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EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

BT  K.   B.  HALE. 
I. 

Twis  an  Aotoinn*t  ere — with  the  sick  roftn*8  groan, 

As  be  wrilhM  in  tortnring  pain, 
C»nie  the  aolenm  dirge — so  dreary  and  lone — 

Of  the  autamn  wind,  and  its  spirit-like  moan, 
And  its  sad  and  desolate  strain. 

II. 

And  the  yellow  leaves,  ail  sere  and  dry, 

As  the  hollow  wind  flew  past. 
In  afaneral  inarch,  went  rustling  by. 
With  the  notes  of  grief  and  many  a  sigh, 

As  they  rode  the  pitiless  blast. 

ill. 

And  thro*  the  bows  of  the  willow  tree 

That  stood  by  the  good  man's  door, 
The  wild  winds  danced  with  furious  glee. 
And  song  their  songs  all  solemnly, 

As  they  ne'er  bad  sung  before. 

IV. 
But  all  was  calm  and  as  still  within. 

As  the  hour  of  peaceful  rest : 
And  the  dying  man,  in  his  thoughts  hsd  been, 
To  that  beautiful  clime  where  sorrow  or  sin, 

Shall  never,  no  never  molest. 


I  upon  the  faith  of  tbis  Hat,  and  on  the  promise  of 
I  these  subscribers  that  many  of  our  engagements 
were  made — they  are  pressing  upon  us — this  is  the 
time  for  us  to  meet  them — and  these  arrearages  are 
our  main  reliance.  They  are  divided  among  many 
hundreds  of  subscribers,  and  the  sum  owed  by  each 
is  trilling  in  itself  to  him,  but,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  amount  is  large,  and  by  us  is  greatly  needed. 
It  is  our  sole  reliance — a  mere  pittance  to  the  sub- 
scriber, but  a  fortune  to  the  publisher.  Many,  we 
know  have  withheld  their  fees,  on  account  of  the 
deranged  state  of  the  currency.  Their  motives 
were  good,  and  are  highly  appreciated.  But  we  can 
better  lose  a  part  now  than  we  can  afford  to  wait 
longer.  Our  distant  subscribers  who  have  been 
thus  actuated,  are  respectfully  informed  that  the 
currant  bank  notes  of  every  State,  are  now  received 
by  us  at  their  par  value.  Any  one,  may  forward 
his  subscription  fee,  free  of  postage,  through  (1^ 
post-master,  who  is  empowered  to  frank  all  such 
communications. 

We  cannot  close  this  appeal,  without  returning 
our  thanks  to  our  numerous  contributors  for  their 
many  favors.  Notwithstanding  the  tightness  of  the 
times,  there  is  a  noble  band  of  those  who  have 
stood  by  ua  manfully,  and  have  proudly  borne  us 
along  the  walks  of  literature. 


^EDITOR'S  ADDRESS. 

The  ending  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new-year,  are  land-marks  in  the  ways  of  business; — 
the  former  is  the  time  for  casting  back  and  settling 
op  old  scores — ^the  latter,  for  looking  blithely  ahead, 
and  forming  new  plans.  We  have  taken  a  view 
each  way,  and  are  reminded,  that,  to  day,  we  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  in  a  new  volume  of  the  M essen- 
^T.  While  we  are  doing  this,  we  beg  the  atten- 
tion of  oor  friends  and  subscribers  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Times  are  hard — our  engagements  are 
pressing ;  we  have  wrought  the  year  through,  and 
famished  our  sobacribers  with  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  what  we  promised  to  give  them.  Have  they 
done  the  same  by  us  ?  Many,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
bave — and  many,  the  state  of  our  finances  reminds 
09,  have  not.  To  the  first,  we  return  many  and 
hearty  thanks — to  the  last,  we  appeal  for  justice. 
Oor  subscription  list  is  a  large  one ;  had  we  half 
of  what  is  due  by  it,  we  should  be  satisfied  for 
years  to  come.  A  few  names  on  this  list  are  marked 
paid  for  1843,  some  for  1842,  but  the  rest  are  in  ar- 
rean,  some  for  one  year,  some  for  two  years,  some 
for  three  and  some  ever  since  the  Messenger  began. 
If  one  moiety  of  these  arrearages  were  paid  up, 
we  should  ask  no  favors  and  give  no  d^ins.     It  was 
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THE  NAVY  AND  THE  WEST. 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of 
Western  members  of  Congress — of  the  Western  press,  and 
of  the  Western  people  to  the  subject  treated  of  below. 

Ed.  Son,  Lit,  Meaaenger. 

This*  is  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  twenty  odd 
pages,  the  object  of  which  i9  fully  set  forth  in  the 
title  page.  Our  readers,  doubtlessly,  will  recollect 
the  letters  of  Harry  Bluff,  which,  under  the  alias 
of  **  Union  Jack,"  were  addressed  in  the  Messen- 
ger, to  Mr.  Clay,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  set- 
ting forth  the  claims  of  the  South  and  West  upon 
the  Navy.  These  letters  were  nobly  responded  to 
by  the  press  in  those  regions.  In  answer  to  Harry 
BlufTs  appeal  to  Western  patriotism,  Tennessee 
has  manflilly  stepped  forth,  and  brayely  responded. 
Memphis  in  particular,  has  asserted  her  claims,  and 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  the  subject  of  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Western  Armory  and  Naval  Depot  and  Dock- 
Yard  at  Memphis :  together  with  the  report  of  Col.  D.  Morri- 
son, Civil  Engineer,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  I  ard,  &c.  &c.  Printed  at  the  "  Appeal"  Office, 
Memphis,  TenneMee.  1842. 
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preferred  them  with  such  force  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment that  has  fairly  brought  them  to  the  favorable  no- 
tice of  Congress.    .Though  the  shores  of  the  West, 
be  not  washed  by  the  tides  of  the  Ocean,  they  are 
by  noble  streams  that  load  the  Ocean  with  com- 
merce;  and  anything  that  is  "tarry  and  hriny*\ 
closely  concerns  many  of  their  best  interests.    Let 
us  see  therefore,  what  connexion  the  South  and 
West  have,  or  ought  to  have,  with  the  Navy  : 
There  is  a  steam  man-of-war ;  let^s  look  at  her,  and 
examine  whence  came  the  materials  of  that  smoky 
leviathan.     Her  bulwarks,  her  sides,  her  timbers 
and  her  ribs,  are  of  oak  and  pine.     Where  did 
they  grow,  and  whence  were  they  taken  1  They 
grew  in  the  South  and  West,  and  were  taken  to 
the  East,  to  be  moulded  into  shape.     Her  machi- 
nery is  made  from  Western  iron,  by  Eastern  me- 
chanics.    Her  cordage  and  her  canvass  were  pro- 
duced in  the  West ;  but  the  profits  of  their  manu- 
facture filled  Eastern  pockets.    The  copper  and  the 
lead  used  in  her  construction,  though  smelted  on  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  were  carried  away 
in  Eastern  ships,  bought  by  the  government  of  Eas- 
tern merchants,  manufactured  in  Eastern  work- 
shops;— and  for  why  1  that  Eastern  states  might  mo> 
nopolize  Navy  disbursements.     And  though  she  be 
intended  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  therefore,  more 
immediately  for  the  protection  of  Southern  and 
Western  interest,  her  crew  are  Eastern  men,  shipped 
and  paid  off  in  Eastern  ports,  and  fed  on  Western 
pork  and  beef,  taxed  with  Eastern  profits :  the  very 
fuel  that  gives  her  power,  though  it  may  be  had  on 
the  banks  of  the  Western  rivers  for  five  cents  the 
bushel,  is  bought  in  Eastern  towns  of  Eastern  men, 
at  a  good  round  Eastern  price,  and  then  transported 
in  Eastern  ships,  by  Eastern  crews,  and  Eastern 
masters,  for  Eastern  owners,  and  deposited  at  the 
door-way  of  the  West,  at  more  than  double  cost. 
The  coal,  that  is  supplied  to  our  steamers  at  Pen- 
sacola  is  supplied  from  Boston — which  is  supplied 
from  an  English  province,  and  costs  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  informed,  by  the  time  it  is  landed  at 
Pensacola,  from  $15  to  $20,  per  ton — whereas 
better  coal — coal  that  burns  freely — that  will  nei- 
ther "  clink"  nor  **  choke,"  may  be  furnished  from 
our  Western  river  banks,  and  landed  at  Pensacola. 
or  any  where  in  the  Gulf,  at  less  than  half  that  price. 
Verily,   Southern    and   Western    legislators    are 
strangely  blinded  to  their  interests  in  relation  to 
the  Navy.     Why  should  not  all  this  timber,  and 
all  this  iron,  and  all  this  hemp,  and  all  this  copper, 
this  lead,  this  coal,  this  beef  and  this  pork ;  aye, 
and  this  crew,  be  supplied  directly  from  the  West? 
With  the  Memphis  Aldermen,  we  think  they  should, 
and  we  hope  to  see  the  attention  of  Western  mem- 
bers in  Congress,  turned,  in  good  earnest,  to  this 
subject,  for  the  general,  not  less  than  the  sectional 
interests,  require  that  the  links  in  the  chain  which 
binds  the  "NVest  to  the  Navy,  should  be  made  bright. 
The  mouth  of  the  Misssissippi  is  not  at  the  Ba- 


lise— the  Gulf  of  Florida  is  the  outlet  for  Western 
commerce — therefore  the  defences  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  are  only  those  of  the  Mississippi,  extended. 
These  defences  operating  more  immediately  for  the 
protection  of  the  South  and  West,  in  whose  handa 
should  they  be  placed,  but  in  those  of  Southern  and 
Western  yeomen  1  Is  the  West  willing,  in  case  of 
war,  to  entrust  the  defences  of  the  Gulf  to  Eastern 
sailors  ?  the  Western  boys  are  its  natural  defenders. 
Those  defences  must  consist  of  steamers — the  West 
is  the  land  of  steamboats,  and  Western  river  boat- 
men would  furnish  our  man-of-war  steamers  with 
the  best  crews  in  the  world.  The  steamers  in- 
tended for  the  gulf  should  be  built  in  the  West — 
equipped  in  the  West,  and  manned  in  the  West. 
There  their  crews  should  be  shipped,  and  there 
they  should  be  paid  off*  and  discharged. 

The  boilers  and  engines,  instead  of  being  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  should  be  manufac- 
tured on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi — and  the 
hemp  too  of  Kentucky,  instead  of  bein^  sent  round 
to  the  rope  yard  at  Boston  to  be  spun  into  cordage, 
should  be  stopped  at  the  Memphis  boat-yard,  and 
be  manufactured  there — so  too  with  chain  cables — 
and  so  too  with  the  cannon  for  these  boats.  Are 
gentlemen  aware,  that  the  best  and  cheapest  guns, 
that  have  been  procured  for  the  Navy,  are  cast  on 
the  Western  waters  from  Western  iron  1  These 
cannon  have  been  delivered  at  ninety  odd  dollars, 
whereas  Eastern  founders  received  under  former 
contracts — from  $135  to  $140,  for  like  pieces. 

When  a  vessel  is  crippled  in  the  gulf,  it  certainly 
would  be  nearer,  and  safer,  and  cheaper,  to  send 
her  to  the  Boat-yard  at  Memphis  for  repairs,  than 
it  would  be  to  send  her  to  New- York  or  Boston. 
View  this  subject  as  we  may,  reason,  justice,  and 
public  weal,  all  point  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  the  proper  site  for  the  National  Boat-yard,  and 
to  the  Western  rivers  as  the  best  nursery  for  armed 
boatmen. 

We  should  be  much  pleased  to  hear  that  Lieut. 
Hunter,  in  his  newly  constructed  steamer,  the 
Union,  had  been  sent  by  the  Department  up  the 
Mississippi,  that  the  Western  people  may  see  a 
steam  vessel-of-war,  and  be  reminded  of  the  inter- 
ests they  have  at  stake  in  this  matter ;  they  would 
recognize  in  her,  the  produce  of  their  hills  and  their 
valleys,  which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  rough, 
wrought  up  into  shape,  and  sent  back  again  to  their 
doors; — then,  perhaps,  their  eyes  would  be  fully 
opened  to  our  course  of  reasoning. 

There  is  another  subject  too,  besides  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Boat- Yard  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  would  redound  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  West — and  which  we  have  time  now 
only  to  glance  at.  We  allude  to  a  survey,  or  rather 
an  "  index"  of  the  Western  rivers,  by  which  their 
navigation  may  be  improved,  and  rendered  more  cer- 
tain, as  well  as  more  safe.  The  public  coffers  have 
been,  for  years,  opened  with  a  liberal  hand  for  what 
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is  koowD  aa  the  "  Coast  Survey  ;"  and  Uncle  Sam 
has  spent  his  money  like  water  in  bailding  break- 
waters and  sea-walls — ^and  in  ascertaining  the  depth 
of  water,  the  position  of  bars,  shoals,  and  dangerous 
places,  along  the  coast  of  oar  Eastern  states.  But 
as  for  the  West,  she  has  been  pat  off,  with  the  pul- 
ling op  of  a  snag  or  two  occasionally,  while  millions 
V€re  spent  upon  the  Pea-patch  and  Rip-raps.  The 
commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  is 
immense,  attended  annaally  as  we  all  know,  with 
vast  losses  of  life  and  property;  many  of  which 
might  be  avoided,  were  Western  river  navigators, 
before  undertaking  trips  in  doubtful  stages  of  the 
river,  furnished  with  proper  registries  of  the  wa- 
ter on  the  principal  shoals.  A  tithe  of  what  is 
annually  expended  on  the  "  Coast  Survey"  would 
suffice  for  the  entire  West.  We  do  not  speak  of 
deepening  the  shoals,  but  of  ascertaining  the  depth 
of  water  on  them  at  every  stage  of  the  river — and 
of  referring  these,  to  common  water  marks  placed 
at  the  towns  on  its  banks ; — thus,  when  the  water 
at  Cincinnati  is  so  many  feet  deep — simultaneous 
observations  along  the  river,  would  show  the  depth 
of  water  on  the  shoals  and  bars  above  and  below. 
When  there  is  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  the  deep  still 
water  of  Cincinnati,  the  corresponding  rise  on  the 
Maysville,  Portsmouth,  or  Guyandotte  shoals,  may 
be  two,  three,  or  four  inches ;  depending,  of  course, 
on  the  rapidity  and  capacity  of  the  current ; — but  a 
series  of  observations  conducted  for  one  season, 
would  accurately  establish  the  ratio  between  the 
water  on  the  shoals  and  at  the  principal  cities. 
Then,  by  planting  a  pillar  graduated  according  to 
these  observations,  each  towi\  could  have  a  water- 
mark, by  which  boat  owners  and  masters  might 
read  dayly,  and  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  the  water 
on  the  shoals  to  be  crossed  on  their  trip ;  the  boat^s 
draft  and  destination  could  then  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly. By  this  means,  all  those  losses  which  annually 
result  from  vessels  attempting  trips  extending  be- 
yond shoals  that  are  too  shallow,  would  be  avoided ; — 
at  every  town,  the  boat  could  read  the  water  on  the 
shoals  to  be  crossed.  Nor  would  this  be  all,  the  pa- 
pers, in  time  of  low  water,  would  publish,  for  the  be- 
Delit  of  New-Orleans,  and  other  places  which  would 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  **  water-marks,**  the 
depth  of  the  principal  shoals,  with  a  remark  showing 
whether  the  river  was  rising  or  falling,  or  stationary. 
Thus,  a  boat  at  New-Orleans,  would  know  with  cer- 
tainty before  leaving,  and  to  the  nearest  time,  what 
water  was  oh  the  shoals  of  the  Ohio.  We  merely 
make  tjiis  suggestion — ^leaving  it  to  our  Western 
friends  for  further  discussion  and  far  agitation. 

While  the  proof  slips  of  the  foregoing  were  yet  in 
our  hands,  we  received  a  copy  of  the  annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  THE  measure  of 
this  Report,  is  the  Mississippi  Boat- Yard.  We  are 
h^ppy  to  find  the  views  already  taken  by  us,  suppor- 
ted and  strengthened  by  the  oflicial  organ  of  the 
N&vy.    The  Secretary's  reasoning  on  the  sub- 


ject, is  so  much  more  conclusive  and  forcibly  ur- 
ged than  our  own, — his  cases  so  well  put,  and  the 
Q.  E.  D.  so  clearly  established  by  him,  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  calling  him  in  to 
our  aid. 

"  It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  in  the  world,  an 
equal  amount  of  commercial  and  agricultural  inte- 
rest belonging  to  any  one  country,  so  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  most  inconsiderable  maritime  force 
as  is  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Not  only  the 
States  which  lie  immediately  on  that  water,  hot  all 
those  whose  streams  enter  into  it,  including  the 
vast  and  fertile  region  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributary  waters,  make  this  their  chief  channel  of 
commerce.  And  we  may  properly  add,  also,  no 
inconsiderable  amount  in  the  article  of  cotton  sent 
from  Texas  by  means  of  the  Red  river,  and  paying 
tribute  to  our  commercial  agencies  in  its  transit 
through  our  territory.  Cotton  is  the  principal  ma-; 
terial  of  our  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  it 
probably  constitutes  three-fourths  of  our  exports 
in  its  raw  and  manufactured  states.  Taking  the 
year  ending  on  the  3l8t  Augnst,  1842,  it  is  found 
that  the  whole  cotton  crop  amounted  to  1,683,574 
bales;  of  which  1,160,380  were  shipped  from  the 
ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Of  this  crop  1,465- 
249  bales  were  exported  to  foreign  countries ;  and 
of  these  exports,  937,830  bales  were  from  the  ports 
of  that  Gulf.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  most  valuable  article  of  our  commerce, 
foreign  and  coastwise,  is  shipped  in  the  ports  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

**  In  other  articles,  the  productions  of  the  West, 
the  proportion,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  large, 
is  yet  large  enough  to  give  peculiar  importance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  tobacco,  the  iron,  the 
lead,  the  sugar,  the  hemp,  and  the  provisions  of 
that  great  and  rich  region,  (and  in  a  few  years  we 
may  add  also  its  coal,)  find  their  way  to  market 
chiefly  through  that  single  channel.  These  alrea- 
dy form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  entire  ex- 
ports of  our  country ;  and  will,  after  no  long  pro- 
cess of  time,  enter  still  more  largely  into  our  trade, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  Without  pretending  to 
perfect  accuracy,  we  may  safely  assume  that  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  commerce  of  our 
country,  exclusive  of  the  whale  fisheries,  passes 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  we  may,  with 
even  more  safety,  assume  that  this  proportion  will 
increase  from  year  to  year,  with  the  increase  of 
the  population  and  wealth  of  our  Western  States. 

**  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  this  va- 
luable trade  is  carried  on  through  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida. I  had  the  honor  to  present  my  views  upon  this 
subject,  in  a  report  which  I  made  to  the  Senate, 
daring  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  which  was 
not  acted  on  by  that  body.  I  respectfully  refer  to 
that  document,  as  containing  many  suggestions  con- 
nected with  this  inquiry,  which  I  believe  to  be  not 
wholly   unworthy  of  public  ailention.    I  repeat 
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here,  only  the  well  known  fact,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  strength  of  the  Gulf  stream  and  trade  winds 
there  is  virtually  no  passage  for  our  trade  eastward, 
on  the  south'  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  must, 
of  necessity,  pass  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  a 
narrow  strait  which  can  be  eflfectuaUy  blockaded 
by  two  active  steam  frigates,  and  probably  by  one. 
Even  if  a  trading  vessel  should  pass  such  a  block- 
ading force  in  tlie  night,  it  would  have  but  one 
path  open  to  it  for  a  great  distance,  and  might  of 
course  be  pursued  with  a  certainty  of  being  over- 
taken. It  would  not  enjoy  even  the  ordinary  chan- 
ces of  a  vessel  escaping  from  a  blockaded  port  into 
a  wide  and  open  sea. 

"  The  facts  to  which  I  have  thus  adverted,  show 
a  striking  peculiarity  in  our  condition.  The  great- 
est portion  of  our  commerce,  confined  to  a  single 
channel  of  some  hundreds  of  miles,  is  exposed 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  any  enemy  having  posses- 
sion of  the  sea ;  and — what  would  render  our  condi- 
tion still  worse — if  we  be  without  a  naval  force, 
that  commerce  may  be  annihilated  at  a  cost  which 
would  not  be  felt  by  any  tenth-rate  maritime  power ! 

"If  these  views  be  correct,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive what  portion  of  our  country  is  not  interested 
in  them.  To  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  to  all  those  which  use  the  Mississippi 
river  as  a  channel  of  trade,  the  subject  is  of  a  deep 
and  daily  increasing  interest.  So  far  as  their  pros- 
perity depends  on  the  outlet  of  the  various  produc- 
tions of  their  country,  they  have  but  a  single  ques- 
tion to  decide  :  Is,  or  is  not,  their  conmierce  worth 
the  cost  of  a  oaval  power  adequate  to  protect  it  ? 
It  has  Jko  other  protection^  and  it  cannot  have  any 
other  until  its  present  channels  shall  be  changed. 

'*  To  theae  considerations  are  to  be  added,  others 
growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  institutions,  ^nd  the  exposed  condition  of 
our  lake  and  sea  coast.  On  these  points  I  can  on- 
ly repeat  the  suggestions  offered  in  my  last  report. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  a  greater  interest  than 
ours  to  guard  itself  against  invasion.  If  we  are 
destined  to  see  again  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's 
camp,  we  should  at  Least  be  careful  not  to  allow  it 
to  ascend  from  our  own  soil.  It  is  in  all  respects 
better  for  us,  to  repel  an  enemy  from  our  coast, 
than  to  subdue  him  afler  he  has  landed  upon  our 
shores.  To  do  this,  we  must  cherish  our  naval 
power, — not  as  the  institution  of  a  day  or  of  a  year, 
— not  as  a  subject  which  we  can  lay  aside,  and 
take  up  again  whenever  we  please,  as  the  policy 
or  the  caprice  of  the  moment  may  dictate ; — but  as 
a  great  and  permanent  institution,  worthy  of  a  great 
people,  and  demanding  the  grave  attention  of  Go- 
vernment;  an  institution  resting  upon  a  wise  system, 
and  worthy  to  be  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  a  li- 
beral, comprehensive  and  stable  policy. 

"  These  considerations  forbid  us  to  fall  so  far  in 
the  rear  of  other  nations,  and  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  as  to  surrender  our  due  share  of  the  do- 


minion of  the  seas.  A  commerce,  such  as  ours, 
demands  the  protection  of  an  adequate  naval  force ; 
our  people,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  have  a 
right  to  require  the  occasional  presence  of  our  flag, 
to  give  assurance  to  all  nations  that  their  country 
has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  protect  them. 
Our  position  among  the  nations,  is  such  as  to  leave 
us  without  excuse,  if  we  voluntarily  strip  ourselves 
of  a  power  which  alf  other  nations  are  anxious  to 
grasp.  Our  fonns  of  government  and  munieipal 
institutions,  suggest  that  a  naval  force  is  our  safest 
and  perhaps  our  only,  defence ;  and  as  an  addition- 
al recommendation,  of  no  small  weight,  the  expen- 
diture which  this  defence  requires,  is  to  be  made 
chiefly  among  our  pwn  people,  encouraging  their 
enterprise,  invigorating  their  industry,  and  calling 
out  the  abundant  and  now  almost  hidden  resources 
of  our  country. " 

In  another  part  of  the  report,  the  Secretary  in- 
forms Congress,  that  he  has  laid  up  the  Mississippi 
steamer,  and  intends  to  lay  up  the  Missouri  also,  be- 
cause they  are  found  to  be  too  expensive.  These 
splendid  follies  were  conceived  and  built  under  the 
old  system.  It  cost  upwards  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars to  build  the  two;  and,  to  prove  what  was 
known  before,  i.  e.  that  they  were  like  the  Indian*a 
gun  and  "  cost  more  than  they  come  to,"  it  has  cost 

we  are  afraid  to  say  how  much  more.     We 

will  give  the  data — ^and  the  reader  may  make  the 
calculation  for  himself:  one  of  them,  consumed 
when  at  sea,  43  tons  of  coal  a  day — this  coal  was 
received  at  Pensacola  at — say  $15  the  ton — then 
there  were  the  wear  and  tear  of  Boat,  Boilers  and 
Engines — the  cost  of  six  or  eight  Engineers,  of  thir- 
ty or  forty  firemen,  and  a  crew  of  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  men,  for  each  vessel.  Be  the  sum 
total  what  it  may — but  it  is  enormous — the  cost  of 
these  two  steamers — which,  unless  we  have  war 
soon,  will  prove  worse  than  useless,  amounts  to  a 
sum,  that  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  found 
on  the  Mississippi,  a  boat-yard — a  foundry — a  rope 
walk — a  school  for  engiueers — ^and  to  build  and 
equip  a  fleet  of  proper  sized  steamers  sufficient  to 
answer  all  our  present  purposes  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Verily,  what  can  our  Western  friends  be 
made  of,  that  they  do  not  assert  their  claims  upon 
the  Navy? 

See  what  the  Report  says  further — **  The  sub- 
ject, next  in  importance,  is  the  establishment  of 
a  navy-yard  on  the  largest  scale,  on  the  waters 
of  the  lower  Mississippi.  I  had  the  honor  to  give 
my  views  upon  this  subject,  in  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, of  the  31st  of  January  last.  Respectfully  re- 
ferring to  that  report,  I  forbear  to  repeat  at  large 
the  suggestions  which  it  offers.  I  will  only  say 
that  the  object  which  I  have  in  view,  is  to  af- 
ford whatever  facilities  such  an  establishment  can 
afford,  to  the  industry  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  now  cut  off  in  a  great  degree,  from  its 
due  share  in  the  supplies  of  the  Navy.     The  iron 
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of  that  region  would  find  there  a  ready  and  conve- 
nient market;  an  extensive  rope-walk — a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  such  a  navy-yard — would  pre- 
s€ut  a  constant  demand  for  hemp ;  the  provisions  of 
the  West,  now  worth  little  or  nothing,  from  their 
superabundance,  would  find  a  ready  purchaser  at 
fair  prices.  Every  branch  of  Western  industry 
woald  feel,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  influence  of 
such  an  establishment;  while  the  Navy  itself, 
would  be  secure  of  abundant  and  cheap  supplies, 
sufficiently  convenient  to  the  ocean,  and  yet  per- 
fectly safe  from  the  attacks  of  any  enemy. 

"  It  is  by  arrangements  of  this  sort,^*  continues 
the  Secretary — "that  the  Navy  can  be  made  to  re- 
turn to  the  country  twice  the  wealth  which  is  ex- 
pended in  support  of  it.     The  wealth  of  a  nation 
does  not  consist  in  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  may 
have  in  its  Treasury  ;  the  economy  of  a  nation  is 
Dot  shown  only  in  the  smallness  of  its  expenditures. 
It  is  rich,  only  in  proportion  as  its  people  are  rich ; 
and  it  is  economical  only  so  far  as  it  applies  the 
public  money  to  uses  more  valuable  to  the  people 
who  pay  it,  than  the  money  itself.     This  is  but 
another  name  for  national  thrift ;  but  it  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  national  economy  is  of  any  value. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  appropriations  to  the  Navy  are 
paid  back  to  our  own  people  for  materials,  labor, 
aiKl  subsistence.     It  is  thus  put  into  circulation^ 
paying  debts,  supplying  wants,  and  sustaining  credit. 
Every  dollar  thus  employed  increases  the  tax-pay- 
injr  ability  of  the  people  to  twice  that  amount;  and 
this  tax-paying  ability  is  the  true  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  expenses  of  the  Navy,  therefore,  are 
not  to  be  considered  a  dead  tax  upon  the  Treasury. 
They  not  only  go  back  and  circulate  among  our 
own  people,  but,  unlike  most  other  expenditures  of 
the  Government,  they  give  employment  to  industry, 
eocouragement  to  enterprise,  and  |>atronage  to  ge- 
nius.   They  perform,  to  a  great  extent,  the  office 
of  a  protective  tariff,  in  developing  and  bringing 
into  use  various  sources  of  our  national  wealth,  par- 
ticularly in  copper,  iron,  hemp,  provisions,  and  coal. 
The  effect  of  even  a  small  disbursement,  so  made, 
upon  the  public  prosperity  and  comfort,  is  much 
more  important  and  extensive  than  the  first  view  of 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose.     I  am  far  from  saying 
that  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  so  expending  them.     No  tax  should  be  im- 
posed, direct  or  indirect,  which  is  not  required  for 
the  legitimate  and  proper  uses  of  Government. 
But  if  a  necessity  for  the  tax  can  be  shown  to  exist ; 
if  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it, 
clearly  appear  to  be  useful  and  profitable  to  the 
country  far  beyond  the  measure  of  the  tax  itself; 
it  ceases  to  be  a  burden,  and  is  relieved  from  all 
fair  objection.     Such  in  my  opinion,  is  emphati- 
cally the  case  with  almost  the  entire  appropriation 
to  naval  service.     It  is  confidently  believed  that 
SQch  appropriations,  as  liberal  as  any  convenient 
flJu/  fTiiftr  revenue  system  will  allow j  may  be,  and 


of  necessity  must  he^  applied  to  *uses  far  more 
valuable  to  the  people  who  pay  them,  than  the  mo- 
ney itself;^  and  that,  far  from  being  an  oppressive 
burden,  they  will  operate  as  a  measure  of  positive 
relief." 

A  boat-yard  on  the  Mississippi  is  required  for  the 
general  welfare ;  though  it  would  operate,  collater- 
ally, more  immediately  for  the  protection  of  Wes- 
tern produce,  and  for  the  promotion  of  Western  in- 
terests. If,  therefore,  it  be  a  tax — let  the  West  be 
saddled  with  its  burthens.  If  it  be  a  benefit,  let  her 
enjoy  it. 

The  West — by  which  we  include  the  Gulf-states, 
and  those  watered  by  the  streams  of  tho  Missis- 
sippi— should  be  charged  with  the  steam  portion  of 
the  Navy,  as  the  East  is  with  canvass  portion. 
The  East  is  the  place  for  ships  and  sailors,  the 
West  for  steam-boats,  and  watermen — and  the  West 
should  insist,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  right,  and  jus- 
tice, on  supplying  the  Navy  with  steamers,  and  with 
every  thing  relating  thereto — from  the  truck  dovi  n 
to  the  keelson,  and  from  a  packing  thread  up  to  an 
engine.  When  one  of  our  men-of-war  is  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  or  at  Pensacola,  she  does  not  con- 
sider herself  at  home.  Her  home  is  at  Boston,  or 
New-York,  or  some  of  the  Atlantic^  ports ;  their 
crews  all  belong  there.  The  home  of  our  steamers, 
should  be  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  Mississippi ;  and 
their  crews  should  hail  from  those  borders.  It  is 
for  the  protection  of  their  homes,  that  a  Gulf  squad- 
ron would  be  required  in  war ; — and  it  is  for  the 
protection  of  their  labor  and  their  produce,  that  a 
Gulf  Squadron  is  required  in  peace; — and  who 
should  be  charged  with  the  defence  of  Southern  and 
Western  fire-sides,  in  war — of  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern merchandize,  in  peace,  but  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern people  ?  In  the  last  war,  we  had  no  Squadron 
in  the  Gulf:  the  W^estern  boys  had  to  march  down 
to  its  shores,  and  drive  back  the  enemy.  Entrust 
to  them  now,  the  Gulf  defences, — let  them  build 
and  man  their  own  war-steamers,  and  no  foe  would 
ever  again  have  the  hardihood  to  cross  the  seas  for 
the  "  beauty  and  booty''  of  a  Southern  city. 

As  there  is  a  school  for  Military  Engineers  at 
West- Point  in  the  East,  there  should  be  a  school 
too  for  Naval  Engineers  in  the  West.  Connected 
with  the  workshops  of  the  Western  boat-yard,  there 
should  be  a  school  of  Engineers.  If  more  were 
graduated  there,  than  are  required  for  our  public 
steamers  in  times  of  peace,  they  would  be  ready  for 
the  excess  in  time  of  war — and  in  the  mean  time 
would,  in  their  private  capacity,  find  useful  and  valua- 
ble occupation  on  the  river  boats.  They  would 
raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  Western 
river  navigation — and  prevent  that  destruction  of 
life  and  property  there,  which  legislation  has  tried 
in  vain  to  arrest. 

This  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  West, 
and  we  call  upon  the  press  and  the  people  there,  to 
stand  up  for  their  rights. 
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BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND. 

NO.  III. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  there  have  ex- 
isted, at  al]  times,  and  nearly  in  all  nations,  blind 
persons,  who  distinguished  themselves  hy  ancom- 
mon  acquirements  in  the  sciences  or  in  the  arts. 
Their  number  is  so  considerable,  that  the  limits 
necessarily  imposed  upon  a  communication  of  this 
nature,  will  not  allow  us  to  mention  here,  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.  A  few  well 
authenticated  examples,  however,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  your  readers.  We  shall  select  them 
from  the  number  of  those  who  lived  before,  the 
time  of  the  immortal  Harvy,  and  leave  a  notice  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tions which  he  founded  for  a  future  communication. 

Cicero,  (Tuscal  disp.  V,  39)  tells  us  that  Diodo- 
tus  Sloicus,  who  was  blind  from  infancy,  not  only 
bad  acquired,  himself,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  music  and  geometry,  but  that  he  taught 
the  latter  science  with  the  greatest  success.  He 
used  to  tell  his  pupils,  with  the  greatest  precision, 
how  to  draw  the  diagrams  necessary  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  propositions  which  he  wanted  to  de- 
monstrate. 

Eusebius  also,  although  blind  from  his  fifth  year, 
became  distinguished  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a 
teacher:  (Cassiodorus,  de  Inst.  dio.  iitten.  capt.  V.) 

St.  Hieronymus  (de  vivis  illustr.  cap.  109)  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms,  of  his  teacher  Didymus  of 
Alexandria^  who  lost  his  sight  in  infancy,  but  ne- 
vertheless became  one  of  the  best  mathematicians 
of  his  age.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
celebrated  school  at  Alexandria,  where  Ruffinus, 
Paladius,  Isidor  and  many  other  celebrated  men, 
became  his  pupils.  He  wrote  several  good  works 
on  mathematics  and  theology,  the  best  of  which — 
a  treatise  on  the  Holy  Ghost — was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Hieronymns. 

Nicasius  Werdamus  lost  his  eye-sight  when 
three  years  old ;  undaunted  by  this  loss,  he  applied 
himself  to  study  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  law 
at  the  University  of  Calogne.  During  his  lectures, 
he  used  to  quote  authorities,  and  even  to  recite 
whole  passages  from  other  authors  with  as  much 
ease  and  accuracy  as  if  he  had  their  works  before 
him  and  were  able  to  read  them.  (Bib.  Bat.  auth. 
p.  311.) 

John  Fernanda,  the  son  of  a  poor  Spaniard,  and 
blind  from  infancy,  struggled  so  successfully  against 
the  many  obstacles  which,  poverty  and  blindness 
\initc;d,  could  not  fail  to  put  in  his  way,  that  he 
became  celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  gramarian  and  a 
composer  of  music.  Several  of  his  quartets  are 
yet  in  existence.     (Zahn  ex.  mir.,  p.  114.) 

Huldericus  Shonbcrgen,  lost  his  eyesight  by  the 
small  pox,  when  about  three  years  old.  His  pa- 
rents thinking  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him, 


neglected  his  education  until  his  eleventh  year, 
when,  at  his  urgent  request,  he  was  sent  to  the 
public  school  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
profited  so  much  by  what  he  heard  there,  that  in 
the  year  l&Z^  he  wao  able  to  enter  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  Afler  graduating,  he  engaged  for  some 
time  as  private  teacher,  with  good  success.  He 
then  settled  in  Koenigsberg,  where  he  taught  the 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldarie 
and  Arabic  languages.  When  he  took  part  in  the 
theological  disputations,  at  that  time  much  in  vogae ; 
he  would  quote  the  verses  he  wanted  in  the  Latin 
and  in  the  original  languages,  always  giving  the 
chapter  and  verse ;  he  used  also  to  mention  the 
Hebrew  accents  and  points  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racy, sometimes  drawing  critical  conclusions  from 
them.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
profane  writers.  He  had  the  letters  of  the  Eastern 
languages  which  he  taught,  made  of  wire,  and,  by 
feeling  them  repeatedly,  he  learned  to  write  these 
languages.  He  solved  very  difficult  arithmetical 
calculations  by  means  of  notched  sticks.  His  ac- 
quirements in  philosophy  and  the  mathematics  were 
respectable ;  he  played  well  on  several  musical  in- 
struments, mostly  on  the  organ.  The  acuteness  of 
his  senses,  of  feeling  and  hearing  was  remarkable  ; 
he  was  a  good  hand  at  ten -pins,  and  was  a  good  shot 
a  at  mark  which  was  so  contrived,  that  a  person 
could,  without  danger,  strike  it  and  thus  inform  him 
of  its  exact  position.     (Baczka  pag.  60.) 

Nicholas  Saunderson,  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, whilst  speaking  of  the  sense  of  touch,  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  exciseman.  He  was  born  in  the 
county  of  York,  in  England,  in  the  year  1682,  and 
lost  his  sight  in  the  second  year  of  his  life.  He 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, and  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was  able 
to  impart  instruction  in  this  his  favorite  science. 
In  his  public  lectures  which  were  numerously  at- 
tended, he  spoke  to  his  bearers  as  if  they  also  were 
blind.  He  explained  successfully  Newton's  works 
on  light  and  colors.  In  the  year  1711,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lucassian  professor  of  the  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  About  this  time,  he 
published  his  elements  of  Algebra,  a  remarkable 
work,  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  but  lucid  ex- 
planations. He  invented  an  apparatus  for  arith- 
metic which  has  since  been  improved ;  and  thus  al- 
tered, is  yet  in  pretty  general  use  amongst  the  blind. 
Saunderson^s  apparatus  consisted  of  a  square  board, 
in  which,  rows  of  small  holes  had  been  bored  so 
as  to  form  little  squares — three  holes  on  one  side, 
and  one  in  the  middle.  He  had  two  kinds  of  pins 
which  fitted  these  holes.  A  pin  of  the  largest  size 
in  the  central  hole  to  represent  O.  A  pin  of  the 
smallest  size  in  the  same  place  stood  for  1.  For 
2,  he  used  to  place  a  large  pin  in  the  middle  hole, 
and  a  small  one  in  the  hole  immediately  above  it. 
For  3,  a  largo  pin  in  the  middle  and  a  small  one  in 
the  North-East  corner  of  the  square;  and  so  on  for 
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all  the  other  figures,  till  9  was  represented  by  a 
iar^e  pin  in  the  central  hole,  and  a  small  one  in  the 
Norih- Western  bole  of  the  little  square.  The  same 
apparatus  was  also  used  by  Saunderson  for  Geome- 
try ;  he  could  produce  any  straightlined  figure  upon 
it  by  putting  the  pins  so  as  to  represent  the  angles 
of  the  figures  which  he  wanted  to  delineate,  and 
then  ^Tapping  them  with  a  silk  thread.  The  ce- 
lerity with  which  Saunderson  performed  the  longest 
calralations  by  means  of  this  simple  contrivance, 
is  said  to  have  been  truly  wonderful;  he  calculated 
with  it.  and  then  prepared  permanently  tangible  ta- 
bles of  the  natural  sines,  tangents,  etc.,  which  can 
yet  be  seen  at  Cambridge.  His  biography,  written 
by  his  disciple  and  friend,  Juchlif,  was  published  in 
Dublin  in  1747. 

Dr.  Henry  Mayes,  born  in  Manchester,  lost  his 
sight  in  early  infancy.  He  was  carefully  instructed 
by  his  parents,  io  languages,  music,  mathematics 
and  chemistry  ;  he  evinced  during  his  youth,  a  de- 
cided taste  for  mechanics,  and  succeeded  in  making 
wind-mills,  looms,  etc.  As  professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Pitterweem,  Scotland,  he  lectured  with  much 
applause  on  the  various  branches  connected  with 
his  chair.  He  not  only  repeated  the  experiments 
by  which  the  identity  of  Galvanism  and  Electri- 
city, used  to  be  demonstrated,  but  invented  several 
striking  new  ones.  He  first  found  out  that  copper, 
zmk  and  wet  paper,  were  not  the  only  materials  out 
of  which  a  galvanic  pile  can  be  constructed.  He  also 
first  noticed  the  presence  of  gas  in  water  through 
which  a  galvanic  stream  has  passed.  He  founded 
upon  bis  experiments,  a  very  ingenious  theory  by 
which  be  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity of  vapor  sustained  in  the  air  at  difierent  times. 
He  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  as  a  lecturer, 
remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  conciseness  of  bis 
lao^age.     (Bacyka  p.  51.) 

Joseph  Kleinhars,  born  at  Nauders,  in  Tyrol,  be- 
came blind  in  his  fourth  year.  He  made  crucifixes 
and  holy  figures  of  wood,  in  which  all  parts  were 
in  dae  proportion,  and  which  expressed  afiliction, 
delight,  and  other  affections  of  the  mind.  He  made 
statnes  from  less  than  a  foot  high,  to  the  common 
Bize  of  the  human  body,  which  would  do  honor  to 
muy  seeing  artists.  He  also  carved,  in  great  per- 
fection, heads  or  busts  of  living  persons,  which  he 
took  off  by  feeling,  either  from  nature  or  from  casts. 

The  blind  man  of  Puisseaux,  whose  manifold  ac- 
qtiiiemeots  Diderot  (letters  sur  les  aveugles)  de- 
scribes, was  the  son  of  a  professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  high  school  of  Paris  where  he  attended  the 
different  schools  and  received  his  education.  Hav- 
ing become  redoced  in  circumstances  he  repaired 
10  Poiseaux,  where  he  erected  a  distillery.  He  was 
Kiognlar  in  many  of  his  actions  ;  it  was  his  custom, 
for  example,  to  sleep  during  the  day  and  to  work 
ill  nisht,  because,  as  he  said,  he  was  not  apt  to  be 
interrupted.  His  memory  of  sound  was  so  good, 
that  he  could  recognise  persons  whom  he  had  heard 


speak  but  once,  he  could  tell  by  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  whether  the  place  of  any  of  the  furni- 
ture of  his  rooms  had  been  changed  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  replied  to  Diderot,  who  asked  liim  whe- 
ther he  did  not  often  wish  he  were  able  to  see; 
"Yes,  but  only  because  curiosity  plagues  |iie, 
otherwise  I  would  prefer  very  long  arms;  I  could 
then  become  acquainted  with  objects  at  a  distance, 
better  than  you  can  with  your  telescopes;  besiiies, 
the  eyes  are  much  more  easily  lost  than  the  fingers." 
John  Kacferle,  son  of  a  miller,  was  born  in  1768, 
at  Weiblingen  in  Germany.  He  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  in  early  infancy,  and  that  of  the  other  when 
about  four  years  old,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  crossbow.  His  talents  for  music  and  mechanics, 
for  which  he  afterwards  became  celebrated,  shewed 
themselves  at  an  early  age.  When  only  five  years 
old,  in  a  few  weeks,  and  without  assistance,  he 
learnt  to  play  several  tunes  on  a  little  toy  violin 
which  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  new-year*s  gift. 
At  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  his  fathers*  turning- 
lathe  having  attracted  his  attention,  he  secretly  ex- 
amined into  its  mechanism,  and  without  any  body^a 
assistance,  turned  a  set  of  ten  pins.  Soon  afler, 
he  made  a  neat  and  exact  model  of  the  machinery 
contained  in  a  neighboring  wool-factory.  A  year 
afterwards,  be  made  for  his  father,  a  useful  cider- 
press.  About  this  time,  his  father  having  bought  a 
mile  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lew  isburg,  John  erected 
for  a  blacksmith  of  the  town,  a  pair  of  bellows 
worked  by  water  power.  He  invented  different 
kinds  of  traps  for  mice,  rats,  minks,  birds,  etc.  In 
his  fifteenth  year  this  blind  youth  undertook  to  fur- 
nish the  farm  of  his  father  with  water,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  this  undertaking  by  building  in  the  river 
Necker,  a  forcing  pnmp,  which  adapted  itself  to 
the  height  of  the  water,  and  was  worked  by  the 
foite  of  its  current.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  one  eye 
was  operated  upon  by  a  surgeon,  who  succeeded 
in  restoring  its  sight  for  a  short  time ;  but,  four 
months  afterwards,  a  violent  inflammation  not  only 
destroyed  the  eye-ball,  and  thus  blasted  all  hopes  of 
his  ever  seeing  again,  but  also  affected  his  general 
health  materially,  and  confined  him  for  a  long  time 
to  his  bed.  At  the  ago  of  twenty,  being  perfectly 
recovered,  he  began  to  make  musical  instruments, 
an  occupation  which  he  followed  ever  after  with 
great  success  and  distinction.  The  instruments 
which  he  made  first — violins  and  guitars — were  so 
well  made  that  they  met  with  ready  sale  at  a  good 
price.  But,  having  accidentally  obtained  a  piano, 
he  soon  showed  a  decided  predilection  for  that  instru- 
ment, and  learned  in  a  few  months  to  play  on  it  so 
well,  that  be  was  appointed  organist  in  a  neighbor- 
ing church.  His  father  bought  him  a  small  organ, 
the  bellows  of  which  were  intended  to  be  worked 
by  the  feet  of  the  player ;  but  finding  this  irksoipe, 
he  soon  contrived  to  attach  them  to  the  machinery 
of  liis  fathers*  mill,  and  to  have  them  blown  by  its 
means.     He  constructed  his  first  piano  in  1790. 
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This  first  attempt  was  not  as  successful  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated ;  a  result  which,  if  we  lake  into  considera- 
tion the  exactness  with  which  such  an  instrunnent 
must  be  built,  the  intricacy  and  the  number  of  its 
component  parts,  we  shall  not  wonder  at.  This 
want  of  success,  however,  did  not  discourage  him  ; 
he  soon  tried  again,  and  this  time  succeeded  be- 
yond his  own  expectations.  The  mill  of  his  father 
having,  about  this  time  been  consumed  by  fire,  John 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  favorite  occupation, 
to  assist  him  in  repairing  the  loss.  He  turned 
nearly  all  the  wheels,  constructed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  new  mill,  and  presented 
his  father  with  a  new  set  of  furniture  of  his  own 
making.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  afterwards,  young  Kaeferle,  who  al- 
ready enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  established 
a  piano  manufactory  in  Lewisburg,  hired  a  large 
number  of  journeymen,  and  gradually  improved  his 
instruments  so  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished instrument  makers  in  Germany.  He  then 
married,  had  a  house  built  according  to  a  plan  of 
his  own,  and  extended  his  business  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  invention  of  Harmonicas  having  obliged 
him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
casting  and  working  metals,  he  soon  made  hin^self 
master  of  the  subject,  and  invented  many  ingenious 
contrivances  to  facilitate  his  operations.  He  was 
also  well  acquainted  with  chemical  manipulations, 
prepared  himself  all  the  paints  and  varnish  used  in 
his  manufactory,  made  potatoe-sugar,  etc.  This 
remarkable  man  lives  still  (1819,)  resides  in  Louis- 
burg,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  is  wealthy  and 
generally  respected,  furnishing  us  with  a  striking 
proof  that  industry  and  talents  can  supply  the  place 
of  the  most  important  senses.     (Klein  p.  251.) 

This  is  an  extraordinary  case,  but  it  is  well  at- 
tested; indeed,  we  have  ourselves  seen  so  many 
extraordinary  instances  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
blind,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  those  of  Kaeferle. 
We  have  known  young  men  who  roamed  all  over 
the  country,  alone,  by  the  help  of  a  cane  and  a 
pocket  compass ;  who  rode  fearlessly  about  on  horse- 
back, and  who  would  mingle  with  ease  in  society, 
and  take  their  part  in  many  of  its  amusements  such 
as  dancing,  chess,  etc.  Indeed,  we  often  meet  blind 
persons  who  have  been  properly  neglected,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves — for  neglect  is  better  for 
a  blind  child  than  the  excessive  attention  which 
they  generally  receive,  and  which  prevents  the  de- 
velopment of  their  faculties.  Such  persons  are 
to  be  found  almost  every  where  going  about  the 
streets,  and  from  town  to  town  alone. 

A  distinguished  man  of  letters  who  has  flourished 
within  a  few  years,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blacklock, 
of  Scotland,  who  was  bom  blind ;  and  yet  became 
a  most  chaste  and  ripe  scholar,  an  able  divine,  and 
a  beautiful  poet.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems 
which  bear  all  the  marks  of  genius,  and  in  which 
by  an  extraordinary  power  of  description  of  the 


visible  creation,  he  proves  to  us,  that  had  Homer 
and  Milton  been  born  blind,  instead  of  losing  their 
sight  in  after  life,  they  might  still  have  reared  those 
splendid  monuments  of  mental  power,  the  immortal 
Iliad  and  Paradise  Lost. 

Maria  Theresia  van  Paradies,  born  at  Vienna  in 
the  year  1759,  was  the  daughter  of  an  Imperial 
Councellor.  She  became  blind  when  about  two 
years  old,  and  so  gradual  was  her  loss  of  sight  that 
for  some  time  her  parents  could  not  persuade  them- 
selves that  she  had  actually  ceased  to  see.  As 
soon  however  as  they  ascertained  that  the  loss  was 
irretrievable,  they  employed  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  her  mind  and  to  give  to  her  un- 
common activity,  the  direction  which  would  most 
likely  conduce  to  her  happiness.  Nature  having 
endowed  her  with  uncommon  talents  for  music,  they 
wisely  determined  to  cultivate  them ;  and,  such  was 
the  rapidity  of  her  progress,  that  whilst  yet  a  child, 
she  acted  as  organist  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Vi- 
enna before  the  Empress  Maria  Theresia,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  her  performance  that  she 
granted  her  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
The  best  music  teachers  in  Vienna  were  engag^ed 
to  cultivate  her  taste  in  playing,  singing  and  com- 
posing. Music  was  with  her,  the  language  of  the 
heart.  She  chose  as  subjects  of  her  composition 
the  passions  of  mankind,  and  her  lively  imag^ina- 
tion  entitled  her  to  portray  them  with  great  vivid- 
ness and  truth.  Accompanied  by  her  mother,  she 
made  in  1784,  a  journey  through  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  England.  She  played  in  Pa- 
ris before  the  Queen,  took  part  in  the  "concert  spi- 
ritual," and  was  received  every  where  with  un- 
bounded applause.  The  same  honors  awaited  her 
in  London  where  she  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  not  only  the  extraordinary  talents  for  music 
of  Miss  Paradies  that  excited  the  astonishment  of 
all  those  who  became  acquainted  with  her,  but  her 
amiable  disposition,  the  activity  of  her  mind,  the 
ease  and  the  modesty  of  her  manners  and  her  mani- 
fold scientific  acquirements.  The  apparatus  which 
she  invented  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  want 
of  sight  threw  in  her  way,  was  very  ingenious. 
She  corresponded  with  her  friends  by  means  of  a 
little  printing  press.  She  invented  a  method  for 
writing  out  her  own  musical  compositions,  by  prick- 
ing the  notes  with  a  pin  upon  thick  paper  or  paste- 
hoard.  This  process  was  afterwards  much  simpli- 
fied by  Mr.  Kempillen,  the  inventor  of  the  automa- 
ton chess  player,  who  made  a  press  with  which  she 
printed  music  in  relief.  She  performed  obstruce 
calculations  by  means  of  the  cyphering  board  which 
Saunderson  had  invented.  On  her  maps,  the  boun- 
daries and  rivers  were  marked  and  rendered  tang^i- 
ble  by  fine  wire  or  silk  threads ;  the  sea  by  sand, 
and  the  towns  by  flat  pearls.  She  danced  well. 
Her  exquisite  sensibility  of  hearing,  and  her  long 
attention  to  the  intonation  of  the  voice,  enabled 
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her  to  jud^  of  character  with  great  accaracy  and  kept  in  the  same  establishment,  and  thus  transmitted 
precision.  She  recognized  persons  with  whom  them  from  age  to  age,  with  the  greatest  fidelity, 
ebe  had  not  conv^ersed  for  many  years,  by  the  i  It  must  have  been  a  singular  sight,  to  visit  this  li- 
Toice.  She  moved  with  ease  and  freedom,  and  brary  of  walking  books,  and  to  have  consulted  these 
never  ran  against  any  large  object.  Her  ideas  of  talking  archives.  Instead  of  pulling  down  a  musty 
beauty  coincided  with  regular  proportions ;  she  ap- 1  folio,  to  seek  for  an  historical  fact,  you  would  walk 
petred,  however,  to  lay  but  little  stress  upon  it,  and  |  up  to  a  blind  man,  and  ask  if  he  were  the  deposi- 
ridiculed,  often,  the  idea  of  attaching  value  to  some-  tory  of  the  records  of  such  and  such  a  century ; 
thing  about  which  so  few  persons  agree.  and  he  would  answer,  yes !  or  else,  that  his  neigh- 

The  education  and  the  acquirements  of  Miss  bor,  further  on,  was  the  right  volume;   and  then 
Paradies,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  one  of  the  you  might  ask  him  a  thousand  questions,  and,  turn- 


moat  important  senses,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
poUic  to  the  means  by  which  this  education  had 
bef  tt  acquired.  Harry  became  her  friend,  and  this 
philanthropist  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  her  for 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  relation  to  plans  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

Veter  Pontanus^  or  Duponty  called  the  blind  roan 
of  Banges,  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  lost  his  sight  in  his  third 
year;  but  this  misfortune,  though  it  perhaps  im- 
peded, could  not  prevent  his  making  splendid  at- 
tainments in  science  and  literature.  Such  is  the 
Inzuries  of  genius,  that  nothing  seems  capable  to 
repress  its  growth, — it  shoots  without  culture — it 
bads  and  blossoms  amid  misfortune  and  poverty, 
and  bids  defiance  to  the  impediments  of  circum- 
stances. He  taught  belles  lettres  at  Paris  with 
anezampled  success,  and  published  many  works, 
which  augmented  his  reputation  and  celebrity. 
Among  other  productions,  one  on  rhetoric,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  making  poetry,  in  which  he 
tttacks  Despaultere,  are  the  most  esteemed.  Pon- 
taous  was  a  profound  philosopher,  enlightened  and 
reUgions;  an  enemy  to  duplicity,  and  the  friend  of 
troth. 

We  see  from  all  these  examples  and  countless 
others,  which  might  be  adduced,  that  long  before 
Institutions  were  established,  it  must  have  been 
known  that  some  blind  persons,  by  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling, 
had  risen  to  the  highest  degree  of  mechanical  and 
mental  attainments.  These  remarkable  instances, 
however,  instead  of  convincing  the  public  that  there 
is  nothing  in  blindness  to  incapacitate  a  person  af- 
flicted with  it,  from  acquiring  that  knowledge  which 
will  make  him  both  useful  and  happy,  were,  up  to 
the  times  of  the  immortal  Harvy,  considered  as  de- 
psrtores  from  the  common  course  of  things,  and  no 
systematic  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  this  un- 
fortunate  class  of  our  fellow-beings  from  ignorance 
and  consequent  wretchedness.  Indeed,  more  was 
done  for  them  out  of  civilized  Europe,  and  among 
the  Pagans  than  within  it.  We  have  already  al- 
laded  to  the  fact,  that  in  Japan  many  blind  persons 
were  kept,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  as  a 
sort  of  living  library ;  for,  instead  of  having  the 
history  of  the  country  written  in  books,  the  events 
were  related  to  blind  men,  who  committed  them  to 


ing  over  the  tablets  of  his  memory,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  learn  at  the  same  time  the  matter  in 
question,  and  the  opinion  of  the  recorder  besides. 
The  oldest  institution  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  is  the 
celebrated  quinge-vingts,  or  hospital  of  300  blind, 
established  by  St.  Ijouis  at  Paris,  in  1260.  This 
institution,  however,  is  an  asylum,  and  not  a  school, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  although  well  managed 
in  many  things,  it  is  in  a  moral  point  of  view  by 
no  means  a  pattern  for  a  blind  asylum.  It  was 
founded  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  known  that  the 
blind  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  and  when 
it  was  thought  that  benevolence  could  not  do  more 
than  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  animal  na- 
ture. Mr.  Siguier,  the  able  Director  of  the  insti- 
tution/or  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  that  city 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  quinge-vingts,  even  as  a 
residence  for  his  pupils,  after  they  leare  the  school. 
He  has  been  endeavoring  to  have  another  asylum 
erected  on  purpose  for  them,  and  assigns  as  the 
reason,  that  the  blind  at  the  quinge-vingts,  hav- 
ing never  been  in  the  habit  of  working,  and  being 
supported  there  in  idleness,  soon  communicate  to 
those  who  come  from  his  school,  their  own  im- 
moral and  idle  habits. 

Va.  ItulUutefor  the  Blind,  ) 
Staunton,  1842.  i 


THE  DECLINE  OF  POETRY. 

B7   PAYNB  KBITYOIC  KILBOUBIT. 

**  The  poetic  era  is  with  the  past,"  wrote  the  fa- 
mous Christopher  North,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago ;  and  it  needs  not  the  ken  of  a 
magician  to  divine  that  the  spirit  of  the*  present  age 
bears  with  it  no  indication  of  a  speedy  return  of 
the  "  good  old  times,"  when  Dante,  and  Homer, 
and  Sapho,  enchanted  the  world  with  the  melody 
of  their  numbers,  and  shed  the  lustre  of  their  ge- 
nius and  the  glory  of  their  renown  upon  the  eras 
and  countries  in  which  they  lived.  And  if  it  be 
indeed  true,  that  the  pure  and  elevated  sentiments 
which  form  the  principal  elements  of  the  poetic 
spirit,  are  on  the  decline — if  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions which  characterise  our  age  and  nation  are 
not  tending  to  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  intelligent. 


thinking,  rational  bdngs — then  it  is  incumbent  upon 
memory,  and  repeated  them  to  young  blind  men, 'all  who  rejoice  in  the  well-being  of  their  race,  to 
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endeavor  to  discover  the  causes,  and  point  out  a 
remedy.  Without  going  into  an  examination  of 
the  correctness  of  the  sentiment  above  advanced, 
we  shall  take  its  truth  upon  trust,  believing  as  vce 
do  in  the  quaint  old  axiom,  '*  What  all  acknowledge, 
must  be  so."  "  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God,"  saith  Jefferson, — and  what  autho- 
rity have  individuals  to  controvert  the  language  of 
Divinity  ? 

What,  then,  are  among  the  prominent  causes 
which  have  led  to  such  a  result  ?  It  must  have 
been  evident  to  the  observation  of  all,  that  in  re- 
cent years  the  public  mind,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  the  theatre  of  alternate  excitement 
and  depression,  engendered  by  the  prevailing  spi- 
rit of  mammon.  Catching  the  strange  infection, 
the  man  of  science  has  left  his  laboratory,  the  stu- 
dent his  books,  the  lawyer  his  "  briefs,"  and  too 
often,  alas !  the  minister  at  the  altar,  and  the  poet 
at  his  lyre,  have  left  their  high  and  honorable  call- 
ing, to  engage  in  some  reckless  scheme  of  self-ag- 
grandizement !  How  many  intellects  which  have 
given  evidence  of  superior  culture,  and  whose  ear- 
ly literary  efforts  gave  fair  promise  of  lofly  achieve- 
ments, becoming  debased  by  this  sordid  desire  for 
gain,  have  disappeared  from  the  firmament  like 
bright  stars  obscured  or  eclipsed  in  the  zenith  of 
their  glory !  How  many  warm  hearts  have  been 
seared — robbed  of  all  their  gushing  sympathies  and 
finer  emotions— by  the  same  unltallowed  influence ! 
And  how  many,  toe,  whose  harps  were  ever  tuned 
to  the  cause  of  goodness  and  virtue,  are  silent  now, 
or  wake  their  numbers  te  the  melody  of  a  higher  I  in  the  history  of  the  past.     The  reader  has  not 


**  For  an  iron  sleep  bath  bound  them  in  its  passionless  em- 
brace; 

We  may  woo,  but  cannot  win  them  from  their  dreary  rest- 
ing place  1" 

Peace  to  their  ashes — immortality  to  their  fame — 
repose  to  their  gentle  spirits! — And  what  can  we 
say  for  those  of  our  native  bards  who,  though  li- 
ving, are  yet  lost  to  the  world  in  the  spheres  of 
usefulness  and  honorable  distinction  which  they 
were  wont  to  occupy  1 — who  have  abandoned  the 
Muses,  to  woo  the  favor  of  the  "god  of  this  world," 
and  have  turned  from  the  calm  shades  of  Casta- 
lia,  to  dream  golden  dreams  in  the  counting-house, 
or  to  muse  amidst  the  primeval  groves  of  paper  ci- 
ties, and  prospectively  wield  the  sceptre  of  com- 
mand in  States  and  nations  yet  to  be!  Still — 
though  they  have  gone  out  from  us — we  will  re- 
vere their  memory,  and  cherish  their  fame ;  but 
worthy  of  double  honor  shall  be  he  who  shall  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  winning  them  back  to  their 
"  first  love." 

Another  cause  for  the  decline  of  poetry,  may 
be  found  in  the  lack  of  a  just  and  discriminating 
criticism.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  pro- 
per development  of  the  talent  and  genius  of  a  peo- 
ple, than  the  supremacy  of  an  ignorant,  illiberal, 
irresponsible,  cringing,  class  of  reviewers.  Indis- 
criminate praise,  on  the  one  hand — and  unqualified 
and  universal  condemnation  on  the  other,  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  sys- 
tem of  criticism  now  in  vogue.  The  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  state  of  things,  may  be  clearly  read 


sphere ! 

"  They,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Earnest  longings  for  the  strife. 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished — 

Wearied  with  the  march  of  life  !" 

Clarke,  Mellen,  Hillhouse,  Thatcher,  Bacon,  Miss 
Hooper,  and  others,  whose  writings  have  been 
justly  regarded  as  ornaments  to  our  national  lite- 
rature, have  gone  in  rapid  succession  from  a  world 
consecrated  by  their  genius,  and  made  better  by 
their  influence  and  example,  to  the  land  of  shadows 
and  silence.  With  their  harps  in  their  liands,  and 
a  song  on  their  lips,  they  passed  away.  And  who 
are  they  that  are  to  fill  the  places  of  the  lost  ones, 
and  the  dead  in  the  great  arcana  of  literature  ^ 
Whither  shall  we  look  for  the  rising  and  increas- 
ing lights  which  are  to  render  less  apparent  the 
absence  of  those  "  bright  orbs  of  song"  which 
have  been  quenched  in  the  vortex  of  worldliness, 
or  dsrkened  by  the  shadows  of  death  %  Those  de- 
parted minstrels — how  the  remembrance  of  their 
inspiring  words  steal  over  our  thoughts  in  the 
calmness  of  solitude,  like  the  sweet  echoes  of 
voices  beloved  and  cherished  in  happier  years ! 
But  they  come  not  back  ' — they  answer  not  to  our 
call! 


forgotten  the  ^'  kon  age"  in  British  literature,  when 
a  few  self-constituted  censors  of  the  periodical 
press  in  the  father-land,  established,  and  for  a 
while  maintained,  the  most  complete  and  system- 
atic model  of  a  literary  despotism,  which  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  By  affecting  a  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  letters,  and  under  the  spe- 
cious pretext  of  guarding  the  public  from  the  im- 
positions of  ignorant  and  ambitious  pretenders, 
they  succeeded  in  gaining  an  influence  infinitely 
above  their  real  deserts.  Their  praise  was  regard- 
ed as  a  sure  passport  to  fame,  while  their  censure 
was  looked  upon,  by  both  author  and  reader,  as  in- 
dicating the  surest  and  nearest  way  to  a  premature 
oblivion.  Few  could  contemplate  appearing  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  character  of  an  author,  with- 
out shrinking  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  being 
compelled  to  pass  this  fiery  ordeal ;  for  few,  indeed, 
— and  they  the  especial  objects  of  favoritism — 
were  suffered  to  pass  unscathed.  Now  and  then, 
one  among  the  many  aspirants  to  the  honor  of  au- 
thorship, animated  by  a  stern,  unyielding  spirit, 
determined  to  run  the  venture,  and,  like  the  haugh- 
ty Byron,  hurled  defiance  at  the  shafts  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  finally  came  off  conqueror.  But 
multitudes,  giving  way  to  that  timidity  which  is 
too  often  the  accompaniment  of  real  merit,  either 
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withheld  their  works  altogether  from  the  public, 
or,  having  ooce  thrown  themselves  upon  the  *'  ten- 
der mercies'^  of  the  merciless,  bowed  to  the  storm, 
Dor  dared  to  rise  even  to  witness  its  effects  upon 
those  aroand  them.  Thas,  under  the  guidance  of 
Jeffrey  and  his  leagued  associates,  the  office  of  the 
reviewer,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  nursery 
and  defence  of  the  good  and  true  in  literature,  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  great  slaughter-house  of  ge- 
nres ;  and  the  press,  instead  of  teeming  with  the 
light  and  life  of  troth,  was  incessantly  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  reputations  and 
crushed  hopes  of  its  victims. 

Perhaps  there  is  far  less  danger  of  reaching 
such  a  state  of  criticism  in  this  country,  than  there 
is  of  running  into  the  opposite  extreme.  But  it 
would  be  well  for  our  reviewers  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  distance  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis  is  short, 
and  the  voyage  quickly  made,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  latter  far  more  sure  and  calamitous. 

Other  reasons  for  the  declension  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry  among  the  people  of  the  present  day,  might 
be  mentioned,  and  various  remedies  suggested,  and 
we  trust  other  and  abler  pens  will  do  justice  to  the 
subject.  It  is  a  fitting  theme  for  the  essayist,  the 
orator,  afid  the  poet ;  for  whatever  tends  to  raise 
and  purify  the  thoughts,  affections,  and  fancies,  of 
the  moltitade,  adds  indeflinitely  to  the  aggregate 
of  human  happiness,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
mankind. 

December,  1842. 


WOMAN. 

^  Written  fur  an  Album.) 

When  the  world  frowns  with  angry  scowl. 
And  sorrows  meet  thee  in  thy  way  ; 

When  Passion's  tempests  round  thee  howl, 
And  friends  forsake  thee  day  by  day ; 

Then  tarn  thee  from  man's  cruel  course, 
Nor  wring  thy  heart  with  cureless  grief; 

Bat  seek  pure  friendship  at  its  source, 
And  find  in  female  charms  relief. 

When  man's  deceit,  neglect,  or  guile, 
Drives  burning  tear-drops  to  thine  eye ; 

There  is  in  woman's  cheeiing  smile, 
A  sunshine,  which  those  tears  can  dry. 

When  fortune  fawns,  and  all  is  bliss, 

She  is  the  mirror  of  thy  joy ; 
Reflecting  back  pure  happiness, 

Unmingled  with  its  base  alloy. 

When  dire  afflictions  bow  thee  low, 
And  scorching  fevers  rack  thy  brain  ; 

She's  first  her  tenderness  to  show, 
And  soothe  by  sympathy  thy  pain. 

To  turn  thy  pillow,  smooth  thy  bed. 
To  trim  the  midnight  lamp,  and  try 

By  every  art  to  ease  thy  head. 
She  watches  with  a  sleepless  eye. 


When  man  resigns  thee,  bids  adieu. 
And  yields  thee  to  thy  cheerless  doom; 

Then  woman  still  becomes  more  true, 
And  cheats  the  grave  of  half  its  gloom. 

When  Death,  resistless  war  shall  wage, 
And  hoary  locks  proclaim  thy  end  ; 

She  is  the  same  in  every  stage — 
Thy  first,  thy  longest,  latest  friend. 

And  when  at  laat,  the  spark  is  fled. 

She  mourns  the  deepest  rotmd  thy  bier. 
Is  last  to  leave  thy  lonely  bed. 
And  on  it  drops  the  jmrett  tear. 
7Vi«r's  Mills,  Va.  w.  p. 


CONSIDERATIONS 
ON  THE  CASE  OF  THE  CREOLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  yfeuenger. 

SiR,~The  following  considerations  were  not  written  for 
publication,  as  your  readers  will  at  once  perceive.  But  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  the  interest  attached  to  it 
by  recent  events,  the  comparative  novelty  as  matters  of 
diplomatic  discussion,  of  some  of  the  doctrines  propound- 
ed, together  with  their  incontrovertible  truth,  as  principles 
of  public  law,  will  recommend  them,  1  flatter  myself,  in  a 
very  special  manner,  to  aon»e  of  the  readers  of  your  Jour- 
nal. These  doctrines  have  recently  received  from  a  most 
able  hand,  a  clear  and  forcible  exposition.  But  they  ad- 
mil  of,  and  indeed  require  further  illustration.  A  French 
Review  of  leading  influence,  has  ventured  to  controvert 
the  positions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wclister,  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Ashborioa,  in  the  case  of  the  Creole.  I 
aflirm,  with  confidence,  that  those  positions  cannot  be  sha- 
ken. The  memoranda  I  send  you,  present  them  in  another 
aspect,  and  fortify  them  by  other  topics,  and  the  most  vene- 
rable RUihorities.  If  you  do  not  think  such  a  matter  too 
grave  for  your  agreeable  Journal,  1  will  answer  for  the  ser- 
vice you  will  render  to  students  of  public  law,  as  well  as 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  South,  by  giving  these  reflec- 
tions to  the  public. 

In  anotlier  paper,  I  shall  collect  a  number  of  ca- 
ses, in  which  the  law  (in  all  its  departments)  of 
civilized  States,  considers  the  necessity  imposed 
on  vessels  of  neutral  or  friendly  countries,  by  the 
dangers  of  the  seas,  of  entering  prohibited  ports, 
or  free  ports  with  prohibited  articles  or  persons,  as 
a  protection  against  forfeiture  and  penalty. 

These  cases  should  seem  to  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  question  :  for,  if  an  absolute  and  proclaimed 
prohibition,  does  not,  uuder  such  circumstances, 
authorize  a  State  to  enforce  its  municpal  laws 
against  foreigners,  who  violate  that  law  involunta- 
rily, how  should  it  be  authorized  to  do  so,  in  a  case 
where  the  entry  of  its  ports  is  not  even  by  impli- 
cation, forbidden  ?  and  where,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
presumed  to  be  permitted  on  the  principles  of  Com- 
mon humanity  ?  If  England  were  to  proclaim  that 
certain  property  should  be  confiscated,  if  any  at- 
tempt be  made  to  import  it  into  her  territories,  it 
is  her  own  adjudged  law  that  a  case  of  necessities 
from  dangers  of  the  seas,  would  sa.ve  the  forfei- 
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ture,  on  the  ^ound,  that  such  a  compulsory  entry 
is  not  an  importation,  and  the  property  not  in  legal 
contemplation  within  her  jurisdiction.  She  might, 
it  is  true,  carry  the  principle  of  territorial  sovereign- 
ty 80  far,  as  to  proclaim,  that  ships  with  prohibited 
property  or  persons  on  board,  should  go  down  at 
sea,  rather  than  be  allowed  a  momentary  asylum 
on  her  coasts,  or  in  her  roadsteads;  but,  would 
such  proclamation  be  consistent,  I  will  not  say, 
with  her  character  among  nations,  but  with  any 
nation  of  comity  or  civilization,  or  peaceful  rela- 
tions to  the  rest  of  mankind  1 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  slaves  are,  in  the  eye 
of  the  English  law,  not  things,  but  persons,  and 
have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  that  law- 
It  is  conceded  that  a  Government  which  prohi- 
bited the  importation  of  slaves,  while  it  recognised 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  could  not  be 
justified  in  seizing  a  ship  driven  into  one  of  its 
ports  by  stress  of  weather;  but  it  is  maintained 
that  having  abolished  that  relation  itself,  the  implied 
prohibition  of  such  an  importation,  gives  it  a  right 
to  do  what  the  express  prohihiiion  in  the  other  case, 
did  not,  viz  :  to  take  possession  of  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress, and  set  the  persons  on  board  at  liberty. 

I  confess  I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  difference 
between  these  two  cases. 

It  mast  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  what  we  are 
now  considering,  is  not  the  right  of  the  master  to 
use  the  legal  process,  and  the  Executive  power  of 
a  foreign  State  to  enforce  his  right.  We  concede 
that  he  who  calls  on  a  foreign  court  to  enforce  his 
rights  in  a  matter  of  conflict  of  laws,  must  be  con- 
tent to  accept  the  assistance  of  that  court,  with 
the  qualifications  and  conditions  imposed  upon  such 
interposition  by  foreign  policy  and  laws.  But  the 
qaestion  here  is,  not  how  our  municipal  law  is  to 
be  enforced  by  Great  Britain,  within  her  undoubted 
jurisdiction,  but  whether  her  municipal  law  is  to  be 
enforced  withoat  any  invitation  from  us,  but  against 
our  will,  within  our  jurisdiction.  For  we  main- 
tain, that  our  ships,  driven  upon  her  coasts,  or  into 
her  harbours,  by  dangers  of  the  seas,  are  not  to  be 
held  accountable  for  what  they  contain,  when  they 
are  driven  in,  the  entry  or  importation  being  invo- 
luntary, and  so  considered  as  not  made  at  all.  We 
protest  against  the  interference  of  her  authorities 
and  people,  to  enforce  her  municipal  law,  in  respect 
to  one  of  the  domestic  relations  of  life  in  such  a 
case,  and  we  affirm  that  she  has  no  more  right  to 
do  so,  than  to  interfere  in  any  other  matter  of  mu- 
nicipal law,  or  private  property. 

The  relation  of  master  and  slave,  exists  even 
now,  in  most  countries,  and  was,  until  recently,  as 
universal  as  that  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and 
wife,  guardian  and  ward.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  only  word  for  servant,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, is  slave,  {SovXog.) 

But,  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  municipal  law  of 
a  nation,  which  she  has  a  right  to  insist  on  being 


acknowledged  by  foreign  and  friendly  States,  it  is 
that  which  regards  personal  capacity  or  status. 

The  continental  lawyers  almost  universally  main- 
tain, that  such  laws  follow  the  person  every  where. 
Qwditas  personam  sicut  umbra,  sequitur.  The 
French  code  (article  3d)  lays  down  the  principle 
broadly.  Les  lots  concemant  Vetat  et  la  capacity 
des  persounes  regissent  le  francais  meme  residant 
en  pays  eiranger. 

Minors,  married  women,  prodigals  under  inter- 
dict, idiots,  madmen,  apprentices,  &c.,  are,  say 
these  jurists,  every  where  to  be  treated  as  labor- 
ing under  the  incapacities  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected by  the  laws  of  their  own  country. 

I  am  aware  that  these  principles  can  seldom  be 
enforced  in  practice,  and  are  even  in  theory  liable 
to  many  qualifications  and  exceptions.  I  know 
what  a  conflict  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to 
them,  and  that  the  common  law  of  England  and  of 
this  country,  is  particularly  stubborn  in  refusing* 
its  help  to  any  right  springing  out  of  mere  posi- 
tive legislation  in  foreign  countries,  and  inconsis- 
tent with  our  ideas  of  policy  or  obligation. 

But  I  mention  the  doctrine  of  continental  jnrists  to 
show,  that  interference  with  persons  on  board  foreign 
ships,  on  the  ground  of  personal  capacity  or  status^ 
is,  to  the  full,  as  gross  a  violation  of  international 
comity,  as  any  interference  with  property  or  con* 
tract. 

Capacity  or  status  is  generally  matter  of  funda- 
mental public  law,  and  if  there  is  any  particular 
whatever,  in  which  a  country  may  claim  that  fo- 
reigners should  not  directly  or  wilfully  interfere 
with  her  legislation  or  institutions,  it  is  surely  her 
public  law.  Considered  as  matter  of  mere  muni- 
cipal right  and  authority,  the  domestic  relations  are 
not  less,  but  more  sacred  than  contracts,  which  in- 
dividuals may  make  and  modify  at  their  discretion. 

I  repeat — 1  do  not  pretend  with  the  foreign  ju- 
rists, that  the  personal  qualities  impressed  upon 
men,  follow  them  every  where,  and  are  to  be  en- 
forced in  foreign  countries,  by  foreign  courts,  or 
even  in  regard  to  what  passes  in  foreign  countries, 
by  their  own  courts.  Sir  William  Scott,  indeed, 
in  a  famous  case,  solemnly  ruled  that  an  English 
marriage  cannot  he  dissolved  by  a  sentence  of  any 
foreign  tribunal  founded  upon  foreign  law.  My 
proposition  does  not  go  to  that  length.  All  I  main- 
tain is,  that  within  our  own  jurisdiction,  these  re- 
lations are  as  sacred  as  contract  and  property,  and 
more  sacred  too,  and  that  in  no  case  has  a  foreig^n 
nation  a  right  to  interfere  with  them,  where  it  has  no 
right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  contract  and  property. 

But  we  have  seen  that  in  all  cases  of  importa- 
tion of  merchandize,  breach  of  blockade,  prohibit- 
ed entry,  &c.,  the  dangers  of  the  seas  exempt  a  fo- 
reign ship  from  the  application  of  municipal  law, 
and  treat  her  as  if  she  were  still  on  the  high  seas. 
I  insist,  therefore,  that  on  every  principle,  a  fortiori^ 
is  this  exemption  from  the  municipal  law,  secured 
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to  foreigo  ships  in  that  predicament,  with  regard  to 
persons  and  their  personal  capacity. 

This  is  indeed  the  universal  practice  of  nations, 
ind  I  Teoture  to  say,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pe- 
culiar feelinga  with  which  all  questions  connected 
vith  domestic  slavery,  are  treated,  it  would  com- 
mand the  assent  of  all  mankind. 

A  ship,  though  at  anchor  in  a  foreign  harhor, 
preserves  (independently  of  the  ground  of  heing 
dhfco  in  by  stress  of  weather,)  its  jurisdiction  and 
its  laws.  Marten's  B  III,  c.  3,  s.  8,  Vattel,  and  1 
c.  19,  s  .216. 

This,  with  regard  to  men-of-war,  is  familiar 
doctrine.  They  stand  on  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing  as  the  persons,  suite  and  residence  of  foreign 
ministers,  or  of  sovereigns  themselves,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  friendly  power.  All  access  may  indeed, 
io  strict  law,  be  refused  in  these  cases,  but  the 
presamption  is  the  other  way,  and  if  admitted  at 
all,  these  persons  and  things  are  supposed  to  be 
admitted  with  the  inmiunities  that  belong  to  them, 
bj  the  Qsage  of  nations.  Case  of  the  Exchange  7. 
Craoch  116. 

Bat  merchant  vessels  enjoy  the  same  privilege 
of  a  fictitious  extra-territoriality,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree.  It  is  admitted,  that  though  they 
keep,  to  many  intents,  their  own  laws  and  jurisdic- 
tioD,  still  that  these  are  not  exclusive.  Certainly, 
for  any  thing  that  happens  after  they  arrive  in  port, 
or  for  any  previous  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  happen  to  be,  they  are  answerable 
to  its  laws.  But  persons  aboard  of  her,  may,  in 
certain  cases,  for  the  same  thing  be  held  responsible 
to  their  own  Governments. 

There  is,  in  this  respect,  divisime  imperium,  and 
the  ship's  company  are  like  the  old  feudal  tenants 
that  held  of  two  lords  ad  utriusque  fidem^  but  for 
erery  thing  that  happened  on  the  high  seas,  before 
her  entry  into  port,  or  in  other  countries,  for  all  the 
personal  relations  and  responsibilities  existing  in  a 
ship,  at  the  time  she  entered  a  port,  and  establish- 
ed, or  permitted  by  the  laws  of  her  own  country, 
her  aathorities  are  answerable  only  at  home,  and  to 
ioterfere  with  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  opon  them,  or  the  exercise  of  all  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  them  by  those  laws,*  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  inconsistent  with  the  municipal  legis- 
lation of  the  coQutry  where  the  ship  happens  to  be 
lying,  is  to  assert  for  that  legislation,  a  superiority 
not  acknowledged  by  the  law,  and  inconsistent  with 
tlie  independance  of  nations. 

Admit  that  in  such  cases  a  habeas  corpus  would 
be  allowed  to  bring  op  a  man,  would  it  not  be  a 
Bofficient  return  to  say,  that  he  had  been  always 
kept  00  board  a  ship  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
by  whose  laws  the  Captain  had  an  undoubted  au- 
thority to  keep  him,  and  that  nothing  had  happen- 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  ship^s  master  is  treated  as 
&  9«an  wdUtsty  tfffkir,  aad  is  armed  with  despotic  power 
mdtrthe  jufmiiiMi;  in  short,  is  a  public  authority. 


ed  since  his  arrival  in  port,  to  justify  any  interfer- 
ence of  the  local  authorities,  with  the  authorities 
of  the  master  1  Put  the  case  of  a  murder  commit- 
ted on  the  high  seas,  and  the  murderer  brought  into 
a  British  port  in  chains,  and  so  kept,  with  a  view 
to  be  taken  for  trial  to  his  own  country.  He  too, 
might  sue  out  a  habeas  corpus^  and  might  very 
well  allege  that  he  was  imprisoned  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  British  crown,  for  no  of- 
fence against  the  laws  of  England.  But  is  there 
a  judge  or  a  lawyer  in  England,  who  would  hold 
him  entitled  to  his  discharge  on  that  ground,  be- 
cause all  criminal  laws  are  strictly  local  1  Cer- 
tainly not;  he  would  be  restored,  as  in  all  other  ca- 
ses, to  the  place  and  the  condition  from  which  he 
had  been  taken. 

Just  as  in  the  report  of  the  English  Crown  law- 
yers, in  the  matter  of  the  Silesian  Loan  of  1753, 
it  is  stated^  "that  French  ships  and  effects  wrong- 
fully taken,  after  the  Spanish  war,  and  before  the 
French  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of  the  war  with 
France,  and  since,  been  restored  by  sentence  of 
your  Majesty^s  courts,  to  the  French  owners.  No 
such  ships  and  effects  ever  were  attempted  to  be 
confiscated  as  enemy's  property  here  during  the 
war,  because,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wrong  first 
doncy  these  effects  would  not  have  been  in  yowr 
Majesty^ s  dominions.''''  This  is  a  clear  ground, 
and  susceptible,  in  practice,  of  various  applications. 

A  familiar  and  very  striking  illustration  of  the 
principle  in  question,  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  prize 
ship  carried  with  prisoners  of  war  on  board,  into 
the  harbor  of  a  friendly  power.  Not  only  is  no 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  al- 
lowed in  such  a  case,  but  the  possession  of  the  cap- 
tor, being  regarded  as  the  possession  of  his  Sove- 
reign, the  courts  of  the  latter  have  jurisdiction  over 
her  while  she  is  laying  in  a  neutral  port,  and  can 
change  the  property  in  her,  by  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

So  far,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  a  ship, 
going  into  a  British  port  with  slaves  on  board, 
would  not,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  in  ana- 
logous cases,  be  responsible  on  that  account,  to  the 
local  authorities,  so  long  as  those  slaves  continued 
on  board.  But  I  know  how  far  the  English  doc- 
trine has,  in  this  particular  case,  been  carried  by 
English  courts,  who,  I  am  quite  sure,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  generalize  their  principles,  by  applying 
them,  where  even  they  are  iif  strict  logic,  applica- 
ble. I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  concede,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  in  this  particular  ease, 
ships  voluntarily  entering  into  British  ports,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  British  law,  may  be  ta- 
ken to  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  law,  (right 
or  wrong,)  as  it  is  interpreted  there.  Still,  in  the 
case  of  a  cumpulsory  entry,  under  an  overruling 
necessity,  there  can  be  no  such  presumption  of  ac- 
quiescence, and  I  maintain,  that  no  authority,  nor 
principle,  nor  analogy,  of  the  law  of  nations,  will 
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justify  the  enforcing^  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  thas 
involuntarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
nation,  the  municipal  law  of  that  nation,  to  the  ut- 
ter subversion  of  authorities  and  rights,  undoubt- 
edly established  and  guarantied,  by  the  municipal 
law  of  its  own  country. 

The  principle  is,  that  if  a  vessel  be  driven  by 
stress  of  weather,  or  forced  by  vis  majors  or,  in 
short,  be  compelled  by  any  overruling  necessity,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  ports  of  another,  she  is  not  con- 
sidered as  subject  to  the  municipal  law  of  that 
other,  so  far  as  concerns  any  penalty,  prohibition, 
tax  or  incapacity,  that  could  otherwise  be  incurred 
by  entering  the  ports,  provided  she  do  nothing 
further  to  violate  the  municipal  law  during  her 
8tay. 

The  comity  of  nations,  which  is  the  usage,  the 
common  law  of  civilized  nations,  and  a  breach  of 
which,  would  now  be  justly  regarded  as  a  grave 
offence,  has  gone  very  far  on  this  point. 

The  old  law  of  Europe,  barbarous  as  it  was  in 
many  respects,  e.  g.  wrecks — fbrnishes  examples 
of  this  exemption.  See  2  Inst.  57,  Coke's  Com- 
mentaries on  Magna  Charta,  and  a  citation  of  an- 
cient Saxon  laws. 

When  a  ship  is  driven  into  port  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, and  there  unloads  her  cargo,  she  is  not  bound 
to  pay  duties  or  customs  in  that  place,  because  she 
came  there  by  force.  Nor  is  she  liable  to  forfei- 
ture.  Neither  are  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  for- 
cibly driven  into  port.     Romes  Note  C. 

If  there  is  a  case  in  which  the  excuse  of  neces- 
sity would  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  receiv- 
ed with  disfavor,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  breach  of  block- 
ade, one  of  the  extreme  cases  of  the  law  of  war, 
involving  in  its  own  nature,  a  necessity  that  could 
seem  to  supersede  all  others.  Yet,  Sir  William 
Scott  admits  it  to  be  a  good  plea,  when  the  facts 
fiilly  support  it.     See  5  Rob.  27,  The  Tortune. 

Under  the  English  Navigation  act,  it  has  been 
settled,  that  coming  in  by  stress  of  weather,  could 
not  be  an  importation,  without  reference  to  inten- 
tion, or  mala  fides.  See  the  cases  collected  1 
Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  p.  245. 

What  is  this,  but  an  admission  by  statute,  that  a 
ship  in  that  category,  is  like  a  ship  of  war  belong- 
ing to  a  friendly  power,  considered  by  the  law  of 
England,  as  not  subject  to  the  municipal  law. 

This  analogy  of  a  ship  of  war,  like  that  of  a  fo- 
reign Sovereign  travelling  in  the  dominions  of  a 
friendly  power,  and  of  ambassadors  of  all  classes, 
shows  the  principle  of  immunity  by  reason  of  a 
quasi  or  fictitious  extra-territoriality  to  be  familiar 
to  the  law. 

But  put  it  on  the  ground  of  comity,  it  is  plainly 
juris  gentium. 

To  shew  how  sacred  the  duties  of  humanity 
have  been  considered  in  England,  even  as  between 
enemies,  Sir  William  Scott  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion, a  claim  of  capture  by  persons  going  on  board 


in  distress,  allowing  freight,  expenses  and  demur- 
rage to  the  ship.  1  Rob.  243.  The  Jonge  Jacobi 
V.  Bannerman. 

Further.  The  distinction  is  plain  between  call- 
ing on  the  foreigner  for  help,  though  even  that  is 
not  oflen  refused  in  case  of  distress,  and  demand- 
ing of  him  only  a  temporary  asylum.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  we  ask  him  to  aid  in  executing  our  mu- 
nicipal law  in  his  territory — in  the  latter,  we  only 
ask  to  be  exempted  from  his  municipal  law  in  our 
territory. 

Beyond  all  question,  a  ship  on  the  high  seas,  be- 
yond a  marine  league  from  shore,  is  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  why 
should  her  being  blown,  &c.,  within  a  marine  league, 
by  tempest  &c.  make  a  difference  ? 

We  affirm  that  to  shut  up  her  ports,  absolutely  to 
vessels  in  distress,  would  be  less  hostile,  than  to 
admit  them  on  such  conditions. 

Hospitio  prohibemur  arena,  in  either  case,  and 
the  relation  is  one  of  covert  hostility. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  British  transport,  or  car- 
tel filled  with  impressed  seamen,  driven  into  our 
ports,  or  a  convict  ship  into  those  of  France. 


OLD  KING  TIME. 

BY   E.   B.   HALE. 
1. 

Old  King  Time,  is  a  merry  old  soul, 

And  he  swings  bis  scythe  with  glee  ; 
In  Ihe  sunshine  day — when  the  zephyrs  play — 
In  the  dark  midnight— when  the  tempests  fight — 
In  kingly  court — 

In  the  rotten  tomb — 
Where  Houries  sport — 
Where  angels  bloom — 
He  swingeth,  he  swingeth  his  scythe  with  gleo, 
And  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 

11. 

He  recks  not  when — and  he  cares  not  how. 

The  cycling  ages  flee  ; 
Tho'  he  travels  by — with  a  fiieless  eye — 
With  a  wrinkled  brow — and  a  frosty  prow — 

And  our  eyes  grow  dim, 
And  our  hearts  grow  sad, 

As  we  think  of  him, 
And  the  joys  we've  had; 
Yet  he  swingeth,  he  swingeth  his  scythe  with  glee, 
And  a  meriy,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 

III. 

When  the  circling  sun— his  life  begun — 

Old  time  was  there  to  see ; 
And  travelling  on — from  that  primal  mom — 
He's  follow'd  alack — his  burning  track — 

With  reckless  haste, 
And  tireless  speed, 

Not  a  moment  to  waste. 
Not  a  soul  to  heed, 
And  he  swingeth,  he  swingeth  his  scythe  with  glee. 
And  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 
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IV. 

Hi*  scythe  I  ween— is  sharp  and  keen — 

And  he  claims  the  bended  knee  : 

The  sceptres  strewn— around  his  throne — 

The  crumbled  crown— the  mined  town — 
Ah  !  tell  they  not, 
Of  glory  gone  ? 
And  yet  I  wot, 

Time  travelleth  on, 

And  swingeth,  and  swingclh  his  scythe  with  glee, 

For  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 

V. 

The  old  mH9t  die— and  lowly  lie — 

And  all  forgotten  be  : 
But  they,  the  young — ^with  pulses  strung — 
And  hearts  as  light— as  the  merriest  wight — 

Can  Time  destroy. 
Their  blissful  breath  ? 

And  sink  their  joy, 
In  the  chills  of  death  ? 
0  yes,  and  he  clippeth  them  down  with  glee, 
For  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 

VI. 

But  when  he  cometh  with  his  stealthy  tread, 

And  cometh  to  call  for  me, 
0  let  me  bring— to  the  kind  old  King— 
A  heart  refined— and  a  cheerful  mind — 

Give  a  kind  good  bye, 
And  a  hand  to  all, 

Nor  think  to  fly. 
From  the  Old  King's  call, 
For  he  swingeth,  he  swingeth  his  scythe  with  glee, 
And  a  merry,  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 


THE  KXICKERBOCKER,  MR.  IRVING, 
AND  SR.  NAVARRETE, 

The  December  number  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
has  just  reached  us,  and  brings  (p.  586,)  what  is 
loiended,  doubtless,  as  our  coup  de  grace  in  this 
controTersy.  When  we  say  that  the  article  is 
precisely  of  that  character,  which  we  had  reason 
to  expect  from  its  author's  previous  effusions  upon 
ihe  same  subject,  we  enable  our  readers  to  antici- 
pate the  brief  summary  which  follows  : 

The  facts  which  we  marshalled  in  our  Novem- 
ber Dumber,  are,  of  course,  received  and  treated 
with  that  convenient  silence,  which  pnidence  al- 
ways dictates,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  satisfacto- 
ry means  of  refutation.  The  single  page  which 
the  article  occupies,  is  devoted  exclusively,  to  the 
consideration  of  our  personal  and  literary  demerits, 
and  the  triumphant  ability,  with  which  its  author 
has  wrought  our  utter  annihilation.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  settled  principle  of  our  opponent,  that 
the  most  successful  vindication  of  Mr.  Irving,  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  an  examination  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  but  in  convincing  his  readers,  that  the 
humble  individual  who  has  dared  to  assert  what  he 
has  shown  himself  able  to  demonstrate,  is,  on  the 
^hole,a  most  improper  and  impertinent  person.  It 
is*  not  the  '*  slovenly  unhandsome"  liicts,  which  he 


thinks  it  worth  while  to  assail — it  being  far  more 
philosophical,  and  perhaps  somewhat  easier,  to  be- 
labour the  "untaught  knaves,  unmannerly,"  by 
whom  these  facts  have  been  bronirht — 

**  Betwixt  I  he  wind  and  his  nobility." 

Our  style  is  "  stillish  and  verbose  to  a  degree." 
We  are  "  intemperate  in  language  and  coarse  in 
manner."  Our  November  article  "  forms  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  term  floimderiniTy^^  which 
the  Editor  has  ever  encountered.  He  will  not 
"  slander  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,"  by  per- 
mitting any  "  farther  reference  to  this  self-discom- 
fited hypercritic,"  in  the  pages  of  his  "  unanimous- 
ly and  universally  popular"*  Magazine !  No  allu- 
sion is  made  to  a  solitary  argument.  But  one  of 
our  views  is  the  subject  of  comment,  and  that,  after 
having  been  misstated  and  misrepresented,  in  a 
manner  to  which  no  respectable  periodical  but  the 
Knickerbocker  would  descend,  is  dismissed  as 
"  sufficiently  pitiful,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
rest."  Not  content  with  all  this,  which,  to  an  un- 
ambitious man,  would  be  sufficiently  glorious  in  the 
way  of  logical  demonstration,  he  concludes  by  the 
Achilleum,  the  force  of  which,  cannot  but  bo  felt 
by  all,  that  the  author  of  the  Messenger's  article, 
was  a  "  mousing  owl,"  and  moreover,  that  the  said 
owl  "  died !"  If  the  chain  of  testimony  be  not, 
after  that  anunciation,  as  complete  as  need  be,  then 
there  is  no  virtue  in  dialectics.  How  can  it  bo 
possible  that  Irving  can  have  treated  Navarrete 
unfairly,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  party  making 
tlie  charge,  is  no  better  than  an  "  owl !" 

All  this,  we  might  have  endured  patiently,  for  we 
humbly  conceive  that  it  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
to  be  a  very  harmless,  though  a  very  disreputable 
libel.  The  thing  has  not  much  wit,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  author  deserves  some  consideration,  for  sundry 
praiseworthy,  though  unfortunate  attempts  at  it. 
He  was  not,  however,  content  with  thus  scandali- 
zing us — he  must  blow  a  trumpet  for  himself  His 
defence  of  Mr.  Irving,  he  asserts,  met  with  "  a 
hearty  and  cordial  response  from  Maine  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  he  may  add,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  r  If  ho  **  may  credit  the  verdict  of  the 
public,  he  demolished  us  in  his  August  number." 
"  The  reception  of  his  expose  by  the  public,  was 
certainly  not  calculated  to  flatter  our  vanity,  or  ele- 
vate our  literary  reputation."  If  we  were  as  full 
of  charity,  as  was  Father  Feyjoo,  in  a  similar  case, 
we  should  let  this  pass,  upon  the  ground  which  the 
good  man  alleges,  **  Adeo  inter  frigidas  ineptias, 
eminent  atroces  injuria?."  But  the  thing  deserves 
exposure— and  charity  has  no  right  to  interfere. 
Where  are  the  evidences  of  all  this  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  public  ?  We  are  not,  like  the 
Knickerbocker,  and  the  man  in  the  "  Stranger," 
fortunate  enough,  to  have  *'  correspondents  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Ame- 

*  Aug.  Knick.  p.  205. 
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rica,"  and  therefore  we  cannot  tell  what  may  have 
happened  afar  off — "  we  may  add  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic/'  No  doubt  the  article  of  the 
Knickerbocker  did  create  a  very  great  sensation 
abroad — probably,  (in  Madrid,)  a  very  favora- 
ble one.  As  to  the  mass,  however,^  the  sensa- 
tion, though  very  strong,  has  been  toa  deep  for 
words — inasmuch  as  we  have  seen  no  notice  of  any 
public  meetings  on  the  subject,  down  to  the  last 
dates  by  the  steamer.  Here,  at  home,  we  should 
have  heard,  we  are  certain,  some  of  the  rumblings 
of  this  literary  tremblement  deterre,  if  it  had,  in 
reality,  rocked  the  continent ''  from  Maine  to  Lou- 
isiana,^' as  is  alleged.  Still,  we  have  seen  no  no- 
tice of  any  commotion  along  the  disputed  bounda- 
ry, nor  are  we  aware  that  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, have,  at  any  time,  taken  to  running  up 
stream,  as  would  have  been  natural,  under  the  ex- 
citement supposed .  In  this  monumental  city,  from 
which  we  write,  we  have  heard  no  such  "  verdict 
of  the  public,"  as  is  said  to  have  been  rendered, 
and  we  think  that  here,  if  any  where,  we  should 
have  been  likely  to  have  witnessed  a  rendition  of 
that  kind,  inasmuch  as  the  Knickerbocker's  subscri- 
bers, amounting,  as  we  are  informed,  to  about  the 
number  of  a  petit  jury,  could  have  empanneled 
themselves,  without  diflBculty.  Where  then,  ex- 
cept in  the  amiable  promptings  of  the  Editor's 
own  suggestive  fancy,  are  all  these  "  verdicts" 
which  his  logic,  like  a  domestic  seeking  service, 
endeavors  to  enlist,  by  w^ay  of  proving  its  good  cha- 
racter, to  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  argue  fa- 
vorably from  its  outward  and  visible  signs  ?  Alas ! 
we  fear  that  the  records  of  this  "  public  reception" 
will  be  found,  truly,  as  is  facetiously  stated  of  Mr. 
Navarrete's  contributions  to  Mr.  Irving,  not  to  ex- 
ceed "  six  pages  out  of  the  twelve  hundred"  which 
flit  before  the  Editor^s  imagination.  For  ourselves, 
we  can  only  say,  that  if  our  readers  have  seen 
these  universal,  continent-sweeping  testimonials  of 
our  demolition,  they  are  more  fortunate  than  we, 
and  we  leave  them  to  settle  the  question.  We  are 
assured,  nevertheless,  even  if  our  opponent  had 
not  declared  us  "  self-discomfited" — which,  to  an 
ordinary  mind,  would  argue  against  the  idea  of  his 
having  '*  demolished  us  in  his  August  number" — 
that  the  ten  thousand  readers  of  the  Messenger 
have  appreciated  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  have  given  us  their  approbation,  in  a  manner 
and  to  a  degree,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
our  retailing  our  own  glorification. 

Again,  too,  we  are  charged  with  having  "  at- 
tempted to  sully  Mr.  Irving's  reputation  as  a  man," 
and  in  the  same  breath,  (it  seems  to  us  rather  sin- 
gularly,) we  are  accused  of  "  flattery"  to  the  same 
distinguished  individual.  The  latter  of  these 
charges  is  the  last,  we  must  confess,  which  we  had 
expected  to  hear — certainly  the  very  last,  which 
we  shall  attempt  to  refute.  Of  the  former,  we  I 
will  merely  observe,  that  we  have  already  met  it 


in  two  ways,  first,  by  proof  of  its  wantonness,  se- 
condly, by  explicit  denial.  Upon  the  proof,  the 
public  must  deride  between  us.  Upon  the  denial, 
our  readers  will  hardly  expect  us  to  waste  more 
words  with  an  opponent,  upon  whom  we  fixed,  in 
our  last,  a  palpable  falsification*  of  a  portion  of 
our  text,  which  remains  without  answer,  apology, 
or  explanation.  Lastly — ^much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  we  are  *'  an  anonymous  writer,"  while 
the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  is  well  known. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  difficult  to  decide, 
whether  we  have  any  advantage  from  our  incogni- 
to, or  Mr.  Irving,  from  the  familiarity  of  the  pub- 
lic with  his  champion.  But,  apart  from  this,  we 
had  no  idea  that  a  name  could  change  the  nature  of 
either  truth  or  falsehood,  and  as  we  wrote  for  nothing 
but  the  truth's  sake,  we  chose  to  appear,  as  other  re- 
viewers write,  anonymously.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  most  of  our  readers  could  designate  the 
humble  individual,  who  is  responsible  for  the  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  in  the  Messenger  upon 
the  present  question.  At  all  events,  no  attempt 
has  been  made,  to  keep  so  unimportant  a  matter,  a 
state  secret,  and  while  no  desire  is  felt  to  promnlge 
it,  no  obstacle  will  be  presented,  as  none  has  been, 
to  the  enquiries  of  any  whom  such  information 
may  concern. 

But  we  did  not  commence  this  controversy  to 
bandy  personalities,  and  we  shall  continue  it  for  no 
such  purpose.  This  magazine  claims  for  itself  but 
little,  in  comparison  with  what  we  are  informed 
will  be  seen  by  cis-atlantic  and  trans- atlan tic  dis- 
coverers, who  may  monthly  climb  to  the  '*  summit 
of  our  periodical  literature"* — but,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  has  views  of  propriety,  in  its  humble  sphere, 
which  crimination  and  re-crimination  would  violate. 
Epithets  are  a  seed  easily  sown,  but  they  bear  no 
fruit,  as  the  example  of  others  has  shown,  which 
we  could  gather,  with  credit,  as  a  scholar  or  a  gen- 
tleman. We  shall  therefore,  take  present  leave 
of  the  subject,  trusting  soon  again  to  meet  our  read- 
ers, with  more  pleasant  topics,  and  in  better  com- 
pany. 

Baltimore^  13M  December,  1842. 

*  Vide  November  Messenger,  p.  734,  n.25. 

*  August  Knick.  p.  205. 


Tameness  of  Animals  in  High  Southern  La- 
titudes.— When  the  South  Shetlands  were  first 
discovered,  the  shore  was  lined  with  far  seals : — 
80,000  of  them  were  killed  by  the  sealers  of  Sto- 
nington,  before  they  learned  to  get  ont  of  man^s 
way. — ^When  Lt.  Walker,  in  the  Flying  Fish,  ap- 
proached the  Antartic,  the  whales  were  so  tame, 
that  the  crew  had  to  get  out  poles  to  push  the  ves- 
sel off  from  them. 
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THE  WANDERER. 

T.  W.  White,  Esq. 

DtoT  Sir^ — To  nau-tenths  of  your  readers,  1  have  no  doubt, 

tbii  ykelch  of  the  IiTes  and  characters  of  Abrillard,  &c.  will 

be  entirely  new,  and  to  all  perhapa  not  less  interesting  than 

if  it  was  wholely  original.     If  you  think  so,  you  ran  give 

it  I  place  in  yoor  Measenger,  as  I  should  like  to  have  it 

preserred  in  such  a  Journal. 

Very  truly,  yours,  6r.c. 

G.  ^nr. 

I 

My  life  has  not  been  long,  but  it  bas  been  event- 
fbl— knowledge  bas  been  forced  npon  me  by  pain- 
ful experience,  by  suffering,  and  by  agony.  My 
heart  has  been  seared  ;  and  I  look  upon  the  world 
aroQod  me  with  the  same  indifference  and  torpor, 
as  a  man  looks  npon  what  no  longer  delights  bim. 
I  loTc  solitude,  if  I  love  any  thing.  In  solitude,  I 
am  thrown  upon  myself,  Snd  I  avoid  the  pestilent 
touch  of  those  T  despise.  My  reflections  are,  in- 
deedf  dark  and  sombrous,  but  they  suit  the  temper 
of  my  mind,  and  they  sometimes  please,  if  any 
thing  can  please  me — 

"  High  mountains  are  a  feeling ;  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities,  torture." 

I  was  not  made  for  society,  though  I  have  mingled 
much  with  it'^solitude  I  have  preferred,  and  I  have 
wandered  oter  the  larger  portion  of  the  world,  as 
a  beitiff  conscious  of  no  connection — no  common 
tie— DO  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  I 
have  stood  on  the  "  marble  waste"  of  Palmyra ; 
bat  Dot  to  indulge  in  the  withering  and  blasting  re- 
flections of  the  infidel  Volney.  I  have  strolled, 
by  moonlight,  through  the  Coliseum  of  the  *'  eter- 
nal city,**  the  *'  lone  mother  of  dead  empires,"  and 
have  sat  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens ; 
and,  though  my  feelings  were  soothed  and  my  mind 
mellowed  and  tranquilized,  I  expetienced  none  of 
the  sickly  and  affected  sentimentality  of  Chatean- 
briaod.  It  was  a  gloomy  and  passionless  emotion — 
Hooked  around  upon  the  monuments  of  the  '*  mighty 
dead** — of  those  whose  names  once  glowed  on  the 
lips  of  beauty,  and  whose  actions  once  disturbed 
tbe  peace,  and  overthrew  the  power  of  nations,  and 
smiled  in  bitterness — 

I  looked  upon  the  peopled  desert  past, 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife. 

Once,  I  remember,  to  have  found  myself  (whether 
led  by  curiosity  or  accident,  1  know  not)  in  the 
veuerable  abbey  of  the  Paraclct,  where  the  ashes 
of  the  cold-blooded  Abeillard,  and  the  generous  and 
Doble-roinded  Heloisa,  reposed.  The  moon  beamed 
throQgh  the  gothic  windows  of  the  time-worn  edi- 
iice,  and  silvered  and  mellowed  the  nvelancholy 
landscape  around ;  a  sof^  and  refreshing  breeze 
sighed  among  the  foliage,  and  whispered  in  sadness 
through  the  '*  long  sounding**  aisles  of  the  vene- 
rable abbey.  I  was  carried  back  to  the  period  when 
its  founder,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  and 
aickeaed  with  the  world,  first  dedicated  his  humble 


structure  to  the  *'  Comforter,"  amidst  the  wild  and 
savage  forests  of  Champagne.  I  gazed  on  the  very 
rivulet  that  the  learned  and  unfortunate  Abeillard 
so  often  contemplated,  and  trod  the  cold  pavement 
so  often  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  He- 
loisa, seven  hundred  years  before.  I  wandered 
amidst  the  cloisters,  and  mused  in  the  '*  deep  soli- 
tudes and  awful  cells"  of  "  Paraclet's  white  walls,'* 
where — 

Black  melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
k  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 

I  experienced  a  tone  of  feeling  in  harmony,  with 
the  scen^ — it  was  a  feeling  of  delicious  sadness, 
and  I  dropt  one  teaf  to  the  memory  of  a  being 
whose  love  was  so  enduring,  and  whose  soul  was 
so  tender  and  impassioned.  Poor  Heloisa !  ilT 
fated  and  ill  treated  woman !  Is  there  a  heart,  so 
callous,  that  does  not  throb  in  sympathy  with  her 
melancholy  fate ;  that  does  not  glow  with  admira- 
tion at  her  various  and  singular  attainments — at 
the  splendor  of  her  beauty,  the  soul  of  fire,  the 
fortitude,  the  mildness,  and  the  glowing  eloquence 
which  she  displayed,  through  a  long  life  of  melan- 
choly and  seclusion.  Love  was  her  ruling  pas- 
sion, the  business  of  her  life,  and  to  this  passion, 
she  devoted  herself  with  an  energy  and  persever- 
ance that  deserved  a  happier  and  a  better  destiny. 
Abeillard,  the  learned  and  beautiful,  but  cold  and 
selfish  Abeillard,  had,  by  unworthy  stratagems, 
seduced  her  affections  at  an  early  period  of  life. 
With  that  devotedness,  which  women  only  display, 
she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  character,  her  fame, 
and  her  very  happiness,  to  a  being  that  thought 
only  of  himself,  and  that  could  not  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice,  or  the  worth  and  merit  of 
her  who  made  it.  Knowing  that  a  nratrlmonial 
union  would  forever  blast  his  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  she  observes,  when  pressed  to 
marry  by  Abeillard  himself,  in  consequence  of  a 
promise  made  to  her  uncle,  and  not  from  any  apptf* 
rent  consciousness  of  its  propriety  :  "  Is  it  by  dis- 
gtacing  you  that  I  must  be  exalted  1  What  re- 
proaches should  I  not  merit  from  the  world,  from 
the  church,  from  the  schools  of  philosophy,  were  1 
to  draw  from  them  their  brightest  star  ?  and,  shall 
a  woman  dare  to  take  to  herself  that  man  whom 
nature  meant  to  be  theoi^ament  and  the  benefactor 
of  the  human  racel  Abeillard  '.  it  is  in  you,  only, 
that  all  my  wishes  centre.  I  look  for  no  wealth, 
no  alliances,  no  provision.  I  have  no  pleasure  to 
gratify,  no  will  to  serve,  but  yours.*' 

Not  C»sar*s  empress  would  1  deign  to  prt>ve  ; 
No,  make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love. 

Abeillard*  in  consenting  to  marry  Heloisa,  had 
made  her  uncle  promise  to  keep  the  marriage  a  pro- 
found secret ;  but,  after  that  event  had  taken  place, 
Fulbert  was  induced  to  divulge  it ;  and,  though  any 
other  woman  would  hare  gloried  in  being  thus  re- 
deemed from  disgrace  and  opprobrium,  Helois«»  the 
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devoted  Heloisa,  regarding  only  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  him  she  loved  so  tenderly,  persisted 
in  denying  it,  and  in  sabmitting  to  the  imputation 
of  being  thought  only  his  mistress. 

When  that  terrible  misfortune  occnrred  which 
rendered  life  a  burden  to  Abeillard,  and  which  in- 
duced him  to  look  to  the  cloister  as  the  only  place 
of  refuge  from  shame  and  mortified  feelings,  he  had 
the  selfishness  to  propose  to  this  young  &nd  inte- 
resting woman  to  imitate  his  example.  **  When  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  ray  misfortunes, "  he  observes, 
according  to  the  translator  of  one  of  his  letters, 
"  my  weakness  rendered  me  jealous,  and  I  made  to 
myself  rivals  of  all  men. "  Heloisa  deeply  felt  the 
illiberality  of  this  proposal,  and  was  moved  to  tears 
by  the  suspicion  which  he  manifested.  What  mo- 
tive had  she,  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  beauty — possessing  all  those  accomplish- 
ments, and  that  extraordinary  learning  which  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world,  to 
bury  herself  in  the  gloom  of  a  cell;  and  without  a  de- 
sire, to  spend  her  life  in  the  obscurity  of  li  cloisterl 

The  worid  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 

What  motive  had  she  to  separate  herself  forever 
from  her  friends — from  society — from  her  child,  to 
bid  a  lasting  adieu  to  that  distinction  she  would 
have  reached,  to  that  fame  she  would  have  acquired, 
and  to  that  consequence  she  would  have  merited? 
She  had  no  inclination  to  the  veil,  and  though,  per- 
haps, her  misfortunes  and  those  of  her  husband, 
might  have  produced  a  temporary  love  of  solitude, 
she  could  not  have  believed  it  her  duty  to  make  so 
great  and  so  painful  a  sacrifice.  She  w^ished,  at 
least,  to  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  '*  volun- 
tary recluse,  without  the  tie  of  eternal  vows." 
But  the  cold  blooded  eunuch  peremptoiily  ordered 
her  to  comply — she  yielded. 

*'  It  was  not  religion,"  she  says,  ^  which  called 
me  to  the  cloisters  I  was  then  in  the  bloom  of 
youth ;  but  you  ordered,  and  I  obeyed."  Bat 
Abeillard  was  not  satisfied  with  this  assent  and  her 
promise  to  obey — he  harbored  the  base  suspicion  in 
his  ungenerous  and  selfish  heart,  that  should  he  leave 
her  at  liberty,  by  first  taking  the  monastic  vows 
himself,  she  might  again  return  to  the  world.  He 
intimated  his  fears,  and  insisted  upon  her  first  en- 
gaging herself.  Poor  Heloisa  was  wounded  to  the 
heart.  **  You  feared  I  might  look  back,"  she  says, 
''  and  therefore,  before  you  could  surrender  your 
own  liberty,  I  was  to  be  devoted.  In  that  one  in- 
stance, I  confess,  your  mistrust  of  me  tore  my 
heart:  Abeillard,  I  blushed  for  you."  What  no- 
bleness! W^hat  delicacy !  Heloisa,  notwithstand- 
ing the  persuasions  of  her  friends — the  bright  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  the  magnitude  of  what  she 
was  about  to  surrender,  resolved  to  consummate  the 
sacrifice  she  had  commenced.  The  incident  has 
been  told  by  Don  Gervaise,  and  is  too  interesting  to 
be  omitted,    t* he  day  was  fixed,  on  which  she  was 


to  take  the  veil,  and  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  world. 
An  immense  crowd  had  assembled  at  Argenteuil 
to  witness  the  interesting  and  afifecting  spectacle. 
The  bishop  of  Pahs  ofliciated  in  the  ceremony  : 
he  blessed  the  holy  veil  which  was  placed  upon  the 
altar,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time ;  and  the 
novice  was  to  advance  from  the  cloister,  and  fix  it 
on  her  own  head.  Heloisa  came  forward  :  she  was 
arrayed  in  the  costume  of  the  order,  her  attitude 
was  resigned,  her  motion  was  slow  but  firm ;  and  a 
soft  shade  of  melancholy  hung  over  her  counte- 
nance, and  gave  to  her  features  a  more  than  earthly 
charm.  The  crowd  was  moved  to  compassion. 
Her  beauty,  her  youth,  her  extraordinary  merit  and 
accomplishments  were  felt  by  them,  and  they  gazed 
on  her  as  a  victim,  devoted  to  death.  Numbers  ap- 
proached,  to  induce  her  to  abandon  her  design — 
they  entreated  her  to  reflect  on  the  consequence  of 
so  fatal  and  so  awful  a  step — dwelt  on  her  beauty, 
her  talents,  and  the  horrors  of  the  condition  into 
which  she  was  about  to  plunge.  Heloisa  became 
agitated,  tears  rolled  from  her  eyes,  she  sighed 
deeply ;  but  these  emotions  proceeded  from  another 
source  than  from  what  they  supposed.  *•  Unfortu- 
nate husband,"  she  cried,  "  is  it  possible  that  the 
rigor  of  Fate  has  prevailed  so  much  over  so  great 
a  man?  Why  was  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  render 
him  miserable  by  marriage?  No,  no!  I  was  un- 
worthy of  his  alliance,  and  since  I  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  misery,  it  is  but  just  I  should  suffer 
the  penalty."  In  uttering  these  words,  she  disen- 
gaged herself  from  those  who  had  attempted  to  de- 
tain her,  and  hastened  to  the  altar,  as  to  a  funeral 
pile,  where  she  was  to  offer  herself  up  as  an  unre- 
sisting sacrifice.  There,  having  touched  the  sacred 
cloth,  which  she  kissed  with  reverence,  she  pro- 
nounced, in  broken  accents,  the  lines  which  Cor- 
nelia utters  in  Lucan— 


O,  maxime  conjux, 


O,  Thalamia  indigne  iMia !    Hoe  jttrii  habebat 
In  tantum  fortuna  caput  ?  Cur  impia  nupai 
Si  miserum  factura  fui  ?  Nunc  accipe  psenas, 
Sed  quaM  aponte  luana.* — Luc.  Phar.  L.  8. 

She  then  took  up  the  black  veil,  threw  it  over  her 
face,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  pronounced  the  fatal 
vows  that  separated  her,  forever,  from  the  world 
and  Abeillard. 

Could  any  sacrifice  he  more  generous,  any  de- 
votion more  heroic,  or  any  love  more  ardent,  than 
thisi  Long  after,  in  speaking  of  the  event  just 
mentioned,  she  says,  in  a  letter  to  Abeillard,  '*  that, 
to  comply  with  your  wishes,  I  could  bear  to  sacri- 
fice myself.  My  love  for  you  had  risen  to  such  a 
degree  of  phrenzy,  that  to  please  you,  it  even  de- 

*  Ah  !  my  ooce  greatest  lord  !  ah  !  eniel  hour ! 
Is  thy  victorious  head  in  fortune's  power? 
Since  raiseries  ny  banefal  love  pursue, 
Why  did  I  wed  thee,  only  to  undo  ? 
But,  SM,  to  death  my  willing  neck  I  bow. 
Atone  the  angry  gods,  liy  one  kind  blow. 
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prived  itself  of  what  alone  in  the  universe  it  valued, 
(Abeillard)  and  that  forever.  Heaven  knows  that 
in  all  my  love  it  was  yau^  and  you  only^  that  I 
sought  for." 

Not  oo  the  cross  my  ejes  were  fixed,  but  you ; 
Not  fence  or  seal,  love  only  wa«  my  call. 
And  if  I  lose  thy  love,  1  lose  my  all. — Pope. 

Could  not  such  a  being,  so  heroic,  so  devoted, 
so  romantic,  have  smiled  at  any  sacrifice  however 
(errible,  and  looked  with  calm  indifference,  had  it 
been  necessary,  on  the  glittering  dagger  and  the 
poisooed  bowl  T  But  this  being,  so  lovely,  so  tender, 
was  suffered  to  waste  her  youth  in  the  gloom  of  a 
cloister,  and  to  spend  a  life  that  might  have  been 
Qseful  to  society,  in  eternal  seclusion  from  the  world, 
and  amidst  "  relentless  walls,^^  and 

Shrines !  where  their  vigils,  pale-eyed  virgins  keep, 
And  pitying  saints  whose  statues  learn  to  weep ! 

And  all  this  she  did  too,  not  from  inclination,  but 
merely  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  one  she  loved  to 
oadoess.  and  who  returned  that  love  by  an  almost 
total  neglect  and  long  continued  silence.  At  length 
he  is  appealed  to  by  one  scarcely  known  to  him,  for 
consolation  and  comfort,  and  he  sends  him  a  history 
of  his  own  life,  his  sorrows,  and  his  misfortunes,  as 
an  alleviation,  and  but  barely  glances  at  the  part 
Heloisa  had  shared  in  them.  This  letter  fell  into 
her  hands;  and  his  coldness  and  apathy,  though  it 
tOQched  her  to  the  soul,  did  not  diminish  her  attach- 
ment, and  she  addresses  him  in  a  strain  of  love, 
pathos,  and  eloquence,  that  cannot  be  read  without 
admiration  and  sympathy.  ^*  Not  even  when  long 
^ef,"  she  says, "  had  worn  me  down,  did  you  come 
to  see  me,  or  even  send  me  one  line  of  comfort. 
Yet,  sorely,  after  the  bond  of  matrimony  had  ce- 
mented our  union,  your  obligations  to  me  became 
more  binding.  Who  does  not  know  how  immode- 
rate was  the  love  I  bore  you ;  and  from  thence  have 
I  no  pretensions  to  a  peculiar  return  ?  Yoa  know, 
my  dearest  Abeillard,  ah  !  who  is  there  in  the  world 
that  does  not  know — how  much  I  have  lost  in  losing 
Tou!  Say,  then,  if  you  can,  how  it  has  happened, 
that,  since  my  retreat  from  the  world,  which  was 
vonr  own  work,  and  the  effect  of  my  entire  sub- 
fflisaioo  to  your  will,  you  have  neglected  me  so 
mach,  or  rather  so  perfectly  forgotten  me,  that  you 
hare  not,  since  that  time,  afforded  me  the  least  con- 
solation, either  in  person,  or  by  letter?  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  believe,  and  what  the  world  believes  to 
be  the  cause — it  is  that  you  have  never  truly  loved, 
and  that  your  love,  if  ever  you  had  any,  has  van- 
ished with  your  passion.* 

"Attend,  I  beseech  you,  to  my  request — if  I  am 
to  be  deprived  of  your  society,  givo  me  what  else 
yoo  can,  at  least  a  few  lines — and  can  you,  who  are 

*  Coneopi^entia  te  mihi  potias  qnsm  amicitia  sociavit 
libidinis  ardor  potius  qoam  amor.  Ubi  igitiir  quod  desid- 
«nhts  cesnavit,  qaicquid  propter  hoc  axhibebas  pariter 


so  rich  in  words,  refuse  me  that  faint  image  of  your- 
self? My  soul  cannot  exist  without  you.  Receive 
it  kindly.  There  it  will  be  happy,  if  you  be  indul- 
gent ;  if  you  only  return  kindness  for  kindness,  tri- 
fles for  things  of  moment,  and  a  few  words  for  all 
the  deeds  of  my  life.  Were  you  less  secure  of  my 
love,  you  would  be  more  solicitous.  But,  because 
my  conduct  has  rendered  you  secure,  you  neglect 
rae.  By  that  God,  then,  to  whom  your  life  is  con- 
secrated, I  conjure  you,  send  me  some  lines  of  con- 
solation! Once,  when  pleasure  was  your  pursuit, 
how  oAen  did  I  hear  from  you  1  In  your  songs,  the 
name  of  Heloisa  was  made  familiar  to  every  tongue, 
it  was  heard  in  every  street,  the  walls  of  every 
house  repeated  it.  With  how  much  greater  pro- 
priety might  you  now  call  me  to  God,  than  you  then 
did,  to  pleasure !  Think  on  my  petition — Farewell, 
ray  only  frie»id,  my  all,  farewell !"  These  short 
extracts  from  the  celebrated  epistle  of  Heloisa  to 
Abeillard,  which  Pope  has  so  elegantly,  but  too 
glowingly  wrought  into  verse,  will  display  the  ten- 
derness and  devotion  of  this  lovely  and  interesting 
woman.  The  whole  letter  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  modern  latin ity,  and  teems  with  the  most  gene- 
rous sentiment,  and  the  finest  sensibility.  It  dis- 
plays the  workings  of  a  mind,  rich  in  genius,  but 
subdued  by  aflliction,  and  agitated  by  love.  The 
style  is  pure,  concise,  and  nervous,  and  decidedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  Abeillard,  though  so  distinguished, 
in  that  age,  for  his  learning.  To  this  warm  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  his  feelings,  Abeillard  makes  a 
cold  and  formal  reply,  exhorting  her  and  her  sister 
nuns  to  pray  for  him ;  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  sends  a  new  form,  which  he  desires 
them  daily  to  recite  for  his  personal  safety,  and  the 
good  of  his  soul.  The  truth  is,  Abeillard  no  longer 
loved,  and  his  persecutions  and  misfortunes  made 
him  still  more  selfish  than  he  had  been  before.  He- 
loisa^s  disappointment  must  have  been  extreme,  after 
the  perusal  of  this  cold  and  languid  eflfusion,  which 
responded  not  to  the  ardor  of  her  feelings  and  which 
breathed  no  sentiment  in  harmony  with  her^s.  Her 
answer  was  marked  by  greater  power  of  eloquence, 
more  warmth  and  rapidity  of  expression,  with  senti- 
ments more  glowing,  and  with  thoughts  more  breath- 
ing and  voluptuous,  than  those  by  which  her  first 
letter  was  distinguished.  She  complains  of  his 
cruelty  in  alluding  to  the  impression  he  was  under, 
"  that  his  enemies  might  so  far  prevail,  as  to  take 
away  his  life,"  &c.  **  Oh  !  Abeillard,"  she  says, 
**how  could  your  mind  suggest  such  ideas!  how 
could  your  hand  write  them !  No,  no  :  God  will 
never  so  far  forsake  his  servants,  as  to  perpetuate 
our  lives  when  you  arc  gone.  Do  you  then  imagine 
we  can  ever  forget  you  ?  If  the  sole  mention  of  your 
death  thus  strikes  us  to  the  heart,  what  would  the 
reality  not  do  ?  It  is  our  prayer  to  Heaven  that  we 
may  not  survive  you !"  She  dwells  on  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  she  had  been  raised  by  her  union  with 
Abeillard — on  the  unbounded  happiness  and  exqul- 
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site  enjoyments  which  she  had  once  tasted,  and 
which  were  now  no  more.  "  Hanging  over  my 
pitiable  state,  I  shed  the  more  tears,  ^^'hen  I  view 
the  magnitude  of  my  losses;  but  they  redouble, 
when  recollection  tells  me  bow  dear  that  possession 
was,  which  I  have  lost.  To  the  greatest  joys  have 
succeeded  the  greatest  sorrows."  She  reverts  to 
their  former  pleasures  and  the  scenes  of  their  for- 
mer delight,  and  confesses  and  laments  her  weak- 
ness, in  a  strain  glowing  and  impassioned.  *^  So 
fascinating  were  the  pleasures  we  once  indulged, 
that  I  cannot  efface  their  impression.  Wherever  I 
turn  my  eyes,  in  all  their  charms,  there  they  are 
present  to  me.  Even  in  my  dreams,  the  dear  phan- 
toms hover  around  me.  When  I  should  grieve  for 
what  is  passed,  I  only  sigh  that  the  same  pleasures 
return  no  niore." 

I  waste  tbe  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  tbee ; 
Thy  image  steals  between  ray  God  and  me  ! 

She  concludes  this  beautiful  letter  by  the  follow- 
ing candid  confession.  ^'  I  look  for  no  laurels,  no 
crown  of  victory.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  keep  out 
of  danger.  I  like  not  the  perils  of  war.  If  God 
will  but  give  me  the  lowest  place  in  Heaven,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  No  jealousy  is  there,  where  each  one 
is  pleased  with  his  own  allotment  of  happiness.'^ 

But  no  appeal,  however  eloquent — no  remon- 
strance, however  pathetic — could  move  the  monk- 
ish and  torpid  Abeillard,  whose  life  was  now  in 
truth 


A  long  dead  calm  of  fixed  repose; 


No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  biood  that  glows. 

He  replies  in  a  strain  of  serious  expostulation — 
turns  her  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
the  mercies  of  God,  exhorts  her  to  banish  from  her 
mind  the  baneful  thoughts  of  those  pleasures  to 
which  she  so  frequently  reverts,  and  on  which  she 
seems  to  delight  too  much  to  dwell ;  and  concludes 
with  a  prayer  which  he  requests  her  oden  to  repeat. 
Another  letter  from  Heloisa,  in  a  more  subdued  and 
religious  tone,  closes  the  interesting  correspondence 
of  those  unfortunate  lovers. 

After  a  long  life,  embittered  by  misfortune  and 
harassed  by  persecution,  Abeillard,  the  learned 
and  once  f;iscinating  Abeillard,  breathed  his  last  at 
the  Abbey  of  Cluni,  whither  he  had  gone,  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  to  obtain  justice  and  seek  redress 
from  the  injuries  and  calumnies  of  his  enemies, 
whom  he  had  cited  to  appear.  He  was  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age  at  the  period  of  bis  death.  He- 
loisa, whose  attachment  no  time  or  absence  could 
diminish — received  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his 
decease  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  but  not  with- 
out deeply  feeling  the  loss  she  had  sustained.  Some 
days  after  this  afflicting  intelligence,  and  when  her 
grief  had  somewhat  abated,  she  asked  for,  and  ob- 
tained the  body  of  her  husband  from  the  Abbot  of 
Cluni.  It  was  laid  in  the  vault  which  Heloisa  had 
caused  to  b^  prepared  for  its  reception — ^lier  sorrow 


was  deep,  but  not  querulous — ^she  hung  over  the 
grave  of  her  long  loved  Abeillard  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  removed ;  and  daily  and  almost  unceas- 
ingly for  twenty-one  years  after,  she  wept  and 
prayed  at  the  tomb  of  him  whom  she  loved  as  no 
woman  had  ever  loved  before— 

O  !  Death,  all  eloquent !  you  only  prove. 
What  du*t  we  doal  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

This  interesting  woman,  as  if  destined  to  equal 
her  husband  in  years,  as  well  as  in  genius  and  learn- 
ing, expired  in  the  sixty- third  year  of  her  age, 
twenty  one  years  after  his  death,  and  lefl,  as  her 
last  dying  request,  that  she  might  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  by  the  side  of  Abeillard.  Her  request  was 
complied  with,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  once 
learned,  pious  and  beautiful  Heloisa,  was  consigned 
to  the  tomb  which  contained  the  body  of  her  haa- 
band.  It  is  asserted,  by  the  historian  of  their  lives 
that  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  and  they  were  in 
the  act  of  letting  down  the  body  of  Helosia,  Abeil- 
lard extended  his  arms  to  receive  her,  and  press- 
ing her  to  his  breast,  thus  exhibited  to  posterity  an 
inimitable  example  of  the  fidelity  of  conjugal  at- 
tachment, stronger  than  death  itself.  Existing  in 
the  tomb,  he  observes,  it  ought  surely  to  continue 
in  Heaven,  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  pure,  more 
noble,  and  more  elevated. 

For  this  fact,  I  do  not  pretend  to  vouch.  I  should 
judge  it  rather  apochryphal,  when  the  indifference 
of  Abeillard,  while  living,  is  considered.  It  is, 
however,  true,  that  for  six  hundred  years,  notwith- 
standing the  various  changes  the  tomb  and  building 
had  undergone,  no  separation  had  taken  place  in 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  profoundest  res- 
pect and  veneration  have  always  been  paid  to  so 
rare  and  so  holy  a  union.  In  1779,  a  marble  monu- 
ment, projected  by  the  Abbess,  Mad.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, was  erected  in  honor  of  this  unfortunate 
pair,  and  the  following  epitaph,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Marmontel,  was  inscribed  upon  it.  I  give 
the  English  translation — 

Here, 
Under  the  same  stone,  repose 
Peter  Abeillard  the  founder, 
And  Heloisa,  the  first  Abbess, 
of  this  Monastery. 
Alike  in  dispositions  and  in  love. 
They. were  once  united  in  the  same  pursuits. 
The  same  fatal  marriage,  and  the  same  repentance ; 
And  now  in  cternHl  happiness, 
We  trust  they  are  not  divided. 

I  ga^ed  with  a  feeling  it  is  difficult  to  analize  or 
describe,  on  the  tomb  that  contained  the  ashes  of 
two  beings  once  so  distinguished  and  so  unfortunate. 
What  now  remains  of  that  splendid  beauty  which 
fascinated  the  eye  of  all  who  beheld  it  ? — where  are 
now  the  graceful  form,  the  eloquent  and  soul-thrill- 
ing voice,  the  elaborate  research,  and  extended  in- 
tellect, which  were  once  the  objects  of  general  ad- 
miration and  wonder  1  Alas !  they  are  as  if  they 
had  never  been.     Man  is  dust,  and  to  dust  he  re* 
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tarna — he  odly  serves  to  fertilize  the  earth  from 
which  he  springs — and  all  his  greatness,  and  glory, 
and  power,  are  bat  the  flitting  ignis  fatui  of  living 
corraption — the  glittering  and  evanescent  meteors 
that  irradiate  the  path  of  life  for  a  moment,  and 
then  sink  forever,  in  the  eternal  night  of  death — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

The  fame  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  may  claim 
far  their  mighty  dust  some  small  respect  and  vene- 
ration, and  we  may  perhapa  tread  upon  it  more 
lightly,  or  spam  it  with  less  contempt ;  but  no  hu- 
man eye  can  distinguish  their  ashes  from  those  of 
the  bamblest  menial,  or  the  poorest  slave,  that  min- 
gle with  the  common  earth,  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded.    Who  is  there,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
even  brilliant  career  of  life,  that  may  not  exclaim 
with  Petrarch- 
Che  qaanto  piace  al  mondo  e  breve  togno. 
Or,  with  Burke — 
*'AIas !  what  shadows  we  are  and  what  shadows  we  pursue!' 

Years  after  this,  as  I  wandered  in  the  picturesque 
and  romantic  burial  ground  of  Pere  la  Chaise  in 
Paris,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beau- 
tifal  monument,  which  I  discovered  to  be  that  of 
Abeillard  and  Heloisa.  Their  ashes  were  here 
still  preserved  and  still  united,  blending  together  in 
death;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years, 
mingling,  as  she  had  often  wished  while  living,  they 
might,  in  one  common  and  undistinguiehablemass. 
Their  monument,  a  gothic  chapel,  was  formed  of 
the  ruins  of  the  far-famed  Paraclete,  and  exhibited 
a  spectacle  at  once  touching  and  beautiful.  How 
powerful,  how  wonderful,  is  the  charm  of  love ! 
The  ardent  and  devoted  attachment  of  Heloisa  to 
Abeillard,  has  preserved  their  memory  from  obli- 
vion, and  has  transmitted  their  lives,  and  their  mis- 
fortunes to  posterity.  The  romantic  character  of 
her  love  has  spread  around  her  name,  and  that  of 
her  husband,  a  ray  of  glory,  that  the  lapse  of  ages 
has  rendered  more  mellow,  but  not  less  lovely ;  and, 
has  called  forth  an  interest  more  deep  and  holy, 
than  all  that  the  mere  learning,  and  eloquence,  and 
beaoty,  which  each  possessed,  could  ever  have  pro- 
duced. 

liebisa !  says  a  French  writer — at  this  name,  a 
sigh  involuntarily  escapes  from  the  heart,  and  reli- 
gion wishes  that  she  could  exult  at  a  triumph  that 
was  not  altogether  produced  by  her  influence. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  love  o{ 
Heloisa,  ardent,  sincere,  and  undying,  and  that  of 
the  paling  sonneteer  Petrarch,  whose  eyes  were 
always  filled  with  tears,  and  whose  tongue  was  al- 
ways eloquent  with  complaints,  at  the  cruelty  of  a 
heing  whom  he  never  truly  loved.  But,  the  love 
which  woman  feels,  is  a  different  sentiment  from 
that  which  sometimes  agitates  the  breast  of  man. 
In  her;  it  is  a  feeling  which  enters  into  all  the 
thoQgbts,  and  bosiliess,  and  actions  of  life ;  in  him, 


it  is  but  the  lightning  tempest  of  passion,  that  glares 
and  flashes  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappears  for- 
ever. 

CHAPTER  n. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  through  this 
weary  world,  I  found  myself,  at  the  close  of  a  fine 
summer  day,  in  the  romantic  and  beautiful  vale  of 
Vaucluse,  to  which  Petrarch  has  given  a  kind  of 
classical  interest.  It  was  twilight  and  the  breeze 
swept  across  the  Meditterranean,  and  felt  like  that 
which  **  breathes  upon  a  bed  of  violets — stealing 
and  giving  odor."  My  senses  were  lulled  into  a 
species  of  melancholy  stupor — the  "  beetle  winged 
his  drowsy  flight"  around  me — the  hollow  murmurs 
of  a  remote  waterfall — the  lowing  of  distant  cattle — 
the  fragrant  breathings  of  the  evening  gale,  and  the 
calm  serenity  of  the  overhanging  firmament — gave 
a  delicious  mellowness,  and  beauty  to  the  landscape, 
and  produced  a  tone  of  pensiveness  in  keeping  with 
the  scene  on  which  I  gazed.  I  scarcely  knew  what 
had  carried  me  to  the  romantic  spot  where  I  stood. 
I  thought  I  had  wandered  thither  without  any  defi- 
nite object,  careless  of  the  future  and  reckless  of 
the  past ;  but  when  I  came  to  reflect,  I  found  it  was 
Petrarch^a  fame,  and  Petrarch^s  love,  which  had 
acted  like  a  secret  spell,  upon  my  mind — and  had 
drawn  me  to  the  vale,  so  celebrated,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  laureat  poet  of  Italy.  In  my  moodiest 
state  of  feeling,  I  have  always  been  soothed  by  the 
tender,  and  elevated  by  the  sublime  effusions  of  the 
bard — and  have  felt  a  deeper  and  holier  interest, 
while  contemplating  those  scenes  to  which,  by  the 
power  and  witchery  of  genius,  he  has  given  im- 
mortality. It  has  been  most  elegantly  remarked 
that  "  Troy  is  not  the  only  place  preserved  fVom 
oblivion  by  a  poet.  While  even  the  situations  of 
magnificent  cities  are  forgotten,  we  are  familiar 
with  the  insignificant  village,  that  sheltered  some 
humble  philosopher,  or  the  rill  that  quenched  the 
thirst  of  some  indigent  bard."* 

Afler  a  lapse  of  near  five  hundred  years,  I  stood 
on  the  very  spot  where  Petrarch  had  oAen  mused, 
I  gazed  on  the  same  cloudless  sky,  the  same  ro- 
mantic stream.  The  same  dark  cavern,  which  he 
had  so  often  contemplated,  and  which  have  become 
identified  with  his  name.  The  place  was  hallowed 
and  consecrated  by  his  genius ;  and  I  felt  as  if  his 
spirit  hovered  around  me,  and  gave  vitality  to  the 
inanimate  objects,  by  which  I  was  surrounded.  It 
was  not  his  love,  but  his  genius ;  not  his  mawkish 
amatory  strains,  but  the  tender  and  sometimes  beau- 
tiful inspirations  of  his  Italian  muse,  that  imparted 
to  the  rich  and  living  landscape,  the  pure  and  holy 
interest  I  experienced.     I  had  always  believed  that 

•  Vixcre  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Mtilti,  sed  omiies  ilhchryroabiles 
Urgentar,  ignotiqne  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  va'e  tacro.  Hor, 
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his  bve  was  more  the  creature  of  imagination  than 
of  the  heart — and  that  Laara,  if  she  ever  existed 
(and  it  has  been  questioned  by  some)  was  a  being 
partly  real,  and  partly  imaginary,  and  of  whom  he 
might  have  been  at  first,  in  some  small  degree,  en- 
amoured. Poets  are  apt  to  be  influenced  as  much 
by  fancy  as  by  feeling — and  as  they  can  give  to 
"  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  snrprise  that  they  should  some- 
times feign  a  love,  they  do  not  feel — and  endow  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  imagination  with  all  those 
charms  of  person,  and  that  moral  and  intellectual 
loveliness,  they  would  wish  her  to  possess.  Love 
is  a  passion  that  will  not  last,  if  it  be  not  recipro- 
cated, and  cannot  long  exist,  if  its  object  be  enjoyed 
by  another.  Laura  was  a  married  woman,  and  to 
her  husband,  she  is  said  to  have  been  tenderly  at- 
tached. Petrarch  might  have  been  pleased,  nay, 
smitten  with  her  beauty,  when  she  first  burst  upon 
his  sight ;  but  to  suppose  that  he  really  loved  Laura, 
for  twenty  years  with  that  intensity  of  passion, 
which  he  would  have  the  world  to  believe — Laura, 
the  wife  of  De  Sade,  and  the  mother  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, is  rather  too  extravagant  to  be  easily  cre- 
dited, even  in  the  warm  and  voluptuous  climate  of 
Italy.  No!  Petrarch^s  love  was  but  little  more 
than  the  creature  of  fancy — the  dream  of  imagi- 
nation ;  it  wanted  that  deep-toned  reality  and  feel- 
ing, which  belong  to  the  true  character  of  such  a 
passion.  He  pules  and  whines  and  deals  in  puerile 
conceits,  too  much  for  one  whose  heart  is  embraced 
by  the  consuming  fire  of  love.  His  very  thoughts 
and  language,  are  those  which  emanate  from  the 
head,  and  not  the  heart.  Take  for  example,  the 
following  specimen  out  of  many  that  might  be  se- 
lected— 

Pcnaive,  weeping,  mght  and  c2ay, 
From  this  shore  to  that  I  fly, 
Changeful  as  the  lunar  ray ; 
And  when  evening  veils  the  sky 
Then  my  teaxM  might  tuiell  thefloodt — 
Then  my  sighs  might  bow  the  woods. 

In  the  same  strain,  Petrarch  wrote,  while  folded 
in  the  illicit  embraces  of  another  woman — and  he 
employs  the  same  exuberance  of  praise,  and  the 
same  extravagance,  and  affectation  of  grief,  in  the 
twentieth,  as  he  did  in  the  first  year  of  his  pre- 
tended attachment.  This  is  not^in  nature.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been,  even  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy, or  of  friendship,  with  this  poetical  mistress 
of  his  afiections;  for,  he  seldom  or  never,  it  is  said 
saw  her,  but  in  public,  or  when  surrounded  by  her 
friends — and  though  lovely,  as  a  houri  in  the  bowers 
of  paradise,  when  she  first  blazed  upon  him,  in  all 
the  radiance  of  youth,  the  fertility  of  his  imagina- 
tion was  unequal  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  de- 
cay and  havock,  with  which  time  had  assailed  her. 
Twenty  years  will  make  horrible  inroads  upon  fe- 
male beauty,  the  most  exquisite,  even,  though  its 
possessor  be  unmarried,  and  in  ease  and  affluence. 


The  eye  will  lose  its  brilliancy — the  hair  its  gloss — 
the  lips  its  richness — and  the  cheek  its  roseate 
bloom — and  the  muse  will  seek  in  vain,  to  lavish 
her  decorations,  and  to  create  new  charms  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies,  which  time  and  nature  have 
produced.  But  in  spite  of  nature  and  time,  Pe- 
trarch continued  to  write  sonnets,  filled  with  com- 
plaints, and  breathing  sighs  of  wretchedness,  and 
woe,  when  scarcely  anything  was  left  to  excite 
love.  Twenty  years  after  he  eould  have  seen  but 
a  small  remnant  of  that  dazzling  beauty  in  her, 
whose  "  face,  air  and  gate,"  he  says  when  he  first 
saw  her, "  were  something  more  than  mortal ;  whose 
golden  locks  waved  over  her  shoulders,  whiter  than 
snow,  and  whose  ringlets  were  interwoven  by  the 
fingers  of  love."  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  although  she  was  a  marrieji 
woman,  and  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  he  per- 
severed, in  his  complaints — his  importunities — his 
conceits,  and  what  the  world  has  called,  his  love. 
Even  a  few  months  after  beholding  this  vision  of 
excellence,  when  the  "  brightest  fiame  of  love  was  lit 
up  in  his  soul,"  and  when  his  emotions  were  too  in- 
tense for  utterance,  he  abandons  Laura,  retires  to 
a  Gascon  village  with  three  friends,  and  spends  a 
delicious  summer,  nay,  '^  almost"  according  to  his 
own  account  *'  a  celestial  one."  *'I  cannot,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  recal  a  season  passed  so  agreeably,  with- 
out regretting  it — those  were  the  most  delightful 
days  of  my  life^  And  this  was  Petrarch,  the 
sighing — desponding — love-sick  Petrarch,  just  after 
he  had  beheld  for  the  first  time,  his  beautiful  Laura, 
who  by  the  love  which  she  had  excited,  was  to  be 
the  means  of  depriving  him  forever  of  all  peace 
and  happiness  in  the  world.  But  the  poet  when 
pressed  by  St.  Augustine,  confesses  "  that  it  was 
not  the  person  of  Laura  he  adored  but  her  soul — 
so  superior  to  all  others."  The  soul  of  a  woman 
who  could  not  even  read  the  amorous  efiiisions,  he 
so  frequently  addressed  to  her  beautiful  eye-brows ; 
and  her  golden  hair ;  and  whose  mental  accomplish- 
ments, could  not  have  been  very  eminent  in  an  age, 
when  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  entitled 
its  possessor  to  the  appellation  of  learned.  Bat 
even  Laura,  uneducated  as  she  was,  must  have  had 
sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  the  love  which  Pe- 
trarch felt,  was  the  love  of  fame,  and  not  of  her. 
His  first  sonnets,  were  every  where  received  with 
enthusiastic  approbation  and  delight,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  pour  them  out  from  time  to  time,  because 
the  world  continued  to  lavish  upon  them  its  praises, 
and  to  rouse  him  to  new  efforts  by  new  applause. 
The  road  to  honor  was  thus,  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent, unfolded  to  his  view,  and  making  Laura  a 
plaything  of  imagination,  and  the  poetical  object  of 
his  affections — he  wrote  and  was  read — he  con- 
tinued to  sigh  and  lament,  and  the  female  world 
sympathised  in  his  miseries.  He  poured  out  his 
sorrows,  and  described  all  the  little  circumstances 
of  his  passion,  in  strains  indeed  of  great  beauty ; 
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aod  mankiod  wondered  at  the  apparent  tenderness 
and  seosibility  of  his  heart,  and  admired  the  fertility 
aod  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  This  food  to  his  va- 
oitj  was  as  profusely  administered,  as  it  was  ea- 
gerly received ;  and  as  his  love  had  given  him  fame, 
he  Rontinaed  to  love,  and  to  paint  its  sorrows,  in 
spite  of  the  appalling  ravages  of  time,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  and  the  decay  of  nature,  till  death,  in 
pore  coouniseratioo,  snatched  from  the  world  this 
vision  of  poeticrl  beauty.  In  his  first  canzoni, 
written  when  Petrarch  was  advanced  in  years,  there 
is  an  evident  intimation  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
eharacter  he  had  assumed,  and  the  part  he  had 
played  for  so  many  years — 

Oft  on  my  cheek,  the  conscioas  crimson  glows, 
And  sad  reflection  tells — unKrateful  thought ! 

How  jeering:  crowds  have  mockM  my  love  lorn  woes : 

'    Bat  foUy*M  fruits  are  penitence  and  ehame : 

With  this  just  maxim,  I've  too  dearly  bought, 
TTut  mofCa  appUntae  ia  but  a  trcuuient  dream.* 

lo  the  whole  course  of  his  poetical  passion,  Pe- 
trarch deals  in  a  species  of  mysticism,  against  which 
troe  sensibility  revolts ;  and,  he  seems  anxious  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  his  love  is  purely  Pla- 
tooic.  He  throws  a  veil  over  his  mistress  and 
shroods  her  from  our  view,  and  when  he  attempts 
to  exhibit  her,  it  is  always  in  the  attitude  and  bear- 
ing of  a  being  of  another  world,  with  whom  we 
hare  no  common  or  natural  sympathies.  He  per- 
petually plays  upon  her  name,  and  personifies  her 
heart.  ^*  Throughout  his  whole  life,  we  are  in  doubt^' 
says  Sismondi,t  *'  whether  it  is  of  Laura,  or  of  the 
laorel  that  he  is  enamoured  ;'^  and,  we  are  disgusted 
with  the  endless  colloquies  he  constantly  carries  on, 
with  the  personified  heart  of  his  mistress ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  we  have  just  quoted,  **  speaks, 
answers,  argues,  is  ever  upon  his  lips,  in  his  eyes, 
aod  yet  ever  at  a  distance."  When  he  goes  to 
bary  himself  in  the  delicious  solitudes  of  Vaucluse, 
be  holds  out  the  idea  that  he  retires  to  cool  the  ar- 
dor of  his  love,  or  to  meliorate  the  intensity  of 
hb  sofiering  in  the  sylvan  retreats,  or  the  marvel- 
loos  fountain  of  this  romantic  vale.  But,  it  would 
appear,  that  his  object  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else 
connected  with  Laura,  was  to  obtain  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  A  sonnet  always  preceded  these  cus- 
tomary migrations ;  and  while  his  genius  was  ad- 
mired, his  constancy  and  attachment  were  necessa- 
rily the  subjects  of  wonder  and  adoration  to  the 
beauties  and  the  splendid  coteries  of  Avignon. 
While  in  his  retirement,  however,  he  very  coolly 
employed  himself  in  composing  his  moral  and  phi- 
losophical works  (which,  by  the  way,  are  rather 

*  Ma  brn  veggi'hor,  si  come  al  popol  tntto, 
Favola  fui  gran  tempo ;  ondc  sovenie 
Di  me  medesmo  meco  mi  ver^gogno  : 
E  del  roio  raneggiar  vei^ogna  e*l  frulto 
E  *I  penlirse,  e*l  conoscer  cbiaramente 
Che  quanU)  piace  al  roondo  e  breve  sogno. 

Sm,  1. 
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heavy  and  vapid,)  in  reading  the  authors  he  had  with 
some  labor  collected — "  those  friends,"  he  observes, 
"  whose  society  are  delightful — who  are  never  ca^ 
pricious,  and  who  answer  all  my  questions ;"  and, 
in  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  the  world,  for 
believing  that  love  was  the  cause  of  his  seclu- 
sion. 

Petrarch,  lived  at  an  age,  when  the  poetry  of  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  w^as  held  in  high  estima- 
tion throughout  all  Italy.     These  poets  had  long 
enveloped  love  in  a  veil  of  mysticism ;  and  wrote 
about  it,  with  a  species  of  metaphysical  refinement, 
which  they  mistook  for  sentiment ;  and  indulged  in 
rant,  bombast,  and  conceits,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  true  characteristics  of  simplicity,  nature 
and  passion.     "  The  causeless  griefs,  the  languors, 
the  dying  complaints  of  a  lover,**  says  Sismondi, 
"  became  a  constituent  portion  of  the  consecrated 
language  in  which  the  troubadour  addressed  his  mis< 
tress,  and  from  which  he  could  not,  without  impro- 
priety depart."    It  was  this  spirit  which  Petrarch 
imbibed,  and,  instead  of  imitating  the  fine  lyrical 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  literature  he 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve,  and  so  industrious  to 
dififuse,  he  made  the  Provencals  his  models ;  and,  in 
language  distinguished  for  its  harmony  and  pictur- 
esqueness,  poured  out  his  mysticism  and  conceits — 
his  afl^ectation  and  refinement,  till  he  deceived  the 
world  into  the  belief  that  his  passion  was  as  ardent 
and  sincere,  as  his  genius  was  brilliant,  and  his 
poetry  beautiful.     But,  how  unlike  was  Petrarch*s 
love  to  that  of  the  interesting  and  unfortunate  He- 
loisa — the  source  of  all  her  happiness  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  her  miseries !     In  the  one,  it  was  but 
little  more  than  the  creature  of  fancy,  or  rather  the 
ofiTspring  of  vanity  and  the  love  of  fame — ^in  the 
other,  it  was  seated  deeply  in  the  heart,  gave  pul- 
sation to  all  its  arteries,  and  vigor  to  all  its  motions. 
The  image  of  her  lover  was  interwoven  with  every 
thought,  and  identified  with  her  very  existence ;  it 
was  unceasingly  blended  with  all  that  could  charm 
or  delight,  and  embodied  with  her  finest  and  most 
exquisite  associations.     It  floated,  in  delicious  love- 
liness, before  her  mind  while  awake,  and  stood  forth 
with  more  than  living  reality  in  the  visions  of  night. 
Amidst  the  fascinations  of  the  world,  or  in  the  gloom 
of  the  cloister,  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, or  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  retirement, 
it  was  still  the  object  of  her  fondest  adoration,  the 
brilliant  focus  on  which  her  mind  concentrated,  and 
the  gorgeous  vision   of  her  day-dreams,  around 
which  her  fancy  loved  to  play,  and  on  which  her 
heart  delighted  to  repose.     But,  to  Petrarch,  the 
image  of  Laura  was  one  which  the  poet*s  imagina- 
tion could  body  forth — beautiful,  indeed,  as  an  ideal 
creation,  but  destitute  of  the  warmth  and  glow  and 
freshness  of  living  nature.     It  could  have  given  no 
stimulus  to  the  heart,  and  roused  no  strong  or  un- 
governable feeling  of  the  soul.     Petrarch  never  did 
make,  never  could  have  made«  such  a  sacrifice  as 
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that  to  which  Heloisa  voluntarily  submitted.  Laura 
never  would  have  been  to  him  the  cause  of  mad- 
ness or  death — of  eternal  seclusion,  or  ihe  final 
abandonment  of  fame.  Like  Cowley,  there  was 
too  much  of  metaphysics  and  mysticism — of  refine- 
ment and  subtlety  about  his  attachment,  to  render 
it  alarming  or  dangerous  in  its  effects — or  to  make 
it  capable  of  operating  strongly  upon  his  mind,  his 
conduct,  or  his  life.  Laura  was  indeed  no  more  to 
Petrarch,  than  Julia  was  to  Rousseau ;  and,  what- 
ever effort  Gingoene  may  employ  to  give  a  history 
of  the  real  attachment  of  the  Italian  sonneteer  to 
his  mistress,  I  cannot  believe  that  his  love,  **  if  love 
it  may  be  called,**  ever  rose  to  ihe  power,  or  as- 
sumed the  nature,  of  a  passion. 

But  Laura,  whether  the  object  of  Petrarch^s  love 
or  fancy,  was  a  woman  of  no  common  character. 
To  resist,  for  so  long  a  period,  the  splendid  eulogies, 
and  the  personal  beauty,  of  so  distinguished  a  poet, 
at  an  age  too  when  it  was  decreed  by  the  court  of 
love,  that  marriage  should  interpose  no  barrier  to 
the  affections  of  the  heart — and  when  the  morals 
of  society  were  loose,  and  dissolute  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  was  an  evidence  of  purity  and  virtoe  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  any  age,  or  country.  The 
beauty  of  Laura^s  moral  character  is  much  more  to 
be  admired  than  that  of  her  person,  splendid  as  the 
poet  has  represented  it  to  be.  Her  chastity,  **  pure 
as  the  icicle  on  Dianas  temple*'  and  proof  to  all  the 
praises  and  blandishments  of  a  man  whose  person 
was  elegant,  and  whose  genius  was  splendid,  and 
to  whom  in  that  age  at  least,  iew  women  would 
have  hesitated  to  yield  op  their  hearts,  stands  out 
as  a  beautiful  relief  to  the  moral  darkness,  by 
which  it  was  encompassed — and  furnishes  a  sub- 
ject which  every  lover  of  virtue  must  <lelight  to 
contemplate.  Her  answer  to  Petrarch,  when  he 
first  disclosed  to  her  his  love,  fully  developes  her 
real  character,  and  should  forever  have  barred  all 
future  importunity.  *'  I  am  not,  indeed,  Petrarch, 
the  person  you  suppose  me.**  This  damped  his 
ardor  for  a  time ;  but  he  persevered  in  his  suit,  and 
continued  to  rant  about  his  sorrows,  till  the  object 
of  his  pretended  affection  no  longer  existed;  be- 
cause he  discovered  that  the  story  of  his  attach- 
ment produced  interest,  and  the  theme  he  had  chosen 
was  susceptible  of  all  the  charms,  and  embellish- 
ments of  poetry,  and  gave  to  his  efforts  the  high 
reputation  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  attain.  In 
the  present  age,  such  an  attachment,  however  Pla- 
tonic, or  poetical,  would  be  justly  regarded  with 
indignation  and  abhorrence ;  and  the  attempt  of  a 
man,  however  endowed  with  the  mens  divinior,  to 
address  a  married  woman  and  a  mother  in  amatory 
strains,  like  those  of  Petrarch,  would  lead,  it  is  cer- 
tain, to  a  reputation,  much  less  honorable  and  grati- 
fying than  that  which  conducted  the  Italian  poet  to 
the  capitol  of  Rome ;  and  caused  his  brow  to  be 
decorated  with  the  laurel  wreath,  at  which  his  am- 
bition had  aimed.    A  finer  perception  of  moral 


beauty,  and  a  more  enlightened  Christianity,  have 
rendered  the  matrimonial  onion,  too  holy  and  sa- 
cred to  be  violated  with  impunity ;  or  to  be  touched 
without  indignation.  This  union  of  all  that  is  de- 
lightful in  life,  of  two  beings  joined  together,  by 
the  warmest  and  closest  ties  of  affection  and  sym- 
pathy, and  interest — running  into  and  blending  to- 
gether in  one  creature,  animated  by  one  common 
impulse,  and  pursuing  one  common  end — is  now 
looked  upon  as  too  awful  to  be  trifled  with  or  as- 
sailed, by  thoughtlessness  or  vice;  and  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  world,  have  thrown  around  it 
an  armor  that  but  few  have  the  hardihood  or  the 
profligacy  to  attempt  to  penetrate.  Would  that  it 
had  always  been  so !  What  agony  it  would  have 
spared !  what  bitterness  and  misery  it  would  have 
prevented ! 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  Petrarch*s  love,  with- 
out saying  something  of  his  poetry ;  especially  as 
the  language  of  Italy,  is  now  becoming  a  fashion- 
able branch  of  education  in  this  country. 

Petrarch  was  a  man  of  elegant  genius,  and  de- 
voted to  study — and  particularly  to  that  of  classical 
literature.  His  indefatigable  and  successful  efforts 
to  restore  the  literary  productbns  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  to  produce  a  taste  for  their  various  ex- 
cellencies, have  given  him  a  lasting  claim  upoir  the 
gratitude  of  posterity ;  and  entitled  htm  to  a  meed 
of  praise,  that  his  poetry  would  never  perhaps  have 
yielded  him.  Like  many  other  distinguished  ao- 
thnils,  he  prided  himself  most  on  that,  for  which  the 
world  has  allowed  him  the  least  credit.  I  mean 
his  Latin  compositions,  which  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  purity  and  elegance  of  their  style,  are 
now  seldom  read,  but  from  curiosity.  Their  cha- 
racteristic defects  are  dullness,  bombast,  a  want  of 
truth,  of  sentiment,  and  depth  of  thought.  But  his 
Italian  poetry,  to  which  he  pretended  to  disclaim  all 
merit,  is  entitled  to  high  commendation  for  its  me- 
lodiousness and  beauty,  and  for  contributing,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  perfection  of  the  fine  language 
in  which  it  was  written.  His  lyrical  productions 
consisted  of  sonnets  and  canzoni;  the  first  were 
borrowed  from  the  Sicilians  and  the  last  from  thB 
Provencals  or  Troubadours. 

The  sonnet,  called  by  an  Italian,  with  great  feli- 
city of  expression,  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  from  its 
being  confined  to  fourteen  lines,  was  composed  of 
two  quatrains  and  too  tercels,  and  had  never  more 
than  five  rhymes.  The  great  labor  which  Petrarch 
bestowed  upon  this  species  of  poetry  rendered  it 
popular,  and  added  much  to  the  progress  of  the 
Italian  language  in  refinement,  and  correctness. 
Every  thing  of  vulgarity  and  barbarism  was  care- 
fully rejected,  and  the  most  elaborate  attention  em- 
ployed to  render  the  poetry  polished,  elegant  and  nae- 
lodious.  Unlike  his  precursors  in  the  same  walks  of 
fancy,  who  were  in  an  eminent  degree  indelicate 
and  licentious ;  Petrarch  never  breathes  a  senti- 
ment^ or  utters  an  expression  offensive  to  purity,  or 
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lepagnant  to  the  most  fastidious  delicacy.  But  the 
peculiar  oat  are  of  the  «onnet  tended  to  preclude  the 
development  of  strong  feeling  or  powerful  passiou, 
and  seems  limited  to  the  indulgence  of  sparkling 
coDceitSf  brilliant  ornaments,  striking  antithesis,  and 
epigrammatic  points.  Petrarch *s  sonnets,  there- 
fore, though  rich,  fanciful  and  polished,  are  defi- 
cient in  the  expression  of  truth,  nature  and  genuine 
feeling;  and  though  sparkling  and  glowing,  like 
the  diamond,  they  are  like  the  diamond,  cold  and 
lifeless.  On  the  other  form  of  his  lyrical  composi- 
tions, the  canzonit  much  praise  has  justly  been  be- 
stowed. It  embraces  a  greater  range  of  thought 
and  sentiment — is  more  susceptible  of  sublimity,  pa- 
thos and  enthusiasm,  and  assimilates  more  nearly 
to  the  fire  and  animation  of  the  ancient  ode.  In 
most  of  Petrarch^s  cansoni,  those  qualities  are 
strikingly  exemplified.  His  thoughts  are  frequently 
grand — bis  sentiments  elevated  and  his  expressions 
isajestic — he  displays  much  brilliancy  and  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm !  while  the  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage he  employs  are  such  as  to  give  splendor  and 
beauty  to  the  fine  moral  and  political  inspirations  of 
his  muse. 

Such  was  Petrarch  as  a  poet  and  a  lover :  but  he 
stands  perhaps  equally  prominent  as  a  politician, 
and  had  the  faculty  to  penetrate  the  intrigues  of 
cabinets,  and  the  designs  of  statesn»en,  as  easily  as 
heconld  embody  in  glowing  and  melodious  num- 
bers the  elegant  creations  of  his  fancy.  Although 
ofieo,  too,  the  companion  of  weak  and  worthless 
princes,  he  was  nevertheless  the  eloquent  and 
powerful  advocate  of  the  buried  liberties  of  his 
eoQDtry ;  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  patriot 
Rieozt,  who  so  nobly,  but  so  unsuccessfully  strug- 
gled to  restore  the  ancient  glories  of  Rome. 

Vauelnse,  the  romantic  and  beautiful  Vaycluse, 
still  remains;  but  where  is  he,  who  by  the  splendor 
of  bis  genius,  has  rendered  it  classical,  and  given  it 
eelebrityl  Can  bis  dust,  once  moulded  into  manly 
beatny,  be  distinguished  from  the  common  earth  on 
whieh  we  tread  1  Can  his  bones,  once  the  object 
of  saerilegions  theft,  be  known  frbm  those  which 
entered  into  the  coarse  and  '4ron  frame*^  of  his  do- 
mestic fisherman  1  Near  five  hurtdred  years  have 
rolled  away,  and  the  veil  still  remains  unchanged 
in  its  aspect,  unshorn  of  its  beauties ;  but  he  who 
gave  it  fame,  and  who  has  thrown  over  it  a  charm 
80  holy  and  so  resistless,  has  "  withered  from  the 
world/'  The  tombs  of  Arqua  and  La  Croise  are 
now  tenantless  and  vacant ;  the  bodies  that  once 
occopied  them,  have  long  since  dissolved  into  their 
original  elements,  mingled  with  their  kindred  dust, 
and,  like  every  thing  of  perishable  mortality, 
have  passed  away  forever,  from  the  eye  of  man. 
But,  why  do  I-  indulge  these  melancholy  reflec- 
tions 1  Romantic  Vaoclase,  Tempo  of  France! 
farewell ! 
Wathinglon  City. 


SONG.     . 

BY  ANNA  CORA   MOWATT. 

Come,  Dearest,  and  banish  thy  sttdneM, 

I  ask  but  a  smile, 
My  lip,  Love,  is  beaming  with  gladness, 

Thy  griefs  to  beguile. 

WeMl  laugh  at  the  clouds  that  begin,  Love, 

To  shroud  with  their  pall. 
While  here  is  a  sunshine  within,  Love, 

To  brighten  them  all. 

Can  Sorrow's  rude  fingers.  Love,  harm  thee, 

With  this  hand  in  thine  ? 
Can  Fate's  sternest  glanres  alarm  thee. 

While  these  fondly  shine? 

That  I  loved  thee  in  happiness  well.  Love, 

Oh,  thou  surely  dost  know  ! 
But  the  future  shall  tender ly  tell.  Love, 

How  much  better  in  wo. 

Then  grieve  not  with  joys  light  to  part.  Love, 

When  it  brightened  thy  brow, 
Twaa  never  so  near  to  my  heart,  Love, 

As  one  smile  from  thee  now. 
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[Continued.] 
We  must,  however,  in  opposition  to  hie  Lord- 
ship, contend,  that  there  is  in  the  bosom  of  man  an 
attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  antecedent 
and  superior  to  reason.  It  may  be  encouraged  by 
education,  and  fostered  by  prejudice ;  but  still  it  is 
a  part  of  our  nature,  and  like  all  other  parts  of  our 
nature  may  be  blunted,  but  can  seldom  be  destroyed. 
Suppose  ihat  a  child  is  taken  from  its  mother  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  and  is  never  allowed  to  see  her 
until  it  has  grown  to  maturity,  why  does  that  child, 
though  now  a  man,  feel  joy  and  attachment  to  ita 
parents  the  very  instant  he  knows  them  t  He  has 
never  received  any  good  from  those  who  brought 
him  into  the  world,  and  of  course  no  sense  of  grati- 
tude nor  feeling  of  selflshness  can  give  rise  to  his 
affection.  It  is  nothing  but  that  sentiment,  which, 
as  it  is  implanted  by  the  Deity,  is  common  to  all 
men,  and  is  almost  as  intense  as  it  is  universal. 
These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  love 
of  country.  It  is  not  because  we  have  received 
benefits  or  are  under  any  obligations  to  our  coun- 
try, that  we  feel  an  attachment  for  it.  Men  fre- 
quently love  their  country,  although  they  have  been 
oppressed  by  its  laws,  and  impoverished  by  its  ru- 
lers ;  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  prefer  the  land 
of  their  birth  even  to  that  of  their  choice,  although 
one  may  be  despotic  and  the  other  free.  We  can- 
not therefore  but  agree  with  the  poet,  from  whom 
his  Lordship  quotes  a  passage,  not  however  with- 
out a  sneer : 

Amor  potria  ratimu  valmitior  omni. 

Again ;  there  is  a  difference  which  his  Lordship 
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either  does  not  perceive,  or  will  not  acknowledge, 
between  the  man  who  leaves  his  country  from 
choice,  and  him  who  is  compelled  to  do  so  from 
exile.  It  is  true,  that  in  large  cities  like  London 
and  Paris,  you  will  see  numbers  from  every  part 
of  the  world ;  some  in  search  of  wealth,  and  others 
of  fame ;  some  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  others 
in  the  employment  of  business.  It  may  be  true 
also,  that  there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous,  and  no 
clime  so  inhospitable,  where  men  do  not  settle  and 
appear  to  be  contented.  But  compttlsion  makes 
the  great  difierence  between  him  who  goes  of  his 
own  accord,  and  him  who  is  obliged  to  do  so  on 
account  of  banishment.  There  are  many  evils 
which  we  can  endure,  and  many  hardships  which 
we  can  bear,  if  they  are  brought  upon  us  by  our 
own  misconduct  and  misfortune,  but  which  are  in- 
tolerable when  inflicted  by  the  whim  or  oppression 
of  others.  There  is  something  so  insufferable  in 
restraint,  that  we  would  not  enjoy  pleasure  if  we 
were  forced  to  pursue  it.  So  restless  is  the  spirit 
of  loco-motion,  that  with  our  present  nature  we 
could  not  be  happy  even  in  Paradise,  if  we  were 
compelled  to  remain  within  fixed  limits,  and  yet 
had  a  curiosity,  or  rather  burning  desire,  to  pass 
them.  There  are  few  men  that  do  not  feel  them- 
selves honored  when  sent  as  ministers  to  foreign 
courts,  and  yet  we  know  that  it  is  a  very  common 
punishment  with  Kings,  to  send  subjects  whom 
they  dislike,  apparently  on  a  foreign  embassy,  but 
really  into  splendid  exile.  It  is  not  the  mere  change 
of  place,  but  the  mann^rand  the  circumstance  un- 
der which  that  change  takes  place,  that  grieves 
us ;  the  one  abstractedly  may  be  pleasant ;  the 
other  too  irksome  to  be  borne. 

His  Lordship,  in  holding  thatxhange  ofplace  is 
a  matter  of  no  moment,  proves  only  that  we  can 
be  reconciled  to  it.  Examine  the  causes  which 
have,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  produced  the 
countless  migrations  from  one  country  to  another, 
that  we  read  of  in  history,  and  you  will  find  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  arose  from  necessity  and 
not  from  choice.  Sometimes  driven  out  by  force, 
and  sometimes  by  the  over-populatiom  of  a  country, 
oflen  for  the  sake  of  conquest  and  of  gain,  men 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  induced  to  change 
their  abode.  A  n  Englishman  may  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Indies,  with  the  hope  of 
making  a  fortune,  and  of  returning  and  enjoying  it 
at  home.  But  would  he  ever  have  consented  to 
reside  in  Calcutta,  if  he  could  have  met  with  equal 
success  in  London  ?  Change  of  place  is  then  an 
evil ;  but  like  all  other  evils  can  be  borne  bya  phi- 
losophic mind,  and  even  compensated  by  a  greater 
good.  Banishment  does  not  of  itself  change  the 
nature  or  destroy  the  virtue  of  a  man ;  but  he  could 
have  preserved  both  his  nature  and  his  virtue,  and 
have  been  as  happy  with  both  at  home  as  abroad. 
Banishment  dues  not  of  itself  deprive  him  of  the 
pleasare  of  looking  at  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the 


moon — but  he  could  have  admired  these  wonders 
of  nature  in  his  own,  as  well  as  in  a  foreign  land. 
So  that  all  other  things  being  equal,  change  of 
place  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  feelings  and 
situation  of  a  man. 

■  It  is  quite  easy  to  pick  out  from  the  annals  of 
past  ages,  many  illustrious  examples  of  men  who 
have  borne  exile  with  fortitude  and  honor.  It  is 
quite  as  easy  also  to  point  out  numbers  who  have 
met  death  itself  with  heroic  firmness.  But  we 
must  not  judge  of  a*general  rule  by  the  exceptions 
which  may  be  brought  against  it.  To  pass  by 
thousands,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  only  of  Tully. 
This  was  so  glaring  an  instance  of  the  misery  of 
exile,  that  his  Lordship  could  not  pass  it  by  with- 
out notice.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  lamentable 
weakness  of  Cicero  in  banishment,  but  will  merely 
ask  if  Lord  Bolinghroke  himself  found  exile  that 
trifling  evil,  which,  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
philosophy,  he  pronounces  it  to  be  1  We  will  not 
say  that  his  Lordship  was  miserable  while  abroad; 
but  he  certainly  cast  many  a  lingering  look  back 
to  his  native  England ;  formed  many  a  scheme  to 
restore  himself  and  his  parly  to  their  former  power, 
and  returned  many  sincere  thanks  to  King  George, 
when  his  gracious  majesty  gave  him  permission  to 
return.  We  are  not  so  mean-spirited  as  to  think 
that  exile  is  loo  grievous  to  be  borne  by  a  roan  of 
virtue  and  philosophy;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  go  so  far  as  his  Lordship,  in  ascribing  to 
virtue  every  thing  that  may  spring  from  pride,  and 
in  trying  to  lessen  that  dread  which  a  citizen  ought 
to  feel  for  any  punishment  of  the  State,  however 
unjustly  that  punishment  may  sometimes  be  in- 
flicted. 

There  is  in  every  man  some  one  passion  thai 
prevails  over  the  rest,  and  gives  a  tincture  to  the 
character.  The  Stoics  indeed  contended,  that  a 
victory  over  one  passion  was  a  victory  over  all ; 
but  I  think  the  truer  doctrine  is,  that  there  roust  be 
a  conquest  over  all,  before  there  is  a  conquest  over 
any.  While  therefore  a  man  has  any  passion  in 
his  bosom,  which  he  has  not  the  means  to  gratify, 
he  cannot  be  happy  in  exile.  Thus  vanity  was 
the  cardinal  vice  of  Cicero,  and  he  could  not  there- 
fore allow  his  brother  to  see  him  deprived  of  the 
energies  of  authority.  Indeed,  Lord  Bolinghroke 
says  this  himself,  and  assures  us  that  we  must  root 
up,  not  merely  one,  but  every  passion,  before  we 
can  derive  any  consolation  from  exile.  This  may 
be  philosophy — but  of  what  avail  are  the  most  in- 
genious arguments,  if  brought  against  human  na- 
ture 1  Change  our  nature,  and  you  change  our 
desires,  and  then  we  may  admit  that  what  all  men 
now  regard  as  a  great  evil,  may  prove  a  rich  foun- 
tain of  happiness. 

But  let  us  descend  to  particulars.  What  if  a 
man,  some  one  may  say,  does  lose  his  estate  by 
exile  1  The  wants  of  nature  are  but  few  and  easily 
supplied.    There  is  scarcely  any  man  that  is  not 
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ible  to  get  enoagh  for  animal  subsistence ;  there 
are  many  who  not  only  live,  but  live  contented 
with  poverty ;  indeed  the  greatest  men  have  pre- 
pared their  homely  repasts  with  the  same  hand  that 
led  armies  and  conducted  nations  to  empire.  This  is 
all  true ;  but  habits  aie  formed  by  practice,  and  not 
by  reason  or  reflection.  Our  uneasiness  under  mis- 
fortune does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  misery  of 
our  present  condition,  as  in  reminiscences  of  our 
past  felicity.  The  man  who  has  been  reared  in 
poverty  and  want,  draws  no  melancholy  contrast 
between  his  former  and  present  situation.  The 
scorn  and  contempt  of  men  do  not  follow  him  in 
his  obscurity ;  and  although  he  might  desire  to  fare 
better  in  the  world,  yet  he  is  enabled  to  bear  a  life 
to  which  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed.  He 
meets  with  no  ingratitude  from  those  whom  he  ha$ 
cherished,  nor  is  his  friendship  returned  with  indif- 
ference and  neglect.  It  is  true  that  men,  in  seek- 
ing for  happiness,  often  pursue  misery — and  when 
satiated  with  the  gratifications  of  wealth,  will  sigh 
for  the  contentedness  of  poverty.  But  this  is 
nothing  more  than  that  disposition  so  natural  to 
men  of  running  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Exiles  do  not  grieve,  because  ihey  do  not  feed  on 
tables  as  rich,  or  sleep  on  couches  as  soft  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to.  It  is  the  past  and  not 
the  present  which  affects ;  it  is  the  mind  and  not 
the  body  that  is  affected. 

But  the  loss  of  estate  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  the  loss  of  friends.  Man  is  a  social  being, 
and  as  many  philosophers  assure  us,  cannot  and 
dare  not  live  alone.  His  most  happy  hours  are 
spent  with  those  to  whom  he  is  attached,  and  with 
whom  he  can  sympathize.  A  virtuous  friendship 
is  the  offspring  of  a  virtuous  heart,  and  its  plea- 
sures are  among  the  most  refined  enjoyments  of 
life.  Without  doubt,  if  all  those  who  profess  to  be 
oor  friends,  but  who  really  are  not  so,  were  stricken 
from  the  catalogue,  the  number  lefl  would  be  small 
indeed.  But  still  there  is  scarcely  any  man  so 
high  or  so  low,  that  has  not  some  one  closely  allied 
to  him  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  whose  company  he 
may  indeed  master  philosophy  enough  to  dispense 
with  for  a  time,  and  even  forever,  but  whose  ab- 
sence cannot  fail  to  be  a  constant  source  of  re- 
gret. 

Aristotle,  with  whom  Bolingbroke  seems  to  agree, 
placed  the  summutn  bonum,  in  the  joint  pleasure 
of  mind,  body,  and  fortune.  Whether  this  doc- 
trine, or  those  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicurians  be 
correct,  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  inquire. 
Bot  supposing  it  to  be  so ;  if  exile  deprives  us  of 
the  pleasures  of  fortune,  and  many  of  those  of  the 
mind  and  body,  it  evidently  takes  away  from  that 
height  of  happiness,  which  the  philosophers  hold 
up  to  as  as  the  great  object  of  our  lives,  and  which 
mankind  so  eagerly  and  so  universally  pursue. 
Besides,  it  disables  us  from  doing  the  same  degree 
of  good  which  we  formerly  had  it  in  our  power  to 


e  'c^t,  an  J  forces  us  to  live  for  ourselves,  instead 
of  n.ting  us  to  live  for  others. 

There  are  men  who  affect  to  be  above  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world ;  and  who,  wrapping  themselves 
up  in  pride  or  philosophy,  feign  an  indifference  to 
the  praise  or  censure  of  mankind.  I  know  that  a 
man  of  virtue  and  moral  courage,  will  not  deviate 
from  his  course,  or  have  a  lower  opinion  of  him- 
self, because  he  is  falsely  accused  and  unjustly  con- 
!  domned.  But  is  there  any  man  of  good  sense  that 
would  rather  be  hated  and  despised,  than  loved  or 
respected  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  regret, 
if  he  is  not  chagrined  at,  the  senseless  clnmor  and 
shameless  ingratitude  of  men  1  Is  there  any  one, 
who,  while  a  citizen,  was  bold  to  defend  his  coun- 
try, and  is  not  sorry  that  he  is  unable  to  save  it,  now 
that  he  is  an  exile  1 

I  suppose  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  meant  to  say, 
not  that  exile  was  to  be  sought  after,  but  that  it 
was  to  be  borne  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  man.  Cer- 
tainly !  Every  one  must  regard  with  contempt,  the 
man  who  is  wretched  in  adversity  because  he  was 
giddy  in  prosperity,  and  is  not  able  to  tear  himself 
from  past  enjoyments  or  reconcile  himself  to  his 
present  condition.  Misfortunes  do  indeed  fall  hea- 
viest upon  those  who  are  the  least  prepared  for 
them ;  but  still  they  are  misfortunes  to  whomso- 
ever they  happen.  Many  fine  sayings  are  recorded 
by  different  writers,  of  great  men  going  into  exile. 
But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  were  ever  said ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
said,  whether  they  came  from  the  heart.  The 
ruling  passion  attends  us  to  the  grave,  and  of  course 
accompanies  us  into  exile ;  and  a  great  statesman 
or  philosopher  would  scarcely  let  slip  such  a  fine 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  indifference  to  the 
reverses  of  fortune  and  the  concerns  of  men. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  exile  was  unmerited ;  if,  however,  it  is  just, 
and  if  to  the  crime  is  added  the  punishment,  no 
situation  can  be  more. deplorable  than  that  of  the 
banished  man.  The  scorn  and  contempt  of  his 
countrymen  whom  he  has  injured  or  deceived,  fol- 
low him  in  his  retirement.  He  has  little  consola- 
tion in  looking  at  the  past,  and  less  encouragement 
to  look  forward  to  the  future.  He  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  soothe  resentment  or  soften  anger,  by  in- 
tercourse and  communication  with  his  friends  and 
fellow-citizens.  He  has  not  tha  smiles  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience  ;  nor  can  he  appeal  from  human 
tribunes  to  that  which  is  reserved  alike  for  judges 
and  the  judged.  He  meets  with  no  respect  from 
those  among  whom  he  is  obliged  to  live,  because 
they  are  aware  of  his  character  and  his  crimes, 
and  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  condign  punish- 
ment which  justice  has  inflicted  upon  him ;  and  thus, 
despised  in  one  country,  and  neglected  in  another^ 
he  steals  unnoticed,  or  rather  marked  with  infamy, 
through  a  long,  because  disgraceful,  life.  And 
although  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  want  of  philosophy^ 
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to  think  any  evil  sufficient  to  depress  a  man  of 
spirit,  yet  he  soon  finds  bow  much  influence  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  the  approval  of  hia  own 
conscience  have  upon  his  happiness ;  for  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  many  others  both  before  and 
After  him  have  said — there  is  no  condition  so  high 
or  80  low — no  innocence  so  spotless,  nor  depravity 
so  consummate,  that  can  place  a  man  above  the 
praise  or  censure  of  his  fellowmen.  It  is  a  wise 
provision  of  Providence  thus  to  have  implanted 
this  sentiment — this  noble  and  not  abject  sentiment 
in  the  human  heart.  It  does  not  destroy  indepen- 
dence, and  is  one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  virtue. 
And  whatever  a  false  philosophy  may  teach  us ; 
however  much  pride  may  steel  our  bosoms  against 
impressions  from  without,  and  with  whatever  injus- 
tice the  world  may  sometimes  pronounce  its  fickle 
decisions,  there  never  was  a  truly  noble  spirit  that 
did  not  feel  regret,  though  not  perhaps  chagrin,  at 
the  loss  of  the  good  opinion  of  mankind. 

As  the  various  diseases  to  which  itesh  is  heir  to, 
affect  difiTerent  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  more 
dangerous  and  fatal  when  they  come  in  a  troop, 
than  when  they  come  singly ;  so  events  that  affect 
the  mind  of  man  are  more  serious  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  more  dreadful  in  their  consequences  when 
they  rush  upon  us  in  torrents,  than  when  they  fall 
in  gentle,  and  almost  unperceived  showers.  An 
ambitious  man  may  lose  his  estate  ;  but  he  does 
not  feel  the  loss,  because,  by  nature,  and  by  educa- 
tion, he  has  a  contempt  for  riches.  A  selfish  man 
may  lose  his  friends ;  but  this  is  no  evil  to  him,  for 
his  heart  has  ever  been  sealed  to  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  a  virtuous  friendship.  And  thus,  as  there 
are  different  passions  in  the  breasts  of  different 
men,  each  man  is  affected  and  grieved  only  as  his 
own  particular  passions  are  thwarted  and  deprived 
of  the  means  of  gratification.  And,  as  all  the 
evils  of  which  I  have  spoken  individually,  fall  col- 
lectively, and  together  upon  the  banished  man,  it' is 
a  perversion  of  terms  to  call  exile  and  happiness 
the  same,  or  even  allies.  Follow  the  great  men 
of  history  into  their  forced  retirement  from  the  land 
of  their  birth.  How  many  have  plunged  into  all 
the  projects  which  the  most  boundless  ambition, 
and  the  most  merciless  avarice  could  suggest :  an 
avarice  and  an  anAbitjun,  which,  as  they  have  been 
nnable  to  gratify  in  one  country,  they  are  resolved 
to  glut  in  another.  How  small  is  the  number  of 
those  who  practise  that  specious  philosophy  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  admire,  and  not  more  difiicult  to 
dwell  upon ! 

Plaving  said  thus  much  of  the  arguments,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
style  of  the  **  Reflections  on  exile.'* 

It  ranks  among  the  first  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
writings,  and  on  this  account,  and  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  from  the  pen  of  that  distinguished  author, 
it  may  be  admitted  into  the  select  and  exclusive 


parts  pedantic,  ^nd  pedantic  too  in  the  display  of 
learning  that  has  no  very  great  bearing  upon  the 
point  in  view,  yet  it  is  full  of  the  fire  and  eloquence 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  bor- 
rows many  fine  sentences,  and  indeed  whole  pas- 
sages from  Seneca ;  but  still,  the  reflections  are 
essentially  his  own  ;  and,  in  every  page,  is  seen 
that  flow  of  bright  thoughts  and  burning  words, 
which  render  him,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  the  favo- 
rite of  those  who  admire  the  strength  and  force, 
quite  as  much  as  the  beauty,  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  his 
Lordship's  productions  which  treat  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  which  he  wrote  afler  his  retirement 
from  office,  and  which  disappointed,  as  much  as 
they  had  excited,  public  attention.  There  are  bat 
one  or  two  sentences  in  the  essay,  which  hint  at 
those  skeptical  sentiments  that  Lord  Bolingbroke 
is  well  known  to  have  entertained  ;  but  which  he 
did  not  support  with  an  ability  equal  to  the  bold 
confidence  with  which  he  advanced  them.  If  his 
practice  bad  corresponded  with  his  precepts,  he 
would  have  established  a  reputation  for  philosophy 
far  (lififerent  from  that  which  he  has  achieved  by 
his  elaborate  treatise  upon  the  subject.  The  mind 
of  the  reader  would  not  have  been  continually  dis- 
tracted by  the  variance  between  his  own  conduct, 
and  the  principles  which  he  enforces;  and  posterity 
would  not  be  in  doubt  whether  so  far  as  exile  is 
conicerned,  to  place  him  nearer  to  Tully  or  Marcellus. 
It  would  be  diiTieuU  to  find,  in  any  production  of 
the  same  length,  juster  views,  more  elegant  dic- 
tion, glowing  eloquence,  and  noble  spirit  than  in 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  short,  but  splendid  essay  on 
"  The  Spirit  of  Patriotism."  This  is  a  trite  and 
familiar  subject,  upon  which,  in  all  ages,  not  only 
authors  have  viTitten,  but  schoolboys  have  de- 
claimed ;  and,  on  a  theme  so  thread-bare,  novelty, 
either  of  ideas  or  expression,  is  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. The  noblest  spirit  of  patriotism  hrieathes 
through  his  Lordship's  essay,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  to  admire  more  the  lofty  tone  qf  his  senti- 
ment, or  the  glowing  style  in  which  they  are 
couched.  The  flowing  ease  of  Tully,  and  the 
burning  energy  of  his  Athenian  rival  are  here  com- 
bined, and  the  reader  is  hurried  away  by  a  beauty 
of  language  too  charming  to  be  resisted,  and  a 
strength  of  thought  too  powerful  to  be  opposed. 
That  there  are,  in  every  age,  and  every  country, 
some  men  to  whom  the  ethartal  spirit  is  communi- 
cated more  freely  than  to  the  mass,  and  whose 
course  is  marked  either  by  desolation,  famine  and 
war,  or  by  peace,  plenty  and  liberty,  is  a  proposi- 
ion  which  all  history  sustains.  They  are  the  mas- 
ter-spirits of  a  country,  who  are  ahead  of  the  age 
i  I  which  they  live.  Actuated  only  by  a  sacred  love 
of  country,  or,  as  my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  the  awful 
love  of  posterity ;  elevated  by  education,  above  the 
contracted  notions  of  the  vulgar;  and  by  feeling 


circle  of  the  English  classics.     Although  in  some  above  the  narrow  views  of  party, they  seem  to  belong 
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to  a  different  species,  and  to  live  with  a  race  ofbeings 
who  are  unable  to  grasp  their  com prehe naive  views. 
Hence,  with  that  malignant  envy  which  is  im- 
planted in  their  hearts,  men  resolve  to  destroy  what 
they  are  too  debased  to  imitate,  and  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  world  arA  hunted  down  because  their 
Tirtoes  are  a  living  reproach  upon  the  vices  of 
mankind.  It  is  quite  natural,  that  in  an  age  when 
be  was  an  exile,  and  in  a  country  where  a  Walpole 
was  suffered  to  rule  for  twenty  years,  Bolingbroke 
should  think  that  few  men  of  this  description  had 
appeared,  and  should  look  with  scorn  upon  the  ig- 
norance and  folly  of  the  herd,  and  say  of  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen  what  was  said  of  the  courtiers 
of  Alcinous,  Nos  numerus  swnus  cifruges  consu- 
merenaii. 

What  can  be  more  grraphic  than  the  picture  which 
he  draws  of  Walpole;  or  more  withering,  than  the 
scorn  with  which  be  speaks  of  the  corruptions  of 


governments,  and  the  humor  of  those  ages,  made 
elaborate  orations  necessary.  They  harangued 
oftener  than  they  debated ;  and  the  artes  dicendi 
required  more  study  and  more  exercise  of  mind  and 
of  body  too,  amotig  them,  than  are  necessary  among 
us.  But  as  much  pains  as  they  took  in  learning- 
how  to  conduct  the  stream  of  eloquence,  they 
took  more  to  enlarge  the  fountain  from  which  it 
flowed." 

Almost  equal  in  elegance  of  style  and  splendor 
of  diction,  to  the  "  Spirit  of  patriotism,"  "  The 
idea  of  a  patriot  king,"  is  far  more  elaborate,  power- 
ful, and  instructive  even,  than  that  elegant  essay. 
Less  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  principles  ad- 
vanced, and  the  morality  enforced  in  this  admira- 
ble treatise,  than  to  those  contained  in  any  of  his 
Lordship^s  productions.  Such  has  been  the  rapid 
progress  of  democracy  within  the  last  century, 
that  sentiments  which  in  Bolingbroke^s  age  were 


the  age  !  What  can  be  more  correct  than  the  for-  regarded  as  liberal,  and  even  radical,  are  now  con- 


eible manner,  in  which  he  urges  that  the  service  of 
onr  coontry  is  not  a  chimerical,  but  a  real  duty  ? 
What  can  be  more  persuasive  than  his  appeals  in 
fsTor  of  patriotism  ;  or  mofe  touching  than  his 
de^riptions  of  the  pleasure  which  the  statesman 
feels  at  a  survey  of  the  works  which  he  has  com- 
pleted, and  even  the  satisfaction  which  his  con- 
science affords  him  when  the  malice  of  enemies, 
or  the  usurpation  of  courts  have  thwarted  him  in 
his  designs  ?  And  what  more  affecting,  than  the 
carefolncss  and  the  hope  wjtK  which  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  rising  generation  for  the  restoration  of 
prit^ate  morals,  and  the  rooting  out  of  public  cor- 
ruption T  But  the  most  beautiful  and  important  part 
of  this  elegant  essay,  is  that  in  which  his  Lordship 


sidered  as  essentially  monarchical.  While,  there- 
fore, Bolingbroke  denies  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
as  that  right  was  broadly  claimed  by  the  House  of 
Stuart,  yet  he  admits  that  it  eitends  to  good  govern- 
ment and  good  kings.  Even  with  this  qualifica- 
tion, this  doctrine  has  long  been  exploded.  Although 
wrong  upon  this  point,  his  Jjordship  is  certainly  cor- 
rect in  preferring  a  hereditary  to  an  elective  mon- 
archy. Indeed,  it  remains  to  be  tested  by  America, 
whether  a  republic  can  stand  the  severe  shocks 
and  ceaseless  convulsions  of  an  elective  Chief 
Magistracy.  Machiavel,  in  the  "  Prince,"  lays 
down  the  maxims  and  principiesr  by  which  kings 
extend  their  dominions,  increase  their  power,  and 
conquer  foreign  nations.    Such  was  their  barenness 


enforces  the  necessity  of  application,  industry,  and  and  brcathcy,  that  the  author  unjustly,  and  unwit- 
perseverance  in  a  public  man,  and  shows,  that  with- 1  tingly  acquired  for  his  own  name  the  infamy  which 
oot  these  indispensable  qualities,  neither  great .  he  saw  and  described  in  others.  His  design  was, 
talents  nor  great  virtues  can  command  8uccei«s.  by  exposing  to  the  public  gaze  and  odium,  the  vices 
His  views  of  the  nature  and  power  of  eloquence  i  and  crimes  of  kings,  to  make  them  distasteful  to 
are  equally  just ;  they  concur  with  the  liberal  and  ,  the  people,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  destruc- 
expanded  sentiments  of  Tully.  Eloquence  is  in-  lion  of  monarchy.  The  memory  of  the  Floren- 
deed  a  powerful  weapon,  but  it  requires  skill  and  tine  Secretary  has  been  loaded  with  an  obloquy 
strength  to  use  it  with  effect.     It  is  indeed  a  copi- ;  from  which  the  authority  of  many  great  men,  from 


oos  and  a  gushing  stream,  but  its  fountains  must 
be  continually  supplied  by  learning  and  experience. 
Tully  could  never  have  expelled  Catiline  from 
Rome,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  speeches  in 
the  forum ;  nor  could  Demosthenes  have  roused 
the  Thebians  against  Philip,  if  he  had  relied  upon 
his  eloquence  alone.  In  the  language  of  his  Lord- 
&bip,  "  Eloquence  has  charms  to  lead  mankind,  and 


Bacon  down,  has  not  yet  rescued  bun.  Machiavel 
was  a  republican ;  but  has  benefitted  mankind,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  reputation  with  the  mass  of 
posterity.  Bolingbroke,  however,  is  a  monarchist ; 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  kingly  government,  he 
describes  the  character,  duties  and  obligations  of 
a  prince.  The  object  of  the  idea  of  a  pat  riot,  king 
seems  to  be  to  convince  the  people,  that  it  is  drawn 


gives  a  nobler  superiority  than  power,  that  every  from  princes  that  have  reigned  ;  or  at  any  rate,  it 
dance  may  use, or  fraud,  that  every  knave  may  em- 1  is  a  picture  which  will  probably  be  the  cause  of 


ploy.  But  eloquence  must  flow  like  a  stream  that 
is  fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and  not  spout  forth  a 
little  frothy  water  on  some  gaudy  day,  and  remain 
dry  ihe  rest  of  the  year.  The  famous  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  the  statesmen  and  minis- 
ters of  those  commoDwealths.     The  nature  of  thoar 


producing  the  very  personage  it  describes,  and 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  constitution  and  government. 

They  who  will  read  this  essay,  and,  with  the 
noble  author,  sketch  out  the  trails  of  a  Patriot 
King,  and  will  then  read  the  history  of  those  who 
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have  actually  swayed  the  British  sceptre,  will  in- 
deed look  upon  diflferent  pictures. 

With  great  beauty  and  truth,  Bolin^roke  de- 
scribes the  character,  defines  the  duties,  and  en- 
forces the  obligation  of  a  patriot  king;  that  he 
should  regard  his  power  as  a  trust,  and  that  of  the 
people  as  property  ;  that  he  should  know  the  true 
principles,  and  pursue  the  true  ends  of  government; 
that  his  moral  character  must  be  formed,  not  as 
the  statuary  forms  a  statue,  but  as  nature  forms  a 
flower  ;  and  that  corruption  should  be  expelled  from 
the  public  councils,  are  principles  of  public  mo- 
rality and  political  conduct,  which,  although  nei- 
ther new  nor  original,  are  discussed  by  Bolingbroke 
with  an  eloquence  and  ability  that  almost  invest 
them  with  the  charm  of  novelty.  In  reading  a 
didactic  treatise  of  this  description,  our  admira- 
tion for  the  author  will  be  excited  by  the  style, 
rather  than  the  ideas.  As  to  the  abstract  quali- 
ties which  constitute  a  patriot  king,  the  most  of 
men  have  as  clear  an  idea  as  Bolingbroke,  and 
could,  in  their  own  way,  lay  down  the  necessary 
precepts.  It  is  the  praise  of  his  lordship  by  his 
rapid  style,  and  classic  illustrations,  by  the  warmth 
of  his  fancy  and  the  fervor  of  his  diction,  to  pour 
upon  a  dry  and  barren  subject,  a  flood  of  instruc- 
tive learning  and  charming  eloquence. 


THE  HUMMING-BIRD  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

BY   PAUL  GRANALD. 

A  Humming-bird — the  tale  is  old, 

The  moral  worth  a  mine  of  gold — 

A  Hamming-bird,  a  tiny  thing, 

With  jcwell'd  breast  and  ebon  wing, 

Whose  plumes  had  caught  the  tinU—the  light — 

Of  all  those  glorious  flowers, 
Through  which,  with  never-ceasing  flight, 

It  wing*d  a  life  of  summer  hours; 
Striking  from  out  th'  ambient  air 
The  notes  that  mark'd  its  pathway  there  ! 
Or  if,  perchance,  it  lighted  on 

Some  plant  more  beauteous  than  the  rest. 
Of  rock'd  it  gently  in  the  sun 

Upon  some  gorgeous  wild-bird*s  breast, 
'T would  take  almost  a  magic  power 
To  tell  the  Bird,  or  paint  the  Flower! 
So  like  in  hue,  in  beauty  these, 
A  winged  blossom  on  the  breeze 
The  Bird  might  seem ;— a  living  gem. 

If  gems  could  woo  the  airs  of  even, 
A  truant  Flower  from  its  stem, 

All  sportive  on  the  breath  of  heaven ! 
But  to  my  tale ; — 

This  glorious  thing 
Of  gilded  plume  and  tireless  wing, 
Went  ronming  throuj^h  a  Southern  land, 

— For  beauty  dwells  *neaih  Southern  suns, 
And  there,  profuse,  a  Maker's  hand 

Hath  placed  his  bright,  his  beauteous  ones — 
And  in  its  flight  it  chanc'd  to  greet 

A  Fly,  whose  wings  were  died  with  stains — 


Bom  of  the  clouds  when  sunbeams  meet 

Above  the  earth,  the  falling  rains, — 
For  fable  tells— and  fain  would  I — 
How  won  its  hues,  the  Butterfly. 

'Tis  said— I  will  not  vouch  its  truth, 
For  earth  was  ihtu  but  in  its  youth ; 
*Twas  shortly  after  Noah  landed — 
(On  Ararat  his  ark  was  stranded,) 
A  colony  of  dusky  flies 
Dwelt  near  their  ancient  paradise ; 
And  these  in  conclave  sat  awhile, 

Bat  soon  resolved  to  make  a  king, 
Mi^iity  reason  I* — meat  neecf  not  smile, — 

They  choose  him  by  his  breadth  of  wing! 
A  king  he  was — what  then  befcl, 
The  sequel  of  the  tale  must  tell. 
Ambition  seiz'd  the  little  wretch. 

An  Eagle  pass'd  him  proudly  by. 
Abroad  this  king  his  wings  did  stretch 

To  follow  to  the  upper  sky. 
Away  !  away  !  though  tossed  about 

By  ev'ry  breeze  that  swept  along, 
He  w  ines  him  in  the  monarch's  rout. 

Far,  far  above  the  earth's  base  throng ! 
He  passes  many  a  cloudy  train, 
He  hears  around,  the  falling  rain. 
But  heeds  them  not ;  he  only  sees 
The  Eagle  borne  upon  the  breeze, 
And  he — that  Fly— had  often  heard 
The  Eagle  was  a  kingly  bird, 
And  vainly  strove  to  emulate 
The  monarch  in  his  "  pride  of  state." 
But,  sad  mishap!  he  had  not  flown 

Beyond  the  ken  of  earthly  things. 
When,  through  a  mist  by  zephyrs  blown. 

He  damped,  at  once,  his  filmy  wings. 
Now  downward  to  the  earth  he  sped, 

His  dreams  forgot,  his  kingdom  too, 
Till  sunbeams  wak'd  him  from  the  dead. 

By  kissing  from  those  wings,  the  dew, 
'Twas  then  he  found — oh,  glad  surprise — 
HeM  dip  them  in  the  rain-bow's  dyes  ! 
And  since  that  time,  none,  none  deny. 
The  King  of  Flies,  the  Butterfly  I 

"  The  beautiful"— thus  spoke  the  bird— 

*'  The  beautiful  of  earth  should  be 

Companions  in  their  destiny. 
And  1,  oh  Fly  I  have  never  fear'd 

An  earthly  rival,  save  in  thee. 
For  1  have  watch'd  thee,  when  profuse 
Each  bud  was  gemrn'd  with  morning  dews — 
Have  foUow'd  in  thy  wayward  flight, 
And  seen  thee  on  Ihose  buds  alight ; 
And  yet,  so  d»iinty  was  thy  wing, 

So  light  thy  touch,  thy  perch  in  air, 
Have  never  known  thee  downward  fling 

A  pearl  that  slept  in  beauty  there, 
But  left  them  to  their  blest  repose. 
The  dew-drop  and  its  love,  the  rose. 
And  though  thy  light  and  fragile  form 
May  never  breast  a  summer's  storm. 
And  though  the  breeze  that  would  not  tear 

A  wither'J  flowret  from  its  stem, 
And  scarcely  on  its  breath  might  bear 

A  leaf  from  Flora's  diadem ; — 

*Some  philosophers  (so  called)  tell  us,  that  the  first  king 
was  chosen  by  an  assemblage  of  the  whole  race  of  man, 
who,  meeting  in  a  broad  plain,  selected  the  tallest  o(  their 
number  to  rule  over  them.    See  also  the  history  of  Seal. 
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Though  these  destruction  bring  to  thee. 
Bear  thoo  companionship  with  me." 

"There  was  a  lime,"  the  Fly  replied, 
**  When  thou  these  beauties  didst  deride. 
The  one  on  whom  ye  la^i^h  now 

This  falftoroe  praise;  remember,  when 
On  htm  abuse  ye  did  bestow. 

Far  greater  and  as  vulgar  then." 
The  bird  was  in  a  scornful  mood — 

To  tell  it  now  is  some  relief— 
And  boasted  of  the  plants  he'd  wooM, 

And  had  not  crushed  a  single  leaf! 
lodeed,  methinks  he  went  so  far 

As  saying  he  had  nestled  in 
A  lily's  cup,  and  did  declare 

He*d  left  the  golden  dust  within  ! 
A  lale  the  Fly  could  not  allow, 
He  could  not  do  it,  nor  couldst  thou ! 
"  Yet  this  was  but  a  trifling  fault, 
Ye  swore  T  was  a  creeping  dolt, 
A  thing  of  earth" — 

"  By  all  my  gods. 

My  roses,  tulips,  golden-rods, 

1  never  thought  thy  airy  form"-* 

'*  Hush !  hush !"  the  Fly  was  then  a  worth ! 


THE  WRITERS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

(  Trarulaledfrom  the  FrencJt,  of  J.  Joubert.) 

Homer  has  painted  human  life.  Every  village 
baa  its  Nestor,  its  Agamemnon,  its  Ulysses ;  every 
parish,  its  Achilles,  its  Diomede,  its  Ajax ;  every 
age,  its  Priam,  its  Andromache,  its  Hector. 

There  will  never  be  a  tolerable  translation  of 
Homer,  unless  all  the  words  of  it  be  chosen  with 
art,  and  be  fall  of  variety,  novelty  and  charm.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  the  expression  should  be  as 
antique,  as  undisguised  as  the  manners,  the  events 
and  the  personages  brought  upon  the  scene.  With 
oar  modem  style,  every  thing  makes  grimaces  in 
Homer,  and  bis  heroes  seem  some  grotesque  figures 
which  the  grave  and  the  proud  represent. 

All  beautiful  poetry  resembles  that  of  Homer, 
and  all  beautiful  philosophy  that  of  Plato. 

Plato  is  the  first  of  speculative  theologians.  The 
reTelation  of  Nature  has  no  organ  more  brilliant. 

Plato  found  philosophy  made  of  brick;  he  made 
it  of  gold. 

I  admire  in  Plato  that  eloquence  which  dispenses 
with  all  the  passions,  and  has  no  nded  of  them  to 
triompb.  This  is  tbe  distinguishing  trait  of  this 
great  metaphysician. 

There  is  in  Plato,  a  light  always  ready  to  show 
itself,  and  which  never  shows  itself.  We  perceive 
It  iD  his  veins,  as  in  those  of  the  flint;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bit  his  thoughts  to  make  it  spout  out 
from  tbem. 

He  heaps  up  clouds ;  but  they  conceal  a  celes- 
tial fire,  and  this  fire  awaits  only  the  shock. 

Naturally  a  spirit  of  flame,  and  not  only  full  of 
light,  but  luminous,  Plato  burns  with  his  own  flame. 


It  is  always  with  the  splendor  of  his  thought,  that 
the  language  of  Platu  is  colored.  Brilliancy  in  him 
springs  from  the  sublime. 

Plato  spoke  to  an  extremely  ingenious  people, 
and  ought  to  speak  as  he  does. 

There  arises  from  his  writings  an  indescribable 
intellectual  vapor. 

Seek  in  Plato  only  forms  and  ideas :  it  is  what 
he  sought  himself.  There  is  in  him  more  light 
than  objects,  more  form  than  substance. 

It  is  proper  to  breathe  him,  and  not  to  feed  upon 
him. 

Longinus  blames,  in  Plato,  the  boldness  which 
the  rhetoric  of  the  dialogue  of  the  subject  and  of 
the  time  warranted. 

The  high  philosophy  has  its  licences,  as  the  high 
poetry.     By  the  same  title,  it  has  the  same  rights. 

Plato  shows  nothing,  but  he  shines;  he  puts  light 
in  our  eyes,  and  places  in  us  a  brighthess  with 
which  all  objects  then  become  illuminated.  He 
teaches  us  nothing,  but  he  trains  us ;  he  fashions 
us  and  makes  us  fit  to  learn  every  thing.  The  pe- 
rusal of  him,  increases  in  us,  one  knows  not  how, 
the  susceptibility  for  distinguishing  and  admitting 
all  the  beautiful  truths  which  can  present  them- 
selves. Like  the  air  of  the  mountains,  it  sharpens 
the  organs,  and  gives  the  taste  for  wholesome  food. 

In  Plato,  the  spirit  of  poetry  animates  the  lan- 
guors of  logic. 

Plato  loses  himself  in  the  void  ;  but  we  see  the 
play  of  his  wings ;  we  hear  their  noise. 

Digressions,  when  they  are  not  necessary,  and 
the  explanation  of  that  which  is  clear,  are  the  de- 
fects of  Plato.  Like  children,  he  troubles  the  lim- 
pid water  to  afford  himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  settle  and  grow  clear.  In  fact,  it  is  in  order  to 
establish  better  the  character  of  his  personage ; 
but  he  thus  sacrifices  the  piece  to  the  actor,  and 
the  fable  to  the  roasquerader. 

The  Phedon  is  a  beautiful  picture,  admirably 
composed ;  there  are  beautiful  colors,  but  few  good 
reasons. 

Aristotle  has  ranked  the  dialogues  of  Plato  in 
the  class  of  epic  poems. 

He  was  right,  and  Marmontel,  who  opposes  him, 
has  misunderstood  the  nature  and  the  character  of 
these  dialogues,  and  misunderstood  Aristotle. 

Plato  should  be  translated  in  a  style  pure,  but  a 
little  loose,  a  little  languid.  His  ideas  are  fine  ; 
they  have  little  body ;  and  to  clothe  them,  there 
suffices  a  drapery,  a  veil,  a  vapor,  of  something 
floating,  I  know  not  what.  If  we  give  them  a 
light  dress,  we  render  them  all  counterfeit. 

Plato,  Xenophon,  and  the  other  writers  of  the 
school  of  Socrates,  have  the  evolutions  of  the 
bird's  wing ;  they  make  long  circuits ;  they  em- 
brace much  space ;  they  wheel  a  long  time  around 
the  point  where  they  wish  to  alight,  and  which  they 
always  have  in  view ;  then,  at  length,  they  fall  there. 
In  imagining  the  track  traced  in  the  air  by  the  wing 
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of  these  birds,  which  amuse  themselves  by  rising 
and  falling,  in  hovering  and  wheeling,  one  can  have 
an  idea  of  what  I  have  called  the  evolutions  of  their 
mind  and  of  their  style. 

They  are  of  those  who  build  labyrinths,  but  laby- 
rinths in  the  air.  Instead  of  figurative  or  colored 
words,  they  chose  simple  and  common  words,  be- 
cause the  idea  which  they  employed  them  to  pre- 
sent, )8  itself  a  great  and  long  figure. 

Aristotle  reformed  all  the  rules,  and  added,  in 
all  the  sciences,  new  truths  to  known  truths.  His 
book  is  an  ocean  of  doctrines.  It  is  the  encyclo- 
pedia of  antiquity. 

If  all  books  should  disappear,  and  his  writings 
should  be  preserved  by  chance,  the  human  mind 
would  suffer  no  irreparable  loss,  except  that  of 
Plato. 

Xenophon  wrote  with  the  feather  of  a  swan, 
Plato  with  a  gold  pen,  and  Thucydides  with  a  sty- 
lus of  brass. 

The  memorable  things  of  Xenophon  are  a  slen- 
der thread,  out  of  which  he  has  the  art  of  making 
a  magnificent  lace ;  bat  with  which  one  can  see 
nothing. 

Homer  wrote  to  be  sung,  Sophocles  to  be  de- 
claimed, Herodotus  to  be  recited,  and  Xenophon 
to  be  read.  From  these  different  objects  of  their 
works,  a  multitude  of  differences  in  their  style  must 
necessarily  arise. 

It  seems  that  Ennins  wrote  slowly  ;  Sallast  sel- 
dom ;  Tacitus  with  difficulty ;  Pliny  the  younger, 
early  and  often  ;  Thucydides  late  and  seldom. 

Terence  was  an  African ;  nevertheless,  he  seems 
fo  have  been  nourished  by  the  Athenian  graces. 
The  Atlic  honey  is  on  his  lips  ;  one  might  easily 
believe  that  he  was  born  on  Mount  Hyiuettus. 

Cicero  is  in  Philosophy,  a  kind  of  moon.  His 
doctrine  has  a  light  very  sweet  but  borrowed,  a 
light  altogether  Grecian,  which  the  Roman  has  soft- 
ened and  enfeebled. 

Cicero,  in  his  learning,  shows  more  taste  and 
discernment  than  real  criticism.  No  writer  has 
more  boldness  in  expression  than  Cicero.  He  is 
believed  to  have  b6en  circumspect  and  almost  timid  ; 
no  tongue,  however,  was  less  so  than  his. 

His  eloquence  is  clear,  but  it  flows  in  great  whirl- 
pools and  cascades,  when  it  should  do  so. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  dressing  and  sea- 
soning language  ;  Cicero  loved  them  all. 

One  finds  in  Catullus,  two  things  whose  union 
makes  the  worst  thing  in  the  world,  delicacy  and 
grossness. 

In  general,  however,  the  principal  idea  of  each  of 
his  little  pieces  is  happily  and  sjmply  turned  ;  his 
airs  are  handsome,  but  his  instrument  is  rude. 

Horace  satisfies  the  mind,  but  he  does  not  make 
the  taste  contented. 

Virgil  satisfies  the  taste  as  well  as  the  reflection. 
The  remembrance  of  bis  verses  is  as  delightful  as 
their  perusal. 


Deprive  Juvenal  of  his  bile  and  Virgil  of  his 
wisdom,  and  you  will  have  too  bad  authors. 

Plutarch,  in  his  morals,  is  the  Herodotus  of  phi- 
losophy. 

I  consider  the  lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men,  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  monuments  which  antiquity 
has  bequeathed  to  us. 

Whatever  has  seemed  the  greatest  in  the  human 
race,  is  there  presented  to  our  eyes ;  and  whatever 
the  best  men  have  done,  therein  serves  us  for  an 
example.  The  wisdom  of  antiquity  is  therein  en- 
tire. 

I  do  not  feel  for  the  writer,  the  esteem  which  1 
entertain  for  his  compilation.  Praiseworthy  for  a 
thousand  virtues,  he  who  never  allowed  to  be  sold 
either  his  old  slaves  or  the  animals  which  labor  or 
accident  had  maimed  in  his  service,  he  is  of  that 
cowardice  which  allows  him  to  float  between  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  without  having  the 
courage  to  contradict  or  to  support  them,  and  which 
gives  him,  for  all  the  celebrated  men,  the  respect 
which  is  due  only  to  those  who  were  virtuous  and 
just. 

He  makes  a  fine  day  shine  even  upon  crimes. 

With  an  excellent  judgment,  Plutarch  has  never- 
theless a  singular  frivolity  of  mind.  Every  thing 
that  amuses  him,  attracts  and  engages  him.  He  is 
a  master-scholar  in  the  energy  of  his  studies. 

I  say  nothing  of  his  credulity.  As  to  this,  it  is 
wrong  to  blame  those  who  write  the  facts,  of  which 
philosophy  should  make  use  to  compose  history. 

The  idea  of  Plutarch,  in  his  morals,  is  tinged 
with  the  purple  of  all  the  other  books.  He  therein 
says  what  he  knows,  rather  than  what  he  thinks. 

The  style  of  Tacitus,  although  less  beautiful,  less 
rich  in  agreeable  colors  and  in  varied  turns,  is  never- 
theless perhaps  more  perfect  than  that  of  Cicero 
himself;  for,  all  the  words  in  it  are  chosen  with 
care,  and  have  their  weight,  their  measure,  their 
exact  number ;  but  supreme  perfection  resides  in  a 
combination  and  in  perfect  elements. 

In  the  narrations  of  Tacitus,  there  is  an  interest 
in  the  recital  which  does  not  suffer  us  to  read  little, 
and  a  profundity,  a  grandeur  of  expression  which 
does  not  suffer  ns  to  read  much.  The  mind,  as  if 
divided  between  the  curiosity  which  impels  it,  and 
the  attention  which  keeps  it  back,  experiences  some 
fatigue. 

The  style  of  Tacitus  was  suitable  for  painting 
black  souls  and  tempestuous  times. 


When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  he  asked  to  see  the  axe ;  as  he  pressed  his 
finger  lightly  across  the  edge,  he  said,  **  Tis  a 
sharp  remedy,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.** 
He  then  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  being 
told  to  place  himself  so  that  his  face  might  look  to- 
wards the  East — he  said — "  No  matter  how  the 
head  lie,  so  the  heart  be  right.** 
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WINTER  IS  THE  SEASON  OF  CHARITY. 

Tbe  wintry  wind  in  howling  through  the  land ; 

Stern  Frost  hath  grftspM  the  mountain,  stream  and  lea. 

The  paoaent  cattle  weep,  and  cowVing  standi 

Seeking  oold  shelter  of  the  leafless  tree. 

Tbe  galiant  Cock  forgets  his  chivalry ; 

His  dames  hare  oeasM  to  occupy  his  care, 

Tbe  humbled  Turkey  quells  his  brarrry. 

And  fmmish'd  birtis  chirp  for  their  simple  fare 

Fran  tbe  good  gifts  of  God,  which  you  so  largely  share. 

Let  Chanty,  thy  grateful  bosom  warm ; 

Sli^t  not  their  sorrows ;  for  a  God  of  Love 

Haib  made  yoa  both :  and  the  same  potent  arm 

Which  wields  the  thunder,  clothes  the  trembling  dove 

That  sues  to  yoa  for  food.    And  trifles  prove 

Tbe  heart  of  man  or  woman ;  for  the  eye 

Wbicb  pities  the  poor  bird,  will  surely  move 

At  griefs,  which  wring  from  man  the  bitter  sigh — 

Tbe  widow's  wasting  tear,  and  pining  infancy. 

Bat  the  Storm  comes — Hark !  through  the  crackling  wood 

Tbe  Giant  comes,  and  clad  in  darkness,  lends 

HoiTor  to  common  danger.     How  the  blood 

Leaps  to  the  trav'Uer*a  heart,  as  Mem'ry  blends 

TboQ^ts  of  his  Iiome,  bright  hearth,  and  smiling  friends. 

Happjr,  how  happy  he !  O  let  him  feel 

For  those,  to  whom  the  Almighty  scuds 

Cold,  sickness,  poverty,  the  scanty  meal, 

And  all  the  nameless  woes,  which  breaking  hearts  conceal. 
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THE  POET'S  LOVE. 

A  blessed  lot  'tis  thine  to  bear 

Through  trouble's  tearful  throng, 
A  haunted  heart  and  a  charmed  life, 

O !  dreaming  child  of  song ! 

A  spirit  whose  bewildering  thoughts 

In  stany  beauty  beam, 
A  soul  to  throw  the  living  light 

Of  glory  rotiiid  a  dream. 

And  oh !  through  all  things,  still  to  love 

The  holy  and  the  high ; 
Moving  among  the  cares  of  earth, 

A  pilgrim  from  the  sky. 

It  needed  not  the  glance  of  a  prophet  to  read 
that  Arthur  Mordante  would  be  a  poet.  The  dee- 
tioy  was  written  on  every  line  of  that  mournfully 
eantest  face,  and  told  in  the  iinpasaioned  tone  of 
hiB  low  Toiee.  The  qoick-coming  color  to  hia 
cheek,  naaally  fair  and  pale,  and  the  deep  gaze  of 
those  dark)  dreamy  eyes,  all  bespoke  him  one  of 
that  martyr-band,  the  children  of  song.  Ah !  theirs 
13  a  holy  lot,  with  all  its  innumerable  Borrows !  It 
18  a  blessed  thing,  the  power  to  idealize  life,  to 
steal  from  reality  its  harshness,  from  expectation 
its  deception,  from  thought  its  evanescence ;  to 
punt,  in  immortal  words,  visions  that  but  dawn 
and  pass  away,  and  to  experience,  for  awhile  at 
least,  that  inspiration  hath  its  better  world,  and 
that  happiness  is  not  wholly  an  illusion. 


Arthur  Mordante  was  in  every  respect  what 
men  call  a  genius.  He  was  imaginative,  suscep- 
tible, ardent  in  his  adoration  of  the  beautiful,  and 
painfully,  perhaps  morbidly,  sensitive  regarding  his 
own  defects.  His  character  was  impulsive  and 
passionate,  full  of  that  high  and  generous  feeling, 
whose  common  fate  it  is  to  be  thrown  back,  chilled, 
unappreciated,  and  misconstrued,  on  the  warm  heart 
whence  it  springs.  He  had  grown  up,  surrounded 
by  the  loveliness  of  his  own  reflections,  and  shielded 
by  the  tenderest  affection  from  whatever  could 
wound  or  distress  a  disposition,  whose  sad  tenden- 
cies circumstances  had  confirmed.  Though  he 
occasionally  yielded  to  the  dark  moods,  always 
the  portion  of  such  visionary  intellects,  the  tenor 
of  his  usual  existence  was  happy,  with  the  calmi 
serene  enjoyment,  more  lasting  than  wilder  mirth. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  how  great  a  waste  of  feel- 
ing marks  the  experience  of  a  temperament  like 
his;  how  frequently  enthusiasm  is  awakened  by 
trifles,  and  strong  emotions  come  forth  at  the  bid- 
ding of  events,  undeserving  such  reception.  That 
this  is  the  case,  the  history  of  many  a  poet^s  life 
bears  ample  witness,  'vn  its  wild  anticipations,  its 
premature  realization  of  passionate  sentiment,  and 
last,  and  truest  of  all,  its  inevitable  disappointments. 
With  his  traits  of  mind,  his  vague  views  and  ima- 
ginings, his  fervent,  impetuous  afiections,  Arthur 
had  early  knelt  down  before  the  beautiful  illusion 
of  love.  How  the  lovers  had  met,  or  how  their 
tenderness  was  first  excited,  matters  not  now ;  I 
would  only  tell  here,  that  the  dream  was.  What 
a  varied  chronicle  of  mingled  hope  and  doubt  and 
trouble  may  be  traced  in  those  two  brief  words— 
they  loved ! 

It  was  the  only  happy  moment  Mr.  Mordante 
had  known  for  years,  when  Edith  and  his  son  met 
him  once  more.  How  he  was  changed!  Edith 
scarcely  recognized  one  familiar  trait  of  her  early 
friend,  in  the  dark,  stern  man,  from  whom  every 
token  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  had  long  departed. 
His  appearance  was  calm  and  haughty,  and  his 
manner  cold  and  reserved — tinged  with  that  invo- 
luntary suspicion,  which  reveals  so  much  of  expe- 
rienced deception  and  lingering  regret,  and  that 

**  Sarcastic  bitterness  of  tongue, 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  had  stung.** 

His  health  was  infirm,  and  his  eyes  were  lustrous 
with  that  unnatural  gleaming  which  is  oflen  the 
outward  sign  of  the  sorrow  which  worketh  death. 
Well  might  tears  rush  to  Arthur^s  eyes  as  he  looked 
on  his  father^s  face,  for  that  wan  cheek  was  blanched 
by  suflfering;  and  it  was  easy  to  see,  amid  all  his 
assumed  tranquillity ,  that  Mordante^s  was  the  proud 
heart,  which  '*  brokenly  lives  on.'* 

The  day  following  their  meeting,  Arthur,  fa- 
tigued by  his  journey,  was  asleep  on  a  couch,  and 
Edith  and  Mordante  were  conversing  on  the  trifling 
events  which  had  happened  to  both  since  their  part- 
ing.   Each  instinctively  avoided  the  slightest  allu* 
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eion  to  the  paiBful  occurrences  of  old  times,  as  we 
are  apt  to  do,  when  the  mind  is  too  full  of  them, 
for  language  to  tell  all  its  thoughts.  At  length 
there  was  a  pause,  and  Mordante^s  gaze  rested  on 
his  son.  Arthur's  hair  was  tossed  carelessly  away 
from  bis  forehead — his  face  was  slightly  flushed, 
and  his  lashes  drooped  on  a  cheek,  fair  and  deli- 
cate as  a  girPs.  His  slumber  was  not  profound, 
and  his  fancies  seemed  bright  ones,  for  a  smile 
hovered  on  his  lips.  Is  it  an  idle  belief,  that  the 
departed  revisit  us  in  our  visions  ?  Who  knows 
but  that  angels  are  watching  around  us  in  our  sleep- 
ing moments  ?  And  if  the  thought  be  but  an  illu- 
sion, dispel  it  not,  but  thank  God  that  the  deception 
may  sometimes  be  so  vivid  !  Perhaps  there  were 
voices  whispering  to  that  dreamer's  spirit,  for  the 
smile  brightened  on  his  features,  and  he  murmured 
"  Mother !" 

Mordante  heard  that  word,  and  its  magic  charmed 
him.  The  habitual  reserve  and  constraint,  which 
custom  had  rendered  almost  natural,  was  forgotten 
for  a  moment :  his  frame  shook  with  sudden  agita- 
tion, and  be  trembled  like  a  little  child.  What 
sorrowful  spirits  that  single  sound  summoned  from 
the  past !  What  a  long,  long  list  of  hopes  disap- 
pointed, affections  wasted,  griefs  unshared,  and  hu- 
miliation proudly  and  silently  endured !  Slowly 
his  convulsive  emotion  went  by ;  and  when  he  ad- 
dressed his  companion,  his  voice  was  low  and  sad, 
but  composed  and  unfaltering.  All  that  both  had 
suffered — all  that  each  knew  of  the  other's  expe- 
rience, appeared  to  rise  again  before  them;  and 
the  confidence  of  their  young  friendship  came  back, 
strengthened  and  chastened  by  the  troubles  of  many 
years.  Nothing  induces  more  complete  and  un- 
questioning trust,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  wrong 
in  common,  and  the  friends  had  alike  been  deceived 
by  the  one  they  had  loved.  With  the  remembrance 
of  this,  mingled  mutual  expectations  withered — 
pleasures  which  left  no  record  but  their  blight — 
ties  now  painfully  divided,  and  tenderness  rejected 
and  profaned.  Mordante's  habitual  concealment 
gave  way  before  the  tide  of  thronging  recollec- 
tions, and  he  spoke  of  his  afflictions  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  one  who  had  lost  the  ardor  even  of  pas- 
sionate regret. 

It  would  take  from  transgression  its  bitterest 
part,  could  its  punishment  rest  solely  with  our- 
selves ;  but  error  is  doubly  fearful,  when  its  conse- 
quences fall  on  those  who  are  dear  to  us — when 
one  hour  of  weakness,  one  instant  of  folly,  may 
cast  a  lasting  shadow  on  the  life  of  the  innocent 
and  beloved.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  Edith,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  proud  and  haughty  sorrows  of  that  al- 
tered heart,  and  to  mark  how  wholly  the  eager 
enthusiasm,  the  unsuspecting  reliance,  had  forsaken 
her  friend.  They  spoke  long  and  earnestly,  for 
Mordante  seemed  to  find  relief  in  this,  his  first  mo- 
ment of  confidence. 

*'  You  find  me  greatly  changed,  Edith,''  he  said; 


"  1  can  look  on  my  altered  character,  as  on  that  of 
a  stranger,  and  moralize  calmly  on  its  traits.  It 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  that  perfect  grief,  which 
shuts  us  entirely  from  enjoyment,  and  which  has 
no  earthly  hope,  that  the  mind  enters  as  if  upon  a 
new  and  separate  existence,  and  we  quietly  recall 
the  past,  as  we  would  remember  another's  youth. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  pained  me  to  recollect 
my  early  ambition,  my  early  expectations,  and  to  see 
how  both  have  vanished.  Now,  even  that  regret 
has  gone ;  I  have  acquired  something  like  resig- 
nation, and  ask  nothing  in  life  but  its  endurances ; 
for  I  feel,  almost  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  my 
remaining  days  will  be  few.  You  will  always  be 
to  Arthur,  the  blessing  you  have  been  from  his 
childhood ;  and  I  trust  you  will  teach  him  to  shun 
the  passion  I  have  proved  so  fatal.  Ah !  Edith,  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  love  unwisely,  and  to  confide 
in  vain '." 

Why  was  it  that  Edith's  cheek  grew  very  pale 
as  Mordante's  words  met  her  ear ;  and  her  glance, 
as  it  encountered  his,  was  almost  reproachful  in  its 
sorrow  1  And  why  was  it  that  tears  not  to  be  re- 
pressed, filled  those  eyes  usually  so  calm  and 
thoughtful  ?  Her  companion  understood  that  voice- 
less appeal  to  his  memory  of  the  past ;  and  his  tone 
was  very  kind  and  gentle,  as  he  said,  '*  Forgive 
me,  dear  Edith,  if  in  the  selfishness  of  my  harsher 
wrongs,  I  forgot  your  uncomplaining  but  mournful 
experience.  We  have  both  endored  much,  but  my 
pilgrimage  is  nearly  at  an  end.  For  yon,  dear 
Edith,  your  peace  and  reward  are  beyond  this 
world." 

Who  that  has  dwelt  with  meditative  gaze  on  the 
darker  truths  of  common  existence,  can  doubt  the 
reality  of  broken  hearts  t  Many  are  they,  though 
they  break  in  silence,  with  no  poet  to  trace  their 
trials,  nor  to  tell  their  destiny.  We  attribute  to 
disease  tbe  work  often  wrought  by  some  hidden, 
unmurmuring  trouble,  which  finds  no  chronicler, — 
and  many  an  one  goes  down  to  the  grave,  whose 
malady  was  nothing  but  grief! 

Like  every  poetical  disposition,  Arthur's  was 
keenly  susceptible  to  whatever  was  beautiful  in 
art,  and  to  all  that  forcibly  appealed  to  imaginatiTe 
feeling.  The  meeting  with  his  father  had  imparted 
to  his  spirits  more  than  their  usual  buoyancy ;  and 
though  Mordante's  health  was  feeble  enough  to 
awaken  anxiety,  Arthur  regarded  it  with  the  happy 
hopefulness  of  youth,  and  he  now  followed  his  fa- 
vorite enjoyments  with  redoubled  interest.  Mnsic 
was  one  of  his  enthusiastic  loves,  for  Arthur's  tem- 
perament knew  no  medium;  his  tastes  were  all 
ardent,  and,  what  to  others  were  only  feelings, 
with  him,  deepened  into  intense  and  passionate 
emotions. 

Edith,  comme  a  Vordinaire,  was  his  inseparable 
companion,  and  they  were  one  evening  together  at 
a  concert.  The  hall  was  crowded,  for  the  princi- 
pal performer  was  an  Italian  singer,  whose  appear- 
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aoee  in  pablie  was  always  rapturoosly  greeted. 
Night  after  night,  Arthur  had  listened  breathlessly 
to  her  melodies ;  and  the  yoang  poet^s  ardent  ad- 
miration might  well  be  pardoned,  for  rarely  had 
tooes  more  exquisitely  thrilling,  fallen  on  mortal 
ear,  than  those  now  poaring  forth  so  rich  a  tide  of 
gashing  harmony.  There  was  an  indefinable  charm 
too  around  the  songstress,  whose  dark  and  stately 
beaoty  spoke  Tolomes  of  the  proud  intellect  whose 
lustre  it  reflected.  Hers  was  a  face  to  look  on 
dreamingly,  and  to  linger  long  in  the  gazer^s 
memory.  It  was  not  regularly  beautiful,  but 
fhnght  with  a  nameless  fascination,  which  aroused, 
eren  in  a  careless  spectator,  something  of  interest 
regarding  the  minstrePs  experience  in  the  past. 
Ah!  her'a  was  a  painful  history,  with  all  its 
triamphs !  It  told  of  a  childhood  of  lowliness  and 
destitution,  of  a  girlhood,  when  loveliness  won 
praise,  and  adulation  brought  ambition.  Then,  in 
bter  years,  came  gradual  but  premature  worldli- 
ness,  the  tutoring  of  thought  and  impulse,  and 
fioally,  that  settled  policy  of  motive  and  action, 
which  too  often  follows  aspirations  founded  on 
Tuity,  ending  a  youth  of  discontented  expectation 
in  a  maturity  of  idle  artifice.  There  had  been  in 
her  career,  many  sacrifices  of  feeling  to  bear,  many 
mspicions  to  endure,  and  regrets  which  had  seared 
the  heart,  now  throbbing  so  rapturously  with  grati- 
fied anticipation.  Arthur  listened,  absorbed  and 
entranced;  and  when  the  singer  ceased,  and  the 
voice  of  her  song  "  died  into  an  echo,"  he  felt  as  if 
the  deafening  applause  which  resounded  were  pro- 
&Dation,  and  such  common  plaudits  but  mocked  a 
being  so  rarely  and  radiantly  gifted. 

Arthur  and  Edith  were  among  the  last  to  leave 
the  apartment,  and  as  they  approached  the  door, 
the  lady  came  from  an  adjoining  room,  and  passed 
before  them.  A  gentleman  accompanied  her,  and 
she  leaned  familiarly  on  his  arm.  As  she  moved, 
the  drapery  of  her  dress  became  entangled,  and 
Arthur  paused  to  assist  her  companion  to  extricate 
it.  She  turned  to  thank  him  with  that  enchanting 
•mile,  whose  witchery  so  few  could  resist ;  and  as 
tbey  lingered,  Edith^s  eyes  encountered  the  gen- 
tlemao's  gaze.  She  read  in  it  no  sign  of  recogni- 
tion. The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  they  met, 
bad  erased  her  from  his  memory ;  and  now,  face  to 
face  as  strangers,  they  stood,  who  had  been  lovers 
in  other  yeara.  O !  could  he  have  traced  the  tear- 
fnl  agony  of  the  pure  heart,  beating  so  near  him — 
coald  the  sweet  hopes  of  his  youth  have  been  re- 
called by  the  glance,  which  once  gave  him  rapture, 
bow  dark  would  have  appeared  the  long  tissue  of 
falsehood,  deception  and  folly,  which  made  up  the 
dishonorable  record  of  his  after  life !  But  it  was 
not  thus  to  be.  Lesboume*s  experience  had  been 
too  active  and  varied,  for  one  such  episode  to  be 
lastingly  remembered.  His  look  of  kindness  was 
now  for  another;  and  the  lustrous  eyes  which 
**  spake  agaiii,*'   were  those  of  Nina— the  be- 


witching and    mysterious    idol  of  his  romantic 
youth. 

One  sentence  from  the  lady,  of  graceful  acknow- 
ledgment of  Arthur^s  politeness,  and  then  they 
separated,  and  Edith  met  Lesbourne  no  more. 
She  turned  for  a  moment,  and  saw  his  manner  of 
rapt  attention  and  his  eloquent  glance  of  tender- 
ness at  the  fascinating  face  of  his  enchantress. 
There  had  been  a  period,  when  even  thus  that 
look  had  followed  her  and  haunted  her  very 
dreams;  and  if,  for  an  instant,  she  deemed  this  trial 
more  than  she  could  bear — if  her  heart  grew  faint 
with  its  own  weariness,  and  her  cheek  wan  with 
the  presence  of  unutterable  grief,  blame  her  not ! 
for  the  forgetful  indifierence  of  one  we  have  held 
dear,  is  terrible  to  endure — and  well  we  know, 
that  human  love  dieth  not  at  our  bidding.  But  alas ! 
"  seulement  lesfemmes  n^ouhlient  jamais  /" 

During  the  several  following  days,  Mr.  Mor- 
dante*s  illness  rapidly  increased ;  his  strength  de- 
clined almost  visibly ;  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
he  sunk  beneath  the  premature  old  age  of  sorrow- 
ful humiliation.  He  spoke  of  his  situation  fre- 
quently and  calmly — with  the  composure  of  one, 
who  in  leaving  life,  left  no  hopes. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  the  moon  shone 
brilliantly  through  the  open  window  of  the  invalid  *s 
apartment.  The  air  was  soft,  though  the  autumn 
had  nearly  past;  and  the  light  wind  murmured 
mournfully,  as  if  sighing  a  farewell  to  the  sweet 
days  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

Edith  watched  by  Mordante;  and  for  several 
hours  he  had  seemed  to  sleep.  "You  are  very 
kind,  dear  Edith,"  he  said  at  last,  faintly  pressing 
the  hand,  which  during  his  slumber  had  held  his 
own ;  "  but  leave  me  now,  for  I  shall  need  no  at- 
tendance, and  I  would  be  alone  for  awhile.  God 
bless  you,  dearest !" 

Reluctantly  his  companion  obeyed ;  and  the  sick 
one  was  left  to  the  solitude  of  those  sad  thoughts, 
which  were  now  drawing  his  career  so  speedily  to 
its  close.  The  light  of  the  round  moon,  that  light 
which  looks  on  death  so  often  and  so  coldly,  shone 
full  upon  his  face,  lending  even  more  than  their 
own  paleness  to  his  changed  and  wasted  features. 
Did  he  dream,  or  was  there  in  truth  a  step  beside 
him,  and  a  familiar  face  bending  over  him  ?  For 
an  instant,  he  doubted  his  conviction ;  then  the 
reality  could  be  no  longer  questioned,  and  he  turned 
with  a  shudder  of  agony  from  his  unbidden  and 
unwelcome  visiter.  Shocked  at  the  impression 
her  unexpected  appearance  had  produced,  the  stran- 
ger knelt  in  passionate  grief  by  the  sufferer,  and 
wildly  pressed  her  lips  to  his  thin  white  hand. 

"  Mordante !  dearest,  speak  one  word  lo  me  !  I 
am  not  worthy  of  it ;  I  have  sinned  beyond  man's 
forgiveness ;  but  you  were  ever  kind  and  generous. 
Let  me  hear  your  voice  once  more,  and  die  !^* 

She  paused  for  a  reply,  and  Mordante's  answer 
was  low,  and  spoken  painfully.     *'  I  had  trusted, 
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Evelyn,  I  should  have  been  spared  this  ordeal ;  my 
hours  on  earth  are  but  few,  and  the  last  moments 
of  a  dying  man  even  you  might  have  held  sacred." 

"  I  came  but  to  implore  your  forgiveness,"  re- 
turned the  intruder — "  to  look  again  upon  your 
face,  to  ask  your  prayers,  and  then  to  go  back  to 
my  wretchedness.  Say  one  sentence  of  pardon 
and  kindness,  then  I  will  cease  to  profane  your 
thoughts,  and  we  shall  meet  in  this  world  no  mote!'* 

*'  May  heaven  forgive  you,  as  I  do,  Evelyn !  the 
death-bed  is  no  place  for  human  wrongs  to  be  re- 
membered, and  all  I  have  suffered  is  forgotten  now 
in  all  I  hope  for.  You  bear  with  you  my  pardon, 
and  my  earnest  entreaty  that  your  future  life  may 
be  spent  in  the  repentance  which  will  bring  you 
peace.  Go  now,  and  tell  Arthur  and  Edith  to 
come  to  me,  for  I  am  faint  and  weary,  and  the  light 
grows  dim  to  my  eyes !"  and  Mordante  sank  back 
exhausted. 

Evelyn !  thine  should  have  been  the  hand  to  press 
that  throbbing  brow — thine  the  words  to  whisper 
of  comfort  in  that  fearful  hour !  Truly,  the  cup 
thy  folly  had  filled  to  overflowing,  was  bitter  then ! 
Heaven  help  the  spirit,  frail  and  erring  like  thine, 
when  its  time  of  inevitable  punishment  hath  dawned ! 

On  the  few  remaining  days  of  Mordante^s  pilgri- 
mage we  will  not  dwell.  There  is  a  sanctity  in 
the  sufferings  of  one,  on  whom  the  world's  worst 
trials  had  lain  so  heav^ilyt  and  there  seems  some- 
thing of  profanation  in  even  the  most  reverential 
withdrawing  of  the  veil  which  covers  lifers  final 
mystery.  His  grief  had  reached  its  ending,  as  it 
were  a  tale  that  is  told,  aqd  we  will  not  revive  its 
memory,  to  hymn  even  the  faintest 

*'  Soft,  sad,  miserere  chant. 
For  the  sonl  about  to  go/' 

Turn  we  now,  to  the  living  history  of  another's 
heart.  J.  T.  Lomax. 
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Delivered  by  P.  Spencer  Whitman^  at  the  recent  eon$men£e- 
ment  of  Mercer  University,  Ga, 

From  yonder  ocean,  rolling  wide, 
To  far  Missouri's  rushing  tide ; 
From  wild  Superior's  lofty  strand, 
To  Mexico's  more  heated  sand, 
Snrvey  each  scene  of  beauty  rare. 
Select  th'  enchanted  landscape  where 
Tby  feet  entranced  would  linger  long— 
Thy  heart  would  lift  its  praise  in  song — 
Turn  off  thine  eyes — away — beware— 
Rear  not  thy  hopeful  mansion  there ! 
O'er  this  elysiuro  first  of  all, 
The  storm — the  blighting  storm  shall  fa]l«> 
Thy  beauty  isle,  though  firm  as  rock, 
Is  first  to  feel  the  earthquake  shock. 

Thus  wand'ring  far  in  olden  time 
Through  Andalusia's  wanton  clime, 


'Twas  such  a  spot  one  Udolph  found. 
With  orange-grove  and  citron  crowned, 
Where  warblers  sweet  fill  every  tree, 
And  gentle  gales  sweep  from  the  sea. 
And  crystal  fountains  gushing  bright. 
Refresh  the  weary  traveller's  sight ; 
Tliere,  'mid  the  loveliest  hills  that  rise, 
Beneath  those  soft  voluptuous  skies. 

Behold,  enchanting  to  the  view, 
Our  Udolph's  cottage  rise, 

More  cheering  than  Aurora's  hue, 
To  Nature's  weeping  eyes. 

Serenely  on  the  waters  bright. 
That  lie  reposing  near. 

The  sunbeam  aheds  its  softest  light, 
Or  mirrored  skies  appear. 

And  near  the  wave  upon  the  shore, 
Has  true  Love  built  the  bower, 

Where  young  hearts  wedded,  love  the  more. 
Resigned  to  Hymen's  power. 
But  scarce  has  Udolph  drawn  his  bride, 
In  closer  union  to  his  side. 
To  list  that  voice  so  dearly  sweet. 
When  other  sounds  unwelcome  greet 
His  happy,  unsuspecting,  ear : — 
Dismayed,  his  eye  now  wild  with  fear, 
Beholds  the  maiden's  starting  tear, 
And  each  in  turn  grows  deadly  pale— 
They  feel  the  shake  ;  they  start  and  quail— 
Their  tender  dreams  have  passed  away. 
And  ere  they've  time  to  think  or  pray, 
The  earth  in  one  convulsive  throe 
Fills  the  whole  scene  with  blackest  woe. 
And  all,  that  late  was  passing  fair. 
Is  now  a  desert  rude  and  bare  ; 
Beneath  the  ruin  of  that  hour 
Buried  the  lovers  and  their  bower. 

Look  to  the  sea — ^the  restless  sea ; 

'Tis  night  and  tempest  on  the  deep. 
And  for  their  wrath,  all  hope  shall  flee— 

Wake,  seaman !  wake  thee  from  thy  sleep ; 
Without  a  guide,  without  a  star. 

With  bending  mast  and  swelling  sail, 
On,  on,  the  proud  ship  dashes  far 

Before  the  madly  raging  gale. 
But  ah,  that  dreadful  lightning  flash 

Reveals  the  fatal  breakers  nigh : 
All  wait  the  laat  destructive  crash. 

With  tenor  mute,  or  rending  cry. 
And  closer  to  her  tortured  breast. 

The  mother  draws  her  slumbering  child; 
How  soon,  alas  !  they  both  may  rest 

Beneath  that  flood  so  black  and  wild. 
The  lover  clasps  his  throbbing  bride 

And,  watching  still  the  threat'ning  wav«. 
Resolves  that  they  two,  side  by  side, 

Will  slumber  in  their  ocean  grave. 
The  dreams  of  life  all  quickly  flown. 

The  rocks  leap  forth,  the  surge  rolls  o'er — 
Soft  woman's  shriek,  bold  seaman's  groaix 

Now  mingle  with  the  ocean's  roar. 
Still  on  his  knees,  the  man  of  Ood 

Cries  "  thou  canst  save.  Lord,  thou  oanst  save  I" 
And,  like  the  Hebrew  Leader's  rod. 

That  prayer  is  potent  o'er  Uie  wave. 
Through  clouds  dispersed,  a  friendly  ray 

Now  shines  to  point  them  to  their  haven ; 
The  skies  their  wonted  orbs  display, 

All  cheering  as  the  hopes  of  Heavvn. 
Liks  infant  oa  the  parent  breast, 
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The  ship  lies  tnnqni)  on  tba  waves ; 
The  seamsa**  heart  is  now  at  rest 

And  gratefttl  to  the  arm  that  saves. 
Bttt  as,  before  the  expiring  breath. 

The  cheek  shows  oft  a  flattering  hue, 
So,  this  is  bat  the  calm  of  death 

To  that  gay  bark  and  hopeful  crow. 
Brief,  brief  the  rapture  of  their  hearts-~> 

Thej  see— bat  neVr  shall  reach— the  shore ; 
Alas,  the  ship  asunder  parts«* 

One  screna — she  sinks— and  all  ib  o'er ! — 
Come,  lift  the  veil,  thou  gentle  youth, 

And  here,  with  lustre  all  divine, 
Behold,  another  solemn  truth 

Shines  on  thy  wayward  path  and  nine. 
Mark  well—  this  life  is  but  a  sea 

Whereon  thou  aailest— oh  beware  ! 
Lured  by  the  siren  melody, 

Thonlt  fonodcr  while  the  sea  is  fair. 
Shall  man  fear  only  in  the  gale  T 

And  only  by  the  lightning's  glare, 
Behold  himself— how  weak— how  frail  7 

Then  only^  seek  hia  God  in  prayer  7— 
Ah  no— when  life's  a  gentle  stream, 

Fate,  like  a  dreadful  thunder  peal, 
Throogh  skies  all  tranquil  aa  a  dream. 

Bolls  o'er  and  ends  all  earthly  weal. 

Behold,  unto  the  peaceful  shade, 
Bj  science  more  alluring  made. 
Like  this  wherein  we  joyful  meet 
To  pay  our  court  at  Learning's  feet, 
The  pious  Reed  and  Thomas*  come, 
Leaving  the  fond  delights  of  home, 
To  coll  the  flowers  of  science  here. 
Which  bloom  in  age,  and  grace  the  bier. 
Tii  not  to  gnasp  the  laureled  fame— 
A  splendid  bubble,  but  a  name — 
That  they  have  turned  their  eager  eyes 
Where  Wisdom,  like  a  goddess,  cries. 
Though  constant  and  devout  their  seal, 
Yet  they  no  wild  ambition  feel ; 
And  thus  they  human  learning  seek, 
CoDscioas  that  she  alone  is  weak 
To  guide  man's  sinful  wayward  feet 
Aloft  to  Virtue's  holy  seat. 

U|x»  the  green  a  merry  throng 
Resume  their  sports  with  laugh  and  song : 
Not  there  for  Reed  and  Thomaa  look. 
Who  have  the  jocund  band  forsook : 
Behold  them  in  their  bleat  retreat. 
Where  green  the  boughs  above  them  meet-^ 
The  bower,  where  this  youthful  pair 
Are  minting  warm  their  tears  in  prayer. 
These  are  the  children  of  the  Cross, 
Who  deem  earth's  glittering  joys  but  dioss, 
Who  o*er  her  moral  deserts  yearn — 
With  all  their  morning  ardor  bum 
To  sound  the  Gospel  tramp  afar. 
Where  never  yet  hath  shone  the  star 
Of  Bethlehem— that  only  light 
To  cheer  the  onirerse  of  night.  ' 

And  time  pssaed  on.    Fair  youth  is  flown— 
And  they,  to  blooming  manhood  grown. 
With  fervent  seal  where'er  they  stray, 

*Tbe9e  gentlemen,  having  devoted  their  youth  to  a  pre- 
P«^  for  benevolent  labor,  both  died,  as  they  first  came 
»«ght  of  their  Missionary  station,  the  one  being  drowned, 
»d  the  other  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  akmg  which  they  were  saalinf  . 


Plead  India's  cause — for  her  they  pray. 
And  as  the  wondering  audience  hear 
The  warm  appeal  and  mark  the  tear 
O'er  heathen  woes  in  pity  shed, 
They  seem  on  India's  soil  to  tread. 
There  view  the  moral  death  that  reigns 
Through  all  her  fair  idoPtrous  plains. 
Now  by  the  blood  on  Calvary  shed 
For  their  own  rescue  from  the  dead. 
No  longer  they  their  prayers  withhold. 
And  freely  too  reaign  their  gold. 

Tia  morn — and  o'er  the  waters  blue 
Aurora  sheds  her  blushing  hue — 
Plays  on  the  spire  and  hill-top  green; 
When  on  the  noiseless  shore  is  seen 
A  friendly  throng  slow  gath'ring  there 
To  breathe  once  more  a  parting  prayer— 
The  mother  with  a  tearful  eye. 
The  father  with  a  stifled  sigh. 
For  idol  son  or  daughter  dear. 
With  whom  they  part  forever  here. 
Soon,  soon  the  sea  and  land  abng 
Far  awells  their  plaintive  farewell  song-^ 
The  fond  embraces  then  ensue^ 
The  tender  kiss,  the  last  adieu. 
Yon  ahip  now  apreads  her  pinions  white. 
Then  glides  away  like  eagle's  flight. 
And  trembling  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 
Each  coupled  with  his  tender  bride  ; 
Still  faintly  there,  we  may  discern 
Our  Reed  and  Thomas  as  they  torn 
To  watch  the  dear  retreating  shore. 
Without  a  hope  to  aee  her  more. 
Farewell,  now  your  native  hearth. 
Farewell  aongs  of  love  and  mirth : 
Vast  the  oceans  roll  between 
These  your  smiling  hills  of  green. 
And  the  far  deluded  land 
Where  you  sigh  to  wave  the  wand. 
That  hath  power  divine  to  save 
India  from  her  moral  grave. 
Far  beyond  the  ocean  tide, 
Holy  bannera  spread  them  wide ; 
Pagans  shall  Messiah  see — 
Darkness  from  their  temples  flee. 
Oh  Providence,  was  it  thy  wrath 
That  tore  from  Patriarchal  hearth 
The  youthful  Joseph  who  was  sold 
In  bondage  for  Egyptian  gold  ? 
Thy  hand  in  darkness  moveth  still 
For  good,  though  counter  to  our  will ; 
The  seasons  scarce  have  circled  o'er. 
When  skies  once  bright  are  bright  no  more  : 
The  sea  brings  back  a  sound  of  woo. 
And  tolling  bells  peal  sad  and  slow : 
A  wail  from  Asia's  distant  strand — 
A  wail  from  that  dear  Mission  band 
Sweeps  mournful  o'er  the  dark  abyss. 
Proclaiming  India's  deep  distress. 
It  bids  thee,  Zion,  sorrowing  weep 
O'er  champions  early  sunk  in  sleep. 
Thy  champions  sleep : — fair  Meinam's  wave 
Flows  mournful  by  their  lonely  grave  ; 
And  India  still  is  wrapt  in  gloom. 
Though  honored  with  the  Christian's  tomb. 
Alas,  the  orbs  that  shone  so  bright. 
Have  set  and  left  the  land  in  night. 
Mourn.  India,  for  the  stara  are  few 
That  shine  with  saving  light  for  you : 
Mourn,  saints,  the  herald's  voice  is  hushed. 
Weep  for  the  hopes  of  India  crushed. 
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Now  rises  on  the  dusky  plain, 
Slow  paced  but  firm  a  valiant  train : 
Above  the  ranks  and  soaring  far, 
Our  own  bold  eagle  screams  for  war. 
On,  on  they  move  with  bristling  steel, 
With  sabre  clash  and  musket  peal : 
Amid  the  ranks  and  foremost  there 
One  patriot  arm  is  raised  and  bare  ; 
And  shriller  than  the  battle  roar, 
Cheering  amid  the  strife  and  gore. 
One  voice  nerves  every  arm  and  breast — 
One  soul  breathes  life  into  the  rest. 
Tis  done — and  o'er  the  land  and  sea, 
Echoes  the  shout  of  yictory. 
Warm  in  the  country's  bleeding  cause, 
Each  heart  swells  with  unfeigned  applause 
To  the  brave  chief  whose  ralor  saves 
A  nation  from  invading  waves. 

But  humble  is  the  warrior's  home — 
No  marble  walls,  no  princely  dome — 
A  cabin  rude  in  region  wild 
Receives  the  mighty  warrior  child. 
Yes,  hither  he  with  laurels  crowned, 
Doth  seek  a  balm  for  every  wound. 
Returning  from  the  bloody  strife 
To  scenes  of  calm  domestic  life. 

Time  passed.    Once  more  around  that  chief, 
The  people  rally  for  relief: 
Like  Cincinnatus  at  his  plough, 
They  bid  him  save  his  country  now ; 
Not  from  the  Indian's  ruthless  dart. 
But  from  disorder  at  the  heart. 
Thus  from  his  calm  Ohio  home, 
They  lead  him  to  our  Federal  dome : 
And  pomp  and  show  attend  his  way — 
The  old  and  young,  the  grave  and  gay, 
The  aged  man,  the  prattling  child, 
The  eager  youth,  the  maiden  mild. 
Come  forth  their  country's  chief  to  meet. 
And  pay  their  homage  at  his  feet. 
With  proud  huszas  they  rend  the  air— 
They  strew  his  path  with  flowrets  fair : 
In  every  breeze  bright  banners  float, 
And  Music  swells  th'  applauding  note. 
'Twas  not  more  gorgeous  when  of  old, 
The  Roman  victor  stern  and  bold, 
Returning  home  from  Persian  war, 
And  mounting  proud  his  triumph  car, 
With  suppliant  kings  in  gilded  chaia 
Swelling  his  long  procession  train, 
Swept  through  th'  Imperial  City's  throng, 
'Mid  deafning  shouts  and  festal  song. 

When  for  his  goodness  thus  renowned. 
With  civic  laurels  newly  crowned. 
He  lays  his  scheme  of  wise  reform 
To  lure  the  rainbow  from  the  storm ! 
Behold,  the  jarring  discords  cease 
And  leave  the  land  to  hope  and  peace. 
Alas,  vain  hope  I — scarce  doth  he  stand 
On  that  proud  summit  of  command. 
While  round  him  thousands,  great  and  wise, 
Turning  to  him  their  hopeful  eyes. 
Wait  there,  obedient  to  his  call — 
There  watch  the  hallowed  words  that  fall 
From  reverend  lips,  when,  lo!  that  flash 
Of  lightning  rends  his  sky;  that  crash. 
As  of  a  mountain  falling,  shakes 
The  earth ;  to  view  the  ruin,  wakes 
The  slumbering  nation  ; — lo,  God's  arm. 
Filling  the  earth  with  dread  alarm, 
Hath  laid,  with  one  mysterious  blow, 
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In  death  the  worshipped  hero  low ! 

Far  off  the  fair  Ohio's  queenly  wave 
Sweeps  mournful  by  the  patriot  warrior's  grave  ; 
In  that  dear  soil  he  rescued  from  our  foes. 
His  honored  bones  have  sunk  to  their  repose. 
Alas,  dear  countrymen,  ye  put  your  trust 
In  trembling  flesh  now  mould'ring  back  to  dust. 
Then  pause — ^lo,  from  that  hallowed  burial  ground 
Issues  a  trembling  but  distinctive  sound  ; 
**  Trust  ye  in  man  and  still  forget  your  God  ? 
Well  may  ye  feel  th'  Almighty's  chast'ning  rod : 
In  vain,  ye  honor  man  however  wise  and  just, 
"If  Christ  ye  shun  or  trample  in  the  dust." 
Proud  Statesman  pause,  and  oh  be  wise, 
Lift  op,  lift  up  thy  slumbering  eyes ; 
Above  thee  see  in  Congress  Hall, 

What  once  the  proud  Bslshazzar  saw, 
God's  finger  writing  on  the  wall. 
His  own  decree,  his  fearful  law ; 
"  Man  in  his  glory  passelh  like  the  dew, 
*'  Now  swelled  with  pride  soon  coffined  from  the  view ; 
**  If  human  glory  all  thy  treasure  be, 
"  If  this  you  love  and  worship  more  than  me, 
"  Then  tremble,  for  Balshazzar's  curse  is  yours. 
*'  Alas,  like  him,  you've  nought  that  Hearen  ensures  : 
"  Be  wise,  like  that  good  chief,  though  firat  in  power, 
"  Prepare  for  bliss  beyond  life's  transient  hour." 

Oh  Providence,  thy  stern  decree 

We  mourn,  and  o'er  the  ruin  sigh ; 
For  through  our  teara,  but  clouds  we  see. 

That  hide  thy  goodness  from  the  eye. 

Yet  Thee  alone  we  mortals  trust. 

We  kiss  the  rod  that  seems  to  smite, 
And  though  it  lay  our  hopes  in  dust. 

Submissive  Faith  cries  "  all  is  right** 

Through  Faith  alone  we  feel  secure. 

Till  this  same  Providence  we  view. 
Emerging  from  the  nighi  obscure, 

All  radiant  with  benignant  hue. 

When  we  our  mortal  course  have  run. 

Her  loveliest  form  we  then  shall  see ; 
And  all  the  work  that  she  hath  done. 

Bright  with  celestial  purity. 


THE  WINTER  NIGHTS'  CLUB. 

BT  MARIA  O.  VILWARD. 

If  we  meet,  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl. — Shakapeare. 

Without  preface  or  apology,  we  shall  at  once 
introduce  the  reader  into  the  comfortable  back  par- 
lor, where  Captain  Broadhom,  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Mustin,  were  seated  on  either  side  of  the  hearth, 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  ruddy  fire,  that  glowed 
in  the  grate. 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  '  Club'  meets  here  for 
the  first  time  V  inquired  a  voice,  as  the  door  briskly 
opened. 

The  speaker  who  entered  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  diminutive  in  person,  but  exquisitely 
formed,  with  a  face  beaming  beauty  and  good- 
nature. 

**  I  hope  you  intend  honoring  us  with  your  pre- 
sence, aunt  Mustin,  and  you  too,  father,  tho^fh 
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from  yoar  dishabille,  I  am  fearful  that  you  intend 
keeping  yoar  stations  in  the  chimney  corners." 

*'Why,  Nancy/'  replied  the  captain,  fixing  an 
admiring  gaze  on  the  blooming  cheeks  and  gay 
dress  of  his  daughter,  "  your  aunt  and  I  feel  more 
at  home  in  these  *  snug  harbors,'  talking  over  old 
stories,  than  in  the  drawing-room." 

"I  beg  pardon,  Capt.  Broadhom,"  said  Mrs. 
Mostin,  rather  nettled,  **  I  am  not  such  a  Goth  as 
yoa  woald  infer.  The  intense  cold,  my  dear," — she 
looked  at  Nancy, — ^^  is  my  objection.  To  dress  in 
such  weather,  would  be  quite  an  undertaking." 

"  Yon  are  well  enough  dressed,  aunt,  with  the 
eiception  of  your  cap.  Come,  ring  for  your  new 
oDe.  You  can  put  it  on  by  the  fire,  whilst  I  give 
orders  for  lights  in  the  drawing-room." 

**And  what  is  the  object  of  these  meetings  1" 
a^ed  her  father. 

"  Oh,  amusement  and  instruction  combined ! 
Each  member  is  required  to  bring  all  his  or  her 
stock  of  talent,  whether  it  be  in  reading,  singing, 
diDcing,  recitation,  or  whatever  will  contribute  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  night,  and  it  will  be  hard 
if  among  such  a  melange,  we  have  not  some  diver- 
sioD  and  a  little  instruction,  too." 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  "  Winter  NighU' 
Clob/'  Naney  hurried  away  to  ascertain  whether 
all  was  arranged  with  suitable  propriety,  for  the 
reception  of  the  company.  She  did  not  forget  to 
place  on  the  centre-table  a  superb  desk  of  East 
Indian  workmanship,  the  gift  of  her  father,  who 
having  once  commanded  a  fine  merchantman,  which 
had  traded  to  '*  the  golden  orient,"  and  to  other 
foreign  lands,  had  found  various  trifles,  curious  and 
rare,  to  bestow  upon  "Lovely  Nan,"  as  he  was  often 
vast  to  call  his  only  and  idolized  child.  Advan- 
cing age  and  the  gout,  besides  the  acquirement  of 
a  competence,  had  induced  him,  some  years  back, 
to  qoit  the  service  of  the  sea,  that  he  might  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  tranquilly,  in  his  native 
place,  a  small  seaport  town,  the  geography  of  which 
is  left  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader :  for,  though 
is  this  spot  there  remained  few  of  the  associates 
of  his  early  days,  there  yet  lingered  about  it  a  halo, 
dear  to  his  honest  heart. 

Mrs.  Muslin's  head,  freshly  bedight  with  a  new 
cap— Oapt.  Broadhom's  bandanna  neckcloth  dis- 
]dac^  by  a  heavy  glazed  stock — the  company,  one 
and  ail,  assembled — the  scene  changes  to  the  hand- 
somely famished  and  well  illuminated  drawing- 
room. 

The  members  of  the  proposed  Club  consisted  of 
aboot  twenty  young  persons,  of  both  sexes.  The 
room  was  in  a  universal  buzz,  which  rendered  it 
difficnlt  to  comprehend  more  than  the  general  drift 
of  the  conversation.  Among  the  strife  of  tongues, 
the  words  "  cordial,"  and  "  lemonade,"  were  dis- 
tinctly audible — the  important  items  of  refreshment, 
being  at  that  moment  on  the  tapis. 

*' Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,"  cried  Ilortensia  Hurst, 


enveloping  herself  more  closely  in  a  costly  cash- 
mere shawl  which  depended  from  her  shoulders — 
"  defend  us  from  lemonade  in  the  winter :  the  bare 
mention  of  it  chills  me  to  the  heart !"  and  she  ran 
shivering  to  the  fire.  **  And  cake  too,  without  even 
a  sandwich !  that  will  never  do." 

"  She  has  come  with  a  determination  to  be  on 
the  opposition,"  whispered  Letitia  Ward  to  Nancy. 
This  young  lady  and  her  sister  Harriet,  were  the 
bosom  friends  of  Miss  Broadhorn.  '*  She  thinks 
to  attract  notice  by  being  singular ;  I  shall  oppose 
sandwiches  might  and  main." 

"I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  second  Miss 
Hurst's  motion,"  said  a  tall,  pale-faced,  young 
man — "  I  think  the  tonic  influence  of  a  sandwich 
highly  requisite  at  our  meetings." 

"But  mercy,  Dr.  Enfield!"  exclaimed  Nancy, 
"  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  through  the  pre- 
ceding day,  we  have  lived  like  hermits — the  ani- 
mal food  taken  at  dinner,  I  think,  will  be  sufllcient, 
without  running  the  risk  of  clouding  our  intellects 
with  a  heavy  meat  supper." 

*'  Nothing  can  be  lighter  or  easier  of  digestion 
than  a  sandwich,"  answered  Dr.  Enfield — "and 
the  action  of  the  mustard " 

"  Come,  doctor,  your  internal  application  of  a 
sinapism  may  be  very  good,  but  let  us  arrive  at 
some  definite  understanding  about  the  rules — let  us 
begin  in  order." 

"This  Society  shall  be  called  the  'Winter  Nights' 
Club' "— "  What  next?"  The  person  acting assec« 
rotary,  seated  before  the  India  desk,  as  he  said  this, 
held  a  pen  full  of  ink,  suspended  over  the  blank 
sheet  of  paper  placed  upon  it.  "  I  really  think," 
said  Miss  Ward,  pursuing  the  subject,  just  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Braithwaite — "that  as  Nancy  and  I 
were  the  first  projectors  of  the  Club,  we  ought  to 
be  allowed  some  extra  privilege  of  opinion." 

"  Oh !  if  you  wish  to  take  out  a  patent  for  its  in- 
vention, you  have  my  sanction,"  said  Miss  Hurst, 
laughing — "  but  such  rigorous  opposition  to  sand- 
wiches, appears  so  supremely  ridiculous — however, 
Mr.  Braithwaite,  do  write  down,  sandwiches  are  as 
positively  prohibited  as  the  smoking  of  cigars  in  a 
Circus  or  Theatre." 

Miss  Ward  reddened  and  bridled,  while  the  words 
"  bonnet"  and  "  cloak"  were  audible,  as  she  made  a 
motion  to  retire. 

"  Stay,  dearest  Letitia,"  said  Nancy, imploringly; 
"^this  is  the  silliest  afiair  ever  heard  of.  We  will 
settle  every  thing  as  it  ought  to  be,  presently." 
Rather  more  order  prevailing,  Braithwaite  pro- 
ceeded to  commit  the  rules  to  paper,  as  they  were 
suggested  and  agreed  upon. 

"  I  think,"  began  Capt.  Broadhorn,  who  hith- 
erto had  been  silent — Mrs.  Mastin  twitched  him 
by  the  sleeve,  "  You  have  no  right  to  think  here, 
sir,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  utterance  to  your 
thoughts." 

"And  pray,  why  not,  madam ?" 
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*<  Because  you  are  not  one  of  the  Club,  and  it  is 
the  grossest  infringement  of  etiquette/' 

'^  Nonsense,"  said  the  captain — "  among  a  par- 
cel of  boys  and  girls,  it  can  be  no  such  harm  to 
speak." 

The  Miss  Wards  looked  approvingly  at  Mrs. 
Mustin,  and  fnriously  at  the  Captain,  which  Nancy 
perceiving,  grew  restless  and  uneasy*  When  the 
Article  of  Refreshments  again  came  in  coarse  to 
be  regulated,  the  debate  next  arose  upon  the  me- 
rits of  sponge-cake,  and  pound-cake. 

"  Sponge-cake !"  cried  Harriet  Ward. 

"  Pound-cake,  by  all  means !"  said  Miss  Hurst ; 
*'  there  appears  to  be  a  direct  stand  against  every 
kind  of  food  but  that  of  the  driest  nature.  Do  let 
U8  change  the  nanoe  of  the  *  Club' — let  it  be  called 
the  '  Abstinence  Society  !'  " 

y  I  thought  sponge-cake  was  the  general  under- 
standing," observed  Harriet,  even  more  provoked 
than  her  sister  had  been.  **  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
like  of  her  V  she  said  to  Nancy.  "  This  is  a  dead 
set  at  Letitia  and  myself." 

Nancy  remarked,  "  that  Miss  Hurst  might  not 
mean  anything  personal  in  differing  from  her  in 
opinion ;"  but  perceiving  that  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
vince her  to  the  contrary,  she  was  silent.  Both 
Bisters  rose  to  retire ;  but,  secretly  unwilling  to  go, 
at  the  persuasion  of  Nancy,  they  at  length  reseated 
themselves,  and  began  to  insinuate  something  about 
**  making  a  division  of  the  *  Club.' "  Some  one  ob- 
served, ''  it  was  to  be  hoped,  that  the  society  would 
not  s^lit  upon  the  trivial  question  of  whether  sponge- 
cake or  pound-cake  was  to  be  preferred.  Braitfa- 
waite,  the  young  attorney,  raised  his  handsome  face, 
and  said,  that  "  it  would  not  surprise  him  if  it  did ; 
for  it  should  be  recollected,  that  tea  had  caused  the 
quarrel  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  why  should  not  butter^  quite  as  important 
an  article,  and  which,  he  believed,  constituted  the 
difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  cake,  be  the  means 
of  division  in  the  present  instance?  Besides," 
added  Braithwaite,  "  to  give  it  a  more  dignified 
turn,  we  can  say,  that  the '  Club'  divided  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disunion  of  opinion  on  a  question  rela- 
ting to — Greece. '^ 

*'  I  was  going  to  propose  a  dish,"  began  the  cap- 
tain, "  but  Mrs.  Mustin  put  me  down  so  sharply, 
that  I  stopped.  She  seemed  to  think  it  a  crime  in 
me  to  open  my  mouth ;  but,  as  I  said,  among  a  set 
of  boys  and  girls  young  enough  to  be  my  children, 
I  could  not  see  where  the  great  harm  was."  Seve- 
ral declared,  that  they  would  be  glad  of  any  sug- 
gestion that  would  end  the  present  difficulty. 

"  Then  lobscouse,"  said  the  captain — "  let  lob- 
scouse  be  one  of  the  eatables !"  A  general  laugh 
ensued. 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Braithwaite,  "  it  would  re- 
quire the  digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich :  with  all 
due  deference,  I .  must  enter  my  decided  caveat 
against  it." 


Capt.  Broadhorn  looked  displeased  and  morti- 
fied, and  turning  to  Miss  Hurst,  who  listened  vrith 
an  engaging  smile,  he  enumerated  the  various  in- 
gredients that  composed  the  dish,  with  as  much 
precision,  as  if  he  had  been  dictating  to  Mrs.  Glass 
or  Dr:  Kitchener :  '*  Many  a  hearty  mess  have  I 
had  off  this  same  thing,  which  seems  to  have  given 
such  umbrage,"  said  he.  '*  I  remember  once  being 
in  a  terrible  gale  off  Cape  Horn,  and  my  mind 
throughout  the  day  had  been  so  on  the  rack— for 
I  thought  every  moment  the  ship  would  have  gone 
to  the  bottom,  that  I  did  not  taste  a  mouthful  of 
food  for  twenty-four  hours — when  at  last  the  wind 
lulled,  and  down  below  went  I,  and  such  another 
meal  as  I  made  on  'scouse.  I  remember,  too,  being 
once  very  sick  on  shore,  and  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing that  I  fancied  bnt  lobscouse.  Some  one  pre- 
pared it  for  me — Mrs.  Mustin,  I  think — yes,  it  teas 
Mrs.  Mustin " 

"  Pardon  me,  Capt.  Broadhorn,"  interrupted  this 
lady 

'*  Madam,  I'll  harpoon  you !"  cried  the  Captain, 
provoked  into  forgetfulness  of  all  present,  at  this 
pointed  impeachment  of  his  veracity.  Mrs.  Mus- 
tin prudently  restrained  the  retort  ready  at  the  tip 
of  her  tongue,  well  aware,  that  her  brother,  with 
all  his  good  qu^ities,  and  very  many  he  had,  pos- 
sessed the  temper  of  a  tiger. 

The  business  that  had  called  the  company  to- 
gether, was  suspended  for  awhile,  by  the  entrance 
of  tea  and  cakes.  As  this  meeting  was  unfettered 
by  rules,  Nancy  was  permitted  to  display  the  mu- 
nificence of  her  disposition  in  the  abundance  which 
prevailed. 

"  Bless  me,"  cried  the  captain,  as  the  well-filled 
trays  caught  his  eye,  "what  a  variety!  Where 
did  all  these  good  things  come  from  V 

Nancy  smiled  and  blushed  at  her  father^s  plain- 
ness, and  gracefully  waved  those  that  were  stand- 
ing to  be  seated.  Braithwaite  placed  himself  by 
her  side,  and  said  something  in  a  low  voice.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  his  attentions  to  Miss 
Broadhorn  were  of  a  warmer  character  than  those 
of  mere  regard,  and  that  taking  into  view  the  ex- 
pectations of  Nancy,  both  from  her  father  and 
aunt,  together  with  her  beauty  and  amiability,  he 
would  do  well  in  seeking  an  alliance  with  her; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  thought,  that  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  on  the  side  of  Miss  Broadhorn. 
Though  poor,  Braithwaite  did  not  share  the  fate 
that  usually  attaches  itself  to  young  men  in  like 
circumstances — ^that  of  being  overlooked  and  ne- 
glected by  the  worldly-minded.  There  were  de- 
signing mothers  who  could  perceive,  that  his  talents, 
far  above  the  ordinary  cast,  would  one  day  raise 
him  to  wealth  and  eminence  ;  and  truly  were  these 
prophetic  visions  fulfilled :  not  many  years  after, 
saw  the  obscure  attorney  of  an  inconsiderable 
town,  enchaining  an  audience  by  the  magic  of  his 
eloquence,  and  pointed  out  even  in  the  thronged 
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city  for  riches  aod  talent— but  oor  bnsineas  Ib  with 
the  present,  not  the  future. 

As  Braithwaite  seated  himself  beside  Nancy,  the 
Wards  exchanged  glances  with  her  and  smiled. 
The  slight  blash,  visible  on  the  face  of  the  former, 
seemed  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  there  was 
something  particular  in  his  attentions.  Between 
the  Wards  and  Nancy,  there  had  been  an  intimacy 
fiom  childhood— such  an  intimacy  as  often  occurs, 
without  there  being  any  real  similarity  of  character 
between  the  parties.  Over  N  ancy  they  had  acquired 
an  influence  which  the  obtuse  perception  of  Capt. 
Broadhorn  prevented  him  discovering,  and  which 
might  eventually  be  prejudicial  to  her  interest. 
Hzagfaty  and  invidious,  bnt  richf  gay,  accom- 
plished, and  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  fashion, 
their  influence  extended  to  others  besides  Miss 
Broadhorn,  though  none  but  herself  felt  any  real 
attachment  towards  them.  After  the  exit  of  the 
trays,  the  business  of  the  evening  was  resumed. 
The  female  part  of  the  dab  was  so  particular  about 
ihe  Constitution,  that  was  to  regulate  their  future 
actions  as  members,  and  so  nnmerous  were  the 
opinions  on  the  most  trivial  points,  and  so  pro- 
tractedly was  each  debated,  that  the  meeting 
**  threatened,'^  as  Mr.  Gnnn  observed,  ^  to  be  as 
tedious  an  aflfair  as  the  Long  Parliament.'*  The 
admission  of  persons,  not  members  of  the  Club,  was 
hotly  contested.  "I  have  but  one  voice,"  cried 
Braithwaite — **  but  with  its  utmost  energy  I  must 
declare  against  any  gratuitous  partaker  of  our '  feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.'  " 

"  Let  us  know,**  said  Dr.  Enfield,  '*  what  you 
mean  by  the  expression  '  gratuitous !'  Yon,  snrely, 
eanoot  intend  levying  a  contribution  on  every  stran- 
ger that  is  admitted !" 

'*  Not  on  his  purse  but  on  his  wits,  I  would ;  and 
as  iodiscrirainate  invitation  may  be  the  means  of 
introdacing  some  dolt  or  other,  I  am  for  making 
the  thing  exclusively  our  own.  Bnt  we  will  put 
it  to  the  vote.'* 

The  ballots  being  taken,  it  followed,  that  except 
the  friends  of  the  person,  at  whose  house  the  Clab 
met,  none  should  be  present  but  the  members. 
The  Wards  were  exasperated,  and  attributed  the 
way  io  which  ihe  votes  ran,  to  Miss  Hurst,  whom 
they  imagined  they  had  observed  canvassing  all 
shoot  the  room.  Nancy,  who,  from  a  greater  num- 
ber, expected  an  increase  of  amusement,  looked 
disappointed ;  which  Braithwaite  perceiving,  re- 
petted  that  he  should  have  assisted  in  annoying 
her.  Much  more  time  was  consumed  before  the 
Rules  were  fully  completed.  One  of  the  few  snb- 
jeets  on  which  there  existed  unanimity,  was— that 
the  Clttb  should  consist  of  but  thirty  persons,  and 
that  whoever  applied  to  fill  the  vacancies  then  ex- 
isting, should  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. Miss  Ward  begged  leave  to  remind  the  com- 
pany, that  her  cousin  Alfred's  name  was  the  first 
that  had  been  enrolled  among  them,  and  thonght  it 


was  uncertain  when  he  would  arrive ;  he  was  not, 
in  any  event,  to  be  brought  before  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  the  Club,  being  entitled  to  sit  as  a  member  with- 
out further  ceremony. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  all  were  preparing  to 
depart,  when  Dr.  Enfield  entreated  to  detain  them 
until  he  made  this  proposition,  that  '^  The  vacancies 
should  be  filled  by  married  and  elderly  single  la- 
dies. Their  presence,"  said  the  doctor,  **  will  send 
a  pulse  of  healthful  feeling  throughout  the  society." 

"  He  wishes,"  said  Miss  Ward,  aside,  *'to  thrust 
in  his  two  blue-stocking  relations."  Then  speak- 
ing out,  she  said,  "  Dr.  Enfield,  I  positively  object 
to  any  who  might  wish  to  assume  a  superiority 
and  claim  a  deference,  to  which  nothing  but  their 
age  would  entitle  them.  We  will  not  sleep  a  night 
on  the  subject — it  shall  be  decided  instantly.  If 
any  present  are  for  the  admission  of  such  ladies  as 
Dr.  Enfield  proposes,  let  them  hold  up  a  hand." 
The  only  elevated  hands  were  those  of  Miss  Hurst 
and  Dr.  Enfield. 

*'  It  is  as  I  wish,"  said  Letitia,  exultingly.  "  Doc- 
tor, you  and  Miss  Horst  must  indulge  your  anti- 
quarian propensities  elsewhere." 

The  rolling  away  of  carriages,  and  the  echo  of 
retreating  footsteps  being  no  longer  heard,  silence 
and  darkness  reigned  over  the  habitation  of  the 
fair  Nancy,  where  all  had  been  light  and  life. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

Souls,  truly  great,  dart  forward  on  the  wing 
Of  just  ambition,  to  the  grand  result. —  Young. 

Braithwaite  slept  late  the  following  morning,  and 
arose  with  feelings  of  lassitude  after  the  late  hours 
of  the  preceding  night.  He  had  rooms  on  the 
second  story  of  a  large  building;  and  emerging  from 
his  chamber,  he  entered  an  adjoining  one,  appro- 
priated for  an  ofiice.  Letters  and  papers  lay  scat- 
tered over  the  table :  he  had  some  writing  to  finish 
at  a  stated  time,  and  never  was  his  mind  less  bent 
towards  accomplishing  the  uninteresting  task.  As 
his  hand  mechanically  traced  the  characters  he  waa 
transcribing,  the  alternating  expressions  of  light 
and  shade,  passing  over  his  countenance,  indicated 
the  chain  of  ideas  that  his  mind  was  rapidly  linking 
together.  At  one  moment  his  cheek  flushed  and 
his  eye  kindled — again,  a  softer  and  less  elevating 
sentiment  seemed  to  hold  the  ascendancy ;^hut  it 
was  probable  that  whatever  visions  of  the  future 
the  young  lawyer  was  sketching,  they  were  drawn 
from  the  landscape  of  hope  and  sunlight,  which 
youth,  when  tempered  by  discretion  and  a  correct 
judgment,  may  not  unreasonably  indulge  in.  At 
length  the  name  of  ••  Nancy"  and  the  word  "  ambi- 
tion," were  insensibly  half  uttered.  '*  Shall  I  rest 
satisfied  with  a  despicable  mediocrity !"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud — "  shall  I  mingle  unnoticed  arid  un- 
known among  the  common  throng,  without  an  efibrt 
to  rise  ?  No,  I  will  learn  the  charm  by  which  the 
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orator  binds  the  senses  of  his  audience,  by  which 
he  attunes,  and  touches,  and  sweeps  the  human 
lyre,  with  the  resistless  sway  and  master-hand  of 
a  Timotheus.''  Braithwaite  laughed  out,  when  he 
discovered  that  in  the  energy  of  his  feelings  he  had 
risen,  and  was  sawing  the  air  with  his  arm.  Seat- 
ing himself  he  resumed  his  writing,  and  it  was  past 
noon  before  it  was  finished.  Sensible  of  the  need 
of  exercise  after  so  many  hours  of  sedentary  em- 
plo3rment,  he  quitted  the  house,  and  leaving  the 
din  of  the  city  behmd  him,  ugain  unconsciously 
sunk  into  the  train  of  musing,  which  the  business 
of  the  morning  bad  necessarily  interrupted.  Braith- 
waite was  no  idle  dreamer;  and  although  in  love, 
his  brain  was  not  distracted  with  the  vagaries  of 
romance.  His  dawning  attachment  to  Nancy 
Broadhorn,  proved  an  urgent  incentive  to  diligence 
in  his  profession — but  it  was  not  the  strongest  spur 
to  exertion.  Proud  of  intellectual  superiority,  he 
was  ambitious  to  walk  with  those  gifted  ones  of  the 
earth,  who,  leaving  the  path  of  humble  mediocrity 
to  the  dull  and  inert,  arrive  at  the  envied  goal  of 
distinction.  Of  a  temperament  naturally  impetu- 
ous, his  prudence  was  rarely  lost  amid  the  fire  of 
his  passions,  which  were  regulated  by  the  strength 
of  his  reasoning  faculties.  This  self-discipline, 
and  these  ambitious  aspirations  had  neither  engen- 
dered selfishness  nor  coldness.  With  so  much 
generosity  and  sensibility  of  character  as  he  pos- 
sessed, it  was  not  probable  that  Braithwaite  would 
ever  degenerate  into  a  mere  man  of  the  world — nor 
was  there  ever  one  endowed  with  as  many  perso- 
nal attractions,  freer  from  the  foible  of  vanity. 

On  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  he  found  a  billet 
awaiting  him.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Enfield,  inviting 
him  to  make  one  of  a  party  of  friends  in  the  even- 
ing. He  had  intended  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  the  hours  before  retiring  to  rest,  to 
study ;  '*  but,'^  thought  Braithwaite,  '*  I  will  crawn 
myself  with  roses  to-night  after  the  lab«r  of  the 
morning."  As  the  note  intimated,  there  was  only 
a  select  number  at  Mrs.  Enfield's.  She  had  as- 
sembled them  together  to  witness  an  exhibition  of 
the  skill  of  a  musical  professor,  who  had  brought 
several  recommendatory  letters  to  her.  In  conse- 
quence, her  rooms  were  filled  with  various  instru- 
ments; and  piles  of  music,  selected  from  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  composers,  crowned  the 
music  stand.  Mrs.  Enfield,  who  aflfected  to  be 
quite  a  Leo  X.,  in  her  patronage  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  wore,  on  the  occasion,  an  air  of  support 
and  protection  towards  the  foreign  stranger,  whose 
dark  complexion  and  darker  eyes  showed  him  to 
belong  to  Italy.  The  youthful  Avelino,  such  was 
his  name,  had  often  by  the  melody  of  his  art,  awar 
kened  the  sleeping  ecboea  on  the  bright  waters  of 
Como,  and  struck  the  tuneful  chord  beneath  the 
lattice  of  many  a  bright-eyed  girl  of  the  sunny 
South ;  but  in  a  land  where  masic  seems  the  natu- 
ral inheritance  of  the  people,  his  rare  talents  were 


found  insufiicient  to  procure  him  little  else  than  the 
passing  tribute  of  admiration.  Anxious  to  gain 
that  subsistence  in  another  country  which  he  was 
unable  to  secure  in  his  own,  he  had  come  where 
his  musical  abilities,  by  encountering  fewer  rivals, 
might  be  made  subservient  in  supplying  his  wants. 
During  the  performance  of  some  remarkably  fijie 
pieces,  Mrs.  Enfield  stalked  about  with  an  inflated 
look,  occasionally  pausing  to  beat  time  with  her 
large  foot,  thrust  into  a  white  satin  shoe,  and  ac- 
companying the  movement  with  her  turbaned  head. 
The  doctor,  who  had  been  called  to  attend  a  pa- 
tient some  miles  off,  was  not  there  to  see  his  mother, 
of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  proud,  perform  the 
graces  of  an  amateur. 

Mr.  Avelino^s  voice  was  a  feeble  auxiliary  to  his 
instrumental  powers,  being  hoarse  and  low,  inca- 
pable of  force  or  any  graceful  inflexions ;  but,  be^ 
sides  having  inimitable  skill  on  the  piano-forte  and 
harp,  he  played  well  on  most  of  the  minor  instru- 
ments. Braithwaite  delighted  in  music,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  the  harp  struck 
with  such  power  and  brilliancy.  Nancy  too  was 
there,  and  -  the  Wards  were  not,  and  he  always 
thought  she  appeared  more  attractive  when  their 
absence  permitted  her  to  display  her  natural  man- 
ners  and  character. 

"  It  must  be  some  agreeable  association,^^  said 
he,  turning  towards  her,  "  that  has  induced  Mrs. 
Enfield  t<»  call  for  the  tujie  that  is  now  playing :  for 
my  ear,  it  possesses  few  charms !"  But  the  magic 
touch  of  Avelino  caused  it  to  sound  so  sweetly,  as 
to  change  the  opinion  of  Braithwaite,  who  observed 
that  **  the  performer  brought  to  light  every  passage 
having  the  least  claim  to  beauty ;"  adding,  that  '*  his 
playing  might  be  compared  to  a  volume  of  the  se- 
lected beauties  of  an  author,  which  was  valuable  to 
those  who  wanted  discernment  otherwise  to  disco- 
ver themJ* 

At  this  moment,  the  musician,  as  if  inspired, 
broke  forth  into  a  rhapsody,  so  grand  and  sonorous^ 
and  again  so  softly  plaintive,  that  all,  by  a  corres-- 
ponding  feeling,  were  mute  and  motionless.  The 
chords  of  the  harp  that  had  assisted  in  prodnciog 
the  deeper  sounds,  yet  vibrated  under  the  forcible 
touch  of  the  player,  when  a  slow  movement  apon 
a  higher  key,  succeeded,  giving  to  the  latter  an  in- 
describable  melancholy  richness. 

"Some  rigid  critic,^'  remarked  Braithwaite  to 
Nancy,  when  at  length  the  silence  whioh  had  pre- 
vailed, was  broken  by  exclamations  of  delight, 
"might  with  his  tasteless  theories  condemn  that 
spontaneous  burst  of  harmony:  had  it  been  re- 
stricted to  rules,  greater  propriety  might  liave  re- 
sulted, but  not  the  same  effect.*' 

"  Oh !  the  delightfd  Italian  !**  cried  Nancy,  en- 
thusiastically— "  I  shall  tease  papa,  incessantly,  un- 
til he  promises  to  patronize  him  largely  at  the  con- 
cert he  intends  giving ;  and,  Mrs.  Enfield,  yon  may 
put  my  name  down  for  at  least  twenty  tickets.'* 
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Nancy's  impnlses  were  always  kind  and  gene- 
roos.  Braithwaile  looked  with  eyes  of  love  on 
her  sparkling  countenance,  and  the  graceful  ani- 
mation of  her  gestures.  He  was  so  completely 
absorbed  in  dwelling  on  the  tones  of  her  musical 
Toice,  sweeter  to  him  at  that  moment  than  the  6nest 
notes  he  had  heard,  as  to  be  unconscious  of  any 
one's  addressing  him,  until  tapped  upon  the  shoul- 
der by  Dr.  Enfield's  aunt,  Miss  Straddle,  a  lady 
whose  charms  bad  long  **  fallen  into  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf." 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  disturbing  some  agreeable 
rerery,  Mr.  Braithwatte,  but  you  sing,  do  you  notV 
the  repeated  for  the  third  time.  Braith  waite  started, 
and  smiling,  replied  in  the  negative. 

'*  0 !  f  am  euro  you  do,  you  have  a  singing  face." 
Braith  waite  again  assured  her,  that  he  never  sang. 
Miss  Straddle  then  made  a  general  appeal  to  the 
gentlemen,  none  of  whom  unfortunately  were  sing- 
en.  This  was  distressing,  as  her  forte  was  a  par- 
ticular dnet,  in  which  she  required  an  assistant. 
Difficulty  inspiring  her  with  courage,  she  deter- 
miiied  to  undertake  it  alone.  Avelino,  who  was 
to  accompany  her  on  the  piano-forte,  struck  a  full 
prelude,  and  standing  op.  Miss  Straddle  burst  into 
a  manly,  insinuating  voice — 

**  Oh !  cniel  maid  too  aoon  retiring, 
Lore's  tender  vows  all  fears  renofie  !** 

Then  throwing  aside  her  masculine  demeanor,  her 

tones  sank  into  the  softest  cadence,  with  the  reply-— 

**  Ofa !  cruel  yoath  too  mueb  requiring, 
1  date  not  say  how  much  I  love  I" 

Then  followed  in  the  song,  words  of  earnest  en- 
treaty on  one  hand,  and  gentle  repulse  on  the  other' 
aad,  in  illustrating  by  gesticulation  the  conflict  of  a 
parting  scene  between  two  lovers.  Miss  Straddle 
vas  60  wrought  up  as  to  identify  one  leg  with  the 
"cmel  maid,'^  and  the  other  with  the  "  cruel  youth." 
By  the  time  the  duet  was  coaoluded,  the  shooting 
ost  from  right  to  left  of  these  eoospi cuous  appen- 
dants—the  show  of  advance  and  retreat — had  car- 
ried Hiss  Straddle  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room, 
leaving  Aveliao  hanging  over  the  instrument  eon- 
Tslsed  with  ioandible  laughter.  After  this  extra- 
ordinary eifort,  the  songstress  seated  herself  with 
a  self-satisfied  mien. 

"•  I  often  tell  her,"  said  Mrs.  Enfield,  "  that  she 
vas  bom  for  an  actress,  and  in  not  fulfilling  her 
destiny,  the  drama  has  suflferod  an  incomparable 
loss.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  person  but  her- 
self eoold  have  given  such  eflfect  to  that  duet — 
wonderful  mobility  of  countenance,  flexibility  of 
voice,  attitudes  imposing — one  might  really  ima- 
gine they  saw  two  distinct  persons." 

Braith  waite,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  replied 
viih  a  smile  of  dubious  import,  ^*  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see  what  was  not  unfrequent  in  other 
bodieseorporate*-a  complete  disunion  of  members.^' 

"*  You  hear,"  cried  Mrs.  Enfield, ''  Braithwaite 
the  vise  and  wiuy  approves." 


Music  was  still  the  order  of  the  night — Nancy 
and  the  young  lawyer  lingered  near  the  living  harp- 
strings.  At  his  request,  she  promised  hereafter  to 
take  lessons  on  the  delightful  instrument.  The 
gifted  Italian  partook  slightly  of  the  refreshments 
that  were  served ;  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to 
his  charming  art,  and  even  tlie  brilliant  eyes  admi- 
ringly bent  upon  him  were  disregarded,  while  he 
continued  to  play,  more  for  his  own  gratification 
than  for  the  pride  of  exhibition.  Mrs.  Enfield  was 
pleased  that  her  tea  and  patronage  were  not  thrown 
away  on  a  tyro,  and  condescended  to  lavish  on  him 
the  highest  encomiums,  couched  in  the  choicest 
phraseology.  The  world,  alike  all  over,  of  course 
was  not  diflTerent  in  Mrs.  Enfield's  drawing-room. 
While  participating  in  her  hospitality,  the  guests 
amused  themselves,  as  is  not  uncommon,  in  ridicu- 
ling their  hostess. 

*"  What  terrible  long  words  she  uses !"  said  one. 

"  She  was  always  notorious  for  that,"  was  the 
reply.  **  W^hen  her  late  husband  was  addressing 
her,  she  was  popularly  known  under  the  title  of 
*  Enfield's  Dictionary.'  " 

"  Could  an  audience  of  persons  when  music,  hea- 
venly maid  was  young,  now  be  collected  together," 
began  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Enfield,  "  what  raptu- 
rous astonishment  would  be  theirs  at  the  wonder- 
ful march  of  the  science  through  successive  ages ! 
How  would  the  cow-horn  of  the  Egyptians — the 
rain's-horn  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  paltry  seven- 
stringed  lyre  of  the  Greeks,  sound  in  comparison 
with  the  exquisite  and  ingenious  inventions  of  our 
day !  Listen  to  that  march ! — what  efTect  is  given 
to  its  martial  measure  1 — how  inspiring  1  W^hat  do 
you  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Macklewee  ?" 

The  person  spoken  to,  was  a  thin,  decrepit  old 
woman,  whose  loss  of  hearing  was  aggravated  by  a 
medicated  silk  cap,  worn  under  a  muslin  one,  to 
keep  out  the  cold. 

*'  Think  of  what  1**  squeaked  the  old  lady. 

"  The  march,  ma'am." 

*'  Very  windy^  by  far  the  nastiest  month  in  the 
year !" 

The  rules  of  politeness  suffered  a  general  viola- 
tion at  this  misunderstanding. 

"  1  suspect,"  remarked  Nancy  to  Braithwaite, 
*'  that  Mrs.  Enfield  and  Miss  Straddle  are  showing 
off,  preparatory  to  sending  in  their  applications  for 
admission  to  our  Club." 

He  replied,  ^^  that  if  so,  he  should  not  oppose 
them,  as  variety  of  character  was  desirable  to  give 
greater  zest  to  their  meetings." 

The  party  breaking  up,  Braithwaite  accepted 
Nancy^s  offer  of  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  which  he 
left  to  pursue  the  rest  of  his  way  on  foot,  after 
having  seen  her  safely  deposited  in  her  father's 
house. 
*'The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark,  heaven  knows, 
If  *iwere.not  with  friendship  and  lore  intertwin'd/' 

sang  Braithwaite,  in  a  low  voice,  as  ha  walked 
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briskly  forward,  when  a  severe  blow  on  the  bead 
brought  him  prostrate  to  the  ground.  He  was 
stunned  for  a  moment,  but  recovering  himself,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  gazed  eagerly  around,  pre* 
pared  to  struggle  with  the  ruffian  who  had  dealt  it. 
By  the  flickering  flame  of  a  lamp,  he  discovered 
his  imaginary  assailant  to  be  a  piece  of  timber  pro- 
jecting from  the  scaflTolding  in  front  of  a  house,  upon 
which  some  repairs  w*ere  making,  where  a  light  had 
been  hung  as  a  hint  to  pedestrians,  and  which  the 
abstraction  of  bis  thoughts  had  prevented  his  ob- 
serving. 

**  Is  this  an  omen  V^  mused  he.  "  May  not  this 
prefigure  the  rough  hand  of  the  captain,  checking 
the  hopes  of  a  poor  attorney  aspiring  to  gain  his 
rich  and  lovely  daughter  ?  Could  he  read  my  heart 
though — could  he  see  the  hard  struggle  of  pride 
and  love — for,  never  will  I  incur  the  suspicion  of 
wishing  to  enrich  myself  with  the  toils  of  another — 
of  being  indebted  to  a  wife  for  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries I  had  neither  industry  nor  wit  to  acqnire ; — 
even  were  I  to  gain  the  consent  of  her  father,  I 
would  not  unite  myself  to  her,  until  it  was  in  my 
power  to  offer  her  a  support  that  none  might  blush 
to  accept.  I  am  no  blind  lover — I  see  her  faults, 
but  with  all  these  faults  I  love  her  still,  and  with 
her  I  may  promise  myself  as  much  happiness  as 
falls  to  the  chequered  lot  of  man." 

Thus  Braithwaite  pursued  this  train  of  reflection 
until  he  arrived  at  his  own  lodgings. 

CHAPTER  IK. 
Co(n*st  thou  with  deep,  premeditated  lines. 
With  written  pamphlets,  studiously  devised  ? 

Shakspeare. 

A  press  of  business  did  not  prevent  Braithwaite 
calling  the  next  day  to  inquire  after  Nancy ^s  health. 
He  found  the  gay  little  beauty  as  blooming  and 
agreeable  as  ever.  She  was  surrounded  with 
feathers  and  flowers,  being  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  a  ball  that  was  to  take  place  the  ensuing 
week. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  there  1"  she  said  to  him. 

"  I  doubt  it — You  know  I  never  dance,  and  in  a 
ball-room  a  gentleman  loses  much  of  his  conse- 
quence with  the  ladies,  by  being  a  mere  lounger 
among  them.'' 

'*  You  do  not  think  dancing  interferes  with  your 
dignity,  Mr.  Braithwaite  1" 

'*  No,  but  so  few  excel  in  that  accomplishment, 
that  I  have  thought  best  not  to  attempt  it.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  an  awkward  fellow  flounder- 
ing and  blundering  through  a  cotillion — throwing 
the  whole  set  into  confusion  and  incurring  the  im- 
minent risk  of  dislocating  the  arms  of  his  fair 
partner,  and  so  borne  away  by  the  excitement  of 
animal  spirits  as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the 
ridicule  he  excites." 

'*  And  what  of  the  ladies  t"  asked  Nancy ;  "  can- 
not you  extend  your  strictures  to  them  V 


"  As  it  is  one  of  the  rights  of  woman  to  be  al- 
ways stiled^ir,"  said  he,  smiling,  "I  suppose  we 
must  yield  them  the  additional  charm  of  being  al- 
ways graceful." 

There  was  a  bunch  of  flowers  from  which  Naocy 
was  selecting  those  she  liked  best. 

**  They  are  beautiful,"  remarked  Braithwaite — 
**  how  bright  their  colors — If  I  were  to  reply  to  the 
question — *Who  can  paint  like  nature,'  1  should 
say — the  French.  They  will  ever  surpass  other 
nations  in  these  elegant  trifles." 

**  You  shall  choose  for  me,"  said  Nancy — "  I 
am  bewildered  with  the  variety." 

A  number  of  visiters  entering  at  the  moment, 
Braithwaite  took  his  leave. 

His  visits  now  became  regular  and  often  re- 
peated ;  and  his  attentions  towards  Nancy  daily 
more  ardent.  Capt.  Broadhorn  liked  the  gentle- 
manly deportment,  fine  face,  and  agreeable  con- 
versation of  the  visiter,  who,  in  return,  admired 
the  frank- hearted,  hopest  simplicity  of  the  cap- 
tain's character.  One,  more  presuming,  or  leas 
high-minded  than  Braithwaite,  would  not  have 
hesitated  in  declaring  himself,  as  the  behavior  of 
both  father  and  daughter  was  full  of  flattering  en- 
couragement. Riding  and  walking  parties,  vrith 
other  schemes  of  amusement,  were  ever  in  ao^ita- 
tion,  and  Braithwaite  was  always  the  first  invited 
to  join  them ;  besides,  Capt.  Broadhorn  had  been 
heard  to  say — that  "  his  only  ambition  in  a  bus- 
band  for  his  daughter,  was  a  sensible,  honest  fellow, 
who  would  be  kind  to  her."  The  truth  was,  that 
Braithwaite  had  not  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act. 
He  could  plainly  perceive  that  there  was  a  tincture 
of  coquetry  in  Nancy's  disposition,  and  whenever 
he  thought  of  making  a  final  disclosure  of  his  feel- 
ings, the  bare  possibility  of  a  rejection — which,  to 
his  pride,  would  have  been  intensely  woandingr — 
always  restrained  him.  Nor  was  the  considera- 
tion of  self,  the  only  one  by  which  he  was  influen- 
ced. He  disapproved  of  those  long  engagements 
so  uncertain  in  their  result,  and  which  subject  the 
parties  involved  in  them — particularly  the  lady — to 
much  inquietude.  Nancy,  though  she  gathered 
enough  from  her  high-souled  lover  to  divine  the 
cause  of  his  scrupulous  line  of  conduct,  was  etiU 
piqued  that  her  beauty  and  fascinations  should  not 
have  gained  a  victory  over  every  motive. 

**  But  he  will  not  always  be  so  circomspect," 
thought  she,  '*  and  then  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
laughing  at  his  romantic  notions." 

The  Wards,  those  dear  friends  of  Nancy,  were 
still  out  of  the  way,  so  that  Braithwaite  for  some 
time,  was  spared  the  mortification  of  having  the 
foibles  of  his  mistress,  unwelcomely  displayed  be- 
fore bis  eyes,  in  remarking,  when  in  their  com- 
pany, how  easily  she  was  led  into  folly  and  rude- 
ness, into  error  of  opinion,  and  inconsistency  of 
action. 

**  I  have  a  letter  from  Letitia  and  Harriet,"  said 
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Nancy,  with  a  face  radiant  with  pleasare,  and  hold- 
ing it  Qp  to  Braithwaite,  as  he  entered  to  pay  one 
of  his  evening  visits.  "  They  will  he  here  soon.  I 
was  aore  they  would  not  forget  the  Cluh.  You 
know  it  meets  at  their  house  next  Wednesday." 

"What  would  you  say,  were  I  to  tell  yoa  thai  I 
do  not  think  much  of  your  friends  V  asked  Braith- 
waite. 

"That  yoo  were  unkind  to  me,  and  unjust  to 
them,"  and  Nancy  colored  with  pain  and  perhaps 
displeasure. 

"  If  that  be  so,"  said  he,  *'  fancy  what  I  have 
aiid,  oosaid.  The  charge  of  injustice  I  might  en- 
dure, but  that  of  unkindness — and  of  unkindness  to 
you  too,  I  never  can." 

Some  hours  after  when  the  Wards  were  again 
mentioned,  and  Nancy  was  dwelling  on  their  ima- 
gined ezcellBDcies,  he  observed — "  I  am  afraid  that 
Dooe  will  ever  hold  the  place  in  your  affections 
that  they  do." 

"That  I  am  snre  of,"  replied  she. 

"  Not  one .'"  asked  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her 
face. 

Nancy  blushed,  and  Braithwaite  thought,  with 
pleasure,  of  the  day,  when,  under  his  influence,  she 
would  learn  to  form  a  correcter  judgment,  and  he 
able  more  readily  to  select  the  gold  from  the  dross 
ia  her  inierconrse  with  the  world. 

There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Club  at  the' time 
appointed.  A  note  from  one  of  the  Wards,  enclo- 
sing a  general  notice  which  Nancy  was  requested 
to  circulate,  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  illness  of 
the  relation  at  whose  house  herself  and  family  were 
staying,  **  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  them, 
noder  such  cruel  circumstances" — so  the  words 
ran — "  to  open  their  doors  to  festivity."  The  fair 
writer  further  stated  that,  '*  the  disappointment  was 
increased  by  cousin  Alfred's  being  with  them,  who, 
ander  the  two-fold  anticipation  of  an  introduction  to 
Naney,  aod  the  entertainment  awaiting  him  at  the 
Clob,  was  quite  in  despair  at  the  unforeseen  dis- 
appointment." Nancy,  who  had  lately  acquired  a 
babit — ^flattering  to  the  hopes  of  Braithwaite— of 
showing  him  all  the  confidential  epistles  of  her 
friends,  did  not  withhold  this,  notwithstanding  it 
contained  some  idle  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony,  and  the  motto  on  the  seal,  '*  keep  it  a  se- 
cret." JHe  was  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  the  Wards  was  not  as  much  re- 
gretted as  it  might  have  been,  which  with  pardona- 
ble vanity,  he  ascribed  to  the  now  engrossing  pas- 
sion he  had  awakened  in  her.  **  Love  makes  the 
wisest  men  fools."  Though  this  was  not  literally 
applicable  to  Braithwaite,  yet  he  went  through  the 
asual  routine  of  common-place  attentions.  He 
wrote  complimentary  verses  in  her  Flora — over- 
wbehiied  her  with  new  books,  as  fast  as  they  issued 
from  the  press — culled  poetry,  music  and  flowers, 
with  various  other  bagatelles  to  beguile  the  many  idle 


hours  which  a  young  lady  in  the  affluent  circum- 
stances of  Miss  Broadhom  had  at  her  disposal. 
It  was  not  very  probable  that  Braithwaite,  with  all 
his  circumspection,  would  forever  be  governed  by 
the  same  prudential  considerations  in  regard  to 
forming  an  engagement  with  one  to  whom  he  ap- 
peared so  entirely  devoted ;  indeed,  he  had  been 
more  than  once  on  the  point  of  declaring  his  pas- 
sion, when  he  was  prevented  by  some  momentary 
interruption.  "She  is  the  very  being,"  thought 
he,  dwelling  with  fond  partiality  on  the  thousand 
excellencies  with  which  his  fancy  had  invested  her, 
"  to  smooth  the  asperities  of  one,  whose  nature,  like 
mine,  must  grow  rugged  from  the  cares  and  labors 
of  an  arduous  profession — Her  gayety,  by  chasing 
away  unpleasant  retrospections,  will  gild  the  pre- 
sent hours.  Were  her  character  more  sedate — 
her  temper  gentler,  the  very  tameness  of  these 
qualities  might  pall  upon  me."  The  uncle  of  the 
Miss  Wards  died,  and  they,  of  course,  as  he  had 
assigned  them  large  bequests,  were  inconsolable. 
They  continued  in  the  country,  smothered  in  crape 
and  bombazine.  Nancy  made  frequent  excursions 
to  see  them,  and  repaid  the  deceitful  tears  they 
wept,  with  drops  of  unfeigned  sympathy.  The 
meeting  of  the  Club  was  again  postponed  to  an  in- 
definite period.  Dr.  Enfield,  who  perhaps  had 
something  in  reserve,  which,  like  wine,  he  thought 
would  be  improved  by  keeping,  was  the  only  one 
who  expressed  pleasure  at  the  delay.  There  was 
indeed,  little  doubt  of  his  having  a  great  produc- 
tion in  preparation ;  as  be  was  oflen  overheard  mut- 
tering to  himself  while  walking  the  streets,  and 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  his  memory  from  a  roll 
of  closely  written  foolscap. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Miss 
Wards  threw  aside  the  semblance  of  woe,  and  bunt 
forth  upon  the  world  in  all  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
brilliant  colors  and  new  jewels.  Nancy  was  over- 
joyed— her  element  was  excitement,  and  her  powers 
of  contriving  new  amusements  being  almost  ex- 
hausted, she  turned  eagerly  towards  her  friends  for 
other  sources  of  entertainment,  and  the  principal 
one  of  these,  was  the  meeting  of  the  Club.  There 
was  now  nothing  existing  to  prevent  the  long  anti- 
cipated event,  and  this  was  signified  by  a  formal  no- 
tice to  the  several  members.  The  evening  came — 
they  met — at  least  all  who  were  not  prevented ;  fur 
a  distressing,  though  not  dangerous  epidemic  pre- 
vailing at  the  time,  numbers  were  suffering  from 
its  effects.  Braithwaite  was  not  there — a  note  of 
excuse  enclosing  the  fine,  which,  agreeable  to  the 
penal  code  of  the  Club,  was  required  for  non-at- 
tendance, unless  indisposition  or  some  other  ca- 
lamity was  the  plea-^threw  a  damp  over  the  Wards, 
which  was  increased  by  the  intelligence,  that  cou- 
sin Alfred,  who  had  gone  on  a  shooting  party,  would 
not  be  back  until  the  succeeding  day.  Never  was 
there  a  duller  or  more  insipid  set  assembled  to- 
gether.    Many  who  had  come  with  preconcerted 
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speeches  and  well-rehearsed  songs,  failed  in  their 
attempts,  either  from  natural  diffidence,  or  a  too 
ardent  desire  to  excel  themselves.     Miss  Hurst 
was  summoned  from  the  room,  shortly  after  her 
entrance,  by  tidings  of  the  illness  of  her  grand- 
mother.    The   child   of  Dr.   Enfield^s  brain,  so 
troublesome  to  him  for  weeks  past,  came  forth  in 
a  long,  set  treatise,  on  the  injurious  effects  of  tight 
lacing,  which  produced  much  whispering  and  com- 
motion among  the  ladies,  who  were  outrageous. 
The  doctor  was  too  earnestly  invoWed  in  his  auh- 
ject,  to  mark  its  impression.     With  hands  forcibly 
pressed  upon  his  chest,  he  gasped  through  the  cata- 
logue of  evils  he  was  describing.     ^  Too  frequent 
respiration,  producing  disturbance  of  lungs" — **  im- 
pediment of  the  motion  of  the  ribs" — here  the  doc- 
tor's hands  descended  to  grasp  the  parts  referred 
to — "  blood  imperfectly  vitalized" — all  which  valua- 
ble information  was  disregarded  by  the  indignant 
fair.     Dr.  Enfield  concluded  his  harangue — better 
suited  to  have  been  delivered  before  a  medical 
society — with  a  pressing  solicitation,  that  the  for- 
cible manner  in  which  he  had  displayed  the  preva- 
lent evil  might  be  seriously  considered,  and  that 
each  within  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  throw  off 
the  tyrannical  fetters,  in  which  a  too  imperious  fash- 
ion held  them  enthralled.     Letitia  Ward,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Club,  had  risen  from  her  seat  more 
than  once,  with  a  face  of  severe  displeasure,  to 
call  him  to  order  ;  but  on  this  first  exercise  of  her 
office,  the  fear  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  her  pre- 
rogative kept  her  silent.     Very  little  more  trans- 
pired during  the  evening,  worthy  of  note.     Mrs. 
Enfield's  and  Miss  Straddle^s  names  were  handed 
in  for  the  privilege  of  membership.     There  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  majority ;  there- 
fore, these  applications  were  laid  over  until  another 
meeting.     "  If  they  are  admitted,"  said  Letitia  to 
Nancy,  *'  I  shall  make  ray  valedictory  bow  to  the 
Club,  and  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  expelling  a 
member,  I  would  try  all  my  influence  against  Dr. 
Eufield.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  so  indeli- 
cate and  impertinent !  If  he  is  permitted  to  go  on 
at  this  rate,  we  may,  >vith  reason,  apprehend  a  dis- 
closure, even  of  the  revolting  scenes  of  a  dissect- 
ing room." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'*  I  loose  the  falcon  of  my  hopes 

Upon  as  proud  a  flight, 

As  Iheir's  who  hawk'd  at  high  renown. 

In  song— ennobled  fight."— C.  F.  Hoffman. 

Business  had  reluctantly  compelled  Braithwaite 
to  be  absent  from  the  meeting ;  and  the  same  cause, 
prompted  his  departure  from  town  <early  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  had  called  to  bid  Nancy  adieu  before 
he  weiit,  but  not  finding  her  in,  had  traced  a  few 
hurried  lines  on  the  back  of  a  visiting  card,  ex- 
pressive of  his  disappointment.  This  card  was 
dielivered  to  her  on  her  return,  and  a  smile  of  ex- 


ultation lighted  up  her  features,  at  the  ascendancy 
she  had  gained  over  the  thoughts  of  the  handsome 
Braithwaite. 

*'  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going,  and  how  long 
he  would  be  away  1"  she  enquired. 

The  servant  replied,  "  that  he  had  only  left  the 
writing  for  her,  and  his  compliments  for  the  rest 
of  the  family — but,''  added  the  man,  "  he  looked 
very  much  distressed  at  not  seeing  yon."  Nancy 
smiled  yet  more  triumphantly,  and  tossed  the  card 
on  the  table.  **  It  is  impossible,"  thought  she,  snr- 
veying  herself  in  a  large  mirror  that  hung  in  the 
room«— "  for  me  to  trace  all  the  circuitous  windings 
of  this  Braithwaite's  singular  notions  of  love,  bat 
one  thing  I  know — I  am  sure  of  him — so  sure,  that 
I  have  ceased  to  be  beset  with  the  apprehension  I 
was  once  foolish  enough  to  feel,  of  his  not  really 
loving  me."  The  fair  image  that  the  glass  re- 
flected, was  a  further  warrant  for  security,  and  ar- 
ranging her  tresses  with  infinite  grace,  Nancy  again 
left  the  house  with  a  light  heart,  and  elastic  step, 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  acquaintances  abroad. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Nancy  1"  asked  Harriet 
Ward,  looking  from  the  window  of  her  carriage. 

'*  Visiting.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  Arlingtons  and  others  who  were  not  with 
us  last  night — I  hear  Rosamond  Willis  is  quite  ill." 

*'  O,  never  mind  about  them.  I  believe  as  Leti- 
tia says — that  the  principal  reason,  which  prevented 
so  many  from  attending,  was  a  lack  of  wit,  and 
Rosamona  in  particular,  you  know,  is  not  very 
bright."  This  unfortunately  was  exactly  Harriet 
Ward's  own  case.  "  I  will  go  with  you,  however," 
she  added,  **  if  you  will  ride ;"  and  the  steps  being 
let  down,  Nancy  tripped  lightly  into  the  carriage 
with  her  friends. 

<*  Was  it  really  indispensable  business,  or  only 
afifectation  that  made  Mr.  Braithwaite  stay  away!" 

"  I  believe  he  stated  the  true  reason,"  said  Nancy, 
^'  he  lefl  town  early  this  morning." 

"  Not  without  seeing  you,  first,  of  course  1" 

This  question  was  evaded  by  Nancy  replying, 
that  **  she  had  not  seenhun  before  he  went." 

Harriet's  hopes  revived ;  for,  with  all  her  pre- 
tended friendship,  she  was  anxious  to  supplant  her 
companion  in  the  afiections  of  one  whom  she  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  loveable  person  she  had  ever 
seen.  I  have  been  thinking  how  cousin  Alfred 
felt,  on  being  detained  in  the  country — I  am  sore 
it  was  against  his  inclination,  for  he  is  dying  to  be 
acquainted  with  you." 

"  I  am  sorry,'*  said  Nancy ;  **  for,  he  will  cer- 
tainly he  disappointed  in  mo." 

"  Not  at  all — he  has  had  so  faithful  picture  of 
you." 

**  I  hope  then  he  will  recollect  that  it  is  drawn 
by  the  partial  hand  of  friendship,  and  make  some 
allowance  for  heightening  of  coloring." 

"  No,  the  portrait  is  true  to  nature,  I  assure  you. 
Do  you  think  Letitia,  or  I,  would  stoop  to  flattery  ?" 
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Harriet  proceeded  in  an  artful  strain  to  insinuate, 
that  her  cousin  was  even  in  a  more  desperate  con- 
dition  than  that  of  one  who  has  fallen  in  love  at 
first  sight,  being  positively  smitten  without  ever 
having  seen  the  object  at  ail ;  and  the  complaisant 
smile  with  which  Nancy  listened,  proved  that  the 
gilded  bait  was  not  unsuccessful. 

A  ronnd  of  visits,  and  an  hour  spent  among  the 
enticing  finery  of  a  milliner^s  shop,  made  it  late 
before  Nancy  reached  home,  where  she  found  Mrs. 
Mnstio,  who  was  rather  an  epicure,  in  a  fret  at  her 
eacroachment  upon  the  dinner  hour. 

While  Nancy  was  participating  in  the  lighter 
pleasures  of  society,  Braithwaite,  meanwhile,  was 
deeply  immersed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
afid  even  the  object  of  hie  secret  adoration  was  for 
awhile  forgotten.  He  was  engaged  in  a  criminal 
process  in  which  his  feelings  were  unusually  inte- 
rested. The  case  was  one,  where  crime  had  re- 
salted  less  from  inherent  depravity,  than  from  a 
chain  of  adverse  and  uncontrollable  circumstances 
that  had  gradually  led  the  way  to  it.  When  Braith- 
waite stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  criminal,  the 
fall  powers  of  his  mind,  the  whole  tide  of  his  sym- 
pathy were  displayed,  till  the  hearers  seemed  pas- 
sively to  catch  the  very  color,  momentum,  and 
strength  of  the  mind  to  whose  operations  they  were 
attending.  The  public  prints  were  not  silent  on 
the  occasion  of  this  effort  of  genius  and  sensibility. 
Captain  Broadhorn  read  aloud  to  his  family  several 
extracts  from  the  speech,  followed  by  the  highest 
eonunendation  of  the  speaker,  whose  talents,  it  was 
predicted,  would  hereafter  throw  a  lustre  on  his 
coaotry.  Such  a  man  as  that  is  worth  talking 
about,  remarked  the  Captain,  laying  down  the 
paper  and  taking  a  puff  at  his  cigar.  "  What  do 
you  think,  tittle  Nancy  V 

Nancy  smiled,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  Clnb  met  again  under  more  favorable  ans- 
^ces, — bot  few  were  absent,  and  a  synopsis  of  its 
proceedings,  as  given  by  Dr.  Enfield,  the  next  day, 
to  bis  mother  and  aunt«  presented  a  more  flattering 
aspect  than  at  first.  These  ladies  were  very  much 
displeased  at  the  reception  their  application  had 
met  with.  It  had  been  voted  down,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strenuous  exertions  of  Dr.  Enfield,  seconded 
by  Miss  Hurat.  In  consideration  of  their  mortifi- 
cation, the  doctor  would  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Clab,  but  this  they  would  not  allow,  convinced  that 
DO  private  consideration  could  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
case  for  concealing  talents,  such  as  his,  under  a 
b&shel !  Miss  Straddle  consoled  herself  with  seve- 
ral severe  squibs,  levelled  against  some  of  the 
kwivag  members,  and  Mrs.  Enfield  gave  a  wider 
circulation,  through  the  Ladies*  Magazine,  to  those 
poetical  effusions  she  bad  hoped  to  spout  before 
the  select  company  from  which  she  w^as  excluded. 
Ooe  of  the  most  successful  missiles  of  Miss  Strad- 
dle's malice,  was  a  caricature  head  of  the  Presi- 


dent, Letitia,  attached  to  a  figure  of  Hercules,  fu- 
riously wielding  an  enormous  club,  ingeniously 
stuck  over  with  a  variety  of  faces,  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  several  members  of  the  society.  This 
was  anonymously  handed  in  at  a  meeting,  and  it 
required  all  the  self-possession,  the  stately  President 
was  mistress  of,  to  conceal  her  anger  and  chagrin. 

**  You  are  not  the  first,  whose  high  station  has 
provoked  envy,  my  dear,''  observed  Mrs.  Ward. 
"I  am  happy  to  see  this  malicious  contrivance 
foiled  by  your  excellent  sense." 

Dr.  Enfield,  who  had  instantly  recognized  in  it, 
the  cloven  foot  of  his  aunt  Straddle,  remained  pain- 
fully agitated,  fearing  her  detection,  and  that  be 
might  be  suspected  of  having  a  fiqger  in  the  affair. 

Braithwaite  did  not  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
anticipated.  In  his  absence  much  had  occurred, 
though  trivial  in  detail,  to  change,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  the  position  Miss  Broadhorn  and  him- 
self had  maintained  towards  each  other,  prior  to 
his  departure.  The  many  favors  recently  received 
from  fortune,  had  determined  Braithwaite  to  pro- 
pose himself  to  Nancy,  when  next  they  met.  The 
unceasing  encouragement  given  to  his  attentions, 
both  by  herself  and  father,  would  have  made  it  pu- 
sillanimous in  him  to  doubt  the  reception  his  ad- 
dresses would  meet  with ;  but  when  on  his  return 
he  heard,  through  numerous  channels,  of  the  proba- 
bility of  her  bestowing  her  hand  on  the  cousin  of 
the  Wards,  instead  of  rushing  forward  like  some 
impetuous  lover,  with  a  premature  disclosure  to 
relieve  the  tortures  of  suspense,  he  prudently  re- 
solved to  relinquish  the  idea  of  which  his  heart 
was  full,  until  well  assured  his  proposals  would 
share  a  better  fate  than  that  of  being  made  the 
sport  of  a  more  successful  rival.  His  anxiety  to 
see  Nancy  had  been  so  great,  that,  travel- soiled  as 
he  was,  be  would  have  flown  to  her ;  but,  under 
existing  circumstances,  his  motions  were  checked, 
and  it  was  not  until  many  hours  after  nuJcing  his 
toilet  with  the  utmost  precision,  that  he  presented 
himself  in  Captain  Broadhorn's  drawing  room. 

**  Nancy — dear  Nancy" — he  had  well  nigh  said, 
as  he  marked  the  unfeigned  pleasure  with  which 
she  welcomed  him — "You  are  well,  I  know — I 
never  saw  you  look  better — and  have  been  enjoy- 
ing yourself,  I  hope,"  he  added,  leading  hex  to  a 
seat. 

"  Very  much,  the  season  is  uncommonly  gay — 
nothing  but  balls  and  parties — and  we  have  had  an 
excellent  Thespian  corps." 

"And  the  Club  I" 

"  Oh,  it  has  risen  to  high  renown,  I  assure  you  ; 
but  it  could  not  do  otherwise  with  such  a  President 
at  its  head  as  Letitia." 

"  And  such  a  Vice-President  as  Miss  Broad- 
horn," said  he,  smilingly. 

"  Don't  be  ironical,  Mr.  Braithwaite — I  should 
never  presume  to  compare  myself  with  Letitia,  as 
regards  the  requisites  for  the  station  she  fills." 
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"She  guides  well,  then,  the   wheels  of  the 
mighty  machine,  you  think?*' 

"  Yes,  admirably — and  her  cousin  Alfred,  too, 
is  a  great  acquisition.  So  much  life  and  vivacity — 
he  is  the  liveliest  young  man  I  ever  met  with/' 
"  This  rara  avis  has  arrived,  then,"  said  Braith- 
waite,  having  banished  from  his  mind  the  idle  re- 
ports he  had  heard.  "  I  am  glad  you  like  him,  for 
since  he  meets  with  your  approbation,  he  is  sure 
of  mine." 

The  conversation  was  growing  graver  and  more 
interesting,  when  a  loud  rap  announced  visitors, 
and  in  glided  the  Miss  Wards.  Braithwaite  was 
provoked  at  the  interruption,  but  arose,  with  his 
usual  good  breeding,  to  return  their  graceful  cour- 
tesies. Nancy  blushed  a  little,  and  Harriet  Ward 
looked,  languishingly,  at  Braithwaite,  who  either 
did  not  or  would  not  observe  it.  General  topics 
were  discussed ;  but  the  persevering  young  lady 
seemed  resolved  to  direct  every  word  she  uttered  to 
Braithwaite,  trying  to  engage  him  in  an  exclusive 
t^te  a  t6te.  Few  men  can  long  withstand  such  a 
battery,  and  though  he  waa  neither  so  vain  as  to 
penetrate  her  motive,  nor  so  silly  as  to  be  cajoled 
by  it,  had  he  understood  it,  yet  he,  at  last,  natu- 
rally turned  his  principal  attention  to  her. 

*'I  suppose  you  have  not  remained  passive,  while 
so  much  pleasure  has  been  abroad  ?"  he  said,  to 
Harriet. 

"  I  have  mingled  with  the  throng,  but  have  par- 
ticipated little  in  its  enjoyment.  Indeed,  I  have 
often  felt  very  lonely." 

A  sigh  and  a  glance  followed  this  eonfession. 

"  That  is  a  feeling,  I  thought  young  ladies  never 
experienced,"  said  Braithwaite,  taking  his  hat  to 
depart. 

"  You  will  be  with  us  to-morrow  night,  I  hope,'' 
said  Letitia.  "  We  have  not  yet  had  the  light  of 
your  countenance,  among  us." 

"  I  will  not  fail,"  said  he,  as  he  bowed  his  exit. 

CHAPTER  V. 

**  Metbinks  your  looks  are  sad,  yoar  cheeks  appalled." 

Skakspeart. 

It  was  not  with  the  solemn  state  that  marked 
its  first  meeting,  at  Miss  Wards,  that  the  Club  now 
assembled  there.  Braithwaite's  thoughts  were 
seldom  occupied  by  self,  or  he  might  have  observed 
the  pleasure  his  entrance  gave  to  a  few,  who  rightly 
estimating  his  talents,  anticipated  entertainment 
from  them,  whether  displayed  in  his  colloquial 
powers,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment might  direct.  We  say — a  few — for  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  were  gathered  round 
a  young  man  who  was  standing  in  a  studied  atti- 
tude in  the  centre  of  the  room,  playing  upon  a  gui- 
tar,'which  was  fastened  by  a  black  ribbon  over  his 
shoulders.  The  person  thus  employed  was  evi- 
dently no  common  thrummer.     His  performance 


was  that  of  one  who  had  perfected  himself  on  the 
instrument,  in  the  land  to  which  it  owed  its  origin. 

After  a  full  display  of  his  powers  in  a  difficult 
sonata,  a  pause  followed — and  then  began  a  song, 
sung  in  a  soft  harmonious  voice.  When  it  was 
over,  the  ladies  were  unbounded  in  their  plaudits. 

*'  Pray,  Mr.  Timberlake,  do  not  put  down  the 
guitar" — "give  us  another  such  delightful  song" — 
•*  how  ctm  you  be  so  cruel" — ^'*  just  one  more"— 
**  (he  dear  little  Spanish  song,  Mr.  Timberlake" — 
a  dozen  voices  were  speaking  at  once. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  person,  thus  importuned, 
shaking  bis  ambrosial  curls,  *^  I  think  I  have  done 
my  part  towards  the  entertainment  of  the  evening." 

"  Even  more,"  said  Nancy,  who  was  one  of  the 
loudest  among  the  loud — **  but  then  you  would  not 
be  so  selfish  as  to  deny  ns  the  gratification  of  bear- 
ing  you  again." 

**  One  more  song  from  you  first,"  cried  Timber- 
lake,  skipping  to  the  piano-forte  where  she  stood. 

Nancy  excelled  herself.  Braithwaite  had  always 
liked  her  voice,  but  he  never,  until  now,  was  con- 
scious of  its  fullness  and  extent.  *'  There,"  said 
she,  when  she  had  ceased — "  I  demand  my  recoRi- 
pense." 

**Tben  it  must  not  be  music  ;  for,  really,  I  feel 
it  physically  impossible." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Timberlake,"  cried  Nancy,  reproach- 
fully, and  "  now,  Mr.  Timberlake,"  ran  round  the 
bright  circle. 

"  No  song,  no  supper,  cousin  Alfred,"  said  Har- 
riet Ward. 

"  If  I  ever  believe  another  word  you  say,"  re- 
joined Nancy. 

"  Well,  to  redeem  my  word,  I  shall  play  one 
more,  ladies ;  but  let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  this  is  my  finale,  for  this  evening  at  any  rate." 

Having  finished  his  song,  and  the  guitar  being 
laid  aside,  Timberlake  whistled,  and  snapping  his 
fingers,  a  large  g^rey  hound  entered  the  room. 
"Count,"  be  said — *'poor  fellow — go  to  Miss 
Broadhom."  The  dog  immediately  advanced  to- 
wards Nancy. 

"  What  a  sagacious  animal  it  is,"  and  a  dozen 
hands,  besides  her  own,  were  stretched  forth  to 
pat  it. 

"  Mr.'  Timberlake  appears  to  be  quite  the  lion  of 
the  night,'*  remarked  Braithwaite. 

"  Yes,  he  creates  a  great  sensation,"  said  Dr. 
Enfield — "  the  heads  of  the  ladies  are  quite  turned 
with  him  and  his  guitar.  I  came  prepared  with  a 
short  dissertation,  but — ^" 

"Dr.  Enfield,"  interrupted  Miss  Hurst,  "  spare 
us,  I  beg,  that  is,  if  your  subject  be  technical,  let 
us  not  have  those  ills  which  fiesh  is  heir  to,  brought 
in,  like  eo  many  spectres,  to  roar  our  joy." 

"  I  was  going  to  treat  of  Materia  Medica,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  therefore,  if  I  touched  upon  a  bane  of 
life,  I  had  an  antidote  ready  to  apply  to  it." 

To  be  jealous,  and  at  trifles,  too,  was  not  in  the 
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Datore  of  Braithwaite :  but  he  experienced  an  in- 
dMeribable  sensation  of  disappointment,  at  seeing 
how  moch  Nancy  appeared  to  think  of  one,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  was  a  combination  of  folly,  foppery, 
and  insignificance.  But  it  was  the  yanity  of  Nancy, 
which  was  tonched,  not  her  heirt ;  and  as  Braith- 
waite conld  only  judge  of  this,  through  her  actions, 
he  felt  like  one,  who,  though  not  absolutely  ex- 
pelled from  the  affections  of  a  mistress,  was,  at 
least,  far  from  occupying  the  same  distinguished 
place  in  them,  as  formerly.  "  Is  she  light  and 
▼ain  ?"  he  asked,  mentally — **then  I  renounce  her." 
The  next  moment,  he  accused  himself  of  undue 
asperity,  and  of  having  fonned  too  hasty  an  opi- 
nion of  Timberlake.  The  mortifying  predicament 
of  finding  his  place  unexpectedly  usurped  by  ano- 
ther, gave  an  anconscious  check  to  his  spirits,  and, 
for  some  time,  prevented  him  contributing  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  night. 

*'  We  must  all  get  guitars  and  greyhounds,"  said 
a  young  man,  very  disconsolately,  after  several  un- 
socceesful  attempts  to  introduce  silence,  while  he 
recited  some  original  lines  that  had  caused  him  in- 
finite labor. 

^  You  are  too  ambitious,  Mr.  Gunn,"  said  Hor- 
tensia.  *^  Do  not  wait  for  the  impossible  occur- 
renee  of  a  dead  pause,  but  begin  your  verses,  and 
if  they  are  worth  api^auding,  rest  assured  that  I 
shill  make  as  much  noise  as  possible." 

Mr.  6ann,  greatly  agitated,  began  in  a  feeble, 
qniTering  voice,  and  not  one  word  was  heard.  Mr. 
Timberlake  had  just  made  an  excellent  pun,  so 
at  least  affirmed  his  consins,  and  the  room  was  in  an 
oproar. 

""Alasr  cried  Hiss  Hurst,  <*poor  Mr.  Gunn 
baa  gone  ofT,  and  no  one  has  heard  him." 

**  I  shall  go  off,  in  good  earnest,"  said  he,  "  if 
this  foolish  conduct  is  continued." 

**  This  devotion  of  the  ladies  to  one  person,  is 
not  in  good  taste,"  observed  Dr.  Eniteld — *•  As  for 
my  little  affair,  I  purposed  entertaining  the  com- 
pany with,  I  have  rolled  it  up  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  where  it  shall  stay." 
-  The  decided  indifference  Miss  Hurst  showed  to 
eoasin  Alfred  and  his  accomplishments,  was  not 
onobserved  by  the  Wards,  and  in  consequence, 
their  natural  dislike  to  her  was  increased.  The 
$(yle  of  Timberlake^s  guitar  playing  was  uncom- 
iBon  in  the  circle  where  it  was  exhibited.  Though 
nnny  of  the  ladies  conld  accompany  themselves 
on  the  instrument  in  a  song,  there  were  none  who 
Qtkderstood  it  sufficiently  to  produce  the  fine  tones 
)»Oflght  forth  by  his  superior  skill.  The  piece  of 
nosie  in  which  he  particularly  excelled,  was  *^The 
Retreat,"  which  well  represented  the  hurried  march 
<)f  an  army,  from  before  a  besieged  city.  Horten- 
sia  HoTst,  whom  nobody  suspected  of  having  any 
^wledge  of  the  gnitar,  took  it  up,  and  began  poll- 
ing the  strings,  as  if  merely  to  call  forth  their  vi- 
tuition.    She  was  dressed  with  taste,  in   a  rose- 
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colored  silk,  and  pearl  ornaments.  Miss  Hurst, 
though  not  rich,  was  always  expensively  attired, 
which  gave  Letitia  Ward  occasion,  ill-naturedly, 
to  remark,  that,  like  a  turtle,  she  carried  every 
thing  on  her  back." 

"  Do  you  play  1"  inquired  Harriet,  smiling,  at 
what  she  conceived  her  awkward  attempts. 

No  reply  was  made,  except  striking  up  the 
very  piece  Mr.  Timberlake  excelled  in,  which  she 
played  with  even  greater  spirit,  and  the  gentlemen, 
who  had  no  ears  for  the  merit  of  one  of  their  own 
sex,  turned  to  the  fair  performer,  with  marked 
delight  and  loud  encomiums.  Miss  Hurst,  when 
she  had  finished,  put  down  the  instrnment,  with  a 
mischievous  glance  at  the  disconcerted  consins, 
and  a  look  full  of  mirth  at  Mr.  Gunn  and  Dr.  En- 
field, who  seemed  to  think  their  wrongs  amply 
avenged. 

'*  How  cruel  you  are,"  said  Braithwaite,  speaking 
to  her  almost  for  the  first  time.  "  You  have  de- 
prived one  poor  creature  of  his  consequence." 

Miss  Hurst  laughed,  but  resolutely  declined  his 
request  to  play  again.  The  Wards  and  Timber- 
lake,  meanwhile,  attempted  to  disguise  their  amaze* 
ment  and  mortification  under  forced  mirth  and  pre- 
tended ignorance  of  what  was  going  forward. 
Braithwaite  now  became  conscious  that  his  facul- 
ties were  lying  torpid  under  dejection,  and  deter- 
mining to  rally  himself,  he  approached  a  group,  who 
were  debating  a  humorous  question,  with  a  spirit 
and  animation  that  immediately  enlisted  him  among 
them.  He  grew  gay,  and  though  his  gayety  was 
more  exoberant  than  usual,  it  had  in  it  nothing  over- 
powering or  unnatural.  He  indulged  in  a  vein  of  wit, 
which  all  seemed  conscious  of,  except  her,  whose 
approbation  would  have  been  the  most  acceptable. 
Nancy  heeded  him  not — ^the  eternal  Mr.  Timber- 
lake  was  at  her  elbow,  pouring  into  her  ear,  a  thou- 
sand absurd  flatteries.  The  noisy  clamor  of  the 
debate  over,  Braithwaite  rose  and  recited  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon."  The  clear,  full,  distinct 
enunciation — ^the  finely  modulated  voice,  were  wor- 
thy the  beaatifnl  lines  of  the  noble  poet.  There 
was  a  profound  silence,  flattering  because  rare. 
Braithwaite  felt  that  he  had  acquitted  himself  weHj 
and  was  gratified  that  this  little  effort  was  ap|)r«r 
ciated.  But  where  was  Nancy ! — she  had  been 
silent,  too— but  silent  from  example ;  her  thoughts 
appeared  entirely  engrossed  by  Timberlake*s  still 
whispered  conversation.  Captain  Broadhorn  was 
announced — it  need  scarcely  be  added,  unexpec- 
tedly— for  his  appearance  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  etiquette.  Mrs.  Ward  advanced  to  meet  him, 
with  frigid  dignity,  meant  to  overawe.  *'  This  is 
quite  an  unlocked  for  pleasure.  Captain  Broad- 
horn,"  she  said.  The  Captain  had  been  enjoying 
a  convivial  dinner,  on  board  of  the  ship  of  an  old 
friend,  and  his  rolling  motion  proved  that  the  meet- 
ing had  not  been  a  temperance  one. 

"  Fine  place,  this,"  said  he,  looking  around  tho 
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spacious  apartment — "  plenty  of  sea  room.  Well, 
my  lovely  Nan,"  taking  bis  daughter  by  the  chin, 
^  what  smart  things  have  yon  been  saying  V* 

Nancy  smiled,  but  showed  uneasiness  at  the  low- 
ering brows  of  her  friends.  The  Miss  Wards  rose 
at  the  moment  to  waltz  to  the  music  of  a  flute 
played  by  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  Don*t  like  that,"  said  the  Captain,  '*  too  much 
turning  and  twisting — just  like  two  young  roosters 
fighting." 

'*  Dear  father,"  whispered  Nancy,  '*  don^t  speak 
so  loud ;  you  will  offend  the  girls,  they  dance  most 
exquisitely." 

Braithwaite,  remarking  her  increased  annoy- 
ance, when  the  dance  was  over,  in  order  to  keep 
him  silent,  rose  and  recited  Bryonia  *'  Address  to 
the  Ocean."  Captain  Broadhom  knew  and  cared 
little  about  poetry,  but  the  lines  on  this  subject, 
spoken  as  they  were,  arrested  his  attention. 

"Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
*'  Icing  the  pole  or  in  the  torrid  clime, 
"  Dark  heading." 

When  these  words  were  uttered,  the  Captain 
broke  in  with  this  exclamation — "  Yes,  by  George, 
I've  seen  it  in  all  these  situations."  And  at  these 
concluding  lines — 

*'  For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee, 

"  And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

"  And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here." 

**  I  have  done  it  a  hundred  times,"  again  chimed 
in  the  Captain.  "  Laid  my  handy  indeed — why  I 
have  sprawled  out  at  full  length  upon  it — glorious 
sport,  I  tell  you." 

"The  old  hippopotamus,"  whispered  Letitia 
Ward,  to  her  sister. 

*'  Come,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  I'll  give  you 
something,  myself.  Braithwaite  is  the  only  one 
that  has  done  anything  worth  hearing." 

The  President  now  stepped  forward,  thinking  it 
high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  contemplated  in- 
fringement of  the  rules,  which  she  guarded  with 
an  iron  hand,  but  the  Captain  was  so  boisterous, 
and  Nancy  so  distressed,  that  she  restrained  the 
exercise  of  her  authority.  Captain  Broadhorn 
sung  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay,"  in  a  voice  which  made 
the  windows  rattle,  and  the  glasses  jingle  on  the 
waiters. 

''  What  do  vou  think  of  that  1"  he  asked,  when 
he  had  ceased.  "  Did  you  not  fancy  you  heard  the 
wind  whistling  through  the  shrouds  1  Wbat  effect 
had  it  upon  you.  Miss  ?"  he  inquired  of  Hortensia. 

*'  Oh,  it  has  made  me  quite  sea-sick.  Captain." 

**  That  proves  you  a  good  judge  of  singing,  but 
a  fresh  water  sailor.  You  are  a  neat  little  craft, 
though" — looking  at  her  rose-colored  dress — *'  light 
and  graceful  as  the  pink-sailed  pirate  boats,  I  have 
seen  scudding  among  the  Grecian  Islands — and 
make  as  many  captives  too,  I  dare  say." 

Miss  Hurst  declared  this  wis  **  the  handsomest 


compliment,  she  had  ever  had  paid  her,  and  that 
she  would  certainly  treasure  it  in  the  safest  place 
in  her  memory." 

**  Flattery  is  acceptable  to  her  from  any  scarce," 
said  Letitia  to  Dr.  Enfield.  "  Ever  since  that  silly 
painter  wanted  her  to  sit  for  a  portrait  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia, her  vanity  has  been  unbounded." 

**  She's  lovely — she's  divine,"  cried  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  that  I  was  addressing  one  of  her 
adorers,"  replied  Letitia,  scornfully  turning  away. 

The  silence,  and  subdued  air  of  Timberlake 
plainly  indicated  that  he  had  not  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  Miss  Hurst's  playing.  To  prove  that 
his  resources  were  not  exhausted,  he  whispered  to 
Harriet,  who  seated  herself  at  the  piano  forte,  and 
played  a  fandango,  which  he  commenced  dancing 
with  much  grace.  In  place  of  castanets,  he  held 
pieces  of  silver  coin  betweenliis  fingers,  with  which 
he  kept  up  an  incessant  jingling. 

"That  was  well  done — very  well  done,  Mr. 
Timberlake.  I  should  like  to  learn  that  dance,^ 
said  Nancy. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  propose,"  said  Letitia, 
"  that  you,  Harriet,  and  I,  should  begin  to-morrow 
morning  to  receive  instructions  in  it,  from  coasin 
Alfred." 

Nancy  declared  a  ready  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion, which  reminded  Braithwaite  of  her  having 
promised  him  to  take  lessons  on  tho  harp,  and  ap- 
proaching, he  inquired,  "  what  proficiency  she  had 
made  V 

^*Not  any — she  had,  not  even  thought  of  it, 
her  time  had  been  so  exclusively  engaged." 

A  flush  of  mortification  and  displeasure  mounted 
to  the  forehead  of  Braithwaite,  who  withdipw  from 
her  side  and  sat  down  by  Hortensia. 

"  I  have  been  speaking  of  *  Don  Juan,' "  said  the 
latter,  and  naming  a  particular  passage,  requested 
him  to  recite  it. 

"Don  Juan,'^  repeated  Mrs.  Ward,  elevating 
her  eyes  and  hands,  and  speaking  almost  audibly. 
'*  Good  Heaven !  I  thiak  that  is  pretty  well  for  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen." 

"  Don  Juan,'"  responded  Harriet,  catching  her 
mother's  horror ;  "  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ack- 
nowledge, that  she  has  read  it.*' 

Miss  Hurst  did  not  hear  this,  bnt  it  reached  the 
ear  of  Braithwaite,  who,  turning  to  Harriet,  re- 
marked, that  *'  she  betrayed  by  her  censure,  her 
own  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Come, 
confess  you  have  read  it." 

**  Some  parts,  I  have,"  answered  she,  deeply 
blushing,  "  but  not  all — when  I  read  it,  I  skipped." 

**  For  joy  V'  asked  Braithwaite,  with  emphasis, 
but  at  the  same  time  smiling. 

Braith  waiters  smile  always  gave  his  countenance 
so  agreeable  an  expression,  that  when  it  accompa- 
nied words  of  severity,  it  softened  their  effect. 
Harriet  Ward,  looking  in  his  face,  forgot  the  cut- 
ting sarcasm  he  had  just  uttered,  and  also  smiled. 
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Bniihwaite  woald  have  resamed  faU  seat  by  Miss 
Hoist,  bat  Dr.  Enfield  had  availed  himself  of  the 
opportanity  of  taking  possession  of  it.  She  was 
listening  to  the  doctor,  with  a  comic  smile,  and  a 
alight  carl  of  disdain,  visible  on  her  beautifal  lip. 
This  was  an  expression  that,  unhappily,  too  often 
foaod  place  there,  and  though  it  might  interfere 
with  her  amiability,  it  detracted  nothing  from  her 
beauty,  being  rather  in  character  with  the  general 
east  of  her  features.  Miss  Hurst,  in  childhood, 
bad  been  left  with  an  aged  grandmother,  whose  in> 
firmity  and  imbecility  rendered  her  the  charge, 
instead  of  the  guardian  of  her  granddaughter. 
This,  perhaps,  might  account  for  the  marked  deci- 
sion of  Miss  Hurst's  manner,  both  in  speech  and 
action — for  her  iodependance  in  demeanor — and  a 
too  great  readiness  to  declare  her  sentiments  on 
all  oecasions, — but,  withal,  she  was  elegant  and 
vell-bred.  The  President  held  up  her  watch — it 
was  eleven  o^clock.  Dr.  Enfield,  as  a  member, 
claimed  the  privilege  of  the  next  meeting,  being 
held  at  his  house.  Though  it  had  been  generally 
understood  that  the  Club  was  to  meet  only  at  the 
hoQses  of  the  ladies,  yet  there  had  been  nothing 
distinctly  specified  on  the  subject,  which  prevented 
any  reasonable  objection  being  made  to.  this  propo- 
sitioQ.  Lctitia  bit  her  lips  with  vexation,  and  her 
adieus  to  the  retiring  guests  were  haughty  and  dig- 
nified, so  much  was  her  mind  preoccupied  with 
displeasure,  at  the  adroit  contrivance  of  Mrs.  En- 
field and  Miss  Straddle,  to  frustrate  her  wish  of 
entirely  excludiog  them  from  the  Club. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

» 

**  What  sadden  anger  *a  this  7  How  have  I  reaped  it.** 

Henry  VIII. 
"The  last  link  is  broken  that  boond  me  to  thee."— BcuVry. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days 
that  Braithwaite  again  visited  Nancy.  He  had  been 
dwelling  with  fond  recollection  on  the  first  dawn 
of  hia  passion,  and  the  many  visionary  fabrics  of 
happtoess,  his  fancy  had  reared  in  connection  with 
her  image.  The  probable  overthrow  of  these,  and 
his  partial  estrangement  from  her,  induced  a  feel- 
ing of  melancholy  which  was  increased  by  believ- 
ing that  the  fickleness  of  her  conduct  towards  him 
was  owing  rather  to  the  instigation  of  others,  than 
to  the  bias  of  her  own,  uncontrolled  inclinations. 
It  was  with  a  heart  softened  by  such  reflections, 
that  he  entered  a  house  where  he  bad  passed  so 
many  hoars  of  analloyed  felicity.  Nancy  was 
seated  at  a  table,  writing,  and  Braithwaite  found  it 
difficult  to  interpret  the  blush  with  which  she  rose 
te  receive  him. 

"  I  am  afraid,^'  said  he,  "  that  I  have  broken  in 
open  some  agreeable  employment." 

^The  interruption  is  full  as  agreeable  as  the 
eoiployinent,"  said  she.  ^'  I  am  copying  the  words 
•f  a  aoDg  for  Mr.  Timberlake." 


This  speech,  if  intended  for  a  compliment,  was 
certainly  not  taken  in  that  light  by  Braithwaite, 
who  made  no  reply. 

"He  sings  delightfully,  and  is  most  excellent 
company,"  continued  Nancy — "  don't  you  think 
soV 

"  Without  hesitation,  I  can  give  an  afiirmative 
to  your  first  question,"  answered  Braithwaite ;  **  but 
unless  you  wish  me  to  sin  against  the  laws  of  gal- 
lantry by  difiering  from  you,  I  beg  that  you  will 
not  insist  upon  the  second." 

"  Is  he  jealous,"  thought  Nancy — "  can  neither 
his  good  looks,  nor  his  uncommon  sense  shield  him 
from  that  tormenting  passion  V* 

She  smiled,  as  these  thoughts  passed  quickly 
through  her  mind,  which  Braithwaite  perceived, 
and  thinking  she  was  ungenerously  sporting  with 
an  attachment  which  should  have  been  held  sacred, 
his  face  assumed  an  air  of  coldness  and  displea- 
sure. Whether  or  not  this  was  noticed  by  Nancy, 
her  manners  suddenly  changed  from  gay  indiffer- 
ence to  an  assiduous  effort  to  please,  which  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion  of  her  studiously  intend- 
ing to  trifle  with  bis  feelings,  and  the  blood  deeply 
dyed  his  face,  as  he  reflected  that  it  was  below  the 
dignity  of  his  manhood  to  be  made  the  puppet  of  a 
woman  :  or,  even  allowing  that  her  design  was  to 
force  him  at  once  to  an  open  avowal  of  his  love, 
he  disapproved  yet  more  of  her  behavior,  deeming 
that  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  every  lady  should 
forbid  her,  when  matrimony  was  in  the  question, 
resorting  to  measures  bordering,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  upon  coercion.  Nancy  was,  however,  too 
pretty  and  agreeable  for  him  long  to  resist  her 
attractions.  Each  angry  emotion  insensibly  subsi- 
ded in  the  bosom  of  Braithwaite,  who  betrayed 
towards  her  all  his  former  partiality.  A  servant 
entered  with  a  message  from  the  Wards,  to  say 
that  they  were  waiting  for  her  to  take  a  lesson  in 
dancing  the  fandango.  Forgetful  of  politeness, 
Nancy  instantly  sprung  up,  and  Braithwaite  also 
arose  from  his  seat. 

"  Pray,  sit  down,"  said  she, "  there  is  no  need  of 
my  being  in  haste ;"  but  the  impatient  look  accom- 
panying these  words,  was  not  lost  upon  her  lover. 

**  No,"  he  said,  hastily,  *'  I  would  not  detain  you 
for  the  world,  from  those  who  seem  to  have  en- 
gaged your  whole  senses  and  afiections." 

"  You  always  take  particular  pleasure,  Mr.  Braith- 
waite, in  interfering  with  my  friendships."  Nancy 
colored  and  spoke  angrily. 

"  You  take  mo,  too  seriously,"  said  he,  aware 
that  his  feelings  had  betrayed  him  into  petulancy« 
*'  I  have  not  erred  past  forgiveness,  1  hope  1" 

He  held  out  bis  band  ;  but  Nancy,  resolving  not 
to  forfeit  her  dignity  by  being  too  easily  appeased, 
turned  away. 

Braithwaite  laughed,  in  order  to  give  a  lighter 
color  to  the  aflfair ;  but  when  she  added,  "  I,  more- 
over, sir,  consider  your  interference  oficious,"  he« 
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in  his  taro,  grew  warm,  and  bowing,  with  an  air 
vf  constrained  politeness,  left  the  house. 

*'  She  loves  me  still,'^  muttered  he  between  his 
clutched  teeth.  "Yes,  loves  me  far  above  the 
coxcomb  she  pretends  to  prefer  ;*'  bat  this  opinion 
received  more  support  from  his  pride  than  from  his 
reason,  and  the  freshly  revived  feelings  of  love, 
with  which  he  had  sought  the  presence  of  Nancy, 
were  doomed  by  her  fickleness  once  more  to  ex- 
pire within  him. 

Braithwaite  did  not  forget,  when  the  next  Wed- 
nesday arrived,  that  the  **  Club"  met  at  Dr.  En- 
field^s.  Accordingly,  when  the  hour  of  seven  ar- 
rived, he  repaired  thither.  Several  gentlemen  bad 
already  assembled.  Mrs.  Enfield  came  forward  to 
receive  him,  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  a  Russian 
lady  of  rank,  furred  up  to  the  eyes.  Advancing 
further  into  the  long  apartment,  he  suddenly  paused, 
as  he  remarked  two  frames  at  the  extreme  end  of 
it.  One  contained  Dr.  Enfield  and  Miss  Hurst — 
he,  as  the  victor  of  a  tournament,  was  receiving 
his  reward  of  valor  from  the  hands  of  Hortensia, 
who  was  dressed  in  the  rich  costume  of  a  high  born 
dame  of  yore.  The  figures  were  strikingly  ele- 
gant. The  lean  limbs  of  the  doctor— encased  in 
pasteboard  armor,  much  too  large  for  them — re- 
eeived,  in  consequence,  a  fulness  denied  by  nature, 
and  the  beauty  of  Miss  Hurst,  which  admitted  of 
a  great  deal  of  decoration,  was  enhanced  by  the 
splendor  of  her  garments.  Braithwaite  gazed  long 
and  intensely  at  the  immovable  figures,  till  slapped 
on  the  back  by  Mr.  Gunn. 

**  Look,"  he  whispered,  **  look  for  pity's  sake,  at 
the  other  picture ;"  and  obeying  the  direction,  Braith- 
waite saw  that  the  next  frame  contained  Miss  Strad- 
dle, as  Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe,  in  a  headlong  attitude, 
ready  to  take  the  fatal  leap  from  the  battlements, 
to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
bert.  This  rufiiaoly  knight  was  represented,  how- 
ever, only  in  part,  by  a  helmet  stuck  in  one  corner 
of  the  picture  frame. 

'*  Deuce  take  me,"  said  Gunn,  bursting  with 
laughter,  "  if  she  does  not  look  like  an  old  cha- 
mois pitching  head-foremost  from  a  glacier.'* 

**  Do  you  observe  Almira,"  said  Mrs.  Enfield  to 
Braithwaite — who  could  scarcely  restrain  his  risi- 
bility within  bounds — "How  wonderfully  she  main- 
tained the  painful  medium  between  falling  and  stand- 
ing erect  1 — most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  thew 
and  sinew !" 

This  caurrht  the  ear  of  Miss  Hurst,  who,  break- 
ing into  a  laugh,  and  springing  to  the  floor,  ex- 
claimed, "  Come,  Dr.  Enfield,  do  not  let  us  confine 
our  talents  any  longer  within  such  narrow  limits ^^^ 
and  the  enraptured  champion  followed  her  example. 

"  I  am  going  to  pay  you  a  compliment,"  said 
Braithwaite,  inspired  with  gallantry  at  the  extreme 
loveliness  of  Hortensia,  wliioh  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  burst  upon  him. 


"Pray,  do  not;  it  will  have  no  efifect—* fore- 
warned, forearmed,'  you  remember." 

All  the  gentlemen  had  assembled  except  Mr. 
Timberlake,  before  the  interruption  of  the  tableaux 
vivans)  for  Miss  Straddle,  tired  of  the  stretch  she 
was  making  to  please,  had  also  descended  from  her 
gilded  frame.  Mrs.  Enfield  expressed  surprise  at 
the  detention  of  the  female  members ;  but  it  was 
evident  from  the  fines  that  showered  in,  that  they 
were  determined  not  to  honor  the  doctor's  meeting 
with  their  presence. 

"  The  treasury  will  be  enriched  to-night,"  said 
Mrs.  Enfield, "  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
heads  of  those  silver  pieces,  in  many  cases,  con- 
tain as  much  as  the  real  ones  that  might  have  been 
here  in  their  stead." 

Miss  Straddle  looked  scornfully,  and  rightly  at- 
tributed the  whole  to  the  influence  of  Letitia  Ward. 

"  She  moulds  them  to  her  will,"  she  said. 

"  What  a  responsible  situation  I  am  placed  in," 
said  Hortensia,  "  being  the  only  lady  of  the  Clab, 
present.  Mrs.  Enfield  and  Miss  Elmira,  as  we 
are  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  higher  powers, 
I  suppose  I  may  venture  to  call  in  your  assistance, 
as  members  pro-tern.  But  first,  let  me  exhibit 
some  of  my  qualifications ;"  and  placing  herself  at 
the  piano-forte,  she  began  playing  in  a  manner, 
few  had  ever  heard  surpassed.  She  sung  too — 
and  what  a  heavenly  voice! — it  thrilled  through 
Braithwaite's  heart — such  a  voice,  if  exerted  in  a 
public  capacity,  would  have  insured  its  possessor, 
wealth.  It  seemed  a  struggle  between  Dr.  Enfield 
and  Mr.  Gunn,  who  should  turn  oyer  the  leaves  of 
her  music  book,  as  they  bung  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  in  breathless  delight.  The  evening  passed 
off  delightfully.  Braithwaite  scarcely  thought  of 
Nancy,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  only  to  condemn  her 
for  having  united  with  others,  in  being  malicious 
and  disagreeable.  All  were  surprised  at  discover- 
ing that  it  was  midnight,  and  long  past  the  hour 
for  breaking  up.  As  the  rules  had  thus  far  been 
encroached  on,  Mrs.  Enfield  added  something  more 
substantial  to  the  light  refreshments  of  the  night. 

Miss  Hurst  remained  a  few  moments  after  the 
departure  of  the  company,  waiting  for  a  convey- 
ance to  take  her  home,  which  not  arriving,  Braith- 
waite offered  to  be  her  escort.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  evening.  Dr.  Enfield  had  unfolded,  in  confi- 
dence, to  Braithwaite  his  attachment  to  Miss  Hurst, 
which  he  was  afraid  to  make  known  to  that  young 
lady,  himself,  not  being  sufficiently  assured  of  the 
reception  his  proposals  might  meet  with. 

"There  is  an  amicable  rivalship,"  the  doctor 
said,  "  between  Mr.  Gunn  and  myself.  I  believe, 
however,  he  has  relinquished  the  idea  of  address- 
ing her,  as  she  has  never  given  him  encouragement 
to  do  so." 

Dr.  Enfield  desired  Braithwaite  to  sound  Hor- 
tensia on  the  subject,  and  had  purposely  arranged 
that  she  should  walk  home,  in  order  that  an  oppor- 
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tonity  might  be  afforded,  for  carrying  this  project 
into  execution. 

"I  enter,  reluctantly,  into  the  boainese,"  aaid 
Bnithwaite,  replying  to  some  whispered  injunction 
of  the  doctor,  just  as  he  was  about  to  depart — 
'*  but  to  oblige  you,  I  will  do  yiolence  to  my  own 
inclinations.'* 

Having  carefully  wrapped  Hortensia  in  her  cloak, 
he  placed  her  arm  within  his,  and  they  bade, 
*'good  bye.'*  The  night  was  bright,  but  intensely 
cold — the  frosty  ground  crackled  beneath  their 
tread.  Notwithstanding  the  seyerity  of  the  wea- 
ther, Bnithwaite,  as  well  on  his  own  account,  as 
OD  that  of  the  doctor — without  intending  treachery 
to  bis  friendship,  would  have  lingered  on  the  Way, 
bat  his  fair  companion  urged  him  onward.  He 
saw  there  was  no  time  for  delay,  and  without  much 
eircumlocution,  declared  the  mission  with  which 
he  was  intrusted. 

^  Yon  jest,**  said  Miss  Hurst,  looking  quickly 
op  at  him. 

He  assured  her  he  did  not. 

^  Then  I  am  sorry,**  said  she ;  "  for  this  would 
aeem  to  involve  me  in  the  vanity  of  having  trifled 
vith  Dr.  Enfield*s  feelings,  though  I  can  hardly 
think  he  would  thus  accuse  roe.  No,  Mr.  Braith- 
vaite :  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  the  doctor 
and  all  his  family,  ever  to  have  encouraged  a  hope, 
I  never  meant  to  fulfil — hot  be  assured,**  she  added, 
bagfaing,  *'  that  he  is  too  great  an  admirer  of  the 
aex,  in  general,  to  break  his  heart  for  one.** 

^  I  pity  his  failure,*'  said  Braithwaite,  "  though 
1  should  have  envied  his  success.** 

^  You  had  better  hare  reserved  that  fine  speech  for 
iClob  night — You  are  positively,  too  prodigal,  Mr. 
Braithwaite — and  here  f  am  at  home — it  is  too  late 
to  ask  you  in,  and  far  too  cold  for  a  tMe-a-tdte  by 
moonlight — Good  night,  may  you  be  more  fortunate 
when  yoQ  make  love  for  yourself;**  and  smiling  and 
nodding,  she  hastily  withdrew  the  hand  he  had 
caught,  and  would  iiave  carried  to  his  lips,  and 
eloted  the  door  aAer  her. 

**  Shining,  and  refinely  polished,  as  the  blade  of 
a  stiletto,*^  pondered  Braithwaite,  **  and  as  sharp 
too." 

As  he  left  his  lodgings,  the  next  morning,  the 
first  person  that  presented  herself  was  Nancy. 
Her  aspect  was  widely  different  from  what  it  was 
vlien  they  last  parted,  being  full  of  smiles.  They 
were  advancing  from  opposite  directions,  and  the 
ready  bow  with  which  she  returned  his  salutation, 
proved  that  their  recent  quarrel  was  either  forgot- 
ten or  forgiven. 

^  Yon  are  abroad  early  this  morning,*'  he  said, 
rather  dryly. 

"  Yea,  this  is  papa's  birthday,  and  I  wish  to  sur- 
prise him  with  a  present." 

As  ahe  apoke,  she  unclasped  a  small  morocco 
case  and  displayed  a  brooch,  enolosing  a  lock  of 
her  own  sonojr  hair. 


^*  The  Captain  will  value  this  as  he  ought,**  said 
Braithwaite,  pleased  with  this  mark  of  her  filial 
attention,  and  feeling  the  emotions  of  forgiveness 
and  love,  melting  away  the  sterner  ones,  with  which 
he  had  met  her. 

'*I  hope  he  will  be  pleased.  He  has  a  few 
friends  dining  with  him  to-day,  and  our  meeting  is 
quite  opportune,  as  he  intends  asking  you,  and  if 
you  will  accept  the  invitation  through  me,  it  will 
spare  him  further  trouble.** 

*'  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  it  were  for  the  sole 
reason  of  your  being  the  bearer  of  it.  At  what 
hour  does  he  dine  .'*' 

*'At  three — You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  hear 
nothing,  but  sea  adventures,  for  the  company  will 
all  be  aons  of  Neptune.*' 

"  You  will  appear  1** 

"  Yes,  aunt  Mustin  and  I  will  be  the  only  belles.*' 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  Nancy's  resi- 
dence, where  Baaithwaite  wished  her  "  good  morn- 
ing,'* and  continued  his  walk. 

^'Strange,  incomprehensible,  but  beautiful  being,'* 
thought  he, — ''  Yes,  beautiful  !** 

Here  he  began  to  coutrast  her  with  Hortensia, 
and  as  a  proof  that  his  love  was  not  the  same  as 
it  had  been,  he  could  see  and  acknowledge  that  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Miss 
Broad  horn  was  too  small ;  Miss  Hurst,  though  not 
tall,  had  a  dignity  of  bearing,  which  made  her 
really  appear  so.  Nancy's  hair  and  eyes  were  un- 
doubtedly beautiful,  but  he  had  just  discovered  that 
he  prefered  both  of  a  darker  hue. 

**  All  that's  beat  of  dark  and  bright, 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes," 

thought  he,  continuing  to  dwell  upon  Hortensia— 
but  Nancy,  '*  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still  ;** 
but  Braithwaite  also  discovered  that  this  was  the 
formal  reiteration  of  words,  without  the  heartfelt 
participation  in  what  they  implied.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  he  was  again  in  the  presence  of 
Nancy,  at  her  father *s  hospitable  board.  They 
were  principally  old  men  who  were  there.  The 
party  was  prevented  from  being  entirely  an  anti- 
quated one,  by  the  presence  of  himself  and  two 
young  naval  oflicers,  who  appeared  very  much  taken 
with  the  captain*8  fair  daugliter.  Braithwaite,  who 
was  now  completely  on  the  alert  to  descry  the  foi- 
bles of  his  mistress,  was  not  unobservant  of  the 
coquettish  glances  that  were  levelled  at  these  ma- 
rine productions,  and  he  prized  little,  those  that 
ofltimes  fell  upon  himself.  As  usual,  Mrs.  Mustin 
and  her  brother  came  to  points,  and  Braithwaite 
was  not  sorry  when  a  signal  from  that  decorous 
dame,  lefl  the  gentlemen  to  the  free  indulgence  of 
the  circling  glass.  Many  interesting  narratives 
were  given  of  whaling  voyages,  and  descriptions 
of  those  monsters  which  frequent  the  seas  of  either 
pole,  and  as  the  wine  began  to  circulate  through 
the  veins  of  the  elder  part  of  the  convivial  set, 
these  recitala  grew  more  wonderful,  and  their  mer* 
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rtment  increased.  Braithwaite  and  the  young  men 
were  the  j&rst  to  qait  the  table  for  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  found  Mrs.  Mustin  presiding  over  the 
tea-urn,  and  Nancy  weaving  a  watch-guard  for 
Mr.  Timberlake,  which  was  in  reality  severing  the 
last  link  that  bound  her  handsome  lover  to  her. 
There  are  few,  so  mean-spirited,  as  to  love  on 
through  every  slight,  and  Braithwaite,  with  one 
sigh  over  his  expiring  passion  for  Nancy,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  fate  he  fancied  she  was  weaving  for 
herself,  resigned  her  at  once — and  forever. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Club  continued  to  meet,  preserving  still  its 
usual  characteristic  traits — some  sense,  more  non- 
sense, and  an  abundant  sprinkling  of  wrangling  and 
cutting  sarcasm.  The  haughty  President  did  not 
forget  at  the  meeting  subsequent  to  that  at  Dr. 
£nfield*8,  to  impose  fines  on  all  who  had  been 
present  at  the  latter,  for  violating  the  rules  by  late 
hours  and  indulging  in  unconstitutional  refresh- 
ments. Her  right  to  the  exercise  of  this  power 
had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  offenders,  and 
few  at  the  time  were  prepared  to  discharge  the 
penalty. 

'*lt  is  just,''  said  Miss  Hurst:  *'  but  as  I  had  for- 
gotten my  liability,  I  have  neglected  to  come  pro- 
vided as  I  ought." 

**  I  suppose  I  must  consider  it  a  compliment  in 
Miss  Hurst's  acknowledging  that  I  act  correctly, 
as  her  meed  of  praise  is  always  so  scantily  be- 
stowed," observed  Letitia,  ironically. 

'*  I  certainly  have  to  regret,"  answered  Horten- 
sia,  "  that  those  in  high  stations  are  generally  more 
deserving  of  censure  than  commendation." 

On  this  occasion,  essays  on  the  subject  of 
"  Thought,"  were  to  be  given  in  by  the  several 
members.  The  authors  were  to  remain  anony- 
mous ;  and,  to  prevent  tediousness,  the  pieces  were 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  number  of  lines.  Among 
these,  as  may  be  imagined,  there  were  some  good, 
but  the  generality  were  indifferent.  One,  how- 
ever, claimed  a  decided  superiority  above  the  rest. 
In  some  passages  it  was  deep,  and  even  metaphy- 
sical ;  in  others,  full  of  light  and  playful  humor. 
It  was  instantly  attributed  to  Braithwaite,  who, 
struck  with  its  merit,  was  too  generous  to  appro- 
priate it.  Though  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  Club-^*'  neither  to  acknowledge  nor 
deny  the  authorship  of  a  piece,"  he  seriously  dis- 
claimed having  written  it,  and  paid  the  forfeit. 
It  was  evident  to  him,  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of 
Hortensia.  He  marked  the  changeful  expression 
of  her  face  as  he  praised  it,  and  soon  after,  finding 
an  opportunity  to  steal  it  from  the  basket  where  it 
lay  with  the  rest,  bore  it  away  as  a  precious  relic 
of  the  genius  of  the  young  writer.  Mr.  Gunn  was 
more  fortunate  than  heretofore, — he  went  off,  and 
every  body  heard  him,  except  Nancy  and  Timber- 
lake.     He  recited  several  humorous  verses  really 


well,  and  gained,  what  he  was  dyiog  for — ^the  ap- 
probation of  Miss  Hurst.  Braithwaite  gave  some 
fine  extracts  from  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
being  solicited,  he  more  than  once  spoke  from  the 
same  celebrated  source. 

"Lord  Bacon  remarks",  said  Letitia,  "that, 
some  books  ought  to  be  tasted,  others  swallowed ;" 
now  for  the  vast  quantity  Mr.  Braithwaite  has 
given  us  from  Mrs.  Hemans,  I  think  he  must  have 
obeyed  the  latter  part  of  the  injunction." 

This  was  addressed  to  Nancy  in  a  voice  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  overheard  by  him,  and  watching  to  see 
how  it  was  received,  he  perceived  her  smile,  thoagh 
it  seemed  rather  an  effort  to  gratify  Letitia  than  a 
voluntary  tribute  to  this  ill-natured  sally.     Braith- 
waite had,  latterly,  lost  much  of  the  favor  of  the 
Wards  by  his  steadfast  repulse  of  Harriet's  atten- 
tions, and  from  appearing  too  frequently  by  the  side 
of  Hortensia :  but  as  he  valued  not  their  regard,  he 
paid  little  heed  to  its  diminution.     That  object  of 
their  malice  and  secret  envy  was  decked  with  even 
more  than  her  usual  taste  and  profusion,  for  Miss 
Hurst,  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  her  orna- 
ments proved  that  the  latter  could  be  indulged  io, 
not  inconsistently  with  the  former.    The  full  sleeves 
of  the  crimson  velvet  dress,  looped  to  the  shoulder 
with  gold  and  gems,  served  as  a  contrast  to  the 
white  arms,  the  wrists  of  which  were  encircled 
with  similar  ornaments.     One  of  the  bracelets 
fell,  unobserved  to  the  floor,  which  Braithwaite 
raising,  placed  in  his  pocket  with  the  design  of 
making  it  a  plea  for  a  visit  to  Hortensia  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Accordingly,  when  the  time  arrived, 
this  stratagem  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  with  an  agi- 
tation of  which  he  was  ashamed,  he  found  himself 
for  the  first  time,  a  visitor  at  the  house  of  Miss 
Hurst.     The  room  into  which  he  was  ushered  was 
small,  but  fitted  up  with   elegance.     The  bright 
rays  of  a  meridian  sun,  streaming  through  the  large 
windows  in  front,  were  mellowed  by  the  heavy  folds 
of  the  purple  drapery  that  hung  from  them.     To 
beguile  the  moments   he  was  alone,  Braithwaite 
opened  the  leaves  of  a  volume  that  lay  near,  be- 
side which  was  one  of  the  embroidered  gloves  of 
^e  lady;  but  he  was  not  like  the  devoted  Petrarch, 
so  romantically  enamored  as  to  make  it  his  prize. 

'*To  what  must  I  attribute  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Braithwaite?"  said  Hortensia,  enter- 
ing. 

Braithwaite  started  at  the  sound  of  her  peculiar 
voice,  and  without  either  returning  her  gracefal 
bow,  or  obeying  her  signal  to  resume  his  seat,  re- 
mained still  gazing  at  her,  until  an  undisguised 
laugh  recalled  him  to  recollection ;  and  knowing 
that  it  had  been  indulged  in,  at  his  expense  for 
having  made  himself  ridiculous,  he  colored  and 
took  a  seat. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  Miss  Hurst  in 
broad  daylight,  and  so  far  from  suffering  by  being 
brought  to  a  dearer  inspection,  she  only  showed  to 
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greater  adyantage.  Her  beauty  was  oot  of  the 
bioDde  deecriptioD,  bat  her  skin  was  finely  transpa- 
rent, and  the  glow  of  health  deepened  her  cheeks 
and  lips. 

^  I  li^e  so  mach  to  myself,"  said  Braithwaite, 
attempting  to  apologise,  that  I  am  quite  unpol- 
ished— and,'*  continued  he,  *'  this  morning,  I  haye 
been  indulging  in  ideal  dreams  among  the  fine  paint- 
iogs  and  statues  of  Italy, — so  that  when  you  en- 
tered—" 

**  Yon  are  framing  an  apology  of  more  ingenoity 
than  sincerity,"  she  said,  interrupting  him,  and 
again  laughing. 

^*  Do  not  be  so  unmerciful,"  said  Braithwaite,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  brace- 
let, and  presenting  it  to  her. 

'*  Thank  you,  I  sent  this  morning  to  Miss  Willis 
to  inquire  for  it,  and  I  lost  something  besides  this 
ornament — not  of  so  much  yalue,  I  allow.  I  sus- 
pect Miss  Ward  of  haying  committed  the  tbefl, 
and  I  am  unwilling  she  should  retain  what  she  has 
Uken." 

**Do  you  mean  your  essay?"  he  asked,  smiling. 
If  80,  you  charge  her  unjustly.  It  was  /  who  pur- 
bined  it." 

*'  You  ?"  said  Miss  Hurst,  slightly  coloring. 

'*  Yes,  and  I  hope  from  my  candor  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  what  I  have  stolen." 

''  You  do  it  more  honor  than  it  deserves,"  said 
Hortensia,  and  instantly  changed  the  subject. 

la  conyersation  Miss  Hurst  whs  eminently  gifted. 
Braithwaite  found  it  difficult  to  tear  himself  away 
after  a  prolonged  visit.  *'  Who  knows,"  thought 
he—reflecting  as  he  returned  home  on  the  plea- 
sore  he  had  experienced  in  her  society — "  but  this 
is  the  Aspasia  at  whose  feet  I  shall  improve  in  elo- 
qaenee.^  Braithwaite  might  now  be  said  to  expe- 
rience what  Gdethe  happily  describes — **  That,  it 
ia  a  most  agreeable  sensation  when  a  new  attach- 
ment begins  to  rise  within  us,  before  the  old  has 
entirely  subsided — even,  as  it  is  an  agreeable  sight 
to  behold  the  moon  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  horizon  to  the  setting  sun,  and  we  rejoice  at  the 
double  illamination  aflforded  by  the  two  luminaries 
of  heaven."  But  how  to  propitiate  this  last  bright 
pbnet  ?  that  was  the  question ;  for  he  had  grown 
diffident  from  the  reception  his  attentions  had  met 
with  from  Nancy.  To  find  a  way  to  the  heart  of 
Hortensia  Hurst  would  be  difficult,  and  this  way, 
even  when  found,  might  be  like  the  bridge  which 
is  said  to  conduct  to  Mahomet's  paradise — "  sharp 
as  a  two  edged  sword  and  narrow  as  a  hair." 
Braithwaite,  however,  was  mistaken.  Miss  Hurst 
perceived  the  impression  her  beauty  and  talents 
had  made,  and  was  not  insensible  to  it.  Thus  the 
io&iuated  Nancy,  lulfed  into  security,  by  believing 
her  power  over  Braithwaite  could  never  be  dimin- 
ished, suffered  another  to  usurp  her  place  in  the 
heart  where  she  thought  to  have  been  enshrined 
for  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
•«  Madam,  he  's  married  to  Octayia." — Shaktpeare. 

The  term  of  its  limitation  having  drawn  to  a 
close,   "The   Winter   Night's   Club"   ceased    to 
exist.     Without  strictly  adhering  to  the  nominal 
division  of  the  year,  it  had  been  continued  through 
the  first  months  of  the  succeeding  season,  and  the 
last  meeting,  held  at  Miss  Broadhorn's,  went  ofif 
with  an  eclat  that  shed  a  radiance  over  its  last  mo- 
ments.    Dr.   Enfield,  early  apprised  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  suit,  had  been  absent  from  many  of  the 
preceding  ones,  having  sought  in  solitude  a  balm 
for  his  wounded  spirit,  but  a  new  beauty  appearing 
on  the  hemisphere  of  fashion,  whom  the  doctor 
caught  a  glimpse  of,  from  behind  the  green  curtain 
of  his  shop  window,  he  had  again  resumed  his  sta- 
tion and  smiles  in  society,  finding  it  impossible  to 
exist  without  the  exciting  stimulus  of  a  love  afl^air — 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  **  The  Last  Night,"  as  it 
was  emphatically  called,  descanted  with  his  usual 
learning  on  a  professional  theme.     The  President, 
on  the  cessation  of  her  power,  addressed  the  audi- 
ence in  a  valedictory,  combining  much  wit  and  ele- 
gance.    Mr.  Braithwaite*s  genius  flashed  like   a 
sky-rocket,  and  Miss  Hurst,  as  Letitia  remarked, 
"  came  down,  as  usual,  like  the   Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, hot  and  heavy  upon  them."    The  levity 
and  coquetry  of  Nancy  were  more  than  ever  appa- 
rent, and  Mr.  Timberlake,  the  happy  Mr.  Timber- 
lake,  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  hopes  in  having 
gained,  as  he  imagined,  the  aflfections  of  that  young 
lady,  was  led    by  the  blissful  anticipations  that 
glowed  at  his  heart,  into  the  most  exuberant  liveli- 
ness.    Though  the  Club  had  been  an  ample  field 
for  the  exercise  of  envy  and  malice,  yet  it  had 
drawn  many  together  in  a  social  compact,  which, 
however  marred  by  such  baneful  feelings,  was  still 
one,  in  which  many  pleasurable  moments  had  winged 
their  way,  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  regret 
its  close. 

**  Do  let  us  get  up  something  of  the  kind,  to  amuse 
us  during  the  tedious  summer,"  said  Nancy,  as,  not 
many  days  after,  she  was  sitting  with  her  friends, 
the  Wards. 

"  Agreed,"  answered  they. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Harriet,  "  we  can  get  the 
same  gentlemen  to  attend  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  think  we  may  safely  depend  upon  Mr. 
Braithwaite,"  said  Nancy. 

At  this  moment,  an  acquaintance  was  announced. 

"  I  have  news,"  she  began,  "  that  will  surprise 
you  all." 

"  Then  do  let  us  hear  it,"  they  exclaimed,  in  a 
breath. 

"Why,  a  death  and  a  wedding  at  the  same  time — 
Miss  Hurst  has  lost  her  grandmother  and  found  a 
husband." 

"  I  always  thought  she  would  manoeuvre  herself 
into  a  match,"  said  Letitia — ^*  pray  tell  us,  who  is 
the  happy  man," 
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•*  Mr.  Brailhwaite." 

"  Mr.  Braithwaite  ?"  repeated  the  Wards.  "  Mr. 
BraithwaiteV  alas!  faintly,  very  faintly,  articu- 
lated Nancy. 

"  Yes, — they  are  not  exactly  married,  but  they 
will  soon  be,  I  am  told — She  is  now  without  a  pro- 
tector, or  at  least  without  any  one  to  protect,  so 
that  as  soon  as  every  thing  is  ready  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  who  intends  trying  his 
talents  in  a  wider  sphere,  they  are  to  be  united.*' 

The  head  of  Nancy  Broadhorn  pressed  a  sleep- 
less pillow  that  night.  The  treasure  with  which 
she  had  wantonly  sported,  now  rose  to  her  mind  in 
all  its  intrinsic  value.  She  left  the  Wards  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  which  she  could  ill  disguise  from  her 
friends,  and  when  alone,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
own  solitary  reflections,  she  looked  back  upon  her 
past  conduct,  with  shame  and  regret.  "  But  it 
may  not  be  too  late,*^  thought  she,  rising  distract- 
edly from  her  restless  couch — "  he  loved  me,  fondly, 
faithfully — My  wealth,  which  to  one  more  sordid, 
would  have  been  my  chief  attraction,  alone  deter- 
red him  from  declaring  himself.  It  may  not  be  too 
late — the  report  may  be  false,"  and  buoying  her- 
self up  with  this  frail  hope,  she  hastened  to  the 
glass  to  arrange  her  dress,  and  while  thus  employed, 
regarded  for  the  first  time,  with  indifference,  the 
lovely,  but  mournful  lace  the  mirror  reflected.  De- 
scending to  the  breakfast  room,  and  hastily  des- 
patching, or  rather  pretending  to  despatch,  the  un- 
welcome meal,  she  retired  to  concert  measures  to 
recall  her  wandering  lover.  But  Timberlake !  how 
should  she  act  towards  him  !  She  had  given  him 
£very  reason  to  believe,  he  would  be  an  accepted 
suitor.  There  was  no  time,  however,  amid  snch 
agitation,  to  dwell  upon  the  thought — Besides,  she 
cared  not  what  would  be  his  feelings,  or  what  might 
become  of  him — his  very  name  had  become  abhor- 
rent to  her ;  for  the  delusion,  created  by  her  vanity, 
being  at  once,  and  entirely  dispelled,  urged  her, 
regardless  of  «very  consideration,  to  seek  to  be 
reinstated  in  the  affections  she  had  too  lightly  esti- 
mated. To  obtain  an  interview  with  Braithwaite, 
that  she  might  win  him  back  with  her  smiles,  as 
she  had  often  done  before,  was  the  point  she  aimed 
at ;  for  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  only  now 
that  she  became  sensible  that  his  visits  to  her  had 
ceased.  Remembering  that  he  sometimes  bor- 
rowed newspapers,  and  as  one  was  just  then  thrown 
in,  she  determined  to  make  it  the  ostensible  reason 
of  penning  him  a  note.  As  she  raised  it  from  the 
floor,  a  paragraph  caught  her  eye — she  read — it 
was  the  marriage  of  Reginald  Braithwaite  and 
Hortensia  Hurst !  The  paper  fell  from  her  hand. 

The  Wards  and  Nancy  Broadhorn,  from  the  clo- 
sest friends,  became  the  most  inveterate  enemies. 
She  never  forgot  the  arts  they  had  used  to  detach 
her  from  Braithwaite,  and  they  never  forgave  her 
coquetry  with  their  consin  Alfred  ;  for,  tme  to  her 


first  feelings  of  disgnst,  she  had  banished  him  from 
her  presence,  and  that  interesting  youth  left  the 
place,  chagrined  and  disappointed. 

In  process  of  time,  Letitia  Ward,  whose  ambi- 
tion for  luxury  and  show  swallowed  up  every  more 
worthy  feeling,  became  the  darling  of  an  old  man, 
whose  solitary  attraction  was  his  wealth ;  and  Har- 
riet, much  to  the  displeasure  of  her  mother,  united 
herself  to  a  young  naval  officer,  without  fortune. 

Dr.  Enfield — but  we  will  draw  a  friendly  leil 
over  his  numerous  love  scrapes  and  cruel  disap- 
pointments. Nancy  was  too  pretty — too  rich — and 
by  nature,  too  gay,  to  die  of  grief,  but  she  long  re- 
membered her  fir^t  love.  She  had  many  admirers, 
none  of  whom  received  sufficient  encouragement 
to  urge  his  suit,  while  yet  her  mind  retained  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  past.  Nor  are  we  sure  that 
she  ever  married.  From  a  conversation,  which 
took  place  between  Mrs.  Mustin  and  Mrs.  Mack- 
lervie,  as  the  latter  sat,  comfortably  tucked  up  at 
Capt.  Broad hom^s,  the  matter  is  involved  in  mnch 
speculation. 

"  How  has  Nancy  decided  among  her  beaux  T 
asked  the  old  lady,  drawing  a  pinch  of  snuff  furi- 
ously up  her  nose — *^  Every  one  says,  the  handsome 
young  parson  will  get  her,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it 
may  be  so,  for  he  is  a  rousing  preacher,  ma*am, 
and  may  do  the  captain  a  great  deal  of  good." 

'*  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Mustin,  taking 
a  seat  nearer  her  friend, — ^^  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
my  opinion  is — I  once  thought  Nancy  was  quite 
struck  with  him,  but — ^■ 

Here  the  dinner  bell  sounded,  and  this  being  too 
important  a  summons  to  be  lightly  treated  by  the 
two  old  ladies  arrived  at  that  time  of  life,  when 
the  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sapper  hours,  form  the 
three  grand  eras  in  the  daily  monotony  of  their 
existence,  they  abruptly  arose  and  rustled  off  in 
their  snuff-colored  silks,  to  partake  of  the  cheer  of 
the  Csptain*s  well-plenished  board,  leaving  the  coiii> 
versation  in  this  mutilated  condition. 

Morence,  Georgia, 


THE  WHITE  AND  THE  RED  MAN, 

BY  J.  K.  PAULDING. 

The  white  man  toils  from  day  to  day, 
And  aweata  hit  weary  life  away, 
To  leave  bit  children  great  ettatea. 
Or  pamper  wants  that  wealth  creates, 
Which,  when  supplied,  engender  more, 
Jasit  as -one  leech  begets  a  score. 

The  Red  man  roves  the  forest  vide, 
Where  all  his  wants  are  cheap  suppli'd. 
And  in  cool  shades,  sunshine,  or  breese, 
•     Dotes  away  a  life  of  ease, 

Unburthen*d  hy  dull  care  or  sorrow. 
And  reckless  of  the  coming  morrow. 
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WUch  is  the  sage — the  slave  that  toils. 
Forever  amid  feuds  and  broils, 
Or  the  free  man  with  wants  so  few, 
They  leave  him  scarcely  ooght  to  do  ? 
One  wears  both  soul  and  body  out, 
For  what  the  other  docs  without. 
Tell,  ye  adepts  in  wisdom's  school, 
Which  is  the  sage»  and  which  the  fool  7 


THE  MIDNIGHT  FESTIVAL. 

BT   E.   B.   HALE. 

Tis  a  fearful  thing,  when  the  failing  breath, 

Comes  gaspingly  and  slow ; 
When  the  body  lies  in  feebleness, 

And  the  springs  of  life  are  low. 

When  the  heart  is  faintly  quivering, 

And  the  hour  of  death  is  nigh ; 
And  the  film  is  slowly  gathej-ingi 

Over  the  rolling  eye. 

Tis  a  fearful  thing— that  pallid  face — 
Where  joy  and  love  have  play*d ; 

Fnrrow'd  with  lines  of  suffering, 
That  foul  disease  has  made. 

A  solemn  awe  comes  o'er  the  soul — 

A  feeling  sense  of  fear. 
As  we  gaze  upon  the  lifeless  corse^ 

Or  atand  beside  the  bier. 

Bot  then  to  see  the  very  dead 
Stand  breathless  here  and  there. 

Some  gazing  at  the  naked  walls — 
The  pictures  of  despair, 

Some  down  upon  their  bended  knees 
In  attitude  oi  pray'r. 

And  some  upon  the  marble  Boot, 

Jost  where  they  chanced  to  be 
When  Death  on  airy  wing  look'd  in, 

—Tis  horrible  to  see. 

There's  a  fearful  tale  of  the  olden  time, 

Of  suffering,  pain  and  woe ; 
And  it  had  its  birth  in  the  sunny  dime, 

Of  Itjdy  1  trow. 

Where  the  sunbeams  plsy  forever  and  aye, 
And  the  skies  are  veil'd  in  blue ; 

And  the  lovely  moon  with  her  silvery  ray. 
And  the  shining  stars  look  thro'; 

Where  the  breezes  blow  with  softest  breath, 
And  Zephyrs,  the  sweetest,  sing ; 

And  the  soul  foigets  pestiferous  death, 
As  it  soars  on  joyous  wing — 

Tis  said  that  there,  on  a  summer's  day, 

In  an  old  and  grey  grown  pile ; 
At  the  evening  hour,  there  came  to  pray, 

A  congregation  vile. 

The  man  of  years  with  his  hoary  head, 

In  wickedness  grown  old  ; 
That  never  a  christian  pray'r  had  said, 

Or  a  Paternoster  told ; 
With  feeble  step — and  sunken  eye — 

In  aged  haste,  went  tottering  by. 

The  old  and  young,  they  both  were  there ; 

And  both  on  bended  knee ; 
And  ail  were  hush'd,  as  the  voice  of  prayer, 

Went  op  most  fervently. 


The  pray'r  went  up,  and  the  pealing  song, 
And  the  sounding  arches  rung ; 

As  the  echoing  notes  were  home  along, 
The  high  old  vaults  among. 

*Twas  a  pealing  song — and  a  song  of  glee — 
But  the  prayer  was  hush'd  and  low — 

And  ah  !  'twas  a  pittous  sight  to  see 
That  scene  of  torturing  woe ! 

For  there,  within  the  hallow'd  pile^ 

E'en  where  the  altar  stood  ; 
Far  down  the  reach  of  the  Icngthen'd  aisle,- 

Was  a  hideous  god  of  wood. 
Nor  tongue  can  tell — nor  words  express^ 

The  half  of  ail  its  hideousness. 

'Twas  more  like  Death,  and  yet  the  more 
Resembling  some  incarnate  fiend — 

A  ghastly  smile,  its  visage  wore, 
As  dim  and  blear'd  the  tapers  gleara'd. 

Before  its  eyeballs'  spectral  glare, 

A  human  being  lay ; 
His  sinking  soul  Was  all  despaif, 

And  his  lips  refused  to  pray. 

His  straiten 'd  limbs  were  stiff  and  cold, 
And  the  life-blood  curdled  fast. 

For  the  tighten'd  strain  of  a  coiling  fold,* 
Around  his  limbs  was  cast. 

His  face  was  pale  as  the  drifted  snow — 
And  hie  tongue  was  parch'd  and  dry, 

And  he  writh'd  his  body  to  and  fro— 
With  a  faint  and  smother'd  cry. 

And  then  there  came  a  transient  gleam, 

The  flash  of  a  glittering  knife. 
And  the  bursting  forth  of  a  purple  stream, 

With  a  piteous  pray'r  for  life. 

The  victim  lay  with  an  upturn 'd  eye. 
But  the  eye  was  dull  and  dead ; 

For  the  gushing  springs  of  life  were  dry. 
And  the  viewless  spirit  fled. 

They  caught  the  blood  of  the  murder'd  man, 

Aa  it  flow'd  full  fast  and  free ; 
And  pour'd  it  out  from  a  silver  can^ 

To  their  hideous  Deity. 

Then  round  and  round,  in  a  threefold  ring,- 

With  incantation  low ; 
Their  breathing  prayers  scarce  whispering. 

With  solemn  tread  they  go. 

And  round  and  round — 'tis  the  noon  of  nighty 

And  the  tapcrn'  sickly  glare. 
Grows  dim  and  pale  with  a  blu'ish  light. 

Yet  nought  do  they  forbear. 

But  who  is  he  with  ghastly  smile,- 

Floating  on  airy  wing ; 
Around  the  dimly  lighted  pile, 

Where  midnight  Orgies  ring  ? 

Who  sweeps  the  murky  atmosphere, 

With  dark  malicious  eye  ; 
Sitting  upon  a  rhamel  bed, 

Where  mouldering  relics  lie  7 

Softly  he  steals  with  stealthy  step, 

The  worshipers  to  greet, 
And  mingles  in  the  boist'rous  dance/ 

With  silent  fleshless  feet^ 
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His  lidless  eyes  are  coala  of  fire — 

His  garment,  black  as  night — 
Cover'd  with  mouJdy  mildew'd  hair, — 

An  ttwful — a>/vfal  sight  1 

And  now  he  leads  the  tireless  dance  : — 
Louder  and  louder  grows  the  din ; 

Fainter  the  dickering  tapers  gk)w, 
And  ghastlier  is  his  grin. 

Louder  and  louder  pat  the  foot — 

Quicker  and  qnicker  draw  the  breath — 

Reel  it  round  with  a  merrier  step,— 
'Tis  the  honey-moon  of  Death. 

The  screeching  owlet  flaps  her  wings — 
The  cloister'd  bat  deserts  its  cell — 

And  phantomy  forms,  in  airy  rings. 
The  gibbering  jargon  swell. 

The  sisters  weird  in  riotous  mood, 
With  eyes  of  flame,  and  snaky  hair ; 

TrippM  lightly  where  the  Demon  stood. 
And  told  their  witcheries  there. 

And  high  they  flung  their  waving  arms. 
Pale  Death  and  the  fories  three  ; 

And  clapped  their  bony  fleshless  palms. 
With  Hong9  of  boist'roas  glee. 

Then  ap  the  aisTe — and  down  the  reach — 
Hither  and  thither,  and  round  the. ring; 

With  serpent  hiss — and  owlet  screech — 
The  infernal  sisters  sing. 

The  midnight  air  grew  cold  and  dank. 

And  deeper  grew  the  gloom ; 
Till  the  echoing  sounds  of  the  tumnlt  sank, 

To  the  stillness  of  the  tomb. 

The  morning  dawn*d — and  its  beaming  ray — 

Lit  up  the  grey  old  pile  , 
But  lifeless  forms  in  thick  array. 

Stood  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

And  round  aboat  the  image  there, 

Were  some  on  bended  knee ; 
And  they  gazed  with  a  fixed  and  glassy  glare, 

And  smiled  most  horribly  ! 

And  some  there  were  beside  the  bier. 

Whereon  the  victim  lay  ; 
But  their  limbs  were  stiff  with  palsied  fear. 

And  their  souls  had  pass'd  away. 

There  stood  an  old  and  grey  grow^n  one, 

A  man  of  hoary  head ; 
Leaning  against  the  chancel  stooe. 

Where  lay  the  gory  dead. 

His  eyeballs  glow'd  a  ghastly  flare. 

Their  sunken  sockets  in ; 
And  long  and  lank  his  silvet  hair, 

Hung  scattering  and  thin. 

One  hand  upon  his  stricken  heart, — 

One  shrunken  hand  had  he-* 
As  if  some  spirit*s  6ery  dart, 

Had  quench'd  vitality, 

EVn  when  the  life-blood  danced  along, 

In  pleasure's  maddening  glow; 
And  the  festive  foot,  and  the  pealing  song. 

Were  echoing  to  and  fro. 

There  stood  the  young  ;  but  the  gushing  tide 
Of  youth's  young  dream  was  o'er ; 

And  the  cheek  that  glow'd  with  manly  pride, 
A  deathly  pallor  wore. 


The  heart  that  beat  with  rapturous  glee. 
Where  hope's  unpinion'd  wing  > 

Soar'd  fearless  thro'  futurity. 
Whence  glorious  visions  spring" 

In  its  wildest  mood,  had  cees'd  to  beat ; 

And  the  throbbing  pulse  stood  still- 
While  vacancy  sat  in  the  self  same  seat. 

Where  sat  the  imperial  will. 

And  thus  they  were — all  motionless — 

Nor  sound  of  living  thing ; 
Came  o'er  the  murky  atmosphere, 

With  slightest  quivering. 

'Twas  like  a  dark  and  dismal  grave. 
That  old  and  lime-worn  pile — 

Fill'd  up  with  many  a  loathsonte  corse. 
Throughout  its  lengthy  aisle. 

A  gloomy  dim-lit  sepulchre ; 

A  part  of  Death's  domain  ; 
The  ghastly  forms  that  stood  around. 

The  subjects  of  his  reign. 

But  Time  has  sped—and  ages  pass'd — 
The  world  has  older  grown — 

And  darkness  with  her  ebon  wings. 
Its  brooding  curse  has  flown. 

And  science  in  her  nobleness. 

Religion  with  her  rod ; 
Is  turning  man  from  waywardness. 

To  duty  and  to  God. 

And  there  where  st^ood  the  old  grey  pile. 

Is  a  Christian  Temple  now; 
And  the  song  goes  up  as  it  did  of  yore. 

And  solemnly  they  bow. 

But  they  bow  them  not  to  an  earthly  god. 

They  kneel  to  a  loftier  King, 
And  the  songs  that  flow  in  unison  there. 

Are  the  songs  that  Christians  sing. 


Notftes  Of  Neto  esortur. 

"AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS." 

As  an  earnest  of  our  disposition  to  do  Mr.  Dickens  jas' 
tice;  and  to  let  him  have  fair  play — we  give  two  notices  of 
his  Notes — one  from  the  North,  the  other  frods  the  South, 
by  which  he  may  perceive  that  they  do  nol  pass  current  in 
either  section. — Ed,  Sou.  Lit.  Mess. 

When  we  heard  that  Mr.  Dickens  intended  visitiog  the 
United  States,  we  were  not  among  those  who  fancied  that, 
because  he  possessed  a  vivid  and  excursive  imagination, 
capable  of  presenting  to  us  scenes  of  thrilling  or  humorous 
interest  in  all  the  force  of  reality,  he  necessarily  was  en- 
dowed with  all  the  qualities  essential  to  a  traveller  of  close, 
correct,  and  comprehensive  view ;  that  he  must  be  a  con- 
noiseur  in  art,  science  and  literature,  and  at  the  same  tinse 
imbued  with  the  reflecting  and  instructive  philosophy,  to 
draw  our  manners  from  our  institutions ;  or,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  true  conventional  standard  by  which  those  man- 
ners are  to  he  measured.  Because  he  had  wiitten  some 
charming  works  of  fiction,  which  had  given  great  and  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  and  in  return  for  which  we  paid  to  his 
'  genius  the  homage  we  are  learning  to  withhold  from  tills 
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and  nak,  we  have  not  thougbt,  that  in  compensation  for  our 
bospiulity  he  wras  bound  to  go  through  the  country,  eulogis- 
iDf  and  bepraising  every  thing  he  saw  ;  we  should  have  re- 
garded kin  as  offering  an  insult  to  our  self- respect  had  he 
dom  so.  We  can  aJlow  for  those  of  another  country  and 
&tailiar  with  other  institutions,  if  they  find  it  difficult  to 
violate  the  instinct  of  human  nature,  the  force  of  education 
and  tbe  promptings  of  that  happy  prejudice  which  inclines 
«s  to  prefer  the  defects  of  home  to  the  perfections  of  other 
places,  sod  cannot  at  once  exalt  the  unaccustomed  manners 
of  our  country,  ooee  the  familiar  ones  of  their  own.  We 
koow  thst  men,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  bad  wine,  learn  to 
prefer  iu  flavor  to  the  most  delicate  bouquet  of  good,  and 
faeooe  we  can,  very  good  naturedly  allow  Mr  Dickens,  to  pity 
us  because  New  York  does  not  afford  idle  population  and 
vYjrahoods  enough  to  encourage  a  **  Punch  and  Judy/*  Har- 
lequin aad  **hand  organ"  in  every  thoroughfare,  according 
Co  the  esublished  usage  of  the  good  city  of  London.  Fi- 
nally, we  sre  not  one  of  those  who  care  what  Dickens,  or 
any  other  foreigner  *'  thinks  of  us  ;"  nor  do  we  suppose  that 
bis  opinion  will  have  aught  to  do  with  our  national  destinies. 
With  such  feelings,  and  from  having  had  some  observation 
is  England  ourselves,  we  enter  upon  u  consideration  of  his 
Amerirannotea :  premising,  that  upon  thi.«t  subject  of  slavery, 
we  shall  say  nothing  ;  because,  upon  this  question,  we  should 
both  draw  the  sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard,  without 
aoT  beneficial  result.  It  is  a  subject  respecting  which,  he 
knows  nothing,  and  we  cannot  receive  his  fancies  for  facts ; 
moreover,  he  is  not,  individually,  responsible  for  his  senti- 
ments, they  belong  to  every  Englishman,  from  the  chained 
naked  wretches  of  the  coal  mines,  and  work-worn,  white 
firtory  slaves,  to  the  sovereign,  who,  not  personally,  but 
whose  pageantry,  crushes  down  the  whole  nation. 

In  this  work,  we  see  a  young  and  ardent  Englishman, 
with  a  sensitive  and  benevolent  heart,  and  a  fancy,  which, 
i*ilb  balloon-like  expansibility,  inflates  itself  by  vaporizing 
tbe  smallest  fact,  and  gives  itself  to  the  wildest  and  most 
rapid  wanderings.  We  see  hira  with  honest  intentions,  en- 
deavoring to  discover  all  the  good  he  possibly  can,  tbrou^fh 
a  thick  obscuration  of  national  prejudice,  to  write  with  the 
decorum  due  to  his  new  friends ;  to  condemn  his  own  coun- 
try no  farther  than  it  condemns  itself,  and  by  some  harmless 
sod  carieatoro  exaggerations  of  minor  points,  to  mingle 
mirth  and  huinor  with  his  shreds  of  truth,  sentiment  and 
pbdosnphy,  and  thus  produce  as  honest  a  book  as  would  be 
consistent  with  marketable  qualities.  Dickens*  great  talent 
coasistMl  in  his  powers  of  individual  description,— of  emo- 
'uoos — persons  or  localities,  «nd  its  charm  arises  from  the 
many  harmonious  and  consistent  circumstances,  or  judi- 
cjoosly  oootracted  incongiuities  by  which  be  surrounds  and 
developed  the  smallest  nucleus  of  truth,  and  forces  it  upon 
osr  interests  and  sympathies.  In  the  proof  of  this,  we  re- 
fer U>  bis  descriptions  in  the  present  work  ;  they  are  pre- 
e:sely  similar  to  those  of  his  previous  fictions  and  possess 
«]|  their  interest.  His  description  of  the  ship  and  of  the 
borrors  of  sea-sickness,  in  the  second  chapter,  almost  made 
tat  chair  reel  under  tis,  and  quite  made  remembered  mise- 
nes  a  present  reality.  See  also  his  description  of  the  re- 
SfctHMis  and  sensations  of  a  prisoner  in  solitary  confine- 
t&eot  uk  chapter  seventh  ;  but  to  make  it  really  true,  you 
aast  suppose  Charles  Dickens,  with  all  his  sensibility  and 
taVats,  the  prisoner. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  writer  can  be  really  truthful, 
Wwever  great  bis  determination  to  be  so ;  truth  may  he  his 
porpose,  but  imagination  involuntarily  touches  the  point  of 
us  pea. 

In  common  with  all  other  English  travellers,  he  discovers 
sal.ra  sod  tobaceo  to  be  the  great  abominations  of  our  land. 
^i  have  no  disposition  to  deny  or  to  defend  these  peculiari- 
ties, hot  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  feathery  shower 
af  ashvaflowiof  from  the  oar-wiadowSi  was  merely  a  "  Bos" 


illustration.  In  opposition  to  these  national  offences,  and 
against  the  curiosity  of  the  boys^  desirous  of  seeing  the 
creator  of  their  familiar  friend  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Smike, 
and  little  Nell,  we  place  the  unequivocal  testimony  he  gives 
us,  that  his  own  countrymen  sre  the  most  rude,  disgusting 
and  impertinent  of  fellow-lravellers ;  that,  despite  ihe  false 
Assertions  of  preceding  writers,  we  est  at  our  public  tables 
with  more  leisure  and  courtesy,  than  he  experienced  under 
similar  circumstances  st  home ;  but  alwve  all,  thai,  remark- 
able politeness  and  urbanity  pervades  our  republic,  render- 
ing even  custom-house  officers  civil  and  gentlemanly. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  show  what  Mr.  Dickens  does  not 
appear  to  have  discovered :  that  this  general  courtesy  is  one 
of  the  prominent  and  necessary  results  of  our  political  or- 
ganization. 

In  England,  where  men,  by  fixed  institutions,  are  paled  into 
distinct  classes,  one  class  is  foreign,  if  not  hostile  to  the 
other,  and  they  have  no  sympathies  in  common.  When, 
by  any  chance  they  come  to  be  promiscuously  thrown  to- 
gether, any  one  who  belongs  to  the  elevated,  privileged  or- 
ders, so  far  from  feeling  it  a  duty  to  render  himself  agreeable 
to  his  fellows,  dreads  the  contamination  of  familiarity  with 
those,  who,  perchance,  may  be  beneath  him,  and  wrapH  him- 
self in  haughty,  if  not  surly  reserve.  Coldness  and  even 
brusquerie  of  rnnnner  may  thus  mark  the  intercourse  of 
equals  brought  into  accidental  association,  one  being  ig- 
norant of  the  claims  of  the  other.  Those  who  are  conscious 
of  inferiority,  when  they  feel  their  position  to  be  unknown, 
Httempt  to  assert  a  temporary  importance  by  a  disgusting 
affectation,  and  ovencting  of  arrogance  and  impertinence. 
The  claims  of  the  female  sex  have  no  soothing  influence 
upon  this  socisl  state  of  porcupine  irritation,  as  we  think  it 
may  justly  be  termed  ;  for  whatever  the  gentleman  by  birth 
may  yield  to  the  lady  known  as  such,  he  does  not  acknow- 
ledge as  the  general  fight  of  woman.  From  these  powerful 
influences,  the  promiscuous  association  of  men  in  English 
conveyances,  is  mtirkcd  by  any  thing  else  than  the  courtesy 
which  is  every  where  to  bo  found  in  our  republican  omnibna 
cars,  and  dirty,  rickelly  stage  coaohes.  We  will  now  en- 
deavor to  assign  the  reasons  for  our  greater  national  polite- 
ness. 

The  highest  rank  known  in  our  social  relations,  being 
that  of  gentlemen^  and  this  being  defined  by  no  law,  nor 
limited  to  any  occupation,  every  individual  in  the  republic 
feels  that  he  h^s  some  claim  to  the  character,  and  aspires, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  manners  by.  which  it  is  distinguished. 
His  circumstances  und  position  may  prevent  him  from  ac- 
quiring all  the  rirbitrary  rules  of  conventional  etiquette,  but 
that  courtesy  which  ail  know  to  be  essential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gentleman,  spontaneously  prompts  s  'correspond- 
ing manner  ;  and  hence,  an  American  mechanic  or  laborer, 
astonishes  the  EngUah  gentleman,  by  relinquishing  a  choice 
seat  in  a  stage  coach  to  any  casual  female  passenger.  The 
American  citizen  does  not  teixr  a  descent  from  his  station 
by  social  converse  with  his  casual  fellow-passenger,  and 
none  have  reason  to  conceal  their  true  position  by  an  as- 
sumption of  arrogant  and  rude  superiority.  A  polite  and 
courteous  manner,  not  one  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  thus 
l)ecomes  a  national  characteristic ;  it  is  one  of  the  glorious 
results  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  should  teach  us 
to  regard  the  instructions  of  those  institutions,  rather  than 
tbe  lessons  of  every  foreigner  who  assumes  to  correct  and 
improve  our  manners. 

Mr.  Dickens  reiterates  the  ridicule  of  preceding  English 
writers  respecting  our  disposition  to  inquire  concerning  the 
business,  dwelling  place,  and  destination  of  our  fellow 
travellers,  and  to  be  equally  communicative  respecting 
our  own  affairs.  Although  it  be  sometimes  annoying,  it 
may  be  well  before  we  determine  upon  correcting  this  cha- 
racteristic, to  inquire,  whether  the  national  peculiarities  in 
which  itoriginatM,  eu  be  advuitageoiuly  changed  forthos« 
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which  dictate  an  opposite  course  among  the  way>farers  of 
England  7  At  the  risk  of  laying  ourselves  amenable  to  the 
cbarve  of  defending  a  national  weakness,  we  will  endcHvor 
to  expose  the  spirit  of  our  inquisiiiveness,  and  to  show, 
that  when  it  is  changed  for  manners  better  suited  to  his 
taste,  we  shall  have  lost  much  of  our  nstional  virtue.    The 
circumstances  which  we  have  enumerated  as  leading  to 
that  courtesy  among  U3,  which  is  wsnting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  have  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  present  subject ;  but,  the  chief  source  of  this 
trait  is  found  in,  and  is  the  proof  of  the  want  of,  that  general 
distrust  with  which  he  so  hastily  and  erroneously  charges 
us ;  and  the  habitual  dwelling  of  this  distrust  in  an  En- 
glishman's bosom,  renders  our  inquisitivcnes;^  peculiarly  an- 
noying to  him.     A  home-bred  American  citizen  has  not 
habituated  himself  to  question,  whether  the  roan  beside 
him  in  a  stage  coach,  or  at  the  dinner  tabic  of  a  steam-boat, 
is  a  haughty  lordling  above  his  communion,  or  a  finished 
•windier  of  London  graduation,  interested  in  concealing  his 
own  movements,  and  dangerous  to  trust  with  ours.    He 
feels  that  all  around  him,  are,  like  himself,  plain,  unpretend- 
ing people,  upon  honest  business ;  each  has  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, and  does  not  fear  to  trust  bis  neighbor :  the  common 
sympathy  which  pervades  our  people,  leads  to  an  inter- 
change of  information  upon  each  other's  business,  home,  and 
destination.    This  feeling  and  practice  has  greater  extent 
as  we  get  remote  from  the  sea-board,  and  from  foreign  in- 
fluence.   We  allude  to  the  American  people,  and  not  to 
those  travelled  exceptions,  who  have  learned  to  despise  the 
honesty  of  home  manners,  and  to  cloak  themaelves  in  the 
envelopes  of  imported  corruption.    There  are  yet  other, 
popular  relations,  which  sustain  and  nourish  this  inquisi- 
tive propensity  and  render  it  an  essential  part  of  our  na- 
tional character.    Qjir  citizens  with  a  vast  continent  before 
them,  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  destiny,  and  do  not  sit 
down,  generation  after  generation,  in  one  place  and  to  one 
pursuit  i  we  scatter  from  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other 
and  members  of  the  same  family  dwell  in  various  and  dis- 
tant points ;  hence  when  a  promiscuous  company  is  ga- 
thered together  in  a  travelling  conveyance,  each  one  may 
have  come  from  the  neigliborhood  of  some  acquaintance, 
friend  or  relative  of  the  other,  and  by   free  inquiry  and 
communication,  a  very  pleasant  association  may  be  formed 
between  strangers  by  the  bond  of  a  distant  mutual  friend. 
We  have  in  much  travel  throughout  our  whole  country, 
scarcely  evc;>f^lcd  to  experience  or  to  witness  such  dis- 
coveries i  these  impulses  forcigueis  cannot,  of  course,  ap- 
preciate. 

Seeing  then,  that  this  trait  is  the  result  of  a  wide  spread 
sympathy ;  is  the  best  evidence  of  freedom  from  distrust, 
and  of  mutual  confidence,  and  marks  the  absence  of  cor- 
ruption of  oharapter  sufficient  to  destroy  this  confidence, 
we  trust  that  this  peculiarity  may  long  continue  to  call  forth 
the  ridicule  of  those  travellers  whose  previous  associations 
and  education  unfit  them  to  discover  the  salutary  principles 
and  humanizing  institutions  from  which  it  emanates. 

One  other  charge,  that  of  devotion  to  money,  has  been 
brought  against  us,  is  stereotyped  for  insertion  into  every 
British  author  and  is  C4)nveyed  by  the  expression,  **  the  uni- 
versal dollar ;"  Mr.  Dickens  passes  it  on.  We  should  scarce 
allude  to  this  but  for  the  absurd  inconsistency  of  such  a 
charge  emanating  from  an  English  writer.  It  is  true,  that 
we  have  no  elattet  in  our  country  with  their  wealth  secured 
by  law  beyond  the  consequences  of  their  extravagance,  who 
are  removed  from  the  necessity  of  useful  exertion,  and  need 
never  talk  or  think  of  dollars  in  the  abundance  of  that 
wealth  poured  into  their  coffers  by  a  hard  worked  population 
to  which  the  idea  of  dollars  for  themselves,  is  beyond  the 
farthest  flight  of  hope.  It  is  true,  that  none  of  us  are  placed 
Itbovo  a  care  for  the  means  of  existence,  and  it  is  equally 
^.t  that  those  meaos  are  within  the  reach  ef  healthful  and 


not  over-taxed  labor ;  hence  social  relations  and  enjoymenU, 
relaxation  and  a  disposition  to  spend  nsoney  perhaps  too 
carelessly,  mingle  with  our  useful  and  profitable  pursuits ; 
and  hence  there  is  never  seen  in  the  United  States  that 
condensation  of  thought  and  effort  in  the  paisuit  of  gain, 
which  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  those  classes  which 
in  England  are  thrown  upon  their  exertions  for  a  live- 
lihood, and  which  the  cro«»ded  competition  for  life  ren- 
ders  necessary  to  all  such,  whether  authors,  professional 
men  or  trades-people,  as  they  are  called.  Nothing  ia  given 
gratuitously :  literature,  advice  and  minutes  are  measured 
by  money;  courtesy  and  common  civility  are  limited  to  the 
prospect  of  reward,  and  the  chance  of  winning  a  customer 
from  a  competitor ;  garbage  and  cinders  have  a  eommercial 
value ;  national  institutions  only  open  for  pay ;  and  the 
Tower,  St.  Pauls,  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  the  recipi- 
enu  of  shillings;  "The  tricks  of  trade"  is  a  necessary 
phrase  in  the  vocabulary,  and  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
business  for  which  every  apprentice  pays  a  premiam  to 
learn. 

As  before  stated,  we  have  not  been  led  to  these  remarks 
by  any  supposition  that  Mr.  Dickens'  opinions  are  im- 
portant to  us.  Our  object  has  been  to  show  that  our  pecn- 
iisiritics  are  the  result  of  the  good  in  our  institutions;  that 
our  republican  organization  is  productive  of  social,  as  well  as 
political  advantages  ;  and  that  neither  Mr.  Dickens  nor  any 
other  foreigner  is  fitted — by  his  national  education,  tobecome 
the  rule  for  us.  We  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
him  for  his  peculiar  views,  and  we  think  he  has  been,  con- 
sidering national  prejudice,  generous.  He  has  discovered 
food  where  more  illiberal  writers  have  overlooked  it.  It  is 
but  natural  that  he  should  quarrel  with  our  tobacco-spitting, 
and  inquisitiveness,  and  that  he  should  not  like  the  rough 
roads  of  our  new  continent  as  well  as  the  macadamised 
ones  of  old  England.  We  cheerfully  take  all  the  scolding 
for  these,  for  his  testimony  in  relation  to  the  Lowell  factory 
girls,  and  his  remark,  that,  contrasted  with  his  own  country, 
"  it  would  be  between  Good  and  Evil,  the  living  light  and 
deepest  shadow."  We  shotild  be  angry  with  his  stnctares 
upon  our  congress  if  we  did  not  know  that  his  sentiments 
might  have  been  copied  from  our  own  papers,  and  it  is  fully 
compensated  for  by  his  admission,  that  among  our  repre- 
sentatives are  men  "  striking  to  look  at,  hard  to  deceive, 
prompt  to  act,  lions  in  energy,  Crichtons  in  varied  accom- 
plishment, Indians  in  fire  of  eye  and  gesture,  Americana  in 
strong  and  generous  impulse.*' 

As  a  literary  production  the  work  will  not  add  to  his 
fame  ;  fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  it  His  descrip- 
tions of  places,  pigs,  negro  drivers  and  travelling  companions 
are  true  to  **  Boz"  if  not  to  reality,  and  had  the  entire  work 
been  of  this  character  it  would  have  possessed  an  interest 
in  which  it  is  now  deficient. 

''AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS." 

The  anxiously  expected  work  of  Dickens  on  the  TJ.  S.,  is 
out  at  last,  and  its  arrvival  has  created  a  much  greater  sen- 
sation, than  its  perusal  will  sustain ;  for  in  spite  of  ita  taking 
title,  we  much  doubt,  whether  these  "  Notes"  will  be  taken 
into  "general  circulation,"  after  the  present  **run^'  has 
been  supplied,  and  the  first  issue  exhausted ;  being  a  very 
depreciated  currency,  as  regards  value,  to  all  the  other  is- 
sues from  the  same  quarter;  but  proving  that  Dickens  has 
learnt  by  his  trip  to  America,  that  secret  of  Banking,  by 
which,  waste  paper  is  converted  into  good  current  coin ; 
although,  like  many  of  our  Bankers,  he  has  lost  credit  while 
making  cash.  By  this  time,  we  suppose  the  work  has  been 
swallowed  by  the  whole  reading  public,  and  to  his  enemies, 
it  roust  have  afforded  the  most  intense  gratification ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  stiietdal  productioof,  ever  deliberately 
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pobliifaed  by  an  author,  who  had  the  least  ireputation  to  lose. 
^ot  that  the  whole  work  exhibits  the  impress  of  wilful 
malignity  and  deliberate  injustice  towards  a  nation,  from 
vhieh,  both  as  an  author  and  a  man,  he  has  receired  the 
faigbefft  IsTois ;  but  because,  it  is  utterly  weak,  frivolous, 
tfid  inamclusive  throughout,  adding  another  to  the  many 
pnwls  of  the  faet,  that  he  who  attempts  to  perform  a  task, 
for  wbich  both  his  frame  of  mind,  and  previous  opportunities 
bare  retired  him  unfit,  can  only  succeed  in  making  him- 
self  ridicnkHis,  and  detracting  from  the  real  merit  which 
be  may  possess.  As  a  writer  of  a  peculiar  class  of  fictions, 
aad  oiaster  of  the  comic,  '*  Boz"  has  had  no  rival ;  but  when 
•fter  a  four  months'  ran  over  a  country  like  ours,  he  pre- 
sQmcs  to  pass  judgment  on  our  national  character  and  in- 
stitutions, amazement  at  his  audacity  is  only  merged  into  pity 
for  bii  iblly,  and  the  reader  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  a 
similar  ondeitaking,  which  he  hiinself  has  graphically  de- 
scribed on  the  part  of  a  certain  "  Pickwick  Club,"  to  per- 
fonn  the  lame  service  for  the  "  unexplored  Parishes"  of 
England ;  with  a  similar  result  since  the  Hero  of  the  '*  Notes 
forgeoeial  circulation,"  is  a  fac  simile  of  Mr.  Pickwick  in 
every  particular,  but  the  "gaiters"  and  the  benevolence, 
wbicb  that  indivividual  is  made  to  possess. 

We  regret  also  to  add,  that  we  cannot  acquit  Mr.  Dickens 
of  1  wilful  plagiarism  from  an  American  Author,  both  in  the 
plan  and  execution  of  his  work ;  or  he  has  never  read  our 
great  national  work  **  Salmagundi,"  since  the  "Notes"  both 
in  natter  and  style,  bear  a  most  striking  similarity  to  the 
"Stranger  in  New-Jersey"  by  Jeremy  Cockloft,  Esq.,  con* 
tained  in  thst  useful  and  instructive  publication,  as  any  one 
can  perceive,  by  comparing  the  two  together.  Mr.  Dickens 
arhved  at  Boston  about  the  end  of  January,  and  sailed  for 
Europe  about  the  first  of  June ;  he  therefore  spent  but  four 
BODtbs  in  the  United  States;  the  greater  part  of  which  time 
matt  have  been  consumed  in  travelling  from  one  place  to 
saother ;  since,  during  that  short  period  be  visited  all  the 
Northern  and  Middle  states,  and  several  of  the  Western, 
taking  a  flying  glance  at  each,  and  jumping  at  bis  conclu- 
iioas,  from  information,  picked  up  from  any  idler  met  by 
the  vaj-side ;  much  of  his  time  too,  consumed  in  eating 
diooen,  listening  to  complimentary  speeches,  and  replying 
to  the  same ;  and  yet  he  pretends  to  enlighten  his  country- 
Aeo  apon  the  manners,  customs  and  mental  peculiarities, 
of  the  American  Savages,  who  almost  drown  him  in  "  to 
baeeo  spit,"  and  answer  '*  Yes  Sir"  to  every  possible  query 
tbatcan  be  propounded  to  them,  (see  "Notes"  passim.) 
Having  in  person  made  the  same  tour  through  the  Northern 
States,  «e  feel  bound  to  say,  that  the  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Dickenst  sre  fancy-sketches  throughout ;  the  inconveniences 
^  travel  grossly  exagerated ;  and  no  justice  done  either  to 
the  nataral  advantages  or  acquired  excellencies  of  that  sec- 
tion of  our  union.  We  do  not  mean  to  charge  him  with 
baviog  intentionally  done  this,  but  think  that  it  arises  from 
bis  baring  measured  every  thing  that  met  his  eye,  according 
to  his  own  preconceived  notion ;  all  that  corresponded  with 
Britisb  tiste  was  good ;  all  that  differed  from  things  "  at 
^obk'*  was  necessarily  bad ;  and  the  eye  of  the  Londoner 
^ccnatomed  to  the  perpetual  eclipse  of  the  sun,  quarrels  with 
tbe  fresh,  bright  appearance  of  the  lovely  villages  of  New- 
Eofland,  because  they  '*  look  exactly  like  scenes  in  a  Pan- 
tttaine?**  But  s<Mne  msy  say  in  vindication ;  that  his  short 
s^T  is  this  country  did  not  admit  of  his  writing  a  work  of  a 
nore  snbstantial  character  ?  but  this  is  the  very  thing  com- 
plained of;  if  such  were  the  case,  why  publish  at  all,  un- 
^  the  hard  dollars  of  his  publishers  were  of  more  value 
<o  bin  than  the  permanence  of  his  own  reputation  ?  and 
tbeie  is  an  old  adage,  which  Mr.  Dickens  may  with  profit 
reflect  on,  relating  to  persons  whose  rise  in  the  public  fa- 
^  like  his  own,  has  been  sudden  "That  he  who  rises  like 
s  Kocket  is  apt  to  come  down  like  the  stick."  Of  course 
i^e  Book  eoDtains  some  interesting  passsges,  and  is  very 


readable,  since  nothing  written  by  him  is  ever  totally  desti- 
tute of  interest ;  the  very  blunders  and  extravagances  in  it 
render  it  amusing ;  and,  in  his  description  of  the  miseries  of 
a  sea-voyage  and  in  several  other  places,  we  recognise 
the  "Box"  of  our  early  love,  although  any  one,  whose 
"  soul,"  has  ever,  "sickened  o*er  the  heaving  wave,"  must 
sensibly  feel,  that  sea<sickness  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
to  make  a  jest  of;  and  that  he  who  can  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct,  could  not  be  serious  about  any  thing  whatever. 
As  it  is  our  wish  to  be  temperate  in  our  strictures,  we  would 
only  say,  that  as  soon  as  Dickens  touches  the  soil  of  Ame- 
rica, his  good  humor  deserts  him,  and  he  becomes  as  crusty 
and  crotchical  a  John  Bull  as  possible ;  in  comparison  with 
whom  Captain  Marryatt  is  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  the 
Amaxonian  Trollope  a  paragon  of  meekness.  One  would 
naturally  imi^ine  that  the  chief  objects  of  curiosity  with  an 
intelligent  stranger,  would  be,  the  frame-work  of  our  Insti- 
tutions, snd  the  distinctive  traits  of  our  National  and  Indi- 
vidual character,  and  that  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these, 
the  Traveller  would  frequent  places  of  public  resort,  the 
Halls  of  Justice,  and  of  Legislation ;  and  seek  information 
from  conversations  with  intelligent  and  enlightened  men, 
who  could  throw  light  upon  much  puzzling  to  a  atranger ; 
does  he  pursue  this  plan  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  mind  drives  him  into  Jaila  and  Work-houses,  Luna- 
tic Asylums,  negro  dances,  and  those  haunts  of  poverty 
and  vice,  which  lurk  in  the  narrow  lanes  and  by-ways  of 
large  cities.  Thither,  the  author  of  "  Oliver  Twist"  in- 
stinctively directs  his  steps,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  is  his  appropriate  study,  of  his  heslthy  action  he 
knows  nothing ;  and  we  do  not  despair  of  yet  seeing  some 
useful  result  arise,  from  his  researches  here,  long  after  this 
impotent  attack  upon  things  which  he  does  not  understand, 
has  been  laughed  at  and  forgotten.  As  a  proof  of  our  as- 
sertion, let  any  one  turn  to  the  Book,  and  he  will  find,  that 
in  his  sccouDi  of  his  visit  to  Boston  (the  firet  city  he  visited) 
seven  eighths  of  the  space  is  occupied,  with  an  account  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum?  while  Cambridge  and  its 
Univeraity  claim  but  a  passing  notice.  Worcester  and 
Hartford  are  despatched  in  two  paragraphs;  \%hile  a  long 
chapter  is  devoted  to  his  conversation  with  patients  in  the 
Insane  Asylum  at  the  latter  place.  To  the  city  of  New- 
York  he  devotes  but  one  chapter,  and  during  his  short  stay, 
the  time  he  could  steal  from  his  "Committee,"  was  spent, 
not  in  surveying  the  magnificent  Public  Worka  of  that  great 
city ;  but  in  the  "  Egyptian  Tombs"  to  the  account  of  which, 
and  the  particulare  of  a  negro  Imll  at  the  Five  Points,  which 
he  relates  with  infinite  gusto,  three-fourths  of  this  chapter  is 
given ;  these  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  New-York  Pigs 
struck  Bos  as  the  things  most  worthy  of  note  and  record  in 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  United  States.  Such  too  is  the 
case  in  his  travels  through  the  whole  country,  the  chapter 
on  Philadelphia  is  headed  "  Philadelphia  and  its  solitary 
Prison"  and  Mr.  De  Tocqueville  whose  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, was  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  our  Jails  and 
Penitentiaries,  saw  less  of  them,  and  more  of  the  country, 
than  this  "Traveller  for  amusement"  during  his  short  stay 
among  us.  And  perhaps  one  reason  of  his  blind  and  rooted 
prejudice  against  the  Southern  States,  which  he  did  not 
even  visit,  may  have  been  the  want  of  Penitentiaries  to 
visit  in  them  ;  for  unfair  and  exagerated  as  is  his  account 
of  the  Northern  states,  it  is  kind  and  flattering  in  compari- 
son with  his  strictures  on  the  Southern,  which,  as  we  before 
stated,  he  did  not  even  visit,  having  gone  no  farther  South 
than  Richmond ;  candidly  confessing,  that  his  prejudices 
were  insurmountable,  and  that  it  was  therefom  useless  to 
come;  thus  acting  about  as  wisely  as  a  man,  who  should 
bandage  both  his  eyes,  and  then  boast  of  his  clearness  of 
vision.  His  very  humor  fails  him  upon  Southern  ground, 
as  witness  his  miserable  failure  at  an  attempt  to  he  facetious 
in  describing  the  ride  from  Potomac  Creek ;  and  his  whole 
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accoant  of  Washington  and  Richmond  is  as  flippant  and 
fe«ble  m  execution,  as  it  is  bitter  and  hostile  in  design.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  good  taste  displayed  in  it,  «e  will  cite  an 
extract  from  his  accoant  of  the  President's  Levee. 

"The  greater  portion  of  this  assemblage  were  rather  as> 
aerting  their  supremacy,  than  doing  any  thing  else  that  any 
body  knew  of;  a  few  utere  clotely  eying  the  moveahiest  as  if  to 
make  quite  sure  that  the  President  (who  was  far  from  popu- 
lar) had  not  made  away  with  any  of  the  furniture,  or  sold 
the  fixtures  for  his  prirate  benefit." 

Space  will  not  allow  any  further  comments  here ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  faults  of  taste  and  temper  might  be  pardoned 
in  a  hasly  work,  and  many  allowances  should  be  made  for 
one,  who  probably  nerer  in  his  life  before,  was  "out  of  the 
aound  of  Bow-bells,**  whose  head  was  also  turned,  by  the 
gross  flattery  and  servility  of  a  set  of  Literary  Jackalls, 
whose  fawning  has  been  repaid  by  the  dedication  of  a  Book, 
which  is  a  libel  upon  their  country  and  themselves.  But 
there  is  one  thing,  for  the  commission  of  which,  these  pleas 
will  not  avail  him ;  and  it  is,  that  he  has  permitted  himself 
to  be  made  a  tool  of  by  the  Abolitionists,  has  endorsed  their 
stale  slanders,  heedless  of  their  falsity  or  truth ;  has  in- 
aerted  in  his  work  passages  from  Southern  Papers,  which 
were  actually  the  coinage  of  lying  Abolitionists :  and  has 
basely  pandered  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  by 
asserting  as  facts,  things  obviously  false ;  for  which  he  had 
no  shadow  of  proof.  Therefore  it  is,  that  although  the 
greater  part  of  this  Book  should  only  call  forth  a  pitying 
amile  at  the  vanity  and  folly  of  its  author ;  his  bitter  assaults 
and  foul  calumnies  in  relation  to  an  institution  which  he 
baa  not  troubled  himself  to  understand  in  any  of  its  bear- 
ings, deserve  the  indignant  scorn  of  an  insulted  and  slan- 
dered People.  Laon. 

Cobtmbia,  S.  C, 

Thulia.    a  tale  of  the  Antartic,  by  J.  C.  Palmer,  U.  S. 
N.,  New -York,  published  by  Samuel  Colburn,  1843. 

This  is  a  poem  commemorative  of  the  Southern  cruise  in 
1839,  of  the  Flying  Fish — one  of  the  tenders  of  the  Explor- 
ing Expedition.  It  is  neatly  got  up,  and  embellished.  The 
Flying  Fish  was  built,  and  ran  for  some  time,  as  a  New- 
York  pilot  boat  She  was  taken  into  the  Expedition  at 
the  last  moment,  and  sent  from  the  North  River,  to  cruise 
among  the  icebergs  of  the  Antartic,  just  as  she  stood,  with- 
out having  one  nail  driven  to  add  to  her  strength.  In  this 
frail  thing,  Lt.  Walker,  with  a  doxen  choice  spirits,  set  out 
from  Terra  del  Poego  in  Feb.  1839,  to  search  for  an  icy 
continent  in  a  frozen  sea.  And  though  they  did  not  make 
the  land,  they  oui&tripped  their  more  lusty  and  substantial 
comrades,  and  penetrated  farther  south  by  several  degrees 
than  any  other  vessel  of  the  Expedition.  The  highest  point 
gained  by  the  Commanderof  the  Expedition  on  that  occasion, 
being  about  65°  or  there-away— whereas,  Lt.  Walker,  in  his 
cockle-shell,  went  beyond  70*'.  In  the  next  attempt,  at  the 
Antartic,  none  of  the  vessels  of  the  Expedition  approached 
nearer  than  three  degrees  to  the  parallel  passing  through  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  Lt.  Walker.  To  him  therefore  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  reached,  in  the  smallest,  and  by  far  the 
most  frail  vessel  of  the  Expedition,  the  highest  latitude 
gained  by  the  American  voyagers.  Of  this  fact,  there 
is  not  only  no  acknowledgment,  but  no  allusion  in  the  pub- 
lished "  Synopsis*'  of  the  cruise.  As  a  tribute  to  the  mo- 
dest worth  of  this  young  officer,  and  to  secure  to  him  the 
credit  which  he  deserves,  this  little  volume  was  written, 
and  dedicated  to  him,  by  Dr.  Palmer,  himself  an  "  explorer." 
There  are  some  fine  passages  in  it.  Here  is  one  on  the 
departure  of  th6  vessel,  under  the  name  of  "Thulia"  from 
Cape  Horn,  for  the  inhospitable  South. 

"  Fleet  as  the  tern  thst  wakeful  springs, 
From  stunted  beech,  or  blighted  willow, 


Our  little  Thulia  spreads  her  wings. 
And  oflf  she  skims  across  the  billow. 

"  A  fairer  morning,  o*er  the  face 

Of  wintry  region,  never  smiled  ; 
And  *mid  the  ripples  at  its  base, 

The  stormy  Cape  itself  look*d  mild. 

"  With  hopes  elate,  and  hearts  that  spurn 
All  thought  of  fearing  v^ind  or  waves, 

The  eager  rovers  southward  turn. 
To  seek  new  space  for  human  graves. 

•  •  •  • 

A  storm  comes  on,  and  the  daring  little  cock-boat  is  that 
described : 

"  Deep  in  the  hollow  of  a  wave 

The  sea-bird  stoops  to  find  a  lee  ; 
And  where  the  maddened  waters  rave. 

What  refuge,  puny  bark  for  thee  ? 

•  *  «  * 

"The  leaden  skies  above  her,  frown, 

Through  frozen  drifts  of  cutting  sleet ; 
And  combing  billows  tumbling  down. 

Infold  her  like  a  wine  in/^  sheet. 

•  •  •  • 

"  The  very  creatures  ol  the  brine 

Appear  to  know  her  hapless  plight, 
And  snorting  herds  of  fishy  swine, 

Come  plunging  round  to  mock  her  flight 

"  While  from  the  vortex  in  her  wake. 
High  spouts  the  whale,  his  flood  of  spray 

Lashing  the  waters  till  they  quake. 
Beneath  bis  fluke's  tremendous  play." 

The  approach  of  a  wintry  nijfUi  at  sea,  described  in  these 
three  stanzas,  makes  cold  chills  rua  through  our  veins  ss 
we  read : 

"  With  oval  disk  and  feeble  blaze. 

Now  shrinks  away  the  pallid  sun  ; 
And  night  comes  groping  through  the  base, 

Like  guilty  ghost  in  cerements  dun. ' 

"  The  dark  cold  fog,  slow  settling  down. 
Hangs  o'er  the  waste  a  murky  pall ; 

And  round  the  narrow  misty  zone. 
The  seas  heave  up  a  wavy  wall. 

"The  storm,  out-spent,  has  ceased  to  howl. 
The  winds  have  moaned  themselves  to  sleep; 

And  darkness  broods,  with  sullen  scow]. 
O'er  the  stranger  and  the  deep." 

In  the  morning  a  narrow  opening  through  the  icy  harrier 
is  discovered.  The  North  River  pilot-boat,  alone  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  other  vessels,  steers  for  it.  As  she  approaches 
it  with  frozen  sails  and  stiflfened  sheets,  the  crew  break 
forth  in  gladsome  song : — 

"  Yonder,  see  !  the  icy  portal 

Opens  for  us  to  the  pole  *, 
And  where  never  entered  mortal, 

Thither  speed  we  to  the  goal. 
Hope's  before,  and  doubt's  behind. 

On  we  fly  before  the  wind. 
Steady,  so — now  let  it  blow. 

Glory  guides  and  South  we  go.** 

The  author  then  takes  up  the  narrative  and  goea  into  a 
glowing  description : 

"Between  two  ire-bergs  gaunt  and  pale 

Like  giant  sentinels  on  post. 
Without  a  welcome  or  a  hail 

Intrude  thoy  on  the  realms  of  frost. 
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"Cold,  cold  as  death — the  sky  so  bleak 
That  even  day-Iig:ht  seems  to  shirer ; 

And,  itartiDg  back  from  icy  peak, 
The  blinking  aiinbeaois  qaail  and  quirer. 

''Tbey  smile,  those  lonely,  patient  men 
ThoDgb  gladness  mocks  that  scene  so  drear ; 

Tbey  tpeak — yet  words  axe  spent  in  vain 
Which  seem  to  freese  upon  the  ear. 

**  And,  when  at  ere,  with  downy  flake, 

The  snow-storm  drops  iu  veil  around. 

The  veary  aleep,  the  watchful  wake. 

Bat  both  alike  in  dreams  are  boaod. 
•  •  •  • 

"Here  Thulia  lies  a  bank  of  snow. 
Each  sail  hung  round  with  gilded  frill, 

Festooned  with  frost,  her  graceful  prow, 
And  erery  rope  an  icicle. 

''Amid  the  fearful  stillness  round, 
Scarce  broken  by  the  wind's  faint  breezing, 

Hist!  heard  ye  n<^  that  crackling  sound — 
Thst  death  watch— click  T—the  sea  is  freeiiiig?** 

Being  bow  sorroanded  by  ice,  and  unable  to  proceed 
farther,  Lt.  Walker  thanks  his  frosted  little  crew  for  their 
leaioas  co-operation,  and  resolves  to  return.  The  vessel 
a  extricated,  as  by  a  miracle  from  the  freezing  sea  andsnr- 
roofidiog  ice,  and  safely  conducted  back  into  Orange  Har- 
bor where  his  command  is  taken  away  from  him. 

Tbecoarw  of  this  frail  vessel,  among  the  ice  and  frozen 
sets  of  the  South,  equals — nay — taking  her  size  and  struc- 
ton  into  consideration,  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind 
ve  hire  erer  read.  They  had  no  medical  officer  on  board, 
i&d  one  of  the  crew,  got  his  ribs  broken — they  voooUUd  him 
araQod  with  tarred  canvas  and  saved  his  life.  They  lost 
sli  ibeir  thermometers — Lt.  Walker  then  dipped  up  out  of 
the  tea,  a  tin-pot  of  water,  and  hung  it  in  the  rigging — de- 
termioet)  to  keep  on  South  until  that  should  freeze.  They 
did  keep  on,  until  they  could  hear  the  ice  make  around 
tLeao— and  before  they  could  extricate  themselves,  the  sea 
vss  frozen  ower.  To  prevent  the  ice  from  cutting  a  hole  in 
^  vessel,  as  they  forced  her  through  it,  they  had  to  rip  the 
F^nks  upon  which  they  slept,  and  hold  them  over  the  bows 
^  the  place  of  sheathing.  Such  were  some  of  the  extremi- 
ties to  whidi  Lt.  Walker  and  his  crew  were  reduced  on 
^  remarkable  voyage,  not  an  inkUng  of  which  has  before 
^  given  to  the  public. 

Tfli  Lire  AiTD  Wbitings  op  Ebbnkzcb  Portvr  Ma- 
iO!i,  Inteisperaed  with  Hints  to  Parents  and  Instructors 
OB  the  training  and  education  of  a  Child  of  Genius.  By 
Deanisoa  Olmsted,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
um)  Astroooroy  in  Yale  College,  1  voL  12mo.  Dayton  & 
>'ewmao.  New  York,  1842. 

We  have  always  reprobated  the  idea  of  publishing  to  the 
*^  the  lives  of  nameless  men,  whom  the  blind  partiality 
^iome  friend  or  kinsman,  has  elevated  into  a  hero  or  man 
of  leoios ;  and,  when  our  eye  first  fell  upon  the  title  of  this 
3Dok,  ve  must  confess  that  we  ranked  it  among  this  class 
of  publications,  and  commenced  its  perusal  with  a  feeling 
s<A»whatakin  to  that  which  would  be  indicated  by  a  sneer. 
Bat  ia  the  progress  of  what  we  commenced  as  a  task,  we 
*nn  ibimd  thatoor  disposition  to  sneer,  was  exceedingly 
(^phikMOf^ieal,  and,  in  this  case,  entirely  uncalled  for. 
T^  is  the  Life  of  a  Young  Man  of  real  and  undoubted 
i«Qii»,  edited  by  Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College, 
*i<^  great  good  taste  and  judgment.  The  author  has  avoid- 
«d  the  fault  of  most  Biographers,  by  obtruding  upon  the 
n^der,  his  own  observations  and  reflections  as  little  as  pos- 
ohle,  ensisieDtlj  with  a  due  perfonnance  of  his  task,  and 


by  permitting  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  wherever  practi- 
cable, to  speak  for  himself.    Mason  was  uncommonly  pre- 
cocious, and  of  a  mind  highly  poetical  and  imaginative ;  he 
owed  his  mastery  and  control  of  it,  and  its  direction  into 
proper  channels,  to  the  wise  and  judicious  system  of  b»- 
nagement  pursued  by  his  Aunt,  Mrs.  Turner,  of  Roseneatb« 
near  Richmond,  Vs.,  with  whom  he  spent  his  years  of  child* 
hood.  The  book  would  be  valuable,  could  we  learn  nothing 
from  it  save  this  system.    Mason  entered  at  Yale  as  early 
as  practicable ;  and  though  he  sought  with  avidity,  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  he  early  evinced  a  preference  for  tho  exact 
sciences.    He  atuined  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  high- 
er branches  of  mathematics ;  and,  in  the  noble  science  of 
Astronomy,  he  found  food  for  a  mind  naturally  lofty  and 
high  reaching.    But  every  where  the  mode  of  education 
Ukat  had  been  pursued  with  him,  showed  itself  s  powerful 
auxiliary  in  his  struggle  for  a  high  place  among  his  fellow 
men.    Attention  to  roinutia,  great  assiduity,  untiring  per- 
severance, all  backing  a  quick  mind,  and  an  unyielding 
will— nothing  but  the  will  of  God  expressed,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  the  hand  of  death,  could  have  prevented  him 
from  being  a  distinguished  man.    He  died  of  consumption 
at  the  age  of  21.    Mason's  style  of  composition  was  re- 
markably spirited  and  attractive,  and  considering  his  youth 
and  little  familiarity  with  lore  purely  literary,  almost  won- 
derfully pure  and  polished.    We  have  seldom  read  letters 
the  perusal  of  which  has  afibrded  us  more  gratification 
than  those  of  Mason.    One  exhibits  so  strongly  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  rectitude  of  feeling,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  an  extract.    It  is  taken  from  a  long  letter  to 
his  father,  on  the  occasion  (we  believe,)  of  his  third  mar* 
riage, — "  In  the  first  place,  1  must  congratulate  you,  dear 
father,  on  that  happy  change  in  your  prospects  by  which 
the  comforts  and  happiness  of  domestic  life  are  again  secu- 
red to  you,  and  that  the  care  and  attention  which  scarce 
any  but  a  wife  can  afford,  are  once  more  yours,  whether  in 
sickness  or  in  health.    I  rejoiced  when  1  heard  of  it ;  for 
the  picture  of  my  father,  sick,  in  pain,  despondent,  lonely 
and  dependent  on  the  indeed  assiduous,  but  yet  inexperien- 
ced attentions  of  a  single  daughter,  pained  me.    1  have 
now  no  fear  but  that,  with  occasional  hours  of  sadness  for 
the  memory  of  one  to  whom  both  of  us  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  and  love,  you  will  resume  your  former  cheerful- 
ness, and  hope  in  the  future.    As  to  my  own  feelings,  I 
shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  rather  proud  to  call  any  one  mo- 
ther, or  any  sisters,  whom  my  father  chooses  as  wife  and 
daughters ;  and  I  assure  you  I  long  not  a  little  to  reach 
home,  and  welcome  by  these  names,  my  new  friends."^' 
Mason's  temper  and  disposition  appear  to  have  been  per- 
fect, and  he  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
pleasure  to  his  relatives  and  friends.    We  have  fallen  quite 
in  love  with  bis  character.     We  thank  Professor  Olmsted 
for  his  book ;  and  we  shall  consider  that  if  by  our  praise  of 
it,  we  can  obtain  its  general  perusal,  we  shall  have  cast  a 
pebble  upon  the  great  pile  raised  to  human  benefit  and  plea- 
sure. 

FiBST  Pbirciplsb  or  Natural  Prilosopht.    Being  a 
familiar  introduction  to  the  study  of  that  science,  for  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    By  James  Renwicki 
L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy and  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College.    New-York : 
Harper  dt  Brothers— 82  Clifl"  street— 1642. 
This  is  an  enlargement  and  improvement  upon  a  former 
work  of  the  kind.    Its  author  is  favorably  known  to  the  go- 
vernment and  the  public  for  his  profound  and  practical  and 
scientific  attainments.    He  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  running  the  North-Eastern  boundary 
line  ;  and  his  services  have,  on  several  other  occasions,  been 
called  into  requisition  by  the  Federal  Government ;  on  this, 
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u  well  u  on  these  occasions,  the  Professor  has  acquitted 
himself  with  credit.  He  baa  prodaned  in  the  instance  be- 
fore OS,  a  very  useful  book  for  schools  and  colleges*  The 
extension  of  science,  like  the  multiplication  of  our  wants, 
and  increase  of  buainess,  has  created  the  necessity  for  a 
dirision  of  study,  as  well  as  of  labor.  A  single  generation 
back,  and  it  was  common  to  see  the  same  individual  fol* 
lowing  as  one  branch  of  business,  occupations  which  are  now 
divided  among  two  or  more,  and  are  rightly  considered  as  so 
many  distinct  and  separate  trades  or  callings.  So  it  is  with 
school  books  and  college  education — ^instead  now  of  at- 
tempting to  make  students  proficients  in  all,  or  any  one 
branch  of  science,  tbe  most  their  teachers  aspire  to,  is  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  from  their  young  minds,  and  to  lay, 
on  a  good  basis,  the  foundation  of  science,  so  that  the  pu- 
pil may  be  prepared,  when  he  leaves  Alma  Mater,  to  take 
up  this  or  that  branch  of  science,  and  study  it  with  profit ; 
it  is  then,  that  any  thing  like  proficiency  is  attained.  In 
this  view,  Renwick's  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  good/oMiuia- 
tian  book  Tor  students,  and  as  such  we  commend  it.  It  is 
for  sale  at  the  book-store  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and 
Morris. 

Ambbxcjlii  Bioobaphy,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.D.  with 
additions  and  Notes  by  F.  M.  Hubbard.  In  three  vo- 
lumes— New-York :  Harper  and  Brothers  1842. 
The  Messrs.  Harper  hare  done  well  to  add  this  work  to 
their  valuable  series  of  American  Biography.  As  the  work 
appeared  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Belknap,  though  well  writ- 
ten and  popular,  it  was  susceptible  of  improvement.  Tbe 
recent  discoveries  of  important  papers,  has  thrown  a  better 
light  upon  the  history  of  many  names  mentioned  in  it ;  and 
it  has  been  improved  upon,  and  corrected  of  many  errors, 
by  Mr.  Hubbard ; — is  now  put  forth  in  a  new  dress,  and 
a  more  attractive  form  than  ever.  These  sketches  commence 
with  Byron,  Medoc,  Zeno  and  Columbus,  and  end  with 
the  Winthrops,  the  Calverts,  and  Penn.  Among  the  num- 
ber, is  an  intereating  sketch  of  Raleii,'h— iliat  rare  spirit 
whose  bravery  was  first  tried  at  the  battle  of  Rimenant, 
where  his  men,  "being  more  sensible  of  a  little  heat  of  the 
sun  than  any  cold-fears  of  death"  threw  off  their  armor  and 
clothes,  and  gained  a  victory  in  their  shirts.  'Twas  said  of 
bim — ^<*he  lived  like  a  star,  and  like  a  star  which  troubleth 
the  firmament,  he  fell." 

In  1531,  one  Martinez,  a  Spaniard  was  turned  adrift  in 
South  America,  for  some  offence— he  was  taken  by  the  na- 
tives, and  carried  many  days  blind-folded  to  their  "golden 
city  of  Manoa."  He  travelled  in  it,  a  day  and  a  half,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  palace  of  the  Inca.  The  houses  were 
roofed  with  gold,  and  the  city  was  watered  by  a  lake  that 
washed  a  bed  of  golden  sands — and  he  called  it  **  El  Do- 
rado"— ^the  gilded  place.  Tbe  marvellous  stories  which 
this  vagabond  told  on  his  return,  and  repeated  on  bis  death- 
bed, dazzled  the  civilized  world  with  golden  dreams,  and 
called  out  many  expeditions  to  the  Banks  of  the  Oronoco 
in  search  of  "  El  Dorado."  Sir  Walter  the  leader  of  seve- 
ral, thus  advertises  for  followers.  '*The  American  sol- 
dier shall  fight  for  gold,  and  pay  himself,  instead  of  pence, 
with  plates  of  halfe  a  foote  broade,  whereas,  he  breaketh 
bis  bones  in  other  warres  for  provant  and  penury.  Those 
commanders  and  chieftains  that  shoote  at  honor  and 
abundance,  shall  find  them  more  rich  and  beautiful  cities, 
more  temples  adorned  with  golden  images,  more  sepulchres 
filled  with  treasure,  than  either  Cortex  found  in  Mexico, 
or  Pizarro  in  Peru."  But  instead  of  gold,  he  brought  back 
stories  of  headless  men ;  and  reported  that  the  "  Ampagotos 
had  images  of  gold  of  incredible  bignesse."  Having  almost 
reached  the  "  gilded  city,"  he  was  encouraged  by  what  he  did 
see,  or  thought  he  saw,  and  went  back  again  *'  to  teach  envy 
a  new  way  to  forgetfulness."    These  and  other  like  stories. 


with  the  adventures  which  befell,  are  well  told  in  tbe  Biog- 
raphy— and  the  reading  public  owe  Mr.  Hubbard  mach,  for 
reviving  and  dressing  up  in  so  handsome  a  manner,  these 
entertaining  and  instructive  sketches. 


SOUTBEBN  QOjLKfBRLT  BEVIBW,  NO.   Ill,  1842. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  our  readers  will  recollect, 
was  commenced  in  New-Orleans.    It  has  been  remo?ed  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  whence  the  number  before  was  issued. 
A  work  of  tbe  kind  is  needed  for  the  South — and  we  shea  Id 
be  glad  to  see  it  well  sustained.    It  is  in  a  fair  way  to  es- 
tablish a  reputation — go  on  and  prosper,  say  we. 
The  contents  of  the  present  number  are 
I.  The  Ancient  Egyptians. 
II.  The  Creole  Case. 

III.  Classical  Literature. 

IV.  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
y.  Mexico  and  Texas* 

VI.  The  Chinese. 

VII.  Channing's  Duty  of  the  Free  States. 
VIII.  Bulwer's  Zanoni. 
IX.  Mott*s  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East. 
X.  Whewell  on  the  Inductive  Sciences. 
XI.  Rhode  Island  Affairs. 
XII.  Critical  Notices. 


THB  NBW  WOBLD  AND  TRB  BBOTRBB  JONATHAN. 

These  two  mammoth  weeklies  are  doing  prodigin  in 
the  way  of  circulating  cheap  literature.  Any  English  or 
European  work  that  is  at  all  popular  in  its  character,  is 
snatched  up  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  enterprising  pa- 
pers, and  before  the  royal  ink  has  fairly  dried  upon  it,  it  is 
pushed  through  our  yankee  presses,  and  hawked  about 
the  towns  and  villages  in  the  remotest  comer  of  tbe  repub- 
lic, at  one  twentieth  of  its  European  cost — we  are  rejoiced 
to  see  these  papers  sending  forth  in  this  way,  such  rery 
useful  and  practical  works  as  Leibig's  Animal  and  Vegeta- 
ble Chemistry,  and  others  which  we  might  name.  Such 
books  as  these  cost  a  guinea  in  England ;  here,  they  cost 
tkrte-fipt.  So  much  for  the  non-existence  of  an  international 
copy-right. 

LXBBABT  OF  8BLBCT  NOTBLS. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  are  putting  forth  at  rates  equally  u 
cheap,  and  in  a  more  convenient  form,  the  most  choice  En* 
glish  works,  under  this  title.    We  have  before  us  eight  i 
numbers  of  tbe  series  being  from  No.  3  to  10  inclusive. 
To  our  readers  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  their  titles. 

No.  3.  Devereux. 

No.  4.  Paul  Clifford.  I 

No.  5.  Eugene  Aram. 

No.  6.  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

No.  7.  Czarina. 
No.  8.  Rienzi. 

No.  9.  Self- Devotion. 

No.  10.  Nabob  at  Home. 

The  whole  eight  volumes  costing,  by  retail,  less  than  tw« 

dollars.    Verily  this  is  cheap  reading.    Theae  reprints  ami 

to  be  had  at  the  Book -store  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  txA 

Morris.  I 

ViBOiNiA  Baptist  Pbbachbb — No.  12,  for  December 
This  number  completes  tbe  first  volume.  It  contains  ti*i| 
sermons  one  by  Elder  W.  F.  Broaddus,  on  Ministerial  I>k 
portment— the  other  by  Elder  E.  Estes,  on  Prayer.  Undnj 
the  able  superintendence  of  Elder  H.  Keeling,  it  has  a^ 
tained  a  high  reputation. 
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Benger  under  circwnstanoes  peculiarly  unpropi- 
tious,  and  which,  to  most  persons,  would  have 
seemed  almost  insurmountable.  The  North  and 
East  had  bog  pre-occupied  the  ground  of  pe- 
tiodical  literature,  and  the  South  was  already 
strown  with  the  wrecks  of  ill-fated  adventure  in 
that  unprofitable  enterprise.  Yirginia,  with  all 
her  power,  population  and  resources — and  with 
all  her  reputation  for  statesmanship,  forensic 
ability  and  unsurpassed  oratory,  had  never  been 


per  table  of  the  Astor-House,  whilst  ooaveraing 
£uniliarly  with  a  friend,  struck  with  paralysis, 
tod  from  that  tine  sntil  Ifae  day  of  his  death, 
iwpes  were  entertained,  to  the  midst  of  fears, 
Uiit  he  ought  poMUy  be  restsred  to  health  and 
Qsefolaesa.    These  hopes  were  delusive! — The 
destroyer  came  ia  a  most  unexpected  moment, 
aad  tomiiiOBed  our  amiable  and  excellent  friend, 
to  another  and  more  enduring  stale  of  being. 
The  writer  of  this  brief  obituary  notice,  knew 
Mr.  Whiti  long  and  well.     He  was  in  tnith,  all 
circaowtances  considered,  a  remarkable  man. 
Fboib  his  chiMheod  he  had  to  struggle  with  ad- 
vetaity;  aid,  like  Franklin,  with  no  other  bat,  a 
aelf-tasght  ediiteiioa,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
awe  calliag,  that  of  a  printer's  apprentice,  with 
that  fllostrious  sage.     With  no  ^pretensions  to 
literature,  as  a  classical  or  critical  profession, 
be  oevertbeless  possessed  a  singular  tact  and 
discernment  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
the  tnie  and  beantiful  from  what  was  false  or 
deformed  in  taste,  or  vicious  and  defective  in 
tnanls.    With  a  strange  disinclinalioo  to  write 
&r  hia  owa  popular  Magazine — he  curiously 
combined  a  happy  facility  and  nervous  energy 
ia  epiaiolary  oorrespondenee.    The  writer  has 
•eea  and  received  many  of  his  letters,  which 
abeanded  ia  vigorous  thoughts,  clothed  in  elo- 
qaeot  language ;  resembling  the  unsophisticated 
atraim  ia  whieh  woman — even  uneducated  wo- 
naa,  will  often  express  her  emotions  without  re- 
gani  to  the  mere  formularies  of  style.     He  wrote 
from  the  abundance  of  a  sound  heart  and  gen- 
ereaa  feelings, — and  not  having  the  fear  of  criti- 
cal inspection  before  his  eyes, — he  was  of  course 
kaa  the  compositor  of  art,  than  the  interpreter  of 
aatore.    But  Mr.  White's  great  forte  perhaps, 
eoaai«ted  ia  an  indomitable  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  character,  which  overcame  all  obsta- 
elee,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  recommended 
to  him  by  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  and 
tbe  impulses  of  the  heart.     Such  an  object  was 
tbe  establishment  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
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Tbe  readers  of  the  Mesaenger  will  learn,  we 
doabt  not,  with  sincere  regret,  thai  its  late  Editor 
aad  proprietor,  THOMAS  W.  WHITE,  is  no 
aore!— He  died  oa  the  1 9th  of  January,  in  the  ^5th 
yeu  of  bis  age,  and  is  now,  we  fervently  hope, 
reaping  tbe  reward  of  a  virtuous  .and  well-spent 
life  ia  a  better  world.  On  a  visit  to  New- York 
in  September  last,  he  was  suddenly,  at  the  sup*  I  able  to  sustain  a  paper  exclusively  scientific  or 


literary.  These  weighty  considerations  would 
have  deterred  tbe  majority  of  men,  but  had  no 
influence  in  damping  the  courage  or  ardor  of 
our  deceased  friend.  With  scanty  funds — and 
with  no  family  or  other  influence  to  aid  him, — 
OH  the  contrary,  with  a  host  of  private  advisers 
to  discourage  the  effort, — ^he,  nevertheless,  with 
the  countenance  and  agency  of  one  or  two  chosen 
friends,  resolved  on  the  experinnenU  He  made 
it  and  was  successful ! — From  small  and  modest 
beginnings,  the  Messenger  has  gradually  planted 
itself  over  a  wide  surface  of  our  country — and 
without  boasting, — if  we  regard  the  extent  of  its 
patronage  or  the  opinions  of  the  contemporary 
press,  it  may  be  Justly  ranked  in  the  very  first 
class  of  similar  publications  in  our  country. 

In  the  private  relations  of  life,  Mr.  White  was 
as  free  from  censure  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordi- 
nary mortals.  If  he  was  at  times  irritable,  it 
was  more  the  imperfection  of  the  physical  than 
the  moral  man.  His  heart  was  kind,  his  friend- 
ship ever  true  and  faithful — and  his  hand  '*  open 
as  day  to  melting  charity.'^  The  Reverend 
Dr.  Plumer,  Pastor  of  the  Pirst  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Richmond,  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  (and  an  eloquent  sermon  it  was,)  said 
most  truly  of  him,  that  he  scarcely  ever  knew  a 
man  so  devoid  of  malignity  of  heart.  In  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this  poor  tribute, — 
charity,  benevolence  and  philanthrophy,  were 
among  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  the  de- 
ceased. He  was  perfectly  forgiving  even  to 
those  whoii  he  had  just  grounds  to  suppose  had 
injured  him, — and  if  those  who  so  truly  forgive, 
are  entitled  by  Divine  Promise  to  forgiveness 
themselves,  may  we  not  hope  every  thing  of  our 
departed  friend  in  that  dread  eternity  to  which 
he  has  been  called. 

In  the  circle  of  domestic  love,  Mr.  White's  af- 
fections were  ardent  and  powerful.  He  had  been 
a  widower  for  some  years,  but  left  several  daugh- 
ters, married  and  single,  who  will  long  bemoan  the 
loss  of  a  kind  and  afifectionate  father  and  friend. 
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CASES  OF  MUTINY  AT  SEA. 


The  Bounty  preeents  a  case  of  successful  mutiny 
with  intent  to  make  way  with  the  ship.  Biron^s 
beautiful  poem  of  the  **  Island^^  is  founded  on  the 
incidents  of  that  tragedy — and  they  are  too  well 
known  to  bear  repetition  here. 

The  public  miod  of  late,  has  been  much  engrossed 
with  the  "  Somers*  Tragedy,"  as  it  is  called,  and 
we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  the  facts  and 
incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  best 
authenticated  casea  of  mutiny,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  the  better  be  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  very  trying  circumstances  under  which 
the  officers  of  a  mutinous  vessel  are  placed.  With 
this  view,  we  commence  with  the  famous  mutiny 
of  1797,  in  the  English  fleets. 

When  the.  Channel  fleet,  commanded  by  Lord 
Bridport  in  1797,  was  lying  at  Spit-head,  and  sig- 
nal was  made  to  get  under  way,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  after  her,  all  the  ships,  answered  with 
three  cheers.  The  men  refused  to  lift  their  an- 
chors, unless  the  enemy  should  put  to  sea.  The 
officers  remonstrated^  and  tried  to  persitade  the 
men  to  return  to  duty.  This  was  not  a  time  for 
persuasion ;  and,  in  answer  to  such  entreaties,  the 
men  rove  whips  to  the  fore-yard  arms  of  all  the 
sliips,  thfeatening  to  hang  up  all  who  should  betray 
or  oppose  them.  They  then  proceeded  to  turn 
some  of  the  officers  ashore,  and  to  put  others  in 
confinement  on  board.  The  proper  flags  were 
next  hauled  down,  and  the  bloody  flag,  in  signal 
of  defiance,  was  then  run  up  throughout  the  fleet ; 
which  had  thus,  without  resistance^  been  taken 
away  from  the  officers,  and  quietly  passed  into  the 
power  of  the  crew.  The  mutineers  now  proceeded 
to  organise :  they  appointed  Delegates — shotted 
the  guns,  kept  regular  sea- watch,  and  gave  three 
cheers  from  the  rigging  every  night  and  morning. 
This  was  done  by  way  of  mutual  encouragement, 
and  to  prove  and  show  fealty.  The  Delegates  as- 
sembled in  council  every  day,  in  the  Captain^s 
cabin^  of  the  Queen  Charlotte^  which  was  the  Ad- 
miral's flag  ship. 

Admiral  Gardener,  an  officer  much  beloved  of 
the  men,  used  his  influence  to  persuade  them  to 
return  to  duty ;  he  went  on  the  forecastle,  and  pla- 
cing one  of  the  rove-halters  round  his  neck,  im- 
plored the  crew  to  bring  no  further  disgrace  to 
themselves  and  their  country — but  to  hang  him 
and  return  to  duty.  The  mutineers,  on  this  occa- 
sion, did  not  thirst  for  blood,  nor  lust  for  crime ; 
they  were  aggrieved,  and  demanded  redress. 

Their  rations,  which  had  not  been  improved  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  become  very  insuffi- 
cient— and  this  formed  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  mutiny.  Before  resorting  to  extremities,  the 
men,  fearing  the  consequences  of  open,  but  re- 
spectful remonstrance,  had  written  anonymous 
letters  to  their  officers  and  the  Admiral,  setting 


forth  their  grounds  of  complaint.  These  letters 
were  unheeded,  because  they  were  anonymous. 
Round  robins  were  then  poured  in ;  but  these  too 
were  treated  with  silence.  Finding  these  means 
to  fail,  the  crew  of  the  Admiral's  ship^-tbe  Queen 
Charlotte — set  the  example,  and  led  off  in  mutiny. 
This  ship  was  a  notorious  mutineer ;  and  her  law- 
less character  is  ascribed,  by  her  ^  officers,  to  the 
influence  which  the  conduct  of  her  Captain, 'Sir 
Andrew  Douglass,  bad  with  the  men.  To  this 
day,  they  express  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  mu- 
tiny arose  from  over-4eniency  on  his  part  to  the 
crew.  '*  I  had  been  serving  on  board  this  ship,  not 
long  before,"  says  Captain  Brenton,  in  his  excel- 
lent Naval  History,  **  where  the  want  of  punish- 
ment of  the  men,  was  felt  by  the  officers  as  a 
great  evil." 

Afler  the  men  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
fleet  a  week,  the  Delegates  wro^e  to  Lord  Bridport, 
stating  they  meant  no  personal  offence  in  hauling 
down  his  flag,  and  hoisting  the  red  in  its  place. 
His  Lordship  then  returned  on  board,  and  informed 
the  men  that  he  btought  with  him  a  general  pardon, 
and  authority  for  compliance  with  all  their  demands. 
The  men  were  satisfied  and  returned  to  duty. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  mutiny — 
more  properly  speaking,  a  sea  riot — ^no  serious  vio- 
lence was  offered  to  the  officers.  Some  who,  from 
their  cruelty  to  the  men,  made  themselves  obnoxious, 
were  sent  on  shore.  But  generally  speaking  they 
were  kept  on  board,  and  attended  to  the  dutiea  of 
the  ship  in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  orders 
came  to  them  from  the  forecastle  instead  of  the 
cabin.  And  so  far  from  having  the  ulterior  and 
criminal  designs  usual  among  mutineers  at  sea,  it 
appears  that  the  seamen  had  resolved  to  extort  by 
force,  the  redress  which  they  had  peaceably  sought 


m  vain. 

Every  thing  appeared  to  go  on  quietly  and  in 
order  for  several  weeks,  when  signal  to  get  under 
way  was  again  made,  and  the  men  again  answered 
in  mutiny,  alleging  that  the  provisions  already  ex- 
torted from  the  government,  were  not  to  be  kept. 
Their  Delegates  now  repaired  on  board  the  London, 
98,  where  a  feeble  opposition  was  made  to  them. 
A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  a  Lieutenant  of  marines, 
and  several  mutineers  were  killed.  They  carried 
the  1st  Lieutenant  forward,  who  had  shot  one  of 
their  number,  and  put  the  rope  around  his  neck  for 
hanging,  when,  through  the  exertions  of  one  of 
the  Delegates — an  old  ship  mate — he  was  par- 
doned. The  Admiral  and  his  officers  were  at 
first  confined  on  board,  and  the  forward  guns  trained 
afl;  but  after  a  few  days,  the  officers  were  re- 
quested to  go  on  shore. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  a  royal 
proclamation  of  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  would 
return  to  duty.  The  Delegates  waited  on  Iiis  Lord- 
ship at  the  government  house  the  next  day,  and  in* 
vitad  him  to  visit  the  fleet     He  did  so.    And  in 
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the  erening  the  ring  leaders  dined  with  bim  and 
Lidy  Howe  at  their  lodgings.  They  then  re- 
toroed,  each  one  to  his  ship,  went  cheerfully  to 
doty  again,  and  the  fleet  sailed  the  next  day. 

By  this  time  though,  the  infection  had  gone  npon 
the  winds;  the  North  Seafleet  and  the  blockading  fleet 
before  Cadiz,  onder  Lord  St.  Vincent,  were  both  ripe 
for  matioy.  The  former  consist] ng  of  1 5  sail  of  the 
lioe  under  Admiral  Dnncan,  was  at  anchor  in  Yar- 
moatb  roads,  on  the  S5th  May,  when  signal  was 
made  to  get  under  way.  It  was  followed  by  three 
cheers  from  the  crew  of  the  Venerable — ^flag  ship. 
Oo  this  occasion,  the  officers  were  bold  and  prompt : 
and  the  ringleaders — «ix  in  number — were  arrested 
and  confined.  *•  Their  speedy  and  exemplary  pun- 
iahmcnt,"  obserres  a  distinguished  British  officeri 
"woold  have  been  both  mild  and  merciful." 

On  the  next  day,-  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  Texel ; 
hot  the  matioeera  had  not  been  punished,  and  two 
of  the  64s  of  the  fleet,  in  the  hands  of  the  crew, 
led  the  way  back  into  Yarmouth,  to  "  redress  their 
pieTioces,"  and  the  next  day,  all  of  the  fleet  but 
tvo,  followed  their,  example. 

After  the  crew  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aga- 
Demooo,  the  master-at-arms  said  to  the  officer  of 
the  deck— "yon  have  given  the  ship  away,  sir:  all 
the  marines  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  are  with 
yoa.^  When  this  representation  waa  made  to  the 
Captain, he  said,  *'  If  we  call  out  the  marines,  some 
of  the  men  wOl  be  shot ;  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  them  lying  in  convulsions  on  the  deck."  This 
sickly  sensibility  afterwards  caused  many  tnen  to 
be  hoDg,  whom  the  example  of  a  little  timely  se- 
verity at  first,  would  ha?e  restrained.  - 

The  ships  in  mutiny  all  wore  a  red  flag  at  the 
fore,  called  by  the  Delegates,  "the  flag  of  defi- 
ance." But  the  officers  continued  to  ha?e  charge 
of  the  deck,  and  to  carry  on  the  duties  apparently 
with  order  and  regularity — the  men  readily  obey- 
ui?  them  in  whatever  related  to  the  proper  naviga* 
tioD  or  safety  of  the  ship.  In  one  instance,  they 
ereo  requested  leave  to  flog  one  of  tlieir  mimber 
vbo  had  offended  against  good  morals. 

From  Yarmouth,  a  number  of  the  vessels  went 
to  the  Nore.  Here  Admiral  Pasley  went  on  board 
to  orgue  with  the  men,  and  persuade  them  back  to 
doty.  They  treated  him  insolently.  He  asked 
to  know  what  they  had  to  complain  of.  One  of 
the  men  replied,  *'  we  are  not  allowed  to  keep  hdy 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  fiddler  has  been  ordered 
to  play  for  the  men  on  Sundays.'*  This  Delegate 
vas  afterwards  hung  for  this  speech.  When  the 
Agamemnon  arrived  at  the  Nore,  the  other  mutiny- 
tbips  already  there  were  firing  into  the  Peravis, 
vho  was  deserting  the  mutineers  and  making  for 
the  inner  harbor. 

Their  forces  were  now  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  four  other  ships  with  flouting  red  banners.  *'  It 
i>  hsposstble,^'  says  Capt.  Brenton,  who  was  him* 
self  a  lieutenant  on  board  one  of  them,  **  to  de* 


scribe  the  irritation  of  the  seamen  at  this  time — 
and  it  was  intimated  by  some  of  the  Delegates, 
that  violence  would  be  ofiTered  to  the  officers  and 
their  adherents.  Under  these  melancholy  circum- 
stances into  which  we  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
want  of  resolution  and  firmness  in  the  Captains — 
the  officers  prepared  for  the  worst.  A  seaman 
was  placed  (by  the  mutineers)  as  sentinel  at  the 
ward  room  door,  with  three  loaded  pistols.  At 
daylight  I  heard  guns  and  the  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, and  saw  what  I  supposed  to  be  officers  and 
men  run  up  to  the  yard-arms  of  some  of  the  ships. 
We  expected  soon  to  share  the  san>e  fate." 

These  men,  who  were  thus  hung,  turned  out  to 
be  effigies  of  '*  Billy  Pitt,*'  as  the  sailors  in  their 
hatred,  called  that  statesman. 

The  mutineers  placed  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Richard  Parker — a  daring  sailor,  who  had 
hauled  down  Admiral  Buckner's  flag  on  board  the 
Sandwich  98 — and  hoisted  what  he  called  his 
own — a  bloody  flag  at  the  fore.  Thia  fellow  visited 
the  ships  with  a  band  of  music  playing  **  God 
save  the  King,''  and  "  Role  Britannia.'* 

A  committee  of  Delegates  were  constantly  in 
session  in  the  cabin  of  Parker's  ship.  The  table 
was  {covered  with  a  union  Jack — with  a  pot  of  beer 
sitting  on  it.  The  members  sat  with  their  hats  on, 
but  required  the  Captain  and  all  officers  who  were 
brought  before  theiii,  to  be  uncovered. 

-  **  Up  to  this  time,"  says  Captain  Brentoni  **  tbe 
marines  were  true — and  bad  they  been  supported 
by  the  officers,  would  infallibly  have  quelled  tbe 
mutiny  in  the  North  Sea  fleet." 

On  the  30th  May,  the  Delegates  sobmitted  to  the 
Admiralty,  a  statement  of  their  demands,  accom- 
panied  with  a  declaration  that  they  would  not  give 
up  the  ships,  until  soma  of  the  Lords  should  per* 
sonally  appear  to  guaranty  the  concessions. 

The  chief  demands  were — ^that  there  should  be 
a  more  equitable  division  of  prise- money — pardon 
and  indeouiification  to  all  deserters,  and  certain 
alterations  as  to  severity  in  the  articles  of  war. 
Tbe  demands  were  refused;  and  the  mutineers 
proceeded  to  blockade  the  Thames.  The  mutiny 
had  now  grown  into  a  rebellion  ;  the  utmost  con- 
sternation seized  tbe  realm,  and  consols  fell  down 
to  45^. 

After,  a  few  days,  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to 
cool — soiDe  of  the  ships  first  began  to  drop  off^  from 
their  confederates — others  were  retaken  by  their 
officers,  and  order  once  more  restored.  Parkei 
was  tried  by  a  court-nartial^ and  in  two  bouts  seir- 
tence  of  death  was  pjiissed  itpoo  him.  But  it  wae 
a  long  time,  adds  an  eminent  historian,  before  the 
fleet  entirely  recovered  from  the  evil  effects  of  the 
mutiny  of  I797« 

.  The  squadron  at  tbe  cape  of  Good  Hope,  eaught 
this  infectioD.  While  lying  in  port  there,  the  crew 
of  the  Tremendous  74,  rose  upon  their  officers  and 
put  them  in  confinement.    The  mutiny  was  quickly 
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suppressed,  and  a  free  pardon  granted.  "This 
act  of  clemency,"  says  the  historian,  "  like  that 
shown  lo  the  North  Sea  fleet,  was  attended  by  far 
more  fata)  effects,  than  if  it  had  been  visited  with 
becoming  and  wholesome  severity.^ 

One  ef  the  men  was  afterwards  confined  for 
drunkenness;  this  offended  the  crew,  and  they  rose 
again  in  open  mutiny.  One  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non were  pointed  from  the  shore  on  the  Trcmen- 
doos,  and  the  mutineers  gave  in  only  ten  minutes 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  them 
for  deliberation.  "The  ringleaders  were  then 
hanged  and  perfect  good  order  was  speedily  re- 
stored. "• 

By  July,  the  blockading  fleet  off*  Cadh?,  under 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  had  been  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Nore.  Two  men  of  the  St.  George, 
being  under  sentence  of  death — ^the  crew  wrote  to 
the  Admiral  demanding  their  release.  But  that 
tough  oM  sailor  and  rigid  disciplinarian  knew  his 
duty,  and  dared  to  perform  it.  He  refosed  to  par- 
don. The  men  then  formed  a  plot  to  rise  on  the 
officers  the  night  before  the  execution  was  to  take 
place.  The  Captain,  observing  them  in  groups 
about  the  deck,  ordered  them  to  disperse.  They 
did  not  obey  readily.  He  seized  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  the  first  Lieutenant  another — ^and  con- 
fined them.  This  decisive  measure  restored  order — 
the  two  men  already  condemned,  were  hung  the 
next  morning — and  a  court  ordered  npon  the  two 
mutineers.  It  was  late  Saturday  evening,  when 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  them,  and 
the  president  of  the  coort  informed  the  prisoners 
that  they  should  have  all  day  Sunday  to  prepare. 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  on  hearing  of  this,  rebuked  that 
officer,  and  said,  "  it  was  your  duty  to  pass  sen- 
tence, it  is  mine  to  carry  it  into  execution.'^ 

As  there  is  no  case  of  emergency  more  trying 
than  one  of  mutiny  at  sea,  so  there  is  none  in  which 
the  safety  of  the  ship  and  crew  so  much  depends 
upon  the  coolness  of  officers ; — if  they  waver  for  a 
moment,  all  is  lost.  At  such  times,  the  utmost 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  most  prompt  and  ener- 
getic measures,  alone  can  save  the  ship.  And 
though  the  St.  George  was  surrounded  by  men-of- 
war  that  were  true  to  their  flag,  this  distinguished 
Admiral  felt  and  acknowledged  the  force  of  this 
necessity ;  and,  that  the  two  ideas  of  crime  and 
punishment  might  go  together,  he  ordered  the  pri- 
soners to  be  executed  early  the  next  morning.  At 
daylight  his  fleet  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish 
forces; — still  there  had  been  the  great  crime  of 
mutiny  in  one  of  his  ships ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of 
martial  law,  that  immediate  punishment  for  great 
crimes  is  extremely  just,  useful  and  exemplary.f 
While,  therefore,  he  was  engaged  with  the  assailants 
in  one  direction,  he  did  not  forget  that  condign  pun- 
ishment in  another  was  required  to  satisfy  example 

♦  Brenton,  vol.  1.  p.  302. 
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and  restore  order  in  his  fleet.  And  while  the  de»d 
bodies  of  these  two  mutineers  were  still  hangings 
to  the  yard-arms,  and  the  inshore  squadron  en- 
gaged hi  battle,  signal  was  made  for  the  fleet  ta 
perform  divine  service.  Then  and  there,  brave  men 
hastened  to  return  thanks  for  their  happy  deliveraoce 
from  a  danger,  more  dreadful  than  the  vjolenee  of 
enemies,  more  terrible  than  the  raging  of  the  storm. 
It  wao  owing  alone  to  the  proiiq>tDe8S  with  which 
the  officers  acted  in  this  affair,  that  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  was  arrested  in  this  fleet.  It  was  coa>- 
poscd  of  the  same  materials  which  created  the 
disturbances,  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel, 
and  experience  had  shown  them  how  mischieTous 
and  dangerous  it  is  to  teii»porize  with  men  in  mo** 
tiny.  By  this  time,  too,  the  Admiralty  had  be- 
come fully  aware  of  this  fact.  They  were  now 
convinced  that  gentle  Dieasure9  would  not  da  in 
cases  of  mutiny  at  sea :  and  the  1st  LieuteoanC  of 
the  St.  George  was  promoted  for  bis  timely  arrest 
of  the  ringfeader. 

On  other  stations,  and  in  other  ships  of  the  'Etr- 
glish  Navy,  the  spirit  of  mutiny  was  stili  rife,  and 
many  executions  took  place.  "  On  board  some  of 
our  ships,^'  writes  Captain  Brenton,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  faets  relating  to  this  sab- 
ject^— **  the  men  used  to  meet  at  night,  and  give  as 
a  toast—*  A  dark  night,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  l^oedy 
blanket.*  A  vast  number  of  our  best  seamen  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  oflonded  laws  of  their  country  :^* 
All  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  officers  failing^ 
in  the  first  instance,  to  act  up  to  emergencies,  and 
to  punish  as  necessity  required.  Not  that  we  would 
recommend  the  infliction  of  **  wild  jostice''  on  every 
occasion  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
the  advocates  of  order  and  the  law,  and  would 
abide  by  them,  appeal  to  them,  and  be  governed 
by  them,  whenever  we  were  within  the  bail  of  the 
ministers  of  the  law.  But  there  are  cases  and 
emergencies — as  the  Somers — that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  In  such  cases, 
necessity  is  superior  to  the  law,  and  to  necessity 
we  bow. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  we  neither  wish 
nor  intend  to  argue  the  case  of  the  Somers.  That 
is  before  a  competent  tribunal.  We  only  wish  to 
show  that  there  are  cases  made  and  provided,  in 
which  *'  wild  justice,"  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  may 
be  administered  according  to  form,  if  nctt  by  the 
legal  rules  of  justice.  We  quote  from  Lord  Ellen* 
borough,  in  the  well-known  case  of  Governor  Wall : 
**  It  will  be  most  important  for  the  prisoner  to  es^ 
tablish,  that  there  existed,  in  point  of  fact,  a  mu^ 
tiny ;  when  he  has  established,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  there  existed  a  mutiny,  if  he  can  go  fur- 
ther, and  show  that  the  ordinary  modes  of  trial 
could  not  be  resorted  to,  and  that  upon  conference 
with  the  officers,  that  which,  on  the  emergency, 
was  thought  best  to  be  done*  was  done,  and  that 
there  was  no  wanton  abuse  of  power  in  the  infiic^ 
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turn  $f  futtishment,  the  prisoner  will  be  entitled  to 
go  qoit  of  the  charge  made  apon  him  by  this  in- 
dictmeoc.'* 

See  also  the  eharge  of  Lord  Macdonald : 

**When  a  well-intentioned  officer  is  at  a  gre^t 
disttoee  from  his  native  coantry,  having  charge  of 
a  somber  of  men  of  that  ooantry,  and  it  shall  so 
bppeo  that  circumstances  ^ise,  which  may  alarm 
and  disturb  the  strongest  mind,  it  were  not  proper 
that  strictness  and  rigor,  in  forms  and  in  matters 
of  that  sort,  should  he  required ;  when  you  find  a 
res/,  true  and  genuine  intentton,  of  acting  for  the 
best  for  the  sake  of  the  public.  Yon  see  they  are 
b  a  sitoatioo  distant  from  assistance  and  advice ; 
in  these  circumstances,  if  a  man  should  be  so  much 
thrown  off  the  balance  of  his  understandings  as  not 
to  eondoct  himself  with  the  same  care  and  atten- 
two,  that  any  one  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
would  be  required  to  do,  and  does  not  greatly  exceed 
the  proper  line  of  his  duty ;  allowance  for  such 
eireamstances  ooght  unquestionably  to  be  given  to 
him.^ 

Away  upon  the  blue  water,  therefore,  and  in  the 
distant  camp,  there  are  times  and  occasions,  when 
oeceaatty  is  too  urgent  to  wait  on  the  measured 
and  stately  gait  of  the  law — High-handed-measures 
Dttst  first  be  taken,  despite  all  human  la'ws',  and 
in  obedience  to  **  the  great  first  clause  of  the  con- 
stitation  of  man  himself,  written  upon  his  heart  by 
the  haod  of  Omnipotence — '  Prcservb  tovbsblf.'  " 
Iq  aoch  cases,  justice  tries  with  her  balance  both 
the  taumus  which  prompted,-  and  the  necessity 
which  governed.  If  these  prove  unbending  and 
true,  the  plea  for  noble  justification,  is  trumpet- 
tooled,  tnd  the  ministers  of  the  law,  merciful. 

Iq  many  of  the  overruling  and  pressing  emer- 
gencies of  military  life,  there  is  no  time  either  for 
cooaaltation  or  reflection.  When  the  common  weal 
is  thus  urgent  open  the  public  servant  for  prompt 
action,  we  shoald  judge  him  less  severely,  than  we 
vooki,  had  he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  oon- 
nitiog  precepts  of  the  law,  akid  for  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  lawyers  and  fudges.  ^*  I  agree,*'  said 
GoTCTDor  Floyd,  in  his  eloquent  speech  on  the  Semi- 
nole war.  '*  I  agree,  sir,  most  cordially  with  the 
eomouttee,  in  the  sentiment,  that  no  officer,  how- 
ever great  or  distinguished  his  services,  ought  to 
he  soffered  to  escape  merited  punishment.  At  the 
ttjnetime,  it  odght  to  be  remembered,  that  no  officer, 
however  subordinate  or  obscure  his  station,  ought 
to  be  censured  without  ample  cause ;  and  not  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ''  absolute  necessity'* 
between  the  committee  and  the  General.  They 
bad  peace  and  a  quiet  room  to  deliberate  in,  a  thou- 
nnd  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  li- 
brary of  the  nation  to  consult  about  the  necessity. 
He  was  in  a  wilderness,  upon  the  scene  of  action, 
nrtoQiided  with  enemies  and  war ;  and  if,  under 
tbeae  circumstances,  he  erred  in  judgment,  it  ought 
^  be  some  excuse,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 


ablest  judges  in  courts  of  justice,  after  days  of  re- 
flection, decisions  to  consult,  and  able  lawyers  to 
advise,  sometimes  determine  wrong.* 

But  to  look  a  little  more  at  the  spirit  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  high-handed  military  proceedings, 
when  demanded  by  circumstances ;  we  quote  from 
Simes*  able  work  on  military  law  : 

**  There  are  some  offences  in  an  army,  which,  if 
'*  not  instantly  punished,  it  will  be  found,  perhaps, 
**  within  ft  few  hours,  impossible  to  punish  them 
^*  (at)  all — Of  this  kind  is  mutiny.  Hence  it  is, 
**  that  a  commander  of  an  army  is  not  only  permitted 
^*  to  do  that  which  the  civil  judge  may  not  do,  but 
**  is  liable  to  censure  if  he  does  not,  in  certain  cases 
"  of  mutiny,  put  the  mutineers  to  death,  if  they 
'*  cannot  be  quelled  otherwise,  in  order  to  deter 
"  others  from  prosecuting  their  seditious  purposes. 
"In  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
"being  at  sea  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Span- 
"  iards,  threw  a  mutinous  soldier  into  the  sea  with 
"  his  own  hands.  The  Marquis  of  Ghent  ordered 
"  certain  mutineers  to  be  put  in  sacks  and  thrown 
'*  into  the  sea  for  dissuading  their  fellow  soldiers 
"from  following  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  then 
"  leading  his  army  into  Africa,  in  the  year  161^. 
"  A  brigadier  General,  who  commanded  the  British 
"  forces  in  Flanders,  caused  &ye  private  soldiers 
"  to  be  shot  without  process,  for  demanding,  in  a 
"  mutinous  manner,  an  account  of  stoppages  which 
"  their  officers  had  made  for  tents,  tent-poles,  and 
"  other  necessaries  for  the  campaign.'* 

"  If  the  nature  and  dreadful  consequences  which 
"  generally  attend  crime,  are  not  sufficient  to  give 
"  mankind  the  utmost  aversion  to  it,  they  ought  to 
"detest  and  abhor  it,  merely  for  its  author's  sake, 
"  the  devil,  who  raised  the  first  sedition  we  read  of» 
"  amoqgst  the  heavenly  legions  against  his  Almighty 
"  Creator  and  Sovereign,  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  above  quoted, 
military  annals  afford  us  many  strong  cases,  in  which 
the  law  has  been  set  aside,  and  its  forms  dispensed 
with,  on  tlie  plea  of  overruling  necessity,  or  eminent 
good  to  the  state.  Indeed,  it  is  assumed,  as  sound 
doctrine  by  writers  on  military  law,  that  it  is  some- 
times highly  expedient  and  necessary  to  "annex, 
without  delay,  the  ultimum  suppiticiwn  to  offences 
which  have,  in  themselves,  a  tendency  to  subvert 
the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  public  service.*' 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point : 

"  Colonel  Kelley,  commanding  a  detachment  in 
the  East  Indies,  on  the  discovery  of  a  mutiny  in 
one  of  his  battalions  fomented  by  the  native  offi- 
cers, ordered  the  troops  immediately  under  arms, 
and  assembling  afield  or  drum-head  court-martial, 
seized  at  the  head  of  his  battalion  the  person  of 
the  native  commandant,  and  led  him  to  instant 
trial ;  and,  on  conviction  of  the  accused  by  the 
court  which  followed,  ordered  the  offender,  without 

*  Floyd's  speech,  Seminole  war,  House  Representatives, 
1619.    See  debate,  pv  500. 
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any  time  for  preparation  for  so  awful  an  end,  to  be 
blown  away  from  a  gun.  This  timely  execution 
struck  such  a  terror  through  the  ranks  that  no  pun- 
ishment was  necessary  to  break  the  confederacy, 
the  body  of  tjie  mutineers  being  affrighted  from 
their  purpose,  by  the  fate  of  their  head." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  regimental  or  drum-head  court-martial,  is  limi- 
ted to  minor  offences,  and  that  in  no  case  can  it  ex- 
tend to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  law  for  this  procedure ;  but  strong,  over- 
whelming necessity  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
was  successfully  pleaded. 

The  celebrated  case  of  Arbnthnot  and  Am- 
brister  is  familiar  to  meat  of  our  readers.  We 
make  an  extract  from  the  finding  of  the  court  in 
the  case  of  the  latter.  The  court,  finding  him 
guilty,  &c.,  "therefore,  sentence  him  to  death  by 
being  shot.  The  members  requesting  a  reconside- 
ration of  the  Tote  on  this  sentence,  and  it  being  had, 
they  sentence  the  prisoner  to  receive  fifty  stripes 
on  his  bare  back,  and  be  confined  with  a  ball  and 
chain  to  hard  labor  for  twelve  calender  months. 

*'  The 'commanding  General  approves  the  finding 
and  sentence  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  A.  Arbuth- 
not,  and  approves  the  finding  and  first^sentence  of 
the  court,  in  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Ambriater — 
and  disapproves  the  reconsideration  of  the  sentence 
of  the  honorable  court  in  this  case.^  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  and  pleading  of  the  prisoner,  that 
he  did  lead  and  command  within  the  territory  of 
Spain  (being  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,)  the  In- 
dians in  war  against  the  United  States — those  na- 
tions being  at  peace.  It  is  an  established  princi- 
ple of  the  laws  of  nations,  that  any  individual  of  a 
nation  making  war  against  the  citizens  of  another 
nation — they  being  at  peace — forfeits  his  allegiance 
and  becomes  an  outlaw  and  pirate.  This  is  the 
case  of  Robert  C.  Ambriater — clearly  shown  by 
the  evidence  adduced. 

*'  The  Commanding  General  orders  that  Brevet 
(Major)  A.  C.  W.  Fanning  of  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery vr  ill  have — between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
nine  o^clock,  A.  M. — A.  Arbuthnot  suspended  by 
the  neck  with  a  rope  until  he  is  dead ;  and  Robert 
C.  Ambriater,  to  he  shot  to  death  agreeably  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court. 

"  John  James  Arbuthnot  will  be  furnished  with  a 
passage  to  Pensacola  by  the  first  vessel. 

"  The  special  court  of  which  Brevet  Major  Gene- 
ral E.  P.  Gaines  is  president  is  dissolved. 
By  order  of  Major  General  Jackson. 

(Signed)  Robert  Butleb,  Adjt.  Genl.'* 

Here,  let  it  be  observed,  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  was  set  aside,  and  the  vitimum  suppiicium 
substituted  under  the  plea  of  an  eminent  pnblic 
good,  which  plea  has  been  triumphantly  sustained 
by  a  whole  nation. 

Lord  Camelsford,  of  the  Favorite  sloop  of  war, 


ordered  Lieutenant  Peterson  of  the  Perdriz  to  row 
guard  in  English  Harbor.  The  Lieutenant  refused 
and  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  His  Lordship  waa 
tried  by  a  court-martial;  and,  '^the  court  being 
fuUy  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  measures 
in  cases  of  mutiny,^*  unanimously  declared  him  to 
be  honorably  acquitted. 
.  But  to  come  nearer  home. 

In  1836,  Colonel  Parish  ordered  Lientenant  Ward, 
of  the  volunteers  in  Florida,  to  be  arrested.  The 
Lieutenant  threatened  to  shoot  any  one  who  should 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  and  no  one  would  attempt  it. 
He  was  then  himself  shot  down  by  Colonel  Parish. 
We  make  an  extract  from  the  finding  of  the  coart  of 
enquiry  ordered  on  the  occasion : 

'*  The  court  is  of  the  unanimoas  optnion,  that 
Lieutenant  William  Ward  was  killed  by  Colonel 
R.  C.  Parish ;  the  said  Colonel  Parish  being  in 
the  legal  execution  of  his  office,  and  that  he  is  folly 
justified,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  do- 


mg  so. 

it 


It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  case  which 
would  more  entirely  justify  an  officer  in  command, 
in  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  His  legal 
and  necessary  authority  as  commanding  officer, 
was  defied  and  resisted ;  he  took  the  osnal  and  legal 
military  means  to  repress  resistance  by  ordering 
the  arrest  and  confinement  of  Li^tenantWard, 
his  seizure  and  disarming,  repeatedly ;  no  one  would 
obey  his  order.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  exe- 
cute the  order  himself,  and  in  doing  so  his  conduct 
is  fully  justified  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Thruston,  President.^ 

It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Howe,  that  in 
military  bodies  **  there  is  no  medium  between  dig- 
nity and  security,  but  coercion,'^  and  eoerek>n  to  the 
last  extremity  waa  inflicted  here.  Not  becaose 
there  was  mutiny  in  the  camp-— nor  insurgency  in 
the  army,  nor  because  Lieutenant  Ward  was  acting 
offensively.  He  was  killed,  not  to  keep  him  from 
killmg,  but  that  the  dignity  of  command  sbookl  be 
asserted.  The  public  service  required  it ;  and  with 
such  necessity,  the  law  was  set  aside,  and  a  Bias 
was  rightfully  killed  by  his  fellow  nan. 

In  the  debates  of  1830  on  the  Seminole  war. 
Colonel  Reed  of  Maryland,  stated  from  bia  place  in 
Congress,*  that  when  he  waa  a  Lieutenant  com- 
manding an  out-post,  he  apprehended  a  deserter, 
and  caused  him  to  be  executed  on  the  sp<H;  that  he 
then  cut  off  his  Head,  and  sent  it  to  head-quarters, 
where  it  was  hong  up  in  terroremy  and  thereby 
restrained  desertion. 

We  give  it  in  bis  own  words  : 

*4t  was  under  these  distressing  and  alarming  cir- 
cumstances, that  General  Washington  gave  orders 
**  that  examples  should  be  instantly  made  upon  the 
spot,  of  all  deserters  who  might  be  apprehended  in 
the  act  of  going  to  the  enemy."  I  had  my  ordere 
in  my  pocket.     I  was  instnicted  to  place  myself  at 

*  CoDgt«s8ional  Doe.,  3d  May  IS20,  No.  119. 
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the  head  of  a  detachment,  and  to  march  at  each 
hoor  of  the  folio  wing  night  as  to  enable  me  to  reach 
the  eoemy^s  pickets  or  out-posts  by  the  dawn  of  day 
of  the  ensoiog  morning,  so  to  arrange  my  eom- 
muKii  as  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  escape  of  any 

deserters  from  our  army. 

•  ••••• 

''Three  deserters  from  oar  army  presented  them- 

selres. 

^'The  con&ssioo  of  guilt  being  full  and  complete, 
tbej  were  informed  of  their  mistake,  disarmed, 
and  told  to  prepare  for  death,  for  that  in  an  hour, 
I  wodd,  in  persnance  of  my  orders,  which  I  then 
read  io  presence  of  the  detachment,  execute  them 

all  as  deserters. 

•  ••••• 

^'Mr.  Chairman,  the  summary  execution  of  these 
men,  though  indispensMe^  was  a  duty,  not  to  be 
desired.  Refleeting,  therefore,  on  the  subject,  and 
kDowisg  that  it  was  intended  only  as  an  exam- 
ple,  I  determined  to  take  upon  myself  the  high  and 
iageraus  responsibility  of  executing  one  only. 

"To  this  end  I  proposed  to  them  todraw  lots.  This 
they  firmly  resisted,  declaring  to  the  last,  that,  as 
thej  were  all  alike  guilty^  so  they  were  wUling  to 
abide  the  same  &te. 

^'Finding  them  thos  determined,  I  referred  the 
ease  to  my  three  non-commissioned  officers.  Two 
cf  the  deserters  were  Irishmen,  and  one  an  Ameri- 
eiD.  Two  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  were 
Americans  and  one  an  Irishman,  each  voting  for  his 
coaDtryman  to  suffer;  the  lot  fell  on  the  American — 
a  most  just  decision.  He  was  accordingly  ordered 
far  instant  execution.  He  was  shot.  After  which, 
conformably  to  orders,  his  h&ad  was  stricken  off 
aod  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  (the 
sGnriTiog  deserters,  went  under  guard,  to  the  same 
place)  where  it  was  publicly  exposed,  and  thus  a 
Mo^  was  pot  to  desertion,  which  had  before  pre- 
vailed to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the 
W3r,^nd  which,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  '^  threatened  a  dissolution  of 
the  army.'** 

The  cases  in  military  annals  are  numerous,  in 
which  the  good  of  the  state  will  not  brooke  the 
delay  for  the  forms  of  the  law.  Example,  often- 
times, in  military  communities,  to  be  effective, 
Quist  be  prompt;  and  there  are  cases  in  which 
example  loses  all  its  force,  unless  it  be  summary 
asd  more  speedy  than  the  forms  of  the  law  will 
allow. 

We  have  in  the  history  of  General  Washington 
a  ttriking  instance  in  illustration  of  this. 

Boring  the  revolutionary  war  the  soldiers  of  the 

*  Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Maryland,  de- 
livered in  ike  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
8u:m  10  1819.  See  "  debate  in  the  Hoase  of  Representa* 
tifcsof  the  Uoited  States  on  the  Seminole  war  in  January 
«ad  Tebrwrj,  1819,"    pp.  482,  483,  484. 


Pennsylvania  line  had  demanded  certain  conditions, 
and  revolted.  It  was  judged  proper  peaceably  to 
yield  and  pacify  them.  But  there  was  left  the  evil 
of  such  an  example,  which  was  not  long  in  pro- 
ducing mischief.  The  New-Jersey  brigade  be- 
came disaffected,  and  proposed  to  do  what  the 
Pennsylvanians  had  done.  But  the  public  weal 
was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  this  procedure — the 
example  was  pernicious,  and  unless  overtaken  by 
summary  measures,  was  calculated  to  extend  still 
further.  The  case  was  one  of  urgent  necessity; 
and  Geneiai  Washington  felt  himself  called  on  to 
issue  an  order,  of  which,  the  following  is  a  copy. 

"  To  Majos  General  Howe. 

8tr, — You  are  to  take  command  of  the  detach- 
ment which  has  been  ordered  to  march  from  this 
post  against  the  mutineers  of  the  Jersey  line.  You 
will  rendezvous  the  whole  of  your  command  at 
Ringwood  or  Pompton,  as  you  find  best  from  cir- 
cumstances. The  object  of  your  detachment  is 
to  compel  the  mutineers  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion, and  I  am  to  desire  you  will  grant  no  terms 
while  they  are  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  a  state 
of  resistance.  The  manner  of  executing  this,  I 
leave  to  your  discretion  according  to  circumstances. 
If  you  succeed  in  compelling  the  revolted  troops 
to  a  surrender,  ymi  will  instantly  execute  a  few  of 
the  most  active  and  most  incendiary  leaders. 

You  will  endeavor  to  collect  such  of  the  Jersey 
troops  to  your  standard  as  have  not  followed  the 
pernicious  example  of  their  associates,  and  you 
will  also  try  to  avail  yourself  of  the  services  of 
the  militia,  representing  to  them  how  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty,  ^the  precedent  is  of  armed  soldiers 
dictating  terms  to  their  country. 

You  will  open  a  correspondence  with  Colonels 
Dayton  and  Shreve  of  the  Jersey  line,  and  Colonel 
Frelinghausen  of  the  militia,  or  any  others. 

Given  at  Head-Quarters,  January  22,  1781. 

G.  Washington." 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  case,  possess- 
ing an  important  bearing  upon  the  necessity  of  in- 
flicting **  wild  justice"  on  account  of  military  offen- 
ces in  certain  cases.  That  it  may  be  the  better 
understood,  we  annex  at  some  length,  extracts  from 
original  documents  relating  to  the  case. 

Gen.  WiSHiNGTON  to  Pbesioent  op  Congbesb. 

New- Windsor,  January  83,  1781. 

Sir, — I  have  been  successively  honored  with 
your  Excellency's  despatches  of  the  12th,  13th  and 
16th,  and  shall  duly  attend  to  the  contents. 

Your  Excellency  probably  by  this  time,  has  heard 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Jersey  troops,  in  imitation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  Advice  that  this  had  been  the 
case  with  a  part  of  them,  with  an  expectation  of  its 
becoming  general,  reached  us  the  night  before  last ; 
their  complaints  and  demands  being  of  the  same 
complexion  with  those  of  the  Pennsylvanians.     I 
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iminediately  ordered  aa  large  a  detacbmeiit  as  eould 
possibly  be  spared  to  be  marched  from  West- Point, 
and  put  it  under  the  command  of  Major  General 
Howe,  with  orders  to  bring  the  mutineers  to  oncon- 
ditional  submission  and  their  principal  leaders  to 
instant  and  condign  punishment.  I  have  also  taken 
measures  to  induce  the  Jersey  militia  to  act  in  eon- 
junction  with  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  part  the  troops  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  will  act,  but  I  thought  it  indispen- 
sable to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  and  risk  all 
extremities ;  unless  the  dangerous  spirit  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  force,  there  is  an  end  to  all  subordina- 
tion in  the  army,  and  indeed  to  the  army  itself. 
The  infection  will  no  doubt  shortly  pervade  the 
whole  mass. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  disagreeable  eveat, 
I  immediately  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  committee 
of  Congress  at  Trenton,  recommending  that  no 
conciliatory  measures  might  be  attempted.  I  am 
entirely  of  opinion  with  your  Excellency,  that  more 
certain  and  permanent  funds  must  be  found  for 
the  support  of  the  war,  than  have  hitherto  existed. 
Without  them  our  opposition  must  soon  cease.  The 
events  that  have  recently  taken  place,  are  an  alarm- 
ing comment  upon  the  insufficiency  of  past  systems. 

We  continue  under  the  most  distressing  embar- 
rassments in  the  articles  of  provision  and  forage. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  respect,  your 
Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  servanti 

GioaoB  Washimotok. 

To  Col.  Israel  Shreve  2mi,  New-Jersey,  Pomptotij  (Private.) 

RiifowooD,  January  28,  1781. 
"  Sir, — Your  having  notice  of  the  intended  move- 
ments against  the  Jersey  troops  (under  your  com- 
mand) yesterday,  and  not  appearing  on  the  ground 
until  the  business  was  finished,  at  or  about  noon, 
seems  so  extraordinary  in  my  eye,  that  I  request 
an  explanation  of  it  to  avoid  unfavorable  impres- 
sions which  may  not  be  well  founded. 

I  am  sir,  &c., 

G.  Washinotok." 

To  THE  Hon.  John  Lavbsns,  Esq.,  Boston. 

NeW'Windsar,  January  30,  1781. 

'*  Dear  Sir, — Before  this  letter  reaches  Boston, 
you  will  no  doubt  have  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Park,  of 
the  Jersey  line.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  upon 
the  report  of  it,  in  determining  to  bring  matters  to 
a  speedy  issue,  by  adopting  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions; accordingly  a  detachment  marched  from 
the  posts  below,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
surrounded  their  quarters,  and  brought  them,  with- 
out opposition,  to  unconditional  submission.  Two 
of  the  principal  leaders  were  immediately  executed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder,  exhibiting  genuine 
signs  of  contrition,  were  forgiven. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  detachment  which 
marches  to  quell  the  insurgents,  &c., 

Gboroi  WASBmeroN.^' 


Gbn.  Washington  to  the  Prssident  or  Congbbss. 
New'WindsoTf  January  31,  1781. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  your  Excel- 
lency the  report  of  Major  General  Howe,  of  his 
proceedings  in  suppressing  the  mutiny  of  the  Jersey 
line,  in  which  all  his  measures  were  taken  with 
decision  and  propriety. 

Enclosed  are  also  two  other  reports,  of  Major 
General  Parsons-  and  Lientenaot  Colonel  Hale,  of 
an  enterprise  against  Delancy's  corps*  at  West- 
chester, in  which,  with  small  loss  on  our  side,  the 
barracks  of  the  corps,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
forage  were  destroyed :  fifty-two  prisoners  yd  a 
considerable  number  of  horses  and  cattle  brought 
off,  and  a  bridge  across  Harlem,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  enemy^s  redoubts,  burnt.  General  Par- 
sons^ arrangements  were  judicious,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  men  employed  upon  the  ocea- 
sion  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  The  position 
of  the  corps  two  or  three  miles  within  some  of 
the  enemy's  redoubt,  required  address  and  courage 
in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise. 

i  have  the  honor  to  be  with  perfect  respect,  your 
Excellency's  most  obedient  and  bumble  servant, 

George  Washington. 

RiNowooD,  Jan.  27,  1781. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  Excellency's  commands, 
I  arrived  at  this  place  yesterday  evening,  and  found 
that  the  mutineers  were  returning  to  their  hnts. 
Col.  Dayton  had  offered  them  pardon  for  their  of- 
fences, provided  they  immediately  would  pnt  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  their  officers,  and 
would  behave  in  future  consistent  with  that  subor- 
dination so  essential  to  military  discipline.  ^To 
this,  they  seemingly  acceded;  but  soon  demon- 
strated by  their  conduct  that  they  were  actuated 
by  motives  exceedingly  distinct  from  those  they 
had  professed — ^for  though,  in  some  respects,  they 
would  suffer  a  few  particular  officers  to  have  influ- 
ence over  them — yet  it  was  by  no  means  the  case 
in  general,  and  what  they  did  do,  appeared  rather 
like  following  advice  thap  obeying  command.  Ar- 
rived at  their  huts,  they  condescended  once  to  parade 
when  ordered,  but  were  no  sooner  dismissed  than 
several  officers  were  insulted, — one  had  a  bayonet 
put  to  his  breast,  and  upon  the  man's  being  knocked 
down  for  his  insolence,  a  musket  was  fired,  which, 
being  their  alarm  signal,  most  of  them  paraded  in 
arms.  In  short,  their  whole  behavior  was  such 
as  cried  aloud  for  chastisement,  and  made  it  evi- 
dent they  had  only  returned  to  their  huts  as  a 
place  more  convenient  for  themselves.     •      •      • 

Having  long  been  convinced,  that  in  cases  of  in- 
surgency no  medium  lay  either  for  civil  or  military 
bodies  between  dignity  and  security,  but  coercion, 
and  that  no  other  method  could  be  fallen  upon 
without  the  deepest  wound  to  the  service,  I  in- 
stantly determined  to  adopt  it.  •  •  •  * 
{To  b$  Concluded  in  the  next  No,) 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  NAVY. 

To  T.  W.  White,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  months  have  passed  since  you 
requested  me  to  write  an  article  for  the  **  Messen- 
ger," on  the  Moral  and  Religious  Improvement  of  our 
Nary ;  a  request  with  which,  at  the  time,  I  promised 
a  compliance.     I  have  delayed,  because  I  wished  to 
look  at  the  Navy  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  this  subject ,  and  because  I  wished,  first,  to  see 
the  operation  of  the  new  ration  law,  and  to  form 
some  opinion  of  its  probable  ultimate  effects.     This 
Dew  law,  yon  are  perhaps  aware,  reduces  the  quan- 
tity of  grog  served  out,  one  half;  and  is  therefore 
an  important  item  in  recent  changes  in  the  Navy. 
This  branch  of  oor  service  has  recently  been  pla- 
ced before  the  public,  in  a  way  to  startle  its  friends, 
aod  often,  doubtless,  to  grieve  them.     I  refer  to  the 
freqaeocy  of  courts-martial,  a  subject  which  has 
lately  been  frequently  remarked  upon,  in  papers  of 
the  day.    I  think,  however,  the  friends  of  the  Navy 
lave  00  cause  for  either  alarm  or  shame.    Perhaps,  if 
the  subject  is  looked  into,  the  contrary  will  be  found 
to  be  the  case.     Any  one  who  will  examine  the 
charges  brought  before  these  courts,  will  see  that 
a  la^  portion  of  them, — ^I  think  half  of  them  or 
tuore, — are  for  offences  against  morals,  which  until 
recently,  were  regarded  with  a  leniency  that  gen- 
erally succeetJed  in  screening  the  offender.     I  re- 
fer to  intemperance  in  its  various  degrees,  and  to 
soch  offences  as  grow  out  of  it.     The  inference 
theo  is,  that  the  moral  sense  in  the  Navy  is  begin- 
Ding  to  be  decidedly  higher  than  it  was.     A  revo- 
latioo  has  commenced ;  and  those  who  will  not  keep 
pace  with  it,  are  dropped  from  the  ranks  of  their 
companions.     This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  con- 
ciosioD  to  be  drawn  from  these  courts ;  a  conclu- 
iion  not  of  shame,  but  the  contrary ;  not  of  dis- 
cooragement,  but  of  hope.     In  all  revolutions  there 
will  be  opheavings  and  ferment ;  and  that  is  what 
we  have  at  the  present  time  in  our  Navy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  to  any  one  familiar  with 
the  Navy,  and  particularly  to  one  who  mixes  with 
officers  and  men  in  our  sea-going  ships,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  change  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  which  change  is  decidedly  for  the  better. 
1  have  often  fonnd  it,  especially  in  the  last  two 
years,  the  sobject  of  remark  among  officers  and 
men  themselves.  It  is  too  ohvious  and  striking  to 
escape  notice ;  onleas  it  may  be  particular  cases, 
where  exceptions  remain.  Profaneness  is  much 
less  common  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  this  is  the 
c^se,  not  only  on  the  quarter-deck,  but«  (though 
the  change  ia  there  less  striking,)  on  the  Forecastle 
slso.  I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  officers 
maintained,  that  deck-duty  could  not  go  on  without 
a  Tolley  of  oaths  now  and  then.  They  forgot  that 
sailors  were  still  men  like  themselves — with  the 
seusibihties,  and  generally  too,  with  the  pride  of  men ; 
and  that  what  an  officer  would  consider  as  an  in- 


sult if  offered  to  himself,  and  would  resent,  a  sailor 
might  pay  back,  in  the  silent  depths  of  his  heart, 
with  rage  or  with  answering  execration.     I  have 
been  where  oaths  were  conmion  things ;  and  I  have 
been,  where  an  oath  was  never  heard  from  the 
quarter-deck ;  and  I  know,  that  in  the  latter  case, 
the  ship^s  duty  was  done,  not  only  with  as  much 
readiness  as  in  the  former,  but  with  far  more  cheer- 
fulness.    And,  while  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark 
that  among  the  changes  in  the  Navy,  is  a  much 
greater  regard  for  the  feelings  of  seamen  than  was 
formerly  the  case.     The  discipline  is  not  less  strict 
than  it  was ;  duties  are  required  as  strenuously  and 
as  rigidly ;  but,  throughout,  a  sailor  is  more  recog- 
nized as  a  man,  with  the  feelings  of  a  man ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  a  gradual  but  sensible  raising  of 
them  op  in  their  own  self-respect,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  their  general  character.     These  changes 
that  I  speak  of,  are  however  but  just  beginning 
among  the  seamen.     I  doubt  not  that  gratifying  ad- 
vances will  be  seen,  before  many  years  are  past. 
The  cutting  down  of  the  grog-ration,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  friends  of  temperance  in  the  Navy,  as 
a  somewhat  hazardous  experiment ;  and  its  imme- 
diate action,  I  do  not  think,  has  been  a  ha])py  one. 
Its  final  result,  however,  may  be,  and  I  trust  will 
be,  different  from  this.     In  effecting  such  changes, 
care  should  be  taken,  not  to  go  ahead  of  the  moral 
sentiment ;  also  a  reaction  may  take  place,  as  was 
the  case  a  few  years  since  in  Massachusetts :  and 
mischief  may  ensue.     The  cause  of  temperance 
was  advancing  in  the  Navy ;  but,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  was  yet  prepared  for  such  a  sudden  and 
violent  change  as  this.    At  all  events,  the  old  sea- 
men who  had  entered  the  service  under  the  former 
grog-law,  felt  as  if  a  species  of  injustice  had  been 
dealt  to  them  in  being  put  upon  such  a  ration  as 
they  had  not  agreed  for ;  and  there  was,  and  still 
is,  considerable  discontent  with  the  change.     But 
the  feeling  has  never,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, gone  further  than  this.    There  is  some  grum- 
bling and  soreness ;  but  they  have  submitted  to  the 
change ;  and  some  of  the  old  sailors  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  abolish  the  ration  entirely,  than 
to  be  tantalizing  them  with  only  a  sip.     One  con- 
sequence, however,  which  doubtless  was  not  ex- 
pected by  the  makers  of  that  law,  has,  I  believe, 
universally  ensued.     A  much  larger  number  of  men 
drink  their  grog  now,  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Under  the  old  law,  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  day 
was  allowed  to  every  person  who  chose  to  give  up 
his  allowance  of  spirits,  which  was  then  half  a  pint : 
this,  amounting  to  about  $1  90  a  month,  was  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  pay  of  many  of  them ;  and, 
as  this  money  was  paid  to  them  quarterly,  it  kept 
their  pockets  in  change,  and  furnished  them  with 
many  additional  comforts  for  their  messes  when  in 
port,  or  with  trifies  from  shore,  as  presents  for 
friends  at  home.    Where  temperance  efforts  were 
made  by  the  officers,  these  subsidiary  motives  were 
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always  found  to  be  of  the  most  important  conse- 
quence. The  quantity  served  out,  is  now,  only  a 
gill  per  day;  and  the  allowance  to  those  who  com- 
mute, is  only  two  cents,  or  fourteen  cents  a  week. 
It  is  so  trifling  in  amount  as  to  be  thought  not  worth 
the  effort ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  ration-law,  was  to  send  back 
to  the  grog-tub  a  great  many  who  had  previously 
withdrawn.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  gill  abstracted, 
tea  and  sugar  are  now  allowed,  which  they  are  in 
this  manner  saved  the  necessity  of  purchasing;  but, 
although  this  may  add  to  the  amount  of  their  pay, 
when  discharged,  at  the  end  of  their  three  years, 
it  only  goes,  then,  to  swell  the  gains  of  their  sailor 
landlords ;  contributing  nothing  to  their  present  com- 
fort ;  and  making  them  only  the  more  desirable  ob- 
jects for  shore  villainy,  when  their  cruise  is  done. 
Indeed,  1  think  that,  generally,  a  great  deal  would 
be  gained  by  allowing  sailors  money  more  freely 
during  their  cruising ;  instead  of  reserving  it  for  a 
grand  blow  out  at  the  end ;  or,  what  is  generally 
its  fate,  a  ready  transfer  to  the  till  of  the  sailor 
landlord. 

To  return  to  the  grog-ration, — could  the  old  al- 
lowance of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  have  been  still 
continued,  I  think  the  operation  of  the  new  law 
would  have  been  a  good  one  :  this  would  have  been 
more  expensive  to  government,  but  the  offset,  both 
in  quiet  and  good  order  on  board  ship,  and  in  the 
popularity  of  the  service,  would  have  been  a  most 
ample  compensation. 

You  wish  me  to  speak  of  the  religious  improve- 
ment in  the  Navy ;  a  topic  that,  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  service,  may  seem  a  sufficiently 
barren  one.     The  fact  however  is  different  from 
this.     Some  years  ago,  it  is  true,  religion  was 
looked  upon  as  quite  out  of  place  in  a  man-of-war : 
a  religious  officer  was  a  rare  individual ;  and  when 
any  person  gave  serious  and  practical  attention  to 
these  important  matters,  he  was  considered  as,  in 
a  measure,  disqualifying  himself  for  the  service; 
and  by  dropping  the  high  and  chivalrous  parts  of  an 
officer's  character,  as  no  longer  fitted  to  do  the  Navy 
credit.     The  pioneers  in  this  change,  had  some- 
times to  bear  with  jibes,  until  their  patience  was  suf- 
ficiently tried.     But  there  has  been  a  change.    The 
number  of  religious  officers  is  now  considerable ; 
and  embraces  persons  distinguished  for  chivalrous 
sentiment,  gentlemanly  bearing,  skill  in  seamanship, 
and  general  efficiency  of  character ;  in  not  one  of 
which  particulars,  has  either  the  individual  him- 
self, or  the  service,  been  discovered  to  be  a  sufferer. 
The  case  has  been  found  to  be  so  far  from  this, 
that  I  believe  the  impression  is  getting  to  be  gen- 
eral, that  the  person's  character  as  an  officer  is  im- 
proved by  it :  at  all  events,  the  former  prejudice  is 
very  rapidly  giving  ways     I  do  not  know  any  par- 
ticular cause  for  this  change  in  character ;  further 


ences  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace.    The  change  has 
been  quiet,  seizing  on  individuals  widely  separate 
and  often  of  habits  of  feeling  or  thinking  adverse 
to  such  influences ;  but  it  has  become  so  great,  in 
the  Navy  now,  as  to  be  a  subject  of  general  remark. 
And  the  change  in  the  general  tone  of  sentiment 
on  this  subject  is  not  less  remarkable,  though  per- 
haps not  so  often  noticed.     Formerly,  when  an 
officer  became  religious,  he  was  looked  upon  some- 
what in  the  light  of  an  insane  person,  with  a  kind 
of  feeling  towards  him  of  avoidance :  now,  he  is 
considered  as  doing  just  that  which  good  sense  and 
reason  point  out  to  all  of  us ;  and  as  laying,  by  an 
extension  of  his  views  of  things,  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  character,  against  which  the  ills  of  life  beat 
with  less  power  to  overwhelm  or  to  shake.     I  may 
add,  I  think,  that  among  no  set  of  men,  does  reli- 
gion take  a  more  beautiful  form.     As  I  have  seen  it 
in  the  Navy,  it  is,  almost  always,  deep  yet  calm,  free 
from  cant,  and  ingenuous,  marked  by  consistency 
and  modesty,  and  with  a  whole-heartedness  that  is 
especially  attractive.     The  peculiar  exposures  of 
their  life,  and  the  numerous  circumstances,  of  a 
nature  to  make  sea-faring  men  feel  their  dependance 
on  a  Superior  Power,  may  account  for  all  this. 
Nor  is  the  change  above  spoken  of,  confined 
to  officers  only;  it  is  taking  hold  upon  the  sea- 
men, although  among  them  it  is  more  recent,  and 
marked  by  greater  fluctuations.    The  last  will 
have  to  be  expected,  among  this  class  of  men.     A 
seaman  cannot  step  on  shore  without  being  thrown 
among  men,  who  make  it  their  business  to  place 
all  sorts  of  enticements  in  his  way ;  and,  among 
such  men,  and  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  a 
home  or  for  companionship  but  among  them,  good 
resolutions  often  yield,  and  for  a  time,  are  lost. 
But  still  there  is  an  improvement,  a  general  elc- 
vating  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment,   a 
greater  accessibility  to  them  on  religious  topics ; 
and  a  feeling,  beginning  to  prevail  that  the  impassa- 
ble gulf,  thought  formerly  to  exist  between  a  sea- 
man and  religion,  does  not  exist  in  nature  or  reason  ; 
but  that  they  were  designed  for  each  other  by  the 
all-wise  Creator;  and  that  only  he  consnlts  his 
highest  happiness,  who  seeks  this  union  for  him- 
self.    1  have  never  seen  such  readers  of  religious 
tracts,  as  in  some  men-of-war  with  which  I  have 
been  acquainted ;  and  in  one  recently  lying  in  North 
River,  off  New  York,  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
was  more  religious  reading,  and  perhaps  less  pro- 
faneness,  on  Sunday,  than  could  be  found,  amon^ 
the  same  number  of  men,  taken  together,  in  any 
part  of  the  adjoining  city. 

A  new  feature  has  lately  been  added  to  our  Nav v* 
in  the  introduction  of  the  apprentice  system.  My 
impressions  of  it,  were,  at  first,  unfavorable ;  but 
they  have,  of  late,  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
The  objections  to  the  system  are,  that,  althoog-h  on 


than  that  great  cause,  which  must  always  be  fore-  board  receiving  ships,  good  instructors  are  gene- 
most  in  operating  such  changes,  namely,  the  influ-  rally  provided ;  still,  that  receiving  ships  are  alvvavs 
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bad  plices  for  boys  as  well  aa  men  ;  that,  on  board 
sea-going  vessels,  these  boys  are  much  in  the  way, 
(aboat  50  are  allowed  to  a  frigate,  and  so  to  other 
siapBt  in  proportion)  and  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  crew ;  that,  in  aach  vessels,  they  very  seldom 
eu  lure  capable  teachers,  even  where  the  best  ef- 
forts are  ased ;  and  that  very  often,  very  little  care 
of  any  kiod  will  be  taken  of  them ;  and  lastly,  that, 
after  goremment  has  had  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  briogiog  them  up,  stilt,  as  soon  as  they  can  do 
iU  tbey  will  leave  the  Navy,  and  carry  their  supe- 
rior acqairements  to  a  better  market  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  where  many  of  them  will  readily 
find  employment  as  mates  or  captains.    All  these 
are  serious  objections;  and  I  know,  they  have  strong 
bold  QpoQ  the  minds  of  many  persons  of  sound  and 
discriminating  judgment.     That  the  system  is  best 
as  it  is  now,  I  do  not  assert :  indeed,  I  have  never 
met  with  an  officer  who  approved  of  it  fully  in  its 
present  form.    The  last  objection,  however,  seems 
to  apply  to  all  forms ;  and  I  will  notice  this  the  first. 
The  qoestion,  whether  the  Navy  will  receive  the 
beoeiSt  of  this  somewhat  expensive  mode  of  getting 
sailors,  will  depend  for  its  solution,  altogether,  or 
it  all  events  chiefly,  apon  the  bringing  up  which 
ibey  receive.    The  Navy  will,  certainly,  have  the 
advantage  of  first,  or  earliest  impressions.     There 
is  no  doabt  that  a  sailor,  long  accustomed  to  a  man- 
of-war,  does  not  readily  accustom  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a  merchant  vessel,  where  the  labor  is 
moch  greater,  the  provisions  generally  are  not  so 
good,  and  where  in  case  of  sickness,  the  attention 
and  comforts  are  greatly  inferior.     A  regular  man- 
of-warVman  likes,  now  and  then,  to  try  a  merchant 
ship;  but  he,  generally,  returns  again,  very  soon, 
to  swing  his  hammock  and  spread  his  mess-cloth 
in  the  good  old  place.     The  habits,  the  duties,  the 
tooe  of  feeling  in  a  merchant  vessel,  are  all  alien 
to  bim.    This  will  give  the  Navy  a  great  advantage 
with  regard  to  apprentice  sailors.     Some  will  find 
employment  elsewhere ;  bnt  nearly  all,  if  early  care 
is  taken  to  attach  them  to  the  Navy,  will  abide  by 
it  throQgh  life.     But  in  order  to  form  this  attach- 
ment, some  changes  might  perhaps  be  found  desir- 
^e.    Regular  sailors  all  dislike  receiving  ships, 
and  snch  vessels  are   not,  I  think,  adapted  for 
forming  early  and  favorable  prepossessions.     They 
are  necessarily  places  of  idleness ;  and  idleness  is 
erer  the  parent  of  vice :  sailors,  coming  home 
from  a  cmtse,  and  having,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
few  months  still  to  serve,  when  their  ship  is  dis- 
charged, have  qaite  a  horror  of  a  receiving  ship. 
Tbey  say,  that  the  good  stock  of  clothes  which 
tbej  bring  back,  and  their  little  nick-nacks  from 
f^eign  countries,  all  slip  away  from  them,  in  such 
a  place,  they  know  not  how ;  leaving  only  the  con- 
seioosDess  that  they  are  stripped  and  destitute.     I 
have  no  particalar  allusions  in  these  remarks ; 
iKir  do  I  in  the  least  reflect,  in  them,  on  the 
coodoct  of  commanders  of  such  ships.    On  the 


contrary,  I  think  that  the  idleness,  in  a  receiv- 
ing ship,  necessarily  produces  such  evils;  and 
still  more  particularly,  at  present,  when  these 
ships  are  full  of  landsmen  and  others  not  brought  up 
regularly  in  the  service.  Apprentice  lads  have 
good  literary  instruction  in  such  vessels ;  but  still, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  they  are  not  places  to  create 
attachment  to  a  man-of-war.  On  board  of  sea-go- 
ing ships,  my  observation  of  the  system  has  not 
been  very  extensive.  I  have  seen  apprentice  boys 
in  them  very  well  treated,  and  forming  attachments 
to  the  Navy,  which  no  time  can  break ;  but,  I  can 
well  conceive  too,  that  they  may  be  greatly  neg- 
lected, and  led  to  get  along  as  well  as  they  may. 
It  is  certain,  that  as  no  especial  provision  is  made 
for,instructors  for  them ;  and  as  their  number  makes 
them  often  in  the  way ;  and  as  being  rated  as  part  of 
the  ship^s  complement,  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the 
crew,  there  is  frequently  a  prejudice  against  them, 
that  is  not  adapted  to  procure  for  them  kind  treat- 
ment, or  to  secure  kind  feelings  in  return.  Could 
a  few  small  vessels,  say  light  brigs,  be  manned  en- 
tirely with  them,  with  six  or  eight  old  sailors  to 
give  them  instruction  in  splicing  rope,  &c. — and 
these  vessels  be  put  under  the  command  of  suitable 
persons,  a  very  happy  result  would  be  obtained. 
They  would  be  well  taken  care  of,  well  instructed, 
well  exercised  in  seamanship;  and  most  of  all, 
would  be  effectually  and  inalienably  attached  to  the 
service.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  just  the  right 
sort  of  commanders  for  such  vessels  ;  but  we  have 
such  in  the  Navy ;  and,  with  them,  a  happier  place 
or  a  more  useful  one  than  such  an  apprentice-ship, 
could  not  readily  be  found. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  congress,  before  long,  will 
give  us  an  institution,  in  some  shape  or  other,  for  a 
more  enlarged  education  of  our  midshipmen.  One 
is  very  greatly  needed.  Of  the  effect  of  such  a 
school  in  opening  to  officers  resources  within  them- 
selves, and  in  refining  and  elevating  their  general 
character,  and  in  giving  them  a  higher  standing  in 
society  on  shore,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  And 
not  only  this ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  service  are 
beginning  absolutely  to  demand  such  advantages  of 
education.  The  sciences  of  the  age  are  all  in  rapid 
progression.  Works,  which  constitute  the  stop- 
ping point  of  science  of  one  generation,  are  the  prim- 
mers  of  the  next.  These  sciences  are  penetrating 
into  every  thing,  and  affecting  transformations;  and 
any  set  of  men  that  will  not  keep  pace  with  them, 
must  be  the  sufferers.  We  have,  now,  Paixhan 
guns  in  nearly  all  ships  recently  fitted  out.  How 
many  of  our  officers  could  trust  themselves  to  pre- 
pare their  shot  1  In  case  of  war,  we  should  need 
suddenly  a  great  many  steamers.  How  many  of 
our  officers  would  be  competent  to  take  charge  of 
them  ?  I  could  pursue  this  subject  much  further ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it ;  and  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  during  the  last  session  of 
congress,  a  near  approach  was  made  towards  giving 
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us  a  college ;  and  officers  friendly  to  the  subject,  were 
thrown  into  fear  that  congress  was  going  to  legis- 
late about  it  too  fast.  It  was  proposed  to  establish 
it  near  fort  Monroe.  Had  this  been  done,  it  may 
be  queried  whether  the  latent  jealonsies  between 
the  two  services,  might  not,  sooner  or  later,  have 
disturbed  the  peace  of  both ;  and  have  led  to  mis- 
chief. We  have  already,  in  the  Naval  Asylum  at 
Philadelphia,  a  building  sufficiently  large,  and  very 
well  adapted  to  an  institution,  such,  at  all  events, 
as  it  might  be  proper  to  commence  with.  Bat  this 
is  a  subject  not  proper  for  me  to  discuss  at  length ; 
and,  I  mention  it,  only  because  the  friends  of  a 
Naval  College  were  alarmed  by  this  choice  of  place, 
lest  it  should  eventually  be  entirely  fatal  to  their 
hopes. 

I  have,  in  writing  these  remarks,  been  careful  to 
choose  my  words  with  soberness,  so  as  not  to  allow 
myself,  by  the  strong  interest  of  the  topics,  to  be 
carried  into  any  false  views  of  facts,  or  into  any 
illusions  of  hope.  I  might,  I  think,  have  drawn  a 
far  more  vivid  picture,  without  departing  from  the 
truth ;  but  I  preferred  to  write  guardedly,  so  as  not  to 
give  offence  to  those  who  may  be  less  sanguine  on 
these  subjects  than  myself. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  New- York,  during 
the  last  year,  by  gentlemen  of  the  army  and  Navy, 
interested  in  the  religious  improvement  of  these 
branches  of  our  service.  I  trust  they  will  be  con- 
tinued. The  proceedings  at  their  last  meeting, 
were  highly  interesting,  and  their  various  resolu- 
tions, if  carried  into  effect,  will  doubtless  result  in 
important  good.  J. 

U.  S.  Frigate,  Constitution,  1842. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY   PAYNE   KENYON  KILBOU£N. 
l. 

And  agaio  I  mast  leave  thee,  dear  land  of  my  fathera ! — 

Dim  shapea  in  the  distance  are  beck'ning  to  me ; 
When  dark  o'er  my  pathway,  the  tempest-cloud  gathers, 

How  fondly  my  spirit  will  fly  hack  to  thee  ! 
I  leave  thee,  loved  land,  toil  and  danger  despising. 

Yet  the  l)onds  that  unite  us  no  distance  can  sever; 
One  star  in  thy  skies,  from  the  dawn  of  its  rising, 

Hath  guided  my  sicps,  and  will  guide  them  forever! 

II. 

There  our  dreams,  in  the  mist  of  enchantment  arrayed, 

Told  I  he  noise  we  wouid  make  when  we  grew  to  be  men  I 
And  there  arc  the  fields  where  in  boyhood  we  played, — 

And  there  is  the  dwelling  that  sheltered  us  then  ; 
No  more  shall  'ix»  ancient  walla  echo  our  tread ; 

No  more,  at  its  altars,  in  prayer  shall  wc  bow; 
The  friends  it  enfolded  arc  scattered  or  dead. 

And  the  faces  arc  airangc  that  are  gathered  there  now. 

III. 
Sweet  vale  of  my  childhood  ! — in  sadness  I  turn 

From  scenes  that  have  been  and  must  ever  be  dear ; 
And,  long  as  the  fires  of  affection  shall  bum, 

Thoughts  of  thee  shall  awaken  the  smile  and  the  teax! 


What  changes  may  come  ere  I  greet  thee  again  ! 

The  child  may  have  grown  to  a  sophist  or  sage— 
The  bright  locks  of  youth  may  be  hoary  and  thin, 

And  the  cheek  of  the  maiden  be  wrinkled  with  age. 

IV. 
I  go— but  thy  scenes  will  be  none  the  less  bright ; 

Of  thy  romance  and  beauty  the  bard  will  still  dream  ;— 
Othei  eyes  will  behold,  with  a  glow  of  delight, 

The  lake  and  the  landscape,  the  mountain  and  stream. 
As  gaily,  as  sweetly,  the  wild  flowers  will  blossom, 

As  erst,  when  they  yielded  their  perfumes  for  me ; 
Oh  !  when  life  shall  be  pass'd,  I  would  rest  on  thy  bosom, 

And  the  dust  which  thou  gave'st,  I  would  give  back  to 
thee! 

V. 
How  many,  alas !  from  our  presence  have  gone, 

Whose  love  gathered  brightness  as  life  neared  its  close  I 
Sleep  on,  ye  loved  ones !  till  the  morning  shall  dawn, 

And  the  songs  of  eternity  break  your  repose ! 
Ve  shall  pass— ye  shall  pass  through  the  gravels  gloomy 

portal. 
On  the  wings  of  a  seraph  your  apirits  shall  rise, 

And  clad  in  the  garments  of  glory  immortal. 
Ye  shall  dwell  with  the  ransomed  of  God  in  the  skies. 

VI. 

A  grave  yard  !— where,  wrapped  in  undreaming  repose, 
Frienda,  kindred  and  neighbors  are  laid  side  by  side; 

How  it  softens  the  wrath  of  the  bitterest  foes  1 
How  it  hushes  and  humbles  the  vauntings  of  pride ! 

"  Writ  in  marble"  are  names  once  familiar  to  me, 
Of  the  wisest,  the  gayest,  the  fairest  of  all! 

How  startling  the  thought !— can  it  be— can  it  be- 
That  the  forms  we  have  cherish'd,  are  hid  *neath  the  pall ! 

VII. 
Farewell  to  the  past !    Like  an  unwritten  story, 

The  future  is  teeming  with  pleasure  or  woe  ;— 
Ye  angels  of  love,  and  ye  phantoms  of  glory, 

Lead  on !    I  will  follow  wherever  ye  go ! 
Yet  long  through  the  lapse  of  fast-coming  years, 

Tho*  I  bask  in  life's  sunshine,  or  bow  to  its  gale, 
I  will  cherish  alike,  in  rejoicing  and  tears. 

The  friends  and  the  home  that  once  gladdened  the  vale ! 
LUchfidd,  Ct.,  May,  1842. 


THE  FRENCH  DRAMATISTS. 
RACINE. 

*'Du  th^atro  Fran<;ais  Thonneur  et  la  merrcille,  11  sut  i-rs- 

Busciter  Sophocle  en  ses  Merits ; 
Et  dans  Tart  d'enchanter  les  co^ura  et  les  esprits,  surpasset 

Euripide  et  balancer  Comeille." — BoUeau. 

The  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  between 
Racine  and  Corneille,  are  innumerable,  yet  several 
points  in  their  literary  and  personal  character,  are 
so  decidedly  opposite,  as  to  become  contrasts* 
rather  than  demand  comparisons.  They  were  both 
the  idols  of  a  nation,  whose  enthusiasm  is  loud  and 
boundless  in  admiration  of  its  favorites,  and  they 
alike  closed  their  successful  careers,  amid  the  deli* 
rious  tumult  and  excitement  of  a  people*s  unre- 
strained applause.  They  equally  strove  to  purify 
the  literature  of  their  country,  to  elevate  its  ten- 
dencies, to  erase  the  stains  with  which  time  and 
false  taste  had  obscured  much  that  might  have  been 
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brilliant,  and  to  overcome  oppoeition,  not  gradually, 
oor  timidly,  as  those  who  doubted  the  truth  of  their 
mission,  but  valorously  and  firmly,  with  the  bold- 
ness of  men,  who  acknowledged  their  responsibility, 
and  were  prepared  to  meet  it,  of  souls  strong  in  the 
facalty  of  exertion,  and  not  to  be  borne  down  by  per- 
secution, nor  tomed  aside  by  difficulties.  Theirs 
were  the  brave,  stoat,  martyr-hearts,  not  lightly  to 
begoferned  or  swerved;  the  hearts  which,  variously 
directed,  have  wielded  the  world *s  destinies,  from 
the  beginning,  and  made  by  their  very  existence,  a 
memorable  era  in  lifers  history. 

Yet,  thoogh  their  purpose  was  the  same,  the 
Dramatists  differed  in  many  respects,  and  most  of 
the  French  writers  who  have  compared  them,  give 
the  preference  to  Racine.  His  superiority  in  man- 
ner and  conversational  grace,  was  calculated  to 
render  bim  more  popular  with  his  contemporaries, 
than  one  whose  personal  awkwardness  singularly 
contrasted  with  the  polished  beauty  of  his  intellect, 
and  Racine  was  fortunate  in  the  formation  and  con- 
tinuance of  several  deroted  friendships.  La  Harpe, 
in  his  beantifol  "  Eloge,"  awards  him  that  fervent 
and  eloquent  praise,  which  only  one  genius,  can  be- 
stow on  another  :  "  Le  dirai-je  V*  he  says,  "  Cor- 
neiDe  me  parait  ressembler  k  ces  Titans  audacieux, 
qni  tombeot  sous  les  montagnes  qu  'ils  ont  entas- 
Kes ;  Racine  me  parait  le  veritable  Promethee  qui 
a  raii  le  feu  des  cieux.*' 

The  former  stood  for  awhile,  in  solitary  greatness, 
the  first  brilliant  mind,  after  centuries  of  literary 
gloom,  and  his  light  seemed  brighter,  for  the  long 
ages  of  darkness  it  "  made  visible. "  He  came  forth 
Qodaanted  by  obstacles,  and  swayed  with  a  master- 
Bpiht,  the  powerful  delusions  of  the  stage.  He 
towered  with  irresistible  self-confidence,  far  above 
opposition,  and  dazzled  and  startled,  till  from  very 
astonishment,  he  wrought  upon  men^s  judgment, 
and  almost  defied  their  censure.  He  advanced 
without  formidable  rivalry,  and  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  originator  of  a  new  style, 
vbich  his  successor  strengthened  and  perfected. 
Racine's  tone  was  more  persuasive  and  he  charmed 
by  the  melodious  correctness  of  his  poetry,  and  the 
polish  of  compositions  w^hich  were  most  admired 
vben  closest  criticised.  He  won  approval  be- 
caose  none  could  deny  that  he  deserved  its  best 
^d  highest  rewards,  and  verily  France  bestowed 
them! 

Men  of  genius !  how  many  hearts  have  thrilled 
beneath  your  mental  influence,  how  many  voices 
liave  rapturously  proclaimed  your  power,  and  rung 
Ihe  triumph-peal  of  your  praise !  Even  for  us  in 
these  after-times,  there  lingers  a  magic  in  your 
Banies;the  age  which  you  hallowed  and  adorned,  has 
passed  away,  and  posterity  still  reverently  enshrines 
the  memory  of  minds  which  have  written  for  them- 
"Wcs,  an  undying  history.  You  have  left  on  the 
*'8uk)s  of  Time,"  footsteps  which  shall  not  bd 
cnsed:  yon  have  spoken  burning  words,  that  make 


immortal  music,  though  the  bewildering  vision  of 
your  lives,  long  ago  hath  vanished !  The  perplexi- 
ties of  your  onward  course,  the  annoyances  you 
encountered,  the  intellectual  loneliness,  which  the 
greatly  gifted  must  inevitably  endure,  who  would 
shrink,  even  from  troubles  like  these,  could  they 
gain  your  recompense  %  Yours  was  the  might  to 
mould  men's  thoughts  with  language,  and  to  write 
your  records  on  their  hearts.  Yours  was  the  holy 
and  haunted  lot  of  the  children  of  song,  and  you 
made  our  common  world  radiant  with  the  fair  ima- 
ginings, the  mysterious  illusions  of  the  shadow- 
land  of  dreams.  Ah  !  were  these  things  perishable, 
could  the  recorded  inspiration  of  intellect  fade  from 
us,  as  the  beautiful  fades  from  the  material  crea- 
tion, then  indeed,  the  pilgrimage  of  life  were  very 
sad,  and  the  glorious  workings  of  human  thought, 
but  wild  and  mournful  vanity ! 

Racine's  early  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Boi- 
leau  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  his  literary  la- 
bors, and  his  companion's  kind,  yet  impartial  criti- 
cism, corrected  many  of  those  errors  and  inaccura- 
cies of  style  which  mar  the  youthful  efforts,  even 
of  genius.  Boileau's  taste  was  proverbially  cor- 
rect and  unerring,  and  he  never  denied  its  perfect- 
ing influence  to  one,  whose  very  ardor  and  im- 
petuosity of  inspiration  rendered  his  first  produc- 
tions defective.  It  is  singular  how  little  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  rested  on  Corneille,  in  his  judgment  of 
Racine's  early  attempts  at  dramatic  compositiooi 
and  that  such  a  direction  of  the  young  writer's  ge- 
nius, should  have  been  disapproved  and  restrained 
by  a  mind  and  temperament  so  nearly  akin  to  his 
own,  and  so  preeminently  successful  in  tragic  deli- 
neations. The  lofty  and  undisputed  statioji  of  "  Le 
grand  Corneille,"  as  his  French  biographers  de- 
light to  name  him,  his  total  freedom  from  all  fear  of 
rivalry,  and  his  habitual  encouragement  of  aspiring 
followers,  in  a  pathway  he  had  rendered  distinguish- 
ed forbade  the  assignment  of  any  selfish  or  unwor- 
thy motive  in  his  opinion  of  a  poet,  whose  later 
career  so  brilliantly  refuted  these  depressing  augu- 
ries, and  he  afterwards,  with  characteristic  magna- 
nimity, wondered  at  his  own  blindness  of  judgment. 
He  gladly  acknowledged  the  complete  disappoint- 
ment of  his  former  predictions,  and  amid  the  ex- 
citement of  Racine's  future  applause,  there  was  no 
accent  of  truer  and  more  cordial  congratulation  than 
that  of  him,  "  qui  dut  avoir  pour  lui  lavoix  de  son 
sidcle,  dont  il  6tait  le  createur." 

The  comedy  of  Les  Plaideurs,  written  in  a  fit 
of  pique  occasioned  by  his  failure  in  a  law-suit, 
evinces  great  comic  talent,  and  proves  that  Racine 
possessed  an  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  scarcely 
inferior  to  Moli^re,  but  his  taste  directed  him  dif- 
ferently. He  loved  to  portray  the  more  solemn 
and  gorgeous  scenes  of  existence,  to  depict  the 
strong  conflicting  workings  of  hearts  touched  by 
sorrow,  and  the  stirrings  of  spirits,  wildly  wrought 
upon,  by  the  deepest  of  human  passions. 
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The  sad  circumstances  of  life  seem  usually  the 
favorite  themes  of  the  loftiest  order  of  intellect, 
and  it  appears  as  if  genius,  in  its  restless  struggles 
and  yearnings,  claims  affinity  with  those  overwhelm- 
ing emotions,  which  make  actual  occurrences  the 
saddest  of  tragedies,  and  truth  more  full  of  grief 
than  the  most  vivid  of  fictions. 

If  the  assertion  be  correct,  that  variableness  of 
conception  is  a  characteristic  of  the  highest  minds, 
Racine  was  wholy  deserving  of  that  name  of  "  ge- 
nius,''  so  frequently  taken  in  vain,  and  his  faculty 
of  presenting  events  and  individuals  so  totally  dis- 
similar, is  among  his  most  prominent  traits,  and  one 
which  developed  its  strength  even  in  youth,  when 
the  imagination  of  an  author  is  prone  to  be  exclu- 
sive in  its  delineations.  The  young  composer  draws 
his  favorite  ideal,  rather  than  reality,  and  it  is  ordi- 
narily, when  time,  and  wordly  experience  have  left 
their  imprints,  that  he  acquires  the  power  of  many 
sidedness  and  learns  to  paint  the  changing  hues  in 
the  prism  of  life. 

Racine's  disposition  was  strangely  susceptible, 
and  easily  acted  on  by  external  impressions.  His 
thoughts  and  purposes  were  constantly  liable  to  al- 
teration by  the  influence  of  the  various  circles  with 
whom  he  mingled.  The  greatest  proof  of  this  was 
afforded  by  his  singular  desire  to  forsake  society, 
with  all  its  daxzling  and  generously-proffered  allure- 
ments, for  the  permanent  seclusion  of  a  monastic 
destiny.  The  religious  intercourse,  in  which  he 
was  plunged  for  awhile,  gave  rise  to  this  sudden 
inclination,  and  in  his  zeal  he  looked  on  his  former 
pursuits  as  idle  and  reprehensible,  and  endeavored 
with  fanatical  fervor  to  banish  every  throb  of  ima- 
ginative impulse,  to  stay  the  rapid  tide  of  inspira- 
tion, and  finally,  to  shroud  with  the  cowl,  the  brow 
where  the  laurel  was  already  twining.  Potent  in- 
deed must  have  been  the  faculty  of  self-sacrifice, 
that  could  have  rendered  such  a  determination  for 
an  instant  endurable  to  a  heart  which  had  beat 
quickly  at  the  sound  of  popular  approbation,  and 
grown  proud  with  the  speedy  gratification  of  a  wri- 
ter's noblest  aspirations.  For  him  there  could  have 
been  no  contentment  in  an  existence  of  strict  retire- 
ment; the  settled  religious  conviction  of  its  utility, 
the  confirmed  distaste  for  active  enjoyments,  or  the 
enduring  presence  of  some  severe  disappointment, 
motives  which  often  prompt  the  votaries  of  pious 
retreat,  were  all  wanting  in  his  experience.  Truly 
they  must  have  been  singular,  the  poet's  dreams  of 
a  lonely  cell  and  its  quiet  meditations,  of  a  sojourn 
afar  from  the  voice  of  mortal  vanities,  of  days  in- 
terrupted in  their  monotony  only  by  prayer,  and  of 
nights,  silent  and  solitary ;  when  around  him,  were 
the  stirring  realities  of  the  brightest  age  of  France, 
the  glittering  pageantry  of  Europe's  most  brilliant 
court,  days  of  bewildering  variety,  nights  all  too 
brief,  for  his  exciting  triumphs.  The  tempting 
stillness  of  Chartreuse  would  have  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  tumult  of  his  accustomed  occupa- 


tions; the  calm,  unbroken  routine  of  sacred  duties, 
would  scarcely  have  satisfied  a  temperament  of  ar- 
dent poetic  enthusiasm,  and  a  fancy  filled  with  the 
gorgeous  deceptions  and  impassioned  romances  of 
a  theatrical  employment.  Not  for  him,  with  his 
exacting  nature,  his  yearning  expectations,  were 
the  mysterious  noiselessness  of  the  desert,  the  tin- 
witnessed  penance  of  the  monastery ;  his  lot  was 
cast  in  the  busy  toil  of  the  moving  world,  amid  the 
ceaseless  hum  of  many  voices,  and  in  the  presence 
of  ambition's  radiant  hopes.  The  transient,  though 
sincere  desire  for  an  ecclesiastical  profession  was 
at  length  dissipated  by  the  influence  of  gayer  anti- 
cipations, and  Racine  sought  in  domestic  life,  the 
happiness  he  never  could  have  found  in  that  loneli- 
ness which  for  aspiring  minds  like  his,  mocks  with 
the  promise  of  peace,  but  giveth  none. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Racine's  brief  pro- 
ductions, is  his  eloge  of  Comeille,  composed  soon 
after  that  Dramatist's  death.  His  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  poet's  endowments,  heightened 
his  eloquence,  w^hich  was  made  more  impressive  by 
the  blending  of  warm  personal  admiration  and  af- 
fection for  one,  who  though  long  his  rival,  had 
never  ceased  to  be  his  friend.  Racine  attached 
less  value  to  the  honors  awarded  him,  than  is  usu- 
ally felt  by  those  who  mingle  industrious  exertion 
with  the  impulses  of  genius;  but  his  religious  con- 
victions were  opposed  to  public  distinctions,  and 
tended  to  restrain  that  pining  for  celebrity,  fre- 
quently so  difficult  to  control.  Never,  even  in  his 
most  gratifying  and  rapturous  moments,  did  the 
author  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, nor  forfeit  his  self-approval,  to  obtain  popu- 
lar applause.  His  piety  was  a  sentiment,  a  faith 
of  the  feelings,  rather  than  a  reflection  of  the  in- 
tellect. *'  La  raison,"  remarks  Boileau  of  his  as- 
sociate, "  la  raison  conduit  ordinairement  les  autres 
k  la  foi;  c'est  la  foi  qui  a  conduit  Racine  k  la 
raison." 

Racine's  Essays  in  historical  composition,  were 
favorably  regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
considered  sufficiently  graphic  and  correct  to  enti- 
tle him  to  rank  among  the  ablest  French  historians, 
and  the  Abbe  D'Olivet,  a  critic  not  easily  satisfied; 
deemed  them  calculated  to  win  for  their  writer  the 
same  enviable  position  on  the  list  of  prose  authors, 
which  he  had  gained  among  Dramatists.  Racine's 
own  judgment  of  these  compositions,  appears  to 
have  been  less  flattering,  and  he  evidently  preferred 
to  exercise  his  powers  in  a  style  more  imaginative. 
He  soon  grew  weary  of  tracking  the  perplexing 
mazes  of  human  motive  along  the  by-ways  of  po- 
litical intrigue,  and  he  loved  better  to  ramble  with 
the  silent  companionship  of  his  pleasant  fancies, 
amid  the  sweet  haunts  of  the  flowery  land  of  song. 

The  tragedy  of  La  Thebaide,  for  which  the  com- 
poser solicits  the 'reader's  leniency,  and  pleads  his 
youth  when  it  was  written,  though  certainly  not 
lacking  censurable  points,  abounds  in  melancholy' 
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beaatjf  md  is  remarkable  as  the  production  of  a 
miod  far  from  haying  attained  the  maturity  of  its 
perceptions.     The  sorrowful  tone  of  the  subject 
bannonized  well  with  a  fancy,  fraught  with  poetic 
sadnesSf  and  delighting  to  throw  its  own  rich  co- 
loring, on  scenes  so  full  of  passionate  resistance,  of 
eloqaent  utterance,  and  the  proud  hearths  worst  de- 
spair.   He  avoids  in  this  drama,  Corneille's  usual 
defect,  for  love  is  only  vaguely  and  incidentally  de- 
picted, and  there  is  no  sentimental  weakness  to  mar 
the  mysterious  horror  of  one  of  the  deepest  trage- 
dies recorded  in  history.     This  frightful  picture  of 
fraternal  hatred,  was  a  singular  selection  for  one 
after\i*ards  named  '  Le  Peintre  de  Tamour,'  to  make 
the  foundation  of  his  early  effort ;  and  the  play  is 
doubly  interesting  to  the  critic,  as  it  displays  the 
current  of  the  writer^s  youthful  genius,  and  shadows 
forth  that  promise  of  greater  excellence,  which 
the  Poet's  subsequent  labors,  so  nobly  and  faithfully 
redeemed.     Perrault  in  his  lives  of  illustrious  men, 
compared  Racine's  drama  of  Andromaque,  com- 
posed at  a  later  period,  to  the  most  highly  finished 
vorks  of  his  predecessor,  and  declared   it  fully 
equal  to  Lee  id.     Its  first  reception,  however,  was 
far  from  favorable,  and  the  author  on  its  publication, 
was  obliged  to  contend  with  that  ridicule,  which  is 
the  roost  unendurable  of  criticisms.    A  parody  in 
the  form  of  a  comedy  was  composed  and  performed, 
which  rendered  completely  ludicrous,  many  of  the 
Dramatist's  finest  sentiments  and  imaginings,  and 
it  was  Ions  before  the  various  orimnal  beauties  of 
the  piece  were  properly  appreciated,  and  the  author 
awarded  the  approbation  he  justly  merited.     Ra- 
cine appears  to  have  borne  with  philosophic  equa- 
nimity, the  ordeal  inflicted  by  popular  caprice,  and 
it  was  probably  beneficial  in  its  results ;  for,  he  af- 
terwards wrote  more  guardedly,  and  in  some  res- 
pects, more  correctly. 

Racine's  domestic  life  was  tranquil,  but  could 
scarcely  hare  been  happy,  for  his  wife  was  wholly 
destitute  of  sympathy  with  his  favorite  occupations, 
and  felt  so  little  interest  in  his  success  that  she  was 
often  ignorant  even  of  the  titles  of  tragedies,  which 
were  winning  loudest  approval,  and  crowning  their 
composer  with  fame's  un withering  garland.  What 
a  sad  detail  of  private  sorrow,  does  that  single  cir- 
comstance  hold  forth,  and  how  frequently  and  pain- 
fally  must  the  dreamer  have  turned  disappointed 
firom  a  soul,  thus  at  variance  with  his  own,  and 
yearned,  moamfnlly  and  vainly,  for  that  better  love, 
the  fair  visions  of  his  spirit  had  painted !  It  were 
a  pleasant  thing,  could  we  separate  the  double  ex- 
istence of  those  who  have  carried  the  cross  of  in- 
tellect and  won  the  martyrdom  of  celebrity,  could 
we  take  from  their  worldly  pilgrimage,  the  shadow- 
ing memory  of  its  ordinary  trials,  and  view  their 
mental  endowments  apart  from  the  darkenfng  clouds 
of  humanity.  The  moral  attributes  and  mental  pe- 
coliarities  of  a  single  character,  were  the  study  ofl 
years;  for,  we  believe  there  never  yet  has  been  an 


instance  of  that  perfect  comprehension  and  sympa- 
thy, we  all  dream  of  in  our  youth,  but  none  of  us 
find  in  our  experience.  We  look  on  others  through 
the  deceiving  medium  of  our  own  different  tastes  and 
personal  prejudices  and  these,  sometimes  uncon- 
sciously veil  our  judgment. 

Who  has  not  known  the  pain  of  being  miscon- 
strued I  who  has  not  felt  the  heart  shrink  dejected 
within  itself,  before  the  dread  of  misinterpretation, 
or  depart  chilled  and  saddened,  from  those  who 
may  love,  but  cannot  sympathise  ?  There  are  few 
whose  daily  existence  has  not  been  fraught  with 
these  griefs,  and  such  miscomprehension  is  espe- 
cially the  portion  of  minds  above  the  common  level, 
whose  conceptions  and  anticipations  are  not  of  the 
earth,  earthly.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  se- 
verest trials  which  the  poet's  genius  was  heir  to, 
this  conviction  of  indifference  where  he  should  have 
obtained  fondest  congeniality  ;  this  depressing,  ir- 
remediable isolation  of  spirit.  The  man  of  trans- 
cendant  intellect  must  often  endure  in  silence,  for 
his  regrets  are  sometimes  too  visionary  to  be  un- 
derstood even  by  watchful  friendship.  Only  love, 
the  pure  and  perfect  love  whose  angel-light  shines 
but  once  on  the  human  heart,  can  penetrate  these 
mysteries  of  our  being,  and  when  that  blessing  is 
denied  his  life,  the  poet  has  one  hope  the  more, 
added  to  his  dreams  of  heaven. 

Jane  Tatlob  Lomax. 
Washington  City. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 


BY   LCWX8  J.   CIST. 


"  Mother !  dear  Mother !  the  feelings  nurst, 
As  I  hung  at  thy  bosom,  clung  round  thee  first  : 
'  Twas  the  earliest  link  in  love's  warm  chain, 
'  Tis  the  only  one  that  will  long  remain ; 
And,  as  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
Some  friend  still  trusted,  drops  away, 
Mother  1  dear  Mother!  Oh !  dost  thou  see 
How  tlie  shortened  chain  brings  me  nearer  thee !" 

Mother  !  they  say  to  me,  that  thou 

Beginnest  to  grow^  old  ; 
That  time,  in  furrows  on  thy  brow 

Hath  placed  his  impress  cold : — 
*  Tis  so !— yet  still  dost  thou  appear 

As  young  and  fair  to  me. 
As  when  an  infant,  Mother  dear, 

I  played  upon  thy  kneo  ! 

They  tell  me.  Mother !  that  thy  cheek 

Hath  lost  its  ruddy  glow. 
Of  which  so  ofl  Pve  heard  those  speak 

Who  knew  thee  long  ago : 
It  may  be  so ! — yet  will  I  press 

That  cheek  with  love  as  strong, 
As  when  in  childhood's  fond  embrace. 

Upon  thy  neck  I  hung. 

They  tell  me  many  a  charm,  once  fair, 

Beginneth  to  decay, — 
That  thy  once  glossy,  ra?en  hair, 

Is  turning  fast  to  gray  ; 
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Yet  I  each  hoary  tress  revere — 
Each  charm  by  thee  posscss'd, 

Doth  still  to  me  as  fair  appear, 
As  first  my  sight  it  bless'd ! 

And  yet  I  know,  'tis  even  so, 

For  Time  is  hurrying  on  ; 
And  those  who  live  to  bless  us  now, 

Alas  !  will  soon  be  gone  : 
And,  Mother  dear,  it  grieves  my  soul 

To  think  that,  day  by  day, 
Thour't  reaching  nearer  to  thy  goal^ 

And  soon  must  pass  away  ! 

Mother !  in  sooth  it  fiUeth  me 

With  sorrow,  sharp  and  keen. 
When  I  look  back  and  think,  to  thee 

How  wayward  J  have  been. 
Oh  \  could  I  but  live  o'er  again 

My  life  from  infancy, 
I  think,  how  much  of  care  and  pain, 

Mother !  I'd  spare  to  thee ! 

Ah !  vain  the  wish !— for  Time,  once  gone, 

Can  never  more  return  ; 
And,  as  it  still  is  hurrying  on, 

Still  onward  are  we  borne ; 
And  deeds  once  done,  are  done  for  aye, 

Whatever  they  may  betoken  ; 
And  we  may  utter  words  to-day. 

Can  never  be  unspoken  ! 

But,  Mother !  though  I  cannot  now 

Call  back  the  years  are  past, — 
Remove  the  shadows  from  thy  brow, 

That  Time  hath  on  it  cast ; — 
Yet  may  it  be  my  sweetest  care 

Each  care  of  thine  t*  assuage ; 
And  soothe  thine  every  future  year 

Of  earthly  pilgrimage ! 


JEWISH  ANECDOTES. 

(translated  from  the  FRENCH.) 

[The  following  anecdotes  are  translated  from  an  interest- 
ing work  published  this  year  at  Paris,  entitled  Les  Mali- 
tinees  du  Samedi  (The  Saturday  Mornings,)  written  by  G. 
Ben  Levi,  for  the  use  of  the  Israelitish  youth  of  France.] 

ABRAHAM  AND  THE  IDOLS. 

At  the  period,  when  the  first  of  our  holy  patri- 
archs lived,  worship  was  offered  to  the  images  of 
raen,  of  animals,  of  plants,  and  fantastical  beings, 
carved  of  wood,  sculptured  of  stone,  or  cast  in  me- 
tal, to  which  divine  power  was  ascribed  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition. 

Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  himself  a  ma- 
ker of  Idols,  and  nevertheless  adored  them,  which 
was  repugnant  to  the  good  sense  of  his  son.  One 
day,  when  Abraham  was  at  home  alone,  an  old 
man  presented  himself  in  the  idol- warehouse  of 
Terah,  to  buy  one  of  them.  "  How  old  are  you  V 
asked  Abraham,  of  the  old  man.  "  Eighty  years." 
**  How!  what !  yon,  who  are  so  old,  do  you  wish  to 
worship  an  image  that  my  father^s  workmen  made 
yesterday?"  The  old  man  understood  him,  and 
retired  ashamed. 


A  young  woman  succeeded  him.  She  came  to 
bring  a  dish  of  victuals  as  an  ofiering  to  the  idols 
of  Terah.  "  They  do  not  eat  alone,  (said  Abra- 
ham to  her,)  try  to  make  them  take  this  food  from 
your  hands,"  and  the  young  woman,  having  made 
the  attempt  without  success,  went  away  undeceived. 

Then  Abraham  broke  all  his  father^s  idols,  ex- 
cept one  only,  the  largest,  in  whose  hand  he  placed 
a  hammer.  When  Terah,  on  returning,  saw  this 
havock,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage ;  but  his  son  said 
to  him,  "  It  is  the  large  idol  that  has  done  this;  a 
good  woman  having  come  to  bring  your  divinities 
something  to  eat,  they  fell  greedily  upon  this  offer- 
ing, without  asking  leave  of  the  largest,  and  oldest 
of  them.  He  was  angry  and  has  avenged  himself 
by  treating  them  in  this  manner." 

"  You  wish  to  deceive  your  father,"  replied  Te- 
rah, full  of  wrath,  "  do  you  not  know  that  these 
images  can  neither,  speak  nor  eat,  nor  move  in  the 
least  V 

"  If  it  be  so,"  cried  Abraham, "  why  do  you  con- 
sider them  as  gods,  and  why  do  you  compel  me  to 
worship  them  1" 

DAVID  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

A  LEGEND. 

When  King  David  was  flying  across  the  desert 
of  Ziph,  pursued  by  Saul,  he  grew  impatient  at 
the  quantity  of  spiders*  webs  which  he  had  to 
break,  and  one  day,  when  he  was  pricked  by  a 
worm,  he  cried  out  in  his  passion,  '*  Great  God ! 
why  hast  thou  created  flies  and  spiders  which  are 
of  no  use,  and  only  serve  to  hurt  men  !"  "  I  will 
make  you  understand,"  answered  a  prophetic  voice. 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  descended  Mount 
Achild,  and  ventured,  by  night,  into  the  camp  of 
Saul,  to  deprive  him,  whilst  asleep,  of  his  arms  and 
his  cap.  After  having  succeeded  in  this  project, 
he  was  about  to  retire,  when  his  foot  became  en- 
tangled in  the  legs  of  the  faithful  Abner,  who  slept 
beside  Saul.  Great  was  the  embarrassment  of 
David,  how  he  should  disengage  his  foot  from  the 
hold  of  Abner,  without  awakening  this  valiant  ser- 
vant, and  to  find  himself  surprised  thus  alone  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy !  David's  anxiety  was  at  its 
height,  when  a  fly  bit  Abner  on  the  leg,  and  the 
pain  which  the  warrior  felt,  made  him  make  a 
movement  of  which  David  availed  himself,  to  with- 
draw  his  foot;  he  then  fled  quickly,  thanking  GodL 
for  having  created  flies. 

Saul,  however,  pursued  him  into  the  desert,  an<i 
to  escape  him,  David  had  slipped  into  a  cavern, 
when  God  sent  a  spider  which  wove  its  webb  across 
the  narrow  entrance  of  this  rock.  Saul  and  Abnoz* 
were  quickly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  fugitive,  and 
Abner  having  said  "  He  is  doubtless  concealed  ic». 
the  hollow  of  this  rock ;  let  us  go  seek  him  there.'** 

"  It  is  useless,"  answered  Saul,  "  do  yoa  not 
see  that  the  entrance  of  this  cavern  is  covered 
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with  a  spider *8  web,  and  that  no  one  could  have  en- 
tered withoot  breaking  this  delicate  tissue  V^ 

**  You  are  right,*'  answered  Abner,  and  they  reti- 
red to  continue  their  search  in  another  part  of  the 
deserL 

Then  David  cast  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
cried  ^  Lord !  pardon  me  for  having  doubted  thy 
viadom ;  henceforth,  my  feeble  understandnig  shall 
Dot  cease  to  humble  itself  before  the  sublime  har- 
monies of  thy  creations.  Lord !  the  smallest  of 
thy  creatures  is  of  use  to  man;  the  spiders  and  the 
flies  themselves,  have  a  part  to  perform  in  nature. 
Lord !  what  thou  sayest  is  well ;  what  thou  doest  is 
jast." 

THE  ALTAR. 
A  Pagan  came  one  day  to  seek  the  sage  Natha- 
niel, and  said  to  him,  '^  The  God  of  Israel,  who  is 
thine,  is  a  powerful  God.  I  wish  to  worship  him, 
and  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice ;  but  tdl  me,  where 
sfaoald  I  raise  him  an  altar*' ! — '*  In  thy  heart,"  an- 
svered  the  sage. 

THE  DEPOSITORY. 

When  the  ordinance  of  the  year  1311  appeared, 
by  which  King  Philip,  the  Handsome,  expelled 
from  France,  all  the  Jews,  without  exception,  no 
time  was  allowed  these  unfortunate  exiles  for  real- 
izing their  possessions.  One  of  them,  a  merchant 
of  the  quarter  of  the  city,  fearing  to  expose  the 
^old  and  jewels  of  which  he  was  possessed,  to  the 
dangers  and  accidents  of  a  long  voyage,  went  to 
seek  one  of  his  neighbors— a  citizen  of  Paris,  a 
good  Christian,  living  in  the  court  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  eDjoying  a  great  reputation  for  honesty.  **  I 
have  a  depoaite  to  entrust  to  you,"  said  he  to  him, 
"  gire  me  your  word  to  restore  it  to  me  faithfully." 
The  merchant  gave  his  word,  and  the  Jew  entrus- 
ted to  him  his  gold  and  his  jewels,  and  then  depart- 
ed for  the  South,  where  the  laws  against  the  chil- 
dres  of  Israel  were  less  severe. 

Four  years  afterwards,  Louis  having  permitted 
the  Israelites  to  reenter  France,  our  Jew  returned 
to  Paris,  and  his  first  visit  was  to  the  court  of  No- 
tre Dame ;  but  what  were  his  feelings,  when  he 
learst  that  the  merchant  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
his  foitnne,  had  been  ruined  by  unfortunate  specn- 
Iitioos,  and  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. The  Jew,  in  despair,  did  not  doabt  that  his 
fortane  had  been  swallowed  op  in  the  shipwreck 
of  the  merchant ;  however,  he  could  not  resist  the 
desire  to  heap  on  him  deserved  reproaches :  he 
discovered  his  address,  and  in  a  miserable  garret, 
without  furniture,  he  found  his  man  shivering  with 
cold,  starving  with  hunger,  and  devoured  with  cha- 
pin,  sitting  on  a  chest,  before  a  fireplace,  without 
fire.  At  this  sight,  reproaches  died  away  on  the 
Jew's  lipe ;  but  the  merchant  had  scarcely  recog- 
niied  him,  before  he  rose,  opened  his  chest,  and 
s^  to  him,  "  Hold,  here  is  the  deposite  which  yon 


have  entrusted  to  me."  "  How,"  exclaimed  the 
Jew,  **  in  spite  of  your  misery,  have  you  kept  it 
for  me  untouched  1" 

*'  This  money  was  not  mine,"  answered  the 
old  merchant,  calmly."  God  be  praised,  you 
have  come  back!  I  have  been  so  unhappy, 
that  thoughts  of  suicide  have  beset  me  a  hun- 
dred times,  but  I  have  been  -preserved  by  the 
idea  that  I  have  given  you  my  word,  and  I  was 
afraid  that  I  could  find  no  person  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  charge  of  this  deposite,  under  the 
obligation  of  keeping  my  promise."  "  You  have 
done  well  not  to  kill  yourself,"  answered  the  de- 
lighted Jew,  *'  for  your  troubles  are  ended,  the  half 
of  my  fortune  belongs  to  you."  From  that  day, 
the  Jew  and  the  Christian  lived  together  as  brothers. 

A  MERCHANT'S  BANQUET. 
A  Jew  of  Anvers,  giving  a  dinner  one  day  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  hud,  served  up  for  him  at  the  de- 
sert, pies  cooked  upon  a  bond  for  two  millions, 
which  the  Emperor  had  given  him  for  that  sum 
which  he  owed  him ;  and  as  the  Company  were  in» 
extacies  at  so  rich  a  hospitality,  Daniels  said  that 
he  did  not  pay  too  dearly  at  the  price  of  two  mil- 
lions for  the  honor  which  the  Emperor  had  done 
him,  a  simple  merchant,  in  dining  with  him.  "  You 
esteem  yourself  too  little,"  interrupted  Charles  the 
Fifth;  ^  for,  whilst  the  nobility  ruin  me,  the  men  of 
learning  instruct  me,  and  the  merchants  enrich  me." 


THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  FLANDERS. 

BV  ROBBBT  L.  WADE. 

'*  Oh  who  can  measure  woman's  lore, 

Or  probe  its  depth  and  length? 
With  all  the  meekness  of  a  dove, 

It  hath  a  lion*8  strength." 

'  Twas  a  night  of  festivity  in  Flanders.  The  an- 
cestral old  country  seat  of  the  puissant  and  far- 
famed  Count  Baldwin,  ruler  of  the  province,  was 
illumed  with  thousands  of  brilliant  lights  and  ta- 
pers, displayed  at  every  loop,  and  window,  and 
outlet  of  the  time-worn  pile.  The  strains  ojf  rich, 
joyous  music,  that  filled  the  air  with  melody  most 
sweet,  told  in  language  too  impressive  to  be  mis* 
taken,  that  naught  but  gayety  for  tlie  moment 
reigned  within.  Over  turret,  battlement  and  tow- 
er, bright  banners,  and  gay  festoons,  waved  their 
silken  folds  to  the  light  evening  breeze ;  within  the 
spacious  halls,  resounded  the  rapturous  strains  of 
soul-inspiring  musio — the  light,  gay  laughter  of  mer- 
ry-hearted damsels,  the  measured  tread  of  the  dan- 
cers' steps,  the  lay  of  the  welcomed  troubadour  blend- 
ing the  sweet  inflections  of  his  voice  with  the  harmo- 
ny of  his  instrument,  the  shouts  of  health  and  was- 
sail, the  carousal  of  the  banquet,  and  the  busy 
bum  of  human  voices,  mingling  their  many  tonesy 
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and  sending^  heavenward,  a  strange  and  confusing, 
7et  far  from  unpleasing,  medley  of  sound  and 
noise,  din  and  riot. 

Without,  'twaa  a  scene  of  splendor  and  sereni- 
ty. Down  npon  one  of  the  richest  garden  spots  of 
nature  that  earth  can  boast  of,  poured  the  soft  light 
of  the  bright  moon  in  the  full  flood  of  glory  and 
magnificence  ;  and  as  the  trees  and  shrubbery  wa- 
ved their  young  limbs  and  branches  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  breeze,  the  luxuriant  glades  and  spread- 
ing lawns,  were  chequered  with  changing  spots  of 
light  and  shade,  most  beautiful  to  look  upon.  And 
there  were  those  there,  who  deemed  that  nature 
was  gifted  with  attractions  quite  equal  to  those 
displayed  within ;  for,  as  the  hours  moved  on,  and 
higher,  yet  higher,  rode  the  sovereign  of  the  night, 
one  by  one,  and  in  couples,  aye,  and  even  in  par- 
ties of  three  and  four,  had  members  of  that  vast 
company  there  assembled,  stolen  from  the  hot  dis- 
sipation and  excitement  of  the  ball-room,  to  the 
battlements  and  tower- walls ;  until  there  had  now 
collected  npon  tho  outworks  and  platforms  of  the 
castle,  at  least  a  third  of  those  who  had  there  met 
for  the  occasion,  to  receive  entertainment,  and  en- 
joy the  hospitality  of  the  mighty  Lord  of  Flanders. 

But  there  w*as  one  couple  upon  the  platform 
leading  to  the  tower-gate,  that  kept  aloof,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  communion  with  the  rest. — 
When  the  chivalric  and  courteous  Count  Baldwin 
had  been  informed  that  a  portion  of  his  company 
had  left  the  dance,  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
night  in  the  open,  unpolluted  air,  with  that  kind- 
ness and  urbanity  which  he  ever  evinced  for  the 
comfort  and  gratiflcation  of  his  guests,  he  had  or- 
dered a  display  of  fire-balloons,  and  the  attendance 
of  a  band  of  music  upon  the  lawn,  to  the  right  of 
the  eastern  wing  of  the  house ;  and  now,  when 
thoso  for  whose  pleasure  these  matters  had  been 
arranged,  had  flocked  toward  that  side  from  whence 
they  could  most  readily  witness  the  performance, 
and  listen  to  the  music,  this  solitary  couple  moved 
not  from  the  spot  which  they  had,  from  the  flrst, 
occupied,  but  remained  gazing  in  silence  over  the 
massy  parapet,  toward  the  far-oflf  precipitous 
heights  of  the  rocky  Jura,  which  were  visible  from 
where  they  stood,  marking  the  boundary  of  fair 
France. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  young  man,  in  the 
prime  and  flower  of  youth,  a  graceful,  and  appa- 
rently gentle  chevalier,  of  stately  mein,  and  plea- 
sing countenance,  and  arrayed  in  rich  robes  of  fur 
and  cloth,  adorned  with  jewels.  He  wore  a  small 
velvet  cap,  from  which  rose  a  single  long  heron^s 
feather ;  a  baMrick  of  satin,  worked  with  golden 
flowers,  crossed  his  silken  tanio  from  his  shonlder 
to  his  side,  where  hung  a  long,  narrow,  Italian  blade, 
in  a  golden  scabbard,  with  its  hilt  of  mother-of-pearl, 
garnished  with  many  costly  jewels,  and  in  the  gir- 
dle that  circled  his  waist,  was  throst,  more  for  or- 
nament, than  any  fears  of  the  necessity  of  its  be* 


ing  required  for  use,  a  small  dirk  in  a  curiously  car- 
ved and  ornamented  sheath.  Close  unto  his  com- 
panion, a  damsel — aye,  and  young  and  lovely  too — 
He  had  stationed  himself,  with  one  hand  closely 
clasping  hers,  and  pouring  into  her  ear,  if  impassioned 
gestures,  and  an  earnest  eloquent  expression  of  his 
countenance,  may  be  construed  into  such  a  mean- 
ing, a  tale  of  ardent,  uncontrolable,  and  enthusias- 
tical  love,  of  deep  and  pure  devotion,  unwavering 
and  sincere.  And,  well,  indeed,  might  he  find 
room  in  his  warm  and  youthful  heart,  to  enshrine 
the  image  of  that  sweet  being,  for  never,  since  the 
day,  when  for  a  misdemeanor — to  call  it  by  no 
harsher  name — mother  Eve  was  expelled  from  ce- 
lestial Eden,  had  there  dawned  upon  the  earth  a 
brighter  creature,  or  one  better  modelled  by  na- 
ture's hands,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  all  the  world, 
and  set  them  quarrelling  for  love  of  her  rich  beau- 
ty. Twenty  summers  had  not  flushed  upon  her 
rosy  cheeks ;  but,  although  thus  young,  the  fame  of 
her  unmatched  and  peerless  presence,  had  resound- 
ed through  all  the  courts  of  Christendom,  and  kings 
had  not  disdained  to  enter  the  field  in  competition 
for  her  hand  and  heart.  But  as  yet,  that  stubborn 
thing,  the  latter,  had  not  felt  the  influence  of  love. 
All  went  as  they  had  come,  unsuccessful  in  their 
suits,  and  even  he  who  was  now  suffered  to  whisper 
unchecked  of  his  fond  hopes  of  winning,  where 
many  had  failed,  was  listened  to  with  apathy  and 
coldness,  and  more  out  of  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  speaker,  than  for  any  sympathy  that  might 
be  lurking  in  her  bosom  with  the  burden  of  his 
words.  Thus  tarried  they  upon  that  spot,  while 
time  flew  by  with  wonderful  rapidity,  until  the 
moon  had  attained  that  height  in  the  heavens,  which 
betokened  midnight ;  yet,  neither  had  manifested 
any  disposition  to  retire,  until,  in  reply  to  a  pas* 
sionate  exclamation,  and  a  torrent  of  burning  pro- 
testations, which  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  youth- 
ful suiter,  for  the  hundreth  time  within  the  hour, 
the  maiden  answered  irrevocably,  but  with  such 
winning  grace  and  loveliness,  that  it  but  caused 
him  to  love  her  yet  more  madly  tlian  before  : 

'*  Urge  me  no  more,  I  pray  you.  I  grieve  much, 
and  have  often  heretofore,  that  you  and  I,  my  brave 
cousin,  can  never  be  to  each  other,  more  than  wc 
are  now.  Ask  me  not  why.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Desist,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  in  thus  pressing 
me  on,  for  it  will  but  serve  to  raise  greater  obsta- 
cles. My  respect,  esteem,  friendship,  nay,  more, 
my  love,  is  yours ;  but  your  wife,  I  can  never  bo. 
Seek  out  some  ^ne  more  worthy  to  be  your  bride, 
and  in  her  caresses,  forget  one  who  is  not  worthy 
of  your  passing  thoughts.  Come,  let  us  in — the 
night  grows  chilly,  and  see,  the  platform  is  desert- 
ed, and  we  are  left  alone.  Perchance  we  may  be 
missed,  and  scandal  will  then  be  in  circulation. 
Come." 

She  extended  her  hand  toward  the  statue- like 
youth,  who,  immediately  accepting  it,  pressed  it 
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first  lo  his  heart,  and  then  to  his  lips,  and  as  he 
did,  a  tear.trickeled  from  his  glistening  eyes,  and 
fell  apon  it.     Hastily  brushing  away  the  signs  of 
his  weakness,  he  then  led  her  gently  down  the 
steps,  and  shortly  after  re-appeared  in  the  ball- 
room, divested  of  every  trace  of  his  late  emotion, 
lod  apparently  the  gayest  of  the  gay.     Loud  and 
riotoQS  were  the  bacchanalian  chorusses  that  shook 
the  fretted  ceiling  of  the  banqueting  room,  for  the 
Lord  of  the  mansion,  and  of  the  province,  was 
there,  with  the  flower  of  his  court,  doing  the  ho- 
0019  and  courtesies  of  hospitality  to  the  envoy 
then  newly  arrived  from  England^s  shore.     The 
board  was  spread  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
capable  of  entertaining  at  least  a  score  of  knights 
and  retainers  upon  each  side,  but  those  that  were 
now  engaged  in  the  carousal,  were  limited  to  two 
or  three  and  thirty,  picked  from  the  noblest  fami- 
lies of  the  land.     Upon  a  raised  platform  or  dais, 
a  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  was  seated  Baldwin 
the  Fifth,  sornamed  the  gentle  Earl  of  Flanders, 
a  man  who  had  attained  the  middle  age  of  life, 
possessed  of  a  singularly  mild,  benign  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  united  to  a  pleasing  countenance, 
and  graceful  form,  now  arrayed  in  garments  of 
costliest  velvet,  silk  and  satin,  adorned  with  nime- 
Ter  and  down,  and  lace  from  the  looms  of  his  own 
coantry,  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  sparkling 
with  golden  ornaments  and  jewels,  scattered  in 
rich  profusion  about  his  person.  On  his  right  hand 
was  seated  the  ambassador  of  England's  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  far  famed  and  oft  sung  Brihtric 
Soaw,  (the  son  of  Algar,  the  Lord  of  Gloucester,) 
who,  contemporary  chroniclers  inform  us,  was  the 
handsomest  and  most  courteous  gentleman  of  his 
time,  a  perfect  model  of  grace  and  manly  beauty, 
of  kind  and  gentle  bearing.     Besides  those  who 
were  quaffing  the  sparkling  liquids  at  the  board, 
ever  and  anon  breaking  forth  into  roars  of  boiste- 
roQs  oierriment,  the  hall  was  filled  with  men-at- 
arms,   seneschals,    pages,   cupbearers,   and   last, 
thoogh  far  from  being  held  in  the  lowest  estimation, 
a  gentle  troobadoor  from  the  sunny  South,  who 
chaubted  the  loves  of  noble  lords  and  ladies,  in  a 
maimer  that  elicited  the  heartiest  commendations 
from  those  who  chanced  to  catch  his  magic  strains, 
and  drew  down  from  them  thunders  of  applsuse, 
and  the  more  substantial  remuneration  of  showers 
of  gulden   coin.     Lights  slso  gleamed   in  every 
Dtch  and  comer  of  the  room,  and  the  air,  agitated 
by  the  fiill,  deep  tones  of  the  many  human  voices, 
rustled  the  various  flags,  and  banners,  and  silken 
trophies,  festooned  upon  the  walls,  and  from  the 
ceiling,  riiaking  from  them  clouds  of  choaking  dust, 
that  probably  had  there  accumulated  undisturbed, 
for  years. 

*'  Weal  and  wassail  to  the  Saxon  King,  Edward 
of  England,'^  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Count  of 
FUoders,  during  the  temporary  lull  of  the  confu- 
lion,  Bpiiogiog  to  his  feet,  and  waving  aloft  a  massy 


goblet  of  virgin  gold,  filled  to  the  brim  with  the 
juice  of  the  fruits  of  the  vines  of  France. 

"  Weal  and  wassail  to  the  Saxon  King  !'^  repeat- 
ed, with  vociferous  shouts,  every  knight  and  noble 
at  the  table.  And  up  rose  their  cups  and  goblets, 
as  their  holders  started  to  their  feet  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  Island  monarch,  amidst  the  lengthen- 
ed and  reiterated  applause  of  the  assembled  soldiery 
and  retainers.  '*  Thanks,  thanks  kind  and  many, 
for  your  courtesy  and  friendly  feeling,  most  noble 
lords,"  replied  the  youthful  envoy,  with  becoming 
grace  and  modesty,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the 
rich  tones  of  his  voice  audible.  "  Doubt  not,  but 
that  for  this  kindly  reception  of  his  representative, 
my  honored  master  will  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the 
mighty  lords  of  Flanders.  Permit  me,  ere  I  re- 
sume my  seat,  to  pledge  you,  in  this  bright  wine, 
the  health  of  one  infinitely  dear  to  you — to  me — 
to  all  who  know  him ;  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  chi- 
valric  and  beloved  upholder  of  your  country's  rights 
and  dignities.  Weal,  then,  and  wassail, — and  shake 
the  walls  and  roofs,  the  towers,  battlements,  and 
turrets  to  their  centre — aye,  shake  the  building  to 
its  very  deepest  foundation, — to  the  long  life  and 
health,  glory,  honor  and  prosperity,  of  one  of 
the  first  and  mightiest  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth — 
the  good  and  gentle  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders." 
And  indeed,  the  shouts  and  cries,  and  exclama- 
tions that  followed  his  brief  speech,  did  shake  the 
palace  to  its  centre,  and  joining  in  the  roar,  the 
whole  body  of  the  assembled  followers,  swelled  the 
tumult  and  confiision  with  the  utmost  power  of 
their  lungs,  evincing  how  strong  a  hold  the  love  of 
their  noble  ruler  had  upon  their  hearts. 

"  You  will  think,  I  trow,"  whispered  the  Earl  to 
Brihtric  Soaw,  as  soon  as  this  momentary  confu- 
sion had,  in  a  measure  subsided,  as  the  parties 
paused  for  breath,  **  You  will  think  that  we  are  but 
a  boorish  set,  and  can  decide  far  better  about  the 
qualities  of  the  contents  of  our  wine-cups,  than 
upon  matters  of  a  loftier  and  more  manly  nature." 

"  Nay,  indeed,  my  Lord,''  rejoined  the  other,  with 
happy  elocution,  "  'twas  not  in  relaxation  of  convi- 
vial hours,  that  those  actions  were  wrought  which 
ranked  your  people  among  the  wisest  and  bravest 
of  the  earth.  None  may  expect  that  the  loosened 
bow  will  speed  the  quarrel." 

Bowing  in  return  for  the  compliment  evidently 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  this  reply,  Count  Bald- 
win rose  from  his  seat,  and  proposed  leaving  the 
banquet  to  their  companions,  and  adjourning  to  the 
dance.  The  fair  young  envoy,  with  a  smile  of  ac 
quiescence,  immediately  adjusted  his  garments, 
which  had  become  somewhat  displaced  in  the  re- 
velry of  the  hour,  and  followed  his  steps  through 
the  long  halls  and  corridors,  until  they  reached  a 
large  oaken  door,  quaintly  carved  upon  the  outside, 
into  Scripture  scenes,  which  the  Count  threw  open, 
and  motioning  for  his  companion  to  enter,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  lords 
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and  ladies,  whirling  along  in  the  mazes  of  the 
dance,  to  the  time  of  rich  and  joyons  mnsic. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  gay  scene  to  look  npon.  Ban- 
ners and  ensigns  were  drooping  from  the  walls  and 
ceiling ;  wreaths  and  flowers,  woodbine  and  eglan- 
tine circled  the  massive  pillars  that  supported  the 
gallery,  wherein  the  musicians  of  the  court  were 
rolling  oot  their  strains  of  melody  ;  beauty,  bright, 
young  beauty,  and  manly  grace,  and  all  the  charms 
of  kind  and  courteous  intercourse,  lent  their  aid  to 
render  the  passing  moments  festive  and  free  from 
sorrow.  But  among  the  many  glistening  eyes  that 
rested  in  admiration  upon  the  faultless  countenance 
of  the  youthful  Saxon,  there  was  one  pair  gleam* 
ing  forth  &om  beneath  the  snowy  brow  of  the  love- 
liest maiden  in  the  hall,  which  told  of  ardent,  in- 
stantaneous affection,  of  love  not  to  be  rebuked  nor 
stifled  with  impunity.  Yes,  the  fair  daughter  of 
the  ruler  of  the  realm,  the  beautiful  Matilda,  she 
whom  we  have  seen  upon  the  battlements  of  her 
father's  towers,  listening  with  cold  and  chilling 
apathy,  to  the  fierce  and  impassioned  words  that 
burned  upon  the  lips  of  her  youthful  suitor,  who 
little  dreamed  then,  of  the  future  life  that  destiny 
had  marked  out  for  him,  had  at  last  been  made  to 
feel  that  tumult  in  her  own  heart,  which  she  had 
caused  in  those  of  others.  By  her  side  still  tar- 
ried the  hopeless  lover,  and  he  marked,  that  sud- 
denly, instead  of  the  passionless,  yet  friendly  words 
that  she  bestowed  upon  him,  no  answers  were  re- 
turned to  his  reiterated  questions.  Silent  she  sat, 
gazing  fixedly  at  some  object  in  the  room,  and  fol- 
lowing with  his  eyes,  the  direction  of  her  glance, 
they  encountered  the  smiling  face  of  Brihtric 
Snaw.  His  heart  instantly  recoiled,  for,  with  that 
single  look,  he  comprehended  all,  and  was  convin- 
ced that  all  his  efforts  were  worse  than  useless. 
With  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  he  turned  away,  unnoti- 
ced by  the  idol  of  his  affections,  and  sought,  by 
plunging  deeply  into  the  pleasures  of  the  hour,  to 
drive  from  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  thorn 

that  rankled  there.     Vain  hope ! 

•  ••••• 

One,  two,  three  weeks — a  month,  passed  away, 
while  the  young  envoy  was  detained  at  the  cc  art 
of  Flanders,  and  most  assiduously  did  the  fair  Ma- 
tilda endeavor  to  attach  him  to  herself,  during  the 
hours  that  he  could  spare  from  the  business  of  his 
mission,  and  draw  him  into  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  passion  which  she  but  too  keenly  felt  with- 
in her  own  bosom,  was  reciprocated  by  him.  But 
without  avail!  Most  true,  he  seemed  to  linger 
around  her  as  much  as  possible,  to  anticipate  all 
her  wishes,  serve  her  with  the  most  devoted  fidel- 
ity, and  become,  in  fact,  her  only  companion.  But 
no  fire  of  love  kindled  in  his  heart,  or  shot  its  flick- 
ering flame  through  his  sparkling  eyes ;  no  lisp  of 
fond  or  tender  affection,  had  he  suffered  to  escape 
his  lips,  and  neither  word  nor  action  evinced  that 
he  regarded  her  any  more  than  as  a  lovely  and  fas- 


cinating woman,  and  an  agreeable  companion  with 
whom  to  while  away  the  passing  hours. 

Thus  did  matters  progress  with  the  two — she 
loving  with  all  the  concentrated  fierceness  and 
emotion  of  ardent  love ;  he,  unconscious  that  he 
had  excited  any  feelings  but  those  which  absence, 
now  speedily  approaching,  could  easily  efface.  Thus, 
as  I  have  said,  did  matters  progress,  until  the  day 
before  the  one  assigned  for  his  departure,  when 
Brihtric  Snaw  received  a  message  that  the  Prin- 
cess would  be  pleased  to  see  him.  The  summons 
was  immediately  obeyed,  and  following  the  psige, 
he  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  Lady  Matilda. 
She  was  alone,  in  her  apartment,  and  as  the  page 
retired,  after  having  ushered  in  the  envoy,  she  rose 
from  her  couch,  npon  which  she  had  been  reclin- 
ing, and  offered  her  hand  to  him.  Raising  it  to 
his  lips  with  accustomed  gallantry,  he  pressed 
thereon  a  tender  kiss,  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
warm  tear-drop,  that  fell  upon  his  uncovered  neck. 
Looking  up,  he  found  with  much  surprise,  that  the 
pearly  liquid  was  welling  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  loTe- 
ly  maiden,  and  that  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  its 
overflow. 

''  In  the  name  of  the  holy  Virgin,  I  eshort  thee, 
lady,  to  tell  me  what  secret  grief  has  moved  you 
thus  V 

For  an  instant,  she  gazed  into  his  eyes,  as  if  she 
would  have  read,  with  the  aid  of  only  her  own  pas- 
sion, the  thoughts  that  were  flitting  through  his 
mind,  and  then,  as  her  entire  frame  was  agitated 
with  some  inward  convulsive  effort,  she  threw  her- 
self upon  his  bosom,  encircled  his  neck  with  her 
soft  arms,  and  in  a  low  voice,  broken  with  sobs  and 
sighs,  exclaimed — 

"  Cast  me  not  off,  I  beseech  you.  I  am  mad — 
mad.  My  brain  is  turned,  and  I  care  not  what  I 
do.  You  leave  me  to-morrow,  and  despair  has 
driven  me  to  this.  Hear  me — Oh !  hear  me — cast 
me  not  off.  Let  me  lay  my  aching  head  upon  this 
place — keep  me  to  your  bosom — Oh  !  would  that 
you  might  forever, — for  I  love  you,  dearly,  madly, 
rashly,  body  and  soul  forever  !'' 

Astonishment — utter,  petrifying  astonishment, 
for  a  time,  held  the  young  man  dumb  at  these 
words.  He  knew  not  what  to  say — how  to  answer 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  declaration. 

"  Consider,  dear  lady,** — he  at  length  foond 
tongue  to  say — but  ere  he  could  get  any  further,  she 
interrupted  him  with, 

**  Not  a  word — urge  no  obstacles.  I  will  not,  can- 
not listen  to  them.  I  have  not  come  to  this  rashly , 
nor  without  consideration.  I  have  thought,  medita- 
ted, pondered  and  dreamed  upon  it  for  weeks,  ao<i 
now,  that  you  know  all,  my  heart  is  relieved,  and 
nothing  will  swerve  me  from  my  fixed,  unaltent- 
ble  determination.  Yours  I  amt  and  yours  only  ; 
and  with  you  will  I  go.  I  am  prepared  for  sudden 
action — for  immediate,  instantaneous  flight.  WitH 
you,  I  am  happy — ^mistress  or  wife,  I  care  not,  so 
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that  I  but  possess  your  love,  and  gladly  will  I  fol- 
low yoa  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  happy  to  be  the 
object  of  yonr  affections,  and  wishing  for  nanght 
else.'' 

"  It  may  not— cannot  be,  lady,''  answered  Brih- 
trie  Snaw,  in  an  anxious  tone.  "  Reflect  awhile, 
and  this  folly" 

^  Ha !  folly,  said  you  V  said  the  maiden,  loosing 
her  arms  from  the  tight  hold  which  they  had  main- 
tiined  around  his  neck,  and  drawing  back  a  few 
feet,  "  folly,  is  it  V 

"  Eren  so,"  answered  Brihtric  Snaw,  perceiving 
that  the  circumstance  required  firmness  and  deci- 
sioD.  "  But  a  few  weeks  from  now,  when  I  shall 
be  in  mine  own  country,  you  will  rail  against  this 
weak  outburst  of  yours,  and  find  another,  whom 
you  will  love  better." 

"  Never !"  she  answered. 

'*  Then,  but  one  thing  more  remains  for  me  to 
say,^'  continued  he,  slowly,  and  perhaps  sadly, 
*'  lady,  my  affections  I  can  never  give  to  you,  for 
they  are— 
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Another's  ?"  she  interrupted  with  startling  em- 
phasis. 

"Another^s.  In  mine  own  land,  there  dwells  a 
maiden,  unto  whom  my  heart  is  plighted,  and  not 
crowns  and  kingdoms  will  tempt  me  to  break  that 
pledge." 

*'  Then,  may  God  curse  you  both.     You  shall 

one  day  find  cause  to  think  of  this  moment,"  said 

she,  with  imprecating  look  and  gesture,  sweeping 

from  the  room,  leaving  him  to  meditate  and  sorrow 

over  the  occurrences  of  the  hour. 

•  •  •  • 

Years,  long  years  passed  away.  The  young 
and  beautiful  Matilda  had  become  the  bride  of  the 
suitor  whom  she  had  scorned  on  the  evening  of  her 
first  meeting  with  Brihtric  Snaw,  and  that  suitor 
had  swelled  the  roar  of  arms  around  the  land  of 
Bcitaio,  and  now  w^ore  the  Saxon  crown,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Yet, 
the  lapse  of  time  had  not  cooled  in  the  least,  the 
resentment  that  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  lovely 
Queen,  against  the  object  of  her  first  affections. 
Long  did  she  meditate  upon  certain  and  sweet  re- 
venge, and  when  her  lord  and  husband  had  brought 
his  countrymen  to  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  the 
opportunity  presented  itself,  even  before  she  had 
set  her  foot  upon  the  green  sward  of  her  neWly 
conquered  kingdom,  by  her  orders,  her  emissaries 
had  seized  opon  the  person  of  her  formerly  belo- 
ved Saxon,  and  having  stripped  him  of  every  thing 
that  he  possessed,  wife,  children,  friends,  property 
and  all,  threw  him  into  a  deep  dungeon  of  a  sub- 
terraoean  prison,  tliere  to  linger  out  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  misery  and  torment.* 

*  By  eoosoltiDg  '*  Thierry'*  NonnaQ  Conqnest,"  and  that 
deepl;  iDteresting  and  well  written  work  of  Agnes  Strick- 
]4s4,  the  *'  Qae«D8  of  England,"  the  reader  will  find  that 
this  imperfect  sod  hasty  sketch,  possesses  the  merit  of  truth. 


LINES. 

To  the  Mother  of  latcretia  and  Margaret  Davidson, 

Oh  !  lady !  greatly  favored  !  greatly  tried  ! 
Was  ever  glory,  ever  grief  like  thine, 
Since  hers,  the  mother  of  the  man  divine, 

The  perfect  one — the  crowned — the  crucified  ? 

Wonder  and  joy,  high  hopes  and  chastened  pride 
Thrilled  thee ;  intently  watching,  hour  by  hoar, 
The  fast  unfolding  of  each  human  flower, 

In  hues  of  more  than  earthly  brilliance  dyed — 

And  then — the  blight — the  fading — the  first  fear — 
The  sickening  hope — the  doom — the  end  of  all ; 

Heart  withering,  if  indeed  all  ended  here, — 
But  from  the  dust,  the  coffin,  and  the  pall. 

Mother  bereaved  !  thy  tearful  eyes  upraise — 

Mother  of  angels  1  join  their  songs  of  praise. — 

Caroline  SoaTHsr. 
Greta  Hall,  Kemkh,  Cumberland,  April  lOcA,  1842. 

LONGINGS  FOR  THE  WEST. 

By  L.  P.  Davidson,  (Brother  of  Margaret  and  Lucretia,) 
late  Lieut,  of  Dragoons — U.  S.  A.,  during  his  last  illness. 
The  pen  of  this  promising  young  soldier,  baa  often  enter* 
tained  and  instructed  the  readers  of  the  Messenger.  We 
have  now  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  giving  to  them  the 
last  sad  notes  of  the  interesting  youth. — Ed,  S.  Lit,  Mies. 

Oh  !  that  the  Poet*s  mystic  power  were  mine, 

Harmonious  words  in  thrilling  verse  to  join  ; 

What  sweeter  music  than  to  strike  the  chords, 

To  paint  the  beauties  of  the  West  in  words, 

And  sing  in  praise,  that  sweetest  spot  of  Earth, 

Home  of  the  wild  and  free ;  dear  Leavenworth ! 

Be  still,  my  heart !  let  memory's  task  divine. 

Bring  back  past  joys,  to  glad  this  soul  of  mine  ; 

And  spread  the  kindly  veil  o*er  doubt  and  pain. 

I  would  not  call  back  griers,but  pleasure's  form  again ; 

How  oft  I've  sat  in  melancholy  mood, 

Where  mad  Missouri  rolls  his  reckless  flood, 

To  watch  the  mighty  stream  with  wondering  eye, 

Bom  of  a  mountain  spring,  to  swell  the  sea. 

And  to  man's  life  compare  the  aspiring  wave, 

*'  Is  bom,  is  great,"  then  thunders  to  the  grave. 

I  tu.-n  my  eyes,  the  sun's  departing  beam 

Gilds  yonder  hill  with  more  than  earthly  gleam ; 

It  glows  like  Sinai's  Mount,  then  fades  to  gloom. 

Ambition's  soaring  child,  it  typifies  thy  doom — 

Oft  when  the  mom  smiled  bright  o*cr  frosty  ground, 

And  startling  bom  had  waked  the  slumb'ring  hound, 

Iv'e  sprung  to  horse,  and  with  the  shouting  train. 

Chased  fox  and  wolf  o'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 

'  Till  tired  with  sport,  I've  checked  my  headlong  steed, 

Where  some  bright  stream  winds  through  the  flow'ry  mead, 

And  thrown  me  down,  where  sunbeams  never  come. 

To  rest,  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream  of  home, 

Or  watch  my  horse  with  eager  ear  and  eye. 

Start  at  the  hound's  deep  bay,  and  hunter's  distant  cry. 

Days,  weeks  and  months,  I've  coursed  the  prairie's  plain, 

Garden  of  God !  the  red  man's  rich  domain — 

Oft  chilled  by  cold,  or  scorched  by  Southern  sun. 

From  mom  'till  night,  'till  many  a  march  was  done. 

Then  laid  me  down  in  some  wild  Indian's  camp. 

The  earth  my  resting-place,  cold,  drear  and  damp. 

To  watch  the  stars — to  mark  the  sullen  owl. 

To  catch  the  cadence  of  the  wolfs  sad  bowl, 

Or  list  the  tales  of  scout  and  fairy  War, 

Of  sculking  Pawnee  bands,  or  murderous  Delaware — 

Oh !  could  I  catch  that  martial  strain  again, 

The  band's  wild  music,  tlirilling  thro'  each  vein, 

While  deep-mouthed  trumpets  rich  alarums  pour ; 
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'Twere  worth  a  life,  to  hear  those  sounds  once  more. 

Oh  !  could  I  see  one  moment,  scan  again, 

The  bright  parade,  the  soIdier^s  glittering  train. 

Watch  every  movement,  mark  with  raptured  eye, 

Each  marshalled  squadron,  as  its  ranks  pass  by. 

And  if,  at  speed,  the  mimic  field  they  scour, 

To  gain  the  rushing  ranks,  and  shout  the  charge  once  more ! 

Spirit  of  memVy  !  gentler  pictures  bring. 

And  teach  my  muse,  of  social  joys  to  sing. 

Of  winter  evenings,  long  from  close  of  day. 

With  comrade  passed  in  converse,  grave  and  gay, 

While  tales  of  daring,  wear  the  lengthened  night, 

Of  border  warfare,  or  of  Indian  fight, 

Teach  me  to  sing  the  glad,  and  social  dance, 

Where  waltzers  whirl,  and  bright  eyes  witching  glance, 

While  friends  in  cities  mourn  our  hapless  lot. 

As  banished  exiles  here,  sad,  desolate,  forgot. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

BY  WM.  W.  ANDREWS,  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

PART  xr. 

The  Turkish  General,  supposing,  after  the  re- 
daction of  St.  Elmo,  that  the  Order  would  propose 
some  terms  of  capitulation,  sent  an  officer,  and  an 
old  Spanish  slave,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  gates 
of  St.  Angelo,  that  La  Valette  might  make  known 
his  stipulations  for  the  surrender  of  his  Convent. 
Although  the  Janizary  was  ordered  to  keep  him- 
self without  gun-shot  range,  or  he  would  be  fired 
upon,  yet  his  companion  was  admitted  within  the 
fortress ;  and,  having  been  shown  all  its  defences, 
was  at  last  taken  to  the  ditch  of  the  "  counter- 
scarp,*' and  addressed  by  the  Grand-Master,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Go  now,  and  tell  the  Dasha,  that  this  is 
the  only  spot  we  design  to  yield  to  him,  and  which 
we  purposely  reserve  as  a  burying-place  for  him, 
and  his  followers." 

This  answer  gave  Mustapha  no  hopes  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  Island,  by  means  of 
a  negotiation,  and  he  immediately  ordered  his 
engineers  to  open  their  trenches  before  St.  An- 
gelo, the  Borough,  and  fort  St.  Michael,  now 
called  the  city  of  La  Sangle. 

While,  for  fourteen  days,  the  Turkish  offi- 
cers were  engaged  in  this  work,  their  army 
was  idle.  Neither  for  this  long  period,  was 
a  shot  fired  from  the  Christian  batteries,  to 
interrupt  them  in  their  purpose.  The  only  sound 
heard  within  the  Convent,  was  the  note  of  prepa- 
ration ;  and  the  only  noise  without,  was  that  of 
their  enemies  in  the  erection  of  their  works. 

Two  Maltese  commanders,  Messena  and  Baroli, 
who  were  at  Palermo,  with  their  gallies.  sought  an 
audience  of  the  Viceroy,  and  asked  permission  to 
leave  for  Malta,  well  knowing  that  La  Valette  was 
in  want  of  their  assistance,  and  daily  expecting 
their  arrival.  Garzias,  granting  their  request,  or- 
dered one  of  his  officers,  named  Cordona,  to  accom- 


pany them  on  their  voyage,  and  not  to  allow  any 
one  to  land  from  his  squadron,  should  he  discover 
that  St.  Elmo  had  fallen.  This  Spanish  Comman- 
der, afler  beating  about  ten  days  against  a  strong 
Southerly  gale,  succeeded  in  nearing  the  Icland, 
and  lowering  a  boat,  sent  two  of  his  "  friends'^  on 
shore,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  fortress,  and 
bring  back  their  report  to  him.  These  "  gentle- 
men," more  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Convent, 
than  scrupulous  as  to  the  truth  of  their  statement, 
told  Cordona  that  St.  Elmo  was  still  held  by  the 
Monks,  and  with  his  assistance,  there  could  be  no 
fears  for  its  safety.  And  he,  not  doubting  the 
truth  of  their  report,  carried  his  ships  into  the 
"  bay  of  the  black  rock,"  where,  before  morning, 
he  had  landed  some  six  hundred  men,  with  fortv- 
seven  English,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish 
Knights  to  command  theii.  When  this  reinforce- 
ment entered  the  city  of  La  Sangle,  La  Valette  is 
reported  to  have  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  uttered 
the  following  prayer  :  "  I  thank  thee,  O  heavenly 
Father,  which  hearest  my  invocations,  and  forsa- 
kest  not  this,  thy  little  flock,  beset  round  with  tno^ 
ravening  wolves.  These  are  the  works  of  thine 
everlasting  goodness,  mercy,  and  providence." 
These  new  troops,  anxious  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, were  sent  to  guard  the  outposts,  at  their 
own  request.  And  when,  shortly  after  a  despe- 
rate assault  was  made  by  the  Turkish  General, 
they  met  the  first  shock  of  battle,  and  behaved 
themselves  most  gallantly. 

On  the  first  of  July,  at  early  dawn,  a  Mussulman 
officer  was  observed  standing  on  the  beach  oppo- 
site to  the  fort  of  St.  Michael,  waving  his  cap,  as 
if  desirous  that  a  boat  should  be  sent  to  receive 
him.  An  Albanian,  who  was  stationed  among  the 
rocks,  observing  his  signals,  hastened  with  a  guard 
to  arrest  him.  The  fugitive,  to  avoid  his  capture, 
and  escape  an  ignominious  death,  took  to  the  sea, 
as  the  only  chance  for  saving  his  life.  But,  buoy- 
ed up,  and  retarded  by  his  flowing  robes,  he  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  shot  and  ar- 
rows of  his  enemies,  which  were  thickly  falling 
around  him.  Escaping  unhurt,  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  harbor,  where  he  would  have  pe- 
rished, had  not  a  German  Commander  sent  four 
Maltese  swimmers,  to  aid  him  in  his  perilous  situ- 
ation.*   His  narrow  escape,  which  had  been  wit- 

*  In  all  our  travels  in  the  Mediterranean,  whether  on  the 
shores  of  Spain  or  France,  Italy,  Greece  or  Turkey,  we 
have  never  met  with  a  people  more  fond  of  bathing,  or  fa- 
med for  their  aquatic  feats,  than  ihe  hardy  natives  of  ihis 
tufa  rock.  Often  times,  during  the  past  summer,  while  li- 
ving in  a  country  house  at  Pieta,  have  we  seen  the  half- 
clad  fishermen  leave  the  shore,  and  wading  out  until  tLey 
get  beyond  their  depth,  there  remain  for  two  orthree  hours, 
diving  to  the  bottom  for  shell*fish.  All  this  time,  the:r 
heads  were  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  tyf 
a  noon-day  sun.  So  expert  are  the  Maltese  in  this  fishery, 
that  they  seldom  fail  of  finding  something,  while  grop.-r.c 
among  the  rocks  which  will  not  repay  them  for  the  trouble 
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oessed  by  the  Order,  created  a  general  interest  in 
his  faror.  And,  thoagh  insensible  when  drawn  on 
the  rocka,  yet  sach  attentions  were  paid  him  by 
the  Knights,  and  remedies  applied,  that  be  quickly 
recoTered  from  his  fright  and  fatigue,  and  address- 
ed the  Grand-Master  as  follows :  He  told  La  Va- 
leite  that  he  was  a  Christian  by  birth,  and  of  the 
Dobje  Greek  family  of  Lascaris — that  having  been 
taken  a  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  at  the  siege  of  Pay- 
tnss,  when  quite  a  child,  and  receiving  many  kind- 
nesses at  their  hands,  he  had  entered  their  service, 
and  while  in  it,  risen  to  the  highest  distinction. 
But  wishing  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
and  well  persuaded  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
be  of  great  service  to  the  Convent,  from  having 
beeo  008  of  Mustapha^s  chief  councillors,  and  ac- 
qwiioied  with  all  his  designs,  he  had  deserted  from 
liim  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  enlist  under  the  stan- 
dard of  St.  John,  and  to  fight  in  a  sacred  cause, 
aod  against  a  common  enemy.     The  information 

0^  th^ir  descent.  Frequently  do  ihcy  come  to  the  surface 
»ifii  a  beautiful  shell,  which  ihey  can  readily  sell  for  a  six- 
prce ;  sod,  once  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  sun-burnt 
^  bring  op  with  him  a  silver  coin  worth  eighty  cents,  as 
^  imX  of  his  labor.  When  these  fishermen  are  fatigued, 
tUy  by  on  their  backs,  and  with  a  gentle  motion  of  the 
iiLh,  remain  in  this  position,  until  they  are  sufficiently 
rested,  to  retam  to  their  labors  again.  Never  do  these  men 
rest  tbemsehes  in  any  other  way,  as  they  think  it  a  dis- 
pace  to  leave  the  fishing-ground  before  their  task  is  done. 
As  MOD  as  these  poor  fellows  have  found  shell-fish  enough 
^  -TiQg  them  a  sbilliog,  their  daily  work  is  finished,  and 
:ieir  daiiy  wants  supplied.  Fortunate  it  is  for  them,  that 
«!'.h  so  &mall  a  sum,  they  can  be  so  well  content. 

^*hil€  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  neglect  to  say  a  word 
<•/  'i*  naked  boys,  who  go  alongside  of  the  steamers  as 
'^.f)  arrive,  or  depart,  and  casting  an  imploring  look  on  the 
P^Magers,  cry  out  the  only  English  words  they  know, 
"feeave.  air,  heave."  No  sooner  is  a  sixpence  thrown  in 
tiie  water,  than  iJiey  are  out  of  their  boat  to  find  it.  Some- 
tiT^rj  tbejget  hold  of  their  prize  when  it  is  only  a  little  be- 
1- w  the  surface,  but  oflener  it  is  otherwise,  and  then  they 
eo  dowo  for  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  to  search  for  it  among 
^  weeds  and  stODes  at  the  bottom.  Never  have  we 
bovB  aa  instance  where  these  little  urchins  have  failed 
a  fiading  a  sixpence,  did  they  but  see  the  money  mhen  it 
Krack  the  water,  and  went  down  knowing  they  were  not 
iKtiTti  For,  often  it  is,  that  travellers  send  them  to 
sMk  forlbe  arsents,  which  they  have  secretly  replaced  in 
t'i^ir  pockeU. 

Tbere  is  another  claM  of  Maltese  divers,  which  we  roust 
oKiiiion,  though  fortunate  it  ia,  that  their  services  are  not 
'^Q  required.  We  refer  to  those  who  dive  for  the  dead. 
«:itiin  the  last  twelve  months,  a  party  of  o/Hcers  were  up- 
!-'•  :q  tbe  great  harbor,  and  one  young  man,  the  Adjutant 
ci  '2*  98ih  Regiment,  was  lost.  Singular  it  is,  that  though 
tais  arcident  occurred  in  the  day-time,  and  within  fifty 
7«nis  of  the  spot  where  an  English  line  of  battle-ship,  with 
^  hundred  men  on  board  was  lying  at  anchor,  still,  we 
•-^•re  never  heard  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  the  crew 
f'^  I''-"!  ponderous  hulk,  to  save  him.  After  dragging  in 
'*J  for  the  corse,  it  was  brought  up  on  the  first  trial,  by 
^'^«  of  these  Maltese  divers.  But  it  was  too  late.  All  the 
reoK^fiet  applied  for  its  resuscitation,  were  useless ;  and  Lt. 
FovWr's  remains  now  lie  interred,  in  the  ground  allotted 
^  l&e  pmleitant  dead. 


derived  from  Lascaris,  was  of  so  much  importance, 
that  the  Grand-Master  settled  a  handsome  pension 
upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  command,  which,  by 
his  conduct,  he  did  not  disgrace. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  three  gallies  left  Mes- 
sina for  Malta,  having  on  board  thirty  Knights,  and 
one  thousand  men.  It  was  not  until  their  appear- 
ance off  the  great  harbor,  that  the  Admiral  who 
commanded  them,  was  made  aware  of  the  loss  of 
St.  Elmo,  and  given  to  understand,  by  a  signal 
from  the  Borough,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  the  port,  guarded  as  it  was,  by  so  many 
Turkish  vessels.  The  Admiral,  greatly  to  his 
displeasure,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sicily ;  and 
the  Monks,  much  to  their  sorrow,  were  compelled 
to  witness  his  departure. 

While  Mustapha  was  employed  in  erecting  his 
batteries,  and  planting  on  them  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,*  Hassan,  King  of  Algiers,  arrived,  bring- 
ing with  him,  seven  gallies,  ten  galliots,  and  twenty- 
two  hnndred  men,  to  join  the  Ottoman  army. 
Hassan,  though  only  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  whom 
the  Sultan  could  call  in  his  service.  And  so  much 
confidence  did  the  Sublime  Porte  have  in  his  judg- 
ment and  courage,  that  Phiali  was  instructed  (as 
we  have  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,)  not  to  en- 
gage in  any  battle  with  the  Knights,  or  plan  any 
operations  against  them,  unless  it  was  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  met  with  his  cordial  support.  Landing 
with  such  power,  Mustapha  made  him  his  chief 
adviser,  and  informing  him  of  his  plans,  asked  as 
a  favor,  that  he  would  command  the  force  which 
he  had  appointed  for  the  attack  on  St.  Michael. 
It  was  sufficient  that  the  service  was  a  dangerous 
one  for  Hassan  to  give  his  ready  assent.  And  at 
noon-day  on  the  fifleenth  of  July,  and  under  a  bur- 
ning sun,  the  young  Algerine  King  left  the  Turk- 
ish lines,  to  advance  towards  the  fortress  he  was 
charged  to  assault.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  hea- 
vy fire  from  the  Maltese  batteries,  which  were 
mowing  down  at  every  discharge  a  hundred  of  his 
followers,  he  bravely  pushed  forward  to  efiect  a 
lodgment  on  the  outworks  of  St.  Michael.  Has- 
san's gallantry  did  not  insure  his  success.  He  was 
fighting  with  an  enemy  as  courageous  as  himself, 
and  with  one  who,  from  the  strength  of  his  position, 
even  but  with  a  modorate  defence,  could  not  be  ea- 
sily conquered.  For  five  hours,  the  Algerines 
held  their  ground  most  manfully.  But  they  strug- 
gled in  vain;  and,  at  night,  their  Commander,  worn 
down  with  fatigue,  and  dispirited  by  his  loss,  reti- 
red from  the  conflict,  and  returned  to  the  Mussul- 
man camp.  Mustapha,  wishing  to  prevent  the 
Maltese  from  repairing  their  walls,  which  had 
been  greatly  injured  in  this  assault,  and  with  a  pre- 

*  Hassan  was  the  son-in-law  of  Dragut,  who  perished 
before  the  walls  of  St.  Elmo,  and  the  oldest  born  of  the 
noted  Barbaroasa,  with  whose  name  the  reader  has  been 
made  familiar  in  previous  chapters. 
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vioas  bombardment,  sent  a  large  force  to  occupy 
the  place  which  Hassan  had  left.  No  sooner 
was  La  Valette  made  aware  of  the  near  approach 
of  his  enemies,  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  and 
the  light  of  their  torches,  than  he  ordered  a  com- 
mander  to  sally  out  with  three  hundred  men  to  at- 
tack them.  This  order  was  readily  obeyed,  and  a 
short  and  desperate  fight  ensued.  The  Janizaries 
presented  an  unyielding  front,  and  were  in  the  end, 
Tictorious,  though  suffering  in  common  with  their 
assailants,  a  grievous  loss.  When  the  Christians 
fled  to  the  gates  of  St.  Michael,  the  Infidels  fol- 
lowed so  closely,  that  they  would  have  entered  the 
fortress  together,  but  for  the  ^  voUies  of  stones,  and 
fiery  hoops,*'  which  were  thrown  upon  them  from 
the  walls,  and  brought  destruction  in  their  ranks. 
Notwithstanding  the  Basha  was  opposed  to  a  re- 
treat, and  cut  down  two  or  three  men  who  were 
the  first  to  turn,  still  his  followers  would  not  obey 
him,  and  sought  their  safety  in  flight. 

Candeiissa,  a  noted  Grecian  renegado,  who  was 
instructed  to  make  a  diversion  in  Hassan's  favor, 
by  attacking  the  peninsula  of  La  Sangle,  from  its 
leeward  side,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  boldly 
carried  his  gaUies  up  to  the  shore,  landed  his  troops, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  assault.  But  at  this  point, 
the  Infidels  met  with  no  better  success.  Guime- 
rane,  who  coomianded  a  battery  of  six  guns,  so 
grievously  afflicted  the  Mussulmen,  that  they 
would  at  once  have  retreated  to  their  ships,  bad  not 
Candeiissa  ordered  them  to  be  moored  at  a  distance 
from  the  landing,  and  shown  to  his  men  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  either  to  fight,  or  die. 

In  situations  of  great  danger,  no  people  conduct 
themselves  better  than  the  Turks.  Taught  by  their 
religion,  to  believe,  that,  when  they  perish  in  a  con- 
flict with  a  Christian  foe,  their  souls  take  flight  to 
an  eternal  paradise,  they  rather  court,  than  shun 
death,  and  prove  most  fearful  enemies.  Through- 
out the  siege  of  Malta,  they  did  not  disgrace  their 
character,  and  in  this  attack  on  La  Sangle,  their  da- 
ring was  signally  distinguished.  Rallying  under 
their  standards,  though  at  every  step,  their  path  was 
covered  with  the  blood  of  their  comrades,  they  cou- 
rageously continued  to  advance,  and  did  not  halt 
until  they  had  passed  the  outer  lines  of  the  fortress, 
and  come  hand  to  hand  in  single  and  deadly  fight 
with  their  helmeted  opponents.  Had  the  Algerines 
held  their  post  but  a  short  time  longer,  the  Greek 
would  have  been  victorious.  But,  when  they  re- 
tired, the  whole  body  of  Monks  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Candeiissa  conduct- 
ed himself  at  this  time,  with  so  much  bravery  as 
to  claim  the  praise  of  all.  Even  when  he  com- 
manded his  troops  to  fall  back,  and  while  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  several  batteries,  and  hotly  pursued 
by  his  enemies,  he  obstinately  contested  every  inch 
of  ground,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  embarka- 
tion. Of  eight  thousand  Turks,  who  left  the  Otto- 
man camp,  to  engage  in  the  three  diflferent  assaults 


which  we  have  described,  and  all  of  which  had  ta- 
ken place  within  the  short  space  of  twelve  hoars, 
it  is  said  that  only  fifteen  hundred  escaped  with 
their  lives.  The  Convent  also,  was  clad  in  moarn- 
ning,  as  La  Valette  had  lost  six  hundred  soldiers, 
and  one  hundred  and  five  of  his  Order.  The  most 
distinguished  of  those  who  fell  on  this  occasioo, 
were  the  Chevalier  Toledo,  the  son  of  the  Sicilian 
Viceroy  ;  Gadius,  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards, 
an  uncle  and  nephew,  of  th^  name  of  Sonoghera. 

For  the  next  five  days,  little  of  interest  occur- 
red, as  Mustaphahad  his  army  encamped,  and  ooly 
troubled  the  Order  by  an  incessant  bombardmeat 
which  he  kept  up  at  all  hours,  both  by  night  aod 
day,  on  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael.    On  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  a  practicable  breach  was  made,  aod 
Hassan  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  orer  the 
"  Castle  ditch,'*  which  might  serve  as  a  passage  for 
his  soldiers,  when  he  should  make  his  next  assaalt 
La  Valette,  well  knowing  how  necessary  it  was, 
that  this  platform  should  be  destroyed,  made  two, 
or  three  attempts  to  burn  it.     But  failing,  in  every 
instance,  to  effect  his  object,  he  ordered  his  ne- 
phew,   Parisot,   and  another  young  and  gallant 
Knight,  to  make  a  sortie  with  fifly  Spaniards,  and 
blow  up  the  bridge  with  a  keg  of  powder,  which 
they  should  carry  for  the  purpose.    Readily  did 
this  little  band  engage  in  this  perilous  service. 
Hardly,  however,  had  they  advanced  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  Castle,  before  their  object  was  disco- 
vered, and  they  became  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  of 
grape  and  cannister,  from  all  the  guns  which  their 
enemies  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them.    Parisot, 
with  his  companion,  Agleria,  and  a  number  of  men, 
were  almost  instantly  killed.     Those  who  escaped 
unhurt,  fearing  they  might  fall  by  the  next  dis- 
charge, fled  from  their  exposed  position,  and  songht 
shelter  among  the  rocks.     Jostice  to  these  Spa- 
niards prompts  us  to  say,  that  they  did  not  leturn 
to  the  gates  of  St.  Michael,  and  that  their  flight 
was  not  caused  by  their  cowardice,  but  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  left  without  a  commander  to 
conduct  their  operations. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  been   customary  for 
Turkish    leaders    to    decapitate    those    of  theli 
enemies  who  might  fall  in   battle,  or  be  taken 
as  prisoners,  and  send  their  heads,  either  when 
dried   in   the  sun,  or  pickeled  in  brine,  as  tro- 
phies to  the  Sultan.     '  Tis  true,  that  sometimes 
they  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  more  summary 
way,  when  policy  prompted  a  diflferent  coorse. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  our  statement  is  correct. 
Mustapha,  desirous  of  getting  the  heads  of  Pari- 
sot and  Agleria,  that  he  might  send  them  to  Con- 
stantinople, offered  a  large  reward  to  any  of  his 
soldiers  who  woilld  go  out  and  secure  them.    Ja- 
nizaries were  not  wanting  to  make  the  attempt* 
though,  as  it  resulted,  they  failed  in  effecting  their 
object. 
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The  Spaniards,  who  were  still  lying  in  ambush, ' 
(ired  a  deadly  volley  on  their  enemies  as  they  ad- 
raoced,  and  driving  them  back,  carried  the  bodies 
of  their  commanders  in  safety  to  the  castle.  When  ^ 
La  Valette  was  made  acquainted  with  the  decease 
of  his  nephew,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  in 
the  least  cast  down,  saying  to  those  who  came  to  con- 
dole with  him,  that  he  looked  upon  "  all  the  members 
of  his  convent  as  his  sons,^*  and  as  soch,  all  were 
eqoaUy  dear.  He  also  impressed  on  their  minds 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  death,  as  their 
doty  might  call  them  at  any  moment  to  die. 

Oq  the  first  of  August,  the  bridge  was  effectually 
destroyed,  and  without  loss  to  the  besieged,  by 
means  of  a  gun  which  was  so  planted  as  to  bear 
directly  opon  it,  and  by  which  it  was  swept  away 
on  the  second  discharge.  During  the  whole  period 
that  Mostapha  was  employed  in  besieging  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Michael,  his  engineers  were  actively  at 
vork.  With  a  good  deal  of  perseverance,  and 
mach  assisted  by  the  soAness  of  the  Malta  stone, 
they  had  succeeded  in  pushing  their  mines  well 
under  the  walls  of  the  fortress  before  their  work 
was  discovered.  This  impending  danger,  however, 
vas  orercome,  by  making  a  countermine,  and  dri- 
Ting  the  Turks  out  by  means  of  gunpowder,  and 
pots  of  wild- fire,  which  "were  thrown  among  the 
laborers.  Nothing  could  be  more  horrible  than 
this  meeting  of  the  combatants  in  their  under- 
groand  fights.  It  was  like  confining  them  in  tombs, 
and  lighting  the  same  with  torches,  that  they 
might  see  each  other,  and  make  the  work  of  des- 
traction  more  perfect.  A  Maltese,  who  greatly  sig- 
nalized himself  on  this  occasion,  received  the  thanks 
of  LaYalette,  *^and  a  chain  of  gold  of  five  pounds 
weight.''  The  daring  of  this  roan  was  beyond  all 
praise.  By  his  foresight  the  mine  was  discovered ; 
and  by  his  exertions,  the  object  of  the  Turks  was 
fnistnited. 

The  Basha,  mortified  at  his  continued  reverses, 
and  anxious  to  relieve  himself  of  a  portion  of  his  res- 
ponsibility to  the  Sultan,  should  he  be  unsuccessful, 
ealled  a  council  of  war,  and  requested  each  mem- 
l^er  to  give  his  opinion,  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
poTsoed  for  their  ultimate  success.  A  Aer  a  long  and 
excited  debate,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  operations  against  St.  Michael  should  be  con- 
tittoed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  com- 
menced. Bot  the  more  to  divert  the  Maltese,  and 
veary  them  by  different  and  continued  attacks, 
the  admiral  Phiali  was  ordered  with  his  marines 
to  commence  the  siege  of  St.  Angelo,  while  Can- 
delissa,  with  eighty  gallies,  was  to  cruise  at  sea,  to 
Fereot  any  communication  between  the  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Malta,  and  afford  protection  to  any 
Turkish  transports  which  might  be  on  their  way 
vith  supplies  fur  the  Ottoman  army. 

On  the  second  of  August,  aAer  a  furious  bom- 
htrdmeat,  the  bugles  sounded  for  another  assault. 
The  Janiaaries,  as  was  their  wont,  advanced  to  the 


breaches  which  their  cannon  had  made :  but  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Knights  prevented  their  entrance, 
and  aAer  a  long  fight,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat, leaving  the  ditch  of  the  castle  choked  with 
their  dead.  For  the  six  days  which  followed  this 
defeat,  though  an  incessant  cannonading  was  con- 
tinued againsrthe  Christian  towers,  which  not  even 
the  darkness  of  night  prevented,  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers were  not  permitted  to  expose  themselves 
without  the  lines  of  their  own  entrenchments.  On 
the  eighth  of  August,  the  overthrown  walls  of  the 
different  forts  holding  out  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, should  a  general  assault  be  made,  the  Basha 
called  all  his  troops  together,  and  dividing  them  in 
three  bodies,  ordered  a  simultaneous  storming  of 
La  Sangle,  the  Borough,  and  St.  Angelo.  The 
Turks,  wholly  regardless  of  danger,  advanced  under 
a  constant  fire,  and  mounting  the  breaches,  fought 
for  four  hours  with  the  most  determined  resolution. 
In  this  murderous  contest,  the  Maltese  women  were 
much  distinguished.  Aware  of  the  sufferings  they 
must  undergo,  should  the  place  be  reduced,  they 
seized  the  arms  of  their  deceased  husbands,  chil- 
dren and  brothers,  and  placed  themselves  foremost 
in  the  fight.  Such  perfect  viragoes  did  they  prove, 
that  the  Infidels  for  their  own  safety,  were  obliged 
to  cut  down  all  who  came  in  their  way.  This  dis- 
mal scene  of  contest  and  bloodshed  on  the  ram- 
parts of  St.  Michael,  was  rendered  far  more  hor- 
rible by  this  mingling  of  women  among  the  fero- 
cious combatants.  And,  as  on  neither  side,  quarter 
was  asked  or  granted,  when  a  woman  fell,  she  could 
give  but  a  groan  before  she  expired.  Hundreds  of 
these  poor  creatures  thus  perished,  who,  had  they 
not  been  urged  on  to  revenge  the  loss  of  their  rela- 
tions, and  also  to  preserve  their  honor,  might  have 
saved  their  lives,  though  they  should  only  have 
lived  to  mourn. 

In  this  assault,  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  Mosquita,  the  governor  of 
Citta  Vecchia,  sent  a  detaehmeut  of  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  two  valiant  Knights  to  the  relief 
of  his  friends,  who,  he  had  been  informed,  were 
slowly  retiring  before  their  invincible  foes.  In  a 
secluded  spot,  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  the  Ot- 
toman general  had  erected  a  hospital  for  his  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  Its  only  guard  consisted  of 
a  few  half  educated  surgeons,  whom  this  party  fell 
upon,  and  murdered.  Setting  fire  to  the  building, 
many  of  the  suffering  inmates  were  leA  to  perish  in 
the  flames,  while  those  who  came  out,  were  barba- 
rously butchered,  as  they,  in  the  greatest  agony, 
crawled  on  the  gronnd,  and  drew  their  lacerated 
limbs  behind  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  convent  (that  owed  its  existence  as  a  body, 
to  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  this  Holy  Land,) 
should  so  far  have  forgotten  this  circumstance, 
and  their  own  duty  a9  Christian  men,  as  to  have 
committed  so  dark  and  heathenish  a  deed.  It  re- 
mains a  foul  stain  on  their  history,  which  nothing 
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can  ever  efface.  By  the  piercing  shrieks  of  these 
perishing  Turks,  Mastapha  became  aware  that  an 
enemy  was  in  his  rear,  anrf  fearing  that  it  might  be 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  force  which  was  expected 
from  Sicily,  he  ordered  his  trumpeters  to  sound  a 
retreat.  La  Valette,  wholly  ignorant  of  this  sor- 
tie from  the  old  city,  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  at  a 
loss  to  discover  why  his  enemies  should  retire, 
when,  at  every  moment,  he  expected  the  garrison 
would  perish  and  his  fortress  be  taken.  It  was 
only  when  his  friends  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
the  Borough,  that  he  learnt  how  much  he  was  in- 
debted to  Mosquita  for  the  safety  of  St.  Michael. 
But  for  this  timely  sortie,  the  crescent  would  have 
waved  over  its  tottering  walls.  Mustapha,  on  dis- 
covering by  what  an  insignificant  band  his  opera- 
tions had  been  interrupted,  hastened  to  correct  his 
error  by  returning  to  the  conflict  again.  It  was  too 
late ;  the  opportunity  for  conquest  had  been  irre- 
trievably lost.  The  quick  approach  of  darkness 
prevented  any  hostile  movement,  and  daring  the 
night,  the  Moslems  returned  to  their  camp,  while 
the  Grand -Master  sent  a  fresh  body  of  monks  to 
the  castle  to  relieve  the  few  who  had  survived  the 
bloody  struggles  of  the  day.  For  this  unexpected 
victory.  La  Valette  ordered  a  day  to  be  observed, 
as  one  of  general  fasting  and  prayer. 

Garzias,  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  having  heard  from 
Calabria,  that  some  Mussulman  transports  were  on 
their  way  from  Constantinople  to  Malta,  sent  two 
of  his  commanders,  Altimera,  and  Gildandrada,  on 
a  cruise  with  five  gallies,  to  intercept  them.  These 
officers,  during  the  time  they  remained  at  sea,  only 
fell  in  with  two  Turkish  vessels.  The  hirger  was 
taken  aAer  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  other 
escaped. 

An  exploit  was  performed  at  this  time,  by  Sala- 
zar,  a  Spanish  captain  of  infantry,  which,  for  its 
daring,  and  for  the  service  it  rendered  the  Knights, 
is  worthy  a  full  narration.  This  young  officer,  wish- 
ing to  get  some  authentic  information  for  the  vice- 
roy, as  to  the  number  of  their  enemies  at  Malta, 
and  what  chance  there  might  be  for  them  to  con- 
quer the  Island,  pat  off  in  an  open  boat  from  Poz- 
zalo,  in  Sicily,  and  after  a  dangerous  passage,  got 
to  Melita  in  safety.  Taking  with  him  a  Maltese 
who  understood  the  Turkish  language,  he  boldly 
went  to  the  Mussulman  lines,  and  though  challenged 
several  times  by  their  sentries,  got,  without  dis- 
covery, into  the  midst  of  their  camp.  Salazar, 
having  procured  all  the  intelligence  be  sought,  re- 
turned before  day  light  to  the  creek  where  his  boat 
was  at  anchor,  and  making  sail  with  a  favorable 
wind,  safely  arrived  at  Messina,  where  Garzias  was 
living.  Introduced  to  the  viceroy,  he  remarked 
that  from  what  he  had  seen,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  Turks  were  weary  of  the  struggle  in  which 
they  were  engaged  ;  and,  should  their  army,  encum- 
bered as  it  was  with  diseased  and  wounded  sol- 
diers, be  attacked  by  ten  thousand  men,  it  must  be 


entirely  destroyed.  This  declaration  being  con- 
firmed by  some  Turkish  deserters,  orders  were  im- 
mediately given  to  get  the  gallies  in  readiness  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  who  were  to  be  sent 
for  the  relief  of  the  convent. 

While  these  things  had  been  going  on  in  Sicily, 
little  had  been  done  in  Malta.  From  the  eighth  to 
the  eighteenth  of  August,  the  Turks  had  remained 
perfectly  quiet  behind  their  own  entrenchments, 
with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  opening  their 
batteries  on  St.  Angelo,  and  springing  some  mines, 
which  from  their  not  having  been  pushed  far  enough 
under  the  fortifications,  caused  but  little  damage. 
Robles,  the  commander  of  St.  Michael,  who  was 
much  esteemed  by  his  brethren  for  the  courage  he 
had  so  often  displayed,  while  out  reconnoitering, 
was  unfortunately  struck  in  the  head  by  some  small 
shot,  and  instantaneously  killed.  His  body  was 
brought  within  the  castle,  and  there  interred. 

At  midday,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  Mas- 
tapha and  Phiali  determined  to  make  another  at- 
tack, and  to  continue  the  same,  day  and  night,  until 
they  should  reduce  the  forts  held  by  the  Knights, 
or  perish  under  their  ruins.  In  pursuance  of  this 
determination,  the  Turkish  general  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  Janizaries,  and  marched  to  the 
breach  of  St.  Michael.  Here  he  was  met  by  the 
Monks,  and  a  horrible  conflict  ensued.  The  Basha 
held  his  ground  until  sunset,  with  the  most  obsti> 
nate  courage ;  and,  even  when  at  last  he  discovered 
that  reinforcements  had  been  thrown  in  the  garri- 
son, and  that  the  fight  must  turn  to  Ms  disadvan- 
tage, it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  he  with- 
drew his  troops  from  the  conflict,  and  steadily  re- 
turned to  his  trenches.  So  quickly  did  the  Chris- 
tians pursue,  that  no  time  was  allowed  the  Turks 
to  assist  their  wounded  soldiers,  who,  as  they  passed, 
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piteously  cried  to  their  comrades  for  help,  or  to 
put  them  out  of  their  misery.     In  the  midst  of  this 
assault  on  St.  Michael,  Phiali  advanced  to  attack 
the  bastion  of  Castille.     Springing  a  mine,  of  the 
existence  of  which  the  besieged  were  ignorant, 
the  admiral,  followed  by  his  soldiers,  rushed  over 
the  ruins,  and  planted  several  standards  at  the  foot 
of  the  parapet,  even  before  the  Monks  had  re- 
covered from  their  surprise.     La  Valette,  informed 
by  the  chaplain  of  the  order,  that  the  Janizaries 
were  getting  a  foot-hold  in  the  fortress,  hastily  *'  put 
a  morion  on  his  head,'^  and  seizing  a  pike,  advances! 
with  a  few  friends,  and  so  furiously  charged  his 
enemies,  that  they  quickly  left  their  vantage-ground 
and  retired  in  much  confusion  through  the  breacK 
they  had  entered.     It  was  with  great  regret  that 
the  Knights  beheld  their  prince  exposing  himself  to 
so  much  danger,  and  often  did  they  beseech  him  to 
seek  a  place  of  safety,  and  leave  the  struggle  wiiH 
them.     He  however  would  not  listen  to  their  ad  ~ 
vice,  but  asking  '^  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  at. 
the  age  of  seventy-one,  to  die  more  gloriously  tba  vi 
amidst  his  brothers  and  friends,  in  the  service  «» f 
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God.  and  in  defence  of  their  holy  religion,"  con- 
tiDued  at  his  post,  until  the  last  Turk  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  last  Ottoman  standard  was  torn 
from  its  place  on  the  outworks.  At  midnight,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  the  Basha  ordered  his  men 
to  make  another  attack.  But  the  soldiers,  weary 
from  their  recent  contest,  would  not  leave  their  po- 
sition ;  and  striking  "  their  shields  together,"  as  if 
engaged  in  battle,  they  imposed  upon  their  general, 
who  thought  his  order  was  obeyed,  when  in  fact, 
the  Mossulmen  were  only  smiling  at  the  success  of 
their  cunning  contriTance. 

Mastapha  did  not  remain  long  in  ignorance  of 
this  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  though  mortified 
and  enraged  at  their  behavior,  still  he  permitted 
them  to  rest  quietly  in  their  quarters  until  noon  of 
the  following  day.  When,  at  this  time,  the  bugles 
soQoded  for  another  assault  on  St.  Michael,  the 
Janizaries  advanced  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
supposing  that  the  fortress  would  be  reduced  by 
means  of  a  destructive  machine  which  one  of  their 
en^neers  had  invented.  It  however  so  chanced, 
that  this  instrument,  which  was  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  barrel,  though  somewhat  larger,  and  filled 
vith  gunpowder,  pieces  of  iron,  copper,  glass,  and 
grape-shot,  was  in  the  end  turned  against  them- 
selves, and  caused  their  own  defeat.  This  machine, 
hariog  been  thrown  among  the  Knights,  was,  while 
the  fase6  was  still  smoking,  rolled  back  on  the 
Turks.  On  the  moment  o^  its  explosion,  it  caused 
a  dreadful  loss  of  life.  The  heads,  arms  and  bo- 
dies of  all  who  were  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  were 
Uown  in  every  direction,  while  those  who  were  be- 
hind, hastily  ^ed  from  such  a  scene  of  confusion, 
havock,  and  horror. 

But  to  return  to  the  assault  on  the  bastion  of 
Castille.  Fhiali,  having  succeeded  afler  a  desperate 
struggle  in  getting  possession  of  a  platform  when 
all  the  Christians  who  had  defended  it  were  slain, 
quickly  threw  up  a  breastwork;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  attempts  made  to  dislodge  him,  main- 
tained his  ground  most  gallantly.  So  much  were 
the  Monks  annoyed  by  the  admiral  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, that  they  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  place, 
and  strongly  recommended  the  blowing  up  of  the  for- 
tification, and  retiring  within  the  fortress  of  St.  An- 
geio.  Though  La  Valette  was  faint  from  a  wound 
which  be  had  received  in  the  fight,  yet  he  observed 
that  to  so  disgraceful  a  proposition,  his  consent  should 
never  be  given.  As,  by  leaving  the  place,  they 
would  be  making  the  first  move  for  the  loss  of  the 
liland,  the  Maltese  would  be  discouraged,  and  they 
all  confined  in  a  limited  space,  where  in  a  few  days, 
thev  most  surrender,  if  for  no  other  reason,  than 
for  the  want  of  water,  with  which  to  supply  its  in- 
habitants. 

"*  No,"  said  the  Grand-Master,  '*  this  is  the  spot, 
IDT  dear  brethren,  where  we  must  all  die,  or  bravely 
repel  the  enemy  ;*^  and  to  show  that  his  opinion  was 
not  to  be  changed,  he  recalled  from  the  Borough 


all  the  soldiers  whose  services  were  not  absolutely 
rei^iiired  for  the  manning  of  its  artillery,  and  sent 
them  to  defend  this  dangerous  post.  Some  Spanish 
Knights,  aware  of  the  necessity  ef  dislodging  the 
Turks  from  their  station,  made  a  sortie  upon  them 
at  sunset ;  and,  afler  meeting  a  heavy  loss,  sue- 
ceeded  in  efifecting  their  object.  The  commanders, 
Fragus,  Piatus,  Loderinus,  Bomportus,  Fagianus, 
and  RuflSnus,  were  left  among  the  slain.  All  gal- 
lant men,  **and  worthy  of  a  longer  life,"  says 
Knolles,  whose  statements  we  credit,  and  whose 
work,  while  we  are  penning  our  account  of  this 
siege,  is  always  lying  open  before  us. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty  fourth  of  August,  the  as- 
sault on  St.  Michael  was  renewed  by  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  Janizaries  under  the  command  of  a 
noted  chief,  called  the  Sangiac  of  Bosnia.  This 
brave  old  warrior  had  sworn  to  conquer  the  place, 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  fulfil  his  promise,  when  he 
was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  fired  at  him  by  one 
of  the  Grand -Master's  attendants.  The  courage 
displayed  by  this  man,  was  of  so  marked  a  character, 
as  to  merit  the  highest  encomiums  from  all  who 
witnessed  it.  He  died  in  the  attitude  of  advancing, 
"  having  the  Turkish  standard  in  one  hand,  and 
his  drawn  sabre  in  the  other."  The  Janizaries,  left 
without  a  leader,  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  re- 
turned to  their  camp.  Two  Knights  only  fell  at 
this  time,  and  one  of  these  was  Lacerda.  This 
monk,  anxious  to  blot  out  the  stigma  on  his  cha- 
racter, caused  by  his  conduct  at  St.  Elmo,  was  on 
all  occasions  among  the  first  in  fight,  and  the  last 
to  leave  his  post,  however  dangerous  the  position. 
His  fall  was  regretted  by  his  comrades ;  and  his 
corse,  removed  from  the  breach,  was  honorably  in- 
terred in  the  Convent. 

Mustapha,  having  intercepted  a  letter,  writen  by 
the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  intended  for  the  Grand- 
Master,  in  which  Garzias  had  stated  that  he  was 
to  leave  Messina,  for  Malta,  on  the  twentieth  of 
August,  stopping  only  at  Syracuse,  to  take  under 
his  command  twelve  gallies  which  were  lying  there 
under  the  orders  of  Cordons,  immediately  with- 
drew his  forces  from  their  diflferent  assaults,  and 
called  a  council  of  war.  The  Turks,  being  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion,  that  to  cope  with  so  large 
a  fleet  in  their  weak  and  weary  state,  or  to  get 
possession  of  the  fortresses  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Angelo,  before  its  arrival,  would  be  equally  im- 
possible, resolved  on  raising  the  siege,  and  attack- 
ing the  old  city,  whioh,  from  iu  limited  fortifica- 
tions, and  small  garrison,  they  might  hope  soon  to 
subdue.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  the 
Basha  marched  on  the  first  of  September,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men  to  Citta  Vecchia.  But 
on  coming  in  sight  of  the  place,  and  finding  the 
walls  lined  with  people  to  defend  them,  for,  the 
governor  Mosquita  had  even  armed  "  the  women 
cap-a-pie,"  he  returned  in  despair  to  his  camp, 
without  firing  a  shot,  satisfied  Uiat  the  city  could 
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never   be    taken  without   undergoing  a  regular 


siege. 


On  the  seventh  of  September,  the  Christian  fleet, 
consisting  in  all  of  seventy-two  gallies,  and  com- 
manded by  Garzias  in  person,  arrived  in  the  chan- 
nel of  Gozo.     Shortly  after  the  viceroy  left  Syra- 
cu.e;  on  his  first  departure,  he  experienced  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  and  had  his  ships  scattered  by  the 
storm.     A  part  of  bis  squadron  was  driven  as  far 
as  Aegusa,   an    island   lying    two-hundred,   and 
twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  port  whither 
it  was  bound.     On  his  second  passage,   Gazias, 
was   more   fortunate.      Putting  into    the  harbor 
of  Melecha,  which  had    been   recommended   by 
La  Yalette,  as  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
landing  of  his  troops,  he  brought  his  ships  to  an- 
chor, and  sent  on  shore  six  thousand  men,  inclu- 
ding two-hundred  Knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John, 
and  forty  of  St.  Stephen,  whom  Cosmo  de  M edicis, 
the  founder  of  this  institution,  had  sent  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  arts  and  science  of  war.     The 
viceroy  having  instructed  Oscanius  Cornia,  to  give 
all  his  orders  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
until  he  should  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the  con- 
vent, when  he  should  only  obey  the  Grand-Master, 
left  his  army,  and  set  sail  for  Messina,  to  take  on 
board  some  Spanish  companies,  with  which  to  re- 
turn to  Malta.     It  so  chanced  that  the  services  of 
these  troops  were  never  required.     Before  their 
arrival,  the  Turks  were  away,  and  the  same  vessels 
which  brought  them  to  Malta,  carried  them  on  to 
Spain.     Mustapha,  hearing  that  the  Sicilian  fleet 
was  at  sea,  and  supposing  that  Garzias  would  im- 
mediately attack  his  own,  had  passed  a  chain  across 
the  month  of  the  harbor,  to  prevent  the  Viceroy's 
entrance,  and  put  his  gallies  in  readiness  for  a  des- 
perate engagement.     When,  however,  he  heard 
from  his  scouts  that  the  Christians  were  landed, 
and  in  full  march  on  his  camp,  he  was  so  much 
surprised  at  the  movement,  that  without  making 
himself  acquainted  with  their  numbers,  he  with- 
drew his  garrison  from  St.  Elmo,  and  retired  on 
board  of  his  vessels ;  going  in  such  precipitation  as 
to  leave  all  his  heavy  ordnance  behind  him.     Hard- 
ly were  the  Infidels  embarked,  before  the  Basha 
was  informed  by  a  deserter,  that  the  army  from 
which  he  had  retreated,  consisted  of  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  who  were  in  want  of  provisions, 
sufi*ering  from  the  effects  of  theijr  voyage,  and  badly 
commanded.     Mustapha,  mortified  at  his  hasty  re- 
treat, would,  had  it  been  possible,  have  returned 
again  to  his  quarters.     But  this,  La  Yalette  had 
prevented,  by  sending  a  strong  detachment  to  St. 
Angelo,  and  by  destroying  all  the  lines  and  en- 
trenchments, which  he  had  with  so  much  difficulty, 
and  such  a  loss  of  life,  time  and  treasure,  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting.     The  Moslem  general,  fearing 
the  Sultan's  resentment,  should  he  return  to  Con- 
stantinople without  attacking  the  Sicilian  troops. 


put  into  St.  PauFs  bay,  and  land  seven-thousand 
men.     This  being  done,  he  marched  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  leaving  Hassan,  the  king  of  Al- 
giers,  with   fifteen    hundred   soldiers,  concealed 
among  the  rocks  on  the  beach,  to  protect  his  com* 
rades  in  case  of  a  reverse,  and  enable  them  to  em- 
bark in  safety  on  board  of  their  ships.     After  a 
short  march,  the  hostile  armies  met.     The  Chris- 
tians, under  Cornia,  were  entrenched  on  a  hill,  and 
would  have  remained  there,  had  they  listened  to 
the  advice  of  their  commander.     But  Alvares  de 
Sands,  an  officer  of  much  distinction,  on  beholding 
the  enemy,  proposed  that  they  should  not  await 
their  approach,  but  go  down  and  join  battle  in  the 
open  plain.     This  bold  proposition  was  received 
with  shouts  of  applause,  and  Cornia,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  courage,  while  leading  his  men  forward 
to  fight,  could  only  protest  at  their  decision.     At  the 
first  onset,  the  Turks  gave  way,  not  from  cowar- 
dice, but  to  be  revenged  on  their  officers  for  com- 
pelling them  to  land  against  their  wishes,  and  enter 
again  into   new  and  desperate  struggles.     Very 
nearly  were  their  wishes  gratified.     For  in  the 
general  flight,  the  horse  which  the  ^Basba  rode 
twice  fell,  and  he  would  have  been  made  a  prisoner 
but  for  the  bravery  of  one  of  his  suite,  who,  to  save 
his  commander's  life,  sacrificed  his  own.     Every 
wretched  Mussulman  who  lagged  in  his  retreat, 
overcome,  either  by  fatigue,  or  from  the  oppressive 
heat,  was  sure  to  be  transfixed  by  the  spears  of 
those  who  pursued  him.     Hundreds  thus  perished, 
who  could  make  no  resistance,  and  who,  with  their 
last  breath,  cried  in  vain  for  quarter.     The  Mal- 
tese monks,  who  were  foremost  in  the  pursuit^  and 
who  were  ever  following  the  Infidels  in  the  water 
as  they  waded  out  to  their  boats,  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  Hassan,  who  furiously  attacked  thera 
in  the  rear,  had  not  de  Sands  come  to  their  timely 
aid,  and  torned  the  tide  of  battle  in  their  favor. 
The  Algerine  Viceroy,  finding  the  Turks  did  not 
rally,  and  unable  to  check  the  advance  of  his  ene- 
mies, fought  his  way  bravely  down  to  the  beach, 
and  embarked  on  board  of  his  gallies.     Mustapha 
did  not  land  again,  and  with  this  retreat,  the  siege 
of  Malta  was  raised. 

Knolles,  whose  name  we  have  so  often  mention- 
ed, and  to  whose  history  we  have  had  such  con- 
tinued reference,  quaintly  observes,  "  that  if  a  man 
do  well  consider  the  difficulties  and  dangers  the 
beseiged  passed  through  in  this  five  months^  siege, 
the  manifold  labors,  and  perils  they  endured  in  so 
many  and  so  terrible  assaults,  the  small  relief  to 
them  sent  in  so  great  distress,  with  the  desperate 
obstinacy  of  so  puissant  an  enemy,  he  shall  hardly 
find  any  place  these  many  years  more  mightily  im- 
pugned, or  with  greater  valor  and  resolution  de- 
fended."   Thirty-thousand  Turks,  and  with  them 
three  hundred  Knights,  and  ten  thousand  men,  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  diflferent  sortie®. 


determined,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Phiali,  to  assaults,  and  engagements,  which  we  have  thus 
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briefly,  tnd  we  fear  bo  imperfectly  sketched.     The  I  was  engaged  to  call  for  me  at  noon,  and  having  the 


Toikish  admiral,  aAer  remaining  twenty- four  hours 
it  aochor  in  St.  Paurs  bay,  made  sail  for  Con- 
suntinople,  where,  on  his  arrival  ailer  a  pleasant 
passage,  be  met  with  such  a  reception  from  Soly- 
man,  as  for  a  time,  made  him  fear  for  his  head. 
The  SuJtao,  burning  with  rage,  remarked  that  no 
expedition  io  which  he  was  engaged,  ever  succeed- 
ed, Qoless  he  was  present  to  conduct  the  operations, 
and  should  his  life  be  spared  he  would  go  in  the 
eosoiog  Bpring,  and  bury  the  Knights  under  the 
roiofi  of  those  fortifications,  before  which  so  many 
of  the  faithful  had  fallen.     For  his  distinguished 
defence  of  Malta,  the  Grand- Master  received  con- 
gratolations  from  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  addressed  him  a  letter,  in  which 
he  temied  him  the  most  distinguished  officer  of  the 
day,  and  sent  him  a  magnificent  sword,  the  handle 
being  of  solid  gold,  and  studded  with  diamonds,  which 
he  hoped  he  would  long  live  to  use  against  all  the 
eoemies  of  the  Christian  cross.     Pope  Pius  IV. 
also  made  known  to  his  subjects  the  victory  of  the 
Maltese  hy  a  general  discbarge  of  artillery,  and 
ofiered  to  La  Yalette  a  cardinal^s  hat,  which  he 
vith  many  thanks  most  modestly  declined.     But  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  honors^  the  Grand-Master  bad 
siifficieot  reason  to  mourn.     Besides  grieving  for 
hJA  friends  whom  he  had  lost,  his  fortifications  in 
rains,  his  towns  destroyed,  and  his  empty  treasury, 
he  was  continually  harassed  by  the  news  which  he 
received  from  Constantinople,  to  the  effect  that 
^olyoaan  was  getting  his  gallies  in  readiness,  and 
a  large  army  embodied  on  the  banks  of  the  Bos- 
phoros,  to  make  another  attack  on  his  convent. 


A  SUND4.Y  IN  SOUTH-AM ERICA. 

■7  A  SUBALTEBN,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

So  many  aoconots  have  been  given  to  the  public, 
of  the  manner  in  which  Sunday  is  passed  in  most 
Catholic  countries,  that  it  appears  almost  a  work 
of  SQpererogatioo  for  any  one  to  attempt  further  de- 
^hpiioD.  I  find,  however,  in  looking  over  my 
Joomals  so  many  curious  occupations  set  down  as 
occaning  on  one  particular  Sunday,  (ex  uno  disce 
omoes,  in  this  particular  place,)  that  I  am  induced 
to  describe  them.  To  go  at  once  *'  in  mediae  res  :^^ 
I  foood  myself  io  the  year  1836,  in  Montevideo, 
ud  having  read  in  many  books  of  travels  of  the 
exceedingly  loose  state  of  morals  prevailing  in  the 
several  states  of  South-America,  and  particularly 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord^s  day  was  dese- 


morning  on  my  hands,  I  thought  I  could  not  spend 
it  better,  even  with  reference  to  the  object  I  had  in 
view,  than  in  observing  the  same  people  at  their  de- 
votions whom  I  was  about  to  see  engaged  in  their 
amusements.   I  accordingl y  proceeded  to  the  princi- 
pal cathedral,  where  I  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the 
many  lovely  faces  which  surrounded  me.     There 
were  to  be  seen,  in  little  groups,  the  female  portions 
of  a  family,  kneeling  on  small  carpets,  spread  upon 
the  stone  pavement  of  the  cathedral — pews  or  seats 
there  were  none — with  their  heads  inclined,  and 
their  arms  clasped  over  their  breasts ;  they  wore  an 
appearance  of  great  devotion,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  frequent  glances  which  shot  from  beneath 
the  dark  eye-lashes  of  the  lovely  Se&oritas,  one 
would  not  have  suspected  that  their  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  aught  below.     Such  was  however  the  fact, 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  what  I  had  at  first 
hoped    was   casual,   convinced  me  that  what   I 
saw  was  but  "  the  outward  and  visible  sign,"  and 
I  much  fear  there  was  but  little  of  ^'  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace."    I  soon  tired  of  my  occupa- 
tion— particularly  as  the  services  were  in  Latin — 
and  returned  to  my  hotel  to  await  the  arrival  of 
my  Cicerone. 

While  speaking  of  hotels,  let  me  advise  the  tra- 
veller in  South-America  never  to  put  up  at  any 
of  the  hotels  in  the  towns  he  visits — ^he  will  fare 
badly — both  at  bed  and  board — and  will  have  to 
pay  high  prices.  Wherever  there  is  a  boarding 
house  to  be  found,  that  is  the  place  for  him,  both  as 
regards  economy  and  comfort;  from  the  above,  how- 
ever, I  except  "  BeechV*  hotel  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  is  a  pattern  for  public  houses,  and  the  charges 
moderate. 

To  resume  :  a  little  after  mid-day,  myself  and 
friend  bent  our  steps  to  the  most  fashionable  (!) 
cockpit,  which  was  open  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays 
only  at  1  P.  M.  A  crowd  had  already  assembled, 
among  whom,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  many  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  not  long  before  been  officiating  in 
their  proper  places,  in  the  Cathedral.  No  attempt 
at  concealment  was  there — nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  felt,  or  thought  they  had  wandered  very  widely 
from  their  legitimate  occupation.  No — ^there  they 
were,  in  the  distinguishing  garb  of  their  order — 
the  broad-brimmed  black  hats  and  long  black  coats 
were  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  to  make  the  matter 
worse  (if  possible)  many  of  them  had  their  own 
game-cocks  ready  for  a  contest.  Every  one  seemed 
much  excited  by  the  amusement  (1)  (which  I  do 
not  propose  describing) — ^bets  to  a  large  amount 
were  made,  and  the  good  padres  pocketed  their 
winnings  with  the  greatest  "sang  froid."    Well, 


crated,  I  determined  to  see  for  myself,  if  all  were 
really  as  bad  as  it  was  said  to  be,  recollecting  the  <  thought  I,  as  I  returned  home  to  dinner,  what  would 
proYctb  of  the  Devil  not  being  as  black  as  he  is' they  think  of  this  at  home?  After  dinner  we  started 
{tinted.  I  accordingly  made  an  engagement  with  a  immediately  for  the  bull-fight,  in  order  that  we  might 
yottng  Spaniard  to  accompany  me  in  my  visits  to .  secure  good  places.  A  more  brilliant  assemblage 
ail  the  places  of  amusement  open  on  that  day.     He  than  was  there  assembled,  I  never  saw  in  Monte- 
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V  ideo.  All  the  beauty,  rank  and  fashion  of  the  place 
were  there.  The  buildings  appropriated  to  this 
amusement,  and  the  amusement  itself,  the  Picado- 
reS)  Baleadores  and  Matador,  have  been  described 
80  often,  that  I  should  scarcely  succeed  in  adding 
any  thing  of  interest  to  what  has  already  been  said 
on  the  subject — suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  bulls 
fought  well — ^thai  seven  of  them  were  killed — two 
horses  killed  and  a  Picador  badly  wounded,  all  of 
which  seemed  to  gratify  exceedingly  the  fair  por- 
tion of  the  audience. 

A  little  before  su nset  we  returned  to  town .  After 
tea,  we  proceeded  to  the  Theatre,  and  procured 
very  comfortable  seats  in  the  pit.  The  seats  here 
are  all  numbered,  and  in  purchasing  your  ticket, 
yon  are  certain  of  securing  a  place,  as  any  one 
you  find  in  the  seat  which  bears  the  number  on 
your  ticket  is  obliged  to  vacate  in  your  favor.  We 
found  an  Italian  singer  of  some  celebrity  singing 
when  we  entered ;  and  right  well  '*  the  Picciantini''' 
sang.  She  had  shone  for  some  years  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  Don  Pedro  I. ;  and, 
a^r  his  abdication,  had  removed  to  Montevideo 
where  she  was  a  great  favorite.  I  was  much  struck 
with  a  ring  on  her  hand,  the  stone  of  which  was 
one  large  diamond  of  most  unusual  size.  I  was 
told  afterwards,  that  it  had  been  a  present  from  her 
imperial  lover,  and  was  valued  at  near  10,000  mil- 
reis  or  about  7,000  dollars.  I  was  much  amused 
at  a  piece  they  were  performing,  the  plot  of  which 
seefned  based  upon  some  incident  in  our  Revolution, 
(though  I  could  not  discover  what  it  was,)  and  in 
which  "Washington,"  Johnson  and  Smith  figured 
largely  as  the  heroes. 

After  the  Theatre,  we  adjourned  to  a  tertuUia, 
where  we  whiled  away  several  hours  most  agreea- 
bly in  the  society  of  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of 
the  place,  and,  after  dancing  several  Spanish  dances, 
minuets  and  waltzes,  I  left  the  party  fully  satisfied 
with  my  Sunday's  amusements,  and  declining  the 
invitation  of  my  companion,  who  proposed  finish- 
ing the  night  at  a  monte  table. 

I  forbear  all  comment  upon  this  plain  and  true 
statement  of  facts,  leaving  it  to  my  readers  to 
judge  how  high  a  standard  of  morals  exists  in  a 
community,  where  the  same  amusements  are  in- 
dulged in  every  Sunday.  C. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Mo.,  Nov,  24,  1842. 


L.  M.  DAVIDSON. 

Oh  she  was  great  in  mind,  though  young  in  years. — Roger*- 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  attempts  of  the 
English  critics  to  undervalue  the  American  mind, 
we  are  building  up  a  literature  which,  mellowed  by 
the  hand  of  Time,  may  rival  that  of  any  other  land. 
In  the  department  of  poetry,  to  which  our  remarks 
are  limited,  we  have  those  whom  with  pride  we 
call  Americans.    The  names  of  Bryant,  Halleck* 


Sprague  and  Percival,  are  inseparably  connected 
with  our  existence  as  a  nation,  and  are  familiar  as 
far  as  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Their  fame 
is  as  lasting  as  the  hills  of  their  own  native  land. 
Mrs.  Sigourney  has  long  and  justly  received  the 
title  of  the  "  Hemans  of  America."  The  publica- 
tion of  ''  Zophi^l"  immediately  won  for  its  talented 
authoress,  a  high  station  among  the  gifted  of  the 
age,  an  enviable  reputation,  and  laurels  which  were 
not  withheld  her,  even  by  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers."  There  are  others  who  stand 
deservedly  high  as  poets — but  these  are  sufficient 
to  vindicate  our  claims,  to  prove  that  our  climate 
is  not  one, 

"  Where  genius  sickens,  and  where  fancy  dies." 

But  if  it  has  been  the  glory  of  America  to  have 
reared  to  manhood  those  who  added  to  the  splen- 
dor of  her  name,  it  has  also  been  her  misfortane  to 
be  robbed  of  others  in  the  bloom  of  life,  who  bade 
fair,  like  Orestes  of  old, 

"  To  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  fame." 

At  the  mention  of  James  Rodman  Drake,  every 
admirer  of  true  poetry — every  lover  of  the  "  Ame- 
rican Flag,"  cannot  but  feel  the  great  loss  he  bqs- 
tained,  when  the  voice  of  the  associate  ^*  Croaker'^ 
was  suddenly  hushed  by  death,  aiid  wiU  at  once,  re- 
peating to  himself  those  sad  yet  beautiful  lines  of 
Ualleck,  lament  his  early  doom.  But  over  the 
name  of  Lucretia  M.  Davidson,  we  linger  with  no 
ordinary  feelings.  The  history  of  this  young  lady 
is  replete  with  the  deepest  interest.  Here  those 
speculative  theorists,  who  maintain  an  unnatural 
equality  of  mental  endowments,  may  find  their  false 
philosophy  fail  them,  and  the  advocates  of  genius 
rear  their  watch-tower. 

Born  to  no  heritage  but  poverty,  and  possessed 
of  but  little  or  no  education,  we  Had  her  at  the 
early  age  of  nine,  like 

**  Fancy's  child, 

Warbling  her  native  wood-notes  wild." 

In  the  December  number  of  the  New-England 
Magazine,  for  1831,  the  editor,  speaking  of  our 
poetess,  thus  beautifully  remarks :  **  Like  Nack, 
she  received  no  early  education,  and  had  also  pined 
in  the  shade  of  poverty,  and  under  the  grinding 
hand  of  adversity.  Disease  was  moreover  so  con- 
stantly the  inmate  of  her  frame,  that  it  seemed  to 
make  a  part  of  it.  But  nothing  could  blight  the 
spring  of  her  genius.  The  blossoms  would  bloW| 
and  the  fruit,  rich  and  beautiful,  cluster  on  the  steiOi 
though  the  heavens  lowered  on  the  tender  plant| 
and  the  cold  winds  and  sleety  showers  combined  to 
chill  its  branches  and  scatter  its  leaves.  Undef 
circumstances  thus  painful,  disheartening  and  dis* 
tracting,  did  this  inspired  being  breathe  in  song ; 
times  so  exquisitely,  we  had  almost  said  divinel 
that  her  lays,  scarcely  partaking  of  earth,  mig 
have  been  fitly  chanted  by  a  voice  from  the  skies 

She  appears  to  us,  in  the  early  development 
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her  mental  powers,  to  have  been  equally  as  won- 
derfal  as  H.  E.  White ;  whose  precocious  genius, 
SoQthey  pronooDced  more  remarkable  than  Chat- 
tertoo's,  after  having  carefully  examined  the  manu- 
scripts of  both.    The  descriptive  and  imaginative 
facalties  were  happily  blended  in  the  organization 
of  ber  mind.    Her  extremely  fastidious  taste  never 
illoved  her  to  venture  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
ereo  in  her  boldest  flights.     While  reading  her 
poetry,  we  are  not  borne  along  on  the  whirlwind 
of  passion,— our  imaginations  are  not  bewildered 
by  eaphonious  combinations  of  senseless  words, — 
we  listen  not  to  the  songs  of  heroes — we  bow  be- 
fore no  unknown  altars, — nor  are  we  awed  by  the 
mysterioas  sounds  that  echo  through  the  "  halls  of 
Chiralry."    Her  muse  performed  a  nobler  task; 
she  paioted  natare  as  she  »,  robed  in  no  fictitious 
garb ;  her  poetry  appeals  to  the  holier  feelings  of 
the  8oal,  and  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  inward  man — her^s,  in  fine,  is  the  poetry 
of  the  heart  J 

"  The  still,  sad  music  of  homanity." 

To  some,  it  seems  almost  incredible,  that  indi- 
TiiioaJs  moving  in  the  common  class  of  society ; 
straggliog  against  all  the  disadvantages  attendant 
upon  poverty ;  should  merely  by  an  extraordinary 
gift  of  mind  or  genius,  be  enabled  to  overleap  the 
limits  that  custom  has  assigned  as  their  proper 
"sphere  of  action,"  and  maintain  their  superiority 
oTer  the  general  mass  of  men,  by  exhibitions  of 
^ost  supernatural  talent  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  learning.  But  the  history  of  the  past  is 
fraitfol  in  such  examples.  The  "  Father  of  Epic 
P^try,"  an  outcast  from  society  and  a  wanderer 
over  his  native  soil,  left  his  name 

— — •*  engraved 
Oo  fame's  immouldering  pillar." 

Dante,  Tasso,  AlfiSri,  and  Camoens,  although 

-"homeleM,  near  a  thousand  homes  they  stood, 

^  near  a  thooaand  tables  pined  and  wanted  bread," 

reared  for  themselye&monuments  of  true  greatness, 
^  lasting  as  the  lands  that  gave  them  birth.  Mil- 
^«  often  without  the  means  of  satisfying  a  cra- 
TJng  appetite,  yet  "  pregnant  with  celestial  fire," 
(^sed  ail  England  to  bow  and  lend  an  enraptured 
^  to  the  angelic  tones  that  flowed  from  the  trem- 
bling chords  of  his  harp.  Examples  of  a  simUar 
B&tQre  crowd  upon  the  mind.  We  merely  instance 
^ese,  however,  to  show  that  genius,  although  sur- 
TOQoded  by  a  thousand  obstacles,  will  finally  sur- 
mount them  all,  and,  proving  victorious,  command 
that  admiration  from  the  world  due  to  the  '*  divinity 
»ithin."  Thus  it  was  with  Miss  Davidson.  Every 
thioor  combined  to  smother  her  talents,  and  darken 
t»«  literary  prospects.  But  she  had  that "  within" 
«^bich  defied  obscority — yes,  her  genius  was  the 
**<^et  of  her  success. 

Comparisons  have  oflen  been  made  by  our  periodi- 
^-^S  between  the  writings  of  oar  poetess  and  those 


of  her  younger  sister ;  but  of  her,  it  becomes  us  not 
to  speak,  since  the  pen  of  an  Irving  has  sketched 
her  character.  Suffice  it  to  say,  both  were  "  prodi- 
gies of  precocious  talent,"  and  their  histories  pain- 
fully remind  us  of  the  sentiment  breathed  by  Hero- 
dotus in  the  olden  time, 

"  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young." 

We,  at  first,  designed  quoting  freely  from  Miss 
Davidson's  poetry.  But  as  we  have  been  betrayed 
into  a  longer  prelude  than  we  had  intended,  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  briefly  noticing,  and 
making  a  few  extracts  from  her  principal  poems. 
And  although  objections  may  be  urged  against  many 
of  her  poems,  the  result  of  "youth  and  inexpe- 
rience," yet  the  most  careless  reader  cannot  fail  to 
observe,  that  among  their  many  faults,  nearly  all 
her  productions  are  marked  by  some  one  redeem- 
ing quality — nearly  all  breathe  the  true  spirit  of 
poesy. 

The  longest,  and  among  the  best  of  her  poems, 
are  "  Amir  Khan"  and  "  Chicomico."  Both  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  thought  and  appa- 
rently natural  rythm, — scarcely  a  line  can  be  found 
throughout  either  of  these  poems,  that  seems  in  the 
least  degree  labored. 

If  our  poetess  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  classi- 
cal education,  she  still  seems  to  have  been  mindful 
of  the  maxim  of  Horace, 

"  Non  satis  est  pulcra  esse  poemata ;  dolcia  sooto, 
£t  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto." 

From  the  time  we  are  first  introduced  to  Amir 
Khan 

"Beneath  the  lofty  plane-tree's  shade 
Before  that  cold  Circassian  maid," 

our  interest  in  the  several  characters  of  the  poem 
is  increased  by  every  page.  We  willingly  follow 
the  love-sick  Subahdar,  as  he  hastens  with  trem- 
bling step  to  '^  Al  Shinar's  high  prophetic  form,'' 
who,  like  the  celebrated  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub, 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy,  plucks  a  *'  pale  blue 
flower," 

**  Then  Rlowly  turned  towards  Amir  Khan 
And  placed  the  treasure  in  his  hand." 

The  charm  proves  successful — and  we  rejoice 

with  Amir  Khan  in  his  triumph  over  the  affections 

of  the  hitherto  cold-hearted  but  fair  Amreia ;  whom 

our  poetess  describes  as  gliding  through  his  bower 

with  a  step 

——^  so  quick,  so  light, 
That  the  gentle  flower  which  weeps  at  night, 
Would  raise  again  its  drooping  head 
To  greet  the  footstep  which  bad  fled." 

With  equal  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  we  read  her 
•*  Chicomico."  Indeed  we  scarcely  know  to  which 
of  the  two  to  yield  our  preference — both  abound 
in  passages  of  high  poetic  excellence.  One  ex- 
tract from  this,  and  we  hasten  on  to  her  miscella- 
neous pieces.  We  quote  at  random ;  the  lines  to 
which  we  have  turned,  represent  Rathmond,  pri- 
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Boner  to  Hillis-ha-ad-joe,  condemned  to  death  ;  the 
fatal  moment  draws  near  and  no  possibility  of  es- 
cape presents  itself.  Under  such  circumstances 
our  poetess  thus  beautifully  describes  the  faint  glim- 
merings of  hope  amidst  the  agonies  of  despair : 

"But  undistinguished  hope  still  lit  his  breast. 
And  aimless  still,  drew  scenes  of  future  rest ! 
Caught  at  each  distant  light  which  dimly  gleamed, 
Though  sinking  *mid  the  abyss  o'er  which  it  beamed  ! 
Like  the  poor  mariner,  who  tossed  around, 
Strains  his  dim  eye  to  ocean's  farthest  bound, 
Paints,  in  each  snowy  ware,  assistance  near. 
And  as  it  rolls  away,  gives  up  to  fear." 

Among  her  miscellaneous  poems,  we  mention  the 
"  Last  Flower  of  the  Garden,"  "  To  my  Sister," 
"  Woman's  Love,"  "  To  a  Star,"  and  "  The  Co- 
quette," as  being  far  superior  to  the  poems  we  gen- 
erally find  on  similar  subjects.  Coleridge  wrote 
some  beautiful  lines  on  the  "  ^olian  Harp" — al- 
though we  are  not  so  far  beside  ourselves  as  to  at- 
tempt to  place  Miss  Davidson  on  an  equality  with 
that  distinguished  and  deservedly  popular  bard,  yet, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  her  verses,  com- 
posed while  listening  to  that  ''sweet  mourner  of 
the  air,"  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those 
of  Mr.  Coleridge.  We  would  willingly  quote  from 
both,  but  our  limited  space  forbids. 

We  stated  above,  that  she  excelled  in  both  ima- 
ginative and  descriptive  poetry — as  an  instance 
where  the  happy  union  of  those  two  faculties  may 
be  observed,  we  extract  a  few  lines  from  her  ad- 
dress to  "  Morning:" 

"  I  come  in  the  breath  of  the  wakened  breeze, 

I  kiss  the  flowers,  and  I  bend  the  trees ; 

And  I  shake  the  dew,  which  hath  fallen  by  night. 

From  its  throne,  on  the  lily's  pure  bosom  of  white. 

Awake  thee,  when  bright  from  my  couch  in  the  sky, 

I  beam  o'er  the  mountains,  and  come  from  on  high. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thou  may'st  slumber  when  all  the  wide  arches  of  heaven 
Glitter  bright  with  the  beautiful  fires  of  even ; 
When  the  Moon  walks  in  glory,  and  looks  from  on  high, 
O'er  the  clouds  floating  far  through  the  clear  asure  sky, 
Drifting  on,  like  the  beautiful  vessels  of  heaven, 
To  their  far  away  harbor  all  silently  driven." 

Much  of  her  poetry,  especially  her  earlier  pro- 
ductions, it  is  true,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  a  criti- 
cal examination.  But  when  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these,  the  first  warblings 
of  her  infant  muse,  were  penned — the  many  disad- 
vantages against  which  she  labored,  both  in  point 
of  education  and  a  weak  and  feeble  constitution — 
the  extent  of  her  writings,  and  the  time  employed 
in  their  composition — *tis  enough  to  stay  the  shaf^ 
of  criticism,  and  force  us  almost  unconsciously  to 
drop  a  tear  of  regret,  that  one  so  young,  so  lovely, 
who  was  so  devoted  and  successful  a  worshipper  of 
the  Muses,  should  thus  have  been  cut  off  in  the 
spring  of  life,  ere  she  gained  that  summit  to  which 
she  was  hastening  with  such  rapid  flight.  Had  Pro- 
vidence decreed  otherwise,  and  lengthened  out  her 


life  to  a  "  green  old  age,"  we  think  the  presump- 
tion not  altogether  unwarranted,  that  the  Columbian 
muse  would  have  crowned  her  with  her  choicest 
garlands,  and  dying,  she  had  left  more  lasting 

'*  Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time.*' 
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THE  GREEK  DRAMATISTS. 

By  CHABLES  MtNNIOBBODB, 
Profeaaor  of  Humanity  m  the  CoUegt  of  WiUiam  ^  Mary. 

A  few  remarks  now  upon  some  of  the  dramas 
of  Euripides.    Several  of  them  have  many  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  modern  plays,  than  of  ancient 
tragedies, — ^for  instance.  Ion.     The  marriage  of 
Xuthus  was  not  blessed  with  children.    He  goes 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  the  god.     His  wife,  Creusa,  who  accompanied 
him,  had,  before  her  marriage  with  Xuthus,  borne 
a  son  by  Apollo,  and  had  exposed  the  infant  in  the 
woods,  that  her  shame  might  not  be  detected. 
When  she  returned  to  the  place,  where  she  had  left 
the  babe,  it  was  gone.     Now,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  she  also  appears  in  Delphi,  to  ask  of  the  god 
an  account  of  this  child.     Xuthus  to  his  prajer  re- 
ceives this  answer,  *'  that  the  first,  whom  he  should 
meet,  after  leaving  the  temple,  should  be  his  son.' 
He   meets  Ion,  an  orphan  of  unknown  parents, 
brought  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.    Creusa,  on 
hearing  what  had  happened,  conceives  the  deepest 
hate  against  this  supposititious  child,  who  is  now  to 
become  the  inheritor  of  her  paternal  throne,  whilst 
the  god,  the  father  of  her  own  child,  had  left  hei 
request  ungranted.     She  conspires  to  put  yoong 
Ion  to  death,  but,  discovering  the  plot.  Ion  poiaues 
her  to  the  stage,  to  see  her  sentenced  to  death-- 
there  they  at  last  recognize  each  other  as  mother 
and  son — now  all  turns  to  joy,  and  they  go  home 
triumphantly,  poor  Xuthus  with  them,  glorying  ia 
his  son,  whom  he  fondly  believes  to  be  "the  off- 
spring of  his  wayward  youth.** 

Ion  has  really  great  beauties.  The  sweet,  lovely 
character  of  the  youth  himself— the  struggle  of| 
Creusa  between  fear  and  revenge,  and  the  magni- 
ficent chorusses,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  very  ex-i 
traordinary  production,  but  not  a  tragedy  after 
the  ancient  style.  In  some  of  his  productions  bfl 
deviates  yet  more  from  this  style,  and  Alresti 
is  almost  a  comedy.*  His  Hippolytns  may  rani 
with  the  better  dramas  of  the  ancient  school,  aa^ 
as  regards  the  development  and  delineation  of  pa 
sion,  Medea  is  perhaps  the  first.  Aristotle  bk 
our  poet  that  he  makes  her  shed  tears  at  the  reci 
lection  of  her  murdered  children,  at  the  very 

*  Or  rather  a  Tragi-Connedia ;  for  the  first  part  ii  hi{k 
tragical,  and  the  latter  turns  out  almost  like  a  farce. 
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meot  she  prepares  death  for  her  huabaad,  as  being 
iocoDsistent  with  her  character.  Aristotle  cer- 
tablj  knew  more  of  the  human  understanding 
aod  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind,  than  £o- 
ripides;  bat  infinitely  less' of  the  workings  of  the 
bamao  heart.  These  tears  rescue  her  whole  cha- 
racter from  the  charge  of  being  unnatural,  and  too 
horrid.  So  Shakqteare  threw  a  shade  of  remain- 
ing hamaoity  over  his  Lady  Macbeth,  when  she 
says,  that  she,  herself,  would  have  killed  Duncan 
"  had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  be  slept.*** 

A  very  singular  production  is  his  Bacchae,  which 
exhibits  a  glowing  imagination.  The  description 
of  the  Bacchs,  whilst  in  their  camp  on  the  Cithaer- 
TOD,  iB  a  master-piece  and  of  brilliant  imagery. 

Xow  to  the  Boantaio  sominits  bad  1  led,  (s<>  relates  a  sbep- 

berd,} 
Vj  Iwrda,  aa  on  the  earth,  the  orient  sun 
Shot  bis  refreshing  beams ;  when  I  beheld 
Three  bands  of  femalea,  to  Aatono^  one 
Obedient,  to  Agave  one,  thy  mother, 
"Hie  third  to  Ino :  all  were  laid  asleep : 
Beaeath  them«  aome  had  spread  the  booghs  of  pinea. 
Some  with  the  leares  of  oaks  fonn'd  on  the  groand 
Uteir  c^ual  bed,  all  decently  composed. 
Thoo  vovld'st  not  say,  that  goblets,  full  of  wine, 
Inflaioed  their  sense,  or  that  the  wanton  pipe 
Hid  Ted  them  to  the  lonely  shades,  to  coart 
Tbe  riles  of  Yenas  with  their  paraoioun. 
Thy  Bkother.  wb«n  the  lowtngs  of  tbe  herds 
Hid  Tteaehed  her  ears,  arose,  and  'midst  her  band 
Shoeted  alood,to  ronse  them  from  their  sleep  : 
Tbey  from  their  balmy  slumbers  op'd  their  eyes, 
Aad  started  Dp,  bat  with  modesty. 
Twaa  wonderful  to  see,  the  yonng,  the  old, 
lad  the  oaaiarried  Tiigiaa.    O'er  their  necks 
Their  kiose  devolving  hair  they  spread,  refix 
Tbeir  restmcnU,  sach  whose  cinctures  were  unloosed, 
Asd  o'er  them  bind  tbe  spotted  skins  of  fawns, 
With  serpents  wreathing  round  their  shaded  cheeks. 
Some  holding  in  their  arms  a  kid,  and  some 
Tbe  wolves  wild  whelps,  taught  them  to  drain  theirbr«asU 
Swelling  with  osilk,  their  new  bora  infants  left 
At  borne,  then  on  their  beada  their  garlands  place 
Of  oak,  of  ivy  and  the  siUery  bloom 
Of  smtlax :  one  her  thyrsus  took,  and  smote 
Tbe  roek,  out  gnsbed  the  pure  translucent  stream ; 
AiKidier  cast  her  light  wand  on  tbe  groand, 
liistaal^«>  willed  the  god — a  fotiat  of  wine 
Sprung  forth :  if  any  wished  a  softer  draught, 
These  with  their  fingers  opc'd  the  ground,  and  milk 
issued  in  copioaa  streams  :  and  from  their  spears 
W-th  ivy  wreathed,  the  dulcet  honey  flowed.f 

Penthessy  Agare's  son,  endeavors  to  prohibit 
the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  reviles  his  deity.  Tbe 
offended  god  tod  aces  him  to  go  to  mount  Citbaeron 
himself,  to  atop  the  orgies  of  the  Maenades..  And 
there  be  deranges  tbeir  senses.  Agave,  herself, 
chases  her  eon,  as  though  he  was  a  young  lion,  and 
appears  oo  tbe  stage,  his  head  in  her  hands,  exult- 
iBg  at  her  triamph%    The  sight  of.  her  old  father, 

•  Aet  If,  8e«ae  II. 
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Cadmus,  and  his  lamentations  bring  her  back  to 
reason,  and  slie  now  perceives  what  she  has  done. 
The  dreadful  truth  breaks  in  upon  her  frenzied 
dream,  and  the  passionate  grief  of  the  mother, 
who  has  torn  to  pieces  her  own  son,  is  a  suitable 
subject  for  the  pen  of  our  poet.  Unfortunately, 
the  original  text  of  this  poem  is  here  not  only  ccht- 
rupted,  but  even  defective.  I,  at  least,  am  fully 
persuaded  of  it ;  the  words  of  the  Rhetor  Apsinea 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  other  Bacchae  came 
also,  with  all  the  limbs  of  the  unfortunate  Pentheus 
on  the  stage,  and  that  Agave  lamented  over  each 
separate  limb.*  This  exaggeration  of  the  pathos 
and  theatrical  effect  is  met  with  also  in  other  trage- 
dies  of  Euripides.  So  in  the  Phcsnician  virgins, 
perhaps  his  best  pieee,  CEdipus  old  and  blind,  is  led 
by  his  daughter  to  the  corpses  of  Jocaste  and  his 
two  sons,  which  are  exposed  to  excite  the  com- 
miseration of  the  public — tlie  blind  man  touches 
each  of  them. 

Otd.  Lead  me  then  nearer,  let  me  touch  thy  mother. 

Am.  There,  with  thy  hand  tooeh  her  moat  dear  remains. 

Oed.  O  wretched  mother  1  O  most  wretched  wife  ! 

AhL  In  this  sad  state,  cmshed  with  her  ills,  she  lies. 

Oed.  Where  lies  Eteocles  ?  Poly n ices,  where  f 

Ant.  In  death  together  stretched  they  lie  before  thee. 

Oed*  Guide  my  blind  hand  to  their  unhappy  faces. 

Ani.  There,  as  I  guide  thy  hand,  touch  thy  dead  aoaa. 

Oed*  Ye  wretched  ruins  of  a  wretched  father  f 

Ant.  O  Polynioes,  name  moat  dear  to  me  If 

Among  the  dramas  of  Euripides  we  possess  also 
a  night-piece,  Rhesus.  Its  subject  is  the  well- 
known  expedition  of  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  in  the 
night  to  the  tents  of  the  Trojans,  where  they  find 
Rhesus,  of  Thracia,  just  arrived.  They  kill  him 
in  his  sleep,  and  drive  away  his  beautiful  horses. 
The  learned  have  almost  unanimously  decided, 
that  this  piece  waa  not  written  by  Euripides, — ^but 
they  differ  much  about  the  merit  of  the  piece  and 
the  time,  to  which  they  believe  it  belongs.    If  I 

*  "  licavrpr  yof)  airov  rcuy  fttKMP  ii  ftfTVp  ii^  ^"^^i  X^9^^  V' 
Tovofif  KuB'  iKocroif  a^rov  otxTt^trmi^*  Apsines  Rbet.  mi 
iXiovi  p.  23.  This  is  so  Bifrfpidean,  Chat  I  wonder  how 
filmsley  can  doubt  the  authority  of  this  testimony.  Even 
the  OpfihOf  of  Cadmas,  v.  I303>1327  (ed.  Tauchn.)  must 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  alSQ  Agave  bewailed  her  aon  on 
tbe  stage.  That  there  is  a  lacuna,  is  evident  also  from  the 
appearance  of  tbe  god  without  the  introductory  anapaests 
of  tbe  Chorus.  But  the  whole  passage  seems  to  be  confu- 
sed. The  copyists,  to  makeup  for  the  lacuna,  arranged  it  in 
a  diiibrent  order.    If  1  am  not  mistaken  v.  1302. 

IIfK0£i  61  Ti  pilpos  ht^aivrif  rrpoa^K  ift^f 

follows  V.  1296,  after  which  v.  1303-1329,  including  the 
two  Tinea  of  the  Chorus.  Then  v.  1299-1301,  after  which 
the  lacuna  folk>ws,  containing  the  Bp^t^as  of  Agave,  the 
asual  anapaests  of  the  Cboros  to  announce  the  god,  and 
the  beginning  of  his  apeeeh^v.  1330  is  a  veiae  out  of  the 
9fk¥0t  of  Agave,  and  so  very  likely  two  verses  ap.  Pseu- 
dDgregor,  v.  1309-29 ; 

\  Earip.  Ph»ai«»  v.  1707-1716. 
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thai  can  eompensmte  as  for  the  bitter  feeling  of 
mortifieation  and  regret  we  indulge,  that  the  state 
has  already  reached  its  height,  and  is  rapidly  has- 
tening to  its  final  downfall.  We  also  perceive  this 
in  Xenophoo,  the  soperficial  panegyrist  of  Sparta, 
whoae  mind  was  not  free  enoagh,  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  and  the  grandeur  of  Athenian  liberty, 
though  in  its  degraded  state,  in  comparison  with 
the  wretehed  state  of  Sparta,  which  fed  on  her  old 
^ory  in  the  days  of  her  degeneration  with  hypoc- 
ri^  and  insolence.  This  I  should  be  afraid  of 
eoafesstBg  openly,  well  aware  as  I  am  of  the  £act, 
that  Xenophon  has  been  so  long,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  the  fiLvorite  of  all  students,  if  I  eoold  not 
back  my  opinion  concerning  his  writings  and  cha- 
ncier with  sach  great  names  as  Schlosser  and 
Niebnhr. 

Extremes  create  extremes.  In  the  times  of  cor- 
rapCioB  the  chastiser  arises.  The  great  antago- 
nist of  Euripides,  his  contrast  in  every  thing  was 
Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet. 

The  dithyrambic  included  two  elements — a  grave 
and  a  gay  one.  The  first  was  represented  by  the 
Epiaodia,  the  other  by  the  joyous  Chorus,  who,  on 
this  festival  of  Bacchus,  delighted  in  indulging  in 
all  wihiness  and  licentiousness.  We  find  this  last 
gay  element  repeated  in  comedy,  whilst  the  Episo- 
dian  was  the  foundation  of  tragedy.  *'  We  form 
perhaps,  the  best  idea  of  the  old  Grecian  comedy,** 
aya  Scblegel,  '*  by  considering  it  as  a  complete 
eoaltast  to  the  ideal  tragedy."  I  find  this  contrast 
particularly  in  this,  that  the  tragic  poet  idealizes 
and  refines  the  present  in  a  most  elevated  style-— the 
Gomic  poet  takes  the  lofty  actions  of  the  present 
or  the  gknions  recollections  of  the  past,  and  drags 
them  down  to  the  frivolity  of  daily  life.  Epichar- 
mas  of  SicUy,  the  founder  of  comedy*  took  my- 
Uiieal  subjects.  We  see  from  a  piece  of  Plautus, 
the  Amphiiruo— an  imitation  of  a  comedy  of  Epi- 
ehamins — in  what  style  it  was  done.  But  soon 
they  ceased  to  look  for  objects  so  remote.  Sa- 
tire was  soon  the  principal  object  of  comedy,  and 
what  is  a  satire  of  the  past  1  The  present  was  re- 
pTcseoted  in  fanciful  fictions ;  the  haughty,  the  hum- 
hie,  the  warrior,  the  peasant — every  one  was  re- 
presented in  it.  I  might  call  it  a  satirical  farce, 
simicittg  and  ridiculing  any  thing,  which  from 
its  interest  would  afllbrd  merriment.  In  outward 
appearance,  comedy  was  an  imitation  of  its  half- 
sister  tragedy,  with  Choruses,  scenery,  &c ;  but 
ail  that  in  an  inferior  and  highly  exaggerated  style, 
ud  ever  laughing  at  its  own  imperfect  appearance. 

To  give  only  two  examples ;  In  the  piece,  Try- 
gKst  ascends  heaven  on  a  large  beetle.  Having 
niaed  himself  on  his  back  by  the  machine,  he  comes 
afterwards,  by  the  road  of  the  ^trangers,  back 
Qpoo  the  stage,  (v.  173,)  which,  however,  has  un- 
t-ergone  no  change  of  scenery,  and  informs  us, 
that  thia  is  the  heaven  where  the  gods  live.    At 


the  door  he  knocks,  and  Mercury  comes  out,  whom 
he  appeases  with  a  morsel  of  meat.  So  he  returns 
afterwards  to  the  same  stage  as  the  earth,  and  en- 
ters with  the  words : 

How  ditHcult  it  was,  to  travel  to  the  gods ! 
Indeed,  I  feal  quite  tired  in  my  legs. 
Yoa  seemed  to  be  so  little  to  me  above, 
Perfectly  wretched  yoa  looked  to  roe  in  heaven, 
Bat  here,  I  aee  yon  look  yet  much  more  wretched.* 

Or  in  the  Frogs,  where  a  dead  man  is  a  dramatis 
persona,  whom  Bacchus  begs  to  take  a  bundle  with 
him  over  the  Styx,  but  who  professes  "  he  would 
rather  live,  than  do  it  for  less  than  two  drachmas." 
Bacchus,  who  had  with  his  servant  travelled  on  the 
stage,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Hercules,  comes 
to  the  Orchestra,  over  the  Dromos,  (names  which 
afterwards  will  be  explained)  which  here  repre- 
sents the  lake,  and  crosses  with  Charon.  Xan- 
thias,  his  servant,  is  not  permitted  by  Charon  to 
enter  the  boat,  but  must  run  round  the  pretended 
lake.  In  this  comic  style,  the  parody  goes  on 
through  the  whole  piece.  The  comic  element  is 
carried  so  far,  that  the  Chorus,  as  well  as  the 
players,  speak  not  only  in  their  characters,  but, 
pulling  their  mask  aside,  they  address  the  audi- 
ence as  if  they  were  entire  strangers  to  the  play, 
and  destroyed  willingly  all  illusion.  A  remarka- 
ble peculiarity  of  the  comic  Chorus  is  therefore  the 
"Parabasis,"  an  address  by  the  Chorus  to  the  spec- 
tators in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
poet,  which  has  no  immediate  concern  with  the 
subject  of  the  piece.  He  expatiates  herein  on 
his  own  merits — ridicules  his  rivals, — or  he  takes 
up  the  news  of  the  day,  and  criticises  it  merci- 
lessly;— he  even  becomes  serious,  and  gives  warn- 
ings, and  weighty  hints  to  the  people,  or  he  mo- 
ralizes in  the  most  biting  manner  on  any  general 
subject,  illustrating  it  with  livinij  examples.  No- 
thing escaped  the  tongue  of  the  comic  poet,  and 
crime  and  vice  were  bodly  attacked  ;  and  the  more 
boldly,  and  more  violently,  the  higher  the  station 
of  the  victim  was. 

Aristophanes  was,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  all  his  contemporaries,  the  greatest  comte  poet 
Athens  ever  had,— a  portion  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  our  time,  and  we,  from  our  hearts, 
unite  in  the  admiration  of  his  age. 

We  behold  with  astonishment,  this  lofty  genius, 
who  scaled  the  highest  summits,  and  trod  the  low- 
est valleys  in  the  dominion  of  poetry,  we  gaze  with 
rapture  on  this  versatile  wizzard,  who  now  walks 
with  us  through  heavenly  spheres,  and  the  next 
moment  throws  himself  into  the  lowest,  deepest 
mire  of  earth  ;  who  appears  in  all  shapes,  and  in 
every  position ;  who,  a  second  Proteus,  slips  through 
our  hands  as  quick  as  thought,  whenever  we  think 
to  have  grasped  him  ;  who — constant  only  in  his 
inconstaoey — constructs  in  his  wondrous  fantasy, 
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may  be  allowed  to  state  an  opinion  of  my  own 
against  the  high  authorities,  who  have  disclaimed 
this  piece  as  the  production  of  £uripides,  I  con- 
fess, that  I  would  vindicate  his  title  to  the  author- 
ship of  it,  and  should  consider  it  as  written  by  him 
in  his  early  days.  I  think  so,  for  several  reasons : 
first,  from  the  whole  manner  of  writing,  it  appears, 
that  it  has  come  from  a  pen,  whose  style  was.  not 
yet  fixed,  but  wavering  between  different  models, 
especially  between  Homer  and  ^schylns ; — and 
secondly,  the  composition,  in  its  arrangement  and 
development,  is  very  similar  to  the  other  Eoripi- 
dean  tragedies — alike  in  its  merits  and  in  its  de<- 
fects.  The  character  of  Hector  is  very  well  de- 
picted ;  but  that  of  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  not 
drawn  with  such  vividness  as  to  raise  our  sympa- 
thy, and  therefore  the  catastrophe  does  not  have 
the  proper  effect.  The  appearance  of  the  mose. 
Rhesus'  mother,  and  her  waitings  are  altogether 
in  the  style  of  Euripides ; — thirdly,  these  internal 
proofs  indicating  Euripides  as  the  author  of  the 
piece,  I  do  not  see  why  we  shonki  doubt  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Didascalia,  which  were  written  by  the 
most  learned  men,  among  whom  we  find  even  Aris- 
totle. 

We  have,  finally,  a  Satyric  play  of  Euripides — 
the  Cyclops.  Much  has  been  written,  but  to  little 
purpose,  with  regard  to  the  Sat]rric  plays ;  the 
Cyclops  has,  however,  but  little  interest.  It  is 
known,  that  the  tragic  poets  brought  out  three 
tragedies,  which  were  always  succeeded  by  one 
Satyric  drama ;  it  seems  to  have  been  the  ck>wn 
of  the  ancient  tragedy,  but  we  have  not  the  means 
of  speaking  with  any  certainty  about  it. 

Nineteen  tragedies  of  Euripides  are  left  to  ns — 
he  was  the  favorite  of  the  grammarians.  He  seems 
to  have  become  so  in  consequence  of  their  bad 
taste — for,  Ihey  could  not  prefer  him  to  Sophocles 
or  ^schylua  for  his  grammatical  or  metrical  cor- 
rectness. Although  there  is  much  of  exquisite 
language  in  his  works,  yet  we  find  also  a  careless 
and  negligent  style — ^and  along  with  his  most  beau- 
tiful verses,  we  meet  with  irregularities,  which  are 
scarcely  equalled  by  Byron  in  his  Don  Juan. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  upon  Euripides  not 
without  deep  study  and  reflection,  for  I  was  aware, 
that  it  has  been  said  frequently,  lie  had  been  at- 
tacked unjustly,  merely  because  his  tragedies  had 
descended  from  the  height  of  the  iEschyleaa,  as 
to  their  contents ;  whilst  their  poetical  worth  had 
not  been  paid  regard  to.  No,  this  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  Euripides,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was,  at  all  times,  the  favorite  of  classical  scho- 
lars,— ^and  these,  at  all  times,  on  account  of  some 
excellent  moral  sentences,  some  highly  poetical 
passages  in  his  tragedies — were  not  aware,  how 
lamely  and  awkwardly  the  whole  went  on,  or  else 
did  not  regard  it.    Of  the  beauties  of  Euripides  it 


sionate  sway  of  his  speeches,  the  lovely  pictures 
he  presents  to  us  in  Iphigenia,  Polyxena,etc.,etc., 
have  become  too  much  the  property  of  the  reader 
to  be  discussed  here  ;  I  point  oat  that  which  is  less 
known,  but  which  is  founded  on  a  repeated  and 
critical  perusal  of  our  poet.     I  have  yet  to  resd  * 
that  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  could  be  considered  a  perfect  piece  of  art. 
1  have  yet  to  read  that  play  of  Euripides,  in  which 
the  exposition  and  the  catastrophe  are  in  just  pro- 
portion— ^most  of  his  pieces  begin  with  a  splendid 
exposition ;  the  eagle  of  the  poet's  genius  spreads 
his  wings  high  in  the  ether  of  his  imagination,  and 
takes  his  flight  towards  the   sun— 'but  soon  his 
strength  vanishes,  he  drops  his  wings  and  sinks 
powerless  ^to  the  earth.     I  have  yet  to  read  that 
tragedy  of  Euripides,  in  which  he  does  not  spoil 
even  his  finest,  his  most  brilliant  ideas,  by  introda- 
cing  them  through  the  medium  of  Dialogues,  which, 
useless  and  inappropriate  in  illustrating  the  sub- 
ject, lire  the  ear  of  the  hearer  with  their  weari- 
some monotony.     I  have  yet  to  read  the  tragedy 
of  Euripides^  in  which  the  Choruses  appear  as  a 
truly  integrant  and  indispensable  part  of  the  whole, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  spite  of  all  their  beauty  they 
are,  a  heavy  clog  upon  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
tragedy.     I  have  yet  to  read  the  tragedy  of  Eu- 
ripides, in  which  he  preserves  throughout  chaste- 
ness  of  metre,  and  of  language ;  the  Euripidean  Se- 
narius  has  seldom  the  grandeur — seldom  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  iEschylean  and  Sophoclean— seldom 
the  graceful  motion  of  that  of  Aristophanes,  but , 
very  often  it  is  heavy  and  laborious  to  read,  much 
as  Porson  has  endeavored  to  erase  these  defects. 
The  chaste  movement  of  the  Chorus,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  metres  of  iEschylas  and  Sophocles, 
gives  way  here  to  a  soft,  effeminate  Ionian  music, 
which  has  been  remarked  already  by  the  critics  of 
his  own  times. 

The  same  degrees  of  difference  we  discover  in 
the  writings  of  the  three  great  Greek  tragedies, 
we  find  in  the  literature  of  that  nation,  which,  at  the 
courts  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  aped  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  the  French.    We  find  the  same  noble, 
but  not  yet  finished  dramatic  genius  in  Comeille, 
and  the  similar  perfection  and  loyelioessof  contents 
and  form  in  Racine ;  whilst  Voltaire,  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  his  versatile  genins,  remains  every- 
where a  self-conceited  sophist.     Among  the  other 
nations,  which  established   their    realms  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  dramatic  art  rose  under 
too  different  circumstances  to  be  abfe  to  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  Greek  drama.     The  best  illus- 
tration may  be  found  in  the  Greek  historians.    It 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  i£  achy  lean  char^tei 
of  the  pious  and  epic  Herodotas,  in  whose  works 
we  still  see  the  truly  repablican  spirii,  aioving  it 
the  practical  element  of  liberty  and  enthusiasm 


known.     The  ricbneas  of  his  Choroset,  the  pas- 


would  be  useless  to  speak.    They  are  too  well  The  polished  mind  of  Thuoydides  stands  already 


above  its  age,  and  it  is  only  his  own  excellence 
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that  eao  compensate  as  for  the  bitter  feeling  of 
nortiiication  and  regret  we  indulge,  that  the  state 
Jus  already  reached  its  height,  and  is  rapidly  has- 
teolDg  to  its  final  downfall.  We  also  perceive  this 
ID  Xeoophooy  the  saperficial  panegyrist  of  Sparta, 
whose  mind  was  not  free  enough,  to  appreciate  the 
adTtatages  and  the  grandeur  of  Athenian  liberty, 
thoogh  in  its  degraded  state,  in  comparison  with 
the  wretched  state  of  Sparta,  which  fed  on  her  old 
glory  in  the  days  of  her  degeneration  with  hypoc- 
risy ud  insolence.  This  I  should  be  afraid  of 
ccofessing  openly,  well  aware  as  i  am  of  the  fact, 
that  Xenophott  has  been  so  long,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  the  fiivorite  of  all  students,  if  I  could  not 
back  my  opinion  concerning  his  writings  and  eha- 
raeter  with  anch  great  names  as  Schlosser  and 
Niebnhr. 

Extremes  create  extremes.  In  the  times  of  cor- 
roptioo  the  chastiser  arises^  The  great  antago- 
nist of  Eoiipides,  his  contrast  in  every  thing  was 
Aristophanes,,  the  comic  poet. 

The  dithyrambic  included  two  elements — a  grave 
and  a  gay  one.  The  first  was  represented  by  the 
Epiiodia,  the  other  by  the  joyous  Chorus,  who,  on 
this  festival  of  Bacchus,  delighted  in  indulging  in 
all  wildness  and  licentiousness.  We  find  this  last 
gay  element  repeated  in  comedy,  whilst  the  Episo- 
diin  was  the  foundation  of  tragedy.  "  We  form 
perhaps,  the  best  idea  of  the  old  Grecian  comedy,'* 
says  Schlegel,  '*by  considering  it  as  a  complete 
costraat  to  the  ideal  tragedy."  I  find  this  contrast 
particularly  in  this,  that  the  tragic  poet  idealizes 
aad  refines  the  present  in  a  most  elevated  slyle-^the 
eomic  poet  takes  the  lofty  actions  of  the  present 
or  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  past,  aad  drags 
thera  down  to  the  frivolity  of  daily  life.  Epichar- 
mos  of  Sicily,  the  founder  of  comedy.,  took  my- 
Uiica]  subjects.  We  see  from  a  piece  of  Plaotus, 
the  Amphitruo-^aa  imitation  of  a  comedy  of  Epi- 
ehamius — in  what  style  it  was  done.  But  soon 
they  ceased  to  look  for  objects  so  remote.  Sa- 
tire was  sooQ  the  principal  object  of  comedy,  and 
what  is  a  satire  of  the  past  t  The  present  was  re- 
presented in  fanciful  fictions ;  the  haughty,  the  hum- 
ble, the  warrior,  the  peasant — every  one  was  re- 
presented in  it.  I  might  call  it  a  satirical  farce, 
mimieing  and  ridiculing  any  thing,  which  from 
its  interest  would  afl^ord  merriment.  In  outward 
appearance,  comedy  was  an  imitation  of  its  half- 
sister  tragedy,  with  Choruses,  scenery,  &c;  hut 
2il  that  in  an  inferior  and  highly  exaggerated  style, 
vA  vret  laughing  at  its  own  imperfect  appearance. 

To  give  only  two  examples ;  In  the  pieces  Try- 
gcaa  ascends  hesTcn  on  a  large  beetle.  Having 
raised  himself  on  his  back  by  the  machine,  he  comes 
afterwards,  by  the  road  of  the  strangers,  back 
DpoD  the  stage,  (v.  173,)  which,  however,  has  un- 
dergone BO  change  of  scenery,  and  informs  us, 
thai  tkds  is  the  heaven  where  the  geds  live.    At 


the  door  he  knocks,  and  Mercury  comes  out,  whom 
he  appeases  with  a  morsel  of  meat.  So  he  returns 
afterwards  to  the  same  stage  as  the  earth,  and  en- 
ters with  the  words : 

How  difficult  it  was,  to  travel  to  the  gods ! 
Indeed,  I  feal  quite  tired  in  my  legs. 
You  teemed  to  be  so  little  to  me  iibore. 
Perfectly  wretched  yoa  looked  to  roe  in  heaven. 
But  here,  I  see  yon  look  yet  much  more  wretched.* 

Or  in  the  Frogs,  where  a  dead  man  is  a  dramatis 
persona,  whom  Bacchus  begs  to  take  a  bundle  with 
him  over  the  Styx,  but  who  professes  "  he  would 
rather  lire,  than  do  it  for  less  than  two  drachmas." 
Bacchus,  who  had  with  bis  servant  travelled  on  the 
stage,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Hercules,  comes 
to  the  Orchestra,  over  the  Dromes,  (names  which 
afterwards  will  be  explained)  which  here  repre- 
sents the  lake,  and  crosses  with  Charon.  Xan- 
thias,  his  servant,  is  not  permitted  by  Charon  to 
enter  the  boat,  but  must  run  round  the  pretended 
lake.  In  this  comic  style,  the  parody  goes  on 
throtigh  the  whole  piece.  The  comic  element  is 
carried  so  far,  that  the  Chorus,  as  well  as  the 
players,  speak  not  only  in  their  characters,  but, 
pulling  their  mask  aside,  they  address  the  audi- 
ence as  if  they  were  entire  strangers  to  the  play, 
and  destroyed  willingly  all  illusion.  A  remarka- 
ble peculiarity  of  the  comic  Chorus  istherefore  the 
"Parabasis,"  an  address  by  the  Chorus  to  the  spec- 
tators in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
poet,  which  has  no  immediate  concern  with  the 
subject  of  the  piece.  He  expatiates  herein  on 
his  own  merits — ridicules  his  rivals, — or  he  takes 
up  the  news  of  the  day,  and  criticises  it  merci- 
lessly;— ^he  even  becomes  serious,  and  gives  warn- 
ings, and  weighty  hints  to  the  people,  or  he  mo- 
ralizes in  the  most  biting  manner  on  any  general 
subject,  illustrating  it  with  livinij  examples.  No- 
thing escaped  the  tongue  of  the  comic  poet,  and 
crime  and  vice  were  bodly  attacked  ;  and  the  more 
boldly,  and  more  violently,  the  higher  the  station 
of  the  victim  was. 

Aristophanes  was,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  all  his  contemporaries,  the  greatest  corate  poet 
Athens  ever  had, — a  portion  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  our  time,  and  we,  from  our  hearts, 
unite  in  the  admiration  of  his  age. 

We  behold  with  astonishment,  this  lofty  genius, 
who  scaled  the  highest  summits,  and  trod  the  low- 
est valleys  in  the  dominion  of  poetry,  we  gaze  with 
rapture  on  this  versatile  wizzard,  who  now  walks 
with  us  through  heavenly  spheres,  and  the  next 
moment  throws  himself  into  the  lowest,  deepest 
mire  of  earth  ;  who  appears  in  ail  shapes,  and  in 
every  position ;  who,  a  second  Proteus,  slips  through 
our  hands  as  quick  as  thought,  whenever  we  think 
to  have  grasped  him  ;  who — constant  only  in  his 
ineonsiwcy— constructs  in  his  wondrous  fantasy, 
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combinations  of  the  wildest  and  softest;  of  the 
noblest  and  meanest ;  of  the  remotest  and  nearest 
objects :  a  poet  possessed  of  an  inexhaastible  icna- 
gination,  at  once  tragic  and  comic,  panegyrist  and 
satirist,  modest  and  forward,  priest  and  skeptic — 
one  who  raises  the  boldest  structures,  and  destroys 
them  himself  with  wilful  hand ;  who  joins  life  and 
death,  union  and  discord,  love  and  hate,  generosity 
and  pusillanimity  In  the  rosy  chains  of  the  graces, 
whose  **  naughty  favorite^'  he  is.* 

To  illustrate  his  character  and  art  sufficiently, 
would  require  more  time,  than  the  narrow  limits  of 
these  articles  permit ;  nay,  would  fill  the  pages  of 
a  proper  essay.  Reluctantly  I  confine  myself  to  a 
few  remarks  particularly  on  his  great  ethical  im- 
portance. 

The  times  which  followed  the  death  of  Peri- 
cles, a  gloomy  sketch  of  which  we  have  given 
above,t  necessarily  occasioned  comedy,  which  at 
first  was  merely  farcical  and  fantastical,  to  as- 
sume under  the  mask  of  laughter  and  fun  a  higher 
and  graver  character,  a  public  and  political  one. 
It  was  Aristophanes,  who  raised  comedy  to  this 
height.  He  is  the  iEschylus  of  his  art.  Whilst 
^schylus  endeavors  to  illustrate  the  present  in  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  heroic  tales  of  old,  to  rouse , 
in  his  contemporaries  heroic  feelings  and  emula- 
tion of  the  great  deeds  iie  celebrates ;  Aristopha- 
nes pursues  the  same  end,  but  in  another  way. 
What  the  tragic  poet  attempts  in  exciting  a  noble 
enthusiasm,  he  seeks  to  achieve  by  operating  upon 
their  sense  of  shame.  He  sees  and  marks  all  that 
is  bad  and  ridiculous,  and  represents  it  in  the  stron< 
gest  light.  In  true  portraits,  and  in  caricatures,  he 
shows  the  deep  corruption  of  his  age,  which  is 
sinking  daily  more  and  more  into  vice ;  grief  fur 
the  downfall  of  his  country  sharpens  the  tooth  of 
his  satire,  until  it  exhibits  an  implacable  hatred 
against  every  one  and  every  thing,  contributing  to 
weaken  the  moral  strength  of  the  people,  and  en- 
danger the  welfare  of  the  state.  He  is  in  per- 
petual war  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  although  him- 
self a  child  of  it,  and  the  bitterest  foe  of  its  re- 
preseg^tive — his  rival  in  the  favor  of  the  Athe- 
nians— Euripides.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  true  character  of  Aristophanes;  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  highly  moral  and  noble  soul — a  mind 
filled  with  virtue  and  lofty  sentiments,  but  be  is  led 
by  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  dangerous  weapon  of 
licentious  comedy  to  correct  the  prurient  vices  of 
his  age.  The  principal  feature  in  his  genius  was 
negative.  Those  of  my  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  German  literature,  and  have  not  only  read, 
but  understood  the  often  misunderstood  Faustus  of 
Goethe,  will  understand  me,  when  I  call  him  a 
moral  Mephistopheles,  if  I  may  use  so  contradic* 
tory  an  expression.     He  views  like  him  all  the 

*  *'Aristopbsttes— der  ungezogent  LisUiag  d«r  Miiien." 
Oocthe  Epil.  to  die  V5gel. 
t  Son.  Lit.  Mass  ,  Dso.  104S,  pg. 


weak  points  of  hnmao  character;  he  brings  to 
light  its  hidden  vices,  and  mercilessly  stripping  them 
of  all  disguise,  exposes  all  oar  foibles  to  the  w- 
verest  scorn ;  he  shows  them  only  in  blacker  and 
stronger  colors,  as  we  try  to  deceive  onreelves  by 
whitening  them  with  pretexts  and  self  deceptions; 
yet  it  is  not  a  satanio  joy  which  rules  him,  but  the 
deepest  grief,  which  works  so  strongly  in  him,  that 
he  is  even  at  war  with  himself,  and  no  sooner  has 
he  created  a  bright  idea,  and  exalted  his  fancy,  or 
endowed  man  with  every  perfection,  or  originated  a 
fact  in  his  poetry,  than  this  self  same  poetry  tarns 
all  to  ridicule — He  tramples  with  his  feet  on  his  own 
creations,  and  his  friend  and  client  is  no  less  ex- 
posed to  the  lash  of  his  scourge,  than  his  adver- 
sary and  foe.    But  this  negative  tendency  of  his 
genius  is  not  realized  in  a  gloomy,  morbid  manner. 
So  wonderful  are  the  contrasts  of  his  soul,  that  he 
exhibits  it  in  the  most  ingenious  jocularity.    He 
decorates  his  satire  with  roses,  as  a  victim  is  adorn- 
ed that  is  to  be  oflfered  to  the  gods.    His  elegance 
and  plaisantry  are  so  onrivalied,  that  Plato  in  an 
epigram  says,  that  the  graces  would  have  selected 
his  mind  for  their  dwelling  place.    These  words 
of  Plato,  the  chaste  philosopher  and  pupQ  of  Soe* 
rates,  may  convince  those  who  take  too  much  of- 
fence at  passages  of  his  works,  which  to  modem 
taste  appear  disgusting  and  monstrous,  that  they 
mast  look  a  little  farther  and  study  a  little  deeper 
to  understand  and  to  do  justice  to  him.* 

It  would  be  too  difi^cult  a  task,  to  give  here  a 
sketch  of  some  of  his  comediesr.f  Their  very 
plan  consists  in  the  want  of  a  plot,  and  in  the  free 
flight  of  the  imagination,  and  their  beauty  could 
not  at  all  be  exhibited,  for  it  is  revealed  in  each 
single  line.  Yet  I  must  notice  in  a  few  words  his 
Clouds  and  his  Frogs. 

I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  Aristophanes  against 
the  ridiculous  charge  of  somegood-natnred  gramma- 
rians, that,  sobomed  by  Anytus  and  Melitus,  said  be 
had  composed  it,  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  Athe- 

*  We  meet  nowhere  out  of  Greece  with  sa  Aristophaaet, 
for  nowhere  else  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  a  poet 
been  bred  amidst  such  an  exciting  public  life — among  such 
an  ingenious  and  richly  gifted  people,  based  upon  so  gitst 
and  popular  a  literature.  Molidre's  great  comical  tAlent 
was  in  the  chains  of  the  court,  a  tamed  lioo;  and  yet  he 
is  the  neareat  to  Aristophanes  of  all  modem  wrilera  of 
plays,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corypbosus  of  dramatic  art, 
who  unites  all  the  excellennea  with  all  the  faults  of  ^Svchy* 
lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  within  hitBself 
alone— Shakspeare.  The  count  of  Platen  Hallermiinde  has 
too  little  genius ;  hiH  Aristophanio  comedies,  **die  verhang- 
mg$voUe  Otther  and  "  Her  romantische  (Sdipua^**  resemble 
the  productions  of  our  poet  in  nothing  but  the  form. 

fThey  are :  The  Achamerue*^  the  Peaet^  the  EecUnarass, 
Lynslrata  against  the  war;  the  Knigkta  against  Cleon ;  the 
Clouds  against  the  sophists ;  the  Wasps  against  the  law* 
vers  (imitated  by  Racine  in  "  lea  plaideurs  ;*')  the  Thet- 
mophoriazusee  against  Euripides  ;  the  J^gs  on  JSschylai 
and  Euripides ;  the  Birds,  a  fancy  piece,  atid  the  Phtfu  t 
oomedjr  eonsi^^red  ss  bslovrisf  ui  the  q>i441e  comedy. 
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oiaos  for  an  accosatioD  agaiost  Socrates.  Twenty- 
two  yean  elapsed  between  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
Ooods  and  that  accusation.  This  question,  there- 
/bre,  it  easily  settled  ;-^my  own  opinion  as  to  the 
desifHi  of  the  Clouds  is  this :  Aristophanes  here 
aUaeb  tbe  greatest  evil  of  his  age — the  daily  in- 
crease of  that  sophistical  activity  and  display  which 
vts  oatarally  'followed  by  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
leiigioD,  and  by  social  demoralization — ^and  it  is 
therefore  one  of  his  gravest  and  severest  prodne* 
(iooi.  He  embodied  the  whole  sect  in  the  form 
of  Socrates,  as  the  chief  and  most  celebrated  of 
^hm  all ;  and  the  comic  strength  of  the  piece  pon- 
nts  IB  this,  that  he  chose  a  person  of  sach  high 
Kjnite  u  Socrates,  to  suffer  for  the  whole  class. 
We  eertainly  dp  not  confound  the  noble,  disinter- 
eited  tpint  of  Socrates  with  the  contemptible 
«)pht8ts  of  bis  day ;  bat  we  cannot  deny,  nay,  it  is 
very  likely,  that  the  great  multitude  in  Athens  took 
him  for  a  sophist,  and  could  not  but  do  so,  for  he 
vas  daily  tngaged  with  them  in  quarrels  and  con- 
tnreraies.  When  he,  by  his  simple  manners  and 
clear  Uxyights,  left  them,  according  to  the  reports 
we  have  only  from  his  pupils  and  adorers,  always 
u  Tictor~was  it  not  natural,  that  he  appeared  to 
tbe  people  of  Athens  as  the  first,  the  best  of  all 
npbiatst  He,  the  object  of  every  one^s  esteem, 
vhoae  disinterestedness  and  Toluntary  poverty 
creij  one  knew  is  here  represented  as  covetous, 
tod  the  vieUmoos  reboker  of  all  canning  snbtility, 
appeut  here  jnst  the  reverse.  Can  we  believe 
that  Aristophanes  had  intended  so  gross  a  deoep- 
^  ipon  his  so  Tory  delicate  audience  t  Tbe  vir- 
tBoos  suffers  here  on  the  stage,  as  he  mostly  does 
iB  life,aiid  this  truly,  though  painfully  comic  choice 
tf  bia  victim  has  scarcely  been  appreciated  by 
aoj  of  his  interpreters.  But  Aristophanes  had  by 
^1  better  spectators  than  interpreters. 

Besides,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  notwithstand- 
io?  ^1  the  great  qualities  of  Socrates,  there  may 
have  been  also  less  flattering  shades  resting  upon 
bU  character ;  for,  his  memory  comes  to  os  only 
ibroflgh  the  records  of  his  prejudiced  and  devoted 
V^V^  Tbe  foibles  of  Socrates  seem  to  have 
sbowQ  themselves  in  bis  exterior  appearance  par- 
^^Mjf  which  fitted  him  so  much  the  better  for 
tbe  hero  of  a  comedy.* 

The  Frogs  have  a  particular  interest  for  us, 
^broQgh  the  near  connection  they  have  to  the  sub- 
ject we  have  been  discussing  in  these  articles. 
^  great  tragic  poets  were  dead, — and  Bacchus, 
fiading  none  among  the  living  to  supply  their  place, 
^^sds  to  Tkrtarns,  to  bring  one  of  them  up  to 
^  catth  again.  He  finds  Hades  in  uproar — Eu- 
^^Ntt  dispotisg  the  presidency  of  the  tragic  poets 
ntbe  lower  world  with  iEschylus.  A  contest  fol- 
^  between  them,  in  which  Aristophanes  shows 
^  the  fiadts  of  the  two  tragedians.     It  is  wonder- 

*  Siailtr  ideas  nuj  be  sent  in  the  preface  of  Prof.  Fel- 
*-«)  to  kit  t4itioB  of  the  Clouds.    Cambridcv,  1B41. 


ful  to  observe,  in  how  few  words,  with  how  few 
strokes  he  delineates  the  character  of  either ;  how 
mercilessly  he  scourf^es  them  with  the  very  praises, 
they  bestow  upon  themselves.  Even  his  prot^g^, 
.^Elschylus,  feels  his  satire  fully ;  yet  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  sophistical  and  '*  tongue- whirling^' 
[sit  venia  verbo.]  Euripides ;  for  all  the  faults  of 
^sohylos  are  those  of  a  mind  so  lofty,  that  the 
language  of  common  men  is  not  sufficient  to  ex«- 
press  them : 

**  Elevated  thonghts  and  noble  sentiments, 
Of  course  produce  a  correspondent  diction, 
And  heroes  may  with  much  propriety  . 
Well  use  a  language  raised  abo^e  tbe  vulgar 
Just  as  they  wear  a  more  superb  attire,*" 

as  he  answers  to  Euripides. 

A  few  examples  would  illustrate  it,  but  every 
line  would  want  a  commentary.  The  allusions  in 
every  word  constitute  their  principal  beauty.  JEm^ 
chylus  talks  so  mightily  and  angrily,  that  Bacchus 
advises  Euripides-— 

'*  (f  thou  art  wise, 
MoTe  at  a  distance  from  this  storm  of  hail, 
Lest,  in  his  pas«ion,  he  with  some  huge  word 
Cranking  thy  skull  let  out  a  Telephas,'*t 

which  last  line  is  again  a  blow  on  Euripides. 

When  the  contest  begins,  ^schylus  prays  first 
to  Ceres,  the  deity  sacred  to  the  initiate  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  But  Euripides  worships 
gods  **  of  another  kind.** 

Baceh.    God3  of  thy  own,  new  coimige  7 
Evrip.  Even  so. 

Bae^,    So  offer  then  thy  vows  to  their  own  gods. 
Kwrip.    O,  air !  on  which  I  feed,  tbou  whirling  tongue. 
Intelligence,  and  sagacious  snoiBing>power.'*t 

They  examine  now  the  whole  character  of  their 
different  pieces ;  then  their  prologues,  and  Euripi- 
des charges  ^schylus  very  self-conceitedly,  with 
obscurity,  and  how  often  he  had  introduced  Cha- 
racters, who  did  not  speak  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  piece,  while  his  rule  it  was 

That  he  who  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
Explained  the  genera|  history  of  the  piece.il^ 

^schylus  had,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  Niobe,  in- 
troduced the  first  person  N.  as  a  mourning  statue 
veiled  and  silent,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
drama;  till  at  last  she  rose,  striking  the  earth 
with  her  hands  and  calling  on  the  dead.  After 
this  they  ridicule  each  other  with  cantos  from 
their  Choruses,  and  at  last  go  to  the  scales  to 
weigh  verse  for  verse. 

Baceh,    Approach  the  scales  and  speak. 

Eurip.    **  Ah  I  would  to  heaven,  the  Argo  never  had  llown.*' 

jEseh.    *' Ye  fertile  meads  laved  by  Spercheios'  stream  !" 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  1058-1061.  (after  Donater's  trassl.) 
t  Aristoph.  Ran.,  v.  852-5. 

t  Aristoph.  r.  890-4  i  I  waa  obliged  to  give  my  tianala* 
tion ;  the  other  waa  too- free. 
H  Ibid.  946-50. 
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Baech,    Cackoo— there,  let  them  go.    ^•chyloa'  scale 

Outweighs  the  other  much. 
Eurip.  How  happens  that  ? 

Bacclt.    'Tis  owing  to  his  pulling  in  a  rirer,*  etc.  etc. 

In  this  manner  the  contest  goes  on.  Earipides 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  his  adversary ; 
the  grandenr  of  ^schyius  gains  the  victory  over 
his  talkative  rival.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  in  all  the  comical  excess  the  trial  brings  on 
the  stage,  and  which  must  have  set  the  audience 
in  a  roar  of  laughter,  Aristophanes  remains  teacher 
of  Morals ;  all  the  praises  heaped  upon  Euripides 
are  bitter  satire  on  the  times  he  lived  in ;  and  all 
the  blame  or  praise  which  falls  on  ^scfaylus,  serves 
yet  as  a  greater  scourge  for  the  Athenians,  as  he 
shows  in  them,  how  little  they  have  obeyed  the 
doctrines  of  their  great  poet. 

The  noble-minded  and  modest  Sophocles  does  not 
partake  in  the  contest ;  he  had  willingly  yielded  to 
^schylus,  and  is  only  as  third  person  present  at  the 
contest,  resolved  to  take  up  the  cause  against  Eu- 
ripides, if  iBschylus  should  be  defeated.  It  may 
not  be  an  improper  place  here,  to  observe,  that  the 
lovely  character  of  Sophocles,  on  whom  Aristopha- 
nes scarcely  ever  dared  to  throw  his  sarcasm,  was 
also  in  life  blessed  with  unshaken  happiness.  Hav- 
ing occupied  the  highest  offices  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  he  lived  peacefully  in  his  native  land,  to 
a  great  age,  so  that  he  even  outlived  his  younger 
rival,  Euripides.  .On  the  news  of  his  death,  he 
honored  himself  by  doing  public  homage  to  the 
great  genius  of  the  deceased,  and  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  onto  his  death*  which  was  brought  about 
by  an  excess  of  joy,  that  his  Antigone  gained  the 
prize  in  a  dramatic  contest.  iEschylus  and  Eu- 
ripides died  in  foreign  countries.  The  time  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  Aristophanes,  who  was  a  native 
of  JSgina  and  only  an  adopted  citizen  of  Athens, 
is  unknown. 


Thus  we  have  finished  our  hasty  survey  of  the 
Greek  dramas.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  invite  my 
readers  to  follow  me  on  the  wings  of  their  imagina- 
tion to  Athens  itself,  and  present  themselves  there 
at  a  dramatic  performance. 

Spring  has  covered  the  earth  with  her  emerald 
carpet,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  men  with  joy.  The 
great  festival  of  the  Dionysia  has  crowded  the  city 
with  embassies  from  the  dependent  states,  who 
bring  their  tribute ;  foreigners  of  all  kinds  have 
been  drawn  there  by  the  occasion.  Take  me  as 
your  Cicerone,  while  we  descend  now  from  the 
Parthenon  through  the  Propylsea — turn  then  Sooth 
to  the  Odeion,  then  to  the  East,  till  we  come  to 
the  Xi/irai,  where  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  stands. 

onduct  you  through  the  entrance,  tVvoiogj  over  the 

Arist.  Ran.  v.  1382-6.    The  verse  of  Earip.  is  Med.  v. 
that  of  JE»ch.  a  frag,  of  his  Philoctetes. 


lobbies  aio^w/iara,  to  take  your  seats  behind  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  prytanes,  whose  chairs  are  in  front,  jost 
in  the  middle  of  the  theatre.    An  eager  maliitode 
rushes  in  and  fills  the  Kipnits  (cunei,  the  Barrogale 
for  the  boxes,)  soon  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  bat 
we  are  not  troubled  with  an  oppressive  atmosphere, 
for  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven  is  over  as,  aod  the 
higher  seats,  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  ia 
the  rocks,  always  recede.    Above  them  fiowDs 
the  Acropolis,  crowned  with  the  ParthenoD,  sod 
looking  forward  over  the  stage,  our  eye  rests  on 
the  Saronic  gulf,  and  the  promontory  of  SaoiQin. 
Just  before  us  is  the  Orchestra,  the  pitof  oarthea* 
tres^-not  intended  for  spectators,  but  for  the  Cho- 
rus.   In  the  midst  of  it,  and  near  the  stage  iB  aa 
altar,  called  Thymele,  which  reminds  ns  of  the  re- 
ligions origin  and  signification  of  this  pleassDt  di- 
version. Whilst  the  first  Prytanus,  the  Afyuv  inm- 
fiot  offers  the  sacrifice  upon  it,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  stage.     The  miiw}  or  stage  is  separated  from 
the  Oiarpoiff  which  comprises  the  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators and  the  orchestra,  by  a  road  called  ^'/«^i 
from  which  a  staircase  leads  on  Uie  right  and  left 
to  the  scene,  which  is  of  equal  height  with  the 
seats  of  the  Prytanes.     The  entrance  of  the  dio- 
mos  to  the  right  is  reserved  for  those  who  come 
from  the  place,  where  the  action  is  going  on— oa 
the  left  is  the  entrance  for  strangers.    The  stair- 
case leads  to  the  Xoytiw^  the  palpitam  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  place  where  the  actors  mostly  stood,  aod 
the  dialogues  were  conducted.     The  walls  of  the 
scene  on  either  side  are  ornamented  with  fresh 
green,*  but  the  common  ornaments  were  stataes. 
The  decoration  of  the  back  ground,  the  proper 
scenery,  is  now  fully  discovered,  as  the  curtain  over 
the  Xoysiovj  has  risen,  or  rather  fellen.    It  is  an  ar- 
chitectural building,  and  imitates  Nature  herself  as 
much  as  possible.    The  usual  scenery  is  not  veij 
splendid,  representing  thedwelling-hoose  of  a  king 
in  the  old  style,  with  a  principal  gate  in  the  middle, 
and  two  side  gates ;  the  first  for  the  king  himself, 
the  others  for  his  children  and   servants.    The 
Greeks  were  very  particular  in  this  point;  they 
liked  to  know  the  character  of  the  players,  eves 
from  the  side  and  way,  by  which  they  entered  the 
stage ;  and  as  to  the  dress — that  was  altogether 
fixed  for  king,  queen,  married  and  unmarried  wo- 
men, royal  children,'  elder  and  younger,  &c.,  ^'c, 
so  that  from  the  first  appearance  they  geoerallj 
knew  what  character  was  before  their  eyes.    Tbif 
the  players  moreover  had  masks,  and  walked  ofl 
the  Cothurnus,  is  known  to  all. 

We  return  to  our  place  in  the  theatre.  Th^ 
scene  represents  the  grove  of  the  Furies  in  Col^ 
nos,  for  the  performance  of  Sophocles^  Gildipd 
Coloneus  is  going  on.  The  grove  consists  of  Iw 
ing  trees,  alive  with  birds.  Behind  them  blai| 
cloths  are  hung,  which  assist  to  efifect  a  g^ooM 

*  Compare  to  this,  and  what  follows  Hans  Genelli,  ^ 
Theater  in  Aihsn. 
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eotnnce  to  the  holy  grove  of  the  awful  goddesses. 
(Edipas,  blind,  old,  and  in  rags,  appears,  led  by 
AotigoDe,  whom  we  by  her  dress  know  to  be  a 
(iaagbter  of  royal  blood,  but  in  distress.  They 
ueeod  the  staircase,  and  CEdipos  sits  down  to  rest ; 
bat  the  place  is  sacred,  it  is  the  x^^'^^^"^^  ^^^  X^*'^^'^* 
the  forbidden  entrance  to  the  grove  of  the  Eame- 
nides.* 

Upon  the  admonition  of  a  passer  by,  and  the 
eommand  of  the  Chorus,  he  leaves  the  place, 
comes  down,  always  supported  by  the  young  Anti- 
gone, and  sits  down  on  the  Thymele,  usually  the 
plue  uf  the  leader  of  the  Chorus.  The  Chorus 
hu  come  in,  called  by  ihe  man  who  bad  passed  and 
obserred  a  stranger  sitting  on  the  sacred  and  for- 
bidden soil.  They  niade  their  entrance  hastily, 
consisting  of  fifteen  aged  inhabitants  of  Colonos. 
HaTiog  soon  discovered  CEdipus,  they  range  them- 
selres  aroand  their  leader  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tbymele.  They  compel  him  now,  when  he  has 
been  seated  by  bis  daughter  on  the  stone  they  as- 
signed for  his  rest,  to  tell  his  name  and  wants. 
The  name  of  CSdipus,  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
tbe  basbaod  of  his  mother,  an  object  of  horror  to 
tbe  Teiy  sao,  of  whose  light  he  has  deprived  him- 
self—frightens them  so  much,  that  they  hardly 
aOow  him  to  stay,  only  upon  his  assurance,  that  an 
orade  had  now  found  its  fulfilment,  which  he  would 
iscoTer  to  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  how  his 
presence  would  become  the  blessing  of  the  coun- 
^J.  Meanwhile,  on  a  neighing  steed,  a  young 
^t1,  a  Thessalian  hat  on  her  head,  hastens  in, 
springs  from  the  horse  into  the  arms  of  her  un- 
^ppy  father  and  sister.  They  form  a  lovely 
g^ottp,  both  embracmg  their  blind  father,  who  sits 
inotionJess  on  his  stone.  Ismene,  that  is  the  young 
girl's  name,  brings  sad  news  from  Thebes  of  the 
(Jiscord  of  her  brothers,  who  are  making  prepara- 
tion for  war.  Induced  by  an  oracle,  each  party 
tries  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  CEdipus. 
Bat  he  curses  both  of  them,  who  always  loved 
ibemseWes  better  than  their  unfortunate  father; 
vbose  selfish  souls  were  not  melted  by  his  misery 
icto  brotherly  friendship,  and  who  left  the  care  of 
him  to  their  tender  sisters.  He  determines  not  to 
leave  the  place,  which  the  god  had  pointed  out  as 
bis  plaee  of  rest ;  and  obtains  from  Theseus,  who 
H^pears— a  dignified  and  noble  king — the  assurance 
^  bis  protection. 

This  forms  the  first  part  of  the  drama — not  act ; 
lor  the  ancient  dramas  were  not  divided  into  acts — 
lad  now  we  see  the  Chorus  move,  and  in  decent 
*M  graceful  gestures,  the  two  divisions  from  right 

•  h  is  here  nippowd  to  be  the  yttytUv..  The  stage  iUelf 
"»io«,  therefore,  after  (Edipat  has  again  left  it  ontoached 
Z^  Pl*yj  what— together  with  the  scenery,  which 
^*<^  before  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  tbe  holiest  objects 

**e  ud  rercienca — most  have  contributed  immensely 
^  ib«  rffeet  produced  by  this  wonderful  piece. 


to  left  and  left  to  right  dance  towards  one  another,* 
and  with  tbe  accompaniment  <i{  the  flute  begin 
their  hymn  in  honor  of  Athens  and  Colonos,  in 
Strophes  and  Antistrophes.  They  have  scarcely 
concluded  when  Creon  appears  from  Thebes,  and 
strives  first  by  flattery,  then  by  violence  to  prevail 
on  CEdipus  to  follow  him  to  Thebes.  He  cruelly 
deprives  him  of  his  daughter,  who,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  weak  Chorus,  which  consisting  of  old  men, 
is  not  able  to  resist,  is  torn  away  from  her  father, 
till  Theseus  appears,  who  avenges  the  offence  of 
Creon  against  his  guest  in  a  battle.  A  second 
dance  and  song  of  the  Chorus  follows,  whilst  the 
battle  is  going  on,  the  end  of  which  leads  to  the 
catastrophe  of  the  play.  Theseus  returns  trium- 
phantly, and  brings  the  children  back  to  their  blind 
father.  This  maetiog  after  their  short  separation 
is  touching ;  though  our  compassion  is  somewhat 
checked  at  the  stern  manners  of  CEdipus  towards 
his  son,  Polynices,  who  now  appears  with  the  inten- 
tion of  winning  him  to  his  cause.  However  just 
the  reproaches  of  the  old  father,  we  dwell  with 
more  partiality  upon  the  character  of  AntigonOt 
that  beautiful  conception  of  our  poet,  who  displays 
now  her  noble  sonl,  standing  between  father  and 
son,  loving  both,  pitying  both,  sacrificing  herself 
for  both. 

Polynices,  having  left  his  father  in  despair,  old 
CEdipus  feels  his  last  hour  drawing  near.  He 
sends  for  Theseus  and  explains  to  him,  that  the 
voice  of  the  gods  called  him  into  the  grove  of  the 
Eumenides ;  that  his  tomb  is  to  be  there,  and  re- 
main there,  a  bulwark  of  Athens  against  Thebes. 
Fate  is  reconciled,  and  the  poor  sufferer  fre«d  from 
his  pains.  He  does  not  want  the  aid  of  his  daugh- 
ters ;  he  walks  without  assistance,  and  shows  them 
the  way  they  dread  to  go,  in  spite  of  his  blindness ; 
for  it  beeomes  light  within  him  ;  he  moves  on,  as 
if  led  by  the  gods  themselves. 

During  the  whole  piece,  the  stage,  upon  which 
in  other  pieces  the  action  takes  places,  was — as  I 
have  remarked  above  in  a  note — not  touched  after 
CEdipus  had  left  it.  Now  the  dying  man  directs 
his  steps  there,  and  disappears  soon  with  Theseus 
and  his  daughter  in  the  awful  grove  of  the  furies. 
Tbe  Chorus  sends  its  prayers  after  him  for  an  easy 
death,  which  is  soon  aAer  reported  by  a  messen- 
ger. He  had  not  died  like  other  men ;  but  Earth 
opened  her  lap,  and  received  tbe  sufferer  to  an  ever- 
lasting resting-place.  After  the  messenger,  appear 
the  daughters,  now  Orphans.  They  confirm  his 
death  and  bewail  it. 

Chorua.    la  he  then  dead  ? 

Antig.  He  ia— hia  death  was  strange 

And  wonderful.    For  not  in  nar  be  fell, 
Nor  did  the  sea  o*erwhelm  him,  but  tbe  earth 
Hath  hid  him  from  as.    Deadly  night  has  closed 
Our  eyes  in  sadneas.    Whether  o'er  the  seas 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  Chorus  performed  his  ehanta 
and  dances  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  learned  differ  much 
about  it. 
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W6  roftn,  or  eiilet  in  a  forei(;n  land 

LMd  our  aad  days,  we  roust  b?  still  unhappy. 

Alas !  I  only  wish  1  might  have  died 

With  my  poor  father.    Wherefore  should  I  ask 

For  longer  life  T 

ChoniM,    Ye  good  and  pious  daughters. 

Remember  what  the  mill  of  Heaven  decrees 
With  patience  wc  must  bear.    Indulge  not  then 
Excess  of  grief.    Your  fate  has  not  deserved  it. 

Aamtig.    Of  1  was  ibnd  of  misery  with  him ! 

Even  what  was  most  unlovely  grew  beloved 
When  he  was  with  me.    O,  my  dearest  father ! 
Beneath  the  earth,  now  in  deep  darkness  hid, 
Worn  aa  thou  weit  with  age,  to  me  thon  still 
Wert  dear,  and  shalt  be  ever.* 

They  thea  return  to  Thebes,  thst  so  they  mij^ht 
prevent  the  impending  fate  of  theirdear  brothers.f 

The  curtain  rises. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  drama  of  Sophocles, 
and  I  have  selected  it,  to  close  these  articles  with, 
because  it  has  a  more  harmonious  character,  than 
any  of  the  ancient  dramas.-  Yet  full  harmony  and 
peaceful  terminations  was  not  the  lot  of  their  age. 
The  Greek  drama  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
appearances  in  the  history  of  art,  and  as  long  as 
taste  reigns,  it  will  be  admired  ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
the  perfection  of  art.  Full  harmony  exists  in  full 
reconciliation.  For  the  religion  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion was  it  reserved,  to  develope  perfection  as  well 
in  the  department  of  art,  as  in  that  of  sciences  and 
morals. 

»Soph.  Oed.  Col.  v.  1679-1687;  160^-1703. 
t  Ibid,  1771  »g. 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  COOK  POTATOES. 

Choose  a  loamy  soil  that's  sandy, 
Throw  manure  broadcast  and  thick — 

Sterooracis  should  be  handy, 
That  the  work  may  go  on  quick. 

It  is  best  to  plough  in  winter — 
Deep  ploughing  is  the  only  thing. 

Use  your  labor  without  stint,  or 
'Twill  be  double  in  the  Spring. 

When  you  find  the  ground  is  drying 

Let  the  kidneys  then  be  freed 
From  the  hole  where  they've  been  lying, 

And  select  the  bett  for  seed. 

Then  in  April,  fall  to  planting 

From  the  large  potato  heap  ; 
Lei  no  little  hands  be  wanting, 

They're  good  as  men,  and  twice  as  cheap. 

Do  not  ctit  the  root  to  pieces, 

Nor  let  it  into  plaster  roll — 
A  kidney  usually  increases, 

Two-fold,  if  you  plant  it  whole. 

Hills  are  best,  for  you  can  tend  them 
All  around  with  plough  or  boe~ 

Not  /oo  close  or  you  will  rend  them. 
And  the  offsets  will  not  grow. 


Keep  down  weeds  and  drssa  the  hills  up. 
Let  them  have  both  rain  and  sun,— 

Then  the  plant  grows  well  and  fills  up, 
And  your  summer  work  is  dmte. 

Now  before  the  ground  is  frosen, 

Look  out  for  a  sloping  spot, 
Which  if  dry,  and  rightly  chosen, 

Keeps  the  roots  from  growth  and  rot 

Six  foot  deep,  the  French  have  found  out, 

Roots  will  never  germinate  \ 
So,  tske  the  hint  and  dig  the  ground  out, 

When  you  want  your  pUntiog  late. 

Having  told.you  how  to  plant  them, 

Also  how  to  lay  them  by, 
Now  for  cooking,  when  you  want  then 

For  the  table  in  July. 

On  the  day  you  want  to  use  them. 
Take  the  kidneys  from  the  ground, 

Of  a  sixe,  Hia  best  to  choose  them. 
Throwing  out  what  are  anaound. 

Wash  them  clean  and  sorape  the  skin  off, 

One  water  never  is  enounh ; 
Take  the  eyes  and  nubbins  thin  off. 

And  every  little  speck  that's  rough. 

Do  not  let  them  He  in  water, 
(So  the  nice  obserTen  say)-— 

Not  a  minute — ^not  a  quarter, 
Thai  will  take  their  taate  away. 

W^ben  the  fire  is  burning  brightly. 

And  the  water's  boiling  hot. 
Sprinkle  table-salt  in  lightly. 

Then  put  the  kidneys  in  the  pot. 

Eighteen  minutes — sometimes  twenty. 
Cooks  them  nicely  to  a  torn  \ 

Some  say  more,  but  that  is  plenty, 
Eveiy  one  must  lire  and  learn. 

Pour  the  water  off,  and  set  tkem 
On  hot  coals  that  they  may  dry ; 

But,  mercy  on  me !  do  not  let  them 
Bum,  or  into  pieces  fly. 

Some  prefer  them  whole  at  table. 
Others  mash  them  in  the  pot. 

With  butter!  thai  is  execrable, 
And  truly,  you  bad  better  not. 

How  scandalous  it  is  to  bake  them. 
How  barbarous  to  fry  them  brown, 

How  VandaMike  in  balls  to  make  thfm, 
And  with  the  band  to  pat  them  down. 

The  only  way  if  you  wilt  mash  tbem, 

Is  with  milk  that's  new  and  sweets- 
Then  with  a  ladle  quick  slap  dash  tham, 
If  you  want  them  fit  to  eat. 

After  mqshing,  do  not  9mear  them 

On  tbe  top  and  all  around. 
For  in  that  umy  but  few  can  bear  them^ 

Let  tbe  mass  be  one  rough  mound. 

One  thing  more— don-'t  cook  too  many, 
Juat  boil  enough  for  each  to  taste : 

Remember  two  will  cost  a  penny, 
Better  it  is  to  want  than  waste. 

When  potatoes  mli  in  plenty. 
And  hard  times  the  poor  diatraaa^ 

Knowing  that  their  food  is  scanty, 
Otve  them  now  and  then  a  mess. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NAPLES. 

Naples,  Oct,  5,  1842. 

This  ii  the  land  of  luy  boyish  dreams.  The 
imagioation  of  youth  had  not  sketched  a  picture. 
more  Wfid  than  the  reality.  It  burst  upon  my 
Tjew,  as  bright  and  as  enchanting  as  the  poets  had 
poartrayed  it.  I  had  believed,  that  something  was 
to  be  alloired  for  the  hyperboles  of  poets,  and  the 
eothasiasffl  of  tourists.  In  this,  I  was  in  error. 
Nature,  in  this  lorely  region,  assumes  '*  a  grace  be- 
joDd  tbe  reach  of  art.'^  Poetry  and  painting  have 
not,  in  truth,  done  justice  to  it ;  enamored  pilgrims 
bare  not  described  its  charms  in  all  the  richness 
of  their  native  loveliness.  One  cannot  put  scenery 
OQ  paper.  Tbe  pencil  and  the  pen  cannot  rise  to 
tbe  height  of  nature^s  fairest  works.  The  air  and 
the  exquisite  tints,  the  extended  and  varied  pros- 
pects, yield  not  to  the  easel.  The  best  effort  is 
bat  an  imperfect  copy. 

It  is  indeed  a  land  worthy  of  being  the  mother 
of  those  immortal  men,  who  have  given  it  a  moral 
lostre,  rivalling  the  lovely  features  which  Heaven 
bu  here  impressed.     Twice  has  it  distributed  to 
Eorope  ibe  benefits  of  civilization.     First,  when 
It  traasmitted  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  the  coun- 
trrmeQ  of  Lycurgas  and  Solon,  diffusing  with  their 
eoaqaering  arms,  the  lights  of  knowledge  :    and 
a;^im,  when  after   the   downfall  of  the  Eastern 
^^ise,  the  fugitives  from  Constantinople  illumined 
uew  those  torches  which  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
bad  extinguished. — Twice  the  ruler  of  Europe : 
ooce  by  the  people-king,  and  then  by  another  still 
Qu>re  powerful,  swaying  the  consciences  of  men, 
^  ciaiming  the  sacred  right  aa  given  of  Heaven. 
la  Rome,  we  see  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of 
tbis  people-king,.ihe  dilapidated  monuments  of  his 
triomphs  and  his  glories.     Here  are  also  the  proud 
memories  of  that  powerful  hierarchy,  whose  breath 
vas  the  law  of  nations.     Its  temples  and  its  pala- 
ces crown  the  seven  hills.     When  you  descend 
^e  peninsula  and  approach  Naples,  you  find  an  air 
more  soft,  a  heaven  more  brilliant.     The  soil  is 
iQore  kxiWe,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  gar- 
(ien :  the  country  is  more  beautiful  \  the  antiquities 
more  varied  and  better  preserved.     You  see  Yesu- 
vias  and  Pompeii,  the  Phlegrean  fields,  and  that  bay 
^hich  is  renowned  throughout  the  earth. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  the  fourth  in  Europe  in 
Size  and  population.  It  is  beliered  to  contain  four 
boodred  thousand  inhabitants  within  its  walls,  and 
ooe  hnndred  thousand  in  its  suburbs.  Its  origin 
reached  iv  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  history. 
lis  foundation  is  by  some  attributed  to  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  1300  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  by 
zibets,  to  Parthenope,  one  of  the  Syrens,  who  is 
celebrated  by  Homer,  and  whose  name  it  bore. 
The  claims  of  Hercules  are  also  urged,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  built  two  cities  so 
near  as  this  and  Herculaneum.     It  was  destroyed 


by  the  contiguous  city  of  Cuma,  then  a  great  and 
powerful  metropolis :  now  vineyards  occupy  its  site, 
and  a  poor  peasant  is  its  sole  inhabitant.  When 
it  was  rebuilt,  it  assumed  the  name  of  Neapolis,  or 
new  city,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Its 
origin  is  Greek,  its  name  Greek,  and  the  Greek 
language  was  that  of  its  inhabitants,  for  a  long 
period  after  its  submission  to  the  Roman  sway. 
In  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  manuscripts 
which  have  been  found,  are  all  in  this  tongue. 

This  city  has  been  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  Italy ; — subdued  by  the  Romans,  then  by  the 
Goths,  then  sacked  by  Belisarius,  who,  failing  in 
all  his  other  efforts  to  make  an  entrance,  finally  in- 
troduced his  soldiers  through  the  aqueducts,  and 
delivered  it  to  pillage,  massacre  and  fire.  Its  ter- 
ritory at  one  time  conquered  by  the  Saracens — at 
another  subject  to  the  Normans — then  to  the  Arra- 
gonese — to  the  house  of  Anjou — overrun  and  van- 
quished repeatedly  by  the  French  and  Spaniards — 
many  traces  of  all  these  different  tribes  may  be  dis- 
covered in  tbe  edifices,  the  language  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  in  the  form  of  a  deep  cres- 
cent—'the  promontories  of  Minerva  and  Misenum 
being  the  extremities  of  the  two  horns.  The 
island  of  Capri  is  between  them,  rising  high  above 
the  sea,  and  presenting  a  barrier  to  check  the  tem- 
pests, and  exclude  from  this  tranquil  bay  the  storms 
which  rage  without.  Tbe  city  rests  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  crescent,  spreading  itself  round  the 
curved  shore,  and  sloping  off  to  two  points  as  it 
withdraws  from  the  centre.  It  lies  upon  the  sunny 
side  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  whose  highest  crest 
is  crowned  by  the  venerable  castle  of  St.  Elmo. 
Its  appearance  is  that  of  an  amphitheatre,  the 
houses  rising  one  above  the  other,  upon  the  steep 
ascent,  and  at  the  same  time  circling  round  the  gulf. 

The  voyager,  as  he  passes  Capri,  sees  before 
him  a  bay  of  about  eighteen  miles  in  length  by 
sixteen  in  width,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  wind,  and 
brilliant  as  the  sky  above  it.  He  sees  along  its 
shores  a  bright  band  of  cities  and  towns,  extending 
some  16  or  18  miles,  with  their  many  colored  domes 
and  lofty  towers  standing  in  bold  relief,  and  varying 
and  decorating  the  lovely  scene.  In  their  rear,  a 
long  line  of  semicircular  mountains  is  exposed  to 
view,  covered  with  perennial  green.  To  the  right 
of  the  city,  the  chain  is  broken,  and  a  verdant 
plain  expands  itself  many  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  gives  a  view  of  the  distant  Appenines.  On 
the  edge  of  this  plain,  and  in  the  rear^f  Portici, 
rise  two  mountains,  with  a  small  and  shallow  val- 
ley between,  the  one  clothed  with  verdure,  the  other 
exhibiting  a  loHy  cone,  black  as  carbon,  utterly 
void  of  all  vegetation,  and  pooring  from  its  sum- 
mit volumes  of  dark  smoke.  This  is  Yesovius, 
the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  this  delicious  region ! 
At  its  base,  lies  Pompeii,  disinterred,  but  quiet  and 
desolate  as  the  grave.     Though  the  suo  shines 
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brightly  on  its  streets,  and  the  sky  is  cloudless  and 
serene,  and  its  old  enemy  is  tranquil,  yuu  feel  within 
its  walls  that  the  spirit  is  gone, — ^that  it  is  the  city 
of  the  dead.  The  lava  tomb  is  removed ;  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  palaces,  and  the  humble  habitations 
receive  the  cheering  light  of  day ;  but  your  own 
heart  is  clouded  with  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
Here  another  smiling  valley  runs  off  to  the  East, 
and  then  begins  again  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
reaches  to  the  promontory  of  Minerva. 

Enchanted  with  the  beauties  of  the  bay,  I  sought 
apartments  on  its  shore  with  only  the  street  of 
Santa  Lucia  between.     The  exquisite  scene,  in  all 
its  extent,  and  all  its  variety  of  attraction  of  land 
and  water,  is  before  roe.     The  murmur  of  the 
waves,  as  they  are  gently  broken  on  the  shore, 
reaches  my  apartments.     Admiration  of  this  pros- 
pect has  grown  with  acquaintance,  and  the  minute 
features  are  now  beheld  with  a  feehng  of  attach- 
ment.   Taking  this  placa  as  my  point  of  depar- 
ture, the   first  remarkable  object  in  view  which 
arrests  the  attention,  is  the  CastelF  del  Ovo.     It 
is  based  upon  an  insulated  rock,  some  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore.     It  was  originally  a  promon- 
tory ;  but,  in  some  one  of  the  numerous  earthquakes 
which  have  shaken  this  country,  it  was  rent  from 
the  main  land.     It  is  now  connected  by  a  narrow 
bridge.     Its  history  would  fill  a  volume.      That 
magnificent  voluptuary,  LucuUus,  who  is  reported 
to  have  fed  his  lampreys  in  one  of  his  artificial 
lakes,  with  the  bodies  of  his  slaves,  to  increase  their 
delicacy,  had  here  a  house  of  pleasure.    In  the  early 
ages,  the  castle  was  called  from  him  the  *'  Costrum 
Lucullanum."    It  was  to  this  place  that  the  last 
Emperor  of  Rome,  Romulus  Augustus,  contemp- 
tuously called  by  his  contemporaries,   "Augus- 
tulus,*'  was  exiled  by  the  conqueror,  Odoacre,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  empire.     In  more  modem 
times,  it  became  the  refuge,  and  afterwards  the 
prison  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  *'  Joanna,  of  Na- 
ples. ^^     Her  history  resembles,  in   many  of  its 
traits,  that  of  the  equally  miserable  Queen  of  Scots. 
Like  her,  she  was  beautiful  and  accomplished,  de- 
voted to  pleasure,  and  fond  of  gallantry.     Like 
her,  she  is  also  believed  to  have  been  accessary 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  to  have  espoused 
one  who  participated  in  the  conspiracy  which  ter- 
minated his  life.     She  also  reached  the  same  end  ; 
was  deprived  of  her  kingdom  by  a  kinsman,  and 
her  life  sacrificed  to  his  ambition.     And  to  con- 
tinue the  analogy,  her  guilt  has  been  always  the 
subject  of  controversy  among  historians. 

The  venerable  walls  of  that  old  castle,  are  re- 
plete with  interesting  historic  associations.  Could 
they  speak,  they  would  open  the  most  attracting 
chapter  in  the  history*  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  still 
fortified,  though  but  little  adapted  to  the  modern 
mode  of  warfare.  Constructed  for  defence  in  feu- 
dal times,  it  would  be  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  the  arras  in  use  at  this  day.     Leaving 


the  Casteir  del  Ovo,  and  casting  the  eye  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  we  seethe  Castell  Nuovo,  so  called 
from  its  modern  construction,  being  built  so  recently 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
It  communicates  with  the  royal  palace,  and  seryes 
for  a  retreat  in  cases  of  a  popular  movement.  Its 
magnitude,  its  lofty  towers  and  antique  constroc- 
tion  give  a  picturesque  eflfect  to  the  prospect.  It 
is  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength  on  the  sea 
shore,  but  at  the  same  time  so  located  as  to  com- 
mand several  of  the  large  public  squares  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  this  people,  that  all  the  public  places 
are  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  some  one  of  the 
castles  of  the  city.  There  can  be  no  large  popu- 
lar meeting,  which  the  cannon  of  the  forts  may  not 
disperse.  These  were  reared  in  times  long  since 
passed,  and  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  policy  of 
modem  rulers.  The  Castell'  Nuovo  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  sovereigns,  and  it  exhibits  an 
air  of  grandeur  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  ordinary 
fortresses  of  any  age.  Among  other  objects  of 
interest  here  seen,  is  a  lofty  arck  of  triumph,  erect- 
ed in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  commemorate  the 
entry  of  King  Alphonso  into  this  city.  It  is  ail 
of  marble,  and  covered  with  statues,  and  has  re- 
liefs, representing  the  achievraents  of  that  mon- 
arch. 

Directly  in  front,  across  the  smooth  azure  sur- 
face of  the  bay,  Capri  presents  her  white  cliffs  and 
lofty  summits,  with  the   adjacent  coasts  slightly 
curved,  and  approximating,  at  the  promontories,  the 
rocky  isle.     It  stands  like  a  faithful  sentinel  watch- 
ing the  portals  of  the  gulf.     Distance  smooths  the 
rugged  outline,  and  lends  "enchantment  to  the 
view."     Here  Tiberius  Cssar,  weary  of  the  cares 
of  empire,  retired  from  imperial  Rome  to  enjoy  in 
repose  the  pleasures  of  sense.      He  spent  here 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  sunk  in  Circean 
pleasures,  and   exercising  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ferocious  cruelties.     One  would  suppose,  were 
there  not  so  many  instances  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  smiling-  features  of  nature  around  him,  would 
have  banished  from  his  heart  all  savage  propensi- 
ties.    There  is  a  statue  of  him  here,  in  the  Muzeo 
Borbonico,  which  represents  him  with  a  counte- 
nance filled  with  benevolence.     Doubtless,  such  a 
face  gave  him  much  assistance  in  the  game  of  dis- 
simulation which  he  habitually  played.    But  it  is 
strange,  certainly  not  usual,  that  nature  shouM  have 
concealed  such  deformity  under  a  visage  pleasing 
and  humane.     Some  of  the  walls  and  the  founda- 
tions of  his  palace  still  exist.     Other  works  of 
his  are  shown  here.     There  is  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, excavated  from  the  palace,  a  distance  of  per- 
haps half  a  mile,  to  one  of  the  most  curious  grot- 
toes I  have  ever  seen.     The  grotto  is  the  work 
of  nature.     You  enter  it  from  the    bay  by  a 
small  aperture,  just  large  enough  for  a  small  canoe 
to  penetrate,  those  occupying  it  prostrating  them- 
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sdres,  to  avoid  striking  the  jagged  rocks  above. 
Yoa  then  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
grotto  with  a  lofty  raalted  ceiling,  and  all  that  the 
eye  rests  opon  is  blae  as  indigo.     The  effect  is  so 
soddea,  so  magical,  that  one  feels  for  a  moment  as 
i(  he  were  the  subject  of  enchantment !  Plis  com- 
paoioos,  he  can  scarcely  recognize — the  ladies  are 
all  blues,  and  so  are  the  gentlemen.     It  is  called 
bj  the  Neapolitans,  the  azure  grotto.     The  phe- 
nomenon is  a  curious  result  of  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light    As  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  Tibe- 
rias, the  story  is,  that  it  was  his  place  of  bathing, 
fiat  for  the  passage  which  he  constructed  the  ap- 
proach to  it  would  have  been  distant,  circuitous, 
and  only  by  water. 

There  is  a  spot  upon  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
Id  fuU  view  of  my  window,  which  is  associated 
wiih  some  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  melancholy  souvenirs  of  this  city.  It 
is  the  phu;e  where  the  body  of  Cerillo  was  cast 
ishore  by  the  waves.  He  was  one  of  the  distin- 
gaished  martyrs,  who  have  expired  in  the  cause  of 
hymaa  liberty.  During  the  Parthenopean  republic, 
be  was  president  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Re- 
ooffoed  for  bis  learning  and  high  abilities,  bis  repu- 
tation had  previously  extended  throughout  Europe. 
fieloTed  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  his  foes, 
he  was  unfortunately  faithless  to  his  king,  and  his 
life  paid  the  forfeit.  After  the  return  of  the  royal 
family  in  1800,  he  was  arraigned  for  the  crime  of 
lua  majeslatis.  Being  brought  before  the  court, 
he  was  asked  the  asual  question,  "  what  is  your 
profession  V  He  replied,  "  under  the  despotism,  I 
vas  a  physician ;  under  the  republic,  a  legislator.*' 
"And  what  are  you  now  V  demanded  the  president 
of  the  court.  "  Now,  I  am  a  Aero,"  was  the  res- 
ponse. He  was  forthwith  condemned  and  execu- 
ted :  and  his  body  was  cast  into  the  sea.  The  sea 
letonied  it  to  the  shore,  and  the  populace,  moved 
with  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes,  though  his  po- 
litical opponents,  received  it,  gave  it  the  funeral 
lites,  and  committed  it  to  the  earth. 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  man,  and  thousands 
of  others,  who  at  that  time  contributed  to  give  their 
country  a  republic,  and  who  atoned  for  it  by  the 
last  ponishment  of  malefactors,  is  associated  with 
the  destinies  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
of  that  extraordinary  period.  Her  history  is  so 
singolar,  so  unlike  the  ordinary  march  of  human 
creou,  that  I  am  induced  here  to  sketch  the  out- 
lines  of  it. 

Few  heroines  of  fiction  have  been  the  subjects  of 
Mch  striking  vicissitudes  as  Emma  Lyon.  Born 
of  the  lowest  parentage,  her  father  unknown,  her 
^h-place  some  obscure  part  of  Wales,  she  was 
reared  in  abject  poverty  and  corrupt  habits.  The 
first  sixteen  years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  an  ir- 
regnlar  and  degraded  existence,  often  in  want  of 
hread  to  sustain  her.  Yet  in  these  unfavorable 
cireamstaQces,  she  grew  into  maturity,  a  prodigy  of 


beauty.  The  sprightliness  of  her  mind  and  viva- 
city of  her  disposition  seem  to  have  equalled  her 
personal  charms.  Her  attractions  were  now  of 
too  high  an  order.lo  remain  concealed.  The  artists 
sought  her  out,  that  they  might  give  to  the  marble 
and  the  canvass  the  impressions  of  such  wonder- 
ful loveliness.  She  became  the  model  of  the  god- 
dess Igiea.  The  success  of  the  copy  extended 
the  reputation  of  the  original.  The  celebrated 
painter,  Romney,  reproduced  her  as  Venus,  Cleo- 
patra, and  as  Frine.  Others  made  of  her  a  Sibyl, 
a  Leda,  a  Talia ;  and  some,  a  penitent  Magdalene. 

In  the  next  step  of  her  career,  she  met  and  cap- 
tivated Charles  Grenville,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Warwick.  Deranged  with  passion,  "  drunk  with 
beauty,"  he  sought  to  espouse  her;  but  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  and  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port, it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  assistance  and 
consent  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  then 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  court.  She  was 
despatched  as  the  suppliant  to  obtain  both  the  one 
and  the  other;  the  infatuated  lover  believing  that 
her  appearance  would  be,  on  his  part,  a  suflicient 
apology  for  seeking  so  extraordinary  an  union. 
The  old  uncle,  astounded  by  this  vision  of  beauty, 
was  soon  lost  in  such  raptures  as  overwhelmed 
every  other  consideration.  He  paid  the  debts  of 
his  nephew,  and  married  his  betrothed. 

Being  now  my  lady,  and  the  wife  of  a  minister, 
a  brilliant  career  opened  before  her.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  she  moved  in  the  high  region  of 
society  to  which  she  had  been  so  abruptly  elevated, 
and  in  which  she  was  now  entitled  to  take  a  con- 
spicuous part,  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  it 
from  early  years.  The  grace  of  nature  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  art.  Her  history  was,  of  course, 
the  subject  of  much  remark,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  court,  one  of  the  most  exclusive  of 
Europe,  should  receive  her  with  more  attention 
than  her  position  imperiously  demanded.  Queen 
Caroline,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Marie 
Tberese  of  Austria,  and  the  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette  of  France,  met  this  bril- 
liant *'  parvenue^*  with  coldness  and  hauteur.  But 
these  were  destined  to  continue  but  a  short  time. 
The  Queen  soon  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the 
fortunes  of  this  extraordinary  woman. 

Another  scene  of  the  drama  was  now  ena^^ted. 
Lord  Nelson  appears,  a  conquering  hero  ;  his  brow 
bound  with  the  fresh  laurels  he  had  just  gathered 
at  Aboukir.  He  had  blasted  the  prospects  of  Na- 
poleon in  the  East.  He  came  to  Naples,  saw 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  was  conquered.  He  had 
braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze — Hlled  Europe 
with  his  fame — to  strike  his  fiag  ingloriously  to  this 
modern  Syren.  In  her  presence,  he  was  feeble  as 
an  infant ;  spell-bound,  he  gazed,  received  the  sub- 
tle poison,  and  stood  within  the  charmed  circle, 
vanquished  and  a  victim. 

The  conqoeror,  to  whom  the  veteran  diplomatist 
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and  the  illustrious  warrior  had  surrendered,  was 
now  to  subdue  the  court.  The  sagacious  Queen 
saw  that  she  might  exert  an  important  influence 
on  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  Europe.  The 
English  admiral  was  her  slave — the  English  minis- 
ter was  her  husband.  She  soon  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  assiduous  and  distinguished  atten- 
tions. In  the  theatre,  and  the  public  exhibitions, 
she  was  often  seated  by  the  side  of  the  Queen. 
In  the  palace,  she  was  received  in  its  most  secret 
recesses,  entertained  as  a  friend,  admitted  to  the 
royal  table,  an  honor  in  this  court  reserved  to 
princes  of  the  blood  ;  and  report  said,  that  the  im- 
perial offspring  of  Austria,  the  Queen  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  often  occupied  the  same  chamber  and 
laved  her  limbs  in  the  same  bath  with  her  who  had 
been  but  recently  a  poor  vagrant,  houseless,  pen- 
ny less  and  unknown. 

At  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  to  Sicily,  upon 
the  approach  of  Championnet,  she  accompanied 
them,  embarked  in  the  same  vessel,  shared  the 
same  adventures,  and  the  same  asylum. 

When  the  information  was  received  by  the  court 
at  Palermo  that  the  republicans  were  conquered, 
and  that  Naples  had  surrendered  to  Cardinal  Ruffo 
and  the  Allied  Powers,  the  pleasure  of  this  news 
was  embittered  by  the  fact  that  terms  had  been 
granted  to  the  vanquished.     A  treaty  of  capitula- 
tion had  been  made,  which  stipulated  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  lives,  the  protection  of  their  property, 
and  the  power  of  emigration  to  those  who  preferred 
it.     The  King  and  the  Queen  believed  it  degrading 
to  treat  with  rebels.     Besides,  the  power  of  taking 
vengeance  on  their  rebellious  subjects  was  thus 
wrested  from  them,  at  the  moment  they  were  an- 
ticipating its  full  gratification.    They  despatched 
Lady  Hamilton  in  a  fast  sailing  vessel  to  Lord 
Nelson,  with  letters  and  orders  revoking  the  treaty 
of  capitulation.      The  Queen  besought  her  as  a 
friend  to  use  her  exertions  to  persuade  Lord  Nel- 
son to  cancel  the  treaty.     She  said,  "  to  you,  my 
lady,  we  shall  owe  the  dignity  of  the  crown — go^ 
solicit :  may  the  winds  and  the  waves  favor  you.'* 
She  departed,  and  arrived  on  board  the  ship  of  the 
admiral  as  he  was  entering  the  port  of  Naples. 
He  could  not  resist  the  fair  ambassadress — yielded 
to  her  wishes,  and  sacrificed  that  good  name,  to 
which  he  bad  devoted  a  life  of  heroism.    To  her 
be  surrendered  his  own  glory,  betrayed  the  honor 
of  his  country,  abandoned  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  drew  upon  himself,  the  censure  and 
the  scorn  of  the  civilized  world.    Whatever  power 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  may  have  had  to 
disavow  and  annul  the  acts  of  his  own  commander, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  he  could  release  the 
English  from  the  obligations  which  they  had  con- 
tracted by  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  capitula- 
tion.   It  was  violated,  and  doubtless  would  never 
have  been  so,  but  for  the  unfortunate  ascendancy 
of  Lady  Hamilton.    Those  who  had  laid  down 


their  arms,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  felons.  Many  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  Lazzaroni.  The  chiefs  were, 
for  the  most  part,  hung  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Caracciolo,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  a  prince  by 
birth,  endowed  by  nature  with  the  highest  qualities, 
which  had  been  cultivated  and  adorned  by  the  most 
finished  education,  and  most  profound  erudition, 
distinguished  in  war,  and  beloved  and  esteemed  in 
peace,  was  among  those  who  suffered  the  penalties 
of  treason.  After  his  execution,  fifty  pounds  weight 
of  iron  was  fastened  to  his  feet,  and  then  his  corpse 
was  committed  to  the  great  deep.  A  few  days 
after,  the  King  arrived  in  the  harbor,  when,  look- 
ing over  the  side  of  his  vessel,  he  saw  a  movement 
in  the  water,  and  something  approaching  the  ship. 
In  a  few  moments  he  discovered  it  was  a  corpse, 
which  moved  rapidly  towards  the  vessel,  with  its 
head  elevated  out  of  the  water,  and  the  body  erect. 
He  exclaimed,  "Caracciolo!"  and  turned  away, 
horror  stricken.  Then,  as  if  confounded,  he  saidi 
"  Why,  what  wants  the  dead  V  The  chaplain,  who 
stood  near,  replied,  "  One  would  say  that  he  came 
to  demand  Christian  sepulture."  "  Let  him  have 
it,"  said  the  King,  and  retired  to  his  apartments. 
It  was  taken  up  and  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  on  the  Santa  Lucia. 

Lady  Hamilton  had  now  reached  her  zenith. 
She  was  to  descend  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity. 
The  next  year  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  recalled 
from  his  mission,  and  returned  to  England.  She 
accompanied  him,  and  Lord  Nelson  followed.  In 
a  short  time,  her  husband  died,  and  Lord  Nelson 
was  killed  at  Trafalgar.  She  soon  expended,  in  a 
life  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  the  fortune 
which  had  been  given  her,  both  by  her  husband 
and  her  paramour.  She  was  again  reduced  to 
want  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  perished  in  the 
deepest  misery  and  lowest  poverty  in  1815,  at  Ca- 
lais in  France. 


THE  MORNING  LIGHT. 

BT  MRS.  k.  M.  F.  ANNAN. 

Gladdening  gift  to  all  fresh,  pure  things. 
Children  and  flowers  and  birds  and  springs! 
Chasing  ihc  night,  when  I  feel  thee  come. 
With  her  step  so  slow,  and  her  lip  so  dumb; 
I  joy,  that  though  wearied  and  worn  it  be. 
My  soul  hath  a  welcome  still  for  thee ! 

Sleepless  and  lone  since  set  of  sun, 

I  have  wished  that  the  long,  dark  hours  were  done; 

Watching  the  shadows  upon  the  wall, 

And  the  lamps  their  flame  in  its  rise  and  fall, 

And  praying  for  rest  from  the  pitilen  pain 

That  sickened  my  heart  and  hewiklered  my  bmin. 

Fretted  with  thoughts  of  the^,  I  lay, 
And  of  voices  of  children  out  at  play. 
And  of  opening  buds  in  the  new-lit  wood, 
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With  birds  to  sing  for  their  solitade, — 
The  birds  whose  faint,  sweet  ootes  I  bear, 
'Mid  the  tinkling  chime  of  streamlets  clear. 

Tbouch  [  did  not  hope  with  the  day  to  see, 

The  flowers  beneath,  nor  upon  the  tree, 

Nor  the  spring  boil  up  through  the  glittering  sands, 

I  knew  that  blossoms,  by  little  hands 

Woold  eome,  with  the  water  to  cool  my  brow, 

With  which  it  is  bathed  so  kindly  now. 

Soothing  it  is,  in  a  close  sick  room. 

To  have  a  wiId-flower*s  soft  perfume. 

That  was  gathered  from  where  we  hare  loved  to  go, 

The  tribute  of  innocent  hearts,  to  show 

That  e*en  in  their  merriest  hour,  are  not, 

We  and  oar  helplessness,  forgot ! 

Sveet,  when  our  veins  with  ferer  bum, 
A  dnaght  just  drawn  from  its  foreat-um, 
Telliog  of  moss  that  has  round  it  crept, — 
Of  lights  and  ahades  that  have  o*er  it  swept, 
Of  the  pictures  of  leaves  that  have  on  it  lain, 
And  of  gems  it  has  canghi  from  the  summer  rain ! 

Glorious  Giver!  Oh,  let  my  sight 

Ne'er  shrink  away  from  thy  morning  light. 

With  shame  for  wishes  or  thoughts  of  sin, 

Nettled  and  fed  nny  heart  within ; 

Nor  with  fear  for  deeds  that  would  stain  my  way, 

Of  the  watchful  eyes  that  awake  wiih  day  ! 


SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ARMY. 

PITCHES  OP  INDIANS,  AND  LIFE  BEYOND  TBE  BOEDSR 
By  a  Ci^iain  of  U.  States  Dragoon*. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

£trly  in  the  sammer  of  1633, 1  was  among  the 
hardy  sons  of  West-Tennessee,  seeking  to  infuse 
ao  ardor  for  service  in  a  new  regiment  of  Cavalry, 
one  destined  we  believed,  to  explore  far  and  wide 
the  Western  Territory,  and  bear  the  arms  of  the 
Vmn  into  the  country  of  many  Indian  tribes.  It 
^as  a  prospect  that  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  enter- 
prising and  roving  disposition  of  many  fine  young 
nien,  in  that  military  state. 

Hariag  previously  met  with  indifferent  success 
at  Colombia,  Dover  and  Clarksville.  I  purchased  a 
horse  at  the  last  place,  in  order  to  ride  into  the 
^^estcrn  district;  having  been  advised  to  move  in 
the  "direction"  of  Reynoldsburgh,  visit  Perry ville 
^c.  There  was  no  road  to  Reynoldsburgh  ;  but  a 
nadidate  for  congress  was  kind  enough  to  furnish 
me  with  a  penciled  map  for  my  guidance,  in  which 
he  embodied  a  knowledge  of  by-paths  gained  in 
^is  electioneering  explorations :  he  gave  me  also 
%  letter  of  introduction  to  the  hospitable  Judge  H. ; 
vhose  hoose,  distant  about  forty  miles,  I  expected 
to  reach  the  first  day. 

I  found  the  coontry  rugged  and  barren  ;  abound- 
ing in  iron  ore,  with  perhaps  wood  enough  to  smelt 
it;  in  spite  of  the  map,  I  repeatedly  lost  my  way 
among  paths  scarcely  discernible,  on  the  hard  and 


stony  hills.  Just  as  the  sun,  which  had  been  all 
day  obscured  by  sullen  clouds,  managed  to  give  me 
a  smile,  as  if  to  bid  me  good  night,  I  had  the  good 
fortune,  I  thought,  to  find  a  wagon  road  ;  and  which 
without  consulting  the  cardinal  points  very  closely 
I  struck  into  right  merrily ;  it  soon  led  me  to  a 
rude  dwelling,  where  I  was  informed  that  I  was 
going  exactly  wrong ;  with  reluctant  conviction  I 
turned  about  and  was  soon  lost  again.  It  was  fast 
growing  dark  when  I  descended  a  hollow  way 
which  the  woods  rendered  exceedingly  obscure  and 
dreary ;  my  hat  was  struck  ofif  by  limbs,  and  I 
could  but  trust  to  my  horse  to  keep  the  track ;  it 
soon  led  to  a  large  creek,  which  I  forded  ;  but  in 
going  out  naturally  missed  the  road;  and  in  at- 
tempting to  ascend  the  bank,  myself  and  horse 
tumbled  back  in  reversed  order.  I  succeeded  in 
leading  him  out,  and  encountered  a  high  fence, 
which  forced  me  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left.  I  took 
the  right,  which  I  found  to  be  wrong :  we  scrambled 
on  through  the  brush  between  4he  fence  and  creek, 
until  I  heard  the  bark  of  a  dog,  and  looking  care- 
fully, I  espied  a  light,  very  high  and  far  to  the  left ; 
this  light  I  resolved  to  make  my  polar  star,  and  to 
go  to  it,  despite  of  all  obstacles ;  the  first  was  the 
fence,  with  lofty  stakes  and  riders,  which  I  pa- 
tiently pulled  to  the  ground  and  passed  through  • 
then  another — and  another,  I  know  not  how  many ; 
but  each  I  laboriously  overcame,  ascending  the 
while  overground  which  I  could  but  wish  had  been 
more  smoothly  cultivated.  At  last  I  reached  a 
snug  looking  house  and  sought  admittance;  but 
directed  by  the  sweet  sounds  of  a  piano,  I  uncere- 
moniously pushed  on  into  a  parlor,  and  recognized 
the  daughters  of  Judge  H.  I  had  lost  my  letter ; 
of  which  I  informed  the  Judge  when  he  soon  after 
came  in,  with  a  manner  which  indicated  that  I  at- 
tached but  little  importance  to  it,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  related  to  him  my  own  misfor- 
tunes and  those  of  his  fences ;  with  which  I  sup- 
pose— as  a  hospitable  man  and  careful  farmer — 
he  equally  sympathized. 

I  certainly  passed  an  agreeable  evening :  and 
listened  to  the  sweet  music  of  an  accompaniment 
of  the  flute  by  the  father  to  the  piano  of  his 
daughter. 

My  kind  host  after  a  good  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, gave  me  particular  directions  for  my  further 
journey,  which  however,  was  not  performed  with- 
out being  repeatedly  at  a  loss  for  my  course.  As 
the  sun  set,  I  found  myself  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  river  at  Reynoldsburgh,  whose  *'  direc- 
tion** I  had  carefully  sought  for  two  days;  this  I 
considered  quite  sufficient ;  for  a  more  miserable 
hamlet  I  never  saw;  a  half  dozen  houses  com- 
posed it,  and  their  occupants  seemed  victims  to 
fevers ;  the  river,  which  gushes  from  the  Virginia 
mountains  in  swift  and  beautiful  streams,  here,  like 
a  sickly  sluggard,  had  lost  its  youthful  promise,  but 
even  the  springs,  I  was  told,  are  here  poisonous ; 
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I  took  boat,  crossed  the  river,  and  slept  in  a  tavern 
on  the  Southern  bank. 

The  following  day,  by  selecting  such  bridle  {>ath8 
as  promised  the  best  direction,  I  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Perryville,  and  slept  in  the  log-house  of 
a  small  farmjer ;  who,  like  all  his  class  in  this  conn- 
try,  entertained  trayellers  without  the  expensive 
formality  of  a  license  and  sign-board. 

Next  rooming  early  I  arrived  in  Perryville,  the 
county  seat  of  Perry  county,  and  situated  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  Tennessee  river.  Soon  after, 
guided  by  a  horrid  cacophony  to  a  brick  court-house 
in  the  centre  of  this  wretched  village,  I  there 
witnessed  an  astonishing  scene.  The  room  was 
filled — a  stand  of  some  elevation  in  the  midst  was 
occupied  by  a  Baptist  preacher,  who  addressed  the 
audience  in  the  most  impassioned  manner— ever 
turning  and  inclining  lowly  his  person  to  the  dying 
cadence  of  his  song  :  for  in  a  kind  of  monotonous 
tune  he  delivered  himself  of  a  wild  rhapsody,  of 
which  the  constantly  repeated  words,  **  morning 
Btar,*'  were  almost  alone  intelligible  to  me  :  but  the 
painful  part  of  the  exhibition  was,  that  he  totally 
exhausted  his  voice  or  breath  at  every  sentence 
which  he  sang  out ;  and  caught  it — as  he  raised 
his  body — ^in  a  prolonged,  shrill  wheeze,  like  that  of 
persons  with  the  whooping-caugh ;  or  like  an  exag- 
gerated paroxysm  in  a  broken-winded  horse.  I  got 
no  further  than  the  door;  and  asking  some  one 
why  they  did  not  take  the  poor  wretch  away,  I 
escaped,  full  of  wonder  that  so  many  reasonable 
beings  could  gravely  witness  so  painful  an  exhibi- 
tion of  diseased  and  unintelligible  fanaticism. 

At  my  tavern  I  was  duly  installed,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  in  a  separate  chamber ;  this  was  a  space 
about  twelve  feet  square,  divided  from  a  large  loft 
by  a  partition  of  thin  boards  which  reached  a  little 
higher  than  my  head  :  above,  was  the  roof,  which 
proved  a  sorry  protection  from  the  heat  of  a  scorch- 
ing sun. 

Terrible  was  a  week's  sojourn  in  Perryville. 
The  only  inhabitant  who — by  virtue  of  a  title 
of  lawyer — laid  claim  to  intellectuality,  was  in 
reality  a  loafer ;  he  had  by  one  act,  established  here 
a  lasting  reputation ;  this  solitary  and  distinguished 
achievement  should  be  commemorated ;  he  had  in 
some  quarrel,  thrown  at  his  adversary's  head,  a 

pitcher ! 

I  once  sought  relief  in  a  walk  to  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  but  the  sight  and  stench  of  its  green  slime 
caused  a  precipitate  retreat.  I  next  tried  gunning ; 
and  returned  covered  with  thousands  of  the  almost 
invisible  seed-tick.  They  could  only  be  removed  by 
undergoing  the  martyrdom  of  a  thorough  fumiga- 
tion of  burning  tobacco. 

But  I  succeeded  in  engaging  some  hardy  re- 
cruits, whose  imaginations  inflamed  them  with  the 
thoughts  of  scouring  the  far  prairies  on  fine  horses, 
amid  buffalo  and  strange  Indians  :  so  much  so,  that 
they  scarce  listened  to  any  discouraging  particulars, 


which  they  would  persuade  themselves  were  only 
given  for  discouragement  sake.  A  man's  wishes 
can  always  blind  and  deceive  him :  these  fellows, 
in  some  after  moment  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
content, would  be  ready  to  accuse  another  of  what 
their  own  folly  had  caused. 

I  next  visited  the  pretty  village  of  Lexington, 
where  I  remained  three  days.  The  evening  before 
my  departure,  in  paying  my  bill,  I  perceived  an  ex- 
travagantly dishonest  charge,  made  in  consideration 
of  my  having  endeavored  to  insist  on  a  separate 
room.  I  gave  mine  host  a  piece  of  my  mind,  which 
led  to  some  altercation.  Immediately  after,  an 
elderly  personage,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before, 
called  me  to  a  private  place,  and  saying  nothing, 
very  mysteriously  commenced  barring  his  breast, 
and  directed  my  attention  to  certain  scars,  which 
there  and  elsewhere,  told  of  many  a  wound ;  upon 
my  showing  signs  that  his  pantomime  was  a  riddle, 
he  found  his  tongue,  and  thus  addressed  me— ''I 
came  to  this  country,  like  you,  young,  fiery  and 
impatient ;  and  these  are  the  consequences— take  a 
friendly  warning."  Verb.  sat.  I  had  heard  of 
*^  eloquent  wounds,"  but  perhaps  never  before  had 
realized  the  full  force  of  the  expression.  The 
morning  afler,  I  was  to  set  oflf  very  early  for  Jack- 
son :  I  was  BO  much  disturbed,  long  before  day- 
light, by  noise,  that  I  arose  and  dressed  myself. 
I  discovered  that  it  was  made  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
it  appeared,  was  on  a  circuit  electioneering  for  the 
office  of  brigadier  general ;  he  had  taken  the  rather 
extraordinary  method  to  recommend  himself,  of 
getting  drunk  before  day :  but  as  I  afterwards 
found  him  a  very  intelligent  person,  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  understood  his  own  inte- 
rest. 

It  proved  we  were  to  travel  the  same  road ;  and 
probably  owing  in  a  measure  to  some  sympathy  in 
our  profession  and  pursuit,  a  kind  of  intimacy  grew 
rapidly  between  us.  As  we  rode  off  together  be- 
fore sunrise  we  saw  a  splendid  horse,  ridden  at  a 
little  distance,  which  I  had  before  attempted  to 
bargain  for :  the  temptation  was  now  strong,  and  my 
companion  aggravated  it.  "Look  at  him,  Lieuten- 
ant," said  he  :  "take  him  Lieutenant — what's  a  few 
dollars  1  I'll  lend  you  the  money,  if  you  hav'nt  it  to 
spare,"  &c.,  &c.  It  was  irresistible ;  and  at  sonrise 
of  a  Sunday  morning — I  grieve  to  say — I  changed 
saddles  and  bridles — and  exchanged  horses  and 
purses,  mine  being  much  the  heavier — and  rode  off 
on  my  way  rejoicing. 

At  breakfast  my  new  friend,  from  force  of  elec- 
tioneering habit — over-persuaded  me  to  join  him 
in  a  glass  of  whiskey,  which  our  host  recommended 
as  particular ;  saying,  "  Good  G —  stranger,  dont 
drink  that^this  is  three  weeks  old"— of  a  truth  it 
was  detestable ;  and  proved,  I  believe,  de  trop,  for 
my  kind  friend  :  for  afler  riding  a  very  little  way, 
in  a  terribly  hot  morning,  I  observed  him  atten- 
tively examining  the  land  marks  for  a  certain  fine 
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spriog;  aod  his  discoarse  tarned  upon  the  virtue 
ud  deJjgbts  of  cold  water. 

In  a  sequestered  spot,  beneath  the  cool  dark 
jhade  of  a  noble  forest,  we  found  it ;  and  his  praises 
were  all  faint,  io  describing  that  glorious  fountain. 
There  it  was  before  us,  with  its  crystal  and  icy 
waters  welling  over  the  brim  of  a  moss-grown 
gam ;  delicioas  was  the  draught  we  took !  and  reno- 
ratiflg  the  bath  to  our  fiery  temples !  Had  the  ro- 
maDtic  old  De  Soto  found  such  an  one  in  Florida, 
he  bad  cried  Eureka  !  and  asked  no  proof  that  the 
fooDtain  of  eternal  youth  was  before  him ! 

Mach  refreshed,  we  pursued  our  ride  ;  and  after 
the  priTations  of  some  weeks,  my  companion  with- 
oQt  great  difficulty  persuaded  me  to  make  a  diver- 
^eoce  of  a  few  miles  to  the  country  house  of  his 
father-in-law,  who,  I  found,  was  the  very  near  re- 
iatire  of  an  old  army  friend. 

I  spent  there  several  very  pleasant  days ;  it  was  a 
Doble  plantation,  and  had  a  most  hospitable  owner. 
it  parting,  my  friend,  the  brigadier,  and  myself 
exchanged  tokens  of  our  singularly  commenced 
^endabip,  and  have  never  since  met. 

I  found  Jackson  a  lively,  thriving  little  town : 
I  observed  it  under  the  exciting  circumstances  of 
I  congressional  election ;  and  the  successful  can- 
didate was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Davy 
Crockett. 

Having  accomplished  my  mission,  I  set  out  on 
017  horse  for  Nashville,  and  accomplished  the 
jwiroej  in  three  days.  I  spent  about  a  week  en- 
jojiDg  the  hospitalities  of  this  pleasant  and  flour- 
JshiDg  Western  city :  after  which,  with  another 
^"f^i  I  departed  in  a  keel-boat  with  our  company 
of  recruits :  this  tedious  mode  of  navigation  was 
occasioned  by  the  lowness  of  the  water  in  the 
Camberland.  At  Paducah  we  took  a  steamboat 
for  Jefferson  Barracks,  where  we  arrived  without 
other  incident  than  a  detention  and  change  of  boat ; 
the  consequence  of  a  boiler  being  worn  out :  so 
BDch  80,  fortunately,  that  it  would  not  bear  a  pres- 
ide safficient  to  lead  to  a  dangerous  explosion. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Thc»e  persons  who  may  at  times  have  felt  symp- 
toms of  envy  at  the  fortunes  of  officers  preferred  to 
oew  regiments,  might  console  themselves  if  they 
coold  but  realize  the  amount  of  labor,  care  and 
vexattoo,  attendant  upon  the  task  of  enlisting,  cr- 
uizing, disciplining  and  instructing  a  new  corps ; 
of  producing  order  from  chaos  :  and  much  the  more 
^Hh  cavalry,  where  the  amount  of  duty,  instruc- 
tion and  responsibility  may  safely  be  considered  as 
doubled  in  the  comparison  with  infantry.  And 
^u,  without  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  cavalry  tactics  were  unknown  in  the 
anuT;  and,  with  the  whole  theory  and  practical 
detail,  were  to  be  studiously  acquired — in  a  manner 
invented— by  officers,  before  they  could  teach 
others. 


It  is  not  a  little  astonishing  that  our  government 
should  have  so  long  deprived  the  country  and  the 
army  of  the  services  of  so  very  important  an  arm 
as  the  cavalry ;  that  it  should  have  suffered  all 
knowledge  and  experience  of  its  organization, 
equipment  and  manoeuvres  to  have  become  extinct. 

Circumstances  have  ever  been  unfavorable  to  a 
general  and  just  appreciation  of  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  this  arm  of  military  organization. 

The  insulation  of  Great  Britain  has  been  there 
an  obstacle  to  a  fair  test  of  ita  usee  and  capacities ; 
which,  otherwise,  their  fine  breeds  of  horses  would 
seem  to  have  much  favored.  An  inferiority  in  this 
respect,  and  other  reasons  which  might  be  easily 
shown,  caused  it  to  be  neglected  in  France  and 
other  nations  of  the  continent;  while  in  Egypt, 
in  Asia,  and  in  the  Ukraine  the  nature  of  the  in« 
stitutions  have,  for  want  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, rendered  in  some  degree  abortive  the  indi- 
vidual preeminence  of  their  armed  horsemen.  (Not 
forgetting  however  that  the  Moslem  cavalry  con- 
quered half  the  world,  and  were  only  checked  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna  by  the  Polish  cavahy  of  So- 
bieski.) 

In  the  decadency  of  chivalry,  the  first  introduc- 
tion and  improvement  of  that  essential  arm  of  in- 
fantry (which  in  reality  is  the  body,  of  which 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  are  the  arms)  led  to 
such  extraordinary,  though  natural  success  that 
in  the  progress  of  reaction — ^with  the  common  use 
of  gunpowder — ^men  naturally  fell  into  an  opposite 
extreme. 

The  great  warrior  of  this  age  perhaps  over-es- 
timated in  the  comparison  the  importance  and  eflTects 
of  artillery  :*  ho  had  been  an  artillery  officer,  and 
brought  this  arm  to  perfection  by  his  genius,  and 
conquering  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  masses,  un- 
der-estimated an  arm,  which  perhaps  he  had  sot  the 
means  to  bring  to  perfection.  But  in  Egypt  the 
undisciplined  Mamelukes  extracted  from  him  an 
exclamation  of  admiration;  and  after  a  pause  of 
far-reaching  thought,  lie  gave  utterance  to  a  deep 
regret  that  he  could  not  render  himself  irresistible, 
by  the  command  of  such  men,  disciplined  I 

But  the  discouragements  to  the  excellence  and 
use  of  British  cavalry  (which  must  be  transported 
by  sea,  to  be  used)  have  not  prevented  the  truth 
from  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  their 
officers;  and  Col.  Mitchell,  who — with  all  his 
prejudices  against  Napoleon  and  his  warriors,  and 
the  use  of  the  bayonet,  may  come  to  be  considered 
a  military  reformer — has  proved  the  irresistible 
though  unappreciated  power  of  cavalry. 

In  support  of  these  views,  and  of  this  assertion, 
I  shall  here  give  some  extracts  from  Col.  Mitcheirs 
"  Thoughts  on  Tactics,"  which  may  prove  accep- 
table to  the  reader,  who  has  not  an  opportunity  to 
examine  that  interesting  work. 

*  Horse  artillery,  which  the  United  States  hare  also 
greatly  neglected.    See  note  A  in  appendix. 
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^'  Though  cavalry  formed,  in  general,  the  strength 
of  the  armies  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  as  the  genius 
of  chivalry  tended  more  to  acts  of  individual 
prowess  and  exertion,  than  to  combined  efforts, 
from  which  striking  results  could  alone  be  expected, 
little  or  nothing  is  left  to  glean  from  that  dark 
period. 

*'  The  introduction  of  fire-arms,  which  by  degrees 
brought  infantry  back  to  the  field,  diminished  even 
the  efficiency  which  the  cavalry  derived  from  the 
energy  of  knightly  spirit  and  enterprise ;  for  they 
not  only  took  to  the  use  of  the  pistol  and  arquebuse, 
instead  of  the  sword,  their  only  arm  of  strength, 
but  gradually  covered  themselves  with  such  heavy 
armor,  that  a  dray-horse  alone  could  carry  the 
weight  of  a  man-at-arms  completely  accoutred. 
Thus  mounted,  the  cuirassier  was  just  able  to  sport 
his  clumsy  and  unwieldy  figure,  as  if  for  show, 
up  and  down  the  ranks  of  war,  to  exchange  a  few 
miserable  pistol-shots,  or,  at  most,  to  run  a  course, 
with  lance  in  rest,  over  some  hundred  yards  of  per- 
fectly level  ground. 

*'  At  the  battle  of  Hohenfriedberg,  the  dragoon 
regiment  of  Baireuth  drove  over  twenty-one  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  took  4000  prisoners,  66  stands 
of  colors,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery — an  action,  of 
which  Frederick  says,  truly  enough,  that  it  deserves 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  At  Zerndorff, 
Seidlitz  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  by  hewing 
down  with  the  cavalry  the  masses  of  Russian  in- 
fantry, before  which  the  Prussian  infantry  had  al- 
ready lost  ground ;  thus  gaining  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  victories  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  At 
Rosbach,  twenty  squadrons,*  led  by  the  same  he- 
roic commander,  headed  and  crossed  the  French 
line  of  march  under  cover  of  the  hill  that  separated 
the  two  armies,  wheeled  up  in  front  of  the  hostile 
colunms,  and  then, 

*  Like  ocean's  mighty  swing, 

When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 

They  hurled  them  on  the  foe,' 

driving  the  whole  of  Sonbise's  army,  50,000  strong, 
in  utter  '  confusion  from  the  ground.' 

"  At  the  battle  of  Belgrade,"  says  this  great  sol- 
dier, (Marshal  Saxe)  "  I  saw  two  battalions  cut  to 
pieces  in  an  instant.  The  affair  happened  in  thn 
following  manner :  A  battalion  of  Lorraine,  and 
one  of  Neuperg  were  posted  on  a  height  that  we 
called  the  battery  ;  and  just  where  a  breeze  of 
wind  dispersed  a  fog  which  had  impeded  our  view, 
I  observed  these  troops  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  Prince  Eu- 
gene asked  me  if  my  sight  was  good,  and  who 
were  the  Cavaliers  coming  round  the  hill  1  I  re- 
plied, that  tbey  were  a  body  of  thirty  or  forty 
Turks.  These  men  are  lost,  said  the  Prince,  mea- 
suring the  two  battalions,  though  I  could  not  per- 
ceive that  they  were  attacked,  or  likely  to  be  so,  as 


3000  men  at  most. 


I  could  not  see  what  was  beyond  the  bill.  But  1 
galloped  towards  it  at  full  speed,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment I  arrived  behind  the  colors  of  Neuperg's 
regiment,  I  saw  both  battalions  make  ready,  come 
to  the  present,  and,  at  thirty  yards,  fired  a  volley 
at  a  body  of  Turks  who  were  rushing  in  upon  them. 
The  volley  and  the  closing  were  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  the  two  battalions  had  no  time  to  fly,  aod 
were  all  sabred." 

Combat  of  Av€tiu  h  Sec.,  Wth  Sept.,  1793. 

"  A  corps  of  8,000  French,  mostly  infantry, bar- 
ing marched  out  of  Cambray,  in  order  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  Quesnoy,  then  hard 
pressed  by  the  allies,  were  overtaken  near  the 
village  of  Avesne  le  Sec,  by  Prince  Lichtenstein 
and  Count  Belgrade,  at  the  head  of  four  Austriaa 
regiments  of  cavalry.  The  French,  seeing  that 
an  action  was  inevitable,  formed  two  large  squares, 
between  which  they  placed  the  whole  of  their  ar- 
tillery, consisting  of  twenty  guns,  and  thus  posted, 
they  firmly  awaited  the  charge.  The  Austrians 
realized  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from 
brave  horsemen,  for  without  awaiting  the  iofantry 
and  artillery  that  were  still  far  behind,  they  in- 
stantly charged,  and  though  saluted  with  grape 
by  the  French  artillery,  and  received  with  a  voUey 
of  musketry,  fired  at  less  than  fifty  yards,  they  over- 
threw both  the  squares  at  the  first  onset.  Two 
thousand  men  were  taken,  and  most  of  the  others 
cut  down,  for  only  a  few  hundred  stragglers  reach- 
ed Bouchain  and  Cambray ;  the  twenty  guos,  to- 
gether with  five  stand  of  colors,  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors."  Austrian  loss,  **  only  tvo 
ofiicers  and  seventy-nine  men." 

Action  of  ViiUrs-en-Couche,  2Ath  April,  1793. 

''  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1793,  the  French,  to  the 
number  of  15,000  men,  advanced  in  three  colnmns 
from  Bouchain  towards  the  Salle.  Tbey  were  met 
on  the  following  day  by  General  Otto,  at  the  head 
of  ten  British  and  four  Austrian  squadroos.  While 
part  of  this  force  dispersed  the  French  cavalryi 
four  of  the  allied  squadrons,  two  British  aod  two 
Austrian,  attacked  the  infantry,  consisting  of  six 
battalions,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  an  ob- 
long square,  broke  them,  killed  and  wouuded  900 
men,  captured  400  more,  together  with  five  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  the  allies  themselves  losing  only  00 
men  in  killed  and  wounded." 

"  The  following  is  the  account  he  himselP  (Blu- 
cher,  then  colonel)  "gives,  in  his  journal  of  the 
campaigns  of  1794,  of  the  afilair  near  Kaiserslaa- 
tem  :  *As  soon  as  I  had  assembled  about  eighty 
hussars  and  dragoons,  I  commanded,  march !  at  tho 
very  time  when  the  enemy^s  infantry,  at  least  600 
strong,  were  crossing  the  plain.  The  ofiicer,  who 
commanded  the  enemy ^s  battalion,  shewed  much 
countenance ;  he  was  on  horseback,  and  kept  bis 
men  well  together.  But  nothing  could  intimidate 
our  brave  horsemen ;  we  stormed  in  upon  the  eoemyi 
and  though  he  opposed  ns  with  the  bayonet,  and 
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made  a  most  detennined  resisUince,  we  neverthe- 
less broke  in,  Ac.*"  "  The  entire  of  the  Frenfch 
party  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken." 

Atlum  of  Ottrd- Hernandez^  23)tf  /«ty.  1812. 

"Captain   Riegenstein,   who    commanded    the 
seeom!  squadron,  finding  the  French  cavalry  had 
already  been  defeated,  and  hearing  of  the  gallant 
2sA  SDecessfal  charge  made  on  one  square  of  their 
iofsoiry,  proceeded  immeditttdy  to  attack  the  other,. 
which  was  as  completely  overthrown  as  the  first, 
and  with  considerably  less  loss — a  brave  example 
ooce  set,  soon  finds  followers/^    ^In  following  up 
this  success,  the  third  squadron,  undet  Captain  Mar- 
f^y  together  with  half  the  squadron,  came  upon 
a  third  square  of  infantry.     Victory  ruled  the  hour, 
aod  these  new  foes  were  no  sooner  discovered  than 
charged  and  broken."    •    •    "  Properly  stated,  the 
case  stands  thus — four  squares  oi  the  best  French 
infaotry,  for  a  rear-guard  wouliJ,  of  course,  be  com- 
posed of  the  best  troops,  amounting  at  least  to  3000 
meo,  were  attacked  by  three  jsquadrons  and  a  half 
of  cavalry  that  could  not,  at  the  most,  count  300 
men,  and  three  of  the  squares  were  defeated  with 
a  loss  to  the  infantry  of  nearly  2000  men,  while 
the  rictorious  cavalry  lost  only  100  men. 

^'If  the  cavalry  in  charging  infantry  do  their 
^Dty,  one  of  three  things  must  follow  as  a  matter 
of  coarse;  cither  they  must  fall  by  the  fire  of  the 
nmskelry,  be.  arrested  by  the  bayonets,  or  they 
most  overthrow  the  opposing  ranks.  Now,  with- 
oot  again  reverting  to  the  few  musket-shots  that 
tell,  as  shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  we 
know  very  well,  that,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
many  officers  present,  entire  volleys  were  fired  at 
Waterloo  and  at  Fuente-de-Guinaldo,  without  ap- 
parently bringing  down  a  man,  however  many  might 
itare  been  bit.  We  also  know,  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  enemy's  horsemen  perished  on  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  kneeling  ranks  in  either  of  these  ac- 
uoDs;  and  it  is,  of  course,  perfectly  evident,  that 
a  horse  at  full  speed,  if  killed  even  by  the  project- 
ing b3yonets — which  is  possible,  though  not  proba- 
5>le--nmat  still,  by  his  very  impulse,  overthrow  all 
the  files  opposed  to  him,  and  thus  make  an  open- 
ing for  those  that  follow. 

"It  is  DO  doubt  a  splendid  sight,  when  bugle-sound 
iod  tmmpet-clang  send  onward  fo  the  charge  a 
gallant  line  of  horsemen  :  their  plumes  wave,  their 
^^^^  gleam,  the  very  earth  is  shaken  by  the  thun- 
'^r  of  their  horses'  hoofs,  and,  like  the  tornado  in 
^  progress,  they  seem  destined  to  carry  every 
thing  before  them  in  their  way.  But  the  infantry 
^"  ^  attacked  is  prepared ;  the  close  and  serried 
loass,  bristling  with  arms,  from  which  the  fires  of 
^^  are  every  moment  expected  to  flash,  is  im- 
potioe;  and  the  motionless  stillness,  with  which 
^^  soldiers  wait  the  attack,  has  an  air  of  stern 
*«i  confident  resolve  that  is  chilling  to  ordinary 
Msailants.  The  horsemen,  not  expecting  to  suc- 
ceed, see  only  death  before  them ;  and  busy  fancy 


pictures  at  such  times,  even  to  the  most  wretched, 
stores  of  future  happiness  about  to  be  sacrificed  in 
A  hopeless  contest.  The  heart  cools,  and  the  speed 
is  gradually  slackened,  instead  of  being  augmented 
as  the  charge  advances.  If  the  dread  of  dishonor 
still  keeps  the  men  from  turning  back,  the  belief  in 
certain  destruction  also  prevents  them  from  going 
on ;  but  the  middle  way,  so  dear  to  mediocrity, 
whether  of  talent  or  of  courage,  is  at  hand,  and  no 
sooner  does  the  firing  begin  than  the  whole  of  the 
plume-crektetl  troop,  vanquished  before  a  shot  has 
told^  open  to  the  right  and  left — fly,  with  bran- 
dished sabres,  in  wild  confusion  round  the  square, 
instead  of  rushing  down  upon  it— -receive  the  fire 
of  four  sides  to  avoid  the  fire  of  one,  and,  without 
striking  a  single  blow  for  victory,  resign  with  loss 
and  disgrace  a  contest  that,  by  courage  and  confi- 
dence, might  have  been  successfully  terminated  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  bayonet  scratches. 

'*  I  appeal  to  the  ofllcets  who  were  present  in  the 
squares  at  Waterloo,  Quatre-bras  and  Gruinaldo — 
whether  this  is  not  an  exact  history  of  the  best  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  French  cavalry  in  those 
memorable  actions.  I  say  the  best  charges ;  for,  on 
many  occasions  the  horsemen  actually  halted,  or 
turned,  as  soon  as  the  fire  began,  leaving  a  few 
individuals  to  dash  forwaord  and  shake  their  sabres 
at  the  adversaries  with  whom  they  dared  not  close. 
And  yet  this  is  called  charging,  and  by  such  foolery 
is  the  power  of  the  cavalry  to  be  estimated,  and 
the  infantry  of  England,  the  gallant  and  the  brave, 
must  still  trust  for  victory  only  to  the  ohanco  of 
similar  conduct  On  the  part  of  future  foes,  instead 
of  trusting  to  those  high  qualities  that,  backed  by 
an  efficient  system  of  tactics,  would  ensure  them 
success  in  every  species  of  contest/*  (From  pp. 
76  to  107. 

In  no  country  of  Europe,  nor  in  Asia,  can  horses 
he  so  numerously  and  so  cheaply  supported  as  in 
the  United  States;  and  our  plains  and  prairies 
plainly  indicate  that  cavalry  is  the  most  suitable 
military  force.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  we  had  a 
small  force  of  admirable  cavalry  on  the  plains  of 
the  Carolinas,  to  oppose  that  of  TarJeton,  which  wa» 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country ;  and  it  was  of  para- 
mount importance.  General  Greenes  celebrated 
retreat  before  Earl  Cornwallis,  but  for  Lee*s  le- 
gionary corps,  could  scarcely  have  been  attempted ; 
they  were  at  once  the  shield  and  the  right  arm  of 
his  army. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  American  military  his- 
tory, knows  that  cavalry  have  been  the  scourge  and 
peculiar  dread  of  Indians.  Not  to  mention  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico — how  inronderful  were  the  achieve- 
ments of  De  Soto,  with  hie  little  bbnd  of  Cava- 
liers! They  out-do  romance.  He  encountered 
numberless  brave  Indians,  but  his  horses  gave  the 
victory.  The  Indians  triumphed  greatly  more  in 
the  death  of  a  horse,  than  of  his  armed  rider .r  In-f 
fantry  never  could  have  accomi^ished  bis  marohv 
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Near  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Rerolotion,  the 
powerful  nation  of  Cherokees  made  an  irruption 
into  South  Carolina.  In  "  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the 
War*'  .we  find  the  following  account  of  its  results  : 
*'  Pickens  followed  the  incursors  into  their  own 
country,  and  having  seen  much  and  various  service, 
judiciously  determined  to  mount  his  detachment, 
adding  the  sword  to  the  rifle  and  tomahawk.  He 
well  knew  the  force  of  cavalry,  having  felt  it  at 
the  Oowpens,  though  it  was  then  feebly  exempli- 
fied by  the  enemy.  Forming  his  mind  upon  expe- 
rience, the  straight  road  to  truth,  he  wisely  resolved 
to  add  to  the  arms,  usual  in  Indian  wars,  the  unu- 
sual one  above  mentioned. 

"In  a  few  days  he  reached  the  country  of  the 
Indians,  who,  as  is  the  practice  among  the  uncivi- 
lized in  all  ages,  ran  to  arms  to  oppose  the  invader, 
anxious  to  join  issue  in  battle  without  delay.  Pick- 
ens, with  his  accustomed  diligence,  took  care  to  in- 
form himself  accurately  of  the  designs  and  strength 
of  the  enemy ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained 
these  important  facts,  advanced  upon  him.  The 
rifle  was  only  used  while  reconnoitering  the  hostile 
position.  As  soon  as  this  was  finished,  he  remount- 
ed his  soldiers,  and  ordered  a  charge :  with  fury 
his  brave  warriors  rushed  forward,  and  the  aston- 
ished Indians  fled  in  dismay.  Not  only  the  novelty 
of  the  mode,  which  always  has  its  influence,  but 
the  sense  of  his  incapacity  to  resist  horse,  operated 
upon  the  flying  forester. 

'* Pickens  followed  up  his  success,  and  killed 
forty  Cherokees,  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners 
of  both  sexes,  and  burnt  thirteen  towns.  He  lost 
not  a  soldier,  and  had  only  two. wounded.  The 
Sachems  of  the  nation  assembled  in  council ;  and 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  their  inability  to  contend 
against  an  enemy  who  added  the  speed  of  the  horse 
to  the  skill  and  strength  of  man,  they  determined 
to  implore  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  never  again 
to  provoke  the  wrath  of  their  triumphant  foe." 
Page  383 ;  to  which  there  are  the  following  notes : 
*'John  Rogers  Clarke,  colonel  in  the  service  of 
Virginia  against  our  neighbors,  the  Indians  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  among  our  best  soldiers, 
and  better  acquainted  with  the  Indian  warfare ihan 
any  oflicer  of  the  army.  This  gentleman,  after 
one  of  his  campaigns,  met  in  Richmond  several  of 
our  cavalry  officers,  and  devoted  all  his  leism^  in 
ascertaining  from  them  the  various  uses  to.  which 
horse  were  applied,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  such 
application.  The  information  he  acquired  deter- 
mined him  to  introduce  this  species  of  force  against 
the  Indians,  as  that  of  all  others  the- most  eflfectual. 

"  By  himself,  by  Pickens,  and  lately  by  Wayne, 
was  the  accuracy  of  Clarke's  opinion  justified.' 

"  The  Indians,  when  fighting  with  infantry,  are 
vegr  daring.  This  temper  of  mind  results  from 
his  consciousness  of  his  superior  fleetness ;  which, 
together  with  his  better  knowledge  of  woods,  as- 
sures to  him  extrication  out  of  difficulties,  though 


desperate.  This  temper  of  mind  is  extinguished, 
when  he  finds  he  is  to  save  himself  from  the  pur- 
suit of  horse,  and  with  its  extinction  fails  that 
habitual  boldness." 

I  will  only  add,  that  after  all  the  terrible  inflic- 
tions of  the  whites,  the  Indians  have  almost  in- 
variably expressed,  in  two  words,  their  sense  of 
the  most  dreadful  peculiarity  of  the  superior  race, 
in  naming  them — from  the  sabres — the  "Long 
Knives." 

CHAPTER  XXJX. 

We  found  excellent  stables  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
and  every  thing  convenient  for  the  prosecution  of 
our  laborious  undertaking ;  and  we  looked  forward 
with  pleasant  ardor  to  the  formation  of  a  uniform 
system  of  tactics,  and  of  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  this  new  arm  of  the  service.  No  one 
dreamt  that  the  government  could  waver  in  this 
obvious  policy  of  concentration  and  quiet  prepara- 
tion, so  essential  to  these  important  objects;  (the 
more  so,  that  many  of  the  new  appointments  were 
not  military  men.) 

The  result  was,  that  before  all  the  companies 

were  mounted,  an  order  was  received  to  march 

some  500  miles  to  Fort  Gibson. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  six  dreary  months  to  have 
passed — so  painful  and  cheerless  that  I  shrink  from 
reviewing  them  progressively  even  in  thought,— 
and  w^ill  wing  his  mental  flight  over  tlie  mgged 
Ozark  range,  he  will  find  me  beyond,  under  a  can- 
vass shade,  On  the  verge  of  boundless  prairies; 
their  cool  green,  adorned  with  rich  unknown  flowers, 
and  waving  to  the  breeze  which  had  wandered  aa- 
obstructed  by  hill  or  forest,  from  the  snowy  som- 
mits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thus,  in  the  sweet 
month  of  May,  seven  years  ago,  I  sat  in  my  tent, 
giving  the  fresh  impressions  of  the  bleak  interval ; 
amid  the  pleasant  scene  to  which  I  have  introduced 
you.  Look  over  my  shoulder,  and  read,  as  I  then 
wrote  them. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  "order  of 
General  Leaven worth^s,  dated  Fort  Gibson,  Arkan- 
sas, May  1st  : 

**  The  Commandinf  General  is  highly  gratified  with  ihe 
appearance  and  performance  of  the  trooi<8  at  this  post  oq 
review  yesterday. 

••  The  dragoons  are  in  excellent  order ;  much  better  th«n 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  conaidering  the  reiy 
many  difficulties  and  diaadrantages  which  they  have  bad  to 
CDCouDter  during  the  last  winter.  It  is  evident  thst  the 
officers  and  men  have  not  been  inattentive  to  their  duties. 
The  uniform  is  a  good  one,  as  well  as  soldier-like  and 
beautiful  io  appearance ;  and  the  horses  appear  to  be  ver^ 
good,  and  all  their  equipnaeota  of  excellent  and  subetaiKial 
quality. 

"  The  per$onnd  of  this  corps  is  of  a  high  and  valuable 
quality,  and  the  Commanding  General  has  learned,  si'h. 
surprise  and  regret,  that  some  of  the  enlisted  men  hate  de- 
serted.   It  is  true,  no  doubt,  they  have  had  bard  limes  du- 
ring the  winter,  as  they  have  been  without  quarter*,  wd 
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Dewiy  or  ({uite  destitute  of  1od|^  or  short  forage  for  Uieir 
horses,  sad  coosequenlly  compelled  to  guard  them  ia  a 
c*De  brake.  This,  it  is  coniidentlj  believed,  will  not  again 
occor ;  and  if  it  should,  SlcJ" 

Such  was  tke  regiment  of  dragoons,  oa  the  30th 
of  April,  1834. 

The  distractioQS,  Mr.  Editor,  of  a  camp  are  so 
manifold)  that  it  is  an  effort  of  ao  small  fortitude 
to  ttodertake  a  eiibject,  which  a  feeliog  of  slight, 
bat  just  excitement,  eo  fatal  to  comfort  in  this  burn- 
ing climate,  clearly  indicates,  will  swell  under  my 
bands.  And  this  is  a  most  impolitic  exordium, 
when  readers  are  to  be  anticipated  by  mails,  which 
as  slowly,  but,  alas !  not  so  surely,  progress,  as 
the  sua  oa  his  northern  yisit. 

One  of  oar  first  military  writers  has  made  the 
reflection,  in  substance,  that  it  costs  more  kload  and 
treasure  to  defend  a  country  by  militia,  than  to 
maiataio  a  standing  army,  sufficient  at  all  times  for 
its  defence.  This  position  I  believe  to  be  incon- 
trorertible,  and  indeed  unanswerable.  Now,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  wish  to  make  deductions  unfavorable 
to  the  contrary  policy,  originating  with  the  sages 
of  our  Revolution,  adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
soccesaors,  and  sanctioned  by  a  nation's  voice. 
But  it  stands  an  abstract  truth,  modified  in  prac- 
tice by  considerations  which  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  discuss. 

In  1829,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Leavenworth — who  were  protecting  the 
Mexican  trade — a  necessity  arose,  owing  to  the 
eondact  of  the  Iowa  Indians,  of  calling  out  the 
Missoori  militia.  In  1831,  owing  to'tlie  smalloess 
of  the  regular  force  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  large 
draft  of  Illioois  miUtia  was  called  into  service.  In 
1832,  onder  the  same  circumstances,  about  3,000 
aioQoted  Illinois  militia  were  for  months  in  the  field. 

What  amount  of  treasure  has  been  thus  expended, 
the  guardians  of  the  treasury  can  best  answer : 
those  conversant  with  militia  claims,  can  perhaps 
estimate : — to  what  purpose,  with  what  gain  to  the 
sation,  military  men  might  answer  if  they  pleased ; 
bot  all,  conversant  with  figures,  can  demonstrate 
that  the  militia  operations  of  183S,  cost  a  sum  that 
woold  support  the  regiment  of  dragoons  for  ten 
yean ;  to  say  nothing  of  an  immense  loss  arising 
from  a  general  neglect  of  business,  moie  particu- 
larly farming.  Now,  none  can  doubt  that  the 
re$:inientof  dragoons,  had  it  then  been  in  existence, 
voold  have  prevented,  or  would  have  been  folly 
competent  to  earry  on  this  Sac  war,  without  the 
sid  of  a  single  volunteer,  or  even,  perhaps,  the 
regakr  infantry. 

Goided  by  the  sober  light  of  experience,  Con- 
fneas,  acquainted  with  the  most  prominent  results 
of  thb  course  of  affaire,  and  with  the  necessities  of 
the  eoigratiiig  system  further  South,  have  taken  a 
coons  founded  upon  a  few  very  simple  principles  of 
piAtieal  economy.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  trae  policy,  was  the  passage,  I  believe. 


unanimously  by  the  Senate,  at  two  different  ses- 
sions, of  a  bill  to  mount  a  portion  of  the  infantry. 
Experience,  here  still  in  advance,  made  new  de- 
mands on  the  witnesses  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Black  Hawk  campaign  of  1832.  Congress  an- 
swered by  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  mounted 
rangers.  Of  this  corps,  (in  justice  not  so  formida- 
ble to  its  friends^  as  a  certain  brigade  of  Illinois 
volunteers  of  notorious  memory,)  after  a  few  re- 
marks on  its  personnel,  none  more  readily  than  my- 
self would  pronounce  its  requiescat  in  pace. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  frontier's-men  were 
the  most  formidable  light  troops, — to  speak  tech- 
nically,— that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  But  what 
made  them  such  ?  The  constant  exercise  of  arms ; 
the  stem  necessity  of  untiring  vigilance ;  a  capa^ 
city  for  endurance,  resulting  from  ceaseless  exer- 
cise and  warlike  toil.  These  prime  requisites  of 
the  soldier  were  created  amid  scenes  of  real  dan- 
ger, whose  experience  exceeded  infinitely  any  re- 
sult of  the  drill  or  the  mimic  war  of  regular  soldiers, 
by  which  they  are  prepared  to  become  veterans. 
These  were  the  scenes  of  the  '*  dark  and  bloody 
ground,'^  and  these  the  actors,  whose  type  was 
Daniel  Boon,  (the  sire  of  our  worthy  capUin  of 
dragoons.)  These  were  the  unaided  pioneers  of 
an  infant  nation;  these  were  the  antagonists  of 
the  untamed  Indians  of  the  woods ;  who,  singular 
enough,  are  as  much  more  formidable  than  those  oi 
the  prairies,  as  were  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons 
than  the  slothful  nations  of  the  Asiatic  plains^ 

Where,  now,  are  we  to  look  for  such  a  class  of 
men  ?  The  government,  gathering  strength  like  a 
young  giant,  has  taken  these  mattere  into  its  own 
hands.  The  strongest  nations  of  Indians  have  been 
subdued  to  utter  helplessness;  others,  awed  and 
controlled.  They  have  felt  the  strong  hand  of  the 
government  over,  and  among  them ;  they  have  been 
tamed.  The  infantry  at  out-posts  have  long  since 
succeeded  to  the  heritage  of  border-men.  These 
last,  from  the  slayers  of  Indians,  have  become  the 
foes  of  timid  deer ;  from  the  hunters  of  the  bear 
and  panther,  have  degenerated  to  those  of  the  play- 
ful squirrel. 

How  easily  might  a  multitude  of  facts  be  ad- 
duced to  sustain  my  conclusions.  I  have  known 
a  caravan  of  traders,  nine-tenths  of  whose  numer- 
ical force  were  the  most  western  Missourians,  to 
cower  before  half  their  number  of  the  arrantest 
cowards  tliat  ever  swelled  the  imaginations  of  men, 
under  that  generalizing  title  of  Pawnees; — and 
when  relieved  by  the  presence  of  infantry,  I  have 
seen  what  an  effort  of  persuasion  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  half  of  them  from  totally  abandoning 
their  expedition. 

But,  it  is  the  old-received, — once  well-founded, — 
notions  concerning  this  class,  which  naturally  linger 
in  the  minds  of  a  succeeding  generation.  To  these 
we  must  look  to  account  for  the  apparent  prefer- 
ence of  Congress  for  irregular  troops,  and  their 
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relabtance  to  sobstitute  dragoons.  It  is  on  snch 
foundatioQS  that,  in  moments  of  excitement,  mem- 
bers hare  indulged  the  remark,  that  a  company 
of  men  of  the  frontier,  are  worth  mom  than  our 
whole  army,  ''composed  of  the  sweepings  of  cities." 
A  two- fold  calumny !  That  member  had  every 
opportunity  of  knowing,  when  he  uttered  it,  that 
a  regiment  of  infantry  had  been,  for  near  ten  years, 
stationed  three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  most 
remote  settlements,  in  constant  contact  with  the 
Indians. 

Under  ^l^ese  false  impressions,  did  a  certain  hono- 
rable and  intelligent  Senator  from  the  West  state, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Ranger  bill,  and  the 
campaign  of  1833,  that  the  frontier-men,  then  out 
in  the  field,  soon  destined,  some  of  them,  to  be- 
come rangers,  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  army, 
to  the  poor  infantry,  (whom  he  would  seem  to  re- 
proach for  not  being  mounted :)  that  they  could 
subsist  themselves^  '^  b«  here  to-night,  and  fifty  miles 
off  by  morning.'^  What  must  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  officers  on  reading  this,  as  they  did,  inac- 
tive in  a  wilderness — a  swamp—delayed  by  these 
same  boasted  volunteers,  who  had  marched  to  ^  fort 
for  provisions,— it  being  ootoriovMB  that  they  had 
thrown  away  theix  rations,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
carrying  them  on  their  horses  t 

The  policy  of  keeping  alive  some  knowledge  of 
that  no  less  essential  than  brilliant  branch  of  the 
science  of  war,  the  cavalry  arm,  has  been  so  often 
remarked  and  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
little  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  It  being  of  more 
difficult  attainment  than  artillery  or  infantry,  only 
creates  the  greater  necessity  of  being  prepared  be- 
forehand; in  other  words,  of  having  a  representa- 
tive force  of  that  arm,  around  which,  aa  a  nucleus, 
in  tinys  of  need,  a  greater  force  may  be  gathered, 
and  be  influenced  after  the  manner  that  ^*  a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.'* 

To  show  that  more  time  and  attention  are  re- 
quired to  make  cavalry  soldiers,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that,  in  the  case  of  dragoons  at  least, 
the  recrpit  is  first  to  be  made  an  infantry  soldier ; 
and  afterwards,  which  is  a  much  greater  under- 
taking, a  mounted  one ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  horse, 
which  requires  as  much  drilling  as  the  rider ;  (par- 
ticularly without  a  system  of  training  young  horses, 
which  is  a  degree  of  perfection  that  our  govern- 
ment will  pot  think  of  attempting.)  All  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  last  war,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  add  this  important  arm  to 
the  service  :  but  owing  to  there  not  being  a  suffi- 
cient number,  if  any,  of  instructors,  want  of  time, 
opportunity,  &c.,  it  proved  nearly  abortive. 

Influenced  doubtless  by  these  considerations,  and 
convinced  by  the  experience  of  Late  years,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  mounted  force  to  cope  with  mounted 
and  other  Indians,  Congress  passed  the  bill  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1833. 
The  officers  were  forthwith  appointed  from  the  in- 


fantry and  mounted  rangers.     They  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  recruit  for  the  regiment,  and 
were  restricted  in  their  enlistments  to  persons  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age;  native 
citizens  who,  from  previous  habits,  were  well  quali- 
fied for  mounted  service.     The  officers  were  au- 
thorized to  inform  candidates  for  enlistment  that 
they  would  be  well  clothed,  and  be  kept  in  comfor- 
table quarters  in  winter.     Five  companies  were 
soon  completed  and  concentrated  at  Jefferson  bar- 
racks.    The  recruits  had  generally  disposed  of 
nearly  all  their  clothing,  in  anticipation  of  their 
uniforms,  on  their  arrival  at  that  station.    In  this 
they  -were  destined  to  be  sadly  disappointed.    At 
the  approach  of  winter, — in  November,— -before 
any  clothing  or  their  proper  arms  had  been  received; 
before  tteo  companies  had  received  their  horses; 
just  at  that  season  when  all  civilized,  and,  I  believe, 
barbarous  nations,  even  in  a  state  of  war,  suspend 
hostilities  and  go  jnto  winter  quarters,  these  five 
companies   received  an   order  to  march  out  of 
theirs,— to  take  the  field !     By  great  exertions, 
and  numerous  expedients,  a  quantity  of  clothinp 
nearly  sufficient  to  cover  them,  but  of  all  qualities, 
colors  and  patterns,  was  obtained.    The  march  to 
Fort  Gibson  was  commenced  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember.    On  the  third  day  they  encountered  a 
severe  snow-storm.     On  the  14th  of  December, 
they  reached  their  destination,  having  marched 
five  hundred  miles.     Here  they  found  no  comforta- 
ble quarters,  but  passed  a  severe  winter  for  any 
climate  in  tents ;  the  thermometer  standing  more 
than  one  day  at  8®  below  zero.     There  were  of 
course  no  stables,  and  the  horses  were  of  necessity 
turned  loose  to  sustain  a  miserable  existence  on 
cane  in  an  Arkansas  bottom. 

Bad  as  all  this  was  in  every  respect,  it  has  in 
soma  instances  been  exaggerated  or  misrepresent- 
ed ;  for  be  it  known,  the  ofilcers  were  as  much 
'disappointed  and  deceived  as  the  men,  and  had  the 
same  fare. 

In  what  originated  this  inarch  1  Was  any  im- 
portant public  end  to  be  attained  ?  Was  '\X  to  repel 
an  invading  foQ  1  Was  it  to  make  a  sudden  and 
important  attack  upon  a  foreign  enemy  ?  Did  the 
good  of  the  service  in  any  way  call  for  itt  To 
these  questions  there  is  but  one  answer-^No. 
There  has  been  assigned,  as  the  only  and  great 
motive,  that  the  corps  having  been  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier,  would  be  disbanded  if  it 
remained  inactive  so  far  in  the  interior  as  Jefer- 
son  barracks.  What!  has  it  come  to  this?  Has 
Congress  so  firmly  established  a  character  for  il- 
Jiberality,  inconstancy  of  purpose,  want  of  in- 
telligence, that  the  true  public  interest  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  appearances  glossed  for  tbeir  eyes 
Is  their  ignorance  of  military  afilairs  so  great  as  to 
become  a  matter  of  calculation  ?  Is  it  attempted 
to  flatter  them  with  the  possession  of  magical  at- 
tributes !— that,  at  their  mighty  fiat,  the  laborious 
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aod  tedious  process  of  enlisling,  clothing,  equip- 
ping, of  discipline,  of  dismounted  and  the  doably 
diicolt  moonted  drill,  that  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  labor  of  a  year,  nay,  of  years,  is  all  to 
be  aecomplished  io  a  day  !  It  is  difficult  to  say ; 
some  mighty  object  has  doubtless  been  in  view ;  for 
meo  hare  been  caused  to  suffer  such  hardships  as 
the  defence  of  country  and  liberty,  has  not  always 
been  saffieient  inducement  to  endure. 

The  qaestioD  may  well  be  asked,  has  the  Goyern- 
meat  of  the  United  States  constancy  of  purpose 
«IQal  to  the  creation  of  a  single  regiment  of  dra- 
gooos!  Our  legislators  must  be  aware  that  the 
oiceis  appointed  in  the  dragoons,  were  of  neces- 
sitj, iflfaotry  officers;  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  aerrice  of  cavalry ;  that  time  is  necessary  to 
orereome  these  difficulties,  and  the  opportunity  of 
peace.  The  service  of  cavalry  had  become  with 
OS  a  forgotten  and  unknown  branch  of  military 
bowledge ;  something  to  be  read  of,  as  we  do  of 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.  There  are  but  two  copies 
of  cavalry  tactics,  founded  on  the  system  followed, 
ia  the  possession  of  the  dragoons :  the  officers 
haTe  been  drilled  in  squads,  in  order  to  teach  the 
mes. 

Jefferson  barracks  was  doubtless  originally  se- 
lected as  the  station,  where  the  regiment  was  to  be 
set  op  after  a  unifomi  system,  before  it  was  to  be 
tbrowD  into  actual  service,  (grating  in  detach- 
ed bodies  among  widely  scattered  tribes  of  Indians. 
This  might  have  been  done  nesLrly  as  well  at  an 
oQt-post, — ^if  the  people  are  really  so  anxious  that 
their  bt  should  be  cast  beyond  the  pale  of  oiviiixa- 
tioo— aod  they  would  have  been  spared  the  disas- 
ters of  a  change  of  policy. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  great  expense  of  the 
dngooos; — ^that  they  most  be  doing  something, 
&c.  &c. ;  this  being  understood  to  be  quite  inde- 
peodeot  of  the  consideration,  whether  there  is  any 
tbing  important  to  be  done,  just  at  this  time,  or  not. 
Tbey  can  do  something ;  are  about  to  make  a  long 
exearaion ;  but  it  were  but  rational  to  suppose  that 
this  eoligbtened  nation  would  have  a  little  patience ; 
at  least  sofficieot  to  allow  itself  to  be  well  served. 
The  dragoons  were  first  rate  rangers  the  day  they 
vere  enlisted,  and  they  bid  fair  to  remain  but  little 
heuer,  in  many  respects,  if  a  more  enlightened  and 
liberal  policy  be  not  adopted  in  their  regard. 

Rome  was  not  more  rigid  in  exactions  from  her 
timet  aod  their  commanders,  than  are  the  United 
States— this  most  pacific  of  nations !  Rome,  whose 
▼err  birth  was  amid  the  throes  of  a  measure  of 
iBibtary  violence,  whpse  population,  wealth,  and 
power  were,  step  by  step,  the  growth  of  military 
neeese,  whose  fame  and  history  are  but  military 
^^«iik,  Marius  was  thought  to  have  taken  the 
^  great  step  towards  the  ruin  of  the  republic, 
vheo  be  permitted  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
ciiaeoa  to  serve  by  sttbstUuie  in  his  African  wars — 
the  first  instance  recorded.    Such  a  nation  might 


well  exact  of  its  armies  tmmediate  action  and  suc- 
cess, when  every  individual  had  been  raised  to 
arms. 

It  is  unnecessary  further  to  waste  words,  on  a 
subject  that  enforces  conviction  on  every  reflecting  ^ 
niind.  The  great  change  I  have  shown  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  character  and  habits  of  our  fron- 
tiers-men, tliose  pioneers  of  the  civilized,  was  in 
part  attributed  to  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Indians.  But  let  it  be  here  re- 
marked, that  all  those  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity have  observed,  as  a  trait  of  character  common 
to  all  Indians,  that  none  so  instinctively  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  regularity,  obedience,  &c.,  in 
regular  troops;  it  is  apparently  combined  with  a 
superstitious  feeling,  which  inspires  them  with  awe 
at  the  sight  of  a  completeness  and  uniformity,  so 
superior  to  themselves,  as  to  appear  mysterious. 
Owing  to  this,  and  the  great  changes  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Indians,  and  our  relations  with 
them,  it  were  easy  to  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
regiment  of  dragoons  is  better  calculated  for  ser- 
vice among  them  than  any  irregular  troops,  even  of 
the  old  border  caste,  did  they  now  exist.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Indians,  having 
been  driven  back  generally  to  the  plains,  the  prai- 
ries, act  now  almost  universally  on  horseback ;  of 
course,  all  operations  of  attack  against  them  most 
correspond;  now  our  border-men,  rangers,  &c., 
use  their  horses  for  the  sole  purpose  of  locomo- 
tion ;  they  dismount  to  u^e  their  rifles :  thus  encum- 
bered with  the  preservation  of  their  horses,  it  of 
course  is  left  optional  with  the  Indians  to  attack 
him  with  advantage,  or  to  avoid  engagement  by 
an  indefinitely  continued  flight.  But  the  main  ob- 
ject of  our  troops,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  these 
times,  to  awe  the  Indians ;  to  keep  them  submis^ 
sive  and  quiet  among  themselves ;  to  repress  their 
morbid  inclinations  for  discord  and  internal  aggres- 
sions ;  to  preserve  peace,  and  further  the  design  of 
civilization.  An  irregular,  ill-armed  force,  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  have  never  acknowledged 
the  common  restraints  of  society,  who  confound 
insubordination  with  a  boasted  equality ;  who  can- 
not endure  the  wholesome  action  of  discipline,  or 
even  obedience,  cannot  be  considered  comparable 
'  for  these  objects,  with  a  force  whose  perfect  disci- 
pline ensures  an  absence  of  all  offensive  irregu- 
larities, whose  complete  and  perfect  arms  are  the 
tokens  of  strength;  whose  accurate  evolutions, 
responding  to  a  guiding  will,  are  emblematic  of 
power;  whose  very  uniforms  have  an  imposing, 
moral  effect,  investing  them,  to  Indian  eyes,  with 
the  character  of  direct  representatives  of  a  great 
nation  which  they  dread. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  the  national  legislature, 
that  the  dragoons  can  and  most  build  quarters  and 
stables.  There  seems  to  exist  a  great  want  of  in- 
formation on  every  point  of  this  subject.  Now 
every  officer  of  dragoons,  every  intelligent  man 
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acqaainted  with  cavalry  service,  will  anhesitatingly 
proDOUDce,  from  the  force  of  an  honest  conviction, 
that  this  is  impracticable.  Do  gentlemen  reflect 
that  the  dragoon  is  almost  constantly  oceapied  with 
the  care  of  his'  horse  ^  of  the  horses  of  the  sick  ? 
of  absentees  from  all  causes  1  and  until  stables  are 
built,  his  horse  is  tenfold  an  object  of  attention  ? 
To  come  to  facts  at  once ; — the  dragoon  horses  at 
this  post  are  held  out  to  graze  the  half  of  each 
day.  This,  with  watering,  grooming  and  feeding, 
the  care  of  his  various  accoutrements  and  arms, 
and  the  drilling  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up 
but  a  moderate  degree  of  perfection  in  his  duties, 
occupies  nearly  every  moment  of  the  time  of  a 
dragoon  soldier. 

The  PERSONNEL  of  the  army  has  heretofore  been 
complained  of;  called  "the  sweepings  of  cities,^' 
&c.  Young  men,  fit  for  the  service  required  of 
dragoons,  cannot  be  enlisted,  with  any  such  pros- 
pect of  building,  of  hard  labor,  held  out.  If  they 
are  inclined  to  work,  they  can  easily  obtain  at  home 
double  and  treble  the  wages  of  dragoons.  Some 
experience  has  been  had  on  this  point ;  and  it  was 
readily  discovered,  that  the  (nain,  if  not  sole  in- 
ducements of  those  that  enlisted,  were  a  craving 
for  excitement,  and  romantic  notions  of  the  far 
west,  &c.,  operating  upon  enterprising,  roving  in- 
clinations. 

Many  seem  to  suppose  the  service  of  cavalry 
easy.  They  suffer  their  imaginations  to  dwell  on 
a  solitary  fact,  that  the  dragoon  rides,  when  the 
foot-soldier  walks.  The  dragoon,  when  stationary, 
may  for  months  never  mount  his  horse,  but  to  drill ; 
or  to  water  him.  Or,  aAer  a  fatiguing  day^s 
march,  has  he  a  servant  to  relieve  him  from  the 
various  attentions  required  by  his  horse  ?  which  by 
tome,  are  to  be  continued  throughout  the  night. 
And  some  persons  even  prefer  walking  to  riding 
at  the  tediously  slow  gait  of  most  marches. 

The  Regiment  of  Dragoons  has  had,  so  to  speak, 
bad  luck ;  which  on  some  points  is  a  charitable 
conclusion.  The  winter  at  Fort  Gibson  has  been 
one  of  unexampled  severity ;  the  corn  crop  of  last 
season  had  been  swept  away  by  an  unparalleled'rise 
of  the  Arkansas  river.  This  was,  however,  or 
might  have  been,  known  before  they  were  sent 
here. 

The  river  has  been  this  spring,  and  is  now,  unusu- 
ally low.  Some  of  the  clothing  arrived  in  February; 
after  having  been,  with  the  sabres  and  pistols,  sunk 
in  a  steamboat.  The  guns  made  for  the  dragoons, 
&c.,  and  some  of  the  clothing,  have  not  yet  arri- 
ved. Their  sabres  and  pistols  are  not  those  in- 
tended for  the  regiment ;  but  of  a  very  rough,  infe- 
rior quality. 

With  a  little  time  and  patience,  doubtless,  all 
will  be  well ;  and  the  regiment  of  dragoons  will 
fulfil  in  usefulness  and  efficiency,  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  ito  friends,  and  stand  unscathed  by  the 
vain  shafts  of  envy  and  malice. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  other  five  companies  of  the  regiment  were 
enlisted  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  afterward 
organized  at  Jefiferson  barracks.  They  were  theo 
marched  to  join  us  at  Fort  Gibson ;  they  arrired  in 
June;  and  were  hurried  ofif  like  the  others— on 
the  18th  of  the  month,  quite  unprepared  for  an  ex- 
pedition. Nevertheless  the  regiment  marched  fall 
six  weeks  too  late,  when  it  is  considered  that  we 
were  to  traverse  the  burning  plains  of  the  South : 
and  the  thermometer  having  previously  risen  to 
106°  in  the  shade,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
sanuner  of  unexampled  heat. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  this  subject.  Nature 
would  seem  to  have  conspired  with  an  imbecile 
military  administration  for  the  destruction  of  the 
regiment.  On,  on  they  marched,  over  the  parched 
plains  whence  all  moisture  had  shrunk,  aa  from  the 
touch  of  fire ;  their  martial  pomp  and  show  dwio* 
died  to  a  dusty  speck  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless 
plain ;  disease  and  death  struck  them  as  they  moved, 
with  the  false  mirage  ever  in  view,  with  glassy 
eyes,  and  parched  tongues,  they  seemed  upon  a  sea 
of  &te.  They  marched  on,  leaving  three-fourths 
of  their  number  stretched  by  disease  in  many  sick 
camps ;  there,  not  only  destitute  of  every  comfort, 
but  exposed  with  burning  fevers  to  the  horrors  of 
the  unnatural  heat — it  was  the  death  of  hope.  The 
horses  too  were  lost  by  scores.  In  our  sick  camp, 
they  were  in  great  danger  of  massacre  by  herds  of 
Kimanche  Indians  who  had  established  themselves 
near  by ;  and  were  in  all  probability  only  saved  by 
the  judgment  and  determination  of  the  officer  in 
command,  the  lamented  Izard :  and  he  was  fortu- 
nately indebted  to  his  experience  on  the  Santa  Fe 
expedition.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers, he  kept  every  man  who  could  possibly  bear 
arms  on  constant  guard ;  and  opposed  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  the  passage  of  a  single  Indian  over 
their  slight  breast-work.  He  knew  the  influence  of 
dauntless  boldness  over  Indians,  who  dread  every 
loss,  and  seek  the  attainment  of  their  ends  by  coooing 
and  management :  thus  on  friendly  pretences  they 
sought  admittance  singly,  with  a  view  gradnally  to 
obtain  the  power  to  crush  the  small  force  at  a  blov. 

General  Leavenworth  and  hts  aid  stopped.  They 
both  lost  their  livei.  Colonel  Dodge  with  150  of 
the  hardiest  constitutions,  persevered  and  overcame 
every  obstacle ;  they  reached  the  Tow-e-ask  vil- 
lage in  a  picturesque  vaHey,  amid  mountainous  pre- 
cipices and  rocks,  such  he  discovered  to  be  the 
name  of  a  numerous  tribe,  who  together  with  Ki- 
manches,  Kiawas  and  Arrapahoes  had  hitherto 
been  confounded  under  the  name  of  Pawnees.* 

There,  perhaps  within  the  boundary  of  Mexico. 
was  made  this  first  though  feeble  demonstration  of 
the  power  and  ubiquity  of  the  white  man.  Some 
breath  was  expended  in  an  effort  to  mediate  peace 
between  these  wandering  savage  robbers  and  their 
♦  See  note  B  in  appendix. 
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red  neighbors  of  our  border ;  as  availing  as  it 
wooJd  be  to  attempt  to  establish  a  truce  between 
the  howling  wolf  of  the  prairie  and  his  prey. 

Bat  in  retnrn  for  two  female  prisoners  which  the 
Osajtes  bad  captared,  and  by  some  accident  had 
Doi  killed,  and  which  we  carried  with  us,  the  ex- 
pedition had  the  merit  of  rescuing  from  barbarism 
and  restoring  to  his  mother,  a  lad  whom  the  Tow- 
e-asb  had  captured  a  year  before.  On  that  occa- 
noo  the  Indians  had  killed  his  father,  a  Judge 
xMaitin ;  who  thus  paid  the  forfeit  of  a  very  vagrant 
disposition,  which  mast  have  led  him  to  intrude 
upon  these  savage  regiogs. 

The  shattered  and  half  famished  remnants  of 
the  regiment,  were  gathered  together  at  Fort  Gib- 
son in  August.  The  thermometer  had  risen  in  the 
shade  to  116«>.  There,  in  tents  and  neglected, 
Bony  more  suffered  and  died.  After  a  short  breath- 
ing time,  the  larger  portion  of  the  regiment  marched 
for  two  other  posts,  distant  many  hundred  miles, 
on  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi ;  and  this 
iast,  they  had  to  establish  and  build.*  Thus,  in 
three  distant  positions,  the  reader  must  imagine 
thai  the  squadrons  of  this  mis-managed  regiment, 
fonnd  some  leisure  to  invent  and  practice  as  many 
different  systems  of  tactics  and  duty. 

APPENDIX. 

^  {k)  The  following,  relating  to  horse  artillery,  is  taken 
•«»  a  report  from  the  War  department,  (daring  the  adminis- 
tratjon  of  Mr.  Secretary  McHcnry,)  more  than  forty  years 
^  Whilrt  it  is  interesting  and  important,  it  will  show 
^th«  government,  in  nmch  of  that  mterval,  greatly  re- 
adied lU  Tigilance,  It  is  believed  that  we  hare  now  in  the 
sraj  bat  ooe  company  of  horse  artillery  organized  after 
•5e  most  approved  manner ;  and  this  a  very  late  measure. 

So  too,  the  government  has  never  concentrated  a  single 
'*na»Mof  cavalry,  that  it  might  be  uniformly  and  com- 
F«*Iy  equipped,  or  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
^.aiioitt  10  essential  to  active  opperationa. 

^  rood  proof  of  ibe  wretched  policy  of  thus  suffering  all 
f'-f  ^  ^^'Jaintance  with  these  highly  important  arras  to 
»»»t,h«9  been  shown  in  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
'"«»ing  it,  even  amid  the  deliberate  (^met  of  peace;  the 
"f«neace  of  seven  years,  has  been  thrown  away,  and 
.  *^^  tactics,  arms  and  equipage,  which  that  period  pro- 
o^cftj.hare  been  aU  ordered  to  be  remodeled  by  a  servile 
"a«Wion  of  ihe  French. 

,  "  ^^'^^  -Dgwrftnwrf,  January  5th,  1800. 

"The  bone  artillery  being  a  subject  that  cannot  fail  to 
«iract  attention,  it  will  not,  it  is  conceived,  be  deemed  su- 
t*^aooa  to  submit  a  few  observations  and  facts  relative  to 
ns  ttniciQre.  advantages  and  importance. 

"TU  Prassians  were  the  first  who  employed  horse  ar- 
l^**!?.  iarcnted  by  the  great  Frederick,  at  a  time  when  the 
***?»  which  was  formed  against  him,  called  upon  his 
i^Kw  to  ajuhiply  his  resources.  It  was  then,  that  the 
^  »nnj,traMperted  with  a  celerity  and  precision,  till 
a  oaknown  in  war,  was  seen  to  triumph  against  supe- 
^**f  K(««,  during  the  same  campaign,  upon  opposite  fron- 
^^r*,totke  east  and  west  of  his  slates.  It  was  then  were 
of  ^  T*  ^^^^^^^  accompanying  strung  advanced  bodies 
^'iJT, without  embarrassing  or  retarding  their  rapid 
o-«iin»d  evolutions. 

*  See  note  C  in  appendix. 


**  Horse  artillery  was  introduced  into  the  Auetrian  army 
during  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  but  it  was  not  made  a  prin- 
cipal object,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  imperfention.  The 
cannoneers  were  transported  upon  the  ridges  of  caissons, 
stuffed  in  the  attitude  of  men  on  horseback.  These  car- 
riages were  called  Wyrat-wagtn. 

**  Some  attempts  were  made  in  Froftee  to  introduce  the 
horse  artillery  before  the  revolution  there ;  the  subject,  how- 
ever, was  not  well  understood ;  the  general  officers,  who 
were  present  at  the  attempt,  proposed  to  place  the  can- 
noneers, like  the  iliwtnans,  on  Wursts. 

"In  1791,  Mr.  DuporUil,  Minister  of  Wsr,  aotborisedtbe 
commandant  of  the  division  of  Mity  to  form  two  compa- 
nies of  horse  artillery.  The  success  of  this  experiment 
was  deeisive,  and  answerable  to  the  minister's  expecta- 
tions. The  officers  and  men  were  in  a  few  weeks  in  a 
condition  to  manoeuvre  with  light  troops. 

"  In  1792,  Mr.  Narbonne,  who  succeeded  to  Mr.  Dupor- 
tail,  composed  a  committee  of  the  most  enlightened  officei* 
of  the  army,  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  means  of  im- 
proving and  extending,  in  the  French  army,  the  use  of 
horse  artillery. 

"  As  no  better  idea  can  be  given  of  this  new  military 
arm,  than  what  is  reported  of  the  result  of  this  conferenos» 
the  Secretary  ukes  the  liberty  to  introduce  it. 

**  These  officers  resolved,  as  fundamenul  points— 

'  1.  That  a  numero^8  horse  artillery  well  served,  and 
kept  complete  in  cannoneers  and  horses,  was  the  most  cer- 
Uin  means  to  protect  the  evolutions  of  troops  indifferently 
instruOed,  to  support  their  attack  with  bayoneU,  and  to 
render  null,  by  positions  seasonably  taken  and  with  celerity, 
the  advantages  which  troops  b^ur  dieciplined,  might  ooofi- 
denily  promise  themselves  from  superiority  in  manosuvres. 

•2.  That  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  this  arm, 
the  rules  of  service,  instruction,  dtc,  the  horse  artillery 
ought  to  differ  from  the  field  artillery  only,  in  having  iu 
pieces  so  managed,  as  to  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  celerity 
wherever  they  can  produce  the  greatest  effect,  and  in  the 
cannoneers  being  able  to  follow  their  guns,  and  to  com- 
mence action  as  soon  as  they  are  placed. 

*3.  That  to  fulfil  this  object,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
have  the  cannoneers  all  mounted  on  horses,  than  a  part  of 
them  on  WwrtUt  because  on  horses  they  are  less  subject  to 
accidents,  their  movement  more  rapid,  their  retreat  more 
secure,  and  the  replacing  of  horses  easy. 

4.  That  without  excluding  any  calibre,  it  appears  pieces, 
carrying  balls  of  eight  and  twelve  pounds,  aiul  howitzers, 
may  be  most  advantageously  employed. 

'  5.  That  it  is  unnecessary  to  discipline  a  horse  artille- 
rist in  the  manmuvres  of  cavalry ;  that  this  would  be  a  de- 
parture, without  utility,  from  the  principal  object  ^  that  it 
is  enough  for  him  to  know  to  sit  firm  on  his  horse,  to  mount 
and  descend  quickly,  and  conduct  him  boldly ;  that  it  is  not 
requisite  to  oblige  him  to  preserve  any  order  in  following 
his  piece,  leaving  it  to  his  intelligence  to  learn,  if  he 
chooses,  to  execute  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry. 

'  6.  That  the  mancsuvre,  a  la  prolonge,  ought  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  every  case  in  which  it  is  practicable  to  use  it. 
That  the  horses  remaining  attached  while  the  pieces  are 
firing,  one  gains  thereby  all  the  time  which  would  be  lost 
in  removing  or  replacing  the  avatU  train,  and  thus  one  may 
pass  fosses  and  rivers  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  profit 
of  positions. 

*7.  That  in  order  to  form  at  once  a  requisite  number  of 
companies  of  horse  artillery,  without  weakening  the  artillery 
regiments,  it  is  sufficient  to  employ  for  every  piece  two  skil- 
ful cannoneers,  and  to  draw  upon  the  infantry  for  the  rest.' 
"On  these  principles,  the  French  have  organized  an  es- 
tablishment in  their  armies,  from  which  they  have  derived  the 
most  important  advantages  in  most,  if  not  all  their  campaigns. 
"  The  decisive  agency  of  horse  artillery  in  offensive  war 
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was  manifested  in  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  by  Gen.  Du- 
mouriez,  at  the  end  of  his  campaign  in  1702.  The  affair  of 
Waterloo  is  equally  in  point,  as  to  its  superiority  in  defm- 
9W€  optTotiont, 

**  Whilst  Gen.  Piehegru  commanded  the  army  of  FUuidtra^ 
four  thousand  cavalry,  roancsuvreing  with  his  horse  artillery, 
sustained  the  immense  effort  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  supporting  an  artillery  chiefly  of  a  different  kind,  of 
at  least  triple  the  force  of  that  opposed  to  it. 

"  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  CattigUonet  after  raising  the 
siege  of  Mantua^  having  re-assemtHed  several  divisions  of 
bis  horse  artillery  in  a  well  chosen  position,  under  General' 
Domartin,  broke,  by  their  means,  the  Austrian  line,  and 
thus  decided  a  victory  upon  which  depended  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  in  his  favor. 

"  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  horse  artillery  contributed 
not  a  little  to  gain  the  battle  of  Bttingen^  when  Gen- 
eral Moreau,  very  inferior  in  oavatry,  maintained,  by  its 
means,  his  left  wing  against  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Arch 
Duke.  The  application  of  the  horse  artillery  procured  to 
General  Hoche^  upon  the  Rhine,  in  the  late  affair  of  JVeu- 
tiied,  like  success. 

**  The  Arch  Duke  Charles,  instructed  by  such  events, 
has  greatly  augmented  and  improved  this  arm  of  the  Aus- 
trian army.  The  English,  also,  have  lately  introduced 
horse  artillery  into  their  service,  but,  it  is  supposed,  too 
sparingly  to  derive  therefrom  its  full  effect. 

'*  Can  an  agent,  so  superior  in  all  offensive  and  defensive 
operations,  and  so  vastly  important  from  its  nature,  as  weYl 
as  the  use  made  of  it  by  other  nations,  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  composition  of  our  army,  or  neglected  with  impunity  ? 

**The  author  of  a  recent  work,  entitled  *  Precis  des 
evenements  militaires,'  published  in  numbers  at  Hamburg, 
from  which  most  of  the  aforesaid  facts  respecting  this 
powerful  military  agent  have  been  taken,  observes,  'thatit 
is  become  indispensable  in  all  armies ;  it  can  accompany 
almost  every  where  cavalry ;  it  crosses  rivers  and  morasses 
impassable  to  foot  artillery ;  it  thunders  in  mass  and  with 
great  rapidity  upon  an  unexpected  point  of  attack ;  turns  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  takes  him  in  flank  or  rear ;  can  per- 
form the  service  of  advance  posts ;  of  artillery  position,  of 
the  rear  guard ;  and,  in  fine,  that  of  a  corps  of  reserve, 
from  which  detachments  may  be  made  as  wanted  t  it  is  free 
from  the  inconvenience  ascribed  to  foot  artillery,  of  retard- 
ing and  restraining  the  manoeuvres  and  marches  of  troops : 
the  French  have,  therefore,  already  confined  the  use  of  foot 
artillery  to  the  service  of  sieges,  with  the  exception  of  four- 
pounders,  which  they  have  yet  left  attached  to  battalions.* 

"Horse  artillery  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  recommen- 
ded to  the  United  States  by  the  reflection,  that  all  attacks 
on  the  sea-board  must  be  made  by  an  enemy,  water-bqrAe 
from  a  distant  country,  who  will  consequently  be  ill-pro- 
vided with  horses ;  whereas,  the  United  States,  having  a 
knowledge  of  this  agent,  and  resorting  to  their  resources  in 
horses,  might  he  able  to  oppose  a  horse  artillery  so  superior 
and  so  promptly,  as  to  give  decided  advantages  in  attack  or 
defenoe,  and  relieve  their  territory  from  being  ravaged,  or 
loag  possessed  in  any  part  of  it.  If  the  United  States  shall 
prevent  an  enemy  from  procuring  the  horses  of  the  country, 
and  shall  maintain  a  superiority  in  this  forcible  arm,  they 
wilt  have  little  to  fear  from  invaders,  however  powerful  in 
infantry." 

(B.)  I  confess  myself  warmly  interested  in  the  fate  of 
these  four  nations,  and  one  other,  the  Pawnee,  whose  con- 
dition is  much  the  same.  Their  location  has  been  until  of 
late,  sufficiently  remote  to  have  allowed  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  escape  the  degradation  of  the  vices  of  civilisa- 
tion, which  the  depravity  and  avarice  of  the  pioneers,  have 
always  introduced  among  neighlwring  Indians.    As  a  sam- 


ple of  their  treaties  with  the  government,  I  can  state  that 
the  Osagea  ceded  about  2,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  to 
cancel  claims  which  were  not  to  exceed  ^4,000  made 
against  them  by  meddling  renegade  whites,  who  have  been 
the  bane  of  their  happiness. 

Suffering  a  miserable  decay  from  the  horrible  disi^asct 
which  we  have  introduced  amongthem  without  a  remedy  or 
alleviation,  they  do  not  complain ;  and  driven  nearly  to 
despair  by  their  contracted  limits  and  the  destruction  of 
game,  they  have  not  lifted  the  bloody  hatchet  against  the 
aggressors. 

The  buffalo  must  soon  fail  them ;  the  restless  white  has 
wandered  beyond,  and  is  fast  exterminating  these  animali, 
essential  to  the  existence  of  many  tribes.  Every  year  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  are  slain  for  the  skios  and 
tongues.  The  American  fur  company  takes  the  lead  in 
this  nefarious  destruction. 

Their  near  prospect  is  starvation,  with  the  only  altena- 
tive  to  follow  the  buffalo  by  a  gradual  desertion  to  the  iv&n- 
dering  robber  tribes  of  the  great  prairies.  Thun,  if  left  to 
their  fate,  they  will  eaasc  great  disorders  on  the  frontiers, 
and  miserably  linger  until  they  disappear  from  the  earth; 
or,  Tosing  character,  language  and  name,  sink  the  laat  gra* 
dation  to  utter  barbarism,  and  become  the  nomade  outcasu 
of  the  great  American  desert. 

To  endeavor  to  avert  this  fate  must  be  an  object  wiih 
every  philanthropist.    Any  JLmcricon,  of  but  eomnon  ka* 
manity,  must  feel  interested  in  such  a  good  work ;  iw  bare 
been  the  source  of  their  injuries  and  evils,  past  and  pre- 
sent.   But  it  is  evident  the  Government  only  can  give  ^ 
effectual  impulse  to  the  most  beneficent  plans  of  ameliora- 
tion ;  and  it  could  be  ea«;i}y  shown,  that,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  humane  policy  which  it  professes,  tbete 
tribes  have  matter  of  factclaima  upon  our  justice,  so  great, 
that  a  mere  pittance  in  comparison,  if  expended  in  an  eo* 
lightened  and  judicious  manner,  would  periiaps  accomplish 
all  that  can  be  done  to  save  them ;  and  at  the  least,  to  alle- 
viate their  sufferings  and  soften  the  bardnesa  of  their  tinl- 
ing  fortunes. 

In  this  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  I  propose  to  con- 
sider what  may  be  done  to  reclaim  them  from  barbarism ; 
as  the  only  possible  way  of  preventing  tlieir  total  extinction. 

AH  the  efforts  of  Government  and  of  charitable  and  well* 
meaning  iudifiduals.  or  societies,  have  hitherto  failed.  The 
Government,  in  bargains  little  better  than  robbery,  has  with 
a  close  and  sparing  hand  sold  them  benefits ;  has  paid  them 
in  promises  of  assistance  in  improvement ;  has  told  tbea 
that  the  introduction  of  cattle,  mills,  ploughs,  dec,  wotiid 
be  greatly  to  their  advantage;  caused  them  to  assent;  and 
engaged  itself  to  furnish  them.     But  theae  engagements, 
really  advantageous  if  fulfilled  in  a  faithful  manner,  hare 
been  sometimes  neglected,  and  always,  if  performed  to  the 
bare  letter,  been  paid  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  bargain; 
without  any  further  effort  for  their  advantage ,  without  car« 
that  they  should  be  taught  to  reap  any  real  and  lasting  bene- 
fit; in  a  word,  the  United  States  has  by  iu  functiouariet 
imd  agents,  grossly  neglected  its  duties  and  moral  obligs* 
tions.    Its  "agents"  have  oden  been  selected  with  any 
other  motives,  than  a  careful  regard  to  peculiar  fitness,  so 
intelligent  and  paternal  intei^st  in  their  welfare,  a  devotion 
to  duty.    Unprincipled  traders  have  been  ever  allowed  t( 
reside  with  the  tribes,  and  gain  an  imsalutaiy  influence,^ 

*  This  influence,  founded  on  a  gratification  of  their  eri 
passions,  is  irresistible.  Even  in  Washington  city,  depQ 
tations  of  chiefs  and  principal  men,  in  treaty  councils,  wit 
the  Secretary  of  War,  after  receiving  his  propositions  an 
advice,  delay  their  decisions  and  answers  for  a  ni^t— a 
usual — and  then  make  those  dictated  or  advised  by  son 
obscure  trader,  or  trader's  agent,  who  will  always-  be  fouo 
to  accompany  them. 
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mi  ezeited  for  intensely  selfish  ends ;  they  hare  beeo  si' 
lowed  to  penaade  the  tribes  to  demand  their  annuities  in 
specie,  in  preference  to  each  goods  and  necessaries  at  cost 
asd  traoiportstion  prices,  as  they  sell  them  at  an  enormous 
profit   On  the  other  hand,  all  private  efforts  to  reclsim  and 
teach  the  MTages,  hare  been  unwisely  directed,  and  often, 
I|Reve  to  uy,  faithlessly  applied.    Missionaries  have 
ofiiea  been  iDcompetent,  and  selfiHh  depositaries  of  sacred 
inuts;  Id  their  establishments,  the  leading  principle  seems 
to  hare  been,  tbeir  own  substantial  and  permanent  comfort ; 
or  their  awasursj,  founded  on  mistaken  views,  have  been 
executed  in  an  unwise  and  unconciliating  spirit.    Their 
efforts  have  perhaps  been  worse  than  vain ;  lasting  preju- 
dices have  been  created ;  and  in  their  most  successful  ef- 
forts, the  cases  of  individual  scholars,  tlie  effects  of  an 
nuitaial advance  in  science — unaccompanied  by  the  moral 
mtniotsofour  religion,  which  theirnatures  are  incapable 
of  ffceiviof ,— have  but  resulted  in  the  exhibition  of  an  in- 
oeued  capacity  for  systematic  vice.     All  such  efforts 
biTe  been  radically  wrong.     All  history  proves  that  simple 
7Wn— the  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  superintending 
cuod,  capable  of  directing  all  the  operstions  of  nature, — 
^  beeo  an  attainment  beyond  the  powers  of  man,  in  the 
nrly  stages  of  his  prepress.    Then  he  imagines  a  distinct 
oKilrolliog  tpiril,  or  deity,  in  every  natural  objeot  of  terror ; 
«  of  peculiar  benificence  in  every  effect  of  which  the 
cjwe  is  concealed  from  his  untutored  faculties.    Thus,  eve  n 
tbe  cirilized  and  philosophic  Greek  worshipped  a  multitude 
(^fodt;  and,  to  aid  his  conceptions,  clothed  them  with 
b&maa  passions  and  attributes  ;  and,  like  the  Romans,  re- 
jected for  ages  our  holy  religion  revealed  to  the  Jews ;  but 
(^df  liter  that  nation,  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
t^  Almighty,  to  prepare  them  for  ita  reception,  had  ages  be- 
webeen  taaght  by  Him,  a  religion  of  syml)ols,  forms,  and 
Ufni^ceot  ceremonies,  which,  appealing  to  the  aeneea  of 
w  aniotored  race,  could  engage  their  imagination,  sway 
u^irpaavions,  fix  their  attention,  and  ever  renew  their  recol- 
lectwiM  of  past  signal  and  miraculous  favors. 

To  attempt  to  teach  savages  letters  and  the  mysteries  of 
^  Cimatian  religion,  (not  even  intelligible  to  the  most  cul- 
tJ^aed  intellect,)  is  evidently  to  contemn  the  experience  of 
Liatioos.  But  taking  for  our  guidance  the  gradual  ad- 
'^ces  of  Europeans,  whose  histories  we  possess,  let  ihcra 
BAbetnigbt  step  by  step  the  lessons  of  civilization ;  let 
cs  ecdeavor  first  to  make  them  herdsmen,  which  alone  will 
3e  (mnA  a  difficult  and  most  important  advance  ;  afterward 
cirect  their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the  simplest  me- 
f^TLK  arts.  7*A«  mental  endowments  of  civilized  man  are 
^wrotd  hkephyncai  distinctions ;  are  possessed  at  our  birth. 
1^  OS  not  then  shock  the  natures  of  savage^f,  by  attempting 
^  force  Qpon  them  at  once  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
«>l«irea»nts  and  the  creed,  which  the  gradual  progress,  the 
'*"»ded  tevsons  of  eighteen  centuries  have  perfected  for 
w.  ttd  01  oirr  nmtttres. 

Harisg  ooodemned  the  systems  for  civilizing  the  Abori- 
h'»*.  hitherto  attempted,  in  pointing  out  the  causes  of 
tbeir  total  fiiilure,  my  efforts  in  the  same  good  cause  would 
pfwe  eertatoly  frohless,  unless  a  more  specific  practical 
P^heatided  to  the  general  pi^nciples  which  have  already 
^■aggcsted. 

Ihsre  almdy  suted,  that  the  failure  of  the  many  treaty 
>^nl3tictB,  made  with  some  view  to  their  improvement 
■^  persisBeni  welfare,  have  been  the  result  of  their  spirit- 
^  or  faithless  execution  ;  (even  the  letter  of  the  law,  has 
**»l^«y»  been  fblfifted ;)  and  in  ])art  to  un  injudicious  or 
n»«*ja«ie  tchenie.  Mills  have  been  built,  and  no  millers 
P""^;  domestic  animals  have  been  furnished,  but  with 
^^•y»te^iic  provision  for  their  preservation  and  propei 
^•««;  fcrmers  have  been  appointed,  but  with  so  little  atten- 
tiofttosgnd  selection,  and  regulations  for  their  govern 


instead  of  that  of  the  Indian ;  hut  above  all,  the  agent,  on 
whom  so  much  must  depend,  has  but  too  often  been  selected 
without  regard  to  peculiar  fitness.  If  there  is  any  oflico 
under  Government,  in  the  appointment  to  which  it  is  essen- 
tial to  be  actuated  by  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  and 
which  calls  for  a  most  studious  and  judicious  selection,  it 
is  this.  The  "  agent"  must  be  the  soul  of  the  system  I 
would  propoi^e.  It  should  be  an  office  not  to  be  sought  for ; 
but  the  search  must  be  for  a  man  possessing  these  three 
qualifications — experience,  ability,  and  devotion  to  the  wel> 
fare  of  the  Indian.  He  must  be  selected,  as  would  be  the 
guardian  of  one*s  children. 

Assistants  should  be  appointed,  whose  duties  would  be 
the  preservation  and  management  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals furnished  by  Government  for  breeding.  Honest  men 
and  good  christians  must  fill  these  stations;  and  they 
should  well  understand  in  advance,  that  they  are  put  there 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  that  they  are  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  devotion  to  their  duties  ',  and  that  therefore 
the  proceeds  of  cultivation  by  Indians,  must  go  solely  to 
the  Indians,  who  should  never  be  required  to  labor  but/orthem* 
selves. 

Mills  and  blacksmith  shops  should  be  built,  and  millers 
and  blacksmiths  appointed,  for  their  immediate  benefit  and 
permanent  example.  Log  huts  should  be  built  for  the 
chiefs ;  sheds,  enclosures,  dec,  be  constructed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  cattle,  domestic  fowls,  die,  and  farming  tools 
furnished.  But,  in  every  thing,  a  view  should  be  had  to 
their  instruction,  and  encouragement  to  learn  the  use  of 
tools,  and  to  work  and  provide  for  themselves ;  and  with 
this  object,  pains  should  be  taken  to  discover  and  foster  the 
inclinations  or  aptness  of  individuals  for  the  arts  exhibited 
or  pr.tclised  for  their  benefit. 

Too  much  restraint  would  be  injudicious ;  but  the  pos- 
sessors of  herds  might  gradually  be  persuaded,  that  the 
search  for  far  distant  buffalo  were  laborious  or  disadvanta- 
geous.   The  excitements  of  war  and  the  chase  should  be 
substituted  by  all  manly  amusements,  by  all  means  possible. 
The  advantages  of  individual  appropriation,  and  the  rights 
of  property,  should  be  inculcated  as  of  the  first  importance. 
As  a  substitute  for  their  vicious  traders,  factors  should  be 
appointed  to  sell  at  the  villages  all  suitsUila  articles  at  cost 
and  transportation  prices.     Barter  for  peltries,  should  be 
discouraged  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  liberal  prices  be  givso 
for  agricultural  productions :  these  might  be  advantageously 
used  for  the  supply  of  military  posts,  w  iih  forage  and  rations. 
Physicians  should  be  appointed  to  live  with  them ;  to  be 
compensated  in  part  by  regulated  and  very  mo«lerate  charges. 
Individuals,  thus  employed  with  the  tribes,  should  for 
their  coniofrt,  and  in  part  compensation,  lie  allowed  farm- 
ing and  grazing  privileges;  but  a// of  them  strictly  limitid 
to  the  production  of  articles  for  their  own  use. 

Unless  the  trade  bn  strictly  confined  to  fafttors,  treaties, 
or  arrangements,  should  be  made  by  which  the  distribotioa 
of  present  or  future  annuities  should  be  uniformly  made  in 
equivalents  best  adapted  to  the  plan  of  civilisation,  and,  if 
practicable,  be  so  varied  as  to  offer  encouragements  to  such 
courses  of  conduct  as  mfcy  be  deemed  conducive  to  this 
general  object ;  and  donations  should  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rewards  or  prizes. 

Butj  above  ally  a  military  force  at  convenient  stations, 
should  maintain,  by  the  terror  of  summary  ptinisbments,  a 
complete  non-intercourse  with  white  men. 

The  world  has  seen  herdsmen,  agriculturalists,  artisans 
painters,  sculptors,  generals,  and  great  moaarnhs,  ignorant 
of  letters ;  but  never  a  literary  savage,  ignorant  of  the  most 
simple  and  essential  arts  of  civilized  man. 

Indian  hypocrites  have  been  heard  of;  but  there  was  ne- 
ver a  christian  savage  Indian.  The  Almighty,  with  wise 
but  inscrutable  purposes,  has  seen  fit  that  the  religion  of  his 


t°^t,tfiatthey  have  proved  farmers  for  their  own  profit.    Son  should  make  a  gradual  and  slow  progress  through  the 
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haroan  race :  firet  introdnced  amid  the  only  civilized  nations, 
and  who  bad  attained  every  exceilence  in  literature,  its  ame- 
liorating progress  seemed  long  of  doubtful  success.  God 
hath  not  implanted  in  the  savage  nature,  a  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving the  lesson  of  christian  humility;  or  of  conceiving 
of  its  being  taught  in  the  person  of  Omnipotence  ;  He  hath 
ever  woriied  by  means  ;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Christianity 
are  to  be  taught  in  the  humanizing  influences  of  the  most 
simple  and  laborious  arts. 

After  three  centuries,  the  civilization  of  our  Indians  is 
yet  a  problem.  The  very  promising  success  of  the  Che- 
rokees  has  been  almost  solely  the  result  of  the  mixture  and 
intermarriage  of  whites.  This  has  gone  so  far,  that  their 
language  is  fast  being  lost ;  and  still  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  they  live  in  huts,  possess  herds,  and  that  they  practise 
a  very  rude  agriculture ;  and  (with  exceptiona)  they  are  not 
christians. 

But  I  have  confidence  that  the  plan  I  have  described 
would  succeed  even  with  the  wild  tribes  I  have  mentioned, 
(and  a  few  others,  not  more  distant,  and  in  a  similar  con- 
dition.) 

Who  will  say,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  do  all  this,  and  more,  for  these  helpless  remnants  of 
races  which  we  have  slaughtered,  oppressed  and  driven  off 
from  all  the  best  of  the  land— the  homes  which  they  have 
loved  and  freely  bled  fort  Unless  something  be  done,  they 
will  soon  share  the  fate  of  the  many  free  and  brave  tribes, 
whose  deeds  in  defence  of  their  country  have  been  illus- 
trated in  our  choicest  literature,  but  who  are  gone,  and  have 
left  no  other  memorial. 

If  all  should /<u/,  we  shonld  at  least  be  able  to  contem- 
plate their  **  melancholy"  fortunes  with  more  equanimity, 
conscious  of  having  done  something  to  smooth  their  rugged 
decline,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  want,  and  to  lessen  or 
prevent  the  miserable  and  degrading  eflTects  of  the  vices  of 
our  own  introduction. 

(C.)  This  false  and  wasteful  policy  of  converting  troopers 
into  workmen  and  day-laborers,  has  been  adopted  in  several 
instances.  Whilst  once  suffering  under  its  effects,  I  sent 
the  following,  as  a  communication  for  a  professional  press, 
then  seemingly  in  its  death-struggles,— contending  against 
discouragements  which  the  reader  may  find  in  some  mea- 
sure pictured  in  the  article  itself. 

From  my  i«treat  in  the  far,  far  West,  at  an  outpcwt  be- 
yond the  outer  marches  of  civilization,  where  my  thoughts 
have  long  and  painfully  dwelt  npon  a  condition  shared  by 
many — by  the  western  army — suffer  my  voice  to  be  heard 
in  a  sober  appeal  to  all»  the  influential  and  those  most  con- 
cerned. Suffer  me,  though  reluctant,  to  piobe  its  evils,  and 
to  consider  of  remedies,  that  I  may  flatter  myself  that  some 
hope  of  improvement  may  be  entertained. 

From  the  north  to  the  south-west,  new  posts  are  often 
established,  from  various  motives  of  change,  new  exigencies, 
(or  new  views  of  policy ;)  being  ever  erected  with  scanty 
means,  in  a  careless,  comfortless,  and  defenceless  manner, 
under  a  negligent  and  parsimonious  administration  of  dis- 
tant and  unseen  interests — a  picture  of  one,  in  its  founda- 
tion, progress,  and  maturity,  were  a  fair  test  of  the  merits 
of  the  class.    Faithful  is  my  endeavor  to  execute  this  task. 

A  site  is  selected,  perchance  in  the  dreary  depths  of 
some  primitive  forest-— desolate  and  inaccessible,  it  may 
be,  if  geographical  position  be  mostly  insisted  on  ;  and  un- 
healthy moet  generally,  because  on  a  river.  The  wolf  is 
startled  from  his  lair  by  the  approach  of  an  armed  array  of 
three  or  four,  seldom  more  than  five  or  six,  reduced  compa- 
nies, which,  without  display,  plod  wearily  along,  with  a  train 
of  baggage  containing  their  now  more  important  weapons, 
the  axe,  the  pick,  and  other  rude  tools ;  and  they  encamp 


cavalry,  their  hones  are  turned  into  a  large  enclosare, 
where  they  are  long  to  remain,  neglected,  useless,  tnd  ex- 
posed. Every  energy  h  now  devoted  to  the  felling  of  trees 
to  build  log  huts  with  wooden  chimneys,  clap-board  roofs, 
put  on  with  weight-poles,  and  without  windows  or  floors; 
and  to  putting  up  rude  pickets  and  block-houses,  which 
complete  the  "  fort."  A  summer  or  fall  ensues,  and  the 
miasma  arising  from  the  unwonted  exposure  to  the  tun  of 
a  new  surface  composed  of  a  mass  of  vegetation  in  eretT 
stage  of  decay,  places  one  half  of  the  officers  and  men 
upon  the  sick  report— prostrates  them,  destitute  of  all  com- 
forts; with  that  fell  disease,  the  ague,  with  which  tnan;  of 
them  linger  for  yeare. 

The  next  step  is  to  build  another  better  "fort,"  on  a  spot 
near  by.  They  labor  on,  perhaps  for  yeara,  at  quarters  of 
hewed  logs,  of  frame,  or  possibly  of  stone  or  brick— the 
lumber  sometimes  all  sawed  by  hand.  Mayhap  they  look 
forward  with  a  vague  hope  of  one  day  seeing  the  erection 
of  a  permanent  defensible  work,  with  such  quarters  ai 
they  build  for  the  eastern  division,  and  which  a  Secretary 
has  planned  or  promised ;  but  in  which  he  has  not  bad  the 
fortune  or  perseverance  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
legislature. 

It  is  now  my  object  to  describe  the  life  of  tbe  officer  at 
this  post.    7  will  suppose  a  young  ofiirer,  a  graduate,  to  hafe 
arrived,  in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence.    He  has  received 
a  scientific,  military  education;  young,  and  lacking  expe- 
rience, his  character  and  habits  are  unconfirmed ;  but  he 
has  had  a  vague  conception  of  the  pleasure  and  pride  of 
arms,  and  of  their  practical  exercise.    He  may,  or  shooid. 
have  formed  plans  of  improvement — of  following  out,  on  a 
more  liberal  scale,  the  study  of  his  noble  profession-of 
reading  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  bis  art,  of  those 
who  have  described  and  commented  on  the  most  brilliant 
campaigns,  or  who  have  given  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience and  reflections  on  the  operations  and  expedients  of 
war  in  all  its  branches.     But  he  ia  astonished ;  he  is  disap- 
pointed.   He  at  least  expected  to  find  himself  among  sol- 
diera,  but  sees  none  but  ragged  workmen,  and  a  few  others 
in  fatigue-clothing,  going  through  some  of  the  most  usnil 
duties ;  and  absolutely  necessary,  he  expected  some  com- 
mand of  men;  he  finds  that  his  company,  as  "extra duty 
men,"  is  under  the  charge  of  the  quartermaster,  and  will 
hardly  recognize,  under  any  circumstances,  bis  authority 
He  expected  to  be  occupied  with  his  duties ;  be  finds  be 
ha$  scarce  any  employment.    He  then  seeks  to  find  iefn|e 
in  studies,  or  general  literature ;  he  finds  that  there  are 
few  or  no  books  at  the  post.    He  determines  that  be  will 
ride,  hunt,  explore  the  country.     He  purchases  a  horse  and 
rides,  but  generally  alone  ;  there  are  no  roads,  and  none 
perhaps  but  barren  and  difficult   avenues.    There  is  no 
game,  the  Indian  has  destroyed  it.     He  reads  in  somestny 
newspaper  of  the  yonth  of  cities,  exercising  in  gymnasiums^ 
and  in  halls  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  receiving  les- 
sons in  '*  the  noble  art  of  fence."     He  is  sorrowful  thai 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  here  practicable  or  dreamed  of  b] 
those  around  him.    Almost  in  despair,  he  conceives  of  t 
debating  society ;  he  finds  liis  four,  five,  or  six  companions 
not  enough  to  form  one,  if  disposed ;  they  will  enter  beaxtil] 
into  no  permanent,  comooon  plans  of  improvement  or  amuse 
ment.    The  hearts  of  some  are  far  away  in  the  easier 
cities,  where  are  those  who  should  be  their  companions- 
enjoying  themselves,  they  imagine,     if  he  seek  the  ple^ 
sure  of  convene  with  the  little  society  around  him, he  find 
a  poor  resource,  because  it  is  so  small,  so  unchanged,! 
unexcited,  so  same.    Useful  and  improving  pursuits  out  i 
the  question,  he  is  disposed  to  banish  ennui  by  any  mlioo 
amusement ;  he  finds  that,  unlike  all  other  societies  ai 
conditions  of  the  human  race,  not  one  is  known  at  the  pot 


amid  tbe  dark  undergrowth.    The  arms  of  the  many  soon  I  If  he  attempt  to  compose  habitually,  he  is  discourstred 
become  neglected— in  a  incasare  abandoned.    If  they  are   the  want  of  books  of  reference.    And  finally,  if  beoonte 
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plale  writing  for  a  military  Journal,  he  finds  that  the  mails 
areezceediogly  slow  and  uncertain ;  that  no  one  else  writes, 
aad  that  perhaps  few  even  read. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  stand  all  this ;  excitement  or 
occopatioQ  is  absolutely  necessary.  He  is  invited  to  play 
at  cards— be  is  pressed  to  do  so — the  influence  of  example 
haa  foil  play  upon  him  ;  and  remptation  is  found  in  another 
fonn  of  excitement— the  bolilc  ;  he  yields,  and  plants  the 
seeds  of  habits  which,  unless  he  tiC  very  firm,  in  a  few 
years  become  settled.  It  is  these  vicious  excitements  and 
babits  of  indolence,  which  become  so  seductive  as  to  destroy 
^  inclination  for  the  more  manly  amusements  of  the 
cbse,  dec 

He  forgets  his  theoretical  acquirements,  and  is  in  a  fair 
vay  (foraay  importaol  applicatkMi)  of  losing  them  forever. 
LtsUesB  sB^  inactive,  his  mind  runs  to  fallow ;  and  though 
of  fiae  istellecl,  and  once  of  bright  promise,  he  is  fated,  at 
oifldle  age,  to  sink  into  hopeless  mediocrity. 

If  the  Toung  officer  have  been  appointed  from  civil  life, 
bu  condition  is  in  wotae  res|>ects  worse ;  he  has  no  oppor- 
(caity  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  bis  profession,  which  is 
10  engrafted  into  the  oiind,  the  very  nature  of  moat  gradu- 
ates, that  nothing  can  ever  eradicate  it ;  and  perhaps  of 
lea  experience,  or  with  a  less  disciplined  mind,  he  ofTer-s 
lest  resistance  to  the  vice  of  his  situation. 

The  picture  is  faithful,  but  incomplete.  The  worst  has 
been  seen.  The  post  improves  in  its  moral  capabilities, 
tiiousfa  but  little  in  their  development.  A  small  library  has 
indoally  been  purchased,  and  military  duties  give  more 
occupation;  some  resources  for  amusement  have  possibly 
been  achieved ;  the  poor  men,  who  enlisted  perhaps  with 
the  deliberate  expectation  and  intention  of  becoming  mI- 
ier$^  and  who  have  stoically  accomplished  every  work  and 
drwi^ery,  now  generally  gel  up  a  Thespian  society,  and 
ofiea  exhibit  an  excellence  evidently  resulting  from  an  ex- 
ertion of  mind  quite  unwonted  to  the  majority  of  their  supe- 
lion.  The  officers,  too,  give  parties  and  balls,  if  their  num- 
ber be  n<rt  too  small ;  they  read,  too,  but  generally  light 
vorki,  the  cnrrent  literature  of  the  day.  Habits  of  con- 
tinuoQS  application  of  the  mind  having  been  long  inter- 
repted,  (though  necessarily  or  reluctantly,)  are  with  great 
difficult;  recovered  ;  and  there  is  no  urgent  call,  no  neces- 
silj  iapelling  to  painful  exertion.  Pretium  honorit  labor  tat. 
Whj  ahonld  this  state  of  things  exist  in  the  American 
anaj?  the  army  of  the  great  republic ;  an  army,  increasing 
in  site,  and  needing  a  new  impulse  to  make  it  equal  to  im- 
portaat  and  growing  daties ;  and  which,  who  shall  say,  may 
ntf  Tery  soon  be  called  on  to  emerge  from  that  state  of 
peace,  which,  existing  so  long,  has  led  to  this  declining  and 
sheeted  condition.  And  of  the  army  of  what  other  nation 
can  this  be  said!  France,  Russia,  and  even  England,  find 
(iDplojinent  for  their  arms ;  and  by  untrammelled  and  en- 
listened  administrations,  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  improve- 
mtf,  and  provide  the  means,  and  offer  inducements  to 
btab  theoretical  and  practical  excellence  snd  distinction. 
Bat,  above  all,  Prussia  presents  a  system,  which,  approach- 
ing nearer  the  laws  and  customs  of  ancient  republics  re- 
BS'wncd  in  arms,  than  of  a  consolidated  monarchy,  is  the 
veiy  reverie  of  the  American :  there,  the  officer,  undergoing 
repealed  examinations,  is  impelled  to  study,  practice,  and 
iDpoTcment,  by  these  severe  tests  of  proficiency  and  excel- 
wee. 

If  I  have  presented  a  picture,  homely  but  faithful,  of 
srila  which  others  suffering  with  me  equally  deplore  :  if  I 
^Tc  revealed  truths,  startling  to  those  whom  duty  and  repu- 
^>^  alike  call  upon  to  exercise  a  commanding  influence, 
to  euii  the  efficiency  and  character  of  the  army :  let  roe 
offer  to  the  consideration  of  all,  some  thoughts  upon  reroe- 
diea  and  reform. 

1a  The  erection  (^ permanent  quartert  and  defence»f  by  con- 
*raa  or  hirtd  labor. 


Of  this,  the  soldier,  the  officer  and  the  government,  would 
feel  the  advantage ;  the  cause  of  many  of  the  evils  I  have 
dwell  upon,  would  be  at  once  removed.  The  officer  would 
be  happier,  in  being  occupied  with  his  profession ;  and  be 
able  to  entertain  feelings  of  military  pride  and  emulation. 
The  soldier  would  cease  to  be  deceived,  be  better  contented, 
less  apt  to  desert. 

The  Government  would  have  its  wx»rk  done  cheaper  and 
better.* 

2d.  A  radical  change  of  tyttmn^  under  which  (notwithstand- 
ing  the  lata  law,  forbidding  the  employment  of  offii-ers  in 
certain  civil  duties)  many  t^fficera  are  habituaUy  abaent  from 
their  companiaa  or  poata. 

How  vast  an  improvement  to  the  service  would  this  re- 
form be  !  to  the  character  and  contentment  of  the  officer, 
whose  society  would  be  so  much  improved  !  and  an  open- 
ing would  be  made  for  emulation  in  duties,  and  improving 
and  healthful  exercises  and  amusements.  There  would  be 
a  public  opinion  to  act  upon  vicious  individual  pursuits  or 
inclinations.    We  would  l>e  an  united  family. 

Another  law,  aeparatisg  the  staff  from  the  line,  would  go 
very  far  toward  this  reform.  But  that  is  not  all :  Two  rules 
or  regulations  should  be  made,  and  qfter  bang  fnade  ahould 
be  adhared  to:  1st.  That  no  written  or  verbal  applications, 
made  through  irregular  channels,  ahould  be  received  or 
liataned  to  at  head  quarters ;  and  2dly,  that  no  indulgence  or 
application  shall  be  granted,  unless  asked  or  made  by  an 
officer  from  his  proper  station.  Their  condition  being  much 
improved,  few,  indeed,  would  be  aaked  afterwarda. 

3d.  The  purchaae  by  Government,  for  the  uae  of  each  perma- 
nent poat,  of  a  good  foundation  for  a  library. 

For  example,  a  selection  by  an  enlightened  Secretary  of 
War,  of  the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  on  military 
subjects.  If  so  beneficial  an  appropriation  could  not  be 
obtained,  still  a  well  advised  catalogue  of  such  books,  rccom 
mended,  and  procured  from  Europe,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary,  might  have  a  good  effect. t 

4th.  A  aword-maater  for  each  poat. 

It  is  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  sword  exercise,  so 
necessary  to  the  army,  not  only  in  a  purely  military  point 
of  view,  but  as  an  accomplishment  and  a  healthful  and 
strengthening  exercise,  ahould  have  been  so  touUy  ne- 
glected. Like  religious  instruction,  unless  furnished  by 
Goveniment,  the  officer  has  no  power  of  obtaining  it  at 
all.  Instruction  in  fencing  at  the  miliUry  academy  it  purely 
nominal.  The  writer,  while  there,  never  took  a  lesson. 
At  cavalry  posts,  greater  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
drill  of  the  men. 

5th.  A  gymnaaium  at  each  poat. 

We  might  borrow  from  the  ancients  the  wisdom  of  the 
use  of  this  important  means  of  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  capacities  of  the  soldier.  How  peculiarly  neces- 
sary, if  only  in  view  of  the  inactive  life  they  sometimes 
lead,  to  their  health,  and  capacity  for  endurance !  Employ- 
ment, which  will  not  destroy  discipline  and  military  acquire- 
ments, is  a  great  object,  even  if  not  of  professional  advan- 
tage :  amusements,  pleasing  employments,  though  at  much 
cost,  would  be  a  gain  in  the  end  as  preventives  of  desertion 
and  dissipation.  The  government  might  even  find  its  ad- 
vantage in  the  erection  of  cheap  theatres.  At  any  rate, 
there  should  be  at  each  post  a  large  public  building,  contain- 
ing— if  nof  agymnasium^alarge  hall  for  general  courts  mar- 
tial, 6lc.  i  a  library  and  a  reading  room,  and  a  fencing  room. 
And  at  cavalry  posts,  a  covered  riding  house  for  lessons  in 

*  Because  it  will  be  done  by  proficient  workmen ;  and 
the  military  services  of  its  soldiers  will  not  be  lost. 

f  There  are  very  few  such  works  in  our  laoguage ;  Govern- 
ment should  cause  to  be  translated  tome  of  the  best  of  the 
French  authors. 
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riding,  the  one  of  rhe  sabre  and  pistol,  which  would  be  par- 
UcuUrly  usefal  in  winter  and  inclement  weather. 

6th.  The  last  sugscsUon  which  1  shall  make  i9,thata«y«- 
tem  should  be  devised  for  tka  encouragement  of  Eataya  of  eX' 
ceilence  in  of  I  kinds  of  military  aeqiurement*. 

The  most  simple  distinciion  to  thcpxhibition  of  superior 
information  and  abilities,  would  prove  the  grcaiest  incentive 
to  improvement,  for  the  sake  of  reputation  in  the  profes- 
sion. How  necessary  to  a  lime  of  long  peace  !  when  emi- 
nent capacities  lie  latent  for  want  of  excitement  and  an 
object;  how  necessary  that  Government  should  possesi* 
some  legitimate  means  of  recognizing  the  talents  and  ca|m- 
cities  of  its  officers — a  knowledge,  which  may  become  highly 
important ! 

The  want  of  some  standard  of  ability  or  test  of  merit,  in 
exhibited  in  a  strong  tendency  to  create  reputations  upon 
the  vague  and  fallarious  foundations  of  rumor  or  report ; 
and  to  magnify  the  mere  performance  of  duty  into  acts  of 
extraordinary  prowess,  meriting  distinction. 

In  conclusion,  I  in  all  humility  call  upon  my  companions 
to  reflect  upon  these  subjects,  and  to  resist  the  depressing 
influence  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  We  must  put  our 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  the  busy  world  around  us  is  all 
in  motion ;  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  arduous  and  exciting, 
develop  every  faculty  and  lead  continually  to  eminence  ; 
while  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  continually  to  the  rear  in 
the  great  theatre  of  life  and  action,  of  those  of  less  abilities, 
and  even  acquirements,  but  of  more  persevering  industry. 
The  curse  of  labor  extended  to  the  mind  ;  but  thorns  and 
thistles  will  it  bring  forth  unless  cultivated ;  the  advantages 
of  an  education,  bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  our  country 
rather  than  our  own,  are  lost  unless  the  good  work  be  fol- 
lowed up;  there  is  no  resting-place;  we  must  continually 
gain,  or  we  lose  ground.  And  I  call  on  all,  not  averse  to 
writing  for  our  professional  press,  to  compare  their  opinions 
and  views  on  these  matters  ;  and  I  shbll  be  happy  in  having 
bees  the  means  of  eliciting  superior  information,  or  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  more  enlightenetl  reform. 


THE  PIOUS  COTTAGER 

A  picas  eottag«r,  residing  in  the  centre  of  a  long  and 
dreary  heath,  being  asked  by  a  visiter,  if  he  was  not  dome- 
times  afraid  in  his  lonely  sitaation,  replied,  **  Oh !  no,  sir, 
(oT faith  shuts  the  door  at  night,  and  mercy  opens  it  in  the 
morning.** 

Blessed  cottager— how  rich,  how  pure  ^ 

The  joys  by  heaven  vouchsafed  to  thee  ; 
At  evening's  close,  fnith  shuts  thy]|door,** 

And  sweel*s  thy  rest,  from  terror  tree. 
There,  guarded  by  the  King  of  kings, 

No  cause  hast  thou  for  fear  or  pain  ; 
And  morning's  light,  new  pleasure  brings, 

—For  "  mercy  ope's  thy  door  again." 
What,  Iho'  within  a  dreary  waste. 

Thy  mud  walled  cottage  stands  alone  ? — 
The  richest  monarch  ne'er  can  taste 

Of  purer  bliss  than  thou  hast  known. 
Thou'rt  not  alone,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Doth  thy  companion  deign  to  be  ; 
And  every  day  thy  joys  increase. 

His  changeless,  boundless  love  to  see. 
Thy  faith,  it  mounts — it  team  away, 

And  sees  thy  mansion  in  the  skies, 
While  hope  anticipates  the  day, 

When  thou  shalt  to  that  home  arise — 
Tho'  here  thy  simple  garment  tells,. 

That  earthly  treaiur*,  thou  hadst  none ; 


Christ's  robe  of  righteousness  excels, 
The  splendor  of  the  noon-day  sun. 

That,  thou  .shall  wear,,  when  life  is  o'er, 
Whtn  •*  faith"  for  sight,  shall  then  be  given; 

With  joy  thy  ransomed  soul  will  sosr, 
And  *•  mercy  '11  ope  the  door"  of  heaven. 

Paulina. 


Not  fees  of  Neto  giffiotfts. 

Poetry  :  A  Satire,  pronounced  before  the  Mercantile  Li- 
bi'iiry  Association  at  its  Twenty-Second  Anniversary, 
by  Park  Benjamin  t  New- York— J.  Winchester,  30  Ans 

Sirept. 

Mr.  Benjamin  has  shown  more  o^is  native  strength  in 
this,  thnn  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  his  minor  produc- 
lions.  For,  having  l?een  lx)rn  to  a  fortune,  and  nursed  in 
the  l»p  of  ease ;  and  not  possessing  an  over- weening  ambi- 
tion for  fame ;  he  is  not  prone  to 


*• waste  bis  life's  green  hours  in  toil, 

And  bum  whole  gallons  of  superfluous  oil," 

without  being  urged  on  by  some  cogent  stimulus.  Having 
therefore  received  the  distinguished  appointment  to  pro- 
nounce the  anniversary  poem,  as  he  says  : 

" one  little  month  ago. 

And,  like  young  widows,  could  not  answer ' no ;*" 

there  was  no  way  for  him  then  to  back  out.  Hence— bi» 
acute  perception  and  good  taste,  not  allowing  that  anything 
which  he  does  shall  be  ill  done — an  energy  is  exerted ;  and 
the  result — which  was  certain  to  follow — a  delighted  audi- 
tory, and  a  production  highly  creditable  to  American  lite- 
rature. 

The  poem  maintains  an  animated  style  ihroughoat— 
never  settling  into  the  dull  or  tame.  In  conception,  it  is 
brilliant  and  clear,  and  in  diction  comprehensive  and  terse: 
abounding  in  jeux  d'esprit  and  genuine  wit.  It  happily 
changes  from  the  sprightly  to  the  sentimental— from  the 
cheerful  to  the  plaintive— from  the  humorous  to  the  pa- 
thetic, keeping  interest  constantly  alive.  Often,  in  the 
sume  breath,  is  caused  the  expanse  of  admiration,  and  the 
burst  of  merriment,  by  the  sudden,  yet  graceful  transilion 
from  the  sublime  or  beautiful,  to  the  ludicrous. 

In  versification,  it  is  not  only  faultless,  but  effective.  U 
fortunately  strikes  that  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of 
uniformity  and  variety^  combining  the  effects  of  both  so  hap- 
pily, as,  neither  to  satiate  with  the  one,  nor  confuse  with 
the  other;  which  is  the  perfection  of  art.  The  langii«pp 
flows  so  free,  and  the  rhyming  is  so  natural,  that  it  seems 
as  though  no  other  words  could  express  the  sentiment  so 
well,  even  if  there  vvere  no  necessity  for  rhyme  or  measure. 

In  its  sarcastic  allusions,  it  is  in  good  ta«te,  and  accords 
with  ihfi  strictest  decorum ;  fully  agreeing  with  the  senti- 
ment of  an  old  writer. 

"  You  roust  not  think  that  a  satyric  aiyle 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  Lrutish  words. 
The  better  soit  abhor  scurrilUy." 

it  deals  fearless  strokes  where  they  are  deserved;  bul 
always  with  a  keen  knife,  and  in  a  genteel  way. 

And  last— but  not  least — its  appropriateness  is  worthy 
all  praise.  For,  in  what  year  of  our  blessed  Lonl,  was 
the  remark  of  Byron,  that — "There  are  more  poets  (sol 
disant)  than  ever  tiiere  were,  and  proportionably  less  poe- 
try ;"  so  applicable  as  in  these  years  now  passing !  A  vast 
multitude  of  the  xhyme-ttringtra  of  the  present  day,  seem 
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tonake  it  tbeir  first  maxim,  **  to  discard  that  pestileni  foe 
to  wit,  and  destroyer  of  fine  6gure8,  which  is  called  com- 
mm  $inte^**  from  their  thoughts  and  Terse.  And  their  anti- 
thJDiing  readers  and  admirers,  seem  to  make  it  the  crite- 
rion (tf  excellence  ia  poetry,  that  it  be  totally  incomprehen- 
iHt.  According  to  their  notions,  he  who  expresses  in 
simplicity  of  style,  simple  ideas,  has  no  ideality ;  and  he 
*ho,  in  his  conceptions,  does  not  oul-reach  "thai  which 
is  in  l»aTen  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
ODder  the  eaitb,"  has  no  imagination.  Poetry,  with  such. 
mj  be  defined— sound  without  sense — rhyme  without  rea- 
Km.  A  lofty  imagioatioD,  the  calling  forth  images  in  so 
frirtrsque  a  fbnn,  that  no  one  can  possibly  tell  what  they 
are  designed  to  represent.  Surely,  if  ever  the  pen  of  a 
Giford  vas  needed,  it  is  to  now  ! 

Among  so  many  pamages,  of  equal  beauty,  it  is  difficult 
lo choose;  yet  the  following  pictures,  contrasting  the  poet, 
viib  tbe  slare  of  mamoMn,  are  so  congenial  with  oar  own 
ffeliogs,  that  we  give  them  the  preference: 

"Tbe  common  objects  in  our  paths  supply, 

Shapes  that  are  charming  to  the  poet's  eye, — 

Pictnres,  as  soft  as  erer  Guido  drew. 

He  findj  reflected  in  a  drop  of  dew, 

And  colors,  mingled  with  a  Titian's  skill 

On  a  flower's  leaf  he  traces  at  his  will. 

Tbe  golden  Insect,  from  a  worm  that  springs, 

And  upward  soars  on  frail,  yet  brilliant  wings ; 

Type  of  the  soul  appears,  released  from  earth, 

To  upoit  and  revel  in  a  heavenly  birth. 

Soch  bappy  fancies  can  the  poet  find  ; 

Tbey  are  the  light  and  solace  of  his  mind  ; 

They  yield  him  inward  peace,  when  mttward  life 

Is  ooe  kmg  ac^ne  of  turbulence  and  strife. 

When  friends  grow  coW,  and  fortune's  favors  fail, 

Imagination  spreads  her  airy  sail ; 

Her  barque  floats  freely  over  cloud  and  mist 

To  purer  climes,  by  milder  sunbeams  kiss'd, 

Percb'd  in  a  garret,  nearer  to  the  skies 

Tltaa  less  aspiring  mortals  choose  to  rise, 

He  longs  for  wings  to  cleave  the  blue  proibtind, 

Like  Shelley's  lark,  a  spumer  of  the  ground. 

He  spends  his  boars  with  little  else  lo  spend, 

As  if  each  six  nonihs  brought  its  dividend ; 

Hoocat  and  poor,  the  liule  that  he  gains 

Sopplies  him  needful  books,  and  life  sustains ; 

And  0«e  from  debt,  in  independent  slate, 

He  fisels  no  eovj  of  the  rich  and  great. 

His  Quad,  exalted  by  iu  lofty  aim, 

With  grief  may  be  fiamiliar,  not  with  shame ; 

For,  shnnning  vice,  he  runs  his  mild  career, 

And  kwks  to  heaven  for  bliss  denied  him  here. 

^^oBtiast  this  portrait,  not  in  fond  conceit 

Skcich'd  from  a  model  long  since  obsolete, 

With  one  I  might,  bat  will  not,  dsre  not  draw, 

fi^caoae  I  rev'rence  wealth  and  fear  the  law. 

No  boy  e'er  gaxed  with  more  entire  respect 

On  martial  hero  in  his  trappings  deck'd, 

Than  1  on  men,  by  mighty  mamnwn  roade-~ 

The  sons  of  traffic,  and  the  slaves  of  trade. 

What  can  be  nobler  than  our  lives  to  give 

To  gain  the  very  means  whereby  we  live ; 

To  rise  at  morning  and  forget  to  pray, 

iBtesl  Bpon  the  bosiness  of  the  day ; 

The  day  coocloded.  to  retire  to  rest, 

Asd  dream  what  slocks,  what  markets  are  the  best ! 

What  esn  be  worthier  of  immortal  man 

Than  these  grand  maxima  ;  get  whate'er  you  can, 

Keep  all  yon  get,  he  careftil  how  yon  spend, 

^Bom  well  yoor  enstomeis,  and  never  lend ! 

So  shall  tbe  wmM  upon  lis  axle  roll. 


And  every  turn  bring  comfort  to  your  soul : 

So  bliall  your  bank-account  be  fifcured  wide. 

And  every  figure  on  the  proper  side  : 

So  shall  your  wife  iu  coach  and  Cashmere  shawl 

Drive  down  Broadway,  the  wonderment  of  all : 

So  shall  your  sou,  returned  from  foreign  tour, 

Hirsuicly  horritl,  fright  the  gaping  boor : 

So  shall  your  dHughter  come  from  lx>arding-scbool. 

In  all,  but  French  and  fl«ittory,  a  fool : 

So  shall  you  smile  with  ill-concealed  diiidain 

On  old,  poor  friends,  w  hose  presence  caui>es  pain : 

So  shall  you,  every  Sunday,  in  your  pew, 

Devoutly  curse  Turk,  Infidel  and  Jew  ; 

So  shall  you  live,  without  a  grief  or  care, 

And  die  and  go I  need  not  mention  wheie." 

The  apostrophe  to  the  drama,  is  sadly  true,  and  truly 
beautiful. 


Behold  the  drama !  once  the  muse's  friend  i 

When  will  her  night  of  degradation  end  7 

When  will  the  spirit  of  trae  art  return 

And  from  her  altars  dogs  and  dancers  spurn  T 

When  will  a  Garrick,  naatchless  and  alone, 

Crowned  by  Thalia,  mount  her  ancient  throne  ? 

When  will  another  mind — controlling  Kean, 

Lend  real  grandeur  to  the  mimic  scene  ? 

Now,  on  that  stage,  for  which  Ben  Johnson  wrote, 

Struts  paltry  pantomime  in  motley  coat, 

Where  stately  Congreve,  and  sententious  Ford, 

And  moving  Massinger  were  once  adored. 

Frail,  feeble  wits  prodigious  puffs  receive, 

The  groundlings  giggle,  the  judicious  grieve. 

Where  Kemble,  Young,  "the  Liddon*sand  O'Neill, 

Taught  human  nature  human  woes  to  feel, 

Alluring  Ellsler  wins  the  town's  applause. 

Celeste  enraptures,  and  Van  Amburgh  draws  ! 

Of  you  th'  intent  and  business  of  the  stage. 

Was  to  expose  the  follies  of  the  age. 

Or  from  grave  knowledge  lessons  to  translate. 

And  teach  the  dictates  and  decrees  of  fute. 

For  this  the  grand,  old  masters  aptly  chose 

The  robes  of  verse  and  not  the  garb  of  prose. 

What  glorious  thoughts,  in  glorious  lines  were  east  1 

In  splendid  frames,  what  pictures  of  the  past ! 

What  lofty  sentiments  and  precepts  pure 

In  verse,  like  marble  sculptured  to  endure  ! 

Vast  is  the  debt— from  English  letters  due 

To  the  old  drama — little  to  the  new. 

Though  I  would  not  one  leaf  of  laurel  tear 

From  the  green  wreath  that  circles  Talfourd's  hair, 

Or  be  esteemed  so  deaf  to  well-won  fame 

As  not  to  echo  Artvelde  Taylor's  name ; 

Though  Mil  man,  Mitford,  and — if  last  not  least, 

Of  those  who  spread  the  genial,  Thespian  feast — 

Exuberant  Knowles,  the  cordial  praise  acquire 

Of  all  the  lovers  of  the  modem  lyre ; 

Their  gifts  to  poetry  may  not  compare 

With  those  of  bards,  whom  Time  will  ever  spare, 

As  he  has  spared  for  ages,  undeformed. 

Though  bigots  storm  as  they  have  ever  stoimed. 


♦» 


Hbnrt  or  Optbrdikovn,  from  the  German  of  Novalis, 
(Von  Hardenberg,)  Cambridge — John  Owen,  1642. 

Of  the  school  of  romances,  to  which  this  work  belongs, 
English  literature  has,  we  believe,  no  exemplar^  except  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow's  Hyperion.  The  Germans,  however, 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  them,  and  find  in  some  of  them  a  more 
thorough  development  of  their  national  character  and  theo- 
ries than  in  any  other  class  of  books.  The  one  before  as 
is  among  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  oompari^'^ 
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not  tliaadvantageously  with  Jean  Paul's  Hesperus,  or  even 
with  "  the  Meister." 

The  author  calls  it  "an  apotheosis  of  poetry,"  and  devel- 
opes,  in  the  first  part,  the  poetic  temperament,  and  with 
much  lofly  (Estheticnl  science,  has  mingled  beautiful  rifa- 
daffunti  of  old  fables,  and  exquisite  pictures  of  Germany 
as  it  was.  But  it  would  he  impossihle  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  work  within  our  limits,  and  we  will  add  only,  that 
Novalis taught,  "that the  world  which  lies  near  about  us  is 
full  of  marvels,  and  the  supernntural  always  surrounds  us." 

The  second  part  is  incomplete,  but  a  sketch  of  the  plan 
marked  out  for  it,  as  Novalis  imparted  it,  to  his  friend 
Tieek,  is  appended,  which  is  full  enough  to  excite  the  live- 
liest regret,  that  the  work  was  never  finished. 

The  author's  life  was  written  by  Tieek,  after  which,  the 
translator  has  drawn  a  brief  sketch.  From  it  we  learn 
Ihat  Novalis  was  kind,  enthusiastic  and  patriotic ;  which, 
joined  to  this  high  talent,  should  make  him  as  great  a  favo- 
rite with  us,  as  he  is  at  home. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  29. 

The  work  is  faithfully  translated,  and  is  altogether  credi- 
table to  the  publisher. 

MiscKLLAMiBS.  By  Stephen  Collins.  Philadelphia: 
Carey  6c  Hart,  1842. 

The  title  page  is  the  best  part  of  the  book.  It  is  made 
up  of  biographical  sketches— of  a  few  statistics — of  medita- 
tions or  reflections ;  of  speeches  on  insanity,  and  of 
snatches  on  morality.  The  first  biographical  sketch  is  of 
Dickens,  and  it  is  laudatory  enough.  After  him  come 
Charles  Lamb,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Doctor  Physick.  The 
last  two  are  despatched  with  9  pages  each,  while  thrice 
that  number  is  bestowed  upon  Boz.  Five  are  vouch- 
safed to  Henry  Martyn,  and  three  to  John  S.  Newbold  ; — all 
that  we  have  of  the  latter  from  these  three,  is,  that  he  was 
an  Episcopalian — of  gentlemanly  manners ;  left  college 
before  the  writer  entered,  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  died  young.  We  think  the  worthy  man — who  is  the 
author  of  this  very  trashy  book,  has  been  particularly  un- 
happy in  most  of  the  selections  for  his  *  Miscellanies.'  It 
has  been  puffed  by  some  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  and 
the  New- York  Herald,  and  is  for  sale  by  Messrs  Lyons, 
and  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris. 

The  Lily  of  thb  Valley.    Translated  from  the  French. 
John  Murphy :  Baltimore. 

This  is  a  Catholic  story,  founded  on  an  incident  of  the 
crusades.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  romance,  and  is  a  suitable 
present  to  children  for  winter-nights'  reading.  It  is  a  small 
volume,  neatly  bound. 

Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Elisur  Wright,  Jr.,  in  two  volumes:  Boston — Pub- 
lished by  Tappan  &,  Dennet,  1842. 
La  Fontaine,  the  bon-homme  as  he  was  called,  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Moliere,  Boileau  and  Racine ;  and 
though  married  to  a  woman,  for  whom  he  cared  little,  he 
fought  his  most  intimate  friend  "to  satisfy  the  public." 
*'The  public  thinks  that  your  friend  Poignant  visits  madam, 
and  it  is  expected  you  will  call  him  out,"  said  a  neighbor  to 
the  b(m-komme.  The  next  morning  at  4 o'clock.  La  Fontaine 
called  on  his  friend  in  bed,  and  asked  him  to  come  out. 
Poignant  followed  in  astonishment,  and  when  they  had 
reached  a  retired  spot,  La  Fontaine  said,  "  my  friend,  we 
must  fight."  Poignant  disarmed  him,  and  asked  to  know  the 
oause  of  the  fight.  "  The  public  maintains,"  said  La  Fon- 
taine, "  that  you  come  to  my  house  daily,  not  to  see  me,  but 
my  wife."  "  I  protest  then,"  said  the  other,  "  I  will  never 
darken  your  doors  again."  "  On  the  contrary,"  replied  La 
FoaUine,  "I  have  satiflfied  the  public,  and  now  you  most 


come  to  my  house  every  day,  or  I  will  fi|ht  yea  agtin." 
His  Fables  are  deservedly  celebrated,  and  the  tnnslitor 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  handsome  style  in 
which  be  has  rendered  them  into  English. 

Faviliar  Dialogues  and  Popular  Discussions,  for 
Exhibitions  in  Schools  and  Academies  of  either  sex,  and 
for  the  amusement  of  social  parties,  by  William  6.  Fowle, 
teacher  of  a  young  ladies'  school  in  Boston :  Boston— 
Tappan  &  Dennet. 

This  book  comes  highly  recommended  to  us  as  a  school 
book.  Mr.  Fowle  is  himself  a  teacher  of  note  in  BoitoD, 
and  he  has  put  forth  this  among  other  useful  books  from  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  as  to  the  necessity  of  sack 
works.  The  dialogues  are  good  humored,  and  sprightly 
enough.  The  demand  for  it  has  axhausted  the  first  edition, 
and  the  second  is  now  in  press. 

Life  of  George  Washiicoton  by  Jared  Sparks, abridg- 
ed by  the  author,  in  two  volumes :  Boston— Published 
by  Tappan  &  Dennet.  1842. 

This  abridgment  was  much  needed,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  it  put  forth  under  such  auspices.  The  omissions  are 
mostly  of  a  political  or  general  character.  The  incidents 
of  the  life  and  family  history  of  Washington  have  been 
preserved  as  they  are  in  the  large  work.  The  abridgment 
is  much  better  adapted  to  the  popular  taste  both  as  to  price 
and  matter.  It  is  to  he  had  at  the  bookstore  of  Messn. 
Smith,  Drinker  6l  Morris. 

An  Encvclopboia  of  Science,  Litkratdre  amv  Ait, 
comprising  the  history,  description  and  scientific  princi- 
ples of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge :  with  the 
derivation  and  definition  of  all  the  terms  in  use :  illos- 
trated  by  engravings  on  wood.  General  Editor,  W.  F. 
Bronde,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.,  etc.,  etc  ;  New-York— Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

The  title  page  ia  descriptive  of  Uie  work,  which  is  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  parts,  or  at  the  very  cheap  rate  of  25 
cents  for  112  pages — the  size  of  each  part.  Cheaper  and 
more  valuable  infonnation,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  offered 
to  the  public — and  we  heartily  advise  all  of  our  readers, 
whose  libraries  are  not  furnished  with  an  Encyclopedia,  to 
procure  this  one.  It  is  a  work,  so  fnr,  of  great  usefulness. 
We  have  only  seen,  the  1st  and  2nd  parts.  When  the  others 
are  out,  we  shall  recur  to  this  work  again.  It  is  to  be  had 
at  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris. 

The  Book  arout  Anatomy  and  Physiolooy.  Arranged 
from  Ruschenbergcr^s  [series  of  first  books  of  Natural 
History,  with  numerous  engravings.  Published  by  Tur- 
ner and  Fisher :  Philadelphia — 1843. 

This  is  a  capital  book  for  children — admirably  arranged 
and  adapted  for  their  use  in  every  respect.  Indeed,  ^* 
like  it  better  than  the  original,  of  which  it  is  an  abridge- 
ment. It  is  for  sale  at  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith, 
Drinker  and  Morris. 

The  American  Journal  of  Scibncb  and  Arts,  cob< 
ducted  by  professor  Silliman  and  Benjamin  Silliman.Jr-i 
volume  XLIV,  No.  1 — January,  1843. 

This  favorite  periodical  comes  to  us  thia  quarter,  with  an 
unusually  rich  freight,  even  for  Silliman *«  Joamal.  It  cod 
tains  nineteen  original  and  highly  interesting  articles,  re^ 
lating  to  science  in  its  widest  range.  Some  of  the  mos 
learned  men  in  the  country,  are  contributors  to  this  «ork 
It  does  honor  to  the  country.  Messn.  Smith,  Drink« 
and  Morris,  are  the  agants  in  Richnond. 
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BUILOINfiS  AND  fiROUNOS. 

The  spacioas  buildings  and  the  ample  pleasure^groonds,  comprising  six  acres  of  land,  are  the  same  that  were 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  until  the  time  of  his  removal  to  St.  Paur^  College,  two  miles  distant.  They 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  New-York,  and  admirably  situated  on  u 
eminence,  commanding  a  delightful  and  extensive  land  and  water  prospect,  and  possessing  all  those  advantages  which 
have  so  justly  rendered  the  neighborhood  a  favorite  place  of  permanent  retirement  from  the  city,  or  oroccasioniJ  resort 
for  recreation.  The  principal  building  is  an  attractive  edifice,  after  the  best  classic  models,  and  is  three  stories  high, 
with  a  basement.  It  presents  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet ;  its  depth  is  forty -six  feet ;  and  it  is  supported  by 
a  row  of  lofty  columns.  The  apartments  required  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Hall  are  convenient  and  airy;  the  saloon 
or  drawing-room  is  nearly  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in  width :  all  the  other  apartments  are  spacioos  and 
airy ;  the  outbuildings  are  convenient,  and  the  grounds  are  ornamented. 

Intellbctoal  Department. — The  course  of  studies  embraces  every  branch  of  a  thorough  English,  French,  and 
Classical  education.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Rector  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  i^le,  experienced  and  pious  resident 
English,  French  and  other  governesses  and  teachers,  and  also  eminent  lecturers  and  instructors  from  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Ample  provision  is  made  in  this  department,  for  carrying  pupils  through  all  the  gradations  of  literaiy  and 
scientific  knowledge  imparted  in  schools,  seminaries  and  colleges;  so  that  ladies  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  as 
teachers,  may  here  enjoy  very  favorable  opportunities  to  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

Accomplishments. — Music,  drawing,  painting,  needlework  of  every  kind,  callisthenics,  horsemanship  and  archery, 
are  taught  by  able  instructors;  and,  among  the  callisthenic  exercises,  dancing,  as  a  recreation  and  a  means  of  imparting 
ease  and  gracefulness.  The  Rector's  views  on  these  subjects  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  of  Christian  Education, 
published  at  the  Union  Depository,  26  Ann  Street,  New- York,  which  is  also  the  city  office  of  the  Hall. 

Physical  Depabthent. — The  mind  of  no  pupil  in  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  A  great  variety  of 
alluring  exercises  is  introduced,  calculated  to  produce  agility  and  vigor.  The  saloon,  at  certain  hours,  is  devoted  to 
innocent  and  entertaining  games  and  sports,  combining  corporeal  exertion  with  mental  relaxation  and  amusement. 
Contiguous  to  the  main  building  is  a  well  furnished  Callisthenium,  with  a  number  of  contrivances  to  promote  cheerful- 
ness, and  afford  healthy  recreation.  In  the  rear  of  the  Callisthenium  and  Chapel  are  very  extensive  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Gardens,  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  three  acres ;  and  every  pupil  is  encouraged  to  plant  and  cotlivate 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  thus  become  practically  acquainted  with  botany  and  horticulture.  Beyond  the 
ffardens  is  a  Hippodrome,  particularly  devoted  to  equestrian  exercises ;  the  circumference  of  it  is  nine  hundred  feet- 
The  Archery  Grounds  extend  the  whole  distance  of  the  Kardens  and  Hippodrome.  A  fully  qualified  and  experienced 
Governess,  who  superintends  and  conducts  the  physical  department,  resides  with  the  family,  and  requires  every  member 
of  it  to  take  proper  exercise. 

Religious  Department. — ^The  Rector  devotes  his  personal  and  particular  attention  to  the  spiritual  prosperity  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Institution.  The  Chapel,  a  building  distinct  from  the  main  edifice,  but  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  v^ay,  is  furnished  with  a  communion  table,  baptismal  font,  reading  desk,  pulpit  and  organ,  and  is  opene^ery 
day  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  It  is  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  for  none  other.  As  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church,  the  Rector  is  free  to  avow  his  ardent  attachment  to  her  aoctrines  and  worship;  and  his  purpose  is, by  the  help 
of  God,  in  every  way,  to  impart  the  spirit  of  her  devotions  to  all  those  who  are  or  may  be  placred  under  his  cAre,  and 
to  render  religion  attractive  and  interesting.  It  is  his  aim  so  to  educate  his  own  daughters,  and  every  young  lady  whom 
he  may  receive  into  his  family,  that  they  may  be  enabled  not  merely  to  shine  as  ornaments  of  society  in  lliis  ^orid.but 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  glorious  society  of  heaven. 

Domestic  Arrangements. — The  suits  of  apartments  occupied  as  studies  and  dormitories,  consist  of  well  fur- 
nished and  comfortable  rooms.  There  are  no  general  school-rooms,  and  no  ordinary  school  furniture ;  but  all  therlv^ses 
recite  in  distinct  and  neatly  carpeted  and  furnished  class-rooms,  bo  as  to  preserve  the  family  association  and  eslablith 
habits  of  refinement.  Each  study  or  dormitory  is  devoted  to  two,  or,  at  most,  three  pupils ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  usuil 
and  very  objectionable  custom  in  boarding-schools,  of  dressing,  undressing  and  washing  in  commotu  a  delicacy  and 
neatness  are  insured,  which  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  every  young  lady  properly  educated.  Suitable 
instruction  is  afforded  by  the  Matron,  in  the  arranging  and  care  of  wardrobes,  and  in  scveralbranrhes  of  household  duty. 
The  Rector  and  all  the  resident  Governesses  and  Teachers  take  their  meals  with  the  pupils,  in  a  spacious  dixinc- 
BALL ;  and  the  table  is  furnished  by  the  steward  and  the  housekeeper  with  the  best  supplies  of  every  kind.  The  Matron 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  laundry,  with  a  view  to  perfect  neatness,  health  and  comfort.  Beside  the  general 
charge  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  which  devolves  upon  the  Rector  and  Mrs.  Schroeder,  there  is  a  special  care 
of  them  assigned  to  a  number  of  Curatresses.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  is  divided  into  sections  of  six;  and  the 
members  of  each  section  are  the  proteges  of  a  Curatress,  who  aids  them  in  their  studies,  and  is  their  confidenli«l  tnend. 
Terms. — The  academical  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions.  The  spring  session  commences  in  the  middle 
of  Mnrch,  and  continues  for  21  weeks,  to  the  following  August,  when  a  .summer  vaaition  takes  place.  The  summer 
vacation  ends  on  the  day  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octolier.  Suitable  measures  are  taken  to  accommodate  »nb 
board,  at  a  moderate  price,  any  of  the  pupils  who  may  desire  to  spend  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  vacations  at  the 
Hall;  and  parents  who  reside  in  cities,  especially  those  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  country,  will  find  it sgrecal'le 
to  be  with  their  children  at  Flushing,  at  least  during  a  portion  of  the  summer,  and  improve  the  many  favorable  opportu- 
nities which  it  offers  for  rural  recreation  and  rational  enjosrment. 

EXPENSES. 


Board  and  Tuition  in  all  the  English  and  Classical  studies, 
and  instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  Needlework,  and 
Callesthenics,  with  washing,  light,  fuel  and  stationery, 
&c.,  for  the  half-year  or  session  of  twenty-one  weeks, 

payable  in  atlvance, ^160 

For  use  of  books,  &c.,. 6 

For  English  and  Classical  pupils,  there  are  no  other 
charges  whatever. 

SEPARATE    8TCDIB8. 

Music,  piano,  per  quarter, $20 

Guitar do -.....- .     15 

Singing, do 10 


Harp, per  quarter, ^ 

Useof  piano  and  music. .do * 

French  language, do 'J 

Italian, do l..«u  P 

German, do >***^" 

Spanish do J 

Use  of  foreign  books, do ^ 

Drawing  and  pain  ting,...  do. '^ 

Use  of  drawing-books  and  materials,  per  quarter, —     ^ 
Pupils  who  prefer  it,  can  furnish  their  own  books  snd 
drawing  materials. 


At  appropriate  seasons  of  the  year,  horsemanship  and  archery  are  taught  in  classes,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  bed  and  bedding,  12  towels,  6  napkins,  ring,  fork,  and 
2  spoons ;  but  all  these  (when  preferred  by  the  parents)  may  be  provided  through  the  agent  of  the  Hall,  at  a  moderste 
charge. 

An  abatement  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  younger  pupils  while  in  their  preparatory  studies,  the  charges  being  $1^ 
per  term,  or  half-year. 

The  amngements  of  the  Inttitution  rtquire,  that  tteo  months*  notice  must  be  givenf  or  a  charge  made/or  that  /iW,  i»  f*'* 
0/  the  removal  of  a  pupil.      For  further  information,  address  the  Rector  or  the  Secretary. 

FtusBiNa,  L.  (.,  ^^ew^Y<^rk,  1643. 
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THE  PRIZE  POEM. 

Tbe  reade»  of  the  Messenger  will  remember,  that  in 
ihe  December  number,  tho  late  Iftnented  Editor,  upon 
the  sojigestioii  of  a  spirited  ooriespoodent,  offered  the  pre- 
aiam  of  a  silver  cup  for  the  best  poem  which  should  be 
presented  to,  and  approved  by,  a  Committee  appointed  for 
thit  paipose.  That  Committee  has  had  a  meeting,  consist- 
ing of  all  its  members,  and  after  due  consideration  has 
avuded  the  prize  cup  to  Miss  Evelyn  H,  Taylor,  of  VI  r- 
giaia,  for  the  subjoined  stanzas  addressed  to  *'  A  new  pen,''* 
Tbetaskof  selection,  under  such  circumstances,  is  always 
Qopleannt  and  invidious.  The  competitors  for  the  prize 
hsiiog  had  entire  freedom  in  the  choice  of  a  theme,  their 
ontribotions  were,  of  course,  various  in  measure,  style 
«nd  sabject.  Some  were  beautiful  and  successful  imita- 
tioQs  of  established  English  authors;  others  were  distin* 
grziahed  for  smoothness,  beauty,  and  even  vigor  of  compo< 
sition, — but  none  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Committee, 
to  combine,  with  some  of  these  qualities,  so  much  originality 
ai  the  production  of  Hiss  Taylor.  The  ptfblic/  however, 
will  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  judge  for  itself,  as,  under 
the  reserved  right  to  do  so,  many  of  the  poems,  which, 
if  not  favored  with  the  awarded  prize,  are  nevertheless 
fnsfli  highly — will  be  published  in  the  present  and  future 
nambeis  of  the  Messenger. 

TO  A  NEW  PEN, 

Lie  there!  lie  there!  still  pure  as  unstained  snow — 

Gailtkaa  as  yet— but  innocent,  how  long? 
Qesr  ss  are  infant  hearts  from  Passion's  flow — 

Uabeard,  unknown,  yet  capable  of  song — 
Of  eoBg,  whose  silent  music  thou  sbalt  trace, 
la  ehiractert  of  Thought,  that  Time  ahall  ne'er  efface. 

TboQ  art  the  Soul's  Recorder,  and  thy  course 
Takes  with  it  Good  sod  Evil— separate  never 

Srace  Life*a  full  fount  was  poisoned  at  its  source, 
When  Eden  fa^ed  from  the  Earth  forever — 

And  thou,  fast  stealing  o'er  the  darkened  page. 

Sheds  down  full  stores  of  each — gathered  from  every  age^ 

Quiet,  bat  oughty  !  From  thy  silent  work, 
How  start*  to  life  the  vaniahed  world  of  Time  ! 

Mjiteiies  but  late  divined  around  thee  lurk — 
The  thoughts  of  Angels,  and  the  hopes  of  Crime— > 

And  Man*s  first  dreams,  long  buried  in  the  Past) 

Called  from  their  depths  by  thee,  there  mingle  with  his  last. 

Gbrioos  Bard  !  Rare  Painter  I  Lyrist  high  ! 

Hietorian  of  the  giant  deeds  of  old  I 
iiiter{Hreter  of  centuries  gone  by ! 

Uaiomber  of  the  Dead,  whose  mighty  mould 
Accorded  with  great  works — ^their  awful  traces 
Still  shedTime's  shadow  down,  on  pigmies  round  their  bases. 

^hat!  Can'st  thou  tongue  the  Pyramids,  and  send 
The  voice  of  Ages  through  a  new  creation  ? 

Caa'it  ihoa  reveal  Fate's  progress— guess  her  end— 
Aad  chnmicle  her  Pomp  and  Devastation  ? 

^'«  thou  exhume  tAd  Egypt's  buried  Kings, 

To  rerel  in  vast  Halls,  amidst  forgotten  things  ? 

U  the  high  Feast,  with  all  its  li?ing  Guests, 
^iiJjui  the  enchantment  of  thy  crowded  spell  ? 

Caa'tt  thou  among  ihera  bring  while  Death,  that  tests 
TV  Heart,  and  bares  it  to  itself  %o  well ' 
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Can'st  thou,  too,  pierce  the  dark  and  shadowy  tomb. 
And  follow  him  who  reigned,  to  bondage  in  its  gloom  ? 

And  art  thoU  sad,  and  do  those  foolish  tears, 
That  gush  from  Woman's  heart  in  every  time, 

And  bathe  her  broken  ties,  through  hopeless  years. 
Even  though  they  bound  to  Tyranny  and  Crime — 

Say,  do  they  lure  thine  art,  and  gleam  again, 

As  when  they  left  their  fount,  drawn  forth  by  Grief  with 
Pain? 

Doth  the  deep  Beauty  of  still  Death  with  thee 

Find  everlasting  fixedness,  and  lie 
With  the  cold  infant  on  its  mother's  knee, 

Or  the  stem  warrior's  rigid  majesty  ? 
Or  on  the  cheek  and  bosom,  more  than  snow. 
When  gentler  Loveliness  lies  pure,  and  calm,  and  low  ? 

Or  dost  thou  bring  the  light  of  winged  Joy 
Our  path  to  follow,  and  its  shades  to  banish — 

The  sadness  of  old  musings  to  destroy, 
And  bid  grey  frowning  forecast  instant  vanish  ? 

Linking  us  in  companionship  so  gay. 

That  the  young  Angel  needful  point,  to  guide  our  way. 

Art  thou  familiar  with  the  thoughts  of  Love  ? 

Can'st  thou  pour  forth  his  heart  in  seen  affection  ? 
Can'st  thou  join  earthly  hopes  with  souls  above, 

Binding  the  severed  in  such  strong  connection 
That  sorrow's  self  can  patient  be,  and  smile. 
And  look  for  holier  things,  and  wait  **  a  little  while ?** 

Art  thou  all  powerful  thus,  and  yet  mine  own  ? 

Mine !  Though  the  word  no  ardent  impulse  stir, 
It  makes  thee  dear,  whilst  here  I  muse  alone, 

And  signs  to  Hope  that  Truth  may  dwell  with  her. 
Yea,  thou  art  mine,  when  many,  once  more  dear. 
Have  left  their  fresher  faith,  and  dwell  no  longer  here. 

And  thou  ahalt  never  ehange  but  with  my  heart — 
As  that  grows  aged,  thou  may'st  faint  from  Time, 

But  thou  art  now  even  of  myself  a  part, 
And  my  soul's  atmosphere  must  make  thy  clime. 

Loved,  true,  habKual  Frieitd,  thy  voice  shall  steal, 

Even  when  it  breathes  their  strength,  all  woes  this  breast 
can  feel. 

And  thou  shalt  give  its  melody  of  love. 

Its  light  of  Hope,  its  joy  of  faith  in  Gqd, 
Life  in  this  world  (as,  I  will  trust,  above, 

Their  immortality  shall  find  abode.) 
And  thou  shalt  answer  every  varying  mood. 
Not  as  mankind  reply—returning  tU  for  good. 

Fate  writes  her  fiat  in  the  glittering  Heaven- 
God  stamps  his  Will  on  Fate,  and  worlds  obey. 

What  language,  humblest  Thing,  to  thee  is  given  ? 
To  thee — to  all  that  are,  and  pass  away  ? 

Even  the  fresh  utterance  of  the  soul,  that  brings 

It«  ardent  gush  of  praise,  to  seek  the  King  of  kings. 

Such  be  Thy  glory— 'midst  all  other  themes, 
The  first — ^tbe  last— to  consecrate  thy  power. 

Heaven  be  the  brightness  of  our  earthly  dreams. 
And  Mercy  of  our  last,  and  happiest  hour. 

When,  through  the  gates  of  Death,  pure  ligl»t  shall  stream, 

And  Hon»e  and  Peace  with  God,  on  an  Immortal  beam. 
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Guide  on !  upon  the  white  and  asking  page, 
Character,  Feeling,  Passion,  Life  and  Death —  . 

But  so  restrict  the  Past  and  Present  Age, 
That  He  who  scans  all  deeds  the  skies  beneath. 

Heaven's  just  Recorder,  on  what  Thou  host  wrought, 

May  fix  a  gaxe  serene — approve — but  copy  notight. 

Evelyn  H.  Taylob. 


The  following  poems  were  offered  for  the  prize  cup 
awarded  to  Miss  Taylor,  and  they  are  loo  highly  esteemed 
to  be  withheld  from  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  l^ey 
will  be  followed  by  others  in  the  April  and  May  numbers. 

THE  HERMIT'S  LESSON  OP  LIFE. 

In  orient  lands,  where  Magi  dwelt  of  old, 

And  Priests  and  Prophets,  fate  and  fortune  told ; 

Where  virgin  Sybils  in  prophetic  tones. 

The  future  show 'd— the  rise  and  fall  of  thrones ; 

Where  rapt  magicians  wrought  their  mystic  spellsv 

And  each  wild  cavern  owned  its  weird  cells ; 

Where  every  mountain  cave  and  mossy  giot 

Was  haunted  by  some  spirit  of  the  spot ; 

in  later  days  a  traveller  chanced  to  roamr 

A  dreaming  wand'rer  from  his  native  home. 

Yet  young  in  manhood— with  ambition  rife, 

But  all  uncertain  in  liis  plans  of  life. 

In  search  of  pleasure,  but  with  nought  content. 

Restless  and  weary,  wheresoever  he  went ; 

For  honor  hoping,  and  a  thirst  for  fame. 

Desiring  truth  and  burning  for  a  name,  ^^ 

Yet  to  his  heart  there  often  came  despair. 

For  aimless  passion  was  pulsating  there* 

Anon,  he  felt,  in  some  propitiotis  hour, 
A  kindling  sense  of  intellectual  power, 
And  airy  fancies  floated  thro'  his  mind. 
Tint  01ory*s  guerdon  was  for  him  designed  ; 
Yet  came  the  fear,  he  ne*er  should  reach  that  goaV, 
So  wavering  was  the  purpose  of  his  soul. 
In  mood  like  this,  be  went  his  restless  way, 
Where  desolation  brooded  o'er  decay — 
Where  crumbling  columns  mark'd  the  classic  clime, 
And  falling  temples  told  the  ancient  time. 

As  thus  be  roam*<},  a  rumor  met  bis  ear — 
"  There  was  a  mouAtmi^  and  a  cavern  neav, 
"  Where,  shunning  all  eommunion  wHb  bis  race, 
"  A  reverend  hermit  had  bis  dwelUng  place ; 
"  Who  lived — for  so'the  ignorant  had  said — 
"  With  demons  there,  and  spirits  of  the  dead  ; 
"  Who  sought,  by  lawless  rite  and  magic  spell, 
**  The  secrets  ef  the  future  time  to  tell  J* 

With  feelings  mov*d  by  all  he  heard  and  saw. 
The  wand*rer  turned  to  find  that  man  of  awe. 
Resolved  his  fate  to  know,  or  good  or  ill> 
He  wish*d  to  try  the  Seer's  fearful  skill. 
He  found  the  wise  man,  and  he  spoke  him  fair. 
The  hermit  raock'd  the  wand*rer's  earnest  prayer ; 
Absorbed  in  studies  of  sublimer  sort, 
He  reck'd  not  for  the  dreamer's  foolish  thought. 
Entreated  still — he  lent  attentive  ear, 
And  answered  kindly,  yet  with  mien  severe. 

'*  Child  of  the  world,"  he  said  with  solemn  tone, 
'*  What  w  an<l  kern  been  may  by  man  be  known^ 
**  But  much  jiou  err,  if  you  suppose  his  skill 
'*  Can  fathom  Fate,  or  scan  his  Maker's  will ; 
**  'Tis  not  permitted  mortal  man,  to  see 
"  The  future  purpose  of  the  Deity. 

*'  High  o'er  the  earth. 
Where  space  its  scroll  unfurls, 
A  mighty  genius  ever  dwells, 
Who  marks  the  birth 


Of  planetary  worlds, 

The  measures  of  their  being  tells. 

*'  His  ministry 

Rules  orbits  which  they  run. 

Controls  wild  comets  as  they  course 

Infinity ; 

And  stars,  and  moon,  and  sun. 

Submissive  subjects,  own  his  force ; 

"  His  fearful  power 

Doth  e'en  to  Earth  descend,  / 

And  death,  decay,  and  change  he  wills ; 

Year,  day  and  bom-. 

On  his  decree  attend, 

And  human  hopes,  and  joys,  and  ilU. 

"  He  notes  thro*  space 

The  music  of  the  spheres, 

The  harm'ny  of  their  constant  chime : 

And  chords  apace 

Earth's  symphony  of  years — 

This  minister  of  might  is— TIME ; 

"  And  he  alone,  by  God's  decree, 

"  Is  oracle  of  destiny. 

'*  But  tho'  I  cannot  tell  your  fate, 

"  My  son — I'll  teach  you  to  create, 

"Yourself,  what  you  would  fain  possets, 

"  A  destiny  of  proud  success.  - 

"  Let  virtue  he  your  constant  guide^ 

"  And  courage  be  your  virtue^a  eihield ; 

'*  Let  uaeJtU  action  be  your  pride, 

"  Your  paeakme  to  your  judgment  yield ; 

'*  Let  knowledge  be  your  eaurce  of  pUaeure. 

'*  And  honor  be  your  brighteet  gem, 

"  And  then,  indeed,  you  have  a  treaeure^ 

^  Richer  than  jewdled  diadem. 

"  What  may  betide — you  mutt  poeseat 

"  The  certainty  of  happineaa.** 

The  wise  man  ceased— the  wand'rer  owned  with  awe, 
It  was  the V Sage,  and  not  the  Seer,  he  saw — 
Confeseed,  that  charm  had  more  than  magic  power. 
And  useful  liv'd,  and  happy  from  that  hour. 

DAN  LONESOME. 

Is  ic  not  Colinet,  I  lonesome  see. 
Leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  tree  ? 
Why  in  this  mournful  manner  art  thoii  found 
Unthankful  lad,  when  all  things  smile  around  t—Pki!^- 

]. 

Dan  Lonesome  was  a  wight  of  gentle  blood 

As  any  in  this  Western  Hemisphere ; 
It  had  not  "  crept  through  scoundrels  since  the  flood," 

And  be  could  trace  it  up,  through  many  ft  ymr, 

Far  as  his  country  could  her  lor*d  career — 
No  stain  on  it  could  tongue  calumnious  fling ; 

Old  heads  could  trace  it  higher — do  not  jeer, — 
Up  to  the  days  of  some  old  Saxon  king. 
But  if  they  could— to  do  it,  were  an  empty  thing. 

n. 

His  home,  I  wot,  it  nothing  boots  to  tell. 

Save  that  'twas  somewhere  in  that  Old  Domain, 
Wbieh  once  wished  monarchy,  'tis  said,  so  well. 

She  honor'd  Charles,  and  loth'd  base  Ciomweirs  reign ; 

Right  gladly  had  she  rear'd  Charles'  tluODs  again. 
And  did  resolve,  if  that  might  not  be  won, 

T'  invite  him  hither,  cross  th'  Atlantic  main, 
To  hold  for  us,  the  sceptre  and  the  crown — 
Ah  !  wella-day  that  deed !— what  mischief  it  had  done ' 
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HI. 

Crrfes,  tbe  times  are  wondrous  changed,  when  we 

Tbe  Jtrj  name  of  King  can  scarce  abide, 
Since  we  hare  qaaff*d  thy  cap,  sweet  Liberty ! 

Bat  let  OS  not  oar  Ancestors  deride ; 

Sly  Cromwell  ceas*d  his  cloren  foot  to  hide  ; 
Giin'd  were  his  ends,  that  sobtle  Archimage, 

And  all  his  canting  cunning,  laid  aside, 
The  Tyrant  open  stalk*d  upon  the  stage ; 
Tbe  play  was  still  the  same, — ^they  had  liut  tumM  the  page. 

IV. 
How  changed  the  features  of  that  riigin  land, 

Adoro'd  by  windings  of  innum^rous  streams. 
And  wroaght  by  Nature^  with  most  lavish  hand, 

Aod  warm'd  by  influence  of  her  softest  beams  ! — 

Still  tmiles  that  land,  and  still  ^ilh  wealth  it  teema, 
Bot  where  her  palaces  of  sumptuous  ease  ? 

Where  now  her  lofty  nobles  and  their  dreams  ? 
Her  gardens— pai1[S — ^her  shady  walks  and  ways  ? 
Where  ail  the  stately  doings  of  her  royal  days  ? 

V. 

Gooe,  with  the  foolish  hopes  which  gave  them  birth ; 

Xipp'd  in  tbe  very  bud  of  their  display  ; 
CroshM  by  tbe  hand  of  Freedom,  in  her  mirth, 

Aiid  spared  the  anguish  of  a  slow  decay ; — 

Saeh  Edens  were  not  made  to  waste  away 
Beaeath  the  griping  hand  of  pampered  pride ; 

N»-they  were  fashioned  for  a  gentler  sway, 
Tbt  there,  untrammell'd  man  might  safely  bide, 
iod  waft  his  golden  treasures  down  their  glassy  tide. 

VI. 

Bai  what  of  Dan? — ^no  misanthrope  was  he — 
He  felt  all  kindneis  towards  his  fellow  men ; 

^  yet  in  paths  alone  he  loved  to  be. 
Mid  waving  woods  or  on  sequestered  plain, 
Hii  joyi  and  griefs  all  hid  from  mortal  ken  ; 

Both  wealth  and  friends  hsd  he,  and  pleasant  home, 
Yet  more,  he  coveted  the  Ion«ly  glen. 

Or  down  some  winding  rivulet  to  roam, 

Where  gentle  cascades  left  white  wreaths  of  transient  foam. 

VII. 

There  would  he  sit,  while  eageriy  he  scann'd 
Some  wild  romaaee,  with  worn  and  dusky  lid. 

Of  HaoBted  Priory  with  bloody  hand. 
Or  oU  Cbataaa,  in  deepest  myst*ry  hid. 
Where  glided  ghosu,  and  secret  pannels  slid — 

Thea  fell  the  curtain  on  this  mortal  vale ; 
Of  eaitb  and  all  its  shackles  he  was  rid ; 

So  rapi  his  soul  by  Fancy's  high-wrought  tale : 

Compaied  with  bliss  like  his,  all  other  blisses  fail. 

VIIL 
For  hto,  these  fictions  had  a  charm  divine ; 

Here  gkllant  youths  were  his  companions  dear — 
He  trod  with  them,  o'er  Alps  and  Appenine, 

Wh^e  bandits  lurk'd  amid  the  forests  drear 

And  li^uc  were  seen  to  glance  and  disappear — 
Soft  maidens,  too,  whose  superhuman  charms 

Woo  every  heart,  were  his  peculiar  care, 
Tiil  aobly  rescued  from  ten  thousand  harms 
He  taw  them  safely  loek*d  in  love>  triumphant  arms. 

IX. 
^^'^sns  of  the  day  I  oft  would  ye  Dan  inrite 

Oa  gran  to  lie,  in  summer  shade  supine, 
^iW  Faaey  plum'd  her  wing  for  pleasant  flight, 

^lm«  him  upward  to  her  halls  divine ; 

^0  hape  defeated,  there  could  make  him  pine ; 
No  egp  natasted,  (torn  his  lips  be  thrown  ; 

^0  light  needing  ever,  there  isould  shine ; 


But  whatsoe'er  of  joy  to  mortals  known 
Arrived  at,  was  at  onre,  and  easy,  made  his  own. 

X. 

Who  does  not  thus,  lU  times,  gay  castles  build, 
'Yclept  in  sir?— a  name  that  suits  them  well; 

For  though  more  splendid  far  than  vforks  of  Eld, 
More  passing  rare  than  all  which  ever  fell, 
(Balbec's— Palmyra's — none  could  them  excel,) 

Yet  in  a  moment,  they  will  topple  down, 
Nor  leave  one  marble  column,  spared  to  tell 

The  tale  of  ruin,  and  in  grandeur  frown 

Amid  the  crumbling  relies  of  a  psst  renown. 

XI. 

Such  oft  are  standing  seen,  *mid  that  decay 

By  Goth  and  Vandal,  most  inhuman,  wrought ; 
And  Goths  and  Vandals  still,  in  modem  day. 

Will  break  irniptive  on  one's  chosen  spot. 

Though  all  unwelcome,  and  invited  not ; 
Misfortunes — Griefs — pale  Care — tormenting  Debt — 

Then,  Fancy !  all  thy  revelry's  forgot, 
Reloctsnt,  up  from  our  sweet  couch,  we  get, 
And  homeward,  frowning  hie,  to  toil  and  writhe  and  fret. 

XII. 
But  such  the  Artist's  most  surprising  skill, 

That,  Uke  enchantment  of  the  olden  rhyme, 
'Tis  but  to  ramble  forth,  where  aH  is  still. 

And  wave  a  wand— when,  in  an  instant's  time. 

Her  shining  Palaces  will  upward  climb-~ 
Not  so,  those  works  barbsrians  overthrew  ; 

None  know  to  raise  thera  to  such  heights  sublime — 
Lost  are  those  arts  by  which  they  tow'ring  grew. 
And  we  bot  gase  to  sigh — and  curse  the  band  which  slew. 

xni. 

Of  late,  by  whim  or  fantasy  impeU'd, 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream'* — 
Hit  love  of  solitttda  seem'd  now  dispell'd ; 

Some  gayer  vision  in  his  fancy  teem'd  ; 

Perchance  bright  eyes  had  through  his  darkness,  beam'd  : 
I  know  not  what — but  forth  the  loiterer  went ; 

"Like  standing  pool"  his  sombre  visage  "  cream'd," 
And  I,  who  mark'd  him,  deem'd  his  mind  intent 
On  some  fixed  thought,  or  deed,  with  hope  and  fear,  'y blent. 

XIV. 

To  sadness  prone,  he,  melancholy  wight, 

A  wand'rer-r-where,  1  only  oared  to  kn«w. 
Sat  gaxing  out  upon  wide  watera  bright, 

And  from  the  Sidney  watch'd  their  ceaseless  flow ; 

The  waves  were  roaring  round  her  buried  prow ; 
Unnumb^rM  vessels  skimmed  Potomac,  blue ; 

Swifi  hurrying  by  the  white  beach  seem'd  to  go ; 
Fast,  fast  behind,  the  trees  and  green  hiHs  flew, 
Till  Vernon's  mournful  walls  broke  on  his  thoughtful  view. 

XV. 

Loud  rang  the  bell— on  board  that  flying  ship 
Full  many  a  pilgrim  hastened  to  her  side ; 

Mount  Venion  1  broke  from  every  joyous  lip. 
And  grateful  hearts  were  swelling  there  with  pride  : 
Men  from  far  coi^itries  with  the  native  vied — 

Oh  Heavens  !  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  ; 
But  chiefly  Dan,  there,  silently  we  eyed 

Our  young  Virginian  gaxing  wistfully* 

And  with  a  filial  love.  Mount  Vernon !  upon  thee. 

XVL 

FixM  there  he  stood,  while  strong  emotions  rose ; 

That  time-worn  mansion  fills  his  dreamy  soul ; 
A  holy  awe  around  it  virtue  throws, 

And  days  of  by-gone  years,  before  him  roll ; 
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Trenton  and  Monmouth— Brandy  wine— lh«  whole 
Of  that  long  war,  al  once  was  shadow'd  forth, 

And  rose  with  Him,  who  won  fair  Freedom's  goal ; 
With  Him,  whose  fame  all  other  fame  is  worth — 
Whose  laurels  drop  not  blood,  bat  blessings  on  the  Earth. 

XVII. 

With  straining  eye  the  scene  he  dimly  caught 

As  on  he  sped  upon  that  sacred  ware, 
W)}ich  breaks  on  Earth's  most  consecrated  spot, 

And  sighs  beside  a  Hero's  hallow'd  grave ; 

'*  Boast  of  the  good,  and  idol  of  the  brave !" 
Cried  he,  "  though  now  within  the  voiceless  tomb, 

'•  Thy  warning  words  have  yet  the  power  to  save; 
"  Still  canst  thou  snatch  us  from  impending  doom — 
"  Alive  in  grateful  hearts,  tho'  laid  in  Death's  dark  gloom. 

XVIIl. 
"  Yet  where  thy  monument?  methought  its  shaft 

"  Shot  high,  like  beacon,  for  a  guide  at  sea ; 
**  Methought  those  truths  would  here  be  telegraph'd, 

"  The  words  of  thine  immortal  Legacy, 

"  And  sought,  my  country,  by  thy  sons  set  free : — 
"  And  must  ingratitude  be  still  the  bane 

*'  Of  commonwealths  ?— ye  rulers !  where  are  ye  ? 
'*  Arise  and  wash  from  us  so  foul  a  stain, 
"  Lest  light  so  lovely  now,  should  in  the  distance  wane. 

XJX. 

"  What  have  ye  done,  that  great  one  to  exalt 

**  Who  waked  this  boundless  country  into  life  ? 
"  Beyond  that  hill,  oh  shame !  a  petty  vault 

"  Enahrouds  the  dust,  with  spirit  once  so  rife, 

"  And  rushing  gallantly  to  battle  strife ; 
"  A  bumble  spot,  untrophied  and  forlorn — 

**  What  cutteth  keener  than  the  filisl  knife  ? 
"  What  taunt  so  bitter  as  our  children*s  scorn  T — 
'*  I  wrong  my  countrymen ;  each  heart  with  grief  is  torn. 

XX. 

"  What  matters  It  our  warriors'  breast  to  lade 
"  With  cumbrous  pile  of  monumental  stone, 
«« When  in  his  country's  heart  his  grave  is  made— 
"  There  freah'ning  still,  as  time  is  rolling  on  ? 
"  None  need  the  tomb  to  canonize  them,  gone, 
"  But  such  as,  living,  were  the  scourge  of  msn, 
**  Not  friend ; — such  as  should  meet  the  public  ban, 
*'  Though  laid  in  marble  atate  for  foolish  eyes  to  scan ! 

XXL 

"  Or  what  are  pillars  ? — pyramids  ?— thie  earth 

"  Ne'er  yet  gave  up  an  adamant,  too  hard 
"  For  tooth  of  Time ;— it  may  outlive  the  worth 

"  It  would  commemorate ;  yet,  wise  awaid  ! 

*'  It  yields  at  last  and  crumbles  with  the  sward — 
"  Or  did  some  pyramid  still  lift  its  head, 

**  Baffling  the  conqueror,  lo  1  desert^ward 
'*  An  ally  comes,  the  storm  in  Lybia  bred, 
"  Whelming  in  whirling  sands  this  fortress  of  the  dead.* 

XXII, 

**  Who  now  can  tell  what  mighty  king  reposed 
"  Midway  ita  height  stupendous? — ^left  aloft 

*  Strabo,  as  quoted  by  Savary,  says :  **  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  height  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  greatest  pyramid  is 
a  stone  that  may  he  raised  up.  It  shuts  an  oblique  pas- 
sage which  leads  to  a  coffin  placed  in  the  centre.'*  'This 
passage,  open  in  our  days,  and  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  towards  the  middle  of  one  face  of  the  pyramid,  is  at 
present  only  one  hundred  feet  from  the  base ;  so  that  the 
ruins  of  the  covering  of  the  pyramid  and  of  the  stones 
bn>ught  from  within,  buried  by  the  eand,  have  formed  a  hill 
in  this  place  two  hundred  feet  high.  If  even  the  Sphynci 
though  defended  by  the  pynimids  against  the  northerly 


"  Within  his  marble  chamber  deep  enclosed, 
"  As  if  in  death,  he  impotently  scoflfd 
"His  fellow  dust;— He  who  alive  had  oft 

"  Encrimson'd  earth,  and  moved  like  dark  simoom 
'*  Upon  his  native  land,  when  Death  had  dofiTd 

"His  bloody  diadem,  found  there  a  tomb, 

"  Forgot  his  pomp— his  name,— and  undeplored  his  dooua. 

XXIII. 

**  Would  less  than  pyramid  our  Chieftain  serve  7 
"Less  than  was  rear'd  for  Egypt's  worthless  king? 

"  Less  for  the  valor,  never  known  to  swerve, 
"Thsn  rose  in  honor  of  so  mean  a  thing?— 
"  And  whence  would  such  gigantic  structure  spring^ 

"  Not  from  the  labor  of  the  happy  free  ? 
"  Myriads  of  bamess'd  slaves  were  lashed  to  bring 

"  That  useless  pile  unto  the  height  we  see, 

"  And  kiss'd  the  band  which  smote,  and  bent  the  servile  knee. 

XXIV. 

"  Oh  no— we'll  have  no  monnmeitt  but  one, 

"  Whose  base  is  on  the  universal  heart ; 
"  Its  shaft,  the  plaudits  of  the  world  he  won, 

"  It's  capital,  the  nation's  good, — the  chart 

"  By  which  to  point  ambition  to  its  part — 
"  Dread  Time,  who  blasts  with  his  sepulchral  breath, 

"  And  soils,  with  touch  defiled,  the  works  of  art? 
"Reluctant  leaves  untom  a  single  wreath, 
"  Which  '  bleeding  sire  to  son's  safe  keeping*  did  bequr aih." 

XXV. 

So  thought'and  reason'd  that  inipasaiou'd  wight, 

When  up  the  dark  blue  vista  sudden  gteam'd 
The  western  Rome,  just  rising  into  sightr— 

Our  hill  CapitoUne,  far  distant  beam'd ; 

O'er  its  high  halls  star-spangled  banners  streamed ; 
How  fair  proportion'd,  and  how  chastt;]y  white. 

Thy  temple.  Freedom  !  to  his  vision  seem'd 
In  bold  relief,  on  that  commanding  height, 
So  pure  and  beautiful !  so  grand,  and  yet  so  light ! 

XXVI. 

Can  crime  e'er  lurk,"  thought  Dan,  "  In  aught  so  fair' 

"  Its  virgin  purity  would  answer,  no  ; 

Can  men  of  blood  presume  to  enter  there  ? 

"  With  hue  of  shame  their  guilty  cheeks  ahould  glow : 

"  From  yonder  portals  let  them  turn  and  go — 
'<  Their  footsteps  would  pollute  that  tasteful  mound 

"Where  rare  trees  blossom  and  the  wild  flowen  Uo«< 
"  Illustrious  patriots  there  are  pictured  round ; 
"  The  monuments  of  dauntless  spirits  fill  that  ground. 

XXVII. 
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"  A  marble  cenotaph,  there  meets  the  eye, 

"  Symbolic,  rising  from  a  mimic  sea, 
"Inscribed  with  those  who  died  at  Tripoli, 

**Men  deem'd  dishonor'd,  if  they  lived  not  free ; 

"  Decatur,  Somers,  Israel,  Wadsworth,  ye 
"  Would  shame  the  wretch  who  trod  that  paradise ; 

"  Let  none,  with  curse  of  Cain,  in  Eden  be ; 
"  Oh  hold  it  sacred  to  the  great  and  wise, 
"  Whose  glorious  deeds  on  earth  are  passports  to  the  skirs." 

winds,  which  bring  torrents  of  sand  from  Lybia,  be  coverwi 
as  high  as  thirty>eight  feet,  what  an  immense  quantity  oiiut 
have  been  heaped  up  to  the  northward  of  an  edifice,  whose 
base  is  upwards  of  700  feet  long.  Herodotus,  who  u^  i^ 
in  the  age  neareat  to  its  foundation,  when  its  true  base  vai 
still  uncovered,  makes  it  eight  hundred  feet  square.  PlJoT 
says  it  covered  the  space  of  eight  acres.  It  seems  so  oi- 
questionable  fact  that  this  pyramid  was  a  mausoleum  of  oar 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt.— J^ac.,  Artich  Pj/rmid. 
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XXVIII. 
Nov  fuU  in  riew  the  scattered  city  rose — 

H«r  sister  city  flashes  on  the  skies — 
Midway,  the  Palace  in  the  sunlight  glows. 

That  fatal  cyn<Mare  of  thousand  eyes ! — 

Ah !  thither  many  a  thoughtless  footstep  hies, 
Crawds  to  that  shrine,  like  Hecca*s  pilgrims,  flow ; 

Beneath  that  hateful  Upas,  virtae  dies ; 
Self-stjlcd  Republicans  Uiare  gaping  go. 
To  ape  the  falsome  scenes  of  £on>pe*s  courtly  show. 

XXIX. 

With  thoughts  like  these  Dan's  visage  darker  grows  ;-^ 

MMQwbile  the  gallant  steamer  neara  the  shore  ; 
Swift  o'er  her  sides  the  rattling  cordage  goes, 

And  fast  the  vessel  to  the  wharf  they  moor. 

Forth  fiom  her  ample  womb  the  crowds  now  pour ; 
Men,  women,  baggage,  barrows,  all  the  gangway  fill ; 

The  shouts  of  hack  men  rise  in  loud  uproar^ 
Das  deetn'd  that  Demons  were  let  loose  from  Hell, 
So  wild— unearthly — seem*d  that  loud  commingled  yell. 

XXX. 

But  we  most  leave  him,  midst  this  tempest  whirVd, 

To  mark  his  musings  at  some  future  time ; 
He  hath  but  touch'd  the  threshold  of  a  world, 

yfhtn  food  abundant  may  be  found  for  rhyme, 

Unless  perchance  this  would-be  flight  sublime 
Shall  meh  the  waxen  pinions  at  my  side, 

Asd  hurl  me  headlong,  with  my  feeble  chime, 
Uke  him  of  old,  to  desp  ^gean  tide 

When  on  Dedalian  wings,  through  air,  he  dared  to  glide. 

[The  Author  of  *  Dan  Lonesome,'  whose  powerful  touches 
may  point  many  to  his  name,  announces  the  above  to  be  only 
the  PIKBT  Camto.] 


CASES  OF  MUTINY  AT  SEA. 

{General  Howe^s  letter  continued,) 

(At  daylight)  Colonel  Barber,  of  the  Jersey  line, 
vuseDt  to  them  with  orders  immediately  to  parade 
without  arms,  and  to  march  to  the  ground  pointed 
oQt  for  them.  Some  seemed  willing  to  comply — 
bot  others  exclaimed,  "  what,  no  conditions  1  Then 
if  ▼€  are  to  die,  it  is  as  well  to  die  where  we  are 
as  anywhere  else.'*  Some  hesitation  happchiing 
among  them,  Col.  Sproot  was  directed  to  advance, 
and  fire  minutes  given  the  mutineers  to  comply 
«ith  the  orders  which  had  been  sent  them.  This 
bad  its  effect ;  and  they,  to  a  man,  marched  with- 
ODt  arms  to' the  ground  appointed  for  them. 

The  Jersey  officers  gave  a  list  of  those  they 
tlKKight  the  most  atrocious  offenders,  upon  which  I 
desired  them  to  select  three,  one  from  each  regi- 
mefit ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  A  field  court- 
martial  was  presently  ordered.  •  •  •  Two  of 
them  were  executed  on  the  spot.     ♦    •     •     • 

Robert  Howe. 

Geoenl  Washington  himself  was  present  at 
tbe  execution.  It  is  true.  General  Howe  or- 
<^  t  field  court-martial  on  the  occasion,  but 
tliat  did  not  alter  the  ease.  He  had  no  more 
%ff/  right  to  put  those  prisoners  to  death   by 


sentence  of  2i  field  eourt-martial,  than  Commander 
Mackenzie  had  to  execute  the  mntineers  of  the 
Somers,  by  the  advice  of  his  officers.  The  only 
plea  in  either  case  is  that  of  overruling  necessity. 
Of  the  two  cases,  tFtat  of  General  Howe  is  the 
stronger.  He  had  subdued  the  mutineers,  amount- 
ing to  two  or  three  hundred,  and  had  them  then 
surrounded  hy  1000  men.  They  had  grounded 
their  arms — ^had  gone  over  to  the  place  appointed 
for  them,  and  given  themselves  up.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army,  with  a  part  of  his 
staff,  was  there.  And  all  the  materials  for  a  eourt- 
martial  were  at  hand,  and  on  the  spot.  In  the 
Naval  case,  the  Somers  was  alone  upon  the  ocean— 
the  mutiny  was  scotched,  not  killed — and  a  court- 
martial  could  not  have  been  convened  at  sea ;  for, 
the  Commander  of  the  Somers  had  not  the  au- 
thority to  issue  a  precept  for  one,  even  if  officers 
enough  to  form  a  court  had  been  on  board.  Nor 
did  General  Howe  need  the  authority  of  a  court- 
martial  for  this  execution.  He  carried  in  his 
pocket  the  order  of  General  Washington  to  exe- 
cute instantly  a  few  of  the  most  active  and  incen- 
diary leaders.  These  men  might  have  been  shot 
down  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  so  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Somers  might  have  been  out  down  at 
their  quarters.  But  circumstances,  unlike  in  them- 
selves, rendered  such  a  procedure  alike  inexpedient 
in  both  oases.  General  Washington's  order  was, 
after  yon  have  compelled  the  revolted  troops  to  sur- 
render, instantly  execute  a /no  of  them.  General 
Howe  ordered  a  field  court-martia),  to  which,  the 
law,  at  that  time,  gave  no  anthority  over  life  or  limb, 
and  of  which  it  did  not  require  even  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath.  It  could  not  swear  members  or  wit- 
nesses. This  court  sat,  standing  in  the  snow,  and 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  men  whom  that 
great  and  good  man  had  already  ordered  to  be  in- 
stantly executed.  It  was  a  trying  scene,  both  for 
officers  and  men,  for  judges  and  executioners.  It 
was  upon  that  snow,  which  the  bare  feet  of  this 
very  brigade,  patient  for  their  country,  had  stained 
with  blood.  They  had  fought  bravely,  and  suffered 
long.  Worn  down  with  privations,  these  gallant 
soldiers,  in  a  weak  moment,  had  murmured  aloud. 
Their  officers  felt  and  confessed  that  there  was 
more  than  the  shadow  of  reason  in  their  complaints. 
Yet  they  had  put  in  jeopardy  the  interests  of  the 
state ;  and  the  punishment  must  be  prompt,  strong 
handed,  and  summary,  to  give  proper  force  to  ex- 
ample. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  journal 
of  Dr.  Thacher,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender  and  execution  : 

"  Marched,  on  the  27th  at  one  o'clock,  A.  M., 
eight  miles,  which  brought  us  in  view  of  the  huts 
of  the  insurgent  soldiers  by  dawn  of  day.  Here 
we  halted  for  an  hour  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. Some  of  our  officers  suffered  much, 
anxiety  lest  the  soldiers  would  not  prove  faithful 
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on  this  trying  occasion.  Orders  were  gi^en  U»  load 
their  arms — it  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  indi- 
cations were  given  that  they  were  to  be  relied  on. 
Being  paraded  in  a  line,  General  Howe  harangued 
tbero,  representing  the  heinousness  of  the  crime 
of  mutiny,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  military 
subordination,  adding,  that  the  mutineers  most  be 
brought  to  an  unconstitutional  submission ;  no  tem- 
porizing, no  listening  to  terms  of  compromise, 
when  in  a  state  of  resistance.  Two  field  pieces 
were  now  ordered  to  be  placed  in  view  of  the  in- 
snrgents,  and  the  troops  were  directed  to  surround 
the  huts  on  all  sides.  General  Howe  next  ordered 
his  aid«de-camp  to  command  the  mutineers  to  ap- 
pear on  parade,  in  front  of  their  huts,  unarmed, 
,  within  &ve  minutes,  observing  them  to  hesitate, 
a  second  messenger  was  sent,  and  they  instantly 
obeyed  the  command,  and  paraded  in  a  line  without 
arms,  being  in  number  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred. Finding  themselves  closely  encircled,  an4 
unable  to  resist,  they  quietly  submitted  to  the  fate 
which  awaited  them.  General  Howe  ordered,  that 
tkree  of  the  ringleaders  should  be  selected  as  vic- 
tims for  condign  punishment.  These  unibrtunate 
culprits  were  tried  on  the  spot,  Colonel  Sprout 
being  president  of  the  court-martial,  standing*  on 
the  snow,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  imme- 
diately shot.  Twelve  of  the  most  gnilty  mutineers 
were  next  selected  to  be  their  executioners.  This 
was  a  most  painful  task ;  being  themselves  guilty, 
they  were  greatly  distressed  with  the  duty  imposed 
on  them,  an3  when  ordered  to  load,  some  of  them 
i^ed  tears.  The  wretched  victims,  overwhelmed 
by  the  terrors  of  death,  had  neither  time  nor  power 
to  implore  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  their  God ; 
and  such  was  their  agonizing  condition,  that  no 
heart  could  refrain  from  emotions  of  sympathy  and 
compassion.  The  first  that  suffered  was  a  ser- 
geant, and  an  old  offender ;  he  was  led  a  few  yards 
distant,  and  placed  on  his  knees  ;  six  of  the  exe- 
eutioners,  at  the  signal  given  by  an  officer,  fired, 
three  aiming  at  the  head,  and  three  at  the  breast, 
the  other  six  reserving  their  fire  in  order  to  dis- 
patch the  victim,  should  the  first  fire  fail ;  it  so 
happened  in  this  instance ;  the  remaining  six  then 
fired,  and  life  was  instantly  extinguished.  The 
second  criminal  was,  by  the  first  fire,  sent  into  eter- 
nity in  an  instant.  The  third,  being  less  criminal 
by  the  recommendation  of  his  officers,  to  his  un- 
speakable joy,  received  a  pardon.  This  tragical 
scene  prodnced  a  dreadful  shock,  and  a  salutary 
efi*ect  on  the  minds  of  the  guilty  soldiers.  Never 
were  men  more  completely  humbled  and  penitent : 
tears  of  sorrow  and  of  joy  rushed  from  their  eyes; 
and  each  one  appeared  to  congratulate  himself, 
that  his  forfeited  life  had  been  spared.  The  exe- 
cutions being  finished,  General  Howe  ordered  the 
former  officers  to  take  their  stations,  and  resume 
their  respective  commands.  He  then,  in  a  very 
pathetic  and  affecting  manner,  addressed  the  whole 


line  by  platoons,  endeavoring  to  impress  their  minds 
with  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  and 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  mi)?ht  have  resahed. 
He  then  commanded  them  to  ask  pardon  of  their 
officers,  and  promise  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  as  soldiers  in  fu- 
ture. It  is  most  painful  to  reflect,  that  circum- 
stances should  imperiously  demand  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  on  soldiers  who  have  more  than 
a  shadow  of  plea  to  extenuate  their  crime.  These 
unfortunate  men  have  long  sufifered  many  serious 
grievances,  which  they  have  sustained  with  com- 
mendable patience ;  but  have  at  length  lost  their 
confidence  in  public  justice.*^  The  success  of  the 
Pennsylvania  insurgents  undoubtedly  encouraged 
them  to  hope  for  exemption  from  punishment. 
But  the  very  existence  of  an  army  depends  on  pro- 
per discipline  and  subordination.  The  arm  of  au- 
thority must  be  exerted,  and  public  examples  must 
be  exhibited,  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crimes. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  roost  be  effectually  repressed, 
or  a  total  annihilation  of  the  army  is  inevitable. 

But  in  the  trials  and  exposures  of  military  life, 
there  are  both  on  the  land  and  the  sea,  cases  of  by 
no  means  unfrequent  occurrence  in  war,  when  cir- 
cumstances render  necessary  and  justify  the  taking 
away  of  life,  in  a  manner  even  more  summary  and 
less  formal,  than  any  yet  mentioned.  In  battle, 
when  treason,  or  cowardice,  or  hesitation  ereo  to 
obey  an  order,  is  discovered,  a  mementos  delay  in 
putting  to  death,  and  all  may  be  lost.  Id  such 
emergencies,  it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer  who  wit- 
nesses the  occurrence  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hrnds,  and  to  cut  down  without  first  stopping  to 
report  or  to  question.  The  case  must  be  clear,  and 
the  necessity  urgent ; — we  quote  the  following  in 
illustration,  and  as  an  example  : 

**  In  advancing  to  the  assault  (of  Stony  Point, 
July  1779,)  the  front  of  the  American  colamn  led, 
with  unloaded  arms,  relying  solely  on  the  ose  of 
the  bayonet.  As  they  approached  the  works,  a 
soldier  insisted  on  loading  his  piece — all  was  now 
profound  silence — the  officer,  commanding  the  pla- 
toon, ordered  him  to  keep  oa;  the  soldier  observed 
that  he  did  not  understand  attacking  with  his  piece 
unloaded ;  he  was  ordered  not  tQ.  stop,  at  his  peril; 
he  still  persisted,  and  the  officer  instantly  despatched 
him. 

**  A  circumstance  like  this  shocks  the  feelings; 
but  it  must  be  considered  how  fatal  the  consequence 
would  have  been,  if  one  single  gun  had  been  fired; 
scores  would  have  lost  their  lives,  and  most  proba- 
bly defeat  would  have  been  consequent,  and  there- 
fore was  the  lesser  evil."* 

In  the  twilight  hour  of  that  dreadful  night, 
which  preceded  the  batUe  of  Bosworth  field,  when 
Richard  HI.  was  "  so  terribly  pulled  and  hauled  by 
devils,"  that  brave  tyrant  went  to  visit  bis  out- 
posts. He  found  a  sentinel  sleeping.  Acting  the 
*  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  210,  311. 
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part  of  &  soldier,  the  8tern  monarch  stabbed  him  to 
his  heart,  saying,  "  I  find  you  asleep,  and  I  leave 


w 


TOQ  SO. 

Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  qaote  tyrants  and  usur 
pen,  nor  to  go  back  to  remote  time,  for  cases  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  strong 
measures  in  the  emergencies  of  military  life.  We 
quote  the  latest  and  the  most  reeent,  viz :  that  of 
the  Soroers : 

U.  S.  Ship  North  Carolina,  January  20fA,  1643. 

Present  : 

Commodore  Charles  Stewart, 
Commodore  Jacob  Jones, 
Commodore  Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
Ogokn  Hoffman,  Judge  Advocate. 

'*The  coart  after  due  deliberation,  resolve  to  re- 
port tbe  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  to  deliver  their  opinion  upon 
the  fiicts  as  follows  : 

Iq  execution  of  the  order  of  tbe  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Court,  with  the  exception  of  ten 
of  the  crew,  who  are  in  confinement,  examined 
every  officer,  seaman  and  apprentice,  belonging  to 
the  United  States  Brig  Somers,  in  her  late  cruise, 
ud  onanimoosly  report  the  following  facts  as  proved 
lo  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  by  the  testimony, 
the  record  of  which  they  have  the  honor  herewith 
to  sobmit. 

That  00  the  37th  :November,  1843,  in  lat.  13  34 
16,  and  longitude  41  24  46,  Commander  Mackenzie 
discoTered  that  a  mutiny  had  been  organized  on 
board  the  brig  Somers. 

The  Court  further  find  that  sach  mutiny  did 
exist,  and  that  Midshipman  Philip  Spencer,  Boat- 
swain's Mate  Samuel  Cromwell,  and  Seaman  Eli- 
sha  Small,  were  ringleaders  in  it,  and  that  others 
of  the  crew  had  knowledge  of  its  existence  and 
participated  in  its  gailt. 

That  on  the  27th  November,  Midshipman  Spen- 
cer was  arrested  and  confined  in  irons,  that  on  the 
sabseqnent  day  Boatswain^s  Mate  Cromwell  and 
^>eaiDao  Small  were  also  confined  in  irons,  and  at 
the  Ume  they  were  so  confined,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Commander  Mackenzie  to  bring  them  to  the 
loiled  States  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
^taad  that  to  efifect  this  desired  object,  Com- 
oiaader  Mackenzie  adopted  every  measure  that  a 
^ve,  pradent  and  skilful  ofiScer  could  adopt. 
That  during  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners,  sul- 
ienoesB,  discontent,  inattention  to  duty,  disobedience 
to  orders,  oAen  a»  seamen  know,  and  naval  records 
prove,  the  sole  precursors  to  open  acts  of  violence 
^  blood,  were  manifested  by  the  ciew,  and  justly 
excited  tbe  belief  in  the  Commander  and  the  offi- 
cers, that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rescue  the 
pnaonersand  take  tbe  brig  from  those  to  whom 
she  had  been  entmsted  by  the  Government. 

The  Court  fiinher  find,  that  there  was  no  place 


sssnrance  of  protecting  the  prisoners  from  a  res- 
cue, than  the  quarter  deck,  on  which  they  were 
confined. 

That  Commander  Mackenzie  in  the  responsible 
situation,  in  which  he  was  placed,  sought,  as  it  was 
his  duty  to  do,  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  that  the  unanimous  advice  and  opinion  of 
those  officers,  after  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
cr^w  and  careful  deliberation,  was,  that  the  safety 
of  the  brig  Somers  depended  upon  the  immediate 
execution  of  Midshipman  Spencer,  Boatswain's 
Mate  Cromwell  and  Seaman  Small. 

That  Commander  Mackenzie,  in  pursuance  of 
the  advioe  of  his  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the> 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  did  execute,  by  hang- 
ing. Midshipman  Spencer,  Boatswain's  Mate  Crom- 
well, and  Seaman  Small. 

That  such  execution  took  place  on  the  1st  De- 
cember, 1842,  in  latitude  17  deg.  34m.  28e.,  and 
longitude  41  deg.  24m.  45s.  and  that  the  brig  at 
the  time  of  the  execution,  was,  by  the  log,  distant 
from  St.  Thomas  625^  miles,  at  whicfi  place  she 
arrived  on  the  5th  December,  1842. 

Tbe  Court  further  find  that  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  had  been  kind  to  his  crew«  atten- 
tive to  their  wants,  and  their  comforts,  that  he  was 
studious  to  promote  their  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  that  no  punishments  were  inflicted 
greater  than  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  dis- 
cordant nature  of  the  crew,  and  the  proper  disci- 
pline of  a  man-of-war. 

The  Court  further  find  that  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mander Mackenzie,  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  and  the 
officers  of  tbe  brig,  was,  during  tbe  trying  scenes 
through  which  they  passed,  collected,  calm  and 
brave,  and  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  them 
by  their  country. 

PPINION. 

The  Court  are,  therefore,  of  ophiron. 

That  a  mutiny  had  been  organized  on  board  the 
United  States  brig  Soroers,  to  morder  the  officers 
and  take  possession  of  the  brig. 

That  Midshipman  Philip  Spencer,  Boatswain's 
Mate  Samuel  Cromwell,  and  Seaman  EHsha  Small, 
were  concerned  in,  and  guilty  of  such  mutiny. 

That  had  not  the  execution  taAen  place,  an  at- 
tempt would  have  been  made  to  release  the  prisoners, 
murder  the  officers,  and  take  command  of  the  brig. 

That  such  attempt,  had  it  been  made  in  the  night, 
or  during  a  squall,  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  from  the  number  and  character  of  the  crew, 
the  small  size  of  the  brig,  and  the  daily  decreasing 
physical  strength  of  the  officers,  occasioned  by  al- 
most constant  watching  and  broken  slumbers,  have 
been  successful. 

That  Commander  Mackenzie,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  bound  to  risk  the  safety  of 
his  vessel,  and  jeopard  the  lives  of  the  young  offi- 
cers, and  the  loyal  of  his  crew,  in  order  to  secure 


on  board  the  Brig,  which  would  have  given  greater  to  the  guilty,  the  forms  of  trial,  and  that  the  immc- 
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diaie  execution  of  the  prisoners  was  demanded  by 
duty  and  justified  by  necessity  < 

The  Court  are  further  of  opinion,  that  through- 
oat  all  thiese  painful  occurrences,  so  well  calculated 
to  disturb  the  judgraenti  and  try  the  energy  of 
the  bravest  and  most  experienced  officer,  the  con- 
duct of  Commander  Mackenzie  and  his  officers, 
was  prudent,  calm,  and  firm,  and  that  be  and  they 
honorably  performed  their  duty  to  the  service  and 
their  country. 

(Signed)        CHARLES  STEWART, 

President  of  the  Court. 

(Signed)  OGDEN  HOFFMAN, 

Judge  Advocate." 
Just  before  going  into  action  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Navy  ordered, 
that  if  any  one  on  board  should  show^  signs  of  fear 
during  the  engagement,  he  should  be  put  to  instant 
death— A  sailor  did  show  signs  of  cowardice,  and 
a  Lieutenant  stabbed  him  instantly  to  the  heart ; 
it  was  necessary,  and  he  was  justified.  The  role 
of  conduct  on  sach  occasions,  is  a  part  of  the  ear- 
liest principles  of  education  in  the  Navy.  The 
first  thing  a  Midshipman  learns,  as  be  treads  the 
deok  of  a  man-of-war,  is  his  duty  in  battle.  As 
there  is  no  conduct  more  base  than  to  desert  his 
quarters,  so  there  is  no  crime  wfaieh  calls  for  more 
prompt  and  condign  punishment.  Obvioas  and 
marked  cowardice  in  the  day  of  battle,  must  be 
met  by  instant  death.  Of  all  occasions,  this  is  the 
time  when  officers  are  most  enjoined  to  show  in 
themselves  good  examples ;  and  if  a  man  may  be 
put  to  instant  death  for  deserting  his  quarters— the 
officer  is  taught,  that  it  is  far  more  infkmons  in  him 
to  quit  them  without  orders,  and  that  dulce  et  de- 
corum esi,  to  perish  there,  rather  than  to  leave  and 
live. 

This  is  a  military  principle*  which  is  not  taught 
by  words — ^it  is  inhaled  with  the  pure  air  of  the 
sea — it  is  beard  in  the  storm,  and  seen  every  where 
upon  "  the  blue  water."  At  an  early  day,  the  gal- 
lant and  noble  young  Jarvis  set  an  example  that 
has  hallowed  this  principle  for  the  Navy ;  and  the 
country,  placing  the  true  value  opon  it,  resolved, 
in  congress,  that  '*  the  eonduot  of  James  Jarvis,  a 
Midshipman  of  the  Constellation,  who  gloriously 
preferred  certain  death  to  an  abandonment  of  his 
post,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  so  promising  an  officer,  is  a  subject  of 
national  regret.''  The  same  spirit  ennobled  young 
Casablanca  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Thrs  boy,  son 
to  the  Admiral  of  the  Orient,  remained  at  bis  post 
when  the  ship  had  taken  fire.  There  was  no  one  to 
order  him  to  quit,  and  he  nobly  perished  at  his  post. 

•*•  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whencp  all  bat  him  had  fled  ; 
The  flume  that  litth«  battle's  wrvck, 

Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

•  Mrs.  HrmJins, 


"Yet  iMsutiful  and  bright  he  stood 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm, 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

"  The  flames  rolled  on — ^he  would  not  go, 

Without  his  father's  word  ;. 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

••  He  call'd  aloud — '  say,  father  say, 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  T' 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 


ft 


*  Speak,  Father  !*  once  again  he  cried, 

'  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  !' 
-~-  And  but  the  burning  shrouds  replied, 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 


"  Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair ; 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 

In  still  yet  brara  despair. 

"And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

*  My  father !  most  I  sUy  T' 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  cord. 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

"  They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendor  wild, 
They  cao^^t  the  flag  on  high, 

And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 
Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

**  There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound— 
The  boy— oh !  where  was  he  ? 

—Ask  o(  the  winds  that  far  around 
With  fragments  strewed  the  sea! 

"  With  mast  and  helm  and  pennon  fair, 
That  well  hath  borne  their  part — 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there, 
Was  that  young,  faithful  heart." 


ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 

From  1789  to  1816.  New-York ;  Harper  dc  Brothen-lU3. 
The  Messrs.  Harper,  in  their  public-spirited  en- 
terprise, have  commenced  publishing  a  series  of 
STANDARD  WORKS.  This  is  One  of  them ;  Bnnde'i 
Encyclopedia  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts,  (the 
first  numbers  of.  which  were  noticed  in  our  last,) 
is  another  of  the  same  series.  We  await  the  pub- 
lication of  the  other  nambers  of  the  latter,  to  ex- 
press our  views  opon  it,  more  at  length.  These 
works  are  published  at  wonderfully  cheap  rates; 
and  we  consider  the  scheme  of  the  Messrs.  Har- 
pers as  an  undertaking  fraught  with  iocalcuiable 
public  and  national  advantages.  It  iB  nothing  less 
than  a  plan  for  placing  within  the  reach  of  every 
American,  however  humble,  the  most  valuable  aod 
instructive  books  in  the  language.  Alisoo's  Histo- 
ry alone  occupies  about  d400  pages,  such  as  tbese^ 
it  is  printed  in  clean  type,  on  good  paper,  and  cost* 
in  England  about  $50.  Republished  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  the  retail  price  i* 
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|4— iess  than  one  tenth.     Here  then,  is  a  practi- 
eal  and  striking  illustration  of  what  this  country 
would  lose  by  the  establishment  of  any  plan  for 
iotemational  copy-right.     Ther  mateTials  for  book 
making  are  quite  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper — bar- 
ring taxes— in  England  than  in  America.    And  in 
this  iostance  64  to  $50  is  the  ratio  in  prico  of 
the  same  book,  there  with,  and  here  without  copy- 
right.   The  question   then  comes  up,^how  far, 
aod  to  what  extent  is  it  right,  just,  proper  or  poli- 
tic, to  tax  the  American  reader  for  the  benefit  of 
the  English  writer?     Had  the  Messrs.    Harper 
published  this  work  under  the  restrictions  of  copy- 
right, its  price  here,  instead  of  $4,  would   have 
been  at  least  $15  or  $20,  and  the  difference  between 
these  two  prices  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  reader, 
tod  adnio  upon  the  country — ^foi,  the  excess  would 
be  chargeable  to  international  copy-right,  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  which  would  have  been  sent 
orer  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  author.    Why 
sabjeet  the  people  to  this  tax?  We  owe  the  fo- 
reigner abroad  nothing  but  comity.    If  he  will  come 
among  as,  we   have   guarantied   to   him  certain 
nghts.    Is  there  any  more  reason  why  we  should 
protect,  and  that   too  by   a  direct  tax  upon   our 
ovn  citizens,  the  monopolies  of  Englishmen  in 
the  written  or  printed  letters  of  books,  than  there 
is  for  granting  to  their  monopolists  protection  in  the 
maDofactore  and  sale  of  printed  calicoes  and  figured 
moslins?  We  think  that  one  would  be  quite  as 
wise  a  stroke  of  national  policy,  as  the  other.    Sup- 
Y^  the  circulation  of  this  History  in  the  United 
States  to  be  100,000  copies.     In  order  to  secure 
Mr.  Alison  the  benefit  of  copy-right,  the  readers 
of  the  work  would  have  been  taxed  from  one  mil- 
lion to  two  millions  of  dollars  upon  this  single  book. 
The  increased  expenses  of  international  copy-right 
voold,  of  course,  make  the  circulation  of  every 
work  maeh  more    limited,   and   therefore  would 
operate  as  a  tax  upon  general  knowledge  and  popu- 
lar instruction  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  privi- 
leged few  abroad.     There  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  reciprocity  in  international  copy-right — even  if 
aatbors  were  as  fruitful  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic 
^  they  are  on  the  other.     We,  who  read  the  roost, 
would  pay  the  moat,  and  those  payments  would  be 
Bude,  not  to  our  own  citizens,  but  to  others. 

The  lo-ealled  liberality  of  allowing  American  au- 
tbors  in  England  the  protection  of  copy-right,  is 
•Itogether  illusory.  The  privilege  was  granted, 
oot  for  oar  aakes,  but  for  her  own  purposes. 
The  law  was  passed  to  induce  foreigners,  to  bring 
their  works  there  for  publication — in  order  that 
the  type-founder,  the  paper  maker,  the  engraver, 
2od  other  artizans  and  tradesmen,  might  be  ei>- 
conraged  and  protected.  England  allows  Ameri- 
ca authors  to  print  and  publish  them  upon  the  same 
principle  and  for  the  same  reasons^  that  she  allows 
our  eottoD,  and  not  our  corn,  to  come  there.  It 
saits  her  convenience,  and  promotes  her  views. ' 


And  those  who  argue  for  the  passage  of  an  inter- 
national copy-right  law  in  this  country,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocity,  might  as  well  argue  also, 
that  because  she  admits  our  raw  cotton  at  little 
or  no  duty,  we  should  reciprocate,  and  receive 
back  the  manufactured  article  upon  the  same  terms. 

But  t^  return  to  Mr.  Alison^s  charming  work. 
The  Messrs.  Harper  have  published  4  numbers — 
there  will  be  16  in  all.  The  period  embraced  in 
these  four,  extends  from  the  convention  of  the 
States  General  to  the  execution  of  Louis,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Republic  in  1793. 
This  period  embraces  the  history  and  vast  changes 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  the  revolt,  and  over- 
throw of  the  throne  on  the  10th  of  August;  the 
trial  and  death  of  the  king.  It  traces  the  changes 
of  public  opinion  and  the  fervor  of  innovation,  from 
their  joyous  commencement  to  that  bloody  catas- 
trophe, and  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  na.- 
tion  was  led  from  the  transports  of  general  philan- 
thropy to  the  sombre  ascendant  of  sanguinary  am- 
bition. 

The  second  opens  with  the  strife  of  the  Giron- 
dists and  the  Jacobins ;  and,  after  recounting  the 
fall  of  the  latter  body,  enters  upon  the  dreadful  era 
of  the  Refgn  of  Terror,  and  follows  out  the  subse- 
quent struggles  of  the  now  exhausted  factions  till 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  military  government 
by  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris  in  October,  1796.  This  period 
embraces  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  the  im- 
mense exertions  of  France  during  the  camj^aign  in 
1793  ;  the  heroic  contest  in  La  Vendue ;  the  last 
efforts  for  Polish  independence  under  Kosciusko ; 
the  conquest  of  Flanders  and  Holland ;  and  the 
scientific  manoeuvres  of  the  campaign  of  1795. 
But  its  most  interesting  part  is  the  internal  history 
of  the  Hevolutioo ;  the  heart-rending  sufferings  of 
persecuted  virtue ;  and  the  means  by  which  Provi- 
dence eaused  the  guilt  of  the  Revolutionists  to 
work  out  their  own  deserved  and  memorable  pun- 
ishment. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  opinion  which,  more  than 
another,^'  says  our  author,  ^*  is  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  changes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  it  is  the  perilous  nature  of 
the  current  into  which  men  are  drawn  who  commit 
themselves  to  the  stream  of  political  innovation, 
and  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  those  en* 
gaged  in  the  contest,  even  though  gifted  with  the 
greatest  intellect  and  the  most  resolute  determina- 
tion, of  avoiding  the  commission  of  many  crimes 
amid  the  stormy  scenes  to  which  it  rapidly  brings 
them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  final  cause 
of  this  law  of  Nature,  or  the  important  purpose  it 
is  intended  to  serve  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  by  expelling  from  society,  through  the 
force  of  suffering,  passions  inconsistent  with  its 
existence ;  but  it  is  a  consideration  of  all  others 
the  best  calculated  to  inspire  forbearance  and  mode- 
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ration,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  intentions  or 
actions  of  others  placed  in  such  trying  and  calami- 
tous circumstances,  and  to  exemplify  the  justice  of 
the  sacred  precept,  *  to  judge  of  others  as  we  would 
wish  they  should  judge  of  ourselves.'  Inexorable 
and  unbending,  therefore,  in  his  opposition  to  false 
principles,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  of  such 
times  to  be  lenient  and  considerate  in  his  judgment 
of  particular  men ;  and,  touching  lightly  on  the 
weakness  of  such  as  are  swept  along  by  the  waves, 
to  reserve  the  weight  of  his  censure  for  those  who 
put  the  perilous  torrent  in  motion.*' 

There  are  few  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
which,  in  interest  and  importance,  can  be  compared 
with  that  which  improves  the  rise,  progress,  and 
termination  of  the  French  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
scenes  of  those  awful  times,  are  drawn  with  great 
skill  and  power  by  Mr.  Alison,  and  we  propose  to 
give  an  extract  here  and  there,  more  in  illustration 
of  the  powers  and  philosophical  deductions  of  our 
author,  than  with  the  view  or  the  hope  of  present- 
ing anything  new  to  our  readers. 

This  is  the  view  which  he  takes  of  slavery  : 
"  The  universality  of  slavery  in  the  early  ages  of 
mankind  is  a  certain  indication  that  it  is  unavoida- 
ble, from  the  circnmstances  in  which  the  human 
species  is  everywhere  placed  in  the  first  stages  of 
society.  Where  capital  is  unknown,  property  in- 
secure, and  violence  universal,  there  is  no  seeurity 
for  the  lower  classes  but  in  the  protection  of  their 
superiors;  and  the  sole  condition  on  which  this 
can  be  obtained  is  that  of  slavery.  Property  in  the 
person  and  labor  of  the  poor  is  the  only  inducement 
which  can  be  held  out  to  the  opulent  to  take  them 
under  their  protection.  Compulsion  is  the  only 
power  which  can  render  labor  general  in  the  many 
ages,  which  must  precede  the  influence  of  artificial 
wants,  or  a  general  taste  for  its  fruits.  Humanity, 
justice,  and  policy,  so  powerful  in  civilized  ages, 
are  then  unknown,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  desti- 
tute are  as  ranch  disregarded  as  those  of  the  lower 
animals.  If  they  belonged  to  no  lord,  they  would 
speedily  fall  a  prey  to  famine  or  violence.  How 
miserable  soever  the  condition  of  slaves  may  be 
in  those  unruly  times,  they  are  incomparably  better 
off*  than  they  would  have  been,  if  they  had  incurred 
the  destitution  of  freedom. 

"  The  simplicity  of  rural  or  patriarchal  manners 
mitigates  the  severity  of  an  institution  which  ne- 
cessity had  first  introduced.  The  slaves  among 
the  Arabs  or  the  Tartars  enjoyed  nearly  as  much 
happiness  as  their  mnsters :  their  occupations,  fare, 
and  enjoyments  were  nearly  the  same.  To  this 
day,  the  condition  of  a  slave  in  all  the  Eastern 
empires  differs  but  little  from  that  of  a  domestic 
servant  in  modern  Europe ;  and  even  the  enfran- 
chised poor  of  France  and  England  would  find 
something  to  envy  in  the  sitnation  of  a  Russian 
peasant.  Succor  in  sickness,  employment  in  health, 
and  maintenance  in  old  age,  are  important  advan- 


tages even  in  the  best  regulated  states :  during  the 
anarchy  of  early  times  their  value  is  incalculable." 

And  this  is  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  senile 
insurrection  of  St.  Domingo.     '*  The  second  catu- 
trophe,  more  extensive  in  its  operation,  yet  more  ter- 
rible in  its  details,  was  the  revolt  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  slaves  in  that  flourishing  colony,  agitated  by  the 
intelligence  whinh  they  received  of  the  levelling 
principles  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  early 
manifested  symptoms  of  insubordination.    The  as* 
sembly,  divided  betvi  een  the  desire  of  enfranchi- 
sing so  large  a  body  of  men,  and  the  evident  dan- 
gers of  such  a  step,  had  long  hesitated  on  the 
course  they  should  adopt,  and  were  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  planters.     But  the  passioot 
of  the  negroes  were  excited  by  the  efforts  of  a 
society  styled  **  TJie  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Blacks,"  of  which   Brissot  was  the  leading  mem- 
ber ;  and  the  mulattoes  were  induced,  by  their  in- 
judicious advice,  to  organize  an  insurrection.  They 
trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to  control  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  slaves  even  during  the  heats  of  a  re- 
volt ;  they  little  knew  the  dissimnlation  and  cruelty 
of  the  savage  character.     A  universal  rcvok  was 
planned  and  organized,  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  the  planters,  and  the  same  night 
fixed  on  for  its  breaking  out  over  the  whole  island. 

"  At  length,  at  midnight,  on  the  3(Hh  October, 
the  insurrection  broke  forth.     In  an  instant  twelve 
hundred  coffee  and  two  hundred  sugar  plantation! 
were  in  flames  ;  the  buildings,  the  machinery,  the 
farm-offices,  reduced  to  ashes;  the  unfortunate  pro- 
prietors hunted  down,  murdered,  or  thrown  into 
the  flames  by  the  infuriated  negroes.    The  hor- 
rors of  a  servile  war  universally  appeared.    The 
unchained  African  signalized  his  ingennity  by  the 
discovery  of  new  and  unheard  of  modes  of  torture. 
An  unhappy  planter  was  sawed  asunder  between 
two  boards ;  the  horrors  inflicted  on  the  women  ex- 
ceeded anything  known  even  in  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tian ferocity.     The  indulgent  roaster  was  sacii- 
ficed  equally  with  the  inhumane ;  on  all  alike,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed 
race  were  indiscriminately  wreaked.     Crowds  of 
slaves  traversed  the  country  with  the  beads  of  the 
white  children  affixed  on  their  pikes ;  they  served 
as  the  standards  of  these  furious  assemblages. 
In  a  few  instances  only,  the  humanity  of  the  negro 
character  resisted  the  savage   contagion  of  the 
time ;  and  some  faithful  slaves,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  lives,  fed  in  eaves  their  masters  or  their 
children,  whom  they  had  rescued  from  destruction." 

In  alluding  to  the  sanguinary  and  ferocious  cha- 
racter of  the  French  Revolution,  our  author  argoet 
thus :  ''It  arose,  not  from  any. peculiarities  in  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  or  any  faults  exclusively 
owing  to  the  government,  but  the  weight  of  despo- 
tism which  had  preceded,  and  the  magnitude  of  thi 
changes  which  were  to  follow  it.  It  was  distin- 
gnisbcd  by  violence  and  stained  with  blood,  bs* 
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euse  itoriginited  chiefly  with  the  laboring  elames, 
and  paitook  of  the  savage  featarea  of  a  serrile  re- 
Tolt;  it  totally  sabveitcd  the  institutions  of  the 
eoQOlry,  beeaose  it  eondensed  within  a  few  years 
the  changes  which  ahoold  have  taken  place  in  as 
maoy  centaries ;  it  speedily  fell  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  people,  becanse 
its  gaidance  was  early  abandoned  by  the  higher 
lo  the  lower  orders ;  it  led  to  a  general  spoliation 
of  property,  because  it  was  founded  on  a  universal 
insurrection  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  France 
would  have  done  less  at  the  Rerolution,  if  she  had 
dooe  more  before  it ;  she  would  not  have  so  on- 
mereifoJly  unsheathed  the  sword  to  govern  if  she 
had  not  so  long  been  governed  by  the  sword ;  she 
wooJd  not  have  fallen  for  years  under  the  guillotine 
of  the  populace,  if  she  had  not  groaned  for  centa- 
ries onder  the  fetters  of  the  nobility. 

'*  It  is  in  periods  of  apparent  disaster,  during  the 
sofferiog  of  whole  generationa,  that  the  greatest 
improreoeDts  on  human  character  have  been  ef- 
fected, and  a  foundation  laid  for  thoae  changes 
vhicb  aliimately  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  spe- 
eies.  The  wars  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Norman 
Cooqaest,  the  Contests  of  the  Roses,  the  Great 
RehellioD,  are  apparently  the  most  disastrous  pe- 
lioda  of  our  annals ;  those,  in  which  civil  discord 
vas  most  forioos,  and  public  suffering  most  univer- 
sal. Yet  these  are  precisely  the  periods  in  which 
its  pecQJiar  temper  waa  given  to  the  English  cha- 
neter,aDd  the  greatest  addition  made  to  the  causes 
of  English  prosperity ;  in  which  courage  arose 
out  of  the  extremity  of  misfortune,  national  union 
out  of  foreign  oppression,  public  emancipation  out 
of  aristociatic  disaension,  general  freedom  out  of 
regal  ambition.  The  national  character  which  we 
DOW  posBcsa,  the  pablie  benefits  we  now  enjoy,  the 
freedom  by  which  we  are  distinguished,  the  energy 
bf  vfaich  we  are  sustained,  are  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  renovating  storms  which  have,  in  for- 
iwt  ages,  passed  over  our  country.  The  darkest 
periods  of  French  annals,  in  like  manner,  those  of 
^  successors  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  English 
^'us,  of  the  contests  of  religion,  of  the  despotism 
of  the  Bourbons,  are  probably  the  ones  which  have 
fonoed  the  most  honorable  features  of  the  French 
character;  which  have  ingrafted  on  the  slavish 
habits  of  Roman  aervitode  the  generous  eourage 
of  modem  chivalry ;  on  the  passive  submission  of 
feudal  ignorance,  the  impetuous  valor  of  victorious 
Patriotism ;  whicb  have  extricated,  from  the  colli- 
sioo  of  opinion,  the  powers  of  thought,  and  nursed, 
unid  the  eomption  of  despotism,  tho  seeds  of 
liberty.  Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
^,  the  same  beneficial  law  of  Nature  may  be 
dneened ;  and  the  annals  of  its  career  will  not  be 
thrown  away,  if,  amid  the  greatest  calamitiea,  they 
^^^  eoofidenee  in  the  Wisdom  which  governs, 
ud  jstpire  hatred  at  the  vicea  which  desolate  the 
worid." 


And,  tracing  the  effects  which  the  American  Re- 
volution had  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  in  France,  he  says :  **  While  the  minds  of 
the  people  wen  in  a  state  of  ferment,  arising  from 
the  concurrence  of  so  many  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
the  imprudent  policy  of  the  French  government  in 
engaging  in  the  American  War,  lighted  a  spark 
which  speedily  set  the  train  on  fire.  From  jea- 
lousy of  the  English  power,  and  a  desire  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  that  country  in  the  contest  with 
her  colonies,  Louis  XVI.  took  the  dangerous  step 
of  aiding  the  insurgents.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  French  soldiers,  who  were  sent  over  to 
support  the  cause  of  transatlantic  freedom,  imbibed 
the  intoxicating  ideas  of  patriotic  resiatance ;  lan- 
guage unknown  in  their  own  country  grew  fami- 
liar to  their  ears ;  from  being  parties  in  a  strife 
in  which  the  authority  of  legitimate  government 
was  resisted,  they  became  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
independence ;  from  proving  victorious  in  a  con- 
test in  which  royal  power  was  overthrown,  they 
easily  passed  over  to  the  admiration  of  republican 
institutions.  The  success  of  the  Americans  shook 
the  foundations  of  despotism  in  the  Old  World,  and 
the  throne  of  Louis  tottered  from  his  efforts  to 
overthrow  that  of  the  English  monarch.  Not  that 
the  French  king  contemplated  any  such  change,  or 
was  even  convinced  of  the  expedience  of  engaging 
in  the  contest.  On  the  contrary,  his  secret  cor- 
respondence proves  that,  when  he  gave  orders  for 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  yielded  against 
his  better  judgment  to  a  passion  in  the  public  mind 
which  appeared  to  him  at  least  irresistible. 

"  The  early  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  accor- 
dingly, were  men  who  had  signalized  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  American  independence.  The 
Marquis  La  Fayette,  and  many  other  young  no- 
blemen of  talent  and  consideration,  returned  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  a  warm  admi- 
ration of  republican  institutions^  and  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  hold  them  up  to  the  imitation  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  friends  of  liberty  were  roused  by 
the  triumph  of  independence  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  flame  rapidly  spread  among  an  enthusiastio 
people,  who  had  so  many  more  real  causes  of  com- 
plaint than  the  patriots  whose  success  was  the  sub- 
ject of  their  exultation." 

Mr.  Alison  thus  alludes  to  the  first  appearance 
of  Bonaparte :  "  During  the  terrora  of  this  agi- 
tating day,  (when  the  palace  was  forced  by  the  mob 
in  *92,)  the  queen  and  the  princesses  displayed  the 
most  heroic  presence  of  mind.  As  they  were  re- 
tiring before  the  furious  multitude,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  mistaken  for  the  queen,  and  loaded 
with  maledictions.  She  forbade  her  attendants  to 
explain  the  mistake,  happy  to  draw  upon  herself 
the  perils  and  opprobrium  of  her  august  relative. 
Santerre  shortly  afler  approached  and  assured  her 
she  had  nothing  to  fear ;  that  the  people  were  come 
10  warn,  but  not  to  strike.     He  handed  her  a  red 
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cap,  which  she  put  oo  the  head  of  the  dauphin. 
The  Princess  Royal,  a  few  years  older,  was  weep- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  queen  ;  bat  the  infant,  with 
the  innocence  of  childhood,  soiiled  at  the  scene  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

'*  A  young  officer,  wiih  bis  college  companion, 
was  a  witness  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
of  this  disgraceful  scene.  He  expressed  great  re- 
gret at  the  conduct  of  the  populace,  and  the  im- 
becility of  the  ministry ;  but  when  the  king  ap- 
peared at  the  window  wiih  the  cap  of  liberty  on 
his  head,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  indig- 
nation. *  The  wretches  V  he  exclaimed ;  ♦  they 
should  cut  down  the  first  five  hundred  with  grape- 
shot,  and  the  remainder  would  soon  take  to  flight.* 
He  lired  to  put  his  principles  in  practice  on  the 
same  spot ;  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten  :  it 
was  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

These  were  the  times  when  "  France  had  got 
drunk  with  crime  to  vomit  blood."  And  while  the 
scenes  there  enacted,  put  in  requisition  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  they  also  called 
forth  and  exemplified  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
traits  of  our  nature.  Of  the  first,  was  the  *'  mas- 
sacre of  the  prisoners." 

"  Four  and  twenty  priests,  placed  under  arrest 
for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oaths,  were  in  custody 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  They  were  removed  in  six 
coaches  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  amid  the 
yells  and  execrations  of  the  mob ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  arrived  there,  than  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  furious  multitude,  headed  by  MaiHard,  armed 
with  spears  and  sabres,  dragged  out  of  their  vehi- 
cles into  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  and  there 
pierced  by  a  hundred  weapons. 

**  The  cries  of  these  victims,  who  were  hewn  to 
pieces  by  the  multitude,  first  drew,  the  eyes  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  fate  which  awaited  themselves ; 
seized  separately  and  dragged  before  an  inexorable 
tribunal,  they  were  speedily  turned  out  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  populace.  Reding  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  selected ;  the  pain  of  his  wounds  extorted 
cries  even  from  that  intrepid  Swiss  soldier  as  he 
was  hurried  along,  and  one  of  the  assassins  drew 
his  sword  across  his  throat,  and  he  perished  before 
reaching  the  judges.  The  forms  of  justice  were 
prostituted  to  the  most  inhuman  massacre ;  torn 
from  their  dungeons,  the  prisoners  were  hurried 
before  a  tribunal,  where  the  president,  MaiHard,  sai 
by  torchlight  with  a  drawn  sabre  before  him,  and 
his  robes  drenched  with  blood  ;  ofiScers  with  drawn 
swords,  and  shirts  stained  with  gore,  surrounded 
the  chair.  A  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds, 
disposed  of  the  fate  of  each  individual ;  dragged 
from  the  pretended  judgment  hall,  they  were  turned 
out  to  the  populace,  who  thronged  round  the  doors, 
armed  with  sabres,  panting  for  slaughter,  and  with 
loud  cries  demanding  a  quicker  supply  of  victims. 
No  executioners  were  required;  the  people  des- 
patched the  coadeiDoed  with  their  ovo  bands  and 


sometimes  enjoyed  the  savage  pleasure  of  beholding 
them  run  a  considerable  distance  before  they  ex- 
pired. Immured  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
building,  the  other  prisoners  endured  the  a^ony 
of  witnessing  xhe  prolonged  sufferings  of  their 
comrades ;  a  dreadful  thirst  added  to  their  tortares, 
and  the  inhuman  jailors  refused  even  a  draught  of 
water  to  their  earnest  entreaties.  Some  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  observe  in  what  attitude  death 
soonest  relieved  its  victims,  and  resolved,  whea 
their  hour  arrived,  to  keep  their  hands  down,  lest, 
by  warding  off  the  strokes,  they  should  prolong 
their  sufferings. 

"  The  populace,  however,  in  the  court  of  the 
Abbaye,  complained  that  the  foremost  only  got  a 
stroke  at  the  prisoners,  and  that  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  murdering  the  aristocrau. 
It  was,  in  consequence,  agreed  that  those  in  ad- 
vance should  only  strike  with  the  backs  of  their 
sabres,  and  that  the  wretched  victims  should  be 
made  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  long  avenue  of 
murderers,  each  of  whom  should  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  striking  them  before  they  expired.  The 
women  in  the  adjoining  quarter  of  the  city  made  a 
formal  demand  to  the  commune  for  lights  to  see 
th6  massacres,  and  a  lamp  was,  in  consequence, 
placed  near  the  spot  where  the  victims  issued, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  Benches,  under 
the  charge  of  sentinels,  were  next  arranged  '^  Pour 
les  Messieurs,'*^  and  another,  '*  Pour  les  Dames,^ 
to  witness  the  spectacle.  As  each  successive 
prisoner  was  turned  out  of  the  gate,  yells  of  joy 
rose  from  the  multitude,  and  when  be  fell  they 
danced  like  cannibals  round  his  remains." 

Does  it  not  appear  strange,  even  among  the  in- 
consistencies of  human  nature,  that  among  such  peo- 
ple, and  in  such  times,  materials  should  exist  for 
such  a  picture  as  the  following?  It  is  drawn  in  the 
most  simple  and  beautiful  style  of  our  author:  *'A 
young  man,  named  Girey  Dufoc6,  was  broiifrht  to 
the  bar  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  presi- 
dent asked  if  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Brissot.  "  I 
had  that  happiness."  "  What  is  your  opinion  of 
him  ?"  "  That  he  lived  like  Aristides,  and  died 
like  Sidney !"  was  the  intrepid  answer.  He  was 
forthwith  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished 
with  the  firmness  of  his  departed  friend. 

**  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  one  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed and  virtuous  of  the  proscribed  deputies,  had  es- 
caped soon  af\er  the  2d  of  June  from  Paris.  Tired 
of  wandering  through  the  provinces,  he  returned 
to  the  capital,  and  lived  concealed  in  the  house  of 
one  of  those  faithful  friends,  of  whom  the  Revola- 
tion  produced  so  many  examples.  His  wife,  in- 
fluenced by  the  most  tender  attachment,  incessantly 
watched  over  his  safety.  In  the  street,  one  dsy. 
she  met  one  of  the  Jacobins,  who  assured  her  of 
his  interest  in  her  husband,  and  professed  his  desire 
to  give  him  an  asylum  in  his  own  house.  RabaQ<it 
being  informed  of  the  circomatanee,  and  desfroo* 
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of  aafiDg  bis  generous  host  from  farther  danger, 
ioformed  the  Jacobin  of  his  place  of  retreat,  and 
assigned  an  boar  of  the  night  for  him  to  come  and 
remove  him  from  it.  The  perfidious  wretch  came 
aceompaoied  by  gens-d'armes,  who  dragged  their 
Tictim,  with  his  friendly  host  and  hostess,  to  the 
Rerolatiooary  Tribunal,  whence  they  were  sent  to 
the  scaffold.  In  despair,  at  having  been  the  in- 
stnunent,  howerer  innocent,  of  such  treachery, 
his  wife,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  put 
benelf  to  death. 

"  Madame  Roland  was  the  next  victim.  This  he- 
roic woman  had  been  early  involved  in  the  pro- 
seriptioo  of  the  Girondists,  of  whom  her  splendid 
uleDts  had  almost  rendered  her  the  head.  Con- 
fined io  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  she  employed  the 
tediots  months  of  captivity  in  composing  the  me- 
mm  which  so  well  illustrate  her  eventful  life. 
VSith  a  firm  band  she  traced,  in  that  gloomy  abode, 
the  joyous  as  well  as  the  melancholy  periods  of  her 
existence;  the  brilliant  dreams  and  ardent  patri- 
otism of  her  youth ;  the  stormy  and  eventful  scenes 
of  her  matorer  years ;  the  horrors  and  anguish  of 
her  latest  days.  While  suffering  under  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  people,  when  about  to  die  under  the 
Tiolence  of  the  mob,  she  never  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  yooth,  or  regretted  her  martyrdom  in 
the  caoae  of  freedom.  If  the  thoughts  of  her 
daDghter  and  her  husband  sometimes  melted  her  to 
tears,  she  regained  her  firmness  on  every  impor- 
tant occasion.  Her  Memoirs  evince  unbroken  se- 
renity of  mind,  though  she  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted in  their  composition  by  the  cries  of  those 
whom  the  executioners  were  dragging  from  the 
adjoining  cells  to  the  scaffold. 

'*  On  the  day  of  her  trial  she  was  dressed  with 
serapaloQs  care  in  white.  Her  fine  black  hair  fell 
in  profuse  curls  to  her  waist ;  but  the  display  of 
its  beamy  was  owing  to  her  jailors,  who  had  de- 
prived her  of  all  means  of  dressing  it.  She  chose 
tbal  dreaa  as  emblematic  of  the  purity  of  her  mind. 
Her  adfocate,  M.  Chaveau  Lagarde,  visited  her  to 
rei^iveher  last  instructions;  drawing  a  ring  from 
her  finger,  she  said,  *  To-morrow  I  shall  be  no 
njore ;  1  know  well  the  fate  which  awaits  me ; 
yoar  hind  assistance  could  be  of  no  avail ;  it  would 
endanger  you  without  saving  me.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, J  pray  you,  come  to  the  tribunal,  but  accept 
tbis  aa  the  last  testimony  of  my  regard.*  Her  de- 
fence, composed  by  herself  the  night  before  the 
Iriai,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  touching  monu- 
ments of  the  Revolution.  Her  answers  to  the  in- 
terrogatories of  the  judges,  the  dignity  of  her  man- 
wr,the  beauty  of  her  figure,  melted  even  the  Revo- 
feiiooaiy  audience  with  pity.  Finding  they  could 
iaipiiciie  her  in  no  other  way,  the  president  asked 
^  if  she  was  acquainted  with  the  place  of  her 
bosbaod'a  retreat.  She  replied,  that  'whether 
she  Jmew  it  or  not,  she  would  not  reveal  it,  and 
^^  there  wis  do  law  by  which  the  was  obliged,  in 


a  court  of  justice,  to  violate  the  strongest  feelings 
of  nature.'  Upon  this  she  was  immediately  con- 
demned. When  the  reading  of  her  sentence  was 
concluded,  she  rose  and  said,  *  You  jodge  me  wor- 
thy to  share  the  fate  of  the  great  men  whom  you 
have  assassinated.  I  shall  endeavor  to  imitate 
their  firmness  on  the  scaffold.'  She  regained  her 
prison  with  an  elastic  step  and  beaming  eye.  Her 
whole  soul  appeared  absorbed  in  the  heroic  feelings 
with  which  she  was  animated. 

"  She  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  in  the  same 
car  with  a  man  whose  firmness  was  not  equal  to 
her  own.  While  passing  along  the  streets,  her 
whole  anxiety  appeared  to  be  to  support  his  cour* 
age.  She  did  this  with  so  much  simplicity  and 
effect,  that  she  frequently  brought  a  smile  on  the 
lips  which  were  about  to  perish.  At  the  place 
of  execution  she  bowed  before  the  gigantic  statue 
of  Liberty,  and  pronounced  the  memorable  words, 
'  Oh,  Liberty !  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in 
your  name !'  When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  she  had  the  generosity  to  renounce,  in  fa- 
vor of  her  companion,  the  privilege  of  being  first 
executed.  *  Ascend  first,'  said  she ;  '  let  me  at 
least  spare  you  the  pain  of  seeing  my  blood  flow.* 
Turning  to  the  executioner,  she  asked  if  he  would 
consent  to  that  arrangement.  He  replied,  '  That 
his  orders  were  that  she  should  die  first.'  *  Yon 
cannot,'  said  she,  with  a  smile, '  I  am  sore,  refuse 
a  woman  her  last  request  V  Undismayed  by  the 
spectacle  which  immediately  ensued,  she  calmly 
bent  her  head  under  the  guillotine,  and  perished 
with  the  serenity  she  had  evinced  ever  since  her 
imprisonment. 

**  Madame  Roland  had  predicted  that  her  hus* 
band  would  not  long  surrive  her.  Her  prophecy 
was  speedily  fulfilled.  A  few  days  afterward,  he 
was  found  dead  on  the  road  between  Paris  and 
Rouen ;  he  had  stabbed  himself  in  that  situation, 
that  he  might  not,  by  the  situation  in  which  his 
body  was  found,  betray  the  generous  friends  who 
had  sheltered  him  in  his  misfortunes.  In  his 
pocket  was  contained  a  letter,  in  these  terms : 
*  Whoever  you  are,  oh !  passenger,  who  discover 
my  body,  respect  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate. 
They  are  those  of  a  man  who  consecrated  his  whole 
life  to  be  useful  to  his  country ;  who  died  as  he  had 
lived,  virtuous  and  unsullied.  May  my  fellow- 
citizens  embrace  more  humane  sentiments  :  not 
fear,  but  indignation,  made  me  quit  my  retreat 
when  I  heard  of  the  murder  of  my  wife.  I  loathed 
a  world  stained  with  so  many  crimes.'  " 

Bttt  with  the  blood-drunken  populace,  it  was  not 
enough  to  burn  and  to  kill.  It  makes  the  warm 
blood  grow  chill  in  our  veins  to  read  of  the  fright- 
ful excesses  of  the  times.  The  graves  were  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  dead  dragged  from  thein  resting- 
places,  to  be  outraged  by  the  people.  Mad  with 
crime,  they  moved  the  gates  of  hell  in  impotent 
rage  against  the  King  of  Heaven,  the  Almighty 
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Jehovah  himself.  With  all  ihe  wickedneBS  of  man, 
it  remained  for  the  French  Revolution,  to  exhibit 
sach  a  picture  as  this : 

'*  The  execution  of  the  Queen  was  an  act  of 
defiance  by  the  National  Convention  to  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe.  It  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  measure  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
barbarous — the  violation  of  the  tombs  of  St.  Denis, 
and  the  profanation  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
of  France.  By  a  decree  of  the  convention,  these 
venerable  asylums  of  departed  greatness  were  or- 
dered to  be  destroyed ;  a  measure  never  adopted 
by  the  English  Parliament  even  daring  the  phrensy 
of  the  Covenant,  and  which  proves  that  political 
fanaticism,  will  push  men  to  greater  extremities 
than  religious.  A  furious  multitude  precipitated 
itself  out  of  Paris;  the  tombs  of  Henry  IV.,  of 
Francis  I.,  and  of  Louis  XII.,  were  ransacked 
and  their  bones  scattered  in  the  air.  Even  the 
glorious  name  of  Turenoe  could  not  protect  bis 
grave  from  spoliation.  His  remains  were  almost 
uttdecayed,  as  when  he  received  the  fatal  wound  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lech.  The  bones  of  Charles  V., 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  were  dispersed.  At  his 
feet  was  found  the  coffin  of  the  faithful  Du  Gues- 
din,  and  French  hande  pro&ned  the  skeleton  before 
which  English  invasion  had  rolled  back.  Most  of 
these  tombs  were  found  to  be  strongly  secured. 
Much  time,  and  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and 
labor,  was  required  to  burst  their  barriers.  They 
would  have  resisted  forever  the  decay  of  time  or 
the  violence  of  enemies ;  they  yielded  to  the  fury 
of  domestic  dissension. 

'^  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  general 
attack  upon  the  monuments  and  remains  of  anti- 
quity throughout  all  France.  The  sepulchres  of 
the  great  of  past  times,  of  the  barons  and  generals 
of  the  feudal  ages,  of  the  Paladins,  and  the  Cru* 
aaders,  were  involved  in  one  undistinguished  ruin. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  glories  oi  antiquity  were  for- 
gotten, or  sought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
tomb  of  Du  Guesclin  shared  the  same  fate  as  that 
of  Ijouis  XIV.  The  sculls  of  monarchs  and  he- 
roes were  tossed  about  like  footballs  by  the  pro- 
fane multitude :  like  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet, 
they  made  a  jest  of  the  lips  before  which  nations 
had  trembled. 

"  The  monumental  remains  which  had  escaped 
their  sacrilegious  fury  were  subsequently  collected 
by  order  of  the  Directory,  and  placed  in  a  great 
museum  at  Paris,  where  they  long  remained  piled 
and  heaped  together  in  broken  confusion  :  an  em- 
blem of  the  Revolution,  which  destroyed  in  a  few 
years  what  centuries  of  glory  had  erected. 

''Having  massacred  the  great  of  the  present,  and 
insulted  the  illustrious  of  former  ages,  nothing  re- 
mained to  the  Revolutionists  but  to  direct  their 
vengeance  against  Heaven  itself.  Pach6,  Hebert, 
and  Chaumette,  the  leaders  of  the  municipality, 
ptt\>licly  expressed  their  determination  *  to  dethrone 


the  King  of  Heaven  as  well  as  the  monarchs  of 
the  earth.*  To  accomplish  this  design,  they  pre- 
vailed on  Gobet,  the  apostate  Constitutic^al  bishop 
of  Paris,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
and  there  abjure  the  Christian  failh.  He  declared 
'  that  no  other  national  religion  was  now  required 
but  that  of  liberty,  equality,  and  morality/  Many 
of  the  Constitutional  bisfaope  and  clergy  in  the 
convention  joined  in  the  proposition.  Crowds  of 
drunken  artisans  and  shameless  prostitutes  crowded 
to  the  bar,  and  trampled  under  their  feet  the  sacred 
vases,  consecrated  for  ages  to  the  holiest  purposes 
of  religion.  The  sections  of  Paris  shortly  after 
followed  the  example  of  the  Constitutional  clergy, 
and  publicly  abjured  the  Christian  religion.  The 
churches  were  stripped  of  all  their  ornameots; 
their  plate  and  valuable  contents  brought  in  heaps 
to  the  municipality  and  the  convention,  from  wheoce 
they  were  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  melted  down. 
Trampling  under  foot  the  images  of  our  Savioor 
and  the  Virgin,  they  elevated,  amid  shoots  of  ap- 
plause, the  busts  of  Marat  and  Lepelletier,  and 
danced  round  them,  singing  parodies  on  the  Halle- 
lujah, and  dancing  the  Carmagnole." 

We  shall  close  onr  notice  of  the  first  part  of  this 
elegantly  written  and  valuable  history,  with  the  aa- 
thor^s  account  of  the  reduction  of  Lyons,  waitiog 
till  the  issue  of  the  dnd  part,  for  a  notice  of  the 
period  to  which  it  relates : 

*'  But  all  these  heroic  eflforts  could  not  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  more  fatal  eneoDy  within  its  walls. 
Famine  was  consuming  the  strength  of  the  be- 
sieged; for  long  the  women  had  renounced  the 
use  of  bread,  in  order  to  reserve  it  for  the  comba- 
tants ;  but  they  were  soon  reduced  to  half  a  poood 
a  day  of  this  humble  fare.  The  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants  lived  on  a  scanty  supply  of  oats,  which 
was  daily  served  out,  with  the  most  rigid  economyi 
from  the  public  magazine.  But  even  these  re- 
sources were  at  length  exhausted ;  in  the  begio- 
ning  of  October,  provisions  of  every  kind  had 
failed ;  and  the  thirty  sections  of  Lyons,  sabdaed 
by  stern  necessity,  were  compelled  to  nominate 
deputies  to  proceed  to  the  hostile  camp. 

"  Th6  brave  Precy,  however,  even  in  this  extrem- 
ity, disdained  to  submit.  With  generous  derotiou, 
he  resolved  to  force  his  way,  at  the  head  of  a  cho- 
sen band,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  seek  in 
foreign  climes  that  freedom  of  which  France  had 
become  unworthy.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of 
October,  the  heroic  column,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  Lyons,  set  forth,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  what  little  property 
they  could  save  from  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes. 
They  began  in  two  columns  their  perilous  march, 
guided  by  the  light  of  their  burning  habitations, 
amid  the  tears  and  blessings  of  those  friends  who 
remained  behind.  Scarcely  had  they  set  oat,  how- 
ever, when  a  bomb  fell  into  an  ammunition  wagoo, 
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bj  the  explosion  of  which,  great  numbers  were 
killed.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  head  of 
the  colamn  broke  the  division  opposed  to  it,  and 
forced  its  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers, 
i)ot  an  overwhelming  force  soon  assailed  the  centre 
ud  rear.  As  they  proceeded,  they  found  themselves 
eoreioped  on  every  side :  all  the  heights  were  lined 
with  cannon,  and  every  house  filled  with  soldiers ; 
ao  iodiacrimiDate  massacre  took  place,  in  which 
men,  women  and  infants  alike  perished ;  and  of  the 
whole  who  lefl  Lyons,  scarcely  fifty  forced  their 
way  with  Preey  into  the  Swiss  territories. 

''On  the  following  day  the  Repablieans  took 
possession  of  Lyons.  The  troops  observed  strict 
discipline ;  they  were  lodged  in  barracks,  or  bivou- 
aelted  on  the  place  Bellecour  and  the  Terreaaz : 
the  inhabitants  indulged  a  feeling  hope  that  a  feel- 
ug  of  hnmaoity  had  at  length  touched  the  bosoms 
of  their  conquerors.  They  little  knew  the  bitter- 
Bess  of  Republican  hatied :  Lyons  was  not  spared ; 
it  WIS  only  reserved  for  cold-blooded  vengeance. 
'*  No  sooner  was  the  town  subdued  than  Cou- 
thoo  entered  at  the  head  of  the  authorities  of  the 
conrentioD,  and  inBtantly  reinstated  the  Jacobin 
mnnicipality  in  full  sovereignty,  and  commissioned 
them  to  seek  out  and  denounce  the  guilty.  He 
wrote  to  Paris  that  the  inhabitants  consisted  of 
(hree  classes :  1.  The  guilty  rich.  2.  The  selfish 
rich.  3,  The  ignorant  workmen,  incapable  of 
soj  wickedoess.  *The  first,' he  said, '  should  be 
guillotined,  and  their  houses  destroyed ;  the  for- 
tuses  of  the  second  confiscated ;  and  the  third  re- 
noTed  elsewhere,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a 
Repoblicaa  colony.' 

"'On  (he  rains  of  this  infamous  city,'  said  Bar- 
r«re,in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  Public  Safety, 
vheo  he  announced  that  Lyons  was  subdued » '  shall 
be  raised  a  monument  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
contention ;  and  on  it  shall  be  engraved  the  in- 
scription, '  Lyons  made  war  on  freedom:  Lyons  is 
M  more.'  The  name  of  the  unfortunate  city  was 
snpprcssed  by  a  decree  of  the  convention  :  it  was 
termed  the  'Commune  Affranchie.'  All  the  in- 
habitants were  appointed  to  be  disarmed,  and  the 
vhole  city  destroyed,  with  the  exception  only  of 
^poot^s  boose,  the  manufactories,  the  great  work- 
shops, the  hospitals,  and  public  monuments.  A 
commission  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  in- 
£ct  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants :  at  their  head 
were  Coothon  and  CoUot  d'Herbois.  The  former 
pr^ed  over  the  destniction  of  the  edifices,  the 
Utter  over  the  annihilation  of  the  inhabitants.  At- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  satellites,  Couthon  traversed 
the  finest  quarters  of  the  city  with  a  silver  hammer ; 
^  stxQck  at  the  door  of  the  devoted  houses,  ex- 
elauning  at  the  same  time,  '  Rebellious  house,  I 
stiike  ^ou  in  the  name  of  the  law !'  Instantly  the 
agents  of  destruction,  of  whom  twenty  thousand 
vere  in  the  pay  of  the  convention,  surrounded  the 
dwelling  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.     The  ex- 


pense  of  these  demolitions,  which  continued  with- 
out interruption  for  six  months,  was  greater  than  it 
cost  to  raise  the  princely  Hotel  of  the  Invalids :  it 
Amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  jEJ700,000.  The 
palaces  thus  destroyed  were  the  finest  private 
buildings  in  France,  three  stories  in  height,  and 
erected  in  the  richest  style  of  the  buildings  of 
Louis  XIV. 

*'  But  this  vengeance  on  inanimate  stones  was  but 
a  prelude  to  more  bloody  executions.  CoUot  d'Her- 
bois,  the  next  proconsul,  was  animated  with  an 
envenomed  feeling  towards  the  inhabitants;  ten 
years  before  he  had  been  hissed  off  their  stage,  and 
the  vicissitudbs  of  the  Revolution  had  now  placed 
resistless  power  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  pro- 
vincial comedian  ;  an  emblem  of  the  too  frequent 
tendency  of  civil  convulsions  to  elevate  whatever 
is  base,  and  sink  whatever  is  noble  among  man- 
kind. The  discarded  actor  resolved  at  leisure  to 
gratify  a  revenge  of  ten  years'  duration ;  innume- 
rable benefits  since  conferred  on  him  by  the  people 
of  Lyons,  and  no  small  share  of  their  favor,  had 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  this  ancient  grudge. 
Foueh^  (of  Nantes,)  afterwards  so  well  known  as 
minister  of  police  under  Napoleon,  the  worthy  as- 
sociate of  CoUot  d^Herbois,  published  before  his 
arrival  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  '  that 
the  French  people  could  acknowledge  'no  other 
worship  but  that  of  universal  morality ;  no  other 
faith  but  that  of  its  own  sovereignty ;  that  all  re- 
ligious emblems  placed  on  the  roads,  on  the  houses, 
or  on  public  places,  should  be  destroyed ;  that  the 
mortcloth  used  at  funerals  should  bear,  instead  of  a 
religious  emUem,  a  figure  of  Sleep,  and  that  over 
the  gale  of  the  cemetery  should  be  written.  Death 
is  an  eternal  sleep.^ 

'*  Proceeding  on  these  atheistical  principles,  the 
first  step  of  Collet  d'Herbois  and  Fouch6  was  to 
institute  a  f6te  in  honor  of  Chalier,  the  Republican 
governor  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  the  most  execrable 
character,  who  had  been  put  to  death  on  the  first 
insurrection  against  the  rule  of  the  convention. 
The  churches  were  next  closed,  the  priests  ahol- 
isbed,  the  decade  established,  and  every  vestige  of 
religion  extinguished.  The  bust  of  Chalier  was 
then  carried  through  the  streets,  followed  by  an 
immense  crowd  of  assassins  and  prostitutes,  ex- 
claiming, '  A  has  les  aristocrates !  Vive  le  guillo- 
tine !'  After  them  came  an  ass,  bearing  the  Gospel, 
the  cross,  the  commumon  vases,  and  all  the  most 
sacred  emblems  of  the  Christian  worship ;  the  pro- 
cession came  to  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  where  an 
altar  was  prepared  amid  the  ruins  of  that  once 
splendid  square.  Fouch6  then  exclaimed,  *The 
blood  of  the  wicked  can  alone  appease  thy  manes ! 
We  swear  before  thy  sacred  image  to  avenge  thy 
death  :  the  blood  of  the  aristoerats  shall  serve  for 
its  incense.'  At  the  same  time  a  fire  was  lighted 
on  the  altar,  the  crucifix  and  the  gospel  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  the  consecrated  bread  trampled 
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ander  the  feet  of  the  mob,  and  the  ass  compelled  to 
drink  out  of  the  communion  cup  the  consecrated 
wine.  AAer  this,  the  procession,  singing  indecent 
songs,  traversed  the  streets,  followed  by  an  ambu- 
latory guillotine. 

"  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  established  under 
such  auspices,  was  not  slow  in  consummating  the 
work  of  destruction.  '  Convinced,  as  we  are,* 
said  Collot  d'Herbois,  '  that  there  is  not  an  inno- 
cent soul  in  the  whole  city  but  such  as  was  loaded 
with  chains  by  the  enemies  of  the  people,  we  are 
steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  mercy :  we  are 
resolved  that  the  blood  of  the  patriots  shall  be  re- 
venged in  a  manner  at  once  prompt  and  terrible. 
The  decree  of  the  convention  for  the  destruction 
of  Lyons  has  been  passed,  but  hardly  anything  has 
been  done  for  its  execution.  The  work  of  demo- 
lition goes  on  too  slowly :  more  rapid  destruction  is 
required  by  Republican  impatience.  The  explo- 
sion of  the  mine  or  the  ravages  of  fire  caii  alone 
express  its  omnipotence ;  its  will  can  admit  of  no 
control,  like  the  mandates  of  t3rrant8 :  it  shoald  re- 
semble the  lightning  of  Heaven.'  *We  must 
annihilate  at  once  the  enemies  of  the  Republic ; 
that  mode  of  revenging  the  outraged  sovereignty 
of  the  people  will  be  infinitely  more  appalling  than 
the  trifling  and  insufficient  work  of  the  guillotine. 
Often  twenty  wretches  on  the  same  day  have  un- 
dergone punishment,  but  my  impatience  is  insati- 
able till  all  the  conspirators  have  disappeared; 
popular  vengeance  calls  for  the  destruction  of  our 
whole  enemies  at  one  blow ;  we  are  preparing  the 
thunder.* 

**In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  orders  were 
given  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  redouble 
their  exertions.  '  We  are  dying  of  fatigue,'  said 
the  judges  and  the  executioner  to  Collot  d*Her- 
bois.  *  Republicans,'  replied  he,  *  the  amount  of 
your  labors  is  nothing  to  mine :  bum  with  the  same 
ardor  as  I  for  your  country,  and  you  will  soon  re- 
eover  your  strength.'  But  the  ferocity  of  their 
persecutors  was  disappointed  by  the  heroism  which 
roost  of  these  victims  displayed  in  their  last  mo- 
ments. Seated  on  the  fatal  chariots,  they  embraced 
each  other  with  transports  of  enthnsiasm,  exclaim- 
ing, 

*  Moorir  poar  la  pttrie 

Est  le  sort  le  plus  doax, 

Le  plus  (ligne  d 'en vie.* 

**  Many  women  watched  for  the  hour  when  their 
husbands  were  to  pass  to  execution,  precipita- 
ted themselves  upon  the  chariot,  locked  them  in 
their  arms,  and  voluntarily  suffered  death  by  their 
side.  Daughters  surrendered  their  honor  to  save 
their  parents'  lives ;  but  the  monsters  who  violated 
them,  adding  treachery  to  crime,  led  them  out  to 
behold  the  execution  of  the  objects  for  whom  they 
bad  submitted  to  sacrifices  worse  than  death  itself. 

**  Deeming  the  daily  execution  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
saeh  persons  too  tardy  a  display  of  Republican 


vengeance,  Collot  d'Herbois  prepared  a  new  and 
simultaneous  mode  of  punishment.  Sixty  captives 
of  both  sexes,  were  led  out  together,  tightly  bound 
in  a  file,  to  the  Place  du  Brotteaux ;  they  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  files,  with  a  deep  ditch  on  each  side, 
which  was  to  be  their  place  of  sepulchre,  while  gen- 
darmes, with  uplifted  sabres,  threatened  with  instant 
death  whoever  moved  from  the  position  in  which 
they  stood.  At  the  extremity  of  the  file,  two  can- 
non, loaded  with  grape,  were  so  placed  as  to  enfilade 
the  whole.  The  wretched  victims  beheld  with 
firmness  the  awful  preparations,  and  continued 
singing  the  patriotic  hymns  of  the  Lyonese,  till  the 
signal  was  given  and  the  guns  were  discharged. 
Few  were  so  fortunate^  as  to  obtain  death  at  the 
first  fire ;  the  greater  part  were  merely  mutilated, 
and  fell  uttering  piercing  cries,  and  beseeching  the 
soldiers  to  put  a  period  to  their  sufferings.  Broken 
limbs,  torn  off  by  the  shot,  were  scattered  in  every 
direction,  while  the  blood  flowed  in  torrents  into 
the  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  line.  A  second 
and  a  third  discharge  were  insufllcieot  to  complete 
the  work  of  destruction,  till  at  length  the  gendar- 
merie, unable  to  witness  such  protracted  sufferings, 
rushed  in  and  despatched  the  survivors  with  their 
sabres.  The  bodies  were  collected  and  thrown 
into  the  Rhone. 

"  On  the  following  day,  this  bloody  scene  was  re- 
newed on  a  still  greater  scale.  Two  hundred  and 
nine  captives,  drawn  from  the  prisons  of  Roanne, 
were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  judges  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and,  after  merely  interrogating 
them  as  to  their  names  and  professions,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  gendarmerie  read  a  sentence,  condemn- 
ing them  all  to  be  executed  together.  In  vain 
several  exclaimed  that  they  had  l^n  mistaken  for 
others — that  they  were  not  the  persons  condemned. 
With  such  precipitance  was  the  affair  conducted, 
that  two  commissaries  of  the  prison  were  led  out 
along  with  theit  captives ;  their  cries,  their  reclama- 
tions, were  alike  disregarded.  In  passing  the  bridge 
Morand,  the  error  was  discovered  upon  the  prison- 
ers being  counted :  it  was  intimated  to  Collot 
d'Herbois  that  there  were  two  too  many.  *  ^^  hat 
signifies  it,'  said  he,  *  that  there  are  two  too  many :  if 
they  die  to-day,  they  cannot  die  to-morrow.'  The 
whole  were  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  a 
meadow  near  the  granary  of  Part  Dien,  where  they 
were  attached  to  one  cord,  made  fkst  to  trees  at 
stated  intervals,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  numerous  pickets  of  soldiers  disposed 
so  as  by  one  discharge  to  destroy  them  all.  At  a 
signal  given,  the  fusillade  commenced ;  but  few  were 
killed ;  the  greater  part  had  only  a  jaw  or  a  limb 
broken,  and,  uttering  the  most  piercing  cries,  broke 
loose  in  their  agony  from  the  rope,  and  were  cut 
down  by  the  gendarmerie  in  endeavoring  to  escape. 
The  great  numbers  who  survived  the  discharge  ren- 
dered the  work  of  destruction  a  most  laborioui 
operation,  and  several  were  still  breathing  on  the 
following  day,  when  their  bodies  were  mingled 
with  quicklime,  and  cast  into  a  common  grave. 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouch6  were  witnesses  of 
this  butchery  from  a  distance,  by  means  of  tel^ 
scopes  which  they  directed  to  the  spot." 
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Lyre  of  the  sonny  Sooth,  awake. 
That  'neath  the  myrtles  loll'd  so  long, 

Dost  dream  the  dulcet  hour*  away, 
Aod  hide  ibee  from  the  toib  of  song. 

Awake !  for  by  the  fitful  strain 
That  thrills  oa  with  its  cadence  sweet, 

I  know  thou  baat  a  soul  of  fire. 
Let  the  wild  winds  thy  voice  repeat. 

Bom,  where  ao  atrong,  'oeatb  favoring  skies 
The  germs  of  eloquence  did  swell. 

Where  Henry's  band  impassioned  struck 
Of  Liberty,  the  sounding  shell ; 

W^here  M anhall  plac'd,  with  classic  pen, 
HJ3  Country's  name  on  History's  scroll. 

And  round  his  stainless  mensory,  wreath *d 
The  Tirtoes  of  a  godlike  soul ; 

Bom  where  so  many  a  lofty  mind 
Ixx>k'd  kindling  forth,  from  eyes  of  flanne, 

Where  many  a  ruler  of  oor  realm 
Enwrapp'd  them  in  their  robes  of  fame ) 

Bora  where  Mount- Vernon's  precious  dust 
A  Mecca-shrine  for  Earth  doth  rear, 

Breathe  boldly  like  a  passioa-gost 
Strtins  which  an  anboni  race  shall  hear. 

The  northern  harp  'mid  breezes  cold 

Doth  fondly  list  thy  sister-lay, 
No  longer  let  isglorioos  rest 

Thy  noblest  birthright  steal  away : 

Ljie  of  the  Soath,— awake !— awake  I— 
That  'neath  th«  myrtles  luU'd  too  long, 

Haih  dream'd  aw^ay  the  dulcet  hours, — 
And  hid  thee  from  the  toil  of  song. 
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THE  MUFFLED  PRIEST. 

A  8CBNK  IN   BOMS. 

The  aiales  of  the  chapel,  lately  thronged  with 
aooy  worahipp«ra,  were  silent.  The  soands  of 
pnyer  which  bad  echoed  through  the  groined  roof, 
vere  hushed.  The  assembly  which  had  knelt  in 
solemn,  bat  erroneous  devotioo,  had  disappeared ; 
ud  the  stone  image-^tbe  senseless  object  of  their 
adomioB— smiled  grimly  in  the  gloomy  loneliDOss, 
u  kis  ebiselled  features  displayed  themselves  in 
^  temple,  erected  by  superstitious  wealth,  to  his 
lerfice. 

Bat  one  indiTidaal  remained,  a  long  robe  of 
sombre  hue  concealing  bis  person,  who  leaned,  as 
if  in  deep  thought,  against  the  pedestal,  on  which 
«<»d  the  deity.     He  was  the  deity. 

A  loDg  shadow  was  cast  on  the  floof,  and  in- 
siantly  afterward,  a  tall  gaunt  figure  appeared  at 
^  door ;  a  mantle  of  spotless  white  overhung 
^  shoolders,  scarcely  concealing  his  broad  and 
ample  thcst.  The  erectness  of  his  carriage,  the 
^igBitr  of  his  attitude,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  boM- 
neisof  hisBtep,  and  the  proud  curl  upon  his  lip, 
proclaiiDed  him  te  be  a  man  of  rank  and  ambition. 

Vol.  IX— 19 


A  contemptuous  sneer  played  upon  his  counte- 
nance— As  he  cast  his  eyes  about  the  sanctuary,  he 
glanced  towards  the  stern  deity  itself,  as  its  de- 
formed features  seemed  to  assume  an  expression  of 
indignation  at  the  audacity  of  the  intruder.  The 
stranger  then  turned  toward  the  altar  on  which,  in 
a  golden  vase,  richly  studded  with  jewels,  burned 
an  offering  of  frankincense,  emitting  a  pale  blue 
smoke,  which  rose  and  festooned  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  disseminating  its  perfume  through  the  ad- 
jacent space.  None  of  these,  however,  seemed 
to  produce  either  awe  or  respect  in  the  mind  of 
the  Roman ;  for,  striding  past  the  shrine,  he  cried : 
"  Priest !  dost  sleep?" 

The  individual  whom  he  addressed  slowly  turned 
his  head,  muttered,  "  *tis  he !"  then  drawing  his 
robe  more  closely  about  him,  answered : 

"  No,  I  sleep  not.  The  Priest  of  this  deity  is  not 
as  other  men,  he  needs  no  sleep.'' 

*'  Cease  this  folly,"  cried  the  senator  impatiently ; 
"  well  I  Know  all  tricks  and  jugglers  of  thy  crafl ; 
save  thy  precious  trash  to  dose  the  vulgar — reserve 
thy  lectures  for  the  fools  who  kneel  to  this  thing  of 
stone !" 

*'  Beware !  rash  man,"  returned  the  Priest, "  how, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  this  house,  you  brave  his  ven- 
geance; what  thou  thinkest  stone,  may  possess 
power  to  strike  terror  to  even  thy  stubborn  heart  I" 
"  Forbear  this  idle  talk,"  exclaimed  the  other. 
"  Idle  talk !"  repeated  the  Priest,  with  deep  so- 
lemnity of  manner,  "obdurate  as  thou  art,  this 
deity,  through  me,  can  disclose  that,  which  would 
make  thee  tremble !" 

'^  I  would  fain  witness  the  skill  of  which  thou 
vauntest,"  said  the  senator,  in  a  more  serious  man- 
ner ;  for,  he  was  unconsciously  imbibing  a  portion  of 
the  awe  which  pervaded  the  place. 

'■'  Thou  shalt  be  gratified,"  returned  the  Priest." 
"  What  I  now  tell,  thou  thinkest  buried  in  thine 
own  bosom,  unknown  by  others ;  if  I  disclose  it  to 
thee,  doubt  not  that  he  who  presides  here,  can  read 
the  hearts  of  all  who  approach  him,  whether  to  wor- 
ship or  to  scoff." 
'^  Proceed,  proceed,"  cried  the  other. 
"  Twenty  years  since,  Armenius,  thou  wert  a 
general,  the  commander  ef  a  legion  — — " 

"  Well  done  for  the  omniscience  of  thy  god," 
cried  the  Roman,  jeeringly ;  "  my  many  triumphs 
have  chronicled  the  troth  of  thy  remark  in  the 
archives  of  the  republic.    Is  this  thy  wonder  1" 

"  Interrupt  me  not,"  answered  the  Priest,  calmly  ; 
^  when  I  finish,  speak  what  words  thou'st  mind — 
till  then,  listen.  Twenty  years  since,  when  thou 
wert  a  general,  thou  had'st  a  friend — ha  t  start'st 
thoo  now !  Twenty  years  since,  I  too  had  a  friendf 
but  I  do  net  tremble.  Thy  friend  loved  thee,  served 
thee,  and  shared  his  all  with  thee.  Through  his 
high  influence,  when  accused  before  the  senate, 
thou  saved  thy  name,  thy  honor  and  thy  life.  Al- 
though thy  junior,  thoo  songhtest  him  for  advioe» 
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and  using  it  did^st  bind  ihy  brow  with  laurels  of  vic- 
tory. When  surrounded  by  barbarians,  and  the 
pilum  taken  from  one  of  thine  own  band,  was 
hurled  at  thee,  his  buckler  warded  off*  the  well-di- 
rected blow — but,"  and  his  manner  became  more 
impressive,  his  voice  more  melodious, "  that  friend, 
alas !  loved  an  Italian  girl,  soft,  pure,  and  lovely  as 
the  sky  which  arches  over  her  native  land — See, 
thou  start^st  again :  did  I  not  tell  thee  I  would  make 
thee  tremble  1  Yes,  he  loved  the  girl,  not  with  the 
vile  feeling  which  tempted  thee  to  gaze  upon  her 
charms,  and  admire  her  for  them  alone.  His  fond- 
ness was  for  herself,  her  rich  angelic  mind,  more 
than  even  her  dazzling  beauty.  Treacherously 
thou  Btrovest  to  supplant  him  in  her  affections,  by 
the  splendor  of  military  rank,  knowing,  as  he  had 
confided  to  thee,  that  their  vows  had  been  exchanged. 
Thou  found'st  thy  arts  useless  and  did'st  change 
thy  love  to  hatred.  The  girl  became  thy  friend^s 
wife,  when  thou,  falsely  accusing  him  of  crime, 
did'st  use  thy  power  to  tear  him  from  her  arms — 
sell  him  into  bondnge — confiscate  his  property,  and 
strike  his  name  from  the  list  of  citizens.  His  wife 
survived  her  miseries,  but  a  year,  while  thou  did^st 
return  to  the  capitol  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  ene- 
my. Yet  with  the  red  hot  hand  of  guilt,  grasping  thy 
conscience,  and  even  now,  proud  and  ostentatious 
before  the  world,  the  god  tells  me  in  thy  chamber, 
thouVt  a  coward — starting,  in  alarm,  if  the  least 
noise  breaks  on  the  midnight." 

"  Who  art  thou  that  dost  know  all  this  t*^  cried  the 
Roman,  in  evident  alarm. 

"  I  am  the  Priest,"  answered  the  other,  "  of  the 
deity,  who  can  unnerve  even  the  Roman  senator !" 

A  paleness  overspread  the  face  of  Armenios,  as 
ho  looked  first  on  the  graven  image,  and  then  on 
his  oracle ;  but,  by  a  violent  exertion,  resuming  his 
wonted  carelessness  of  demeanor,  he  said  : 

"  Well,  if  it  is  so,  let  it  rest— though  H»  all 
false,  as  thou  hast  said,  yet  here  is  a  purse ;  I  pre- 
sent it  to  thy  god,  or  thee ;  I  suppose  tt^s  the  same 
thing — I  will  to-morrow  add  another.  He  may  be 
all  thou*st  represented  him,  but  I  believe  neither  in 
stocks  nor  in  stones — however,  I  have  an  object; 
but  first.  Priest,  can'st  thou  keep  a  secretV 

"Why  ask?  have  I  not  formerly  done  ao  for 
thee  r 

"  Tis  true !  but  this  is  of  more  importance." 

"  So  shall  my  lips  be  surer  guarded." 

*•  Priest,  I  am  rich !" 

"  Thy  gifts  to  me  have  proved  it." 

**  I  am  bountiful !" 

**  Yonder  jewelled  vase  attests  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  trust  thee ;  serve  me  well, 
and  I  will  erect  a  sanctuary  to  thj  deity,  the  proudest 
in  Rome." 

**My  ears  are  open,  and  my  heart  prepared  to 
meet  thy  words,"  said  the  Priest. 

"  Tis  this,"  continued  ArmeniuB:  **  The  proud 
Augustus,  our  new  censor,  is  about  to  make  him- ' 


self  prince  of  the  senate,  and  I  would  thwart  him. 
I  have  no  line  of  noble  ancestors,  on  whom  to  base 
my  claims ;  it  is  superstition  that  must  aid  me ; 
that  thou  can^st  command.  Thy  temple  is  the  re- 
sort of  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  city— of  the 
high  and  the  low ;  by  thy  aid,  and  that  of  yonder 
stone,  my  desires  may  be  accomplished  ;  if  thoa 
wilt,  and  I  succeed  in  my  designs,  I  swear  to  keep 
my  promise." 

The  Priest  consented;  when  the  two,  having 
consulted  measures  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
scheme,  the  aspiring  senator  withdrew ;  while  the 
Priest,  drawing  aside  a  veil,  entered  an  inner  apart- 
ment, and  the  shades  of  night  enveloped  the  capital 
of  the  world. 

The  multitudinous  noises  of  the  gay  metropolis 
had  subsided ;  the  twilight  had  passed  away,  aod 
the  moon  shone  brightly  in  the  cloudless  firma- 
ment— Hwas  midnight. 

Each  pillar  reared  its  graceful  capital  distinct  in 
the  silvery  fiood  which  illumined  the  earth,  with 
nearly  the  brilliancy  of  sunshine,  save  where  its 
rays  were  caught  and  reflected  back  by  the  pale 
marble,  which  rose  in  tasteful  intercolumniatioo, 
around  the  princely  mansion  of  Armenios. 

One  object  only  gave  animation  to  the  scene,  and 
even  he  appeared  scarcely  living,  for  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  deep  shadow,  he  stood,  as  if  transfixed, 
and  made  no  motion,  save  now  and  then  the  hand, 
which  was  laid  upon  his  breast,  would  contract,  as 
if  with  nervous  action. 

Another  figure  is  added  to  the  scene — she  glides 
on  tip-toe,  and  rapidly  flies  to  meet  the  youth ;  she 
throws  herself  into  his  arms — his  lips  meet  hers— 
the  sudden  transport  of  delight — the  impassioned 
embrace,  declares' them  to  be  lovers. 

Stealing  noiselessly  into  the  deeper  shade  of  ao 
adjacent  wall,  they  are  concealed  from  every  eye, 
save  that  of  Him,  who  eaonot  look  upon  such  love, 
so  pure,  so  fervid  and  so  disinterested,  but  with 
pity  on  the  sad  fate  which  seperated  them. 

"  Agricola,  love,"  whispered  the  maid,  *'  have  I 
lingered  too  long  from  thee!  Then  wilt  forgive 
me ;  it  was  to  avoid  detection  that  I  tarried." 

The  youth  seized  her  tapering  fingers  io*his  own, 
and  pressed  them  to  his  bosom. 

**No,  love,"  he  cried,  pressing  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  bathing  them  in  the  sea  of  agony,  which 
was  rushing  from  his  eyes.  "  No,  alas !  thou  hadst 
not  lingered  long  enough ;  would  that  thou  hadst 
never  come !" 

'*  Say  not  so,  Agricola.  Wherefore  dost  thou 
weep  thusi"  she  inquired  soothingly. 

**  Because,"  he  replied,  "  this  is  the  last  time 
that  we  meet,  Maria,  and  may  I  not  eoosecrate  it 
by  a  tear,  as  one  of  fond  remembrance?** 

''The  last,  Agrieola!"  sobbed  the  tender  girl— 
*'  Oh,  name  it  not,  we  never  will  part  again." 

"  Alas !  what  would^st  thou  ?"   ' 
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''Lire  with  thee;  die  with  thee;  Maria  would 
be  iJiy  wife." 

'*  No,  no !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  as  a  pang  of 
grief  darted  through  his  eoul ;  **  no,  Maria,  it  may 
not  be !" 

^  Then,"  said  she  reprovingly,  ^*  thou  dost  not' 
lore  me,  or  thou  woold^st  not  cast  me  off*/' 

"  Lore  you  !^'  cried  he,  **  it  is  that  I  lore  well, 
too-" 

"Then,  why  not  listen  to  my  prayer  1" 

"Alas!  it  is  I  love  too  deeply." 

"  No,"  cried  the  girl,  *'  no,  Agricola ;  didst  thou 
lore  like  me,  like  me,  adore !  thou  would^st  cast 
aside  these  fears." 

"  Fears !"  repeated  the  youth,  dropping  his  hand, 
aod  flashing  a  fire  from  his  eye,  which  illuminated 
the  space  about  them ;  '^  fears,  Maria !  thou  dost  uot 
knov  me ;  to  me,  fear  is  a  stranger.  *Tis  not  that 
vhicb  inflnences  me  ;  but  recollect,  girl — Agricola 
is  a  slave  I** 

The  momentary  sternness  which  he  bad  assumed, 
did  not,  however,  damp  the  ardor  of  the  girl !  It 
leemed  to  render  bim  still  dearer  to  her.  She 
placed  her  fragile  arm  about  his  manly  neck,  and 
io  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach ;  "  Rebuke  me  not, 
mr  lore,"  she  said,  ''  thou  knowest  Agricola  is  a 
sUre ;  Cynthia,  woald  share  his  bondage  with  him. 
Her  love  should  make  his  slavery  sweeter  far  than 
freedom." 

"  Desist,  I  pray  thee,"  responded  the  youth,  en- 
circling her  waist  with  his  arm,  with  respectful 
tendeniess,  and  soAening  his  tone;  "remember 
your  father  is  a  Ronaan !" 

"I  know  it  well,'^  she  answered,  eagerly,  *'yet 
nil!  I  lore  thee." 

''  1  know  it,  Maria ;  alas,  too  well ;  but  were  I  to 
Ted  thee,  it  would  draw  his  indignation  on  us  both. 
Formjself,  I  care  not;  but  for  thee — the  gods 
^^i  sooner  would  I  give  my  head  to  the  execu- 
tiooer,  than  those  bright  eyes  should  lower  before 
the  frown  of  an  angry  father.  Maria,  it  must  not 
!w;**  and  clasping  his  hands  io  agony,  ho  added, 
"let  me  remain  a  slave,  though  I  love  the  worthy 
<iaDghter  of  a  Roman." 

''Cniel  as  thou  art,  I  still  will  love  thee,"  she 
vhispered  through  his  ears ;  **  none  but  thee  I  live 
or  care  for.  My  father's  wrath  I  heed  not,  so  that 
I  possess  thee :  I  care — ^" 

**  Hist,"  said  her  lover,  as  he  carefully  leaned 
tovard  the  spot  they  had  just  quitted ;  ^'  when  last 
we  met,  I  heard  a  noise,  like  that,  which  just  struck 
npon  mine  ear — Maria,  away  !" 

"Never,"  cried  the  girl,  filled  with  love's  despe- 
ration, and  clinging  more  closely  to  him  ;  "  never, 
^  iboaV  promised.  I  will  die  with  thee,  Agri- 
cok,  hat  will  not  lose  thee !" 

A.  Cunt  noise  resembling  a  foot-fall,  broke  on 
the  sileiee,  as  AgricoU  strove  to  disengage  him- 
*^  from  the  Tirgio,  who  twined  her  ^rms  wildly 
•^kisneek. 


^'  Begone,  Maria,  I  beseech !" 

"Till  you  promise,  never  1"  she  articulated, 
nearly  choaked  with  emotion. 

Again,  the  noise  was  heard — If  they  were  dis- 
covered, ruin  would  befall  the  idol  of  his  heart, 
and  he  be  degraded  by  the  lash.  A  moment  more  ; 
it  would  be  too  late ;  he  put  his  lips  to  her  ear— 

"  I  promise." 

In  the  next  instant,  the  light  form  of  the  maid 
was  lost  among  the  columns,  and  her  lover,  looking 
hastily  about,  saw  the  shadow,  evidently  that  of  a 
man,  cast  on  the  pavement  near  bim,  but  so  instan* 
taneous  was  the  disappearance,  that  it  had  vanished 
ere  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  reality.  He  kneeled 
and  placed  his  ear  on  the  stones,  but  all  was  silent, 
save  the  short  beatings  of  his  heart. 


The  immovable  features  of  the  pagan  idol  were 
dimly  "iisible  in  the  breaking  day,  that  stole  through 
the  portico  of  his  temple,  while  equally  inflexible, 
the  Priest  sat  at  its  feet,  his  face  hid  in  the  ample 
folds  of  bis  mantle,  presenting  only  the  undefined 
outlines  of  a  man. 

As  the  gray  haze  of  morning  yielded  to  the 
strengthening  dawn,  the  senator,  with  a  deep  frown 
settled  on  his  brow,  walked  in  and  saluted  the  Priest, 
who  rose  to  receive  him. 

"  Why  here,  and  so  early  ?"  demanded  the  latter. 
'*  I  could  effect  nothing  in  the  short  period  since 
we  parted  yesterday." 

"  ;Tis  not  for  that  I  sought  thee,"  answered  the 
visitor. 

"  Then  why  this  visit  ?"  returned  the  Priest. 

"For  vengeance*" 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  replied  the  Priest,  gather- 
ing his  robe  about  him. 

*'  Thou  knowest  not  what  I  mean,  foolish  Priest." 

*'  Still  thou  shalt  have  vengeance ;"  and  a  dry 
cough,  like  a  death  rattle,  sounJed  in  the  throat  of 
the  Priest — it  might  have  been  a  laugh. 

"  Silence,"  said  the  senator,  sternly  laying  his 
clenched  hand  upon  the  altar ;  "  the  new  made  laws 
have  deprived  us  of  our  innate  right  to  punish  our 
slaves  with  death-^yet  I  have  a  slave  roust  die !" 

An  involuntary  shudder  passed  over  the  heathen 
Priest,  but  he  pulled  bis  robe  more  closely  about 
him,  and  the  start  passed  unobserved.  Armenius 
continued : 

"  I  have  a  niece,  my  brother's  daughter.  She 
lives  with  me,  my  adopted  child.  This  slave  has 
dared  to  love  her.  I  could  let  that  pass,  but  she, 
the  daughter  of  a  freeborn  son  of  Rome,  forgetting' 
her  birth,  returns  his  passion.  I  beard  her  swear 
it  to  him  at  the  last  midnight.  That  seals  hia 
doom,  and  the  slave  shall  die !  Were  it  not  that  sus- 
picion resting  on  me  might  blight  my  brilliant  hopes, 
this  hand  had  done  the  deed  ;  but  I  am  unused  to 
tricks,  1  leave  it  too  thee ;  thy  trade  is  craftiness, 
and  thoa  canst  lull  auspicion.    That's  bat  my  fee," 
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he  said,  casting  a  bag  of  gold  upon  the  altar ;  "  my 
reward  shall  make  thee  rich." 

"  'Tis  well,"  muttered  the  Priest,  "  how  callest 
thou  the  slave  V 

**  Agricola,"  said  the  other. 

The  sudden  start  and  half  word  which  escaped 
the  Priest,  caught  the  other's  attention. 

*'  Why  startest  thou  V  be  demanded. 

"  I  started !"  answered  the  Priest,  recovering  him- 
self, and  stretching  forth  an  arm,  much  withered  and 
shrunken,  "  because  this  hand  was  never  dipped  in 
blood." 

"  A  wise  Priest,"  said  the  senator,  scornfully, "  I 
see  thy  object ;  well,  be  it  so,"  and  he  threw  another 
purse  upon  the  altar. 

"  Thy  M'ords  must  be  my  law,"  said  the  Priest 
in  a  low  tope — "  but  away !  the  people  come  to 
worship." 

The  senator  cast  a  searching  glance  on  the  muf- 
fled face  of  the  Priest ;  he  drew  his  robe  about  him, 
and  casting  a  disdainful  look  on  the  throng  which 
now  commenced  kneeling  about  the  image,  left 
the  chapel. 

When  the  worshippers  had  concluded  their  de- 
votions, they  retired,  and  soon  the  Priest  was  left 
alone  with  one  person,  who  still  knelt  at  the  altar. 
The  Priest  having  carefully  fastened  the  doors,  the 
devotee  rose,  and  casting  aside  the  gray  mantle 
which  disguised  him,  exhibited  the  fine  form  of 
Agricola  the  slave. 

"  Father,"  said  he, "  I  crave  thy  blessings.  Thou 
hast  been  ever  kind  to  Agricola ;  but  he  is  poor, 
and  all  that  he  can  return,  he  now  presents  to  thee, 
the  love  that  springs  from  his  heart." 

''  'Tis  all  I  ask,"  cried  the  Priest,  casting  aside 
his  mantle  and  embracing  him ;  "  the  love  of  the 
good  is  the  greatest  treasure.  But,  my  son,  thou 
hast  failed  in  confidence  to  me,  and  dangers  beset 
thy  path,  ranged  thicker  than  the  pikes  of  the 
Macedonian." 

Agricola  blushed,  and  sank  his  head  upon  his 
breast. 

**  It  is  true,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  have  not  told 
thee  all — but  now — " 

"  Mind  it  not  now — ^I  know  all ;"  the  youth  glanced 
incredulously  into  his  face,  when  the  Priest  taking 
his  hand,  continued ;  *'  yes,  all — thonlovest  thy  mas- 
ter's daughter,  and  she  returns  thy  love.  Is  it  not 
sol" 

"  Alas,  alas !  too  rightly  hast  thou  said,"  answered 
tho  young  man  despondingly. 

"  Say  not  alas !"  cried  the  Priest,  his  eyes  bright- 
ning  with  delight,  **ahe  shall  be  thy  wife  !" 

•*My  wifel"  repeated  Agricola,  retiring  a  few 
paces,  regarding  the  other  with  astonishment, "  and 
I  a  slave !" 

"  Fear  not!  if  thou  would'st  be  happy,  obey  me. 
At  midnight,  fly  hither  with  thy  bride,  and  I  will 
unite  thee." 

'*  But,  remember,"  said  the  youth,  tortured  with 


many  conflicting  emotions ;  **  the  populace  will  slay 
thee,  if  thou  dost  unite  a  slave  to  afreeborn  girl!^ 
"  Leave  that  to   me.     Obey  my  instructions. 
Now  away !  return  at  midnight." 


At  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  momiog, 
Armenius  repeated  his  vist,  but  the  Priest  met  him 
at  the  altar ;  and,  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  said  in 
a  bolder  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  used  : 

"  The  deity  has  again  spoken  of  tbee !" 

"  Hast  thou  punished  the  slave  1"  demanded  Ar- 
menius, eagerly. 

'*  First,  must  I  relate  the  words  of  the  god  I  serre, 
then  to  my  question." 

'*  Be  speedy  with  thy  fooleries,"  said  Armenios, 
haughtily  ;  **  I  have  weighty  business  today, and 
a  few  moments  to  spare." 

"  Last  night,"  said  the  Priest,  "  the  god  spoke  to 
his  servant,  and  said,  the  friend  Atticus,  whom 
Armenius  exiled,  yet  lives.  Start  not,  senator 
of  Rome — Atticus  yet  lives,  and  in  disguise  has 
returned  to  Rome,  found  proof  of  thy  baseness,  and 
received  honors  from  Augustus.  He  has  learned, 
too,  that  before  her  death,  his  wife  was  delivered  of 
a  child — ^that  thou  didst  seize  the  infant,  and  didst 
bring  him  up  as  thy  slave,  that  thou  mightest  feast 
thy  hellish  hate  in  seeing  the  son  of  thy  rival  eat 
with  thy  bondsmen." 

"  Hast  thou  ended !"  asked  the  auditor. 

"  I  have,"  answered  the  Priest. 

**  Then  know,  thy  god  or  thou  speakest  false,  for 
of  a  surety  I  know  that  Atticus  is  long  since  dead. 
Now  answer  me,  hast  thou  elain  the  slave  V 

"  To  satisfy  thyself  how  faithfully  I  have  exe- 
cuted my  commission,"  said  the  Priest;  "nise 
yonder  veil  and  behold  his  body." 

The  senator  strode  in  the  direction  pointed  ont; 
and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  beheld  Agrirola 
with  Maria  in  his  arms.  He  recoiled  at  first,  but 
in  an  instant  exclaiming, 

"  Wretch,  thou  hast  deceived  me !"  unsheathed  a 
jewel-gilted  dagger  from  beneath  his  robe,  and 
was  bounding  forward,  when  the  Priest  caoghl  his 
arm ; 

"  Hold,  murderer,"  he  cried,  "  nor  dare  to  shed 
a  freeman's  blood !" 

"  He  is  not  free.  He  is  my  slave,"  cried  the 
senator,  striving  to  free  himself  from  the  Priest, 
who  held  him  with  an  iron  grasp,  while  he  ei- 
claimed,  "  'tis  false — he  is  my  eon" — then  casting 
asidfl  his  robe,  he  discovered  his  person  decked  in 
full  senatorial  costume,  while  he  added,  **  andl  »B 
Atticus,  a  Roman  senator ;"  then  wresting  the  dag- 
ger from  his  hand,  he  threw  him  from  him  with 
gigantic  strength,  crying, "  thy  treason  has  reached 
the  ears  of  Augustus.     Guards,  seize  the  traitor! 

As  if  by  magic,  the  chapel  filled  with  Icgiow- 
ries,  who,  tearing  his  robes  from  the  crest-fallei 
Armenius,  conducted  him  to  a  neighboring  prison 
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while  the  new  senator,  restored  to  all  his  power 
aod  estates,  with  Agricola  and  his  lovely  bride, 
were  escorted  triumphantly  to  the  palace  of  Au- 
gustus. A  RROW. 


FLORETTA; 
OR,  THE  FIRST  LOVE  OF  HENRY  IV. 
/Vim  the  Gemum  of  Hmry  ZaekokkM, 
BT  O.  P.  STSUTB. 

THE  YOUNG  PRINCE  OF  BEARN. 

There  was  a  great  f&te  at  Nerac,  a  pretty 
little  village  in  Gascony ;  it  lasted  several  days  in 
eoQseqaence  of  the  arrival  there  of  the  King  of 
Frtnce,  Charles  IX.,  with  his  splendid  court,  on  a 
Tisit  to  that  of  Navarre;  an  account  of  which 
siill  exists  in  the  old  chronicles  of  Nerac,  under 
date  of  the  year  1566. 

The  visit  was  friendly.  The  King  of  France 
iaoogfat  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  young  son, 
Henij,  whom  he  had  educated  at  the  Parisian 
eoQit  The  Queen  now  wished  to  have  him  with 
her.  One  may  therefore  imagine,  what  rejoicings 
it  caused,  when  the  mother  pressed  her  child  again 
to  her  bosom.  The  Queen's  name  was  Johanna ; 
ud»  she  was  not  only  a  tender  mother,  but  a  per- 
fect heroine.  It  is  known  throughout  the  world, 
how  she  acted  when  she  gave  birth  to  her  darling 
Hcoty.  Her  father,  Henry  of  Albert,  King  of 
NsTatre,  with  a  golden  box  in  his  hand  containing 
s  loDf  chain  of  the  same  material,  stepping  op  to 
her  bed  on  that  occasion,  said,  "  behold,  my  little 
daughter,  if  yon  will  sing  me  some  pretty  ditty  at 
Tour  accoochement,  you  shall  receive  this  with  its 
coDieats.'^  Which  she  duly  performed.  He  placed 
the  golden  chain  round  her  neck,  and  with  it  gave 
her  the  boi.  *'  Bat,'*  said  he,  taking  her  new  bom 
60Q  in  his  arms,  "I  shall  keep  this  in  return." 
The  mother,  however,  refused  to  part  with  higi. 

Now,  Henry  was  much  grown ;  though  scarcely 
^tseo  years  of  age,  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
yoQth  of  eighteen,  he  had  become  so  tall.  There 
vas  indeed  not  the  least  appearance  of  down  on 
his  chin,  and  his  complexion  was  a  beautiful  com- 
poQnd  of  red  and  white ;  but  he  possessed  the  cou- 
rse of  an  old  hiade ;  his  hands  and  arms  were 
rendered  strong  and  muscnlar  from  the  use  of  the 
<v^ord,  and  by  all  kinds  of  severe  exercise,  in  which 
he  prided  himself.  He  was  a  perfect  rattlebrain, 
aod  aithal,  a  spirited  fellow ;  he  could  ride,  hunt, 
fence,  dance,  aod  climb  hills  and  rocks  with  the 
cue  of  a  Chamois.  His  teacher  and  governor, 
^he  learned  Lagancherie,  had  at  times  much  trou- 
ble with  him.  But  the  young  Prince  was  so  amia* 
hie,  so  witty,  and  so  kind,  one  could  not  feel  other- 
wise than  prepossessed  in  his  favor.  And,  if  he  were 
oo^j  reninded,  when  be  went  beyond  the  bounds 


of  duty  and  honor,  he  could,  in  a  few  moments, 
with  these  two  words,  be  made  as  tame  as  a  lamb. 
This  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  a  young  man  who 
had  a  kingdom  for  an  inheritance.  For,  at  the 
present  day,  a  spoilt  son  of  a  merchant  can  scarcely 
be  brought  to  reason  with  such  words  as  duty  and 
honor. 

The  people  of  Nerac,  therefore,  preferred  gazing 
on  the  wild,  handsome,  kind  Henry,  than  on  all  the 
pomp  of  majesty  of  the  King  of  France.  And 
what  is  there,  indeed,  to  see  in  horses,  coaches, 
gilded  postilions  and  lackeys,  body  guards,  Hunga- 
rian soldiers  and  other  such  baggage!  Saddlers, 
taylors,  wheelwrights,  manufacturers  of  lace,  and 
such  people,  who  wish  to  learn  something  in  their 
trade,  may  gaze  at  them.  The  higher  class  rather 
look  on  that,  which  deserves  the  most  respect ;  not 
on  that  tf>  which  the  most  honors  are  shown. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  better  class  in  Nerac  pre- 
ferred looking  on  the  hopeful  young  Prince  of 
Beam,  viz  :  young  Henry,  than  on  the  King.  The 
latter,  moved  along  in  a  demure  and  majestic  man- 
ner, scarcely  recognizing  the  salutations  which 
were  offered  to  him ;  while  Henry  smiled,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  right  and  lefk,  and  willingly  re- 
turned their  greetings,  and  in  his  smile,  there  was 
much  sweetness  of  expression.  At  least,  all  the 
young  women  and  girls  at  Nerac,  with  knowing 
looks,  unanimously  testified  to  it.  In  such  things, 
young  ladies  are  indisputably  sure  critics,  or  rather 
judges  of  human  nature. 

There  were  in  the  suite  of  the  King,  many  young 
men — handsome,  intelligent  and  brave :  for  in- 
stance, the  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  three  years 
older  than  the  Prince.  However,  they  only  looked 
on  him  as  a  friend,  and  he  on  them.  The  young 
Duke  was  well  aware  of  it;  it  often  displeased 
him,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that  he  was 
not  over  fond  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  son.  They 
had  been  playmates  aod  companions  from  their 
childhood ;  they  seldom,  however,  agreed.  The 
King  of  France  had  continually  something  to  settle 
and  arrange  between  them.  It  was,  therefore,  for- 
tunate that  they  were  to  be  separated;-  and  that 
Henry  was  to  remain  with  his  mother.  They  were 
almost  on  the  eve  of  another  quarrel  before  their 
parting  at  Nerac. 

THE  CROSS-BOW  SHOOTING. 

Among  other  festivals,  that  also  of  cross-bow 
shooting  was  celebrated.  The  King  himself  was 
a  good  marksman.  Unfortunately  be  was  so.  It 
is  no  doubt  known,  how  he,  six  years  afler  the 
festival  of  Nerac,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  ~day,  in 
Paris,  shot  at  his  own  Hugenot  subjects.  At  Ne- 
rac, he  practised  the  art  somewhat  more  innocently. 
Then  an  orange  placed  at  a  measured  distance,  was 
the  mark. 

When  a  King  or  a  Prince  prides  himself  on  his 
excellency  in  any  art,  one  does  not  easily  presume 
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to  understand  it  better  than  he.  So  it  was  on  this 
occasion.  No  coartier  ventured  on  hitting  the  gol- 
den fruit  with  his  arrow,  so  as  not  to  rob  the  King 
of  the  honor,  or  rather,  of  the  conceit,  that  he  was 
the  best  shot  under  the  sun.  Thus  indeed  are 
great  men  often  deluded,  and  one  aflerwards  ridi- 
cules them  in  secret.  The  Duo  de  Guise  was 
likewise  a  good  marksman,  bat  also  an  excellent 
courtier.  And  his  arrow  flew  far  away  from  the 
mark.  Many  spectators,  both  male  and  female, 
from  the  castle,  as  well  as  from  the  city,  were  in 
attendance  to  witness  the  sports.  The  good  peo- 
ple believed,  in  reality,  that  the  King  was  a  per- 
fect master  in  the  art,  as  he  had  very  nearly  grazed 
the  orange  with  his  arrow.  However,  they  did 
not  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  court  archery. 

Now  was  the  cry — "  the  Prince  of  Beam  for- 
ward !"  Young  Henry  then  presented  himself  with 
his  cross-bow,  got  ready,  took  aim,  and  at  the  first 
abot,  clove  the  golden  apple  in  twain.  A  murmur 
of  approbation  was  heard  among  the  spectators ; 
the  handsome  women  smilingly  whispered  in  each 
other's  ears.  This  was,  however,  far  from  pleasing 
to  the  King.  His  countenance  looked  soared  and 
almost  dark. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  Henry 
wished  to  begin  again,  and  take  the  first  shot  at 
the  next  orange  that  was  staked.  The  King  how- 
ever tboaght,  "I  am  King!"  He  did  not  wish  to 
be  superceded  in  the  first  shot,  and  exclaimed ;  **  It 
is  to  go  according  to  order."  Henry  replied,  "  cer- 
tainly, it  is  to  be  done  according  to  rule."  Kings 
however,  when  they  become  displeased,  seldom 
attend  to  the  rttle  of  observing  rules.  As  Henry, 
however,  in  spite  of  this  took  his  stand,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  his  aim,  the  King  pushed 
him  very  unceremoniously  aside.  He  ought  not, 
however,  on  that  account,  to  be  too  harshly  judged, 
as  he  was  young,  and  about  the  age  of  the  Prince 
of  Bearn.  *  Henry,  however,  being  naturally  hot- 
headed, sprung  some  few  paces  back  on  receiving 
the  push,  stretched  his  bow-string,  and  laid  on  his 
arrow  against  the  King. 

His  majesty  got  frightened,  immediately  re- 
treated, and  concealed  himself  behind  the  stoutest 
of  his  courtiers.  The  fat  fellow,  who  already  im- 
agined he  felt  the  arrow  in  his  body,  cried,  murder! 
murder !  and  extended  his  hands  as  far  as  he  could 
across  his  stomach.  Henry,  though  much  pro- 
voked, could  not  contain  his  laughter  at  the  sight 
of  this  fat  creature,  who  stood,  as  a  trembling  ram- 
part, before  the  King :  he  laughed  heartily.  The 
young  girls  of  Nerac,  when  they  saw  the  young 
Prince  laughing  so  immoderately,  began  also  to 
titter ;  and  all  the  women  soon  followed  their  ex- 
ample. Laughing,  like  crying,  is,  among  young 
ladies,  truly  contagious.  And  as  Eve,  in  former 
times,  seduced  Adam  to  the  eating  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  they,  on  this  occasion,  seduced  the  men 
to  laughter.    All  laughed,  except  the  courtiers,  who 


did  not  well  know  what  kind  of  a  face  to  put  on 
this  affair.  It  was,  however,  no  laaghing  matter 
to  the  King,  nor  to  the  man  who  stood  in  froot  of 
him.     **  Take  the  Prince  of  Bearn  aside,"  cried  he. 

Fortunately,  the  prudent  Lagaacherie,  Henry^s 
tutor,  was  present.  He  took  the  yoang  Prince  hj 
the  arm  and  conducted  him  to  the  castle.  Henry 
was  heard  at  'some  distance  for  a  long  time  after, 
laughing  heartily. 

This  little  dispute  between  Charles  and  Henry, 
was,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  soon  settled.  War 
was  not  immediately  declared  for  such  a  trifle. 
Henry  was  a  thoughtless  youth ;  he  made  an  apology, 
and  there  it  ended. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  ARROW. 

The  following  day,  the  cross-bow  shooting  wu 
continued.  All  the  marksmen,  the  young  ladies, 
the  little  girls,  as  also  the  men  attended.  The 
spectators  were,  on  this  occasion,  much  more  nume- 
rous than  on  the  previous  day ;  for,  they  were  in 
hopes  they  would  every  day  have  sometbioor  to 
laugh  at.  The  King  was  probably  the  only  person 
not  present.  He  remained  at  home  under  some 
pretence  or  other ;  probably  he  was  detained  on 
account  of  some  great  affairs  of  state. 

On  this  day,  the  archers  were  much  more  expert 
than  on  the  preceding  one.  The  people  of  Nerac 
could  not  conceive  how  the  coartiers  had  become, 
in  a  body,  so  skilled  in  one  night.  The  oranges 
were  soon  all  shot  away.  The  mark  wis  placed 
further  ofi".  Still  it  was  attended  with  the  same 
.good  lack.  The  Due  de  Onise  in  particolar,  was 
a  perfect  master  of  it.  He  shot  at  the  last  orange 
and  hit  it. 

This  was  very  vexatious  to  Henry,  as  there  were 
no  more  oranges  at  hand.  And  he  would  willingly 
have  shut  at  oue  more  with  his  rival,  for  a  wager. 
He  looked  around,  right  and  left,  for  something* 
with  which  to  make  a  mark.  He  discovered  among 
the  spectators,  a  young  girl,  of  about  his  age  (15 
years,)  a  very  beautiful  creature.  There  she  stood 
in  her  simple  garb,  her  sweet  countenance  concealed 
beneath  her  bonnet,  looking  as  charming  as  love 
itself,  and  as  harmless  as  innocence. 

He  advanced  with  hasty  st^ps  towards  the  little 
Venus.  He  did  not  indeed  wish  to  make  her  the 
mark  for  his  arrow,  but  the  rose  which  she  wore 
in  her  bosom.  The  rose,  half  closed  in  its  sweet 
bud,  its  deep  red  centre  delicately  arched  aronnd 
with  pale  leaves,  was  the  picture  of  the  maiden 
herself.  Henry  asked  her  for  the  flower,  and  ex* 
tended  his  hand  towards  the  youthful  bosom  which 
it  adorned.  The  little  Venus  blushed,  and  gare, 
with  a  smile,  the  flower,  an  image  of  herself.  He 
ran  with  it  to  the  mark ;  stuck  the  rose  on  it,  and 
then  back,  to  the  shooting  place. 

"  Now,  my  lord  Duke,  you  are  the  victor.  There 
is  a  new  mark.    To  you  belongs  the  first  shot. 
ThuB  exclaimed  Henry,  almost   out  of  breath, 
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wiping  the  blood  from  his  finger  which  a  thorn  had 
woooded.  His  finger  pained  him,  but  not  half  as 
much  as he  knew  not  well  what  or  where- 
fore! He  then  looked  sideways  towards  the  beau- 
tiful prototype  of  the  rose,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  pleasing  pain. 

Goise  got  ready,  aimed — ^the  arrow  flew  and — 
missed.  Then  Henry  stepped  forward,  ^ning  his 
bow,  aimed,  glanced  once  more  over  his  arm,  in 
the  direction  whence  his  pain  came,  and  then  again 
towards  the  rose,  and  let  fly.  The  arrow  pierced 
I  he  heart  of  the  flower. 

^  YoQ  have  conquered  !'*  exclaimed  Gaiae.  But 
sa  the  joong  Prince  of  Bearn  wished  to  be  con- 
vioeed,  he  ran  op  to  the  mark.  He  drew  the  arrow 
from  the  board.  The  pierced  rose  adhered  to  it 
as  finnly  as  if  to  its  stalk.  He  flew  with  it  to  the 
preuy  girl  for  the  purpose  of  returning  it  to  her. 
With  a  alight  bow,  he  offered  the  rose  to  the  beanty, 
asd  with  it,  the  Tictorioas  arrow. 
'*  Your  present  brought  me  luck  !*'  said  he. 
''  Your  good  fortune,  however,  is  linked  with  the 
ill  fortooe  of  the  rose,"  replied  the  little  maiden, 
eadeavoring  at  the  same  time  with  her  tender  fin- 
gers to  free  the  flower  of  the  arrow. 

*'  In  jaatice,  therefore,  I  leare  the  gnilty  arrow 
with  yoo." 
"I  require  nothing  from  it,"  replied  Floretta. 
"  I  really  believe  yoa ;  you  wound  with  sharper 
srrova,^  retorted  Henry,  and  gazed  on  the  beaoti- 
fal  toDocent,  who  stood  confused  before  him,  and 
ss  she  looked  up  was  dumb,  with  her  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  blnshes.  His  cheek  caaght  the  conta- 
gioo,  and  he  held  his  hand  involnntahly  across  his 
breast,  as  if  be  wished  to  shield  it  from  some  mis- 
foitane.  Hec  oold  not  utter  another  syllable ;  he 
bowed  and  returned  to  the  shooting  post. 

The  game  was  over.  The  marksmen  retired  to 
the  castle  which  lay  in  the  plain  towards  the  dark 
green  Braise,  which  flowed  almost  imperceptibly 
a^;  the  spectators  dispersed.  The  young  girl, 
with  the  pierced  rose  on  her  arrow,  also  departed 
with  her  companions.  Her  playmates  were  very 
taikatire,  and  envied  ber  on  account  of  the  arrow. 
She  was,  however,  silent,  and  only  eyed  her  wound- 
^  flower;  and  she  looked  as  if  her  own  heart  had 
heen  pierced. 

As  the  marksmen  stood  on  the  castle  steps,  Henry 
oflte  more  looked  towards  the  company  which  was 
Kattehog  off.  He  sought  after  one  person  among 
i^.    Bat  she  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 

""  Who  was  that  pretty  little  girl  from  whom  I 
!ook  th«  roseV^  said  he,  to  a  nobleman  of  his 
BKAber,  Queen  Johanna's  household. 

**  She  ia  davgiiter  to  the  gardener  of  the  castle," 
UBvered  the  noldeman,  '*  and  does  honor  to  her 
fathers,  as  well  as  to  her  own  name." 
'*^1atisbername1" 
"She  is  now  eaUed  Floretta,  and  when  older. 


*'  Floretta !"  said  Henry,  without  knowing  him- 
sdf  what  he  said.  He  once  more  cast  a  glance 
around  him,  though  he  knewihere  was  nothing  to 
be  seen. 

THE  SPRING  OF  GARENNE. 

Henry  had  indeed  oft  heard  talk  of  love,  and  how 
could  he  well  help  hearing  otherwise  at  the  Pari- 
sian court,  unless  he  had  been  deaf?  He,  however, 
understood  as  little  about  it,  as  he  did  of  the  Arabic 
or  the  Chaldean  which  he  had  likewise  understood 
were  said  to  exist  in  this  work).  He,  however,  in 
the  mean  time,  learnt  what  love  was,  much  easier 
than  he  did  Arabic ;  and  he  became  in  a  shorter  time 
more  experienced  therein,  than  was  exactly  condu- 
cive to  his  fame.  One  has  heard  of  his  battles  and 
victories  which,  in  time,  procured  him  the  throne 
of  France,  and  which  are  more  easily  to  be  summed 
up  than  are  his  amours  and  their  consequences.  At 
the  present  day  are  still  heard  sang  the  praises  of 
the  beautiful  Gabriella  d*  Estr^e,  of  the  captivating 
Henrietta,  of  Belzac  d'  Entragues,  of  Jacquelina 
de  Beoil,  of  Charlotte  d'  Essarts,  who,  through 
life,  strewed  the  thorny  path  of  Henry  the  Great 
with  roses.  And  yet,  among  all  those  he  ever 
loved,  there  was  none  like  Floretta  de  Nerac; 
none  handsomer ;  nay,  that  I  should  not  say,  thereby 
perhaps  oflfending  others,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  use  his  own  judgment  in  that  respect ;  still  none 
was  more  worthy  of  being  loved,  if  the  degree  of 
worthiness  of  love  is  enhanced,  by  a  faithful  recip- 
rocation of  it. 

Such  was  Floretta.  As  the  pierced  arrow,  so 
also  was  her  heart  pierced ;  and  as  Henry  gave  her 
the  arrow,  the  burning  look  which  went  forth  from 
her  beautiful  dark  eyes  swimming  in  sweet  revenge, 
shot  another  arrow  into  her  unguarded  heart. 

These  children  from  henceforward  began  to  feet 
miserable,  and  neither  of  them  knew  what  bad 
aflected  them.  Floretta  could  not  awaken  from 
the  dream  of  the  moment  when  Henry  stood  before 
her  with  the  arrow,  and  she  slept  none  throughout 
the  whole  night.  Henry  repaired  to  the  castle 
gardens  as  soon  as  he  could  get  at  liberty,  and  ex- 
amined the  flowers  Mdth  the  greatest  love  and  at- 
tention, to  discover  something  in  their  appearance 
that  betokened  that  Floretta  had  either  planted  or 
watered  them.  Any  person  would  have  wagered 
that  he  wished  to  become  a  botanist,  who  had  be- 
held him  standing  before  the  flower-beds  with  his 
arms  crossed.  He  would,  however,  have  preferred 
becoming  a  gardener  by  the  side  of  Floretta.  And 
as  he  wandered,  with  his  head  cast  down,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  gronnd  through  the  broad  paths  be- 
tween the  flower  beds,  one  would  have  again  wa- 
gered that  he  wished  to  become  a  philosopher,  and 
was  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  was, 
however,  endeavoring  to  discover  in  the  sand  of 
the  garden  walks,  the  little  footsteps  of  the  pretty 
child. 
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He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  thrill,  when  he 
discovered  at  the  end  of  the  large  castle  garden, 
near  the  spring  of  Garenne,  footsteps  which  roast 
be  hers.  He  had,  indeed,  scarcely  seen  Floret- 
ta^s  little  feet«  much  less  measured  them  ;  but  Henry 
had  the  keenest  eye-sight,  and  an  admirable  gift  of 
calculation ;  which  he  proved  in  later  years  in  many 
a  battle-field.  And  as.  he  followed  the  track,  he 
penetrated  through  the  thicket  to  a  small  bridge 
over  the  quiet  stream  of  the  Braize.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  waters,  stood  a  pretty  little  white  dwel- 
ling. He  would  willingly  have  inquired  to  whom 
the  little  house  belonged,  or  who  Jived  there.  No- 
body, however,  was  to  be  seen;  only  the  arrow 
with  the  rose  which  stood  in  the  window  of  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  little  hamlet.  He  became  fright- 
ened on  beholding  it,  as  if  it  were  9ome  monster 
at  the  window,  turned  quickly  about,  ran  back 
into  the  garden,  and  was  seized  with  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart — Still  no  one  pursued  him. 

In  the  evening,  he  returned  again  to  the  garden. 
It  was  already  becoming  dark,  but  he  had  keen 
eyes;  he  saw  from  a  distance,  at  the  Garenne 
spring,  a  young  maiden,  neither  taller,  nor  shorter 
than  Floretta.  She  drew  up  a  pail  of  water, 
raised  it  to  her  head,  and  carried  it  through  the 
bushes  to  the  little  habitation. 

Her  figure  was  now  flitting  before  him,  the  whole 
evening.  A  little  ball  was  arranged  at  the  castle.; 
the  Princesses,  the  nobility,  all,  danced.  But  no 
nobleman^s  daughter  in  his  estimation,  danced  as 
prettily,  as  the  gardener's  daughter  did  with  her 
pitcher  on  her  head  through  the  bushes  round  the 
cliff.  And  when  he  danced  with  them,  his  eyes 
were  oflener  turned  towards  the  door  where  stood 
the  spectators,  than  on  his  partner.  He,  however, 
sought  her  every  where  in  vain. 

THE  GARDENER. 

The  next  morning,  at  early  dawn,  Henry  was 
again  in  the  castle  garden.  He  proceeded  with 
the  spade  on  his  shoulder  towards  the  Garenne 
spring.  Then,  round  about  the  beautiful  spring, 
every  thing  looked  a  great  deal  too  wild  and  neg- 
lected ;  probably,  because  no  one  came  that  way 
but  such  as  wanted  water.  The  spring  was  too  far 
distant  to  be  of  any  use,  but  to  the  gardener's  house 
which  was  adjacent  to  it.  That  also  made  it  per- 
haps more  agreeable  to  the  young  Prince  of  Beam. 

He  dug  a  broad  circle  around  it  in  the  green  sod, 
and  continued  spading  the  whole  morning.  The 
perspiration  rolled  from  his  forehead.  And  when 
he  became  fdtigued  and  dry,  he  went  to  the  spring 
which  flowed  in  a  pure  silvery  stream,  and  there 
quenched  his  thirst.  When  he  had  laved  his  lips 
in  the  cool  fluid,  he  fancied  no  wine  as  sweet.  No 
doubt,  thought  he,  Floretta  had  at  times  drunk  at 
the  spring.  After  his  work,  he  returned  to  the 
castle.  There  he  sat  in  sadness  in  his  small  apart- 
ment, with  its  little  arched  windows. 


Had  he  remained  a  quarter  of  an  houV  longer,  be 
would  have  had  a  spectator,  as  Floretta  came  to 
the  spring.  And  when  she  beheld  the  large  circle 
dug  in  the  sod,  and  the  planning  of  a  new  flower 
bed,  she  thought,  father  must  have  risen  early ;  or 
perhaps  he  had  this  done  by  some  of  the  hirelings. 

As  she  returned  home,  and  inquired  of  old  La- 
cas,  he  was  much  astonished,  and  knew  nothing 
about  it.  He  repaired  to  the  Garenne  spring,  saw 
th  ework,  and  said,  angrily,  "  My  boys  have  done 
this  without  my  orders."  He  sent  for  the  garden 
boys,  and  questioned  them,  but  no  one  of  them 
would  confess  that  he  did  it.  This  puzzled  Locis, 
and  he  could  not  conceive  who.  had  ventured  to  in* 
terfere  with  his  duties  in  the  garden.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  be  on  the  watch ;  this  he  did 
carefully  the  whole  day,  but  discovered  nothing. 

The  royal  family  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
boring castle,  and  only  returned  late  in  the  evening. 
The  young  Prince  would  willingly  have  remained 
at  home.  Next  day  was  another  festival,  and  he 
could  not  absent  himself.  He  therefore  devoted 
the  first  hours  after  sunrise  to  his  gardeniog ;  ar- 
ranging, and  raking  the  new  beds ;  he  removed  the 
flowers  from  where  they  were  too  thickly  planted, 
and  placed  them  around  the  spring.  Nobody  saw 
him,  and  what  was  still  more  grievous,  he  saw  no- 
body, at  least  not  her  whom  he  would  willingly  baTC 
seen. 

He  took  an  indirect  course  back  to  the  castle. 
The  next  by-path  led  him  through  an  extensive 
avenue  of  trees  opposite  to  a  neat  little  habiution. 
There  he  glanced  towards  a  window,  in  search  of 
a  certain  arrow.  Oh !  how  it  pierced  bis  heart ;  for 
a  certain  young  maiden  stood  at  the  open  window: 
the  whole  heavens  appeared  to  open. 

Floretta  stood  at  the  open  window,  twisting  the 
tresses  of  her  long  black  hair  round  her  head.  Her 
young  bosom  lay  bare ;  her  white  neck  shone  like 
snow  beneath  the  dark  ringlets,  which  were  floaiiog 
around  it.  Before  her,  lay  some  flowers  which 
were  probably  destined  to  deck  her  hair,  or  her  hat, 
or  to  adorn  her  bosom.  Henry  saluted  her  with  a 
most  cordial  air  as  she  stood  at  the  window,  and 
she  from  within  returned  hia  aaltttations.  He 
mounted  a  small  bank,  so  that  he  was  almost  on  a 
level  with  Floretta,  and  stood  facing  her  at  the 
window. 

A  beautiful  crimson  crept  over  her  innocent,  an- 
gelic countenance,  and  over  her  bright  alabaster 
neck,  like  unto  the  rosy  morning  clouda  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  He  asked  her — **  Shall  I  help  yoo  to 
decorate  yourself?'*  She  repUed,  *'  Are  yon  thtt 
such  an  early  riser,  my  young  Lord  V  | 

He  thought  it  was  by  no  means  early,  and  elis 
thought  she  required  no  assistance.  He  fiaoeiedii 
she  needed  no  other  ornament  than  her  own  petj 
son,  to  be  handsome ;  and  she  thoaght  he  was  i 
quiz,  which  did  not  at  at  all  become  him«  He  iat 
sisted  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  spoken  nux^ 
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tnib  than  ifew ;  that  since  she  bad  given  Rim  the 
rose,  be  had  not  beeti  able  to  forget  her.  She 
maiotained,  that  at  so  cheap  a  price,  it  were  then 
10  easy  thing  to  be  kept  in  his  memory.  lie  re- 
gretted, that  he  had  returned  her  the  rose ;  that  he 
wooJd  rather  have  kept  it  in  memory  of  her. 
She  regretted  that  the  flowers  she  had  just  culled, 
iDd  which  were  lying  before  her,  were  ao  indif- 
fereot;  still  she  would  willingly  give  them  to  him, 
if  that  would  afford  him  any  pleasure.  He  averred, 
as  he  pressed  them  to  his  bosom,  that  the  most 
commofl  fiowers  acquired  value  from  the  donor. 
And  she  protested,  that  she  thought  the  flowers 
were  now  really  pretty,  as  ahe  held  them  to  him. 

Both  would  Inve  thought,  believed,  regretted 
aixl  protested  much  more,  had  not  old  Lucas  from 
ao  adjacent  room,  called  to  Floretta.  The  young 
BiaideQ  inclined  herself  with  a  lovely  smile  towards 
tk  jooDg  Prince,  and  vanished.  Henry  returned 
to  the  castle.  But  as  he  moved  along,  he  felt  not 
the  earth  under  his  feet — it  appeared,  as  if  the 
HeaTeos  were  swimming  around  him.  And  when 
Ik  returned  to  the  castle,  he  found  they  had  been 
in  search  of  him — this  he  was,  however,  perfectly 
iftliferent  about< 

THE  WATCH. 

When  old  Lucas  returned  at  noon  from  the  cas- 
tle garden  to  his  dinner,  he  said,  "  Who  has  been 
^m  playing  this  trick  on  me  t  That  officious 
gvdeoer  has  been  again  at  his  work,  divided  oflT 
tbebed»,  and  levelled  them^  and  already  commenced 
a^ttiiig  Id  some  flowers*  At  an  early  hour  this 
moniag,  when  I  left  home,  the  work  was  com- 
jxi^i  and  the  gardener  no  where  to  be  seen.  I 
^n  been  again  watching  the  whole  morning,  and 
to  DO  puipose.  There  is  something  wrong  in  this. 
He  00  doubt  works  at  night  by  the  light  of  the 
Stan." 

lo  the  evening,  when  Floretta  went  with  her 
pitcher  to  the  spring,  it,  for  the  first  time,  occarred 
to  her,  that  most  probably  the  young  Prince  might 
^  the  gardener ;  for,  he  came  near  about  from 
^  direction  the  morning  that  be  approached  her 
*iadow  from  the  garden. 

When  the  court  returned  at  sunset  from  the  f^te, 
Heoiy  had  nothing  more  pressing,  than  to  wander 
^gh  the  garden.  He  came  to  the  spring ;  there 
^  &and  Floretta's  bat  lying;  he  picked  it  up, 
P^^^  it  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  it.  He  gather- 
^  the  handsomest  flowers  he  could  find  in  the  dark; 
^  proenred  a  beautiful  sky-blue  ribbon  from  the 
^sstle,  and  wound  the  flowers  in  a  wreath  round 
^er  hat.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  gardener's 
^^^"i^-  All  the  windows  were  closed.  All  slept. 
Hft  wspended  the  bat  to  her  window. 

'^  following  morning,  Florelta,  contrary  to  the 
ciuioD  of  the  honse,  and  to  her  own,  rose  be- 
fore Rorise;  for,  she  had  resolved  in  her  own 
to  afford  her  father  a  pleasure,  and  to  die- 
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cover,  and  betray,  the  nocturnal  gardener.  She 
moreover  felt  personally  some  little  curiosity  about 
the  matter,  although  young  girls  are  seldom  accus- 
tomed to  be  so,  on  such  occasions.  Perhaps,  she 
might  have  had  some  other  thought,  which,  how- 
ever, as  she  confided  it  to  no  one,  nobody  knows. 

As  she  was  dressing  herself  in  the  silent  still- 
ness, she  beheld  the  hat  with  the  sky-blue  ribbon, 
encircled  with  the  wreath  of  flowers.  She  then, 
for  the  first  time,  recollected  having  left  it  lying 
the  previous  evening  at  the  spring.  She  at  first 
smiled  on  beholding  the  ribbon  and  the  flowers,  and 
then  frowned. 

"  Oh !"  she  exclaimed  with  a  sigh.  "  He  has 
certainly  risen  earlier  than  L  He  has  been  then 
already  here." 

Whom  she  really  meant  by  he,  she  did  not  say. 
She  looked  again  on  the  flowers,  removed  them, 
and  placed  them  in  a  vessel  of  fresh  water,  rolled 
up  the  ribbon  and  added  it  to  the  rest  of  her  simple 
ornaments.  Then  she  mounted  the  window  sill, 
stepped  from  the  window  to  the  little  bank  without, 
and  thence  to  the  ^ound.  It  is  true  that  the  little 
tenement  was  provided  with  a  proper  house-door, 
but  that  was  still  closed,  and  could  not  be  opened 
without  some  noise. 

She  then  crossed  the  small  bridge,  and  there 
stood,  irresolute.  "  I  am  certainly  come  too  late. 
Father  says  that  he  can  only  work  by  the  light  of 
the  stars.  The  stars  have  already  all  disappeared, 
and  the  sun  is  on  the  point  of  rising.  The  bushes 
are  already  glowing  with  the  morning  red.**  Thus 
she  thought,  and  concluded  on  returning,  yet  con- 
tinued advancing  slowly  from  the  bank  of  the 
Braize,  towards  the  garden. 

"  Were  he  in  reality  there,  what  would  he  then 
think  of  my  coming  so  early  ?  Would  he  not  ima- 
gine that  it  was  on  his  account  t  Still  that  he 
ought  not  to  think.  He  might — no,  I  will  return 
home,  and  bring  the  pail  with  me  as  if  I  were 
going  to  draw  water,  and  he  will  not  then  think 
that  I  came  on  his  account."  Thus  she  mused 
within  herself,  and  determined  on  returning ;  still 
she  continued  moving  slowly  onwards,  towards  the 
spring. 

She  already  heard  the  splashing  of  the  water. 
She  beheld  through  the  bushes,  the  newly  arranged 
garden  beds  around  it.  Yea,  with  joyful  fear,  she 
discovered  a  spade  in  one  of  the  beds. 

"  He  cannot,  however,  be  far  away,  as  his  gar- 
dening utensils  are  still  there.  Yet  he  cannot  be 
there ;  otherwise,  I  could  see  him.  Perhaps  he 
may  be  gone  to  dig  np  some  flowers  to  transplant 
them  here.  I  will  conceal  myself;  I  will  watch 
him."  Thus  thought  Floretta,  and  she  stepped 
lightly  over  the  dewy  grass  behind  a  grove  of  green 
elm  trees,  through  the  foliage  of  which,  she  could 
see,  unobserved,  every  thing  that  was  done  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spring. 

As  she  lay  concealed  there,  her  little  heart  beat 
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with  emotion  ;  for,  aa  the  morning  breeze  played 
lightly  in  the  leaves,  she  thought  she  perceived  the 
motion  of  some  one  approaching.  And  if  a  bird 
hopped  and  flattered  through  the  coppice,  she 
thought  she  perceived  somebody  roving  about. 
Her  alarms  were,  however,  vain.  She  could  see 
no  one  approaching. 

THE  SURPRISE. 

Shortly  afterwards,  two  hands  were  gently  laid 
over  her  eyes  and  kept  them  closed ;  but  they  were 
stranger  hands  and  not  her  own.  The  poor  child 
became  much  frightened.  And  a  voice  whispered 
in  her  ear:  " Now,  Floretta,  guess  who  it  is." 

She  might  easily  have  guessed ;  for,  as  she  en- 
deavored to  remove  the  stranger  hands,  which 
came  from  behind  her,  from  off  her  eyes,  she  felt 
the  ring  on  the  finger  of  a  youth.  Still,  she  did 
not  utter  her  thoughts,  but  said  smiling — "  I  know 
you  well.  You  are  Jacquelina,  and  on  this  finger 
is  the  ring  which  Lubin  gave  you." 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  whispered  a  voice  from 
behind.  ''  And  as  you  have  not  guessed  me,  I  have 
the  right  to  punish  you."  And  tlte  lips  that  whis- 
pered this,  implanted  a  kiss  on  Floretta *s  beautiful 
neck.  The  punishment  seemed  in  reality  quite 
annoying  to  her,  as  she  wished  immediately  to  ex- 
tricate herself,  but  she  was  so  well  secured  that 
she  could  not  stir. 

As  she  found  her  endeavors  vain,  she  said :  **  Let 
roe  go,  Minette,  you  wicked  girl ;  now  1  know  you. 
You  wish  to  return  me  the  joke,  when  I,  on  a  sud- 
den, about  three  weeks  ago,  covered  your  eyes 
when  you  were  in  the  most  agreeable  conversation 
with  your  Charles." 

'*  You  are  again  mistaken,"  the  voice  whispered, 
and  transformed  itself  again  into  three  kisses  on 
her  beautiful  arched  neck. 

Floretta  shrunk  back  as  each  kiss  was  imprinted, 
and  begged  to  be  released,  which  was  not  grant- 
ed. She,  however,  did  not  appear  over  anxtoos 
for  her  liberty ;  otherwise,  why  did  she  not  name 
him  whom  a^e  knew  it  to  bel  Again,  it  might 
have  been  obstinacy,  for  pretty  girls  are  sometimes 
very  wilful.  Enough,  she  provoked  her  punish- 
ment a  third  time,  and  said — **  It  can  then  be  no 
one  else  than  Rosina  Yaldes^  the  most  wicked  and 
mischievous  creature  in  the  whole  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, at  ^hora  I  yesterday  threw,  whilst  sitting 
alone  in  her  room,  a  handful  of  almonds  through 
the  open  window,  when  she  was  thinking  on,  God 
knows  whom.  You  miechievons  thing,  yoa  were  so 
terrified  at  the  shower  of  almonds,  thaC  yoa  believed 
the  very  heavens  had  fallen  in." 

''  Far!  far  from  the  mark  1"  whispered  the^oice, 
9.nd  now  the  kisses  that  fell  en  her  neck  were  in- 
numerable, they  followed  each  other  as  quickly,  as 
the  shower  of  almonds  she  had  jast  described. 
With  a  shout,  the  stranger  hands  were  withdrawn, 


and  the  head  of  the  little  prisoner  was  released.  She 
turned  roinid.  There  stood  Henry.  There  stood 
Floretta.  The  latter,  smiled  in  secret— lifted  her 
finger  in 'a  threatening  manner,  accompanied  with 
a  bashful  smile,  and  said ;  "  Could  I  have  beliered 

that  you  would  have  behaved  thus  improperly !  One 
must  beware  of  you,  my  young  lord." 

He  now  asked  forgiveness  for  his  boldness.  Had 
he  nut  done  so,  the  ofience  would  equally  have  been 
pardoned.  As  he,  however,  begged  for  mercy,  she 
immediately  condnded  that  none  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed. One  should  have  heard  what  soothing  words 
he  uttered  to  move  her  heart ;  one  should  have  seen 
how  serious  and  displeased  she  looked,  and  as  she 
half  turned  from  him,  what  cross  words  she  uttered. 
One  should  have  seen  how  humbly  he  advanced  a 
step  towards  her,  and  then  again  receded ;  how 
he  folded  his  hands  within  each  other  as  if  he 
wished  to  beseech  her ;  how  she,  her  head  cast 
down,  plucked  with  her  pretty  fingers,  the  elm 
leaves  fro{n  the  coppice,  and  then  tore  them  in 
pieces.  At  last  tears  gushed  from  Floretta^s  eyes, 
so  much  did  she  feel  ofifended  at  his  insolence,  her 
voice  trembled  much,  and  she  seemed  almost  suf- 
focated with  grief.  He  said  much  to  her  in  a  most 
humble  way,  and  she  uttered  very  little  in  a  similar 
tone ;  she  did  not  even  appear  to  heed  him  in  the 
least,  plucked  all  the  foliage  from  the  nearest 
branches  and  pressed  the  leaves  firmly  on  the  palms 
of  her  little  hands. 

As  he,  however,  perceived  that  all  his  endesTors 
were  vain,  he  observed ;  *'  I  will  leave  yoa,  beau- 
tiful Floretta,  since  my  presence  is  so  disagreeable 
to  you.  I  will  leave  you,  and  never  again  cross 
your  path.  Farewell.  Still  let  me  not  depart  from 
your  presence  without  satisfying  me  that  yoa  aie 
not  angry  with  me.  Only  speak  that  one  word,  I 
am  not  angered ;"  he  sighed  forth  and  fell  to  bis 
knees. 

She  gazed,  sweetly  smilmg  through  her  tears, on 
the  handsome,  kind  youth,  in  silence.  It  appeared 
to  her  that  he  showed  her  too  much  deference  on 
his  knees.  She  could  not  withhold  her  laagbter, 
and  strewed  the  leaves  which  she  held  in  her  little 
hands  over  his  head,  so  that  he  was  perfectly 
covered  with  them,  and  ran  ofif  laughing. 

He  hurried  after  her ;  they  now  both  became 
quite  friendly.  '*  Now  confess  to  me,"  said  Flo- 
retta, '^you  have  taken  up  my  father's  ocoapatioo, 
my  young  Lord,  and  are  naking  here  a  new  gar- 
den." 

He  readily  confessed  and  added, "  when  Floretu 
oomes  to  the  Garenne  spring,  she  shall  think  of  me 
in  spite  of  herself— I  will  there  surround  her  «itb 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  I  can  find  or  purchase. 
Could  I  buy  all  the  joys  of  the  Heavens  for  her, 
I  shoold  encompass  her  with  them. 

"  Really  kind,"  replied  Floretta;  **butmy yooog 
Lord,  my  father  is  far  from  being  pleased  with  yoa 
You  disturb  his  garden,  and  transplant  the  flowers 
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oat  of  seaaoD,  so  that  they  must  die.  Yon  hare 
sot  once  watered  them.** 

"  If  I  only  had  some  vessel/' 

'*That  yoQ  might  have  fband  about  twenty  steps 
hence  at  the  door  of  the  grotto,  in  the  cliff,  had 
joa  taken  a  little  trouble  to  seek  for  one/' 

Hereupon  they  both  ran  there ;  they  found  the 
watering  pots.  They  both  in  turn  watered  the 
Howers  and  consulted  together  how  the  spring  might 
be  ifflprored. 

Tbos  time  flew,  when  Floretta  hurried  back  to 
her  father's  house. 

THE  EVENING. 

• 

The  Prince  now  worked  during  the  day  also  at 
bis  garden.  He  was  allowed  this  pleasure.  Lucas 
assisted  him.  Floretta  was  not  absent ;  she  went 
to  and  ftOf  gare  good  advice  on  the  occasion,  and 
in  tbe  evening  watered  the  newly  planted  flowers. 
Queen  Johanna  even  came  herself  to  see,  what 
her  son  was  doing.  The  King  of  France  found 
little  pleasure  therein,  the  Due  de  Guise  still  less, 
which  made  it  tbe  more  agreeable  to  the  Prince  of 
Bearo. 

He  had  indeed,  in  aAer  Kfe,  enjoyments  of  a  more 
brilliant,  a  more  luxurious,  and  a  more  glorious 
kind,  but  none  sweeter  than  in  the  simplicity  and 
qoiet  of  his  garden  life,  rendered  delightful  by  the 
ebann  of  his  first  love.  Floretta  and  Henry  re* 
guded  each  other  with  that  unconstrained  pleasure 
vhieh  innocence  alone  can  give.  They  sported 
together  like  children;  were  as  familiar  towards 
each  other  as  brother  and  sister.  They  enjoyed 
the  present,  without  a  thought  of  tbe  future,  and 
tbeir  hannleas  passion  knew  no  limit.  Floretta 
never  for  a  moment  had  the  thought,  that  she  had 
become  enamoared  with  the  son  of  a  Queen.  She 
only  beheld  the  rosy,  healthy,  open-minded  youth. 
He  wan  like  her.  In  his  gray  jacket,  in  his  simple 
dress,  which  be  wore  like  other  country  people,  he 
never  thought  on  his  origin  or  his  destiny.  Henry 
etred  neither  about  the  great  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
coQit.  None  bat  Floretta  appeared  handsome  in 
bis  eyes ;  nothing  great  in  comparison  to  the  ec- 
stasy be  felt  in  beholding  her.  Whilst  spading,  his 
eve  was  eontinoally  fixed  on  her  beautiful  form, 
tod  bis  work  was  often  but  indifferently  performed, 
ud  seldom  finished.  But  who  could  help  admiring 
beryonthfol  charms?  Her  figure  was  beautifully 
Conned ;  each  motion  and  torn  of  her  body  was 
^^ely;  each  word  she  uttered  fixed  itself  with  in- 
expressible force  on  his  mind. 

There  was  one  thing  with  which  they  neither  of 
them  were  satisfied,  viz :  that  the  days  spent  in 
tbe  sardea  were  mncb  shorter  than  those  out  of  it. 
ToWagthen  them,  they  were  compelled  to  call  the 
eTeniog  u>  their  aid ;  no  work  could  indeed  be  done 
by  tbe  light  of  the  moon  and  stars ;  but  they  could 
3t  least  rest  themselves  and  pass  away  their  time 
convening  together. 


"  I  will  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  spring,  after 
supper  1'*  Henry  quietly  observed  to  Floretta,  as 
he  was  kneeling  down  by  her,  planting  the  flowers ! 
"And  you,  Floretta V 

"  But  my  father  retires  to  bed  at  that  hour,*'  re- 
joined Floretta. 

*'  And  you ,  Floretta  t*'  He  again  whispered,  eye- 
ing her  with  a  most  beseech mg  look. 

She  nodded  her  little  head — **  If  it  is  a  fine  clear 
evening." 

At  nine  o'clock,  Henry  was  again  at  the  spring. 
But  the  sky  looked  threatning.  Floretta  was  not 
there.  "  If  it  is  a  fine  clear  evening,"  said  she. 
She  will  therefore  not  come!  thought  he.  He 
beard  some  rustling  among  the  bushes.  Floretta 
made  her  appearance,  carrying  her  watering  pail 
on  her  head.  Every  thing  looks  clear  and  serene 
to  successful  love.  He  removed  the  paU  from  off 
her  head.  He  thanked  her,  and  uttered  a  thousand 
tender  words  to  her;  they  soon  forgot  that  the 
heavens  were  overcast.  Serenity  dwelt  in  their 
happy  bosoms. 

Some  scattering  drops  fell  from  the  heavens, 
but  they  felt  them  not.  The  warm  May  shower 
began  to  wet  them  more,  which  made  them  seek 
refuge  in  the  grotto  behind  the  spring.  They 
were  obliged  to  remain  there  for  a  full  half  hour, 
which  little  inconvenience  they  bore  without  a 
murmur.  As  the  moon  peered  forth  again  from 
behind  the  clouds,  they  came  out  hand  in  hand. 
Ilenry  carried  the  pail  of  water  on  his  head.  Flo- 
retta walked  by  his  side  with  her  arm  in  his.  Thus 
they  proceeded  to  old  Lucas'  dwelling.  He  was 
already  asleep — Henry  handed  the  pail  to  Floretta, 
and  she  thanked  him  for  his  trouble.  *'  Good  night, 
sweet  Floretta,"  he  softly  murmured.  "  Good  night 
my  dearest  friend,"  she  gently  replied. 

THE  WET  CAP. 

Of  an  evening,  they  neither  of  them  seemed  to 
pass  their  time  tediously  at  the  spring.  Whether 
the  heavens  looked  clear  or  cloudy,  they  never 
failed  meeting  each  other  at  nine  o'clock. 

Thus  four  weeks  of  the  most  delightful  spring 
were  passed.  And  every  evening  the  Prince  bore 
the  pail  of  his  beloved  to  her  home. 

Floretta's  father  had  not  observed,  since  the  first 
evening,  that  she  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  making 
her  trip  generally  of  an  evening  to  the  spring.  La- 
gaucherie,  however^  at  last  discovered  that  his  royal 
pupil  regularly  as  night  approached,  disappeared, 
and  that  the  top  of  his  cap  was  every  evening  wet, 
though  not  a  d nop  of  rain  had  fallen.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  unable  to  account  for  this.  The  young 
Prince  never  said  a  word  about  his  doings ;  he 
therefore  avoided  asking  him  any  thing  about  them. 
Still  this  appeared  to  him  very  singular,  and  the 
wet  cap  excited  his  curiosity. 

For  the  purpose  of  gratifying  this,  he  one  night 
tracked  this  night-walker.     He  followed  him  at 
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such  a  diatance  as  not  to  be  easily  discovered  by 
him.  He  saw  him  at  the  Garenne  spring,  and 
with  him,  a  female  figure.  Both  disappeared. 
The  tutor  now  became  able  to  solve  a  part  of  the 
riddle.  Still,  it  yet  remained  iinexplained  to  him, 
why  the  Princess  cap  should  thereby  become  wet. 
He  had  already  waited  a  long  time.  He  glided 
nearer  and  nearer;  he  heard  their  whispers.  After 
some  considerable  time,  he  saw  the  Prince  of  Beam 
with  a  pail  of  water  on  his  head,  supporting  the 
young  girl  on  bis  arm,  proceed  towards  the  little 
house  of  the  gardener,  and  thence  run  at  full  speed 
to  the  castle. 

The  Mentor  shook  his  head  in  a  thoughtful  man- 
ner. He  communicated  bis  observations  to  the 
Queen.  The  mother  felt  embarrassed  and  displeas- 
ed.    She  wished  to  give  her  son  a  severe  lecture. 

*^  No,  gracious  Madam/'  observed  the  wise  La- 
gaucherie.  "  You  cannot  extinguish  a  passion  by 
preaching.  By  punishment  and  persecution,  you 
only  increase  its  charm.  By  restraint  you  will  only 
tend  to  strengthen  the  current.  One  overcomes 
temptation  most  successfully  by  flying  from  it. 
You  may  destroy  a  passion,  by  depriving  it  of  nour- 
ishment, or  by  exciting  a  more  noble  one/* 

Thus  spoke  Lagaucherie.  The  Queen  concerted 
with  him  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  fully 
agreeing  with  him  on  his  views  of  the  subject. 

Lagaucherie  went  the  following  morning  to  the 
Prince,  and  reminded  him  that  the  world  now  ex- 
pected deeds  of  him ;  ^*  that  he  must  fom)  himself 
for  a  ruler ;  that  he,  in  the  conflict,  be  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  fate,  or  his  own  free  will,  or  with  enemies 
in  the  field  of  battle,  could  have  but  one  motto 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and  all 
fame,  namely  :  Victory  or  Death,*^ 

With  this  preface,  Lagaucherie  went  on  to  in- 
form him,  as  it  were  carelessly,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  Queen,  with  the  whole  court,  were  going 
to  the  castle  of  Pau ;  that  Henry  would  remain  but 
a  short  time  at  his  place  of  nativity,  but  would 
shortly  proceed  to  Bayoune  for  the  purpose  of  being 
present  at  the  coming  of  the  King  of  France  with 
the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Henry  listened  in  silence  to  this  communication 
from  his  teacher.  His  countenance  betrayed  much 
embarrassment.  Lagaucherie  observed  it,  but  acted 
as  if  he  were  not  in  the  least  aware  of  it.  He 
turned  in  an  easy  manner  the  conversatioq  on  other 
topics,  and  distracted  the  mind  of  the  Prince  with 
various  stories  and  narrations,  so  that  he  had  scarce 
time  to  think  on  that  which  he  so  much  dreaded. 
The  Queen,  on  her  part,  acted  after  the  manner  of 
Lagaucherie.  She  said  a  great  deal  about  the 
splendid  assemblage  which  was  to  meet  at  Bayoune ; 
of  the  flutes  that  would  take  place  there ;  and  also 
of  the  renowned  men  whom  Heury  would  see  there. 
What  could  Henry  reply  1  He  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment indulge  in  the  idea  of  remaining  alone  at  Ne- 
rac.    How  could  he  dare  say,  that  the  meeting  at 


the  Garenne  spring  was  infinitely  more  esteemed 
by  him  than  the. regal  one  at  Bayoune? 

THE  FAREWELL. 

As  the  evening  star  appeared  in  the  HeaTens, 
the  young  Prince  of  Beam  stood  at  the  spring  in 
the  Castle  Garden.  Floretta  soon  approached. 
When  he>  however,  announced  to  her  the  coming 
separation,  she  almost  pined  away  with  grief.  Who 
could  describe  her  despair ;  who  could  picture  what 
Henry  sufiered  1  Firmly  clasped  in  each  other's 
embrace,  they  shed  tears,  lamented,  and  comforted 
each  other. 

"  Now  you  leave  me,  Henry!"  said  she  sobbing ; 
"  you  will  forget  me.  I  am  alone  in  this  world. 
Now  that  you  leave  me,  my  dearest  life)  nothing 
will  be  so  welcome  to  me,  as  death." 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  leave  you  forever.  I 
will  return.  Whom  do  I  belong  to,  if  I  belong  not 
to  you  ?  I  am  no  longer  my  own  properly.  I  wn 
yours  now  and  forever.  What  could  I  preserve  in 
my  memory,  if  I  could  forget  you  ?  You  are  in- 
deed the  very  idol  of  my  dearest  recollections. 
When  I  forget  you,  I  will  have  forgotten  to  breathe." 

**  Oh,  Henry,  you  will  never  return ;  and  if  you 
do,  you  will  not  recognize  Floretta  again.  I  will 
wither  like  the  flower  deprived  of  dew ;  you  are  the 
light  of  my  existence ;  how  can  I  thrive  when  yon 
have  departed  V 

"  Nay,  Floretta,  you  are  happier  than  L  Yon 
will  still  be  in  possession  of  the  theatre  of  our  bliss, 
of  this  spring,  of  this  garden.  I  live  for  yon,  in 
all  these  flowers.  But  to-moirow,  when  1  will  hare 
lost  you,  I  will  be,  as  if  an  outcast  from  Paradise. 
I  am  in  another  world,  in  a  wilderness,  solitary, 
though  in  the  midst  of  thousands.  On  (hat  account! 
my  desire  to  return  will  be  more  ardent.  Oh!  one 
single  flower  that  bad  blossomed  at  the  foot  of  this 
spring,  would  enrapture  me  when  far  away.  Though 
those  who  surround  me  should  hate  or  fear  me,  yon 
will  be  encompassed  by  those  who  love  you.  Oh ! 
you  are  so  beautiful!  Who  could  help  loving  yon^ 
Other  men  will  meet  with  you,  and  worship  yon; 
Ah !  you  will  find  others  more  worthy  of  yonr 
love." 

Thus  they,  for  a  long  time,  conversed  together. 
Tears,  protestations,  caresses,  fVesh  doubts,  snd 
consolations,  followed  on  each  other  in  rapid  soc- 
cession,  till  the  clock  of  the  castle  tower  called  the 
Prince  away,  and  reminded  them  both  that  they 
must  part. 

Then  Floretta  grasped  Henry's  hand  vehemently, 
pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  said :  **  Do  you  see  the 
spring  of  Garenne  ?  There — there  you  will  ever 
find  me ;  always,  eternally  as  to*day !  Aod,  Henry, 
will  yon  be  always  as  to-day.  Behold,  as  the  spring 
courses  its  inexhaustible  life,  so  w^ill  my  lore  be 
eternal.  Henry,  I  may  cease  to  live,  but  not  to 
love  yon.  You  will  find  me  sgatn  erer  as  to-dtyi 
always  there-^always  there, ^* 
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She  depBited.    The  youthful  Prinoo  staggered 
luck,  sobbing  tnd  miflexiable,  through  the  castle 

gvdea. 

THE  MBETING  AOAIN. 

The  direnioDs  attendant  on  the  Princess  journey 
were  of  eerrice  to  his  mind.  He  overcame  his 
grief.  Tbe  fint  fifteen  months  which  followed  im- 
oediatelyoD  the  last  moments  spent  at  the  Garenne 
spring,  800a  filled  op  his  mind  with  other  cares. 
Amidst  tbe  tumult  of  faction,  with-  which  France 
WIS  at  tbat  time  torn,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle- 
field, all  bis  activity  and  his  heroic  genius  were  de- 
Teloped,  which  gained  him  his  immortal  name  in 
lAer  times.  The  yoong  hero  had  already  become 
the  wonder  of  all  brave  men.  And  Katherine  of 
Hedicis,  the  young  maid  of  honor  at  tbe  eourt,  com- 
forted bim,  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  loss  of 
Floietta. 

The  aoiiable  Floretta  heard  of  the  Ihme  of  her 
beloTed,  and  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  praised  him. 
He  was  no  longer  the  gardener,  who  planted  Hewers 
It  her  side.  He  waa  the  hero  who  was  wandering 
shoot,  earning  laurels.  She  had  only  loved  Henry, 
Dot  tbe  Prince  of  Beam.  The  glittering  changes 
bewaa  andeigoing,  excited  less  her  astonishment 
than  ber  grief.  For  she  was  also  apprised  of  how 
the  belles  of  the  coart  beset  him,  and  how  he^  in 
hot  too  fickle  a  manner,  belonged  at  one  time  to  the 
one  and  tben  to  the  other. 

Floretta  had  loved  hot  one  man  in  the  world ; 
this  waa  Henry.  And  now  she  lost,  with  her  oon- 
&ici)ee  in  him,  her  trust  in  all  the  human  race. 
And  for  tbat  reason ,  she  was  broken-hearted.  What 
had  already  happened  and  must  still  happen,  her 
jodgment  had  vainly  predicted. 

When  on  his  marches,  he  returned  to  Nerao. 
She  one  day  beheld  the  Prince  of  Beam,  taking  a 
pronenide  with  the  beautiful  lady  of  Ayelle,  among 
the  groTes  in  the  garden.  She  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  confronting  them. 

Floreitas  conntenance,  which  though  pale  and 
iffieted,  was  still  handsomer  in  her  melancholy, 
to  when  formerly  in  the  splendor  of  her  joy, 
^Uy  rekindled  in  the  young  Prince's  breast,  all 
^  teeoQeotions  of  his  &st  love.  He  became  un- 
^.  The  lady  at  hia  side,  and  the  proximity  of 
his  eomtiers,  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  his 
wishes.  But  the  following  morning,  when  he  saw 
oU  Loeas  in  the  garden,  he  slipped  up  to  his  hooee. 
He  foond  Floretta  alone.  Her  father's  too  sud- 
^  retam  prevented  him  from  conversing  long 
with  ber.  He  requested  of  her  but  a  short  hour  at  the 
CiKooe  spring.  She  replied,  without  raising  her 
eyes  from  her  work,  ^  at  eight  o'clock  to  night  I 

*ifl  be  there." 
He  harried  away.    He  was  again  his  former 

^'  Hia  whole  soul  burnt  for  Floretta.    He  could 

^^fn^  await  the  hour. 
It  became  dark,  the  hour  of  eighl  arrived.    He 


repaired  by  a  private  door  of  the  castle,  that  he 
might  pass  unobserved  to  the  spring,  through  paths 
and  groves  well  known  to  himself.  His  heart  pal- 
pitated. Floretta  had  not  yet  appeared.  He  waited 
some  minutes.  The  whistling  of  the  leaves  in  the 
night  air,  caused  him  several  times  to  feel  a  joyful 
fear.  He  already  extended  his  arms  to  fly  and 
meet  her,  and  press  her  to  hia  heart.  But  it  was 
not  she.  He  walked  about  impatiently.  He  then 
observed  in  tbe  darkness,  something  white,  near 
the  spring,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  her  dress.  He 
hastened  thither ;  it  was  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the 
arrow  and  tbe  pierced  rose.  The  paper  was  in- 
scribed. The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  him 
from  seeing  the  writing. 

Frightened,  disturbed,  agitated,  he  flew  back  to 
the  castle.  And  sighed  forth,  "  how  1  she  comes 
not  ?  She  returns  me  the  arrow,  for  she  no  longer 
loves  me." 

He  read  the  writing— only  these  few  words :  "  I 
promised  you,  you  would  find  me  at  the  spring. 
Perhaps  you  have  passed  me  by,  without  seeing 
me.  Search  better;  you  will  certainly  find  me. 
You  no  longer  love  me,  and  I  no  longer  live.  Oh 
my  God,  forgive  me !" 

Henry  guessed  the  meaning  of  tbe  words.  The 
palace  resounded  with  his  cries.  They  ran  up  at 
the  shrieks  of  the  Prince.  Servants  with  burning 
torches  accompanied  him  to  the  Garenne  spring. 

Why  protract  tbe  sad  tale  ?  The  body  of  the 
beautiful  maiden  was  found  in  the  pond,  formed  by 
the  water  from  the  spring.  She  was  interred  be- 
tween two  young  trees. 

The  grief  of  the  young  Prince  knew  no  bounds. 
Henry  IV.,  is  still  the  idol  of  the  French  nation. 
He  achieved  great  things.  He  experienced,  he 
won,  and  he  lost  much.  But  he  never  won  again 
a  heart  as  pore,  as  true,  and  a»  faithful  as  Floretta's. 
And  he  never  lost  the  painful  remembrance  of  this 
angel. 

Such  was  the  first  love  of  Henry  IV. — ^the  only 
one.    Thus  he  never  loved  again. 


LINES. 

BT   L.   A.   OOBUOHT. 

<*  Thomas  taitb  nnto  him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
thou  goest ;  and  how  can  we  know  tbe  way?  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  tbe  life ;  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  meJ"—John  c.  xiv.,  v.  6>6. 

Thou  art  the  e*er  enduring  Way, 
The  Path  that  leads  to  endless  day — 
The  Star  that  cheera  earth's  gloomy  night, 
And  leads  from  darkness  to  the  light. 
Thou  art  the  Way  that  leads  to  God, 
In  which  the  Holy  Prophets  trod. 
And  found,  at  last,  a  peaceful  rest 
Upon  their  d^r  Redeemer's  breast ! 
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Thou  art  the  Truth— they,  who  believe, 
Crowns  of  bright  glory  shall  receive, 
More  precious  far  than  victor^s  bays 
That  perish  with  the  world^s  vain  praise. 
Thou  art  the  Truth — let  error  flee 
Afar  from  all  who  know  not  Thee, 
And  bid  their  hearts  in  love  incline 
Towards  Thy  Mercys-seat  Divine ! 

Thou  art  the  Life — the  cheering  ray 
Inviting  us  from  Death  away, 
To  dwell  with  Thee  in  realmsi  fore*er. 
Where  hearts  no  sorrowing  aspects  wear ; 
Nor  friends,  nor  kin,  'midnt  deepest  gloom 
Descend  into  the  algid  tomb  ; 
But  where  perennial  glory  reigns, 
And  God  his  perfect  love  proclaims ! 

Thou  art  the  Life — ^no  man  can  flee 
Unto  the  Father  but  by  Thee, 
And  only  through  Thy  precious  blood 
Can  we  approach  Jehovah — Ood! 
Then,  blessed  Saviour,  be  our  Guide — 
Our  Way,  our  Truth,  oar  Life  beside-^ 
O !  fill  our  breasts  with  hdly  love, 
And  grace,  that  cometh  from  above ! 
Weuihingtont  D.  C,  1842. 


DIALOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  LUercary  Meuenger. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  lately  chanced  to  read  some  of  Lord 
Lyttleton's  beautiful  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  To  the  lover 
of  the  pure  stream  of  good  old  English  undefiled,  and  of 
noble  sentiment,  nothing  in  our  language  presents  greater 
attractions.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  analogy  between 
the  characters  of  Queen  Klizabeth  of  England,  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  presented  an  appropriate  theme  for  such  a  dia- 
logue. An  admiration  for  bold  Queen  Bess,  is,  I  am  afraid, 
a  sort  of  superstition  with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  which  it 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  offend,  as  their  love  of  one  Will 
Shakspeare.  Should  the  odds,  however,  be  against  me,  I 
shall  rely  upon  the  ladies,  God  bless  them,  to  defend  me. 
To  Prescott,  in  his  most  admirable  book,  the  "Life  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,"  I  am  indebted  for  the  analogy.  I 
hope  that  the  accompanying  dialogue  may  tempt  some  of 
your  more  capable  contributors  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
same  subject.  The  scene  is,  by  acknowledged  poetic  li- 
cense, in  Elysium  of  course. 

Elizabeth,  How  happens  it,  IsabeUa,  that  I  am 
doomed  to  a  lower  place  ia  Elysium  than  yoa — 
that  I,  who  von  a  vast  world's  applause,  and  read 
my  history  in  a  nation's  eyes,  whose  just  fame  is 
still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  good  Englishmen, 
should  be  more  harshly  dealt  with,  by  the  equal 
justice  of  Minos,  than  yoa,  who  were  more  remark- 
able for  your  conjugal  virtue  and  superstitious 
piety,  than  for  the  bolder  and  more  masculine  vir- 
tues which  distinguish  me  ? — Come,  let  us  walk  in 
this  fragrant  orange  grove,  and  in  friendship,  dis- 
cuss this  strange  problem.  You  know  we  are  now 
purified  of  earth's  dross,  and  can  discuss  our  vir- 
tues and  foibles  without  vanity  or  umbrage. 

Isabella.    Why,  madam,  it  may  be  that  I  oc- 


cupy a  lower  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  than 
you — that  as  the  loyal  spouse  of  my  most  princely 
husband,  Ferdinand,  my  virtues  were  more  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  than  yours — who  wielded  in  "  mai- 
den meditation,  fancy  free,"  the  far-stretchiog  scep- 
tre of  your  sea-girt  isle.  I  acted  upon  that  priDci- 
pie  which  is  taught  in  that  Holy  Book,  which  yoa 
professed  to  reverence-— that  it  is  not  meet  for  man 
or  woman  to  be  alone ; — ^feeling  assured  that  the  hap- 
piness of  my  Castilian  snbjects,  would  be  secored 
by  it,  I  united  myself  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragoo,  the 
object  of  my  early  love,  upon  whose  strong  ann 
and  noble  chivalry,  I  was  proud  to  rely. 

Elizabeth.    And  yet,  behold  the  contrast.    Yoa 
cast  your  lot  with  a  cold  and  gloomy  moDarcb, 
brave  and  politic,  'tis  true,  he  was,  who  never  ap- 
preciated your  winning  charms,  your  soft  and  ten- 
der graces,  who  seemed  to  value  your  high  resolu- 
tion of  character,  your  energy  and  decision  la  time 
of  danger,  your  unbounded  fertility  of  resoorces  in 
the  hour  of  need,  only  so  far  as  they  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  his  noble  emprises  an^  schemes  of  rault- 
ing  ambition.    In  my  opinion,  he  valued  you  more  for 
the  gold  in  your  crown,  as  Queen  of  Castile,  than 
as  the  fond  and  accomplished  wife  of  the  wily 
Sovereign  of  Aragon.     Behold  him  insDlting  yonr 
hardly  cold  remains,  by  allying  himself  with  the 
young  and  beautiful  Prineess  Germaine,  who  pos- 
sessed not  a  tithe  of  your  heroic  virtue,  and  con- 
summate ability.    As  his  Queen,  yon  certainly  ren- 
dered him  invaluable  aid  in  aU  his  martial  enter- 
prises, and  but  for  yonr  possessing  the  qualities  of 
an  able  Civilian,  no  civic  wreath  would  have  en- 
circled his  brow.     Your  happy  art  of  pouring  oil 
upon  the  waves  of  dissension,  and  of  healing  the 
divisions  so  common  among  the  high-mettled  Span- 
ish race,  your  indomitable  zeal  and  fortitude  under 
reverses,  were  certainly  worthy  of  great  praise. 
But  your  sphere  was  limited.     It  was  for  me  to 
present  to  the  gaze  of  astonished  Earope,  and  to 
applauding  ages,  the  splendid  spectacle  of  a  mai- 
den Queen,  for  the  good  of  her  beloved  people, 
hardening  her  heart  against  the  tender  emotions 
which  spring  up  in  the  female  bosom,  like  the 
beautiful  flower  before  the  balmy  breath  of  spring. 
Inheriting  the  ardent  temperament   of  my  noble 
sire,  bluflf  Henry  VIII.,  I  withstood  the  united  en- 
treaties of  lover  and  subject..  For  me  was  reserved 
the  rare  glory  of  being  as  bold  and  aocceasfol  in 
war,  as  I  was  firm  and  judicious  in  peace.    Befoie 
ray  masculine  energy,  the  pride  of  Spain^s  chivalry 
was  made  to  bow,  and  the  boasted  invincible  Span- 
ish Armada  vanished  into  thin  air.     Wise  sutes- 
men,  profound  philosophers,  and  elegant  poets,  il- 
lustrated and  adorned  my  long  and  glorious  reign. 
The  Elizabethan  era  of  English  history  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  all  that  is  refined  in  litera- 
ture, and  wonderful  in  mighty  events.     As  the  il- 
lustrious bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion,  as  the 
blessed  instrnmeot  of  lighting  ita  immortai  fires 
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opoD  the  alun  of  Old  Eoglaod,  I  feel  that  I  can, 
wiiboot  axrogance,  claim  a  meed  of  praiae,  which 
joQ,  38  the  protector  and  founder  of  the  dark  hor- 
rors of  the  Inquisition,  can  never  aapire  to.  The 
baleful  fires  of  that  most  diabolical  institation  have 
been  eztioguisbed  by  the  torrents  of  blood  which 
it  sited,  while  the  Protestant  religion,  we  are  told 
bj  those  who  hare  recently  come  among  na,  (you 
recollect  oar  conversation  the  other  day  with  that 
stnogest  of  all  contradictions,  a  clever  French 
vomsfl,  Madame  De  Stael,)  is  shedding  the  mild 
lustre  of  its  regenerating  beams,  o*er  the  face  of 
the  wide  globe,  and  lighting  up  its  most  benighted 
eoners  with  its  redeeming  rays.  You  hare  no 
soeh  eoDsolation. 

IsttbtUa.  Yon  seem  to  pride  yourself  much, 
mj  worthy  namesake,  for  you  know  that  my  name 
reodered  into  English,  is  Elizabeth,  upon  your 
i)oasted  celibacy,  and  your  stern  endeavor  to  dry 
ap  the  fouQtanis  of  womanly  feeling.  That  yqp 
vere  a  very  wonderful  woman,  I  do  not  deny — that 
yoQ  were  resolute,  prudent,  and  politic,  in  the  go- 
remment  of  your  people,  and  the  selection  of  your 
mouters,  is  certainly  true.  To  have  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  Britain  with  the  lofly  resolution  which 
10  emineotly  distinguished  your  reign,  is  in  itself 
a  high  eologium.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  singular 
aoaJogy  between  our  destinies.  Both  encountered 
fwl  ingratitude  in  early  life,  from  those  who  should 
IttTeeberisbed  and  nourished  us — both  had  to  stem 
4e  torrent  of  trials  and  hardships,  from  which 
B»«t  women  would  have  shrunk  with  horror.  But 
70a  foand  the  materials  of  a  most  stately  and  im- 
pwing  edifice  of  regal  grandeur,  all  ready  for  the 
"»pc  of  your  genius  to  work  upon.  Far  other- 
^  was  it  wiih  me.  The  energies  of  my  people 
were  loeked  up  in  cold  icy  lethargy. 

**  DvkDesa  o*er  the  nations  curled. 

And  crown  and  crosier  ruled  a  coward  world." 

YoQ  are  pleased  to  tannt  me  with  my  having  united 
myself  with  Ferdinand.  The  heart  of  woman 
«tt  formed  for  affection.  It  seeks  this  fond  and 
^^^npport,  as  naturally  as  does  the  frail  and 
plttrtify  cling  to  the  lofty,  sturdy  oak.  My  at- 
^haent  for  him  was  formed  in  early  youth,  and 
cootiooed  onabated  to  my  last  hour.  The  Spanish 
^(mnhy  eoold  never  have  attained  the  triumphant 
?%  which  it  reached  under  the  blended  sway  of 
Ctttile  and  Aragon,  but  for  this  ill-assorted  union 
^tween  us,  as  yon  are  pleased  to  regard  it. 

^t  yoo  were  a  kind  and  generous  patron  of 
liierarv  merit ;  and  that  you  were  judicious  in  the 
eboice  of  your  ministers,  the  pages  of  history  tes- 
%  Yoor  treatment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
minor  of  chivalry,  and  a  miracle  of  warlike  and 
litemy  accomplishment,  and  your  elevation  of 
Hattoiaod  Leicester,  men  destitute  of  moral  worth, 


piety  actuated  you  in  maintaining  the  Protestant 
religion.  It  was  an  affair  of  state,  and  to  maintain 
it,  you  resorted  to  measures  more  despotic  than 
those  which  I  roost  reluctantly  yielded  to.  My 
worst  enemies  have  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
my  conduct,  as  a  pious  and  devout  Catholic.  Your 
best  friends  have  never  denied  that  you  were 
haughty,  irascible  and  revengeful.  Since  I  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  these  blessed  shades,  I  have 
seen  much  reason  to  lament  the  influence  which 
my  ghostly  advisers  acquired  over  me.  The  fires 
of  the  Inquisition  have  long  since  ceased  to  burn. 
This  I  rejoice  to  know,  and  feel  consoled  for  my 
unfortunate  agency  m  kindling  them,  when  I  am 
accosted  by  those  who  fell  victims  to  its  persecu- 
tions during  my  reign,  who  freely  forgive  me,  and 
acknowledge  that  I  was  misled  by  those  who  should 
have  set  me  a  better  example. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  I  did  not  encourage  merit. 
The  mighty  names  of  Columbus,  Gonsalvo,  the 
great  captain,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  are  enduring 
monuments  of  my  keen  penetration  and  queenly 
munificence.  How  do  you  defend  yourself  from 
the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  your  beautiful  and 
accomplished  kinswoman,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  your  vindictive  jealousy  1 

Elizabeth,    It  was  an  affair  of  state  policy. 

Isabella,  Ah,  Elizabeth,  a  poor  subterfuge  for 
the  malicious  revenge  of  mortified  vanity^'*  The 
multitudinous  seas,"  in  the  language  of  your  favo- 
rite Shakspeare,  cannot  cleanse  your  hands  and 
purge  your  heart  of  this  foul  and  leprous  spot. 

Elizabeth,  Mary  was  endeavoring  to  subvert 
my  government ;  and  by  plots  and  conspiracies  in- 
numerable, endangered  the  peace  of  my  kingdom. 
As  you  seem  disposed  to  make  charges  against  me, 
allow  me  to  ask  bow  yon  justify  the  cruelties  which 
you  allowed  to  he  practised  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  world  t 

Isabella,  In  this  you  do  me  gross  wrong.  The 
truth  upon  this  subject  waa  most  studiously  con- 
cealed from  me.  In  my  last  Will  and  Testament, 
having  reason  to  suspect  that  those  poor  beings  were 
maltreated,  I  most  earnestly  recommended  that 
they  should  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
treated  with  kindness  and  humanity.  No,  Elisa- 
beth—Hsrimination  and  recrimination  suit  not  the  air 
we  breath.  We  are  now  cleansed  and  purified  of 
our  earthly  infirmities.  The  mantle  of  charity  has 
been  cast  over  them.  We  are  allowed  to  raise  it 
up,  and  to  contemplate  ourselves  as  we  were  before 
we  •*  shuffled  off  our  mortal  coil" — ^to  quote  again 
your  favorite  Shakspeare,  without  being  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  conceit.  The  accusation  of 
havmg,  with  improper  motives,  countenanced  the 
Inquisition,  savors  of  injustice  and  intolerance. 
In  this,  my  feelings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.  It  was 
through  the  medium  of  my  love  of  religion,  the 
to  ihe  lint  offices  of  state,  are  painful  exceptions,  religion  of  my  sainted  mother,  and  by  means  of  a 
^  moK  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  a  true  spirit  of  vow  extorted  from  me  in  early  youth,  by  one  of  my 
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Thou  irt  the  Truth— let  error  flee 
Afar  rrom  *ll  who  know  mt  Thee, 
And  bid  Ibeir  heart*  in  lore  incline 
Towards  Thy  Mercjr-rcal  Ditine  I 

Thm  art  the  Life— the  cheering  tvf 

laTiling  na  rrom  Dulh  awajr. 

To  dwell  with  Thee  in  realmt  fon'ar, 

Nor  friendi.  nor  kin,  'midst  deepest  gloom 
Descend  iota  the  algid  tomb  ; 
But  where  perennial  glory  rrlgna, 
And  God  his  perfect  la>e  proclaima  I 

Thou  an  the  Life— no  man  can  See 
Unlo  the  Father  but  by  Thee. 
Aiid  only  through  Thy  precioui  blood 
Can  we  apptnuh  Jeberah — Ood^ 


oapy  a  lower  niche  to  the  teiD]^ 

yon— tbit  u  the  loyal  tpoiue-.-      /  foreti-Unl, 

husband,  Ferdinand,  my  ir,   ' 

and  unobtrusive  than  yoDr--.''  ''A*  ■  itiicWy  clul 

denraediiaUon.fancyf'  /-    '  Ad"  noi"  wi*  ik 

tta  of  your  sea-girt  :   -  -  "^o""^  '"^  '^f'  ''" 

pie  which  ie  taogl- 


Our  Way,  our  Truth,  our  Life  beii 
O  !  fill  our  breaata  witli  h61y  loTe, 
And  grace,  thai  cometh  from  above 
WaihiaglaH,  D.  C,  1642. 


dg_  _^iul  of 

'    .^tMOtifill 

i^y^  despondeaoy. 

_.^*^i»rtless,  if  not 

DIALOGUES  O; j'^ -'jjrtiniulation— your 

.,;  vOJ^jiff,  lU  conspired  to 

^;V?l!«rting  passions,  whioh 

Lyltleton-abeantifu.   iXy^.V'ltf^'-     !■■  gt«"i.y  despftir 
oTlbe 


Tt  Hu  Bdiitr  af 

>^'V*%rd><^  of  mortified  vanity, 

""  jS^iy^^  "^  '  '"'■"'  """  '■'  "" 
"  xOi^'^^uve  demonstrations  of  afieo- 
thecharaclcr  /^^T^^;.! ^'', ,  rj)artingT»ys,thelBSthoni» 
Z^^Y  C-^/':Z'.-  The  blessings  of  old  age, 
aaortof'  «y"'!-'''''  ,  ,  "'*'  *'"'  troops  of  friends" 
wodld  t      /'''  {t"'"'  I:  was  my  fortune,  it  is  trne, 

Shakf       "^''Jn""' " ,', ,i  .I'l  i-roken  heart;  but  the  con- 
-"'-^        *%^*  {\^  undying  affection  of  myrabjects, 
''^ii'^^iA  moral  triumphs  of  my  happy  and 
^i**^!%i^,  and  of  the  wide-spread  reference 


spread  reyerence 
all  enabled  me  to  look  upon 


fa  ^og  gtoriea  of  this  transitory  life,  witttont  a 
tf  '^jegiei,  and  to  gaze  with  the  eye  of  lively 
mP  ,p0D  the  dawning  aplendora  of  a  brighter  and 
**     nndoring  existence.  "  C." 


THE  FADED  FLOWER. 
The  momiog  was  dark  and  gloomy.  The  rain-, 
bow,  which  bad  promised  at  twilight's  hour  to  span 
the  bine  arch  on  the  coming  day,  bad  alcunbered, 
B3  it  were,  in  his  lent,  "  forgetful  of  the  voioe  of 
morning,"  leaving  the  same  angry  aloud  reposing 
on  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  mountain,  to  empty 
its  floods  with  the  limpid  waters  of  a  quiet  eiream 
below.  The  woods  around  stood  akeletoo-like, 
while  the  cniel  gale  pbcked  its  Tatdant  fcdiage, 


,  and  waa  now  uaoding, 
imantob-  /ooping  crest,  dienched  ^ 

■  of  [T  ''  ^^  flis'tti  io  ibe  doDi  of  i 

by  it,  I  u'  ichmoas-covMeduiddecayal, 

object  «  """7  ""''«'  **"  BtaylsM  ud 

of  lime.  When  gaiing  on  aucb 
''  ich  a  time,  sad  thoughta  inuasiUj 
/  oiind,  and  tales  of  aorraw  thai  hid 
g  aiooe  forgotten,  again  cmne  up  In  out 
..ries  with  greater  force  and  redoubled  lign. 
such  is  even  now  heavily  on  my  heart,  LiiKo, 
we  will  briefly  rehearse  it. 
was  on  D  quiet  morning  in  May,  wheo  Ibe 
bright  orb  of  day,  in  cloadlesa  majesty,  peep«l 
from  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  that  I  left  my  u- 
live  spot;  my  kindred  and  frienda — the  eDdnt- 
of  the  social  circle,  and  a  pure,  hetlih; 
elime,  to  take  up  my  residence,  for  a  lisuud 
period,  in  one  of  the  extreme  western  counties  <if 
Virginia.  The  feelings  that  came  over  mj  bean- 
when  I  beheld  the  Uue-ontlioee  of  a  towering  ^ 
fading  from  my  view,  together  with  theeDehuiinj 
scenes  thai  encircled  it,  were  of  a  pecnUat  ui 
melascholy  nature.  The  familiarities  of  mychiU- 
hood  ;  the  crystal  rivulet  Lbat  daahed  over  enm- 
white  pebbles,  beside  whose  waters  1  had  deli|hled 
to  aport  in  my  more  youthful  days,  could  no  kogit 
be  seen  to  inspire  me  with  sublime  and  delicioH 
—to  kindle  in  my  bosom  a  lovs  foi  lix 
past,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  flight  of  time. 
My  feelings  can  be  compared  with  those  oribe 
unfortunate  mariner,  who,  without  chart  or  coa- 
pass,  commits  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  ■w^ 
which  imperceptibly  bear  hie  veMtl  to  somB  di^ 
lant  atrand.  Soon  after  reaching  the  place  of  n) 
destination,  1  became  acquainted  with  a  lovely  giil 
apparently  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  1  metbe 
first  in  the  presence  of  the  mirthful.  She  wu '» 
dead  a  creature  to  be  worshipped.  Her  biow  «>i 
garlanded  with  the  young  year's  aweeleat  Sowert- 
her  long  rich  hair,  as  bladt  M  the  "  raven's  winj, 
dangled  gracefully  on  her  neck,  and  nature's  tor 
blush,  added  a  beanty  to  lier  cheeka  almost  nn 
earthly.  The  gay  crowd  mingled  their  voice*  i< 
gether.in  the  dance,  and  enjoyed  the  fellowahipi 
the  learned  and  fitahionable.  My  attention  m 
called  to  the  tender  and  aasioaa  g««e  of  Hdu 
who  had  retired  to  an  adjacent  room,  to  enjuy  ill 
sweets  of  silent  meditation..  Her  tfaooghu  mom 
to  be  directed  to  the  study  of  some  unforeseen  e'l 
which  would  render  her  the  victim  of  de*p>ir* 
the  creature  of  dieappoiDtmeDt,  or  rob  her  oi  • 
earthly  treasore  dearer  far  than  life  with  all '' 
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charms.    Upon  her  angelic  form,  I  fixed  my  admi- 
tiog  gaxe,  with  the  anxioua  hope  of  seeing  a  smile 
bri^ten  her  codntenance,  and  arouse  her  from  a 
sleepy  lethargy  under  which  she  appeared  to  be 
laboring— for  indeed  at  such  time  the  young  are 
seldom  melancbolyi     But,  alas !  the  hope  profed 
TUQ  tod  fallacious.    The  happiest  days  of  her  ez- 
iiteoce  were  passed  ;  the  cup  of  felicity  had  been 
dashed  from  her  lips  by  the  hand  of  misfortune^ 
lod  she  doomed  to  live  but  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  10  leave  for  a  higher  aud  better  world  ;  but 
she  began  to  know  something  of  the  consolations 
of  religion,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  she 
passed  from  ^  darkness  into  light,**  and  felt  a  full 
asBoruce  of  a  promised  reward  in  a  region  of  eter- 
nal UiM.    The  cause  and  circumstances  of  her 
dejection  were  communicated  to  me,  bringing  ter- 
ror and  pity,  but  not  amazement  to  my  mind ;  for 
loBg  reflection  had  caused  me  to  conceive  of  some- 
thing dreadful,  I  knew  not  what,  that  had  befallen 
her.  Love  had  become  a  portion  of  her  existence — 
it  burnt  with  a  pure  and  holy  flame  in  her  bosom. 
The  object  of  it, — he^  in  whom  she  had  centered 
ill  her  affections,  was  fast  moving  onward  to  the 
"  land  of  forgetfttlness.  '*    Consumption^lSbAi  awful 
disease,  whose  sting  is  death,  and  which  sleeps  not 
till  its  work  is  finished — had  seized  him,  in  all  its 
iudeoos  forms  of  darkness  and  vengeance,  and  pro- 
mised a  work  of  total  consummation.    Ah  \  let 
bim  who  has  experienced  the  anguish  of  dissolving 
^neadahip— who  has  wept,  and  still  weeps  over  the 
memorj  of  departed  ionocence — who  has  seen  the 
hiight  hopes  of  the  young  and  innocent  blasted 
foreTer,  and  who    has    seen    their   consolations 
pinched  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  fate,  enter  into 
t^  aokma  refiectioo.    Days  and  weeks  passed 
ivaj,  bat  the  ravagea  of  this  deceitful  disease  ear- 
ned steadily  on  its  work  of  destruction,  until  the 
ih^^axL  turned  away  from  the  bed-side  of  his 
dyiog  patient,  with  not  a  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  him 
ii^his  ministerings,  and  with  the  firm  belief  that  he 
^^  oerer  arise  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  that 
^  Biost  loved,  or  to  experience  the  delights  of 
^13}  iirievooarse.     In  the  mean  time,  I  was  re- 
^'^^^  hy  a  friend  to  accompany  him  to  the  resi- 
dence of  this  nnfortuoofte  lady.     On  arriving  there, 
i  heard  not  a  whisper,  bat  all  was  wrapt  in  silence. 
N'«  a  aottod  was  to  be  heard.    The  sun,  rejoicing 
^°  the  Wotera  skiee^  vrae  gradually  withdrawing 
^genial  light,  and  the  soft  tear  of  twilight,  with 
'>he  dim  flickering  of  distant  stars,  shed  around  us 
&  pale  light,  which  greatly  added  to  the  solemnity 
^  the  occasion.     On  entering  the  room,  I  saw 
Helen  seated  alone,  beside  a  few  dying  embers  of 
^  wrapt  in  profound  meditation,  with  her  hand- 
^^^  to  her  eyes,  which  was  moist  with  many 
te^  I  tooi  my  seat  on  the  sofa,  and  debated 
wiih  ny^if  ^  ^  ^y^  subject  I  had  best  intro- 
<^^:  in  the  meantime  she  spoke,  but  her  voice, 
^^^  clear  and  strong,  was  now  weak  and  tremu- 
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lous — her  thiti  delicate  lip  had  lost  its  coral  hue — 
her  sparkling  eye,  once  as  clear  and  bright  as  the 
polished  gem,  no  longer  retained  its  beauty,  but 
spoke  volumes  of  the  suffering  that  had  fallen, 
like  mildew,  on  her  spirits.  The  time  for  my  de- 
parture arrived  ;  and  what  fearful  forebodings  came 
over  me,  when  I  took  my  last,  lingering  glance. 
Amazing  change !  Hoping,  when  I  first  saw  her, 
that  she  would  live  to  bless  him  whom  she  adored, 
and  that  they  would  be  united  beyond  the  power 
of  separation — at  least  on  this  side  of  the  grave  : 
but  how  uncertain  are  human  calculations — how 
prone  is  man  to  forget  his  weakness  and  his  frail- 
ties, and  to  view  the  bright  side  of  life,  forgetful 
of  the  blackness  that  is  pictured  on  the  other.  The 
dread  hour  came,  and  the  sad  intelligence  of  her 
lover^s  dealli  was  contained  in  the  following  lines. 

Dear  Helen :  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
regret,  that  the  painful  duty  devolves  upon  me  of 
announcing  to  you  the  death  of  my  dear  brother. 
He  breathed  his  last  this  morning  at  half  past  nine 
o^clock ;  and  thank  God,  we  have  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  he  died  with  the  full  assurance  of  a 
glorious  immortality.  The  Hev.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
with  him  last  evening,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
his  mind  perfectly  composed,  so  that  they  could 
hold  sweet  communion  together.  About  four  o^cluck 
yesterday,  he  was  freer  from  pain  than  at  any  other 
time  during  his  iDness,  when  he  expressed  an  anx- 
ious wish  to  bid  you  farewell.  The  family  are  all, 
particularly  father,  dreadfully  distressed,  at  so  ter- 
rible a  blow,  but  we  all  hope,  dear  Helen,  that 
you  will  compose  yourself  as  much  as  possible, 
remembering  that  the  ways  of  Protidcfnce  are  in- 
scrutable, and  not  for  us  to  question. 

iTour  devoted  friend, 

CLLEffORE  A  .  <  .  . 

*'  He  seemed  to  love  her ;  and  her  youthful  cheek 
Wore,  for  a  while,  the  transient  bloom  of  joy  ; 

And  her  heart  throbbed  with  what  ahe  cooM  not  speak, 
New  to  delight,  and  mute  with  aorrow." 

The  lovely  flowers  display  for  s  season  their  pri- 
mitive lustre,  and  emit  all  their  natural  fragrance ; 
for  a  long  inierval^a  sickly  delicacy  marks  their  de- 
cline; but  still  they  ocoMoially  brighten  with 
nsore  than  original  splendor«-«tUl  their  odor  is  in- 
effably sweet  -f  and  while  we  fondly  gaze  on  the 
trembling  gems  and  drooping  lesvee,  hoping  that 
the  next  gleam  of  sunshine  will  invigorate  and  re- 
vive Ihem,  the  sun  wraps  himself  in  clouds — ^the 
wind  of  the  desert  passes  over  them,  and  they  are 
gone-^gone  forever.  In  this  hour  of  bitter  an- 
gttish-^witb  no  pleasing  anticipation  to  pour  its 
balm  into  her  bleeding  bosom — with  no  bright 
hopea  to  shed  even  their  glimmerings  on  her  trou- 
bled mind — with  this  letter  in  her  hand,  which  sent 
a  blighting  spell  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  her  soul,  she 
sank  from  her  chair,  like  a  lifelesa  corpse,  to  utter 
her  cries,  and  to  breathe  out  her  distresses.  She 
looked  as  if  she  could,  o«t  beneath  the  quiet  star*, 
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have  laid  her  head  down  on  the  fresh  green  earth, 
and  poured  out  her  stricken  soul,  gush  after  gush, 
till  it  mingled  with  the  eternal  fountains  of  life  and 
purity.  What  rendered  the  scene  still  more  melan- 
choly was,  that  the  sun  had  performed  his  daily 
round,  and  the  pale-faced  moon  could  be  seen  climb- 
ing the  starry  vault,  and  casting  her  silvery  beams 
on  the  form  of  the  fading  beauty.  Her  best  friend 
had  withdrawn  from  this  "  vale  of  tears,"  and  ex- 
changed an  earthly  life  for  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Frequently,  at  twilight's  hour,  when  day  and  even- 
ing met,  would  they  steal  from  the  family  circle  to 
hold  pensive  and  deep  communion,  with  the  shadowy 
scenes  of  evening.  Love  breathed  over  all,  and 
touched  with  melancholy  softness — 

"The  waving  wood  and  the  evening  sky." 

But  they  enjoyed  the  highest  luxury  of  emotion  on 
those  evenings  (always  dear  to  fond  attachment,) 
when  the  heavens  presented  one  canopy  of  lucid 
crystal  blue — when  the  bright  stars,  in  solitary  dis- 
tance, twinkled  in  the  depths  of  ether,  shooting 
their  cold  and  uncertain  beams  on  "tower  and 
tree ;"  while  the  moon,  walking  in  her  vestal  glory, 
pursuing,  as  from  the  bosom  of  eternity,  her  calm 
and  destined  way,  poured  down  the  silver  of  her 
smiles  upon  all  of  lovely  and  sublime  which  the 
forest  exhibited  to  their  enchanted  view. 

For  a  long  season  the  happy  pair  lived  on  each 
other's  thoughts;  thoughts,   which  required  not 
words  to  express  them, — which  would  have  lost  all 
their  freshness  and  their  puwer,  in  passing  the  deep 
gulf,  which,  in  the  solemn  season  of  profound  and 
exquisite  feeling,  divides  the  tongue  from  the  heart. 
What  a  change  had  a  few  months  wrought !  She 
looked  around  her  for  him  with  whom  she  had  taken 
her  evening  walks,  but  saw  him  not ;  his  body  lay 
perishing  beneath  the  "  clods  of  the  valley,'*  over 
which  an  aged  willow  tree  waved  its  graceful, 
branches.    In  this  state  of  dread  terror  and  misery, 
she  found  herself  travelliag  in  his  footsteps  to  the 
"  ocean  of  eternity.'*    She  was  almost  left  alone. 
She  at  least  thought  so.   Affliction,  that  once  knew 
her  not,  was  now  her  companion — her  path,  once 
cheered  with  the  warm  summer  light  of  earthly 
joy,  was  now  cumbered  with  thorns,  and  rendered 
dark,  by  misery's  overhanging  cloud.    She  thought 
of  her  lover  conataotly.    At  midnight's  hour,  wheo 
the  world  bad  bosh^  its  voice,  bis  bright  form 
would  come  up  to  haunt  her  musings,  and  to  star- 
tle her  with  hopes  that  could  never  be  realised. 
Her  felicity  was  sinking  to  the  horizon  of  the 
tomb.    Even  when  life  glows  upon  us  with  all  its 
radiance,  we  cannot  be  happy, 

*'  Without  those  hopes,  that,  like  refreshing  gules 
At  evening,  from  the  sea,  come  o*er  the  soul, 
Breathed  from  the  ocean  of  eternity." 

And  I  am  sure  I  may  repeat  the  exquisite  lines, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  my  testimony  to  their 
moral  truth  and  beauty-^ 


**  And  oh !  without  them  who  coold  bear  the  storan 

That  fait  in  roaring  blackness  o'er  tlie  waters 

Of  agitated  life  T  Then  hopes  arise 

All  round  our  sinking  souls,  like  those  fair  birds, 

0*er  whose  soft  plumes  the  tempest  hath  no  power, 

Waving  their  snow*white  wings  amid  the  dnrkneM, 

And  wiling  ui  with  gentle  motion,  on 

To  some  calm  island,  on  whose  silvery  strand 

Dropping,  at  once,  they  fold  their  silent  pinwna, 

And,  as  we  touch  the  shores  of  Paradise, 

In  love  and  beauty  walk  around  our  feet." 


Soon  after  leaving  Helen,  my  mind  dwelt  with 
bitter  anguish  over  the  recollection  of  that  puofttl 
hour,  which  presented  to  my  sight  scenes  that  caa 
never  be  forgotten ;  and,  what  was  calculated  to 
render  the  picture  more  revolting  to  the  tender 
feelings  of  humanity,  is  the  despairing  state  into 
which  she  immediately  fell  upon  hearing  of  her 
lover's  death.     The  condition  of  her  health,  in  \ 
little  while,  well  justified  the  foreboding  appreheih 
sions  of  all  who  knew  her.    *'  She  was  evidendy 
waning  to  the  tomb."     Her  countenance,  once 
bright  and  rosy,  as  that  of  Hebe,  now  exhibited 
only  the  hectic,  fitful  bloom  of  some  iasidiooB 
malady,  which,  like  the  canker-worm  at  the  root 
of  beauty,  completes  its  fatal  ravages,  ere  the  be- 
holder is  aware  of  its  existence.     What  rendered 
the  occasion  more  afflicting  was,  that  her  old,  in- 
firm mother,  whose  brow  was  whitened  by  the 
frosts  of  seventy  winters,  stood  by  her  bed  side, 
firmly  believing  that  her  indisposition  was  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  she  would  sooa  arise,  in  the  poe* 
session  of  health  and  spirits,  forgetting,  in  a  greit 
measure,  him  over  whose  memory  she  was  Iben 
weeping.     But  (vas  this  hope,  as  bright  as  the 
morning  sun,  realized  in  all  its  beauty !  Did  she 
see  the  fair  bad  recover,  aa  it  were,  from  the 
wounds  of  a  passing  gale,  and  give  new  evidences 
of  vivification  1  Did  she  see  her  pale,  bloodless 
cheek  grow  bright,  with  freedom  from  mental 
pain — the  purple  vein  on  her  delicate  hand  lose 
its  sickly  hue,  and  assume  a  natural  color  ^  No. 
Her  case  became  daily  more  hopeless,  and  bet 
pulse  had  in  a  measure  lost  ita  strength — growing 
feebler  and  weaker.    She  was  the  pride  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  tenderly  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.     Her  room  was  thronged   from  morning  u> 
night  with  the  friends  of  the  fiuQily*  who  rendered 
all  the  assistance  that  they  poesibly  could.    Weeks 
passed,  and  it  was  believed  by  every  eae  ^ 
her  lovely  form  was  fast  fading  away.    As  tb< 
dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  sides,  and  cover  ad 
conceal  the  arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitaU,  s< 
it  is  the  nature. of  woman  to  hide  from  the  work 
the  pangs  of  wounded  affection.     Like  some  younj 
and  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  fores! 
but  with  a  sleepless  worm  preying  at  its  heart ;  i 
a  time  too,  when  it  should  be  fresh  sad  luxuriao 
extending  its  broad  and  healthy  limbs  to  catch  tk 
I  first  rays  of  the  morning,  ere   its  leaves,  as 
'  tainted  by  autumn's  withering  bresib,  drooping 
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ailence  to  the  earth — ^ito  tall  form  shrinkiDg,  and 
fioalijr  falling  to  the  ground,  as  if  stricken  down 
by  the  axe  of  the  woodsman.  The  herald  of  God 
had  eoiDe,  with  glittering  armor  and  outstretched 
inns,  to  remofe  her  to  a  world  where  she  woold 
expeneoce  no  more  sleepless  naghts-^to  a  region 
of  "  blessedness  and  peace,*'  where  she  wonld  bask 
forever  in  the  eternal  splendors  of  celestial  light. 
Oo  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  July»  when 
Ditare  seined  to  dress  in  all  her  charms  the  beao- 
teoos  wilderness,  Helenas  spirit  escaped  from  this 
fnil  tenement  without  a  stroggle  or  a  g^roan.  Her 
igooy  was  over — her  heart  no  longer  throbbed  with 
tbe  prioeiple  of  vitality,  and  her  pulse  had  ceased 
to  belt.  Pale,  emaciated,  lifeless,  her  snowy  neck 
rested  on  the  bosom  of  her  maddened  mother.  She 
looked  like  an  aagel,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  mn- 
lie  of  tbe  heavenly  hosts,  had  dropped  to  sleep 
fron  the  melody  of  the  strain .  Her  mother  shrieked 
akmd,  and  in  that  parching  hour  of  anguish,  found 
Dotbinv  on  which  memory  could  dwell  that  would 
sooth  tbe  pangs  of  separation.  Tbe  tears  that 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  recalled  to  mind  the 
oMertainty  of  life,  and  the  disappointments  and 
miseries  tbat  are  incident  to  it.  Let  those  who 
bire  bad  the  portals  of  the  grave  closed  between 
them  tbej  most  love, — ^who  have  seen  all  that  was 
most  dear  to  them  sink  into  the  cold  embraces  of 
the  tomb,  enter  into  this  solemn  reflection.  To 
nan  tbe  disappointment  of  love  may  occasion  awful 
tad  bitter  feelings — wounding  his  tenderest  feel- 
iae9,aod  filling  his  bosom  with  emotions  too  mighty 
for  Qtteranee ;  but  he  is  an  active  being,  can  mix 
with  the  busy  crowd — go  out  amidst  the  strife  of 
the  world,  and  loll  to  reait  the  melancholy  workings 
of  his  heart.  But  woman^s  is  comparatively  a 
filed,  a  secluded,  a  meditative  life— enjoying  the 
?l«ssares  of  coming  events,  either  of  a  temporal 
or  ipiritsal  nature,  and  when  robbed  of  hope  and 
itsehaims;  when  her  prospects  are  clouded,  and 
appointment  draws  its  Mble  curtain  over  her 
bcvt— its  tenderest  chords  vibrate,  when  she  be- 
holds, as  it  were,  tbe  sun  of  her  happiness  cease 
to  warm  her  soul,  and  its  life-stirring  beams  de- 
part foreTer,  carrying  with  them  hope,  peace  and 
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THE  MASTER  PASSION. 

The  fiTohte  stodies  and  amusements  of  tlie  learned 
^  Vuthe  le  Vaycr  consisted  in  accounts  of  the  most  dis« 
^cooniriet.  He  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence 
^>  ttts  mtiter-pasiion  wlten  death  hung  upon  his  lips. 
"«™««.the  celebrated  traveller,  entering  and  dmwing  the 
^<"ixai  of  kia  bed.  to  take  his  eternal  farewell,  the  dying 
B"s  nriiag  to  Urn  wkh  a  &tot  voice,  inquired,  '*  Well, 
°7  friead,  what  sews  from  tbe  Gnat  Mogul  7*' 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

BT  WM.  W.  AIVDRBWS,  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

John  De  La  Valelte,*  of  the  language  of  Pro- 
yence,  was  born  in  1494,  of  a  good  family ;  and 
took  the  habit  of  the  Hospitallers  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty.  Af\er  becoming  a  Knight,  he  never 
returned  to  France ;  but,  serving  at  Rhodes,  Vi- 
tenbo,  Naples  and  Malta,  he  passed,  step  by  step, 
through  all  the  grades  of  office  in  the  convent,  un- 
til he  was  unanimously  called  to  preside  over  its 
destinies,  on  the  twenty- first  of  October,  1557. 
Prior  to  his  election  to  this  sovereign  rule,  he  had 
been  governor  of  Tripoli,  bailiff  of  Lango,  graud 
prior  of  St.  Gilles,  and  lieutenant  general  of  the 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Zoara.  And  so  celebrated 
had  he  made  himself  in  many  engagements,  that  the 
soldiers  called  him  their  father,  and  said  that  when- 
ever he  was  present  in  battle,  there  was  no  danger  of 
defeat.  La  Valette  was  so  much  respected  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Venitian  States,  that  on  his  applica- 
tion to  have  the  authority  of  the  order  acknow- 
ledged in  those  countries,  his  wish  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  the  revenues  which  had  been 
long  withheld,  were,  at  his  request,  as  quickly  re- 
stored. The  Grand-Master,  by  one  of  his  first  acts, 
reinstated  La  Vallier  in  his  former  rank.  And  so 
well  persuaded  was  he  of  the  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  had  condemned  this  Monk  to  a  long 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  loss  of  his  mantle,  that, 
in  full  council,  he  declared  him  innocent  of  the 
crimes  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  and  named 
him  grand  bailiff  of  Lango ;  a  situation  which,  as 
we  have  observed,  he  had  himself  formerly  held. 

John  De  Lacerta,  Duke  of  Medini  Celi,  and  Vice- 
roy of  Sicily,  anxious  to  signalize  his  administra- 
tion by  some  remarkable  deed,  begged  of  Philip 
the  II,  of  Spain,  to  allow  him  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Tripoli.  This  proposition  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  King,  who  ordered  the  Duke  to  get 
his  gallies  in  readiness,  and  to  ask  the  Knights  of 
Malta  to  counsel  him  by  their  advice,  and  assist 
him  with  their  presence,  when,  at  any  time,  he 
should  make  an  attack  on  his  Infidel  enemies.  Al- 
though La  Valette  was  well  aware  tbat  great  pre- 
parations were  making  at  Constantinople  for  a 
descent  on  his  order,  still  he  willingly  engaged  in 
this  expedition,  and  offered  Lacerta  a  body  of  ^^  four 
hundred  monks,  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  and  two 
hundred  pioneers,*^  would  he  but  stop,  and  take 
them  under  his  command,  when  on  his  way  to  Bar- 
bary.     So  great,  however,  had  been  the  delay  in 

•  This  sketch  of  the  first  ei^ht  years  of  the  reign  of  La 
Valette  was  thrown  out  of  ita  proper  chronological  position, 
by  the  miscarriage  of  the  original  manuscript — a  duplicate 
of  which,  has  since  been  transmitted  to  us,  by  the  author. 
Although  the  chain  of  events  is  thus  somewhat  interrupted, 
yet  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  not  diminished ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly  due  to  the  memory  of  La  Valette,  the  founder  of  the 
eapital  of  the  island  of  Malu,  that  tbe  broken  link  even  at 
this  interval,  should  be  supplied. 
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preparing  the  Chrietian  fleet,  that  when  it  appeared 
off  Malta,  the  winter  season  was  so  far  advanced, 
and  the  weather  had  become  so  boisterous,  that 
the  Maltese  monks  wished  the  Viceroy  to  return 
to  Messina,  and  defer  his  visit  to  Tripoli,  until  the 
weather  should  moderate  with  the  coming  spring. 
When  Lacerta  heard  how  strongly  Dragut  had  for- 
tified his  castle,  which  he  was  present  in  person  to 
defend,  and  how  well  he  had  provided  it  with  all 
the  munitions  of  war,  his  ardor  was  damped,  and 
he  in  his  turn  proposed  to  the  Chapter,  that,  not  to 
remain  so  long  idle,  they  should  commence  their  ope- 
rations by  making  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Jerba. 
This  proposition  met  with  no  favor,  either  from 
the  Grand-Master  or  his  council.    The  Knights 
declined  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  where  the 
result,  even  if  they  were  victorious,  could  be  of  no 
possible  service  to  the  convent ;  more  particularly 
at  a  period  when  the  Ottoman  emperor  was  threat- 
ening to  raze  their  fortifications,  and  destroy  their 
existence  as  an  order.     Lacerta,  swearing  by  the 
life  of  the  King  his  master,  and  by  the  head  of  his 
son  Gaston,  that  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might,  he  would  make  an  attack  on  Tripoli,  the 
Maltese  gallies  were  added  to  his  force,  and  the 
united  Aeet  left  Malta  on  the  tenth  of  February, 
1559,  for  their  destination  on  the  African  coast. 
Dragut,  hearing  that  the  Christians  were  coming  in 
great  strength  to  lay  siege  to  his  fortress,  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  with  two  ships  to  discover  their 
force.     And  well  was  he  repaid  for  his  daring,  by 
the  success  which  attended  his  eflibrts.     The  Vice- 
roy, observing  the  Infidel  Corsairs  having,  in  the 
distance,  detached  a  portion  of  his  squadron,  to 
give  chase,  and  attack  them.     But  the  Neapolitan 
commander,  more  desirous  of  plundering  a  few 
Egyptian  merchantmen  who  were  in  sight,  than  of 
executing  his  Instructions,  Dragut  escaped,  and, 
at  night-fall,  sent  a  messenger  in  a  fast  sailing  bark 
to  Stamboul,  to  inform  the  Sultan  that  his  enemies 
were  at  sea,  and  that  he  was  in  want  of  assistance 
to  enable  him  to  repel  their  invasion.     Although 
the  Christians  had  made  their  voyage  in  safety, 
which,  at  this  season  they  could  have  hardly  ex- 
pected, and  taken  up  a  good  position  before  the 
walls  of  the  town  they  had  gone  to  reduce,  still  the 
Duke  was  unable  to  make  an  assault,  owing  to  the 
suffering  conditio^  of  his  seamen  and  soldiers,  from 
the  want  of  water.    The  Sicilians,  who  were  sent 
on  shore  in  search  of  wells,  failed  in  their  object, 
and  as  a  last  resource,  commenced  digging  in  the 
sands  of  Palo  for  a  supply.     Coming  upon  some 
springs  which  were  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  beauti- 
fully clear,  the  casks  were  filled,  and  taken  on  board. 
But  the  water  proved  so  unwholesome,  that  all 
who  drank  of  it  were  taken  seriously  ill,  while  very 
many  soon  died  from  its  poisonous  efifecta.    It  hap- 
pened, unfortunately,  that  while  so  many  were  ill, 
leaving  hardly  well  men  enough  to  navigate  the 
gallies,  a  heavy  gale  sprung  up  from  the  Eastward, 


which  obliged  Lacerta  to  put  before  the  wind,  and 
scud  even  to  the  island  of  Jerba,  whither  he  would 
first  have  gone,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  La 
Valette  and  his  council.     This  was  certainly  a 
singular  incident,  and  one  which  the  Viceroy  bad 
shrewdness  enough  to  turn  to  his  advantage.    Say- 
ing that  God  had  willed  the  destruction  of  the 
place,  for  it  was  only  by  His  interposition  that 
they  had  been  driven  to  Jerba,  he  took  his  ships 
into  port  and  brought  them  all  to  anchor.    A  large 
force  was  soon  on  shore,  but  the  soldiers,  unwilling 
and  unfit  to  engage  in  a  conflict,  left  their  officers 
in   a   tumultuous  manner,  and  roamed  over  the 
island  in  search  of  water,  to  quench  their  parch- 
ing thirst.    Wells  were  soon  found,  but  the  water 
was  so  bitter  from  the  leaves  of  the  aloe,  and  other 
noxious  herbs,  whieh  the  natives  had  thrown  in 
them,  ^at  the  men  were  unable  to  drink  it,  and 
were  obliged  to  return  to  their  camp,  sufTering  more 
from  thirst,  than  when  they  had  landed  from  their 
ships  some  serCff'  hours  before.     Fortunate  it  was 
for  the  Christians,  that  the  Arab  Cheyk,  who  com- 
manded the  town,  was  advanced  in  years,  and  broken 
by  infirmities ;  for  had  it  been  otherwise,  they  ro^t 
have  been  attacked,  while  wandering  about  in  on- 
anned  parties.    As  night  came  on,  the  Sicilian 
camp  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm  by  a 
number  of  delirious  cfbldiers,  some  of  whom  strag- 
gling without  the  lines,  and  unable  to  give  the 
watchword  when  hailed  by  the  sentries,  were  fired 
upon,  and  killed  by  their  comrades.     Others  gather- 
ing in  groups,  commenced  singing  and  dancing, 
while  a  few,  more  deranged  than  the  rest,  discharged 
their  muskets  at  each  other,  and  brought  the  whole 
army  to  arms.    While  the  Sicilian  and  Maltese 
soldiers  were  thus  kept  in  such  a  feverish  excite- 
ment, a  large  body  of  Arabs  issued  from  the  for- 
tress upon  them.    A  deadly  fight  ensued,  and  as  do 
quarter  was  shown  by  either  party,  the  vaoquished 
were  sure  to  die.    Whenever  an  Arab  was  killed, 
his  victor  fell  on  the  earth  beside  him,  and  drank 
the  blood  as  it  oozed  from  the  wounds  of  his  enemy. 
And  as  the  sarage  heart  becomes  more  ferocioos 
by  the  sight  and  taste  of  blood,  so  these  Christian 
warriors  were,  on  this  field  of  battle,  bat  as  wild 
animals,  prowling  about  among  the  wounded  and 
slain t  to  revel  in  misery,  and  quench  their  thirst 
with  human  gore.     One  poor  Infidel  was  allowed 
to  return  to  the  town.     But  he  went  without  a 
summons  to  the  governor,  as  the  Viceroy  supposed 
that  his  statement  alone  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
suffered,  woqld  be  sufQcient  to  terrify  the  Cheyk 
into  submission,  and  bring  him  the  keys  of  his  cas- 
tle.    He  was  right  in  his  conjectures.    At  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  same  man  appeared  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  brought  a  letter  to  Lacerta,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  garrison  had  not  only  surren- 
dered to  his  victorious  arms,  but  had  become  con* 
verts  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  claimed  his  protec- 
tion as  the  subjects  of  Spain.    This  dedararion 
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wed  tbeir  Ktes,  though  it  did  not  protect  their 
property.  When  the  Sicilians  entered  the  town, 
erery  boose  was  broken  open,  and  every  thing  car- 
ried out  of  it,  which  would  recompense  the  pilla- 
ffers  for  their  trouble  in  removing  it  on  board  of 
tbeir  ships. 

The  Viceroy,  wishing  to  make  Jerba  a  perma- 
nent possession  of  his  master^s  crown,  only  that  it 
night  serve  as  a  monument  of  his  conquests,  soon 
iDformed  Doria,  the  Spanish  admiral,  and  Tessieres, 
the  Maltese  commander,  of  his  intention  to  erect 
nnmeroos fortifications,  and  to  leave  a  force  in  them, 
vhieb,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  sufficient 
for  their  defence.    These  officers,  well  aware  of 
the  motives  which  bad  influenced  the  Duke  to  come 
to  this  determination,  strongly  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation of  a  measure,  which  should  cause  such 
a  wsste  of  time,  and  so  much  useless  fatigue  to 
tlieir  soldiers ;  adding  also,  that  it  was  far  more 
adrisahle  to  sail  for  the  Levant,  and  attack  the 
Torb'sh  fleet,  which  they  had  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose was  at  sea.    This  sage  advice  was  unheeded 
bj  the  Duke,  and  grievously  did  he  pay  for  his  ob- 
stioaey,  by  the  loss  of  his  amty,  navy  and  conquests. 
Tessieres,  obeying  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  La  Valette,  to  the  effect  that  he 
fiboold  not  remain  inaotive  in  port,  left  one  galley 
vith  the  viceroy,  and  sailed  with  the  rest  of  his 
sqoadron  for  Bf^ta.     And  Lacerta,  contrary'  to  the 
^voest  advice  of  his  friends,  and  with  a  stubborn- 
ness which  no  one  can  excuse,  continued  to  labor 
OB  bs  fortifications  even  after  he  had  heard  that  the 
Ottoman  admiral  had  been  seen  off  Gozo,  on  his 
^y  to  attack  him.     On  the  14th  of  May,  at  early 
<iavD,  Kara  Mnstapha  entered  the  harbor  of  Jerba, 
vith  eighty-five  gallies.  having  on  board  eight  thou- 
^  five  hundred  Janizaries,  who  were  command- 
^  W  Piagii  Basba,  one  of  the  Saltan's  fovorite 
o^cen.    Bringing  his  ships  to  anchor  near  those 
of  his  enemy,  a  desperate  fight  ensued.     But  it 
^^  of  short  duration,  as  many  of  the  Christian 
^^Uies,  being  in  shallow  water,  and  on  shore,  eould 
sot  be  well  defended.     The  crews,  unable  to  bring 
their  gaiis  to  bear  on  the  Turks  as  they  approached 
to  board,  sword  in  hand,  could  only  haul  down  their 
^^p,  and  with  their  arms  reversed,  surrender  them- 
«lTe8  as  prisoners  of  war,  which,  in  those  days, 
vu  nothing  else  than  to  save  their  lives  for  a  time, 
to  linger  out  their  existence  in  slavery.     Doria  ex- 
^^ed  in  his  affliction,  **  the  obstinacy  of  one  man 
^  rained  us  all  ;***  and  flying  with  Lacerta  to  the 
^^ern  part  of  the  island,  where  he  had  a  small 
^3at  eooceaJed  in  a  cove,  got  on  board,  and,  favored 
*ith  fine  weather,  safely  arrived  at  a  small  haven, 
^«  the  southern   coast  of  Sicily.     McDonald,  a 
•  cuujbman,  as  we  should  judge  by  his  name,  who 
comiaaQ^^  the  Maltese  galley,  fought  his  way 
throagh  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  carried  the  news  of 
this  sad  defeat  to  Malta.     Don  Alvarez  de  Sande, 
^ho  had  with  him  a  gallant  body  of  Sicilian  sol- 


diers  in  the  citadel  of  Jerba,  would  not  surrender 
his  post  to  the  Infidel  General,  but  for  three  months 
combated  with  the  Turks,  most  valiantly.  After 
losing  many  men  by  death  and  desertion,  he  bravely 
headed  the  few  who  remained,  and  making  a  sally 
on  his  enemies,  tried  to  cot  his  way  down  to  the 
gallies,  hoping  to  overcome  the  Turkish  seamen, 
and  thus  make  his  escape  to  sea.  But  his  inten- 
tion having  been  made  known  to  Piagii  Basha  by 
a  Spanish  renegade,  Alvarez  with  all  his  comrades 
were  made  prisoners  as  they  issued  from  without 
the  gates  of  their  fortress.  Kara  Mustapha  car- 
ried with  him  on  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
*' twenty-eight  gallies,  fourteen  store-ships,  and 
twelve  thousand  slaves,"  as  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. Such  was  the  unfortunate  termination  of 
the  Viceroy's  expedition  against  the  island  of  Jerba, 
known  as  the  Lotophagites  of  the  ancients. 

Would  that  we  could  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  narration  of  other  incidents,  not  of  such  a  fiend- 
like character,  as  those  which  we  have  recently 
recorded.  But  as  every  event  which  happened  at 
this  period,  appears  to  have  been  decided  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  or  to  have  been  chronicled  by 
the  point  of  a  Turkish  scimetar,  our  wishes  are 
not  to  be  gratified,  and  we  must  continue  to  describe 
deeds  of  barbarity  and  bloodshed,  which  as  much 
disgrace  the  Knights  who  performed  them,  as  they 
are  a  blot  on  the  age  in  which  they  occurred. 
What  were  these  cruises  of  the  Maltese  Monks 
but  piratical  excursions,  and  what  prompted  these 
defenders  of  the  Christian  religion  to  make  their 
descents  on  Infidel  towns,  but  the  worst  feelings  of 
our  nature  ?  Were  men  to  commit  such  crimes  at 
this  day,  the  cross  which  they  might  carry  in  their 
hands,  or  wear  embroidered  on  their  habits,  would 
not  protect  them.  They  would  be  called  pirates 
and  murderers,  and  justly  be  doomed  to  suffer, 
either  on  the  gallows  or  at  the  yard-arms  of  their 
own  piratical  craft. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1560,  we  find  Cosmo 
de  Medicis,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  entering  the  lists 
against  the  Turks*  and  instituting  a  naval  order, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  which  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  that  of  Malta,  save 
that  the  Knights  could  marry,  and  retain  their  pro- 
perty, either  for  their  own  use  or  that  of  their  fami- 
lies. Baccio  Martelli,  who  commanded  four  of  the 
Duke's  gallies,  falling  in  with  a  Maltese  squadron 
at  sea,  saluted  the  admiral  Gonzago  with  nine 
guns,  and  asked  permission  to  oruise  in  company. 
This  being  granted,  they  remained  several  months 
together ;  and  being  fortunate  in  their  cruises,  filled 
their  vessels  with  plunder  and  slaves.  Indeed,  such 
immense  wealth  was  brought  to  Malta  by  Gonzago, 
that  La  Valette  built  two  gallies  at  his  own  expense, 
and  hoping  his  admiral's  good  fortune  would  not  de- 
sert him,  placed  them  at  his  disposal.  Several 
other  monks  following  the  Grand-Master's  example ; 
the  squadron  of  the  order,  was  never  more  power- 
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ful,  or  more  feared  by  the  Mussalmeo  corsairs  than 
at  this  period.  So  well  bad  the  Maltese  established 
their  character  in  Europe  for  seamanship,  and  cour- 
age, that  Philip  of  Spain  requested  La  Valette  to 
name  an  officer  ta  take  command  of  his  Sicilian 
fleet,  saying,  that  where  all  were  so  distinguished, 
it  would  be  nnkind  in  him  to  make  a  selection. 

We  have  now  to  record  a  daring  act  performed 
By  Romegas,  who,  not  long  aAerwaids,  became  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  his  time. 
This  brave  monk,  when  cruizing  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, discovered  a  sail  to  windward,  which  was  soon 
made  out  as  a  Turkish  frigate,  and  of  a  superior 
force.  Nothing  daunted  by  her  appearance,  Ro- 
megas plied  his  oars,  and  was  quickly  within  gun- 
shot range  of  his  enemy ;  and  after  a  sanguinary 
action  of  five  hours,  during  which  anxious  period 
the  vessels  were  along  side,  and  it  was  often  doubt- 
ful how  the  fight  would  terminate,  the  Infidels  were 
conquered,  and  their  flag  hauled  down.  The  prize 
had  on  board  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight, 
two  hundred  slaves  at  the  oars,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Janizaries,  and  was  commanded  by  a  noted 
Calabrian  renegade,  named  Izuph  Concini.  So 
cruelly  had  this  corsair  treated  the  Christians  in 
their  servitude,  that  when  released  from  their  chains, 
they  tore  his  flesh  from  his  body  with  their  teeth, 
and  before  they  finished  with  him,  he  was  left  with 
hardly  the  frame  of  a  man,  as  many  of  the  smaller 
bones  were  missing,  which  they  in  their  revenge 
had  devoured.  The  vessel  belonged  to  the  chief 
black-eunuch  of  the  Seraglio,  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  laden  with  treasure. 

About  this  time.  La  Valette  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Pope  Pius  IV.,  to  attend  a  council  at 
Trent  which  he  had  summoned  to  legislate  on  the 
afiairs  of  his  church.  But  being  unwell,  and  un- 
willing to  leave  his  convent,  he  named  the  famed 
Yillegagnon  to  go  as  his  envoy  on  this  occasion. 
He,  however,  whiU  making  preparations  for  his 
departure,  being  taken  suddenly  ill,  was  succeeded 
by  Royal  de  Portal  Ronge,  a  monk  of  great  policy, 
talent,  and  courage.  When  the  Maltese  ambassa- 
dor arrived  at  Trent,  some  difficulty  arose  among 
the  councillors,  as  to  whether  he  should  be  enti- 
tled to  a  seat  with  bishops,  all  of  whom  were  pre- 
sent as  the  representatives  of  crowned  heads. 
After  some  discussion,  this  delicate  point  was  ar- 
ranged to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  Portal 
Ronge  rose  in  his  turn  to  address  the  assembly  on 
subjects  which  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Chapter,  which  he  had  been  honored 
to  represent.  He  stated,  that  if  the  Knights  were 
not  so  much  distinguished  for  their  martial  achieve- 
ments, as  their  predecessors  had  been,  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  their  misfortunes  in  having  lost  many  of 
their  best  revenues^  by  the  seizures  of  protestant 
Princes,  and  to  the  encroachments  on  their  ancient 
rights  in  other  countries,  where  they  had  not  ex- 
pected such  treatment.     And  in  concluding  his  re- 


marks, he  begged  that  the  holy  synod  would  be 
pleased  to  take  these  just  matters  of  complaiot 
under  consideration,  and  to  decree  that  all  thou 
privileges  sould  be  restored  to  the  order  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived,  in  countries  where  the  viiho- 
rity  of  the  Pope  was  still  acknowledged.  The 
proctor  answered  to  these  requests,  ia  genenl 
terms,  and  nothing  was  ever  done  to  meet  the 
wishes  or  expectations  of  the  Maltese  envoy,  who 
shortly  after  returned  to  his  convent.  . 

La  Valette,  hearing  in  1564,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  intending  to  attack  the  strong  fortress  of  Pig- 
non  de  Velez,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  sent  two 
gallies  and  a  galleon  to  assist  in  that  expeditioo. 
By  the  intrepidity  of  the  Knights,  the  place  wu 
c^>tured,  after  only  a  few  hours'  bombardmeot;  al- 
though it  is  recorded,  that  only  two  years  before, 
the  whole  Spanish  army  had  been  routed  by  its  gar- 
rison.    This  citadel  was  so  inaccessible,  iiom  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built,  and 
cooki  be  so  well  defended,  that  the  Christians 
thought  it  impregnable,  and  it  certainly  would  DOt 
hsve  been  taken  so  soon,  had  not  the  goveraor 
been  a  coward,  and  deserted  a  post  which  he  mighi 
long  have  held  against  all  the  force  of  his  eoemies. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  fortification  held 
by  Philip  II.,  at  this  time,  on  the  African  coast,  bid 
been  reduced  by  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

During  the  sunomer  of  this  year,  while  Gion,  the 
Maltese  admiral,  with  five  gallies,  and  Romegas 
with  two,  belonging  to  the  Grand-Master,  were 
cruising  together  in  the  channel  of  Corfu,  ihey 
fell  in  with  a  large  Ottoman  galleon,  commanded  br 
Beizan  Ouglu,*  a  celebrated  corsair,  and  baTiaf 
on  board  two  hundred  Janizaries,  all  trusty  soldieia, 
to  defend  it.     When  the  Christians  were  bearing 
down  to  attack  their  enemy,  they  wisely  agreed  to 
keep  up  a  continual  fire  from  their  united  batteries^ 
upon  him,  but  Gion  being  in  the  fastest  gaUer. 
and  led  on  by  his  courage,  ran  under  the  stemw 
the  Turkish  vessel,  and  would  certainly  have  bees 
sunk  **  by  the  heavy  stones  which  were  thrown  ob 
his  deck,"  had  not  Romegas  gallantly  advanced  to 
share  the  conflict,  and  defend  him  io  his  daogeroos 
position.    After  the  fight  had  been  continued  (or 
several  hours,  the  galleon  was  successfully  boarded, 
and  taken.    It  was,  however,  a  dear  bought  ^^' 
tory,  as  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  Maltese  per- 
ished ;  and  among  them,  many  monks  who  vere 
noted  for  their  intrepidity  and  nautical  knowledge^ 

*  The  daring,  and  courage  displayed  by  Beiian  Oud »  -^ 
this  engagement,  is  beyond  all  praise.  AUhongh  hf  ^^^ 
seven  gallies  approaching  to  attack  kirn,  nome  of  »tjH 
were  larger  than  the  vessel  which  he  commanded,  stiUsccrv 
ing  to  fly,  he  lay  on  his  oara  to  await  their  coming,  tad  ilK 
fight  to  all.  Even  when  surrounded  by  bis  cnemie*,  «« 
with  the  most  of  his  soldiers  slain,  he  would  not  stiTr«"i  * 
but  continued  the  unequal  conflict,  until  he  was  hrooEt" 
sensible  to  the  deck,  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  h'-^i 
The  Janizaries,  dispirited  by  his  fall,  hauled  down  n^ 
flag,  aa  the  Christiana  were  boarding  theijr  reasel. 
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.is  the  rich  merchandise,  with  which  this  prise 


paired.     Much  praise  is  doe  to  these  officers  for 


WIS  laden,  belonged  to  the  Saltanas  at  Constanti- 
nople, ita  loss  wu  seTcrely  felt,  and  bronght  upon 
the  order  the  hatred  of  Selyman,  and  caused  that 
nMfflonUe  siege  which  we  shall  now  narrate. 

When  the  news  of  this  capture  was  received  at 
Staoboal,  the  Saltan  called  bis  princes,  priests  and 
dicers  trooDd  him,  and  made  known,  in  words  to 
this  effect,  bis  inteotion  of  declaring  war  against 
the  Knights  of  Malta.     He  stated,  that  his  ene- 
mies had  been  too  long  allowed  to  interrupt  his 
ooomerce,  to  insult  his  flag,  and  to  make  their 
ploodeiing  descents  on  his  coast ;  that  the  lamen- 
tations of  mothers  for  their  lost  children,  and  of  wives 
for  their  absent  husbands,  had  reached  him,  and 
called  alond  for  bis  vengeance ;  and  that  the  wish 
vhieh  he  had  entertained  for  more  than  forty  yean, 
of  driTiog  these  pirates  from  their  fastnesses,  was 
oov,  by  the  will  of  God,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Habommed,  about  to  be  gralified.     This  declara- 
tioo  was  received  with  shonts  of  applause.    Only 
one  officer  of  any  rank  raised  his  voice  in  opposi- 
QOD  to  the  measure,  and  he  was  an  Arab  chief,  who 
veil  knew  the  Malteee,  and  the  strength  of  their 
fortifications,  from  having  been  a  prisoner  among 
theoL   His  advice  being  unheeded  by  the  council, 
Selyman  sent  instrnctions  to  the  king  of  Algiers, 
ud  to  his  governor  in  Egypt,  to  get  their  squadrons 
10  Teadtnese  to  assist  him  in  bis  invasion  of  Malta, 
vbiefa  he  should  undertake  as  soon  as  the  winter 
vesiber  had  past. 

U  Valette,  hearing  of  the  Sultan's  intention  to 
extenBinste  his  order,  sent  envoys  to  ask  assis- 
tuee  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Philip  ]  I,  of  Spain.  He 
bordered  all  the  Knights  who  were  absent,  to 
<*^  and  defend  their  island,  against  the  force 
'U  he  expected  would  be  present  in  the  spring 
toittaek  it.  So  readily  were  these  orders  obey- 
^  tha  in  the  brief  space  of  three  months,  more 
^  six  hundred  monks  had  left  their  abodes  in 
"11^1  and  returned  to  the  convent,  bringing 
^  them  two  thousand  Italian  soldiers,  several 
handled  Spaniards,  send  a  large  quantity  of  provi« 
*ttos,  and  wariike  stores,  which  their  friends  had 
given  far  their  support  and  defence.  Many,  who 
^  their  bodily  infirmities,  were  unable  to  appear 
iQ  peraoo  at  Malta,  ^  sold  their  jewels,'*  and  sent 
^e  proceeds  to  the  treasury.  The  Pope  gave ''  ten 
'^i^'^uaod  crowns,''  with  a  promise  of  further  help ; 
sad  Don  Garcia,  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  was  in- 
«rQc(ed  by  king  Philip  to  hold  himself  in  readi* 
Bees,  with  **  twenty  thoosaad  men,"  to  assist  the 
Malieae,  whenever  the  Turks  should  land  on  their 
B^,  u>  molest  them. 

^  Valette  appointed  three  monks  of  courage 
^  experience ;  an  Italian,  sumamed  Iroperator ; 
Bomeaa,  a  Freoehman ;  and  Quattrios,  a  Spaniard, 
'^  be  hit  colonels  and  chief  in  command,  in  any  ser- 
^^  vbere  be  might  send  them.  By  their  orders, 
(be  tioops  were  drilled,  and  the  fortifications  re- 


the  activity  and  skill  which  they  displayed  at  this 
trying  period.  By  their  personal  exertions,  the 
Islanders  were  stimulated  to  labor,  and  by  their 
military  knowledge,  the  nntaoght  peasants  soon 
became  good  soldiers. 

On  the  93nd  of  March,  (A.D.,)  1565,  the  Tur- 
kish  fleet  left  Constantinople,  and  after  a  pleasant 
passage  of  twenty-seven  days,  came  in  sight  of 
Malta.     It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  gal- 
lies  and  galleons,  and  was  commanded  by  Piall 
Basha,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Ottoman  fleet. 
Mustapha  Pasha,  an  aged  warrior,  well  known  for 
his  hostility  and  cruelty  to  the  Christians,  was  in 
command  of  the  land  forces,  which  had  been  drafted 
from  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  empire.     He  had 
with  him  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  a  great 
number  of  slaves,  and  a  body  of  sixteen  hundred 
fanatics,  who  had  taken  leave  of  their  relatives  at 
Stamboul,  and  sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion.    To  cope  with  this  large  force.  La  Valette 
had  with  him  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Ita- 
lians, French,  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Maltese, 
with  a  tboosand  knights,  priests  and  squires,  to 
command  them.     In  the  diflferent  fortresses  of  St. 
Elmo,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Angelo,  where  these 
troops  were  principally  stationed,  and  also  at  Me- 
dina, the  capita!  of  the  island,  there  were  provi- 
sions and  warlike  stores  of  every  description,  and 
in  the  greatest  abundance. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  18th,  a  body  of  Janiza- 
ries attempted  to  land  from  twenty  gallies,  which 
had  come  to  anchor  in  Marsasirock.  But  Gion, 
the  same  person,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned 
for  his  bravery,  sallying  out  upon  them  with  a  few 
companies  of  harquebusiers,  caused  them  hastily  to 
embark  in  their  boats,  and  returned  again  to  their 
ships.  No  other  attempt  was  made  that  night. 
But  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  the 
whole  Ottoman  fleet  having  entered  the  port,  twenty 
thousand  men  were  put  on  shore,  and  commenced 
erecting  their  entrenchments,  and  planting  their 
batteries.  During  the  night,  some  three  hundred 
Torks  who  had  concealed  themselves  by  the  admi- 
ral's order  among  the  rocks,  near  the  castle  of  St. 
Thomas,  unfortunately  surprised  two  small  patroll- 
ing parties,  killing  and  capturing  all  of  which  they 
were^composed.  La  Riviere,  the  leader  of  one  guard, 
being  taken  before  the  Basha,  was  questioned  as 
to  the  number  of  soldiers  on  the  island,  the  strength 
of  the  different  fortresses,  and  whether  any  assis- 
tance was  expected  from  Europe.  Answering  in 
a  firm  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  he  was  put  to 
the  torture,  which  he  bore  for  a  time  with  the 
greatest  fortitude.  But  feigning  at  least,  as  if  he 
would  give  the  desired  information,  would  they  but 
remove  him  from  the  rack ;  he  was  again  taken 
before  the  general,  who,  demanding  against  what 
part  of  the  fortifications  it  would  be  most  advisable 
for  him  to  commence  hia  attack.  La    Riviere 
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promptly  named  the  borough  and  port  of  Castile. 
The  wily  Turk  doobting  his  statement,  had  the 
French  Knight  taken  with  him  to  Mount  Galcarrai 
and  on  finding  the  Castilian  post  was,  of  all  the 
others,  the  best  defended,  he  struck  the  Christian 
to  the  earth,  where  he  was  instantly  killed  by  his 
retinue.  When  the  Ottoman  commander  had  pitch- 
ed his  tents,  he  sent  several  large  parties  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  ravage  the  island.  All  the  poor 
Maltese  who  fell  in  their  hands  were  condemned  to 
death — and  all  their  property  stolen  or  destroyed. 
The  Grand-Master,  anxious  to  prevent  these  ex- 
cesses, sallied  out  with  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  cut 
^off  fifteen  hundred  of  these  roving  infidels,  with  a  loss 
to  himself  of  only  eighty  men,  and  one  "  Florentine, 
named  D^Elbene.^'  In  this  sortief  Oonfelinns,  an 
Italian,  and  a  Spaniard,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, were  greatly  distinguished.  Entering  into 
the  midst  of  the  Janizaries,  they  slew  a  standard- 
bearer,  and  carried  off  his  ensign  in  triumph.  La 
Valette  at  first  encouraged  his  garrison  to  make 
frequent  sallies  on  their  enemies,  wishing  to  try 
their  courage,  and  to  accustom  them  to  the  shouts 
and  cries  which,  the  Turks  always  made  when 
they  engaged  in  battle.  But  when  he  saw  how 
bravely  they  conducted  themselves,  he  recalled  his 
Marshal,  who  always  went  in  command,  on  these 
occasions,  saying,  that  he  did  not  wish  any  longer  to 
expose  a  man  in  open  fight,  while  he  could  be  pro- 
tected within  the  gates  of  his  fortress. 

Mustapha,  having  summoned  his  chief  officers 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  siege, 
found  himself  opposed  by  the  Admiral,  who  said  that 
the  orders  which  he  had  received  from  the  Sultan 
were  positive,  and  to  the  eflfect  that  nothing  should 
be  done,  until  Dragut  was  present  to  assist  them  in 
their  operations.  When,  however,  the  general  had 
firmly  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  longer  delay 
might  cause  a  total  failure  of  the  expedition,  as  was 
the  Sicilian  fieet  to  arrive  and  attack  their  ships 
while  lying  in  an  open  roadstead,  it  must  be  to  a 
great  disadvantage,  whereas,  was  fort  St.  Elmo 
reduced,  which  he  thought  might  be  done  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  they  could  be  brought  safely  in  port, 
and  be  well  protected,  all  the  members  of  the  conn- 
oil  coincided  in  his  views,  and  Piall  Basha  readily 
consented  to  an  immediate  action.  "  In  less  than 
six  days*'  after  the  Ottoman  army  had  landed  on 
Malta,  Mustapha  had  succeeded  in  erecting  a  forti- 
fication, from  which,  he  opened  a  fire  ^  of  ten  guns, 
sending  shot  of  four  pounds  weight  each,  with  two 
culverins  of  sixty,  and  a  huge  basilick  throwing 
marble  balls  of  an  enormous  size,'*  all  within  a 
short  distance,  and  directly  bearing  against  the  for- 
tress of  St.  Elmo.  The  bailifi'  of  Negropont,  who 
commanded  the  grarrtson,  well  persuaded  that  with 
his  small  force,  he  could  not  long  hold  out  against 
such  a  terrible  fire,  sent  Lacerta  to  the  Orand- 
Master,  begging  for  a  reinforcement,  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  his  position.    The  Spanish  Knight, 


who  was  naturally  of  a  timid  dispontioo,  and  with 
the  terrible  scenes  of  slaughter,  from  which  he  had 
recently  escaped,  strongly  impressed  on  bis  miDd, 
gave  to  the  convent  so  feeling  a  dechption  of  the  suf- 
feringSf  and  dangers  of  his  friends,  that  La  Valeue 
in  order  to  counteraot  the  eflfects  which  his  dismal 
account  might  have  on  their  minds,  rose,  and  repri- 
manded him  in  the  following  language :  '*  Yoo  rep- 
resent the  castle  to  me  before  all  these  commanders, 
as  a  body  quite  emaciated,  and  exhausted  for  want  of 
strong  remedies.  I  myself  will  go  and  be  its  physi- 
cian, and  if  I  cannot  core  yon  of  your  fear,  I  will  at 
least  prevent  the  Infidels  from  taking  advantage  of 
it."  Thus  saying,  he  called  out  a  body  of  troops, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  command,  wheo 
some  brave  Knights  stepped  forward,  and  begged 
the  honor  of  leading  them  to  their  destisatioiL 
After  much  deliberation,  the  Grand-Master  coq- 
sented  to  intrust  Gonzalls  de  Medoan  and  La 
Mottee  with  this  reinforcement,  which,  "mider 
cover  of  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo,"  he  dispatched 
in  boats  to  defend  their  dangerous  post.  The  for- 
tress of  St.  Elmo  is  so  situated  on  the  point  of  Mount 
Scebereas,  that  not  a  vessel  ean  enter  either  of  the 
harbors  without  being  exposed  to  great  danger, 
from  being  swamped  by  its  shot.  To  reduce  it, 
therefore,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ot- 
toman general,  and  to  this  sole  object  was  his  whole 
attention  directed. 

One  aged  Monk,  La  Mirande,  is  particulaiir 
named,  who  joined  the  garrison  with  a  small  partj, 
and  by  his  personal  daring,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  defence  of  this  shattered  fortifieatioa.  Piatt 
Basha,  who  was  in  the  trenches  with  eight  thoo- 
sand  men,  conducting  the  operaiiona  of  the  sieget 
rashly  advancing  with  two  others  to  reconnoitiit 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  splinter  from  a  rocki 
which  had  been  struck  by  a  shot  from  St.  Angele> 
This  dreadful  blow  to  the  Turksy  causing  a  cea*»i 
tion  of  hostibtaes  for  a  fow  days,  the  Grand-MasM^ 
improved  the  opportunity  to  send  Saloagus  on  hi 
second  embassy  to  the  Vioeroy  ef  Sicily,  beggiw 
his  immediate  he^.  The  brave  Knigkt  having  » 
rived  safely  at  Messina,  and  obtained  a  promi^ 
from  Graieia,  that  the  Italian  troops  should  be  i 
Malta  by  the  middle  of  Jnne,  took  with  him  tm 
gallies,  and  set  sail  on  his  return.  Arriviog  beM 
the  port  and  finding  it  blockaded  by  the  ships  4 
his  enemy,  Saluagua  ordered 'his  friends  to 
their  safety  in  flight,  while  he,  hovering  io  the 
tance  till  night  fall,  gallantly  made  for  the  barl 
and  brought  his  ships  safely  to  anchor.  The  d 
from  Sicily  so  much  encouraged  the  comm 
of  St.  Elmo,  that  they,  in  company  with  two  h 
dred  others,  sallied  out  upon  the  Turks,  aad  at 
gained  some  signal  advantages.  The  Jani 
however,  rallying  in  strength,  became  in  tarn 
attacking  party,  and  not  only  drove  the  Christi 
before  them,  but  made  a  '*  lodgement  on  their 
tress;"   a  circarostance  truly  distressing  to 
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Maltese,  as  their  enemies  soon  succeeded  in  etect- 
iog  a  battery,  from  which,  their  sharp  shooters 
uoder  cover  themsehes,  could  bring  down  any  one 
vbo  ezpoaed  himself  to  their  view. 

Socb  was  the  position  of  the  hostile  forces,  when 
DragQt  arriTed  with  thirteen  gallies,  and  twelve 
hoodred  Algerioes,  to  assist  his  countrymen  in 
the  rednction  of  Malta.     This  corsair  fearlessly 
declared  io  cooocil,  that  had  he  been  present  when 
the  siege  was  commenced,  he  should  have  advised 
a  totally  different  course  from  that  which  they  had 
tikeo.    Why,  said  he,  have  you  not,  before  this 
iate  day,  attacked  the  capital,  from  which  our  ene- 
mies get  tbeir  supplies  %    And  why  have  you  not 
erected  some  batteries,  to  prevent  these  continued 
reioforcemeots  from  being  thrown  into  a  fortress, 
vhich  baa  already  caused  the  destruction  of  so 
maoj  of  oor  friends,  and  will  as  many  more,  be- 
fore ve  shall  be  able  to  reduce  it  ?     Dragut  having 
planted  some  artillery  on  a  headland  which  bears 
b»  oame  to  this  day,  advanced  with  a  large  body 
of  ibe  army,  to  make  an  assault.   Although  the  Jani- 
uries  vere  received  so  valiantly  by  the  Knights, 
tbat  tbe  ditches  were  soon  filled  with  their  dead, 
jet  tbey  would  not  retreat,  and  as  soon  as  one 
BquadroQ  was  cut  down,  another  advanced  to  take 
it&  place,  and  continue  the  fight.     In  this  way  alone 
«ere  tbe  Christians  wearied  out,  and  at  last  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  in  the  citadel,  leaving  the  out- 
works to  be  held  by  their  enemies.     Five  Knights 
of  distiociioo  perished  at  this  time.     Masius  of 
Xubona,  Contilia,  a  Spaniard,  Somaia,  a  Floren- 
tine, Neioec,  a  German,  and  Guardamps,  a  gallant 
FreocbmaD.    This  last,  when  mortally  wounded, 
vouid  not  permit  his  companions  to  leave  '*  their 
poMs  to  assist  him,  bat  crawling  in  agony  to  the 
eborcb,''  died  when  alone,  at  the  foot  of  its  altar. 
U  Valette,  who  bad  witnessed  the  action  with 
tbe  greatest  anxiety,  no  sooner  perceived  that  the 
euadel  of  St.  Elmo  was  held  by  the  Turks,  than 
^  seat  a  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  of  the  or- 
der, aad  as  many  soldiers,  saying,  that  cost  what  it 
ought,  tbe  fortress  must  be  held .     The  boats  which 
carried  over  these  succors,  were  on  their  return, 
filled  vitb  disabled  soldiers.     Sent  to  the  convent 
bj  tbe  commanders  Desguerras  and  Broglio,  who, 
though  themselves  desperately    wounded,  would 
w  leave  their  post,  preferring  an  honorable  death 
u  tbe  fortress,  which  they  had  so  long  defended, 
^  oaly  one  who  seised  this  occasion  to  leave 
^^  qoarlen,  was  Lacerda,  the  Spaniard,  whom  we 
ttiTe  meotioned  once  before  for  his  cowardice. 
Hariag  only  a  trifling  *'  scar  to  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  his  desertion,'*  he  became  as  much  despised  by 
^  whom  he  abandoned,  as  he  was  by  the  Grand- 
^a«<r,  who,  on  his  coming  before  him,  expressed, 
10  the  Dost  marked  manner,  his  disapprobation  of 
bis  eovardly  conduct.    Mustapha  kept  up  an  inces- 
saat  bombardment  on  St.  Elmo,  for  a  period  of 
foordaya;  and  althongh  he  could  not  efTeot  an  en- 


trance into  the  citadel,  still  the  tottering  walls  were 
all  the  time  yielding  to  this  terrible  fire,  and  the 
Knights,  well  aware  that  the  place  must  soon  be 
captured,  unless  assistance  was  given  by  the  Grand- 
Master,  sent  the  Chevalier  Medrian,  '* whose  courage 
could  not  be  doubted,"  to  give  this  information  to 
the  Convent. 

La  Valette  said  he  well  knew  the  castle  could 
only  be  retained  at  the  imminent  risk  of  those  who 
had  been  sent  to  defend  it.     But  dangerous  as  was 
the  position  of  his  friends,  he  could  not  consent  to 
their  recall.     Should  this  fortress  bi^  abandoned, 
the  "  Viceroy  of  Sicily  will  not  come  to  our  aid," 
and  bound  as  we  all  are  by  our  oaths  to  court 
death,  rather  than  yield  to  a  Mussulman  power,  let 
me  urge  you  to  say  to  your  comrades,  that  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  at  all 
hazards,  defend  the  fort  which  is  left  in  their  charge. 
If  necessary.  La  Valette  observed,  he  would  take 
his  place  among  them,  and  share  their  fate,  firmly 
believing  as  he  did,  that  on  the  retention  of  St. 
Elmo,  greatly  depended  the  safety  of  the  island, 
and  the  preservation  of  his  order.     When  Me- 
drian delivered  this  stern  message  to  his  brother 
Monks,  tbe  eldest  among  them  submitted  in  pious 
resignation   to  the   will  of  their  superior.     But 
the   younger  brethren,  to   the   number  of  three 
hundred  and  fifly,  assembling   in   a   tumultuous 
manner,  drew  op  a  letter  to  the  Grand- Master,  in 
which  they  declared  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  bis  decision,  which  mast  bring  them  to  cer- 
tain destruction,  and  added,  **  that  if  boats  were  not 
sent  for  their  removal,"  they  would,  sword  in  hand 
make  a  sortie  in  the  Turkish  camp,  and  quickly 
meet  that  death,  to  which  they  had  been  so  cruelly 
doomed.    La  Valette,  though  inflexible  in  his  de<- 
termination  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  St.  Elmo,  yet 
that  it  might  not  be  said,  that  he  heedlessly  aban- 
doned his  friends  to  their  fate,  sent  three  commis- 
sioners to  examine  the  state  of  the  fortress,  and 
whose  report,  on  their  return,  was  to  be  given  in 
full  council.    Two  of  the  commanders  who  went 
on  this  mission,  candidly  declared  to  the  garrison, 
that  were  the  Turks  to  make  a  general  assault,  St. 
Elmo  most  fall  in  their  hands.     But  the  third, 
Castriot,  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  ridiculed  their 
fears,  and  sneeringly  remarked,  that  if  those  who 
were  present  were  afraid  to  remain  at  their  post, 
he  would  ask  the  Grand- Master's  permission  to 
raise  some  recruits,  and  relieve  them.    This  dec- 
laration so  enraged  tbe  Knights  who  had  drawn 
up  the  letter  to  La  Valette,  that  when  Castriot  was 
leaving  the  Castle,  they  collected  near  the  outer 
gate,  and  forbid  him  to  pass,  saying,  that  if  it  was 
so  trifling  a  matter  to  defend  St.  Elmo,  he  had 
better  remain  with  them  and  partake  of  their  idle 
fears ;  adding,  also,  that  it  was  very  easy  for  one 
when  out  of  danger  himself,  to  term  others  cow- 
ards, whereas  were  he  exposed,  his  opinion  might 
soon  bo  changed.     Lamiranda,  to  quell  this  tumult. 
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had  the  drums  beat  to  arms.  By  this  manoeuvre 
alone,  were  the  Knights  called  from  their  wrang- 
ling:, and  the  commissioners  enabled  to  escape. 
Castriot  having  stated  to  the  council  all  which  had 
transpired  on  his  visit  to  St.  Elmo,  asked  permis- 
sion to  go  with  some  soldiers,  and  defend  the  place 


cruelly  and  stubbornness.  At  midday,  however, 
the  Knights  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  emei 
the  castle.  The  Janizaries,  who  pursued,  attempt- 
ed to  scale  the  walls,  but  missed  their  object,  and 
were  in  their  turn  grievously  repulsed.  In  this 
assault,  upwards  of  two  thousand  Infidels  perished, 


This  was  readily  granted.     And  the  bishop  fur-   while  of  the  garrison,  seventeen  Monks  and  three 


nishing  him  with  sufficient  money  to  tempt  the 
Maltese  to  enlist  on  this  perilous  duly,  a  large  force 
was  soon  collected,  and  commanded  by  gentlemen 
who  volunteered  their  services  on  this  urgent  occa- 
sion. La  Valetie,  having  summoned  the  new  levies 
before  him,  addressed  them  in  a  most  encouraging 
manner.  He  said,  that  the  fearless  character  which 
they  displayed  was  highly  honorable,  and  as  such 
would  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  order. 
To  Castriot,  on  his  departure,  he  gave  a  letter,  in 
which  he  ordered,  that  those  Knights  who  had  ex- 
pressed so  much  fear,  should  immediately  return 
to  the  Convent,  inasmuch,  as  by  so  doing,  they 
would  not  be  exposed  to  any  further  danger,  and 
he  would  be  relieved  of  his  anxiety  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  fortress. 

When  the  Monks  became  acquainted  with  the 
instructions  which  had  been  sent  for  their  removal, 
they  quickly  saw  the  error  they  had  committed,  and 
begged  Lamiranda  to  intercede  with  the  Grand- 
Master,  to  allow  them  to  remain  where  they  were, 
swearing  to  blot  out  the  stain  which  they  had  in  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement  thoughtlessly  brought  on  their 
characters,  by  the  blood  which  they  would  lavishly 
shed  in  defence  of  St.  Elmo.  La  Valette,  after 
some  hesitation,  granted  them  a  pardon,  and  re> 
called  Castriot  and  his  party,  to  roan  the  guns  of 
St.  Angelo.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  whole 
movement  was  a  feint  to  bring  the  garrison  to  a 
sense  of  its  duty,  and  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
intrust  the  defence  of  so  important  a  post  to  a  com- 
pany of  raw  recruits,  when  it  was  so  difficult  a 
task  for  the  choicest  soldiers  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  If  this  supposi- 
tion is  correct,  it  well  answered  its  purpose. 

Dragut,  on  the  16th  of  June,  at  midnight,  ranged 
his  gallies  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  castle,  and  at 
early  dawn  commenced  bombarding  with  all  his 
artillery,  consisting  of  "  thirty-six  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance,"  against  its  weakened  walls,  which  were 
in  many  placer  soon  razed  to  their  foundation. 
Mustapha  approaching  from  the  land  at  the  same 
time,  bravely  mounted  the  oaterworks,  and  planted 
several  standards  on  their  ruins.  The  Maltese, 
who  were  unable  to  oppose  this  advance,  without 
becoming  exposed  to  the  *'*'  cross  fire  of  five  thou- 
sand Turkish  harquebus iers,**  suffered  dreadfully, 
as  they  gallantly  sallied  forth  to  prevent  their  ene- 
mies from  getting  a  foot- hold  within  their  lines. 
But  as  the  assailants  and  the  besieged  seemed 
animated  with  but  one  common  wish,  either  to 
be  victorious,  or  seek   an  honorable  death,  the 


hundred  men  died  of  their  wounds,  or  were  killed  in 
action.     The  Turkish  general,  finding  that  the  bat- 
teries which  he  had  erected  did  not  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  declared  that  so  long  as  the 
communication  between  the  castle  and  the  borough 
remained  uninterrupted,  all  their  efforts  to  conquer  it 
would  be  useless.     For  as  soon  as  one  garrison 
wa's  destroyed,  another  would  come  to  lake  its 
place,  and  in  this  manner  would  their  time  be  lost, 
and  the  flower  of  their  army  perish.    That  this 
reasoning  was  correct,  w^as  evident  to  all.    And 
ihe  council  unanimously  determined  to  fortify  a  po- 
sition, which  would  command  the  passage  by  sea, 
between  the  two  places,  and  send  a  large  force  to 
maintain  it.     Dragut  and  the  chief  engineer,  enter- 
taining a  different  opinion,  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  this  new  fortification,  fearlessly  advanced 
beyond  the  trenches  to  reconnoitre.    Serving  in 
their  exposed  situation  but  as  a  mark  to  be  fired  at, 
they  were  both  cut  down  by  a  single  shot  from  St. 
Angelo.     Dragut  lingered  for  several  days,  but  his 
companion  was  instantly  killed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  a  battery 
being  planted,  which  would  prevent  any  volunteers 
from  passing  into  St.  Elmo,  Mustapha  ordered  a 
general  assault  to  be  made  on  the  Castle,  at  every 
assailable  point.     Bravely  did  the  Janizaries  ad- 
vance, and  obstinately  were  they  met  by  the  monks 
of  St.  John.     No  quarter  being  shown  on  either 
side,  the  conflict,  throughout  the  day,  was  bat  a 
scene  of  general  slaughter.     And  so  hand  to  hand, 
was  the  fight  maintained,  that  it  oftentimes  occurred 
when  both  the  turbaned  Turk  and  helmeted  Knight 
fell  dead,  transfixed  with  each  other's  spears.   It 
was  only  when  the  darkness  prevented  the  com- 
batants from  seeing  each  other,  that  their  work  of 
slaughter  ceased.     Five  thousand  Ottoman  soldiers 
got  their  troubled   sleep  among  the  slain,  on  ibe 
spot  which  they   had  so  dearly  won.    The  fe^ 
Maltese  who  were  left,  repaired  to  the  chapel,  and 
after  binding  up  their  wounds,  administered  the 
sacrament  to  each  other,  and  passed  their  time  in 
prayer.     Some  few  Chrisiian  warriors  made  an 
honorable  attempt  to  get  to  (he  assistance  of  then 
friends  in   St.    Elmo,  but  being  discovered,  awJ 
meeting  with  some  loss,  were  sorrowfully  compeliw 
to  return  to  the  Convent,  and  leave  their  doomed 
brethren  to  die.     On  the  following  morning  at  eatlj 
dawn,  the  Turkish  general,  by  the  sound  of  hii 
trumpet,  called  his  army  to  arms ;  and  after  a  sborl 
but  desperate  struggle,  the  standard  of  the  Ordel 


fight  was  a  long  time  maintained  with  the  utmost  was  pulled  down,  and  the  flag  of  the  Crescent  wai 
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seen  waving  on  the  ruined  lower  of  St.   Elmo, 
ffhen  "every  man"  of  its  garrison  "  had  been  slain 
or  disabled  in  valiant  fight."     Mostapha,  when  cn- 
lerinff  the  fortress,  exclaimed,  "  what  hopes  can  wc 
hare  to  conquer  the  father,  when  to  take  the  son 
we  have  lost  the  best  part  of  our  army  !•*    The 
bodiesof  those  Knights  who  had  the  roost  signalized 
themselves  during  the  siege,  were  by  the  generaPs 
order,  ucd  by  their  feet,  and  left  to  putrify,  while 
hanging  over  the  walb  in  sach  a  position  as  to  be 
seen  by  Ja  Valeite  and  all   the  members  of  his 
Consent.    Others  of  less  note,  "  being  gashed  on 
tbf  jr  stomachs  and  backs,  in  the  form  of  the  crosses 
wr.ich  they  had  worn,"  were  fastened  on  planks 
and  thrown  in  the  sea.     Several  of  these  corpses 
were  carried  by  the  current  to  the  foot  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  where  they  were  recognized,  secured  and 
honorably  interred.     The  fate  of  a  few  monks, 
who,  althoQgh  desperately  wounded,  survived  the 
capture  of  the  place,  was  far  more  horrible  than 
that  of  their  brothers,  who  had  been  killed  outright 
in  open  fight.     Even  while  yet  living,  their  hearts 
were  torn  out  and  shot  from  the  guns  which  they 
hid  so  well  defended,  in  the  direction  of  the  bo- 
TODgh,  where  the  Knights  were  looking  upon  them 
aod  witnessing  this  barbarous  deed. 

La  Valette,  giving  way  to  an  unchristian  spirit 
of  reveage,  commanded  that  all  the  Mussulmen  pri- 
soners whom  he  held  should  be  massacred,  and  his 
cannon,  when  loaded  with  their  bleeding  beads,  to 
he  discharged  in  the  Turkish  camp. 

During  the  thirty-five  days  this  siege  continued, 
twelte  baodred  and  seventy  soldiers  of  the  cross 
perished,  and  two  hnndred  and  eighty  monks, 
among  whom,  we  would  particularly  name,  as  the 
ffif-st  distinguished  for  their  talent,  courage  and 
eiperieacc,  the  governor  Monserratus,  Lamiranda, 
DeMedran,  La  Moltee,  De  Vagnon,  Gazas  and  the 
aged  bailiff  of  Negroponl^.  Of  the  Infidels  eight 
t>.oasand  were  slain.  Two  of  their  three  noted  war- 
^vn^kW;  Piall  Basha,  and  Dragut,  the  famed  Alge- 
nneeorstir.  The  last  lived  long  enough  to  hear  of 
'he  rednction  of  the  fortress,  at  which,  though 
n^eechiesa  and  dying,  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  a  smile. 


NEW  YEAR'S  REFLECTIONS  BY  THE  BUND. 

To  the  Efiitor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Dear  Sir,-— It  is  my  fate,  at  an  early  age,  to  suffer  under 
one  of  ihc  jirratest  of  human  niisforlunes.  I  allurJc  lo  ihe 
deprivation  of  sight.  Fo,  the  purpose  of  vvhiling  away  my 
lonely  hours,  my  attention  is  occasionally  directed  to  com- 
position; hut  I  fear  with  little  success.  I  send  yon,  how- 
ever, a  few  verges,  which  if  possesjaing  sulficirnt  merit  to 
enliiie  them  to  a  place  in  your  columns,  I  will  thank  you  to 
publish. 

A  year,  a  long  long  year  of  pain. 

At  length  has  past  away. 
And  dark  and  dreary  comes  again 

Another  New  V'ear's  day. 

Ah,  rnerry  day !  for  me  thou  hast 

No  sweet  delights  in  store. 
The  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  past 

Exitft  for  me  no  more. 

Th«  sun,  with  his  eflfolgent  light, 

No  more  illumes  my  way  ; 
The  dreadful  mist  that  clouds  my  sight 

Defies  the  god  of  day. 

Ambitious  hopes  once  tbroblied  my  breast; 

But  ah  !  those  hopes  have  fled. 
And  clouds  of  care  and  sorrow  rest 

Dark  brooding  o'er  my  head. 

Deprived  of  hope— of  sight  bereft. 

What  charms  has  earth  for  me  ? 
A  wreck,  a  hopeless  wreck,  I'm  left 

On  life's  tempestuous  sea. 

O  Time,  thy  pace,  how  cruel  slow ! 

On  !  on  with  rapid  flight, 
And  bear  me  from  this  world  of  woe — 
These  di^tmal  realms  of  night. 

J.  W.  R. 
C/intoft,  £«.,  Jatmary  1843. 


FEMALE  REVENGE. 

A  tale  founded  on  some  incidents  from  evenings  with  Princ9 
g  Cantbaceres. 

CPAPTER  I. 


POETRY. 

In  all  ages,  (says  Disraeli,)  there  has  existed  an 
»Mi-poeiical  party.  This  faction  consists  of  those 
^«?i<l  intelleeis  incapable  of  that  glowing  expansion 
»  necessary  to  feel  the  charms  of  an  art,  which 
"^ly  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,— or,  of 
*n»<is  who,  having  proved  unsuccessful  in  their 
^^^^  lo  the  muses,  revenge  themselves  by  reviling 
Jwoi.^and  also  of  those  religious  minds  who  con- 
8wer  the  ardent  eifusions  of  poetry  as  dangerous  to 
««  morals  and  peace  of  society. 


"  And  dost  thou  love  me,  ma  belle  Marie,  with 
all  the  devotedness  of  a  woman*s  heart  V* 

"  Canst  thou  doubt  it,  my  own  Adolph6  1"  said 
the  lovely  and  confiding  girl,  to  whom  these  words 
were  passionately  addressed. 

**  Is  thy  heart  susceptible  of  no  change,  my  own 
one  ?  hast  thou  never  dreamed  of  some  gay  cava- 
lier, who  would  make  thee  soon  forget  meT* 

**  No,  Adolphe,  I  never  knew  happiness  until  I 
beheld  thee  ;  and,  knowing  thee,  I  could  never  love 
another." 

*'  But,  Marie,  among  the  unnumbered  suitors 
who  sought  thy  love,  there  were  those  upon  whom 
a  maiden's  heart  right  well  might  have  bestowed 
the  rich  treasures  of  its  love ;  the  fame  of  thy 
beauty  brought  the  bravest,  the  wealthiest,  the 
noblest  at  thy  feet  1  How  strange,  dearest,  to  choose 
a  rough  soldier,  whose  blunt  address  and  unpol- 
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ished  mien  were  ill  calculated  to  win  to  fair  a 
flower !" 

**  A  nd  now,  Adolphe,  be  (generous ;  question  no 
more  ilie  true  and  devoted  lore  I  bear  thee  ;  more, 
a  maiden  could  not  say,  than  I  have  said,  to  prove 
my  heart  is  all  thine  own.  I  have  ever  confided 
in  thy  devoted  tenderness,  and  never  doubted  thy 
constancy." 

*^  But,  Marie,  suppose  some  treacherous  friend 
should  whisper  in  thy  ear  aught  against  him,  who 
loves  thee  with  more  than  human  affection,  and 
would  persuade  thee,  that  I  loved  another,  wouid^st 
thou  not  condemn  me,  and  cast  forever  from  thee 
one  whom  a  false  friend  had  wronged  V* 

'*  No,  Adolph^,  I  scarce  would  believe  an  angel 
from  heaven — thou  surely  could^st  not  wrong  me, 
even  in  thought — but  if  I  knew  thee  to  be  false  to 
me  and  to  thy  tows,  I  would  hate  thee,  even  as  I 
love  thee  now.  I  would  be  revenged  upon  thee 
even  unto  death,  and  on  her  to  whom  thou  would^st 
proffer  a  faithless  heart.**  She  uttered  these  words 
with  a  frenzied  energy — a  change  came  over  her 
beautiful  face — for  fi  moment  a  fiendish  expression 
destroyed  its  exquisite  beauty ;  that  moment  suf- 
ficed to  show  the  heart  of  a  demon. 

As  the  dark  and  malignant  glance  of  her  eye 
met  his,  Ado]ph6*8  heart  sank  within  him — he 
turned  away,  and  she  saw  not  his  look  of  surprise 
and  agony,  as  he  heard  her  impious  declaration. 
Her  countenance,  now  radiant  with  love  and  ten- 
derness, beamed  upon  him.  AdoIph6  felt  that  the 
spell  of  her  beauty  was  o*er  him.  Conld  he  for- 
get the  agony  of  the  preceding  moment  ?  Alas,  no ! 
he  was  changed,  and  forever !  He  had  seen  the 
shrine  of  his  purest  love  desecrated  by  unholy  pas- 
sions ;  jealousy  and  revenge  profaned  that  temple 
of  loveliness ;  he  might  admire  its  exceeding  and 
peerless  beauty,  but  he  loved  no  more.  'Tis  strange, 
that  our  passions  will  so  overwhelm  the  soul  and 
plunge  it  into  a  sea  of  vice.  We  should  guard 
against  those  wild  bursts  of  feeling,  which  destroy 
our  finer  sensibilities,  weaken  our  virtues,  and  spread 
desolation  in  their  fearful  course.  Once  paasion's 
slave,  years  of  repentance  will  not  give  back  to 
the  heart  its  early  and  pristine  beauty.  The  de- 
mon once  roused  within  us,  imprints,  in  indelible 
characters,  his  wild  and  stormy  ravages.  Even  in 
bright  and  beautiful  faces,  we  can  discover  that  the 
fell  destroyer  of  all  that*  is  generous  and  noble, 
has  passed  over  the  spirit.  The  dark  and  lowering 
brow,  the.  haughty  and  malignant  curl  of  the  lip, 
the  momentary  fiash  of  the  angry  eye,  are  elo- 
quent, though  painful,  attestations  of  passion^s 
reign.  Mysterious  visitings  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
which  leave  not  unscathed  eren  the  young  and 
lovely  !  What  a  bright  and  happy  biding  place 
would  this  beautiful  earth  be,  were  it  freed  from 
the  primeval  curse ;  were  peace  and  love  and  joy 
to  reign,  and  still  forever,  in  their  quiet  calm,  all 
unholy  passions.     Virtue,  happiness,  and  truth  are 


sacrificed  to  man*8  direst  foe.  Most  truly  and 
-beautifully  does  the  poet  express  its  withering  and 
blighting  infiuence — 

"  Poor  race  of  men,  taid  the  pitying  spirit, 
*'  Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall ; 
"  Some  flowerets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit 
"  But  the  trail  of  the  aerpent  is  over  them  all." 

Is  there  an  era  in  our  lives,  that  is  not  marked  in 
bitterness  1  If  we  trace  our  sorrows  to  their  rource, 
ungovernable  passions  present  themselves  as  the 
cause  of  all  our  miseries.  Either  as  the  aggressor 
or  the  patient  victim,  we  still  writhe  under  the 
primeval  curse.  In  the  happy  moments  of  child- 
hood, in  the  days  of  joyous  and  expectant  youth, 
in  maturer  years,  yea,  even  in  hoary  age,  when 
death  points  us  to  the  gloomy  mansions  of  his 
realm,  we  still  obey  the  remorseless  tyrant,  and 
worship  him,  even  though  despair  and  bitter  an- 
guish be  our  portion.  Has  the  blight  passed  orer 
any,  and  harmed  not  t  How  much  beautiful  morality 
is  there  in  that  exquisite  appeal  of  Hamlet— 

**  Give  me  that  man 
*'  That  in  not  pafiston*8  slav^e,  and  I  will  wear  him 
**  In  my  heait's  core ;  aye,  in  my  heart  of  heaits." 

CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  a  bright,  mild  evening,  in  sonny  June; 
the  air  was  balmy  and  delicious — all  nature  breathed 
joy  and  peace.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  eTeo- 
ing  tempted  the  young  friends  to  enjoy  a  stroll  along 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  As  they  proceeded  in  their 
walk,  one  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  deep  reverie; 
the  other  regarded  her  companion  with  a  look  so 
earnest  and  penetrating,  that  the  former  at  last 
abruptly  inquired,  "  Well,  Victorine,  why  do  you 
look,  as  if  you  would  read  my  inmost  thoughts ;  are 
yon  endeavoring  to  divine  why  a  maiden's  brow 
should  be  clouded  thus  V 

"  No,  Marie,  (for  it  was  she,)  I  know  not  why 
you  should  be  sad  ;  you  are  one  of  fortune^s  favo- 
rites ;  have  you  a  wish  un gratified  ?  Is  not  wealth, 
rank  and  beauty  yours  1  Do  yon  not  possess  the 
aflfections  of  one,  brave,  noble  and  generous,  the 
distinguished  favorite  of  our  idolized  Napoleon  T 

Marie's  face  turned  crimson,  as  her  friend  alio- 
ded  to  her  lover — Victorine  felt  her  hand,  which 
was  now  clasped  in  hers,  tremble  as  she  replied. 
**  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  my  friend,  and  breathe 
to  you,  what  no  mortal  else  should  hear  from  me : 
I  fear  Adolph6  does  not  love  me  as  I  would  wish 
to  be  loved ;  I  fear  he  has  changed  of  late." 

^*  What  reason,  Marie,  have  you  for  indalgiflg  !> 
this  foolish  fancy  1  I  am  sure  he  is  oAen  with  yoOi 
and  could  have  given  you  no  cause  for  beliering 
him  untrue.** 

''  Is  there  the  slightest  change,  the  quick  eye  of 
love  cannot  discover!  He  has  givenme  no  canse! 
that  you,  my  friend,  would  deem  a  justifiable  one,  for 
entertaining  what  you  call  a  foolish  fancy,  and  yM 
would  say  I  was  weak,  were  I  to  tell  yoo  what  tri- 1 
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lling  caases,  hare  giYen  me  hours  of  bitterness 
and  sorrow — His  eyes  look  not  the  love  they  were 
vont  to  express ;  he  is  ever  restless  and  oneasy 
when  with  me — a  shade  of  melancholy  oft  flits  over 
his  brow,  that  tells  of  a  heart  ill  at  ease ;  and,** 
she  continued,  with  bitterness — ^**  this  is  the  happy 
betrothed  of  the  admired  Marie,  the  chosen  one 
of  the  peerless  beauty,  the  fortunate  aspirant  to 
the  rich  heiress." 

There  was  a  wildness  in  her  look  and  manner 
tbtt  startled  her  companion.  She  endeavored  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her.  '*  No,  no,  Yictorine,  '1  have 
set  mj  life  npon  the  cast,  and  with  determined  de- 
Totion,  wiU  abide  the  hazard  of  tho  die.*  If 
Adolph^  loves  me  not,  and  scorns  my  love,  then 
fsiewell  peace  and  happiness — welcome  disgrace 
ud  death  !** 

Yictorine  gazed  on  her  with  astonishment.  Slie 
eoald  dream  of  no  cause,  that  could  justify  such  a 
barst  of  uncontrollable  anguish  and  despair.  She 
coald  not  trace  the  dark  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the 
Qohappy  girl,  who  had  never  been  taught  to  govern 
ereo  her  most  sinful  emotions.  She  had  been 
brooght  op  under  the  guidance  of  a  parent  who 
abhorred  religion  and  its  beautiful  precepts — who 
had  taught  her  to  Scorn  a  belief  in  the  divine  truths 
of  revelation,  as  weak  and  ridiculous. 

He  was  a  follower  of  the  impious  Voltaire,  and 
instiiled  his  dangerous  principles  into  a  mind  but 
too  susceptible  of  the  errors  of  atheism.  Had 
her  feelings  been  properly  directed,  shO  bad  been 
happy-~but  she  had  never  curbed  her  slightest 
wish,  nor  governed  her  naturally  impetuous  dispo- 
utjoo.  Deprived,  when  young,  of  a  mother*s 
watchful  care,  she  had  lived,  unrestrained,  under  a 
father*8  idolizing  devotion — He  died  suddenly,  and 
left  her  the  uncontrolled  mistress  of  an  immense 
fortane;  her  brother  having  early  deserted  his  pa- 
rental roof  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  illustrious 
Napoleon,  whose  glory  had  won  his  youthful  and  ex- 
tbosiastic  soul.  Time  rolled  on,  bringing  no  pleas- 
ing dissipations  to  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Marie's 
jealons  mind.  Tired  at  length  with  solitude  and  the 
bitter  thoughts  that  intruded  themselves,  she  went 
forth  to  seek  the  society  of  her  friends— which,  if 
it  did  not  soothe,  at  least  diverted  her  from  the  sad- 
ness which  had  taken  possession  of  her  impassioned 
natare. 

As  she  entered  the  door  of  the  saloon,  she  heard 
voices  in  a  contiguous  apartment;  her  attention 
was  anested  by  the  following  words — **  No,  Victo- 
Tioe,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  show  what  I  do  not 
feel  I  have  ceased  to  love  Marie,  and  cannot  act 
the  hypocrite." 

^  Bot,  Adolph^,  Marie  loves  you  with  more  than 
a  wo!nan*8  tenderness ;  she  idolizes  you  ;  cannot 
yoa  appreciate  her  affection  ?  Yonr  professions  of 
attaehment  to  me — will  they  not  prove  as  faithless 
M  to  her  r* 

*'  My  love  for  Marie  was  not  based  on  firm  and 


virtuous  principles ;  I  was  won  by  her  exceeding 
beauty.  I  dreamed  not  that  so  fair  a  form  held 
aught  but  what  was  bright  and  heavenly.** 

*'  Even  could  I  accept  your  love,  are  you  not 
betrothed  to  her  t  Could  1  be  untrue  to  my  friend  1*' 

"  Victorine,  you  mistake  my  feelings — I  have 
ever  worshipped  your  virtues.  I  was  won  by  you, 
before  I  was  bound  by  the  spells  of  a  Circe.  Do 
you  think,  I  could  unite  myself  to  one  whom  I  could 
not  respect  1  I  would  rather  drink  of  the  poisoned 
cup,  than  wed  her  whom  I  do  not  love.  I  would 
not  allow  her  to  be  the  scorn  of  the  world  by  de- 
serting her ;  but  she  most  discard  from  her  heart, 
one  who  has  ceased  to  love  her.  Three  days 
from  this,  she  must  know  that  my  feelings  have 
changed.** 

Marie  heard  no  more ;  she  retreated  hastily 
through  the  door  of  the  saloon.  By  a  violent 
effort,  she  commanded  her  feelings  sufficiently  to 
proceed  by  another  and  remote  entrance  to  the 
room,  in  which  were  her  friend  and  lover.  Though 
calm  and  collected,  her  determination  had  been  in- 
stantly made ;  and,  deadly  as  was  the  nature  of 
her  contemplated  revenge,  no  trace  was  on  that 
face ;  now  radiant  with  apparent  joy  and  affection-^ 
Such  was  the  command  she  assumed  over  her  own 
violent  nature.  With  a  gayety  that  ill  suited  the 
anguish  of  her  hearty  she  accosted  her  friends. 
After  a  playful  conversation  of  a  few  minutes,  she 
told  Yictorine  that  her  birth-day  was  approaching, 
and  that  she  came  to  request  the  pleasure  of  her 
society  on  that  day — ^Turning  with  a  bright  look  to 
Adolph6,  she  requested  him  to  come  also.  '*I  shall 
indeed  enjoy  a  day  of  uninterrupted  happiness.'* 

On  returning  home,  Marie  flew  to  her  apart- 
ment, and  there  gave  vent  to  the  agony  of  her 
spirit.  She  wept  long  and  bitterly,  but  hatred 
had  taken  possession  of  her  heart.  No  mercy  was 
there;  she  had  invited  her  friends,  the  day  on 
which  Adolph6  had  intended  to  have  declared  his 
altered  feelings. 

CHAPTER  in. 
All  was  eastern  magnificence  in  the  boudoir  of 
the  fair  Marie :  curtains  of  the  richest  and  cost- 
liest damask  shaded  the  windows,  and  threw  a  rosy 
light  around  the  apartment,  having  the  exquisite 
effect  of  th.e  glowing  but  softened  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Ottomans  and  fauteuils  of  delicious  soft- 
ness invited  to  repose.  A  harp,  placed  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  window,  was  gently  breathed  upon  by 
the  passing  wind,  and  gave  forth  low  sounds  of 
melody  that  seemed  almost  celestial — Marble  stands 
were  tastefully  placed  through  the  saloon,  in  which 
were  arranged  flowers  of  the  richest  fragrance  and 
beauty — A  soft  and  delicious  perfume  was  exhaled 
from  an  urn  of  beautiful  workmanship — the  gift  of 
Adolph6.  Books  were  thrown  carelessly  about,  as 
if  the  impatient  fair  one  had  in  vain  sought  to  di- 
rect her  mind  to  their  perusal.    And  where  was 
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she,  the  beauteous  and  bright  one  1  Reclining  on  a 
divan,  her  face  shaded  with  her  hand,  Marie  was 
struggling  to  subdue  every  trace  of  emotion;  a 
dark  cloud  would  ever  and  anon  flit  across  her 
brow  and  roar  its  exquisite  and  childlike  beauty. 
Since  the  fatal  day  of  her  visit  to  Victorine,  she 
had  not  enjoyed  one  moment's  tranquility.  She 
had  fully  realized  those  words  of  the  poet — 

*'  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  ioteritii  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream." 

*^ They  come!  they  come!^'  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  heard  footsteps  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 
"  Oh,  God !  that  it  were  over." 

Marie  was  soon  in  the  embraces  of  her  friend. 
Why  did  not  the  icy  and  tremulous  pressure  of 
those  treacherous  lips,  warn  Victorine  of  her  dan- 
ger 1  They  were  soon  joined  by  Adolph^.  Marie 
led  the  conversation  with  a  wild  and  reckless 
gayety.  The  day  passed  off  joyously.  As  even- 
ing approached,  Marie  became  even  more  gay  and 
brilliant— of  late,  she  had  been  sad  and  dejected. 
So  different  was  she  now  that  AdoIph6  feared  her 
maddening  mirth  was  bat  the  effect  of  temporary 
excitement,  as  he  knew  opium  was  used  to  a  fear- 
fal  extent  hy  many  of  the  gay  and  fashionable.  A 
wild,  strange  light  gleamed  in  her  eye.  AdoIph6^6 
heart  thrilled  with  indefinable  emotions,  as  he  in- 
▼oluntarily  recurred  to  the  fatal  declaration  she 
had  once  made  him. 

The  evening  banquet  was  prepared  in  a  Grecian 
portico.  Wreaths  of  roses  and  jessamine  em- 
braced its  slender  pillars,  and  breathed  a  delicious 
perfume ;  a  lamp  of  Carrara  marble,  snspended 
from  the  ceiling,  threw  a  moonlit  and  soAened  ra- 
diance o'er  the  fairy  scene.  At  the  close  of  the 
repast,  Marie  gaily  requested  her  friends  to  drink 
a  cup  of  wine  to  her  honor.  The  chased  and  gol- 
den goblets  were  filled ;  neither  Victorine  nor 
Adoiph6  noted  the  savage  look  of  triumph  which 
lighted  the  countenance  of  Marie,  as  they  quaffed 
the  rich  and  sparkling  liquid.  An  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  Victorine  complained  of  excessive 
drowsiness.  Her  eyes,  which  a  short  time  before, 
beamed  bright,  with  joy  and  happiness,  were  lus- 
treleslb  and  sunken — her  lovely  face  was  blanched 
with  the  hues  of  death :  in  a  (ew  moments,  the 
struggle  was  over;  the  delicate  cords  of  life  were 
broken,  and  Marie  beheld  the  corpse  of  her  friend 
stretched  at  her  feet,  beautiful  even  in  death. 
Adolph^  looked  on  with  horror  and  amazement ; 
he  had  attempted  to  reach  the  dying  girl,  but  he 
felt  his  strength  fast  deserting  him.  As  Victorine 
breathed  her  last,  he  turned  to  Marie  and  saw  a 
demoniac  triumph  depicted  in  her  countenance — 
"  Unhappy  girl,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  hast  thou 
doner' 

**  You  would  sooner  drink  of  the  poisoned  cup 
than  marry  her  whom  you  do  not  love.  You  would 
sooner  drink  of  the  poisoned  cup  than  be  separated 


from  her  you  do  love, — go,  join'  your  beloved  in 
tliat  paradise  where  I  have  sent  her.  I  had  too 
much  regard  for  your  happiness  to  separate  you 
even  in  death." 

As  the  last  words  rung  in  his  ear,  he  endearored 
to  speak ;  a  ghastly  change  came  over  his  noble 
face,  and  death  claimed  another  victim.  Marie 
rushed  to  him,  impressed  a  long  and  passionate 
kiss  on  his  cold,  and  livid  lips,  and  fled  from  the 
portico. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  magnificent  rooms  in  the 
fashionable  hotel  of  the  Rue  de  L'Uniyergite,  that 
four  young  men  sat  playing  ecarte.  They  were 
evidently  taking  no  interest  in  the  game,  and  played 
to  divert  time,  and  chase  away  ennui — They  were 
a  gay  and  dashing  set.  One  of  them  was  stri- 
kingly handsome ;  his  youthful  and  slender  fons 
was  exquisitely  moulded  ;  his  glossy  dark  hair  feli 
in  rich  profusion  over  a  forehead  of  dazzling  white- 
ness— his  eye  was  dark,  but  somewhat  restless  and 
flery  ;  a  bitter  and  scornful  smile  often  destroyed 
the  fair  and  almost  feminine  beauty  of  his  face. 
He  was  known  in  Paris  as  the  young  Count  M — . 
They  had  played  until  past  midnight.  The  young 
cavalier  became  restless  and  uneasy ;  wine  was 
called  for ;  bis  countenance  brightened.  Unobserv- 
ed, he  threw  a  powder  into  each  glass  as  his  compa- 
nions filled  it  with  the  rich  and  glowing  vintage 
An  hour  more  elapsed,  and  the  young  cavalier  had 
left  the  apartment. 

A  strange  cry  of  horror  aroused  the  inmates  of 
the  hotel  from  their  morning  slumbers.  They  rushed 
to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  proceeded—a  do- 
mestic had  opened  the  room,  and  found  the  bodies 
of  three  young  men.  No  mark  of  violence  was 
discovered ;  the  healthy  look  of  the  bodies  precin- 
ded  the  idea  of  poison — The  only  one  who  could 
have  thrown  a  light  on  the  subject  had  suddenly 

left  the  hotel,  the  young  Count  M ;  guilt  »« 

attached  to  him — a  search  was  made,  but  no  trace 
of  him  could  be  discovered. 

Mysterious  murders  were  daily  perpetrated— 
the  same  singular  circumstances  attended  iheni;no 
marks  of  violence  were  visible.  In  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  murders,  the  young  Count  M^ — 
was  ever  found  to  be  present ;  but  he  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  defied  the  most  vigilant  search. 
Bonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  peace  of  the  city  being 
so  disturbed  by  these  horrible  and  frequent  mur- 
ders, ordered  the  minister  of  police  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  discover  the  diabolical  perpetrator. 

The  vigilant  Fonche  soon  discovered,  by  fre- 
quent post-mortetn  examinations,  that  death  was 
inflicted  by  a  blow  on  the  temple,  dexterously  gives 
by  some  small  and  effective  instrument.  He  who 
never  failed  in  bringing  to  light  the  darkest  and 
most  hidden  transactions,  resolved  that  death  sboald 
overtake  the  wretch  who  could  so  wantooly  deprire 
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his  fellow-beings  of  life.     There  appeared  to  be|i8  thus  I  die."    She  plunged  a  dagger  in  her  bo- 
DO  design  of  robbery,  reveoge  or  defence,  to  account  som  ere  her  brother  could  arrest  the  fatal  blow. 


for  conduct  so  horrible  and  sanguinary.     Fonche 


Thus  died  the   idolized,  the  beautiful  Marie! 


had  spent  scTcral   months  in   his  praise- worthy,  ]  Had  she  been  sustained  by  religion  in  the   first 

naoinents  of  trial  and  temptation,  her  fate  had  not 
been  thus  dark  and  horrible.  »She  followed  the 
promptingsof  her  own  evil  and  revengeful  nature- 
she  had  ever  obeyed  its  dictates — she  had  ever 
been  a  slave  to  her  passions — she  had  forsaken 
her  God,  and  he  forsook  his  erring  and  ungrateful 
creature. 

Occoquan,  Virginia.  E.  M.  D.  C. 


thoaeh  fruitless  search,  when  a  gay  young  party 
vas  assembled  at  the  hotel  of  the  Marqnis  de  B. 
There  was  a  stranger  present,  whose  penetrating 
eye  freqaeotly  rested  on  a  young  and  handsome  man, 
vho  appeared  to  be  the  gayest  of  that  gay  party. 
The  evening  passed  away  in  mirth  and  revelry. 
The  stranger  still  watched  every  movement  of  the 
TOG n^  cavalier,  with  an  earnest  and  undivided  at- 
tentioD ;  and  yet  so  guarded  was  every  look,  that 
the  voang  man  himself  was  not  aware  of  the  in- 
terest he  elicited.  The  exhilirating  wine  circula- 
ted freely;  the  wild  jest  and  the  gay  langh  re- 
sounded through  the  apartments — all  restraint  was 
thrown  aside.  The  stranger  observed  the  young 
ciTilier  take  advantage  of  this  moment  of  reckless 
gajety.  He  walked  rapidly  round  the  table  and 
threw  a  dark  powder  into  each  glass.  It  was  a  pow- 
erlKl  narcotic,  he  imagined,  as  he  observed,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  merry  party  were  overcome  with 
drowsiness,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  and  dream- 
ier slumber.  The  stranger  partook  not  of  the 
wise — ^burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  feigned 
fie^'p.  He  heard  a  laugh  of  exultation,  and  a  few 
low  words  caught  his  ear — *'  Revenge  indeed  is 
sweet;  eleven,  and  all  mine  own.'*  He  watched 
the  speaker  take  cautionsly  from  his  breast  an  in- 
stroment  resembling  a  hammer,  and  removing  the 

dark  and  glossy  curls  of  the  Marquis  de  B ,  he 

aimed  a  well-directed  blow  at  his  temple :  ere  bis 
band  descended,  it  was  forcibly  arrested  ;  the  stran- 
^  seized  his  arm.  The  young  man  gave  a  look 
of  hoTTor  and  amazement ;  he  struggled  in  vain  to 
free  himself  from  the  powerful  and  sinewy  grasp 
of  his  adversary.  The  stranger  gave  a  loud  com- 
mand ;  in  a  moment,  the  apartment  was  filled  with 
agents  of  the  police  ;  he  was  a  minister  of  Fouche, 
aod  had  sworn  to  discover  the  mysterious  murderer. 

**  Unhand  me,  I  am  a  worn  an. '^ 

"'  Thou  art  a  fiend,  and  shalt  not  escape  jnstice." 

For  a  moment  the  eye  of  the  prisoner  rested  on 
the  crowd  which  had  assembled  around  ;  a  look  of 
sorprise  and  agony  followed  that  glance — "My 
^Tother,  Oh !  my  brother,  do  not  now  forsake  me." 

There  was  a  stir;  the  mob  respectfully  gave 
«ay.  A  young  lieutenant  of  the  consular  army 
approached — **  Marie,  my  beloved  sister,  is  it  thus 
I  behold  you  V 

She  leaned  on  him  for  support ;  some  low  words 
passed  between  them,  of  which  only  a  few  were 
aodible.  "Yes,  my  brother,  I  have  worshipped 
'etenge,  since  that  fatal  day  I  swore  to  make  it 

roy  ?od.    Oh  !  fearfully  and  well  have  1  kept  my 

^®*-   1  have  worn  men's  apparel  while  perpetra- 
ting murders  of  which  I  am  even  now  proud.    I  es- 


A  WALK  ABOUT  HOME. 

I  lefl  Naples  in  post  with  two  countrymen,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  formed  in  that  enchanting  city. 
At  Capua,  near  the  ancient  town  of  the  same  name, 
80  celebrated  for  Hannibars  destruction,  we  were 
annoyed  by  the  rascally  impositions  and  detentions 
of  the  Neapolitans.  Some  money,  and  more  pa- 
tience, however,  got  us  through ;  and  wo  were 
soon  upon  the  Via  Appia. 

Mola  is  a  small  town,  seated  in  the  bite  of  the 
bay  of  G^ta,  whence  there  is  a  view  of  the  for- 
tress and  city,  the  site  of  which  is  both  singular 
and  pretty.  There  is  a  villa  in  this  neighborhood, 
which  once  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  which  contains 
a  structure,  supposed  to  be  the  great  orator's  ceno- 
taph, marking  the  place  of  his  assassination. 

After  passing  through  Fondi,  which  is  remarka- 
ble for  nothing  save  some  romantic  story  concern- 
ing one  of  its  Countesses  and  Barbarossa,  the 
pirate,  we  reached  the  Papal  territories. 

On  the  custom-house  gates  at  Terracina,  were 
the  usual  signs,  but  the  many  quarterings  of  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbon  were  exchanged  for  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  tri-crowned  tiara  of  his  titu- 
lar successor. 

The  road  now  passes  through  the  famous  Pon- 
tine marshes.  The  malaria  engendered  in  them 
has,  during  all  time,  caused  a  large  surrounding 
country  to  be  uninhabitable.  The  ancient  Romans 
undertook  the  Herculean  task  of  draining  them, 
and,  in  part,  succeeded  ;  and  the  French,  during 
their  occupation  of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
very  nearly  effected  the  tremendous  work. 

At  present,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  they  are  not  unhealthy,  and  the  immense  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  which  has  been  reclaimed,  offers 
strong  temptations  towards  its  settlement  and  cul- 
tivation. 

Albano,  with  its  lake,  is  the  only  place  of  any 
note  between  the  marshes  and  the  city.  It.  pos- 
sesses many  antiquities  of  interest ;  but  with  Rome 


almost  in  sight,  nothing  short  of  Rome  herself  could 
wpcd  the  vigilance  of  my  pursuers,  by  again  as- 1  detain  us.  At  midnight,  the  post-chaise  stopped. 
wmin^  the  dress  of  my  sex ;  I  am  discovered.    It  The  first  question  I  asked,  as  I  awoke  from  a  deep 
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sleep,  afler  a  fatigneing  driYe,  was,  "  Are  we  in 
Rome  ?'* 

*'  Scguro  Eccellenza,**  answered  the  coarier. 
The  question  is  very  common  with  the  trayeller. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  situation.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  for  my  own  part,  my  inquiry  arose 
from  a  strong  disposition  to  turn  in,  which  I  accor- 
dingly did,  in  a  very  comfortable  chamber  in  NelP 
Albergo  di  Grau  Bretagna.  In  the  morning,  we 
found  our  Hotel  was  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  a 
fine  square,  adorned  with  a  lofty  Egyptian  obelisk, 
thousands  of  years  old.  I  could  readily  believe 
that  I  was  in  Rome — the  city  of  the  Pope — the 
fountain  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  a  modern 
Italian  town ;  for,  as  such,  she  excited  no  extreme 
interest  with  me ;  but,  without  much  sentiment  of 
disposition,  I  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  was  actually  in  that  old  Rome  we 
nsed  to  hear  about  at  school,  and  which  had  cost 
roe  so  much  from  the  master's  birch. 

"  And  I  am  there  ! 
Ah,  little  thought  I,  when  in  school  I  Mte, 
A  tcbool  boy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  li?e 
To  trend  the  Appian,  once  an  avenoe 
Of  monuments  most  glorious ;  palaces, 
Their  doors  sealed  up  and  silent  as  the  night, 
The  dwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead— to  turn 
Towsrd  Tiber,  and  beyond  the  city  gate 
Pour  out  my  unpremeditated  verse, 
Where,  on  his  mule,  1  might  have  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself— or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  bis  guest,"  &e. 

"  Oh,  Rome  !  My  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphans  of  tlie  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 

Lone  mother  of  dread  empires,  and  control 

In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery." 
«  •  »  « 

**  The  Niobe  of  Nations !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  ami  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe, 
An  empty  uin  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago." 

♦      ♦      »      "  Dost  thou  flow, 

Old  Tiber !  thro*  a  marble  wilderness  ? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  wa?es,  and  mantle  her  distress !" 

One  may  be  excused,  under  such  circumstances, 
for  quoting  a  little  poetry,  especially  such  beauti- 
ful and  such  illustrative  poetry,  although  I  do  not 
think  Rome  is  the  place  to  be  sentimental  or  ro- 
mantic. Give  me  Venice  for  that.  Let  any  one 
get  into  a  gondola  on  the  grand  canal ;  and,  gliding 
under  the  Rialto  bridge,  to  the  rude  though  not 
uoharmonious  song  of  the  gondoliers,  and  alight- 
ing in  St.  Marks  Square,  stand  and  contemplate 
the  Ducal  palace  by  moonlight,  as  I  have  done, 
ruminating  upon  the  characters  and  scenes  produ- 
ced by  Otway,  Radclifife,  Sbakspeare,  and  Schil- 
ler, and  the  incidents  of  her  own  eventful 
story,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  be  that  one  what 
it  may,  he,  she,  or  it,  must  have  the  feeling — ^a 
very  dog  would  begin  to  bay  the  moon.  *'  But 
stop,  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market."    If  Venice, 


therefore,  be  delightful  for  the  romance  and  poetry 
of  its  character,  Rome  is  interesting  beyond  cod- 
ception.  It  is  like  returning,  after  a  long  abse^pce, 
to  one^s  home,  and  meeting  old  friends,  and  revisit- 
ing the  scenes  of  our  childhood.  The  names  every- 
where  around  us  were  familiar  as  household  words. 
I  walked  to  the  Forum  Romanum— stood  where 
Cicero  may  have  stood,  and  felt,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  I  was  where  the  conscript  fathers  coDsolied 
on  the  fate  of  the  world  two  thousand  years  ago. 
One  can  understand  history  with  such  a  map  before 
him.  Here  was  Tiberias  Gracchus  murdered; 
there  Cato  spake — but  it  is  entirely  too  grand  a 
theme— there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sablime  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  I  fear  that  is  to  be  taken,  in 
contrasting  Rome  and  my  attempt  to  describe  it. 
Ma  Coraggio—andiamo. 

In  every  direction  are  the  remains  of  her  for- 
mer magnificence — huge  mounds  of  earth,  pros- 
trated columns,  cornices,  parts  of  temples,  with 
two  or  three  marble  pillars  standing — an  arch  of 
triumph  dedicated  to  Caracalla  and  Creta,  the  ia- 
scription  on  which,  eulogistic  of  the  latter,  was 
removed  after  his  murder  by  his  brother.  Like 
monuments  to  their  memories,  stand  the  shattered 
remnants  of  the  temples  of  Concord,  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  and  of  Jupiter  Stator.  It  was  from  the 
last  that  Plutarch  tells  us,  Catiline  was  expelled 
the  Senate.  Half-buried  shafts,  richly  carved 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  costly  marbles  lie  strewn 
about  the  forum,  marking  the  grandeur  which 
once  was  there,  and  which  almost  seems  to  be 
again,  from  the  interest  the  place  excites.  Rome 
is  physically  dead — people,  porticoes,  temples,  all. 
Every  thing,  however  solid,  and  however  vast,  is 
too  frail  for  time — ^but,  in  the  mind,  still  those  tem- 
ples stand — still  her  citizens  live — still  her  forooi 
echoes  with  their  eloquence.  Yet  are  her  arms 
led  on  to  victory ;  her  eagles  4y  triumphant;  ber 
empire,  now  and  forever,  will  exist,  w^th  growing 
greatness  as  time  rolls  on.  It  is  all  indelibly  fixed 
in  the  imagination.  Uer  sway  is  not  now  over 
the  liberties,  the  interests  or  the  passions  of  meo, 
but  over  their  reflections.  - 

I  strolled  along  the  Via  Sacra,  so  named  from 
the  Romans  and  Sabines  having  made  peace  there 
by  the  beautiful  intervention  of  the  women  whom 
Romulus  and  his  followers  had  seized,  throwing 
themselves  between  their  husbands  and  their  bro- 
thers, and  forcing  them,  by  a  woman's  best  art,  per- 
suasion, to  a  reconciliation.  Between  the  Captto- 
line  and  Palatine  Hills,  are  many  situations  and 
objects  renowned  in  Iloman  story..  The  spot  is 
pointed  out  where  Curtius,  the  Roman  knight,  is 
said  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  appease  the  gods, 
by  leaping  his  horse  into  the  fathomless  chasm 
which  opened  in  one  night  in  the  forum,  and  im* 
mediately  closed  on  him.  The  eye  becomes  wearyt 
and  the  mind  confused,  in  beholding  so  many  and 
snch  deeply  interesting  objects.     One  after  the 
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other,  come  the  temples  of  Rcmos.  Castor  and  Pol- 
Idx,  and  of  Saturn — the  ancient  treasary,  the 
eokmn  of  Phocas,  the  rostrum  whence  their  orators 
famocmed  the  people,  the  Gomitium  where  were 
the  tribanals  of  justice,  the  cornle  chair,  &c. — 
tbeteiDpleof  Antomnas  Pius  and  his  wife  Fausti- 
DijSomeooiDCelligibleruinsof  the  temple  of  Peace — 
the  still  splendid  remains  of  Constant! ne^s  palace, 
called  the  Basilica — those  of  the  temples  of  Venus 
and  Roma — a  triumphal  arch,  almost  perfect, 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Titus  by  the  senate 
and  people,  as  the  inseripttoo  tells  us,  in  those  magi- 


cal letters  S.  P.  Q.   R. ;  and  round  a  corner,  up-  ^ing.    It  is  on  a  ruinous  condition,  without  any  ves- 


riaeaia  all  its  state,  the  Ultimns  Romanorum,  "  the 
greatest  of  them  all,*'  at  the  present  day.  The 
Flariao  amphi-theatre,  built  by  Flavius  Vespasian, 
ud  generally  called  the  Colisceum,  "  from  a  colos- 
sal statoe,  1^  feet  high,  of  Nero,  in  the  character 
of  Apollo. '*  This  is  the  grandest  antique  building  in 
Rome ;  and  is  famous,  not  for  the  history  connected 
vitb  it,  but  for  its  preservation  and  immense  size. 
Fire  thoosand  wild  beats  are  said  to  have  been 
siain  in  the  arena  the  first  time  it  was  opened.  It 
is  157  feet  high,  and  1641,  (considerably  over  a 
qoaiter  of  a  mile,)  in  circumference.  The  arena, 
in  shape,  is  oval,  and  proportionately  large  with 
tbe  rest  of  the  structure.  Upwards  of  an  hundred 
tiioQsaod  spectators  could  be  seated  in  this  im> 
nesse  slaughter-  hoase.  In  the  midst  of  the  arena, 
vbere  once  ^  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow 
mas/*  aad  ^  murder  breathed  her  Woody  stream," 
stands  the  emblem  of  peace,  and  of  the  religion 
which  ineolcates  its  practice.  The  Pope  has  been 
obliged  to  consecrate  the  place  by  the  erection  of 
across,  and  by  converting  some  of  the  arches  into 
chapels  to  prevent  its  destruction.  One  third  of 
tbe  modem  city  has  been  constructed,  so  the  ci- 
ceroni tdl  you,  from  stone  taken  from  the  Ooli- 
seom.  Unquestionably,  a  krge  portion  of  the  ma* 
icrials  came  from  this  building.  To  enjoy  the 
vhole  to  the  best  advantage,  I  went  there  one  clear 
Dight,  with  Childe  Harold  as  my  only  companion. 
'Hie  moon  was  oat,  and  glanced  through  and  through 
the  arches.  Every  thing  was  perfectly  quiet,  ex- 
<^epi  ike  solemn,  dolt  tread  of  the  sentry  on  post. 
He  was  a  Roman  soldier  too— but  such  a  Roman ! 
Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  muiamur  in  tilts — >well 
loaj  the  Quiriter  of  the  present  day,  exclaim  : 
The  coarage  and  discipltne  of  Ceesar's  tenth  legion 
^  not  more  famous,  than  the  want  of  them  with 
the  troops  of  the  Papal  See.  In  1832,  twelve  hun- 
dred French  grenadiers  drove  out  about  9000  Ro- 
^oua  from  the  fortifications  of  Ancona,  with  only 
the  hott  ends  of  their  mnskets.  The  contrast  be- 
^veen  this  sentinel  and  one  of  the  old  centurions 
of  Germanicus,  together  with  the  melancholy  ruins 
sorronoding  me,  called  up,  instantly  and  forcibly, 
the  comparison  between  the  present  state  of  Rome 
^  what  it  had  been.     I  found,  however,  on  look- 


and  in  language  too  fascinating  for  any  une  else 
to  meddle  with  the  subject.  Byron's  4th  Canto 
has  been  thought,  with  all  its  beauties,  hyperboli- 
cally  poetical.  Any  one  who  will  place  himself 
in  the  situation  Byron  was,  as  any  one  in  Rome 
may,  wiH  find  it  all  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth, 
clothed  in  no  very  gaudy  garment  either.  That 
Canto  is  the  best  guide- hook  of  Rome. 

Hard  by  the  Colisceum,  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
stood  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  built  by  Nero,  and 
from  the  summit  of  which  that  senseless  tyrant  is 
said  to  have  played  the  fiddle,  while  Rome  was  burn- 


tige  of  its  former  splendor.  The  top  of  tho  Capi- 
toUne  Hill,  where  once  stood  the  citadel,  is  occu- 
l^ied  by  a  museum.  It  contains  the  best  equestrian 
bronze  statue  yet  discovered.  It  is  the  image  of 
Marcus  Aufelius,  of  whom  more  memorials  exist 
than  of  any  other  emperor  or  citizen.  The  celebra- 
ted Dying  Gladiator  was,  to  me,  the  most  interest- 
ing object  in  this  collection.  We  were  conducted 
through  an  ill  built  street  to  a  small  house,  with 
**  Roccha  Tarpeia,^'  on  the  sign.  Ascending  some 
steps,  we  entered  a  garden,  and  found  ourselves  on 
the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  Gauls  and  the  Geese, 
Manlius  Torquatus,  '*  the  traitor *8  leap,"  all  in  an 
instant  were  with  us.  It  is  difficult,  at  a  distance, 
to  imagine  how  exciting  these  scenes  become,  asso- 
ciate4  as  they  are  with  our  earliest  recollections 
and  ideas.  The  eminence  is  not  now  over  sixty 
feet,  and  is  almost  perpendicular.  In  consequence 
of  earthquakes,  or  some  convulsions  of  nature,  the 
face  of  Rome  has  been  extremely  changed.  The 
seven  hills  are  now  very  low ;  some  of  them  in- 
deed are  not  easily  ascertained  to  be  hills  at  all. 
Near  Nero^s  palace,  was  the  house  and  garden  of 
the  patron  and  friend  of  Horape,  Macoenas,  a  name 
immortalized  by  his  dependant  in  his  first  ode. 

The  street  and  little  piazza  of  the  Campo  Marzo 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  once  famous  Cam- 
pus Martins.  Divest  these  places  of  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  them,  and  they  are  nothing. 
But  their  very  names  act  like  talismans  on  our 
feelings.  The  most  perfect  edifice,  both  for  archi- 
tecture and  preservation,  is  the  Pantheon.  Time 
has  blackened  its  once  white  marble  walls ;  and  it 
stands  in  an  awkward  and  secluded  spot,  as  if  re- 
tired, and  in  mourning  for  its  brethren.  The 
houses,  which,  without  the  least  regard  to  appear- 
ance, have  been  built  around  it,  preclude  any  per- 
fect view  of  its  beauties.  It  has  been  converted 
into  a  Christian  church,  and  its  austere  simplicity 
destroyed  by  the  tawdry  gew-gawsof  Monkish  taste. 

It  becomes  tedious  to  enumerate  the  thousand 
sites,  with  which  some  interesting  event  or  cele- 
brated name  is  connected.  There  is  scarcely  an 
incident  in  Roman  history,  which  cannot  be,  par- 
tially at  least,  substantiated,  and  the  scene  of  its 
occurrence  properly  located.     Among  these,  that 


^Qg  at  the  book,  that  the  poet  had  done  the  same,  which  alone  disappointed  me  was   the   Golden 
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Tiber.  It  is  a  miserable,  muddy  little  stream, 
without  a  smack  upon  its  bosom.  I  could  not 
fancy  the  greatness  of  Rhea  Sylvia's  feat  in  stem- 
ming such  torrents.  The  sources  of  this  river, 
like  the  sap  of  some  ancient  oak,  have  failed  since 
the  days  of  Roman  vigor,  or  the  far-famed  exploits 
performed  upon  its  waters  would  be  unworthy  of 
our  admiration.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  convince  myself  of  the  truth  of  many 
of  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  heroes.  **  That  un- 
definable,  but  impressive  halo,^'  which  the  lapse  of 
ages  throws  around  men  and  their  actions  in  olden 
times,  exaggerate  them  in  our  eyes.  The  wars 
of  Csesar,  of  Alexander,  of  Darius  and  Xerxes 
were  not  comparable,  in  importance  and  slaughter, 
to  those  of  the  Turks,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  perhaps  those  of  Charles  V.,  not  to  mention  the 
tremendous  conflicts  brought  on  by  the  French 
Revolution,  and  continued  by  the  boundless  ambi- 
tion of  the  last  and  greatest  captain  of  the  world. 
The  Persians  never  could  have  invaded  Greece 
with  the  millions  of  which  her  historians  speak. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  such  hosts  were  defeated  by 
the  handful  of  men  they  pretend  ?  Persian  history 
would  tell  a  different  tale.  The  modern  Greeks, 
and  I  speak  from  personal  observation,  resemble 
their  ancestors  in  their  characters — the  principal 
features  of  which,  are  intelligence,  courage,  cun- 
ning and  falsehood.  All  travellers,  even  Byron 
himself,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing the  Greek  character,  do  not  perhaps  despise 
it,  but  they  certainly  detest  it.  The  Romans  had 
many  better  traits  than  they ;  but  their  pride,  intole- 
rance and  despotic  sway  detract  from  the  glory 
which  their  original  simplicity,  liberty,  arts  and 
arms  established ;  and  their  sabseqaent  luxury, 
tyranny  and  effeminacy  make  ns  nhimately  re- 
joice at  their  fall. 

Turning  from  these  remnants  of  passed  great- 
ness, and  the  reflections  arising  therefrom,  we  wan- 
dered about  amid  the  slovenly  streets  of  modern 
Rome.  The  stupendous  churches  and  palaces 
contrast  strongly  with  the  miserable  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  and  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  under  the  Pontifical  government.  Splen- 
dor and  wretchedness  meet  here  in  extremes.  The 
lower  classes  are  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  plea- 
sures and  power  of  the  great,  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  streets  are  thronged  with  the  gilded 
coaches  of  cardinals  and  priests,  with  their  five 
and  six  servants,  in  splendid .  liveries,  behind  and 
before.  Miserable  soldiers,  the  worst  looking  in 
the  world,  on  guard  at  every  corner,  and  insulting 
everybody  not  clad  with  some  authority,  while 
the  poor  people  drag  out  an  existence  as  wretched 
as  their  own  degraded  feelings  and  the  oppression 
of  the  most  tyrannical  government  can  make  them. 
Rome,  like  the  Bourbons,  and  some  of  our  own 
tobacco  lands,  is  absolutely  worn  out.     Not  one  of 


her  poorest  priests  has  a  garment  half  so  thisad- 
bare  as  that  shd  wears  herself. 

The  first  sensation  on  approaching  the  great 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter  is  disappointment.  The 
large  place  in  front,  surrounded  by  circular  coloo- 
nades,  with  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  fountains,  &c., 
together  with  the  immense  height  of  the  front  of 
the  building,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  mar  the  ef- 
feet.  The  proportions  are  so  gigantic,  that,  to 
view  the  structure  to  the  best  advantage,  it  ahonU 
be  at  a  distance,  when  the  whole  edifice,  dome  and 
all,  are  visible.  Nor,  in  like  manner,  does  the  inte- 
rior meet  your  expectation ;  but,  it  is  only  after 
wandering  about  amidst  its  aisles  and  recesses,  and 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  looking  down, 
that  its  immense  magnitude,  the  beauty  of  iu  archi- 
tecture, and  the  exact  proportion  and  keeping  of 
the  whole,  are  appreciated.  The  Mosaics  anrirus 
any  thing  of  the  sort  elsewhere.  They  are  copies 
of  scripture  scenes,  from  the  most  celebrated  pie- 
tures,  and  are  of  colossal  dimensions.  The  sta- 
tues and  tombs  which  fill  the  recesses  and  niches 
of  the  church,  are  fine  works  of  art.  The  altars 
are  magnificent-^richly  carved  and'  gilded,  and 
decorated  with  the  most  beautiful  parti-coloied 
marbles.  Near  the  great  altar  sits  a  black  marble 
statue,  once,  I  believe,  intended  for  Cssar,  but  now 
representing  St.  Peter-— the  toe  of  this  image  has 
absolutely  been  kissed  off  by  the  faithful  devotees. 

Among  the  many  monuments  to  the  Popes,  and 
some  few  foreign  Princes,  I  noticed  that  of  the  ec- 
centric Christine,  the  abdicating,  religion-changing 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  that  ''ultimorum  proles 
regiae  Stuartis" — the  work  of  Canova— with  the 
busts  of  the  Pretender  James  III,  his  gallant  sod, 
the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward,  and  of  Cardinal 
York. 

With  all  their  faults,  I  have  always  felt  an  inte- 
rest in  this  fallen  family.  Perhaps  their  espnl- 
sion  from  the  throne  in  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
politically,  was  a  wise,  if  not  a  necessary  mea- 
sure ;  but  the  advantage  which  the  people  of  Ed- 
gland  have  derived  from  the  change  is  proUemati- 
cal.  No  unprejudiced  person  can  read  the  history 
of  those  days,  when  the  highland  chieftains,  with 
young  Charles  Edward  at  their  head,'**  were  wi 
in  M5,"  without  some  feelings  of  regret  at  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  his  expedition  at  CuUodeo. 
The  tomb  to  their  memory  in  St.  Peter^s  is  simple 
and  beautiful — ^tbe  two  angels  weeping  at  its  base, 
are  worthy  of  Canova's  chisel. 

Leaving  this  august  temple,  we  passed  over  to 
the  Vatican,  the  palace  of  His  Holiness.  From 
its  contiguity  to  the  enormous  and  magnificent  ca- 
thedral, the  effect  of  its  own  size  and  splendor  if- 
diminished.  At  the  entrance  stand  a  ^ard  oi 
soldiers,  habited  in  an  antique  and  fantastic  cos- 
tame,  fashioned  in  the  oddest  manner,  and  van^ 
gated  with  every  color  of  the  rainbow.  Their 
only  weapon  is  the  partisan  of  feudal  times.    They 
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retemblo  strongly  the  '*  Beef  Eaters"  of  the  Bri- 
tish eoort. 

In  the  Yaticaii,  of  course,  the  principal  object  of 
attractioQ  is  the  magnificent  gallery.     We  wended 
oQi  way  through  its  many  halls  and  along  its  noble 
corridors.    The  apartments  are  constructed  with 
great  taste,  and  the  lights  are  perfectly  calculated. 
The  number,  beauty  and  value  of  this  grand  col- 
lection set  any  description,  short  of  a  catalogue,  at 
de&aoce.    All  the  statues  which  the  French  con- 
vejed  to  Paris  were  returned  by  treaty  stipulation 
K  the  peace.     The  gallery  of  the  Vatican   has 
therefore  recovered,  at  the  expense  of  the  Louvre, 
ber  treasures.     These  statues,  vases   and  costly 
ornaments  of  every  description,  prove  the  magnifi- 
cent kxury  of  ancient  Rome.     There  is  study  for 
u  antiquarian's  life  among  the  inscriptions  on  the 
marbles  and  columns  which  fill  these  halls.    There 
is  a  degree  of  nervous  eUsticity  about  the  famous 
ApoUOfintbe  Belvidere  apartment,  which  surpasses 
any  thing  ever  cut  from  marble.     The  truly  fine 
statae  of  Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  by 
CanoTa,  and  somewhat  in  the  same  style,  which,  a 
few  moments  before  I  saw  the  Apollo,  I  had  greatly 
admired,  sunk  absolutely  into  insignificance  before 
the  majesty  of  the  marble  god.     **  This,  indeed,  is 
the  Apollo,"  you  involuntarily  exclaim.     Casts  of 
these  exquisite  works,  while   they  give  you  the 
figure  and  attitude  of  the  original,  do  not  carry 
vith  them  the  expression.    That  in  the  nostril  of 
the  Apollo  is  so  trae,  that  yon  can  almost  see  him 
breathe  after  the  discharge  of  his  arrow.     So  with 
the  Medici  Venus  at  Florence,  and  with  the  Lao- 
coon,  &c.    The.  fault  of  this  last  group  is  in  the 
little,  old-man  look  of  the  sons — instead  of  being 
children,  they  are    minikins.     Among  others  of 
great  celebrity  in  this  museum  are  the  Meleager, 
the  Torso,  and  Canova*s  Boxers.     The  collection 
of  pietares  is  not  very  extensive,  though  all  are 
hy  the  great  masters.    RaphaeFs  Transfiguration, 
QsiTersilly  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  painting  in 
the  world,  is  here.     It  requires  hours  of  contem- 
plation to  appreciate  its  merits.    As  I  encountered, 
OD  leating  this  chef  d^ceuvre,  in  the  ante-room,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence^s  portrait  of  King  George  IV., 
1  could  not  repress  a  smile.     It  looked  like  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

Italy,  beyond  all  countries,  is  the  land  of  paint- 
iug;  hot,  by  the  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  traveller 
gels  from  Naples  to  Milan,  his  taste  and  his  temper 
ve  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  Some  of  the  best 
galleries  are  in  the  private  palaces — that  of  Prince 
Borgbesi  is  very  well  known,  and  is  rich  in  mas- 
terpicccs.  One  of  them  contains  the  portrait  of 
the  beaatiful  and  criminal  Beatrice  Conci.  Her 
><^,  which  has  been  published,  is  terrible ;  and 
s^n&e  years  since,  a  tragedy,  founded  on  this  tale, 
V33  prohibited  from  performance  in  the  Theatres  at 
I^aris,  in  consequence  of  the  immorality  and  horror 
of  the  plot. 


Among  the  sights  which  our  indefatigable  cice- 
rone and  valet  de  place  forced  us  to  see,  was  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  now  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo.  There  is  nothing  of  interest 
about  it.  There  are  a  number  of  obelisks  from 
Egypt  all  over  the  city,  and  the  column  of  Trajan  is 
very  splendid — the  bassi  relievi  sculptured  round 
it  represent  the  principal  events  of  that  great  mon- 
arches reign.  A  statue  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul 
stands  upon  it,  in  lieu  of  the  efiHgy  of  Trajan ;  and 
without  irreverence  to  the  character  of  the  apos- 
tle, one  cannot  but  regret  the  change  made,  at  the 
expense  of  all  classical  feeling,  by  popish  bigotry. 
The  modern  city  has  enough  places  dedicated  to 
God's  service,  without  such  infringements  of  the 
monuments  of  former  days.  So  inappropriate  and 
out  of  place  is  it,  that  the  Catholic  religion  abso- 
lutely looks  contemptible  in  the  pantheon ;  and  I 
have  turned  away  with  a  feeling  akin  to  disgust, 
on  seeing  the  Host  sweep  through  the  streets 
leading  to  the  forum  where  Caesar  once  rode 
in  his  triumphal  car.  They  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. 

The  squares  in  Rome  are  numerous  and  handsome- 
ly embellished.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  is  a  fountain  with  colossal  figures 
of  men  holding  two  horses — one  by  Phidias,  the 
other  by  Praxiteles.  Their  history  I  did  not 
learn. 

"  The  Seipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now." 

On  the  Appian  way,  about  a  mile^s  distance  from 
the  city,  is  a  sort  of  cavern,  which  was,  and  is,  for 
monuments  last  long,  the  family  cemetery  of  the 
Seipios.  The  body  of  the  great  hero,  Africanus, 
however,  was  never  placed  here,  but  was  interred 
most  probably  at  Liternum,  where  he  died.  The 
investigation  of  the  inscriptions,  is  by  torch  light, 
under  ground,  and  they  are  illegible  enough  to 
be  very  antique,  but  they  are  supposed  only  to 
be  copies  of  the  originals  which  have  been  re- 
moved. 

As  the  carriage  whirled  ns  rapidly  away  from 
Rome,  I  turned  rather  a  melancholy  glance  upon 
the  departing  city.  She  who  had  once  given  laws 
to  the  world,  was  lying  prostrate  before  me,  a 
prey  to  civil  dissensions  and  tyrannical  oppression. 
As  the  head  of  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  she 
has  the  pain  of  witnessing  her  territories  hampered 
with  foreign  troops,  sufi*ering  under  the  nefarious 
administration  of  their  affairs,  and  rising  periodi- 
cally in  rebellion.  As  the  source  whence  the  Catho- 
lic religion  emanates,  she  finds  much  to  flatter  her 
pride ;  but  the  recollection  of  her  pristine  glory  and 
the  injury  she  sustains  from  the  government  of  her 
hierarchy,  must  more  than  counterbalance  the 
sickly  splendor  of  the  Pontifical  See.  Which  of 
her  sons,  in  a  foreign  land,  now  proudly  exclaims, 
^'QuirisSumV 
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MY  BOYHOOD. 

Often  does  faithful  memory, 
Recall  the  scenes  of  days  gone-by  ; 
And  pleasures  past,  crowd  on  the  mind, 
When  thus  it  turns  its  thoughts  behind. 

If  in  youth,  a  tear  dimm'd  my  eye, 
Or  mists  of  grief  obscur'd  my  sky, 
Twas  then  that  ever  pleasing  hope, 
Reach*d  out  to  me  her  telescope. 

Then  pleasures  lasting,  pure  and  new. 
Were  placed  before  my  raptur'd  view; 
And  to  my  eyes,  I  saw  unfurl'd, 
A  beautiful  and  hjippy  world. 

But  when  forever  boyhoad*s  sun 
Had  set,  and  manhood  was  begun, 
I  found  alas !  the  world  was  not 
Such,  as  my  youthful  hope  had  taught. 

Ah  !  no  indeed,  for  it  is  rife, 
With  malire,  hatred  and  with  strife ; 
And  there  is  not  in  it  a  joy, 
That  is  not  mixM  with  some  alloy. 

And  happy,  yes,  thrice  happy  he, 
Who  is  from  its  contentions  fre«. 
And  upon  whose  too  youthful  breast. 
Its  weighty  cares  have  never  pressed. 

Happy  was  I,  when  I  did  roam 
In  youth,  aiound  my  native  home  ; 
And  though  I  often  did  complain. 
When  my  kind  parents  would  restraint 

Yet  they  did  with  a  watchful  eye, 
Survey  each  tear — each  long-drawn  sigh, 
And  with  affection  did  impart, 
Rich  consolation  to  ray  heart. 

My  spirit  then,  was  free  as  air, 
Free  from  destructive  grief  and  care. 
And  happiness  indeed  did  shed, 
Its  sacred  halo  *round  my  head. 

But  these  bright  scenes  could  pot  abide ; 
For  time  with  a  resistless  tide, 
And  rapid  rolling  stream,  pass'd  on, 
And  boyhood*s  joys  fled  one  by  one. 
Nottoway,  Va,  Coeydon. 


MESSOPOTAMIA  AND  ASSYRIA.* 

This  is  No.  157  in  the  series  of  the  Family  Library,  by 
these  enterprising  publishers.  The  work  is  well  written, 
the  subject  highly  interesting,  and  the  selection  of  such  a 
history  for  the  Family  Library,  is  both  wise  and  judicious. 
On  the  plains  of  Shinar,  the  presumptuous  sons  of  Noah 
were  put  to  confusion,  and  thence  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth — they  were  also  the  scene  of  the  grand  exploits 
of  the  "  Mighty  Hunter,"  and  the  culminating  point  of  his 
ambition.  Two  of  the  greatest  cities  that  ever  adorned  the 
ancient  world,  were  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti> 
gris.  N inc veh — that  "  great  city,"  and  Babylon,  the  **  glory 
of  kingdoms'*  vvere  there — 1'here  Daniel  prayed  and  prophe- 
sied—and there  too,  did  Shadruch,  Meahach  and  Abediiego 
display  the  might  of  Pivine  power.    There  too,  did  Cyrus 

*  MESSOPOTAMIA  AVD  AssTKiA.  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  present  time ;  with  illustrations  of  their  natural  history. 
By  J.  Baillie  Fraser,  Esq.,  author  of  an  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive account  of  Persia,  6lc.  ;  with  a  idms  of  engravings. 
New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers— 184?. 


flourish  and  plant  that  splendid  empire,  which,  on  the  field 
of  Arbela,  was  overturned  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 
Nor  huve  the  plains  of  Messopotamia  been  less  noted  as 
the  scene  of  great  or  grand  events  :  there  occurred  the  C4- 
lastrophe  of  Cunaxa,  and  there  the  indomitable  *'ten  tbou* 
sand"  displayed  theirgallantry;  there  Crassos  perished  and 
Mark  Anthony  retreated :  and  there  fell  the  apostate  Jaliao, 
and  there  also  the  bold  Heraclitus  met  hischsnging  fortune. 
Events  like  these,  brilliant  and  various,  wonderful  and  mi- 
nicubus,  invest  the  places  of  their  occurrence  with  deep 
and  thrilling  interest:  these  events  are  faithfully  recorded, 
and  that  interest  well  kept  up  in  this  admirable  little  volaroe. 
Students  of  Theology  and  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  will  find  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  librariet. 


AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AND  ART.* 

In  our  last,  we  noticed  the  fint  and  second  parts  of  this 
valuable  and  cheap  republication,  and  strongly  commended 
it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  readers.  A  **  Pan" 
is  promised  on  the  1st  and  15lh  of  every  month,  al  the  rale 
of  25  cents,  till  the  whole  work  in  the  twelve  parts  be  com- 
plete. And  the  Messn.  Harper,  punctual  to  their  promise, 
are  issuing  them  regularly  in  good  print  and  paper,  and  rf- 
markably  free  from  errore.  We  observe  with  pride,  the  solid 
and  useful  character  of  many  of  the  cheap  works  now  issued 
from  the  press  of  these  extensive  publishers.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  reading  community  in  Americs.  Thai  they 
can  afford  to  publish  so  voluminous  a  work  as  the  Entry- 
clop89dia  at  the  very  cheap  rate  of  $3,  is  the  sorest  index 
we  can  have  of  its  immense  cireulation.  That  our  readers 
may  form  just  conception  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
this  muUuM  in  parvo—(or  it  is  really  a  magazine  of  knov- 
ledge — we  propose  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  time  lo  tine 
and  as  the  work  is  issued.  By  this  means,  our  friends « ill 
be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  or  no,  we  orer- 
rate  the  value  of  the  work. 

We  extract  from  it,  under  the  headings  of  CoLOitr  sod 

COMMBBOE. 

**  Co  t<0NT.— Colonies  are  establishments  formedin  foreip 
countries  by  bodies  of  men  who  voluntarily  emigrate  fro[n,cr 
are  foreibly  sent  abroad  by,  their  mother  country.  Vano'is 
motives  have,  at  different  periods,  led  to  the  formation  of 
colonies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  theOreek 
colonies  of  antiquity,  they  were  formed  by  cilixens  drifen 
from  their  native  country  by  the  violence  of  political  fac- 
tions ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  colonic. 
they  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bridling  subjugated  pro- 
vinces :  the  latter,  indeed,  were  a  species  of  camps  of  mili- 
tary stations,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  advanced  poats  of 
that  mighty  army  which  had  its  head-quarters  at  Rome- 
snd  sometimes,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phcanicran  colo- 
nies, and  of  most  of  those  established  in  modern  utac%, 
they  have  been  formed  for  commercial  purposes,  or  m 
the  view  of  enriching  the  mother  country,  by  opening  new 
markets  from  which  she  might,  if  she  chose,  eieiode  fo- 
reignere. 

"  The  nature  of  the  connection  that  has  existed  between 
colonies  and  their  mother  countries  has  been  exceedi&i? 

•An  Ekcyclopjbdia  of  Scxincc,  Litbratcbi  ah* 
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nhoos.  Most  of  the  Greek  colonies  being  founded  by 
prime  adreotorers,  who  received  no  aMisUtnce  from  the 
forenuDenl  of  the  parent  state,  were  really  independent ; 
Lh£  doty  which  they  owed  to  their  metropolis  being  soch 
odj  u  is  dae  to  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  not  that  dae  by 
lobjects  lo  their  rulers.  The  Roman  colonies,  on  the  other 
(Olid,  being  founded  by  the  state  for  an  important  political 
paipose,  always  maintained  an  intimate  connection  with, 
ioA  dependence  apon,  Rome.  They  formed  the  great  baU 
«arb  of  the  empire ;  nor  was  the  conquest  of  any  province 
ever  supposed  lo  be  Completed  till  colonies  had  been  estab- 
lished in  it,  and  rcMds  had  rendered  it  accessible  to  the  le- 
QGBi.  The  colonies  established  for  commercial  purposes 
have  feoerallf  been  subjected  to  such  regulations*  as  were 
deemed  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  parent  state.  Their 
growth  has  thas  in  msny  instances  been  retarded  ;  and  they 
bare  been  rendered  less  serviceable  to  their  founders  than 
they  wooid  have  been,  bad  they  been  treated  with  greater 
Ji'jera/ity. 

"The  very  narrow  limits  within  which  this  article  must 
be  ooaipressed  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  limit  onr 
statements  to  a  few  remarks,  having  more  particular  refer- 
eace  to  those  questions  of  colonial  policy  most  interesting 
U)  the  English  resder. 

"The  sdvantages  supposed  to  result  from  that  monopoly 
of  the  colony  trade,  which  all  modem  countries,  possessed 
of  (oJonies,  hare  endeavored  to  enforce,  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether imaginary.  The  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  identity  of 
Usgoage,  customs  and  manners,  gi? e  the  merchants  of  the 
Qother  country  great  advantages,  and  enable  them,  provided 
tWir  goods  be  about  as  cheap  as  those  of  others,  to  supply 
t^  cobnial  markets  in  preference  to  every  one  else.  But 
^i  attempts  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  mother 
(traotry,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  produce  of 
:^er  natioQs  into  the  colony,  are  necessarily  either  useless 
or  pfejttdicial,  not  merely  to  its  interests,  but  even  to  those 
^  the  mother  country.  If  the  latter  can  produce  the  arti- 
C!ea  reqaired  by  the  colony  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  others, 
>he  will  command  the  supply  of  the  colonial  markets,  with- 
out ajiy  interference  whatever ;  and  if  she  cannot  do  this, 
Qfiiess  by  excluding  the  cheaper  products  of  others,  then  it 
»  plain  the  goods  sent  to  the  colony  csn  only  be  produced 
^  HivertiDg  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
aMher  ooaatry  into  comparatively  disadvantageous  chan- 
^l^t  or  into  businesses  iti  which  she  is  excelled  by  others : 
.( is  plain,  too,  that  no  artificial  monopolies  can  be  main- 
'^^^i  except  in  the  case  of  small  and  easily  guarded  colo- 
fi4es.  The  British  merchants  have  at  present  the  supply  of 
^  £ar  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  required 
^J  her  North  American  possessions ;  because  the  goods 
('^ey  send  to  them  are  generally  cheaper  than  those  sent 
there  by  other  parties.  But  were  competitors  capable  of 
Qodeneiliog  her  merchanta  to  appear  in  the  field,  they  would 
hare  very  little  difficolty  indeed  in  depriving  them  of  these 
rearkeca.  Cheap  goods  are  sore  to  make  their  way  through 
^T^ry  barrier;  and  the  frontier  of  her  North  American  colo- 
ny it  so  very  extensive,  and  the  impossibility  of  guard- 
lag  it  ao  obrioQs,  that  the  smallest  saving  in  point  of  ex- 
Ka»e  would  occasion  the  clandestine  introduction  of  pro- 
^^hited  goods  in  unlimited  quantities.  In  such  a  case 
riMtoai-houM  enactmente  arc  good  for  nothing.  All  the 
t.vr-i-n&ical  regulations  and  sanguinary  punishments  of  Spain 
*M  Portagal  were  unable  to  prevent  their  transatlantic  pos- 
^^siosa  being  deluged  with  the  prohibited  commodities  of 
^rjUin,  France,  and  Germany.  The  ability  to  supply  it 
*Ah  comparatively  cheap  goods  is  the  only  means  by  which 
't  i>  poasihle  to  preserve  any  market.  It  is  this  that  se- 
corea  br  Eoglaad  at  this  moment  the  same  superiority  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  that  she  possessed  in 
them  wbea  they  were  her  dependencies;  and  the  moment 
*«  lose  this  advantage  we  shall  not  merely  lose  their 


market,  but,  with  it,  the  markets  of  aU  our  colonies.  No- 
thing, therefore,  can  in  reality  be  more  futile  than  to  found 
colonies,  or  to  retain  them  in  a  state  of  unwilling  depen- 
dency, in  the  view  of  monopolizing  their  trade.  If  we  can 
undersell  others,  we  shall  command  their  markets  with- 
out sny  sort  of  interference ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  this,  the 
attempt  to  force  upon  them  comparatively  dear  goods  is 
sure  to  be  defested :  or  if,  unhappily,  it  should  have  a  par- 
tial success,  it  would  be  injurious  alike  to  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colony.  ^ 

"  A  colony  might  be  advantageous,  and  might  contribute 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country,  if  it  yielded 
a  greater  revenue  than  was  required  for  its  government  and 
defence ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  Most  colonies  require 
a  heavy  outlay  on  their  first  foundation ;  and  when  they  at- 
tain to  any  considerable  importance,  all  attempts  to  make 
them  contribute  directly  to  increase  the  income  of  the 
mother  country  are  very  apt  to  excite  discontent,  and  pro- 
bably even  rebellion :  an  unfortunate  attempt  of  this  sort 
led,  in  fact,  to  the  American  war.  To  obviate  all  chance  of 
any  such  disastrous  event  occurring  in  future,  we  have  dis- 
tinctly renounced  all  pretensions  to  make  our  colonies  con- 
tribute any  thing,  unless  it  be  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  their  local  government  and  militia.  All  the  troops  and 
squadrons  required  for  their  protection  and  security  sfo 
furnished  gratuitously  by  England ;  and,  instead  of  deriving 
any  revenue  from  our  colonial  possessions,  they  cost  us 
ammallyt  in  time  of  peace,  a  direct  outlay  of  about  2,500,0001. 
(Official  Account,  18th  of  August,  1836.)  In  time  of  war, 
or  when  dissatisfiiction  prevails  in  any  important  colony, 
the  direct  outlay  may  be  twice  or  three  times  as  great. 
*  **  A  colony  may,  however,  be  advantageous  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  even  when  it  costs  the  mother  country 
a  considerable  direct  outlay,  provided  it  afford  great  facili- 
ties to  individuals  for  making  fortunes,  with  which  to  return 
to  the  mother  country.  A  large  sum  is  annually  brought  in 
this  way  into  England  from  India ;  but  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions are,  in  this  respect,  of  little  advantage.  Few, 
comparatively,  of  those  individuals  who  acquire  property 
in  the  North  American  colonies  return  to  Englaad ;  and  but 
few  situations  under  the  colonial  government  give  the  means 
of  acquiring  fortunes. 

**If  a  colony  enjoy  a  natural  monopoly  of  any  product  or 
article  In  extensive  demand,  it  is  supposed  that,  by  laying 
a  heavy  duty  on  its  exportation,  a  considerable  advantage 
may  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  mother  country :  but  this 
does  not  really  appear  to  be  the  case.  Ceylon  possesses  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cinnamon ;  but  the  enormously 
high  duty  (3«.  per  lb.)  laid  on  the  article  when  exported  has 
restricted  the  demand  for  it  to  the  narrowest  limite,  and 
reduced  ite  culture,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  to  a 
comparatively  trifling  amount.  Most  of  our  readers  have 
no  doubt  heard  of  the  immense  profits  made  by  the  Dutoh 
on  spices,  of  which  the  possession  of  the  Moluccas  gave 
them  the  monopoly.  But  these  high  profits  were  wholly  a 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  quantity  sold ;  and  to 
prevent  a  fall  of  price  by  an  increase  of  the  supply  brought 
to  market,  the  Dutch  occasionally  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  produce !  There  is  no  longer,  however,  so  much  even 
as  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  were  heavy  losers  by 
this  oppressive  and  short-sighted  policy.  The  sales  were 
confined  to  an  amount  hardly  sufficient  to  employ  the  capi- 
tal even  of  a  single  merchant ;  and  the  total  sum  realized 
by  the  government  is  not  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  the 
tenth  part  of  what  it  would  have  risen  to,  had  the  trade  been 
left  free,  under  a  moderate  duty. 

**  When  a  nation  derives  the  whole  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  any  important  article  from  abroad,  it  is  neceasa- 
rily  exposed,  especially  when  the  supply  comes  from  one 
or  a  few  foreign  countries,  to  the  risk  of  more  or  less  incon- 
venience, from  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  intercourse 
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lubsisting  with  such  countriei.  When  such  importuit  arti- 
cles are  furnished  by  a  colony,  their  supply  is  compara- 
tively secure ;  and,  in  such  cases,  colonial  possessions  may 
be  very  Taluable.  At  this  moment  any  interruption  of  the 
trade  between  England  and  the  United  States  would  most 
probably,  by  interfering  with  the  supply  of  raw  cotton,  be 
productive  of  the  most  calamitous  results ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  the  whole,  or  any  considerable  part  of 
the  supply  of  cotton,  were  derived  from  a  colony,  it  would 
be  an  important  advantage.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  not  improbable  but  that,  at  some  future  period,  India 
may  yield  abundant  supplies  of  cotton ;  but  at  present  the 
cotton  she  sends  to  Europe  is  neither  considerable  in  amount 
nor  of  good  quality. 

**  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  West  Indian  colonies 
were  peculiarly  valuable  from  their  furnishing  Great  Bri- 
tain with  a  secure  and  abundant  supply  of  sugar,  an  arti- 
cle now  become  a  necessary  of  life,  and  yielding  a  very 
large  revenue.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  there  was 
ever  any  good  foundation  for  such  an  opinion  ;  but,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  there  is  none  now.  Su- 
gar is  not  produced  in  one  or  a  few  countries  only ;  but 
«is  a  staple  product  of  almost  all  intertropical  regions;  and 
it  is  now  largely  produced  even  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that  En- 
gland is  indebted  to  her  West  Indian  colonies  for  abun- 
dant supplies  of  sugar,  that  the  fact  is  nearly  the  re- 
Terse.  Foreign  sugar  is,  and  has  long  been,  excluded 
from  her  markets  by  oppressive  discriminating  duties ;  and 
were  these  repealed,  and  the  duties  on  all  sugars  placed  on 
the  same  level,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  she  would 
continue  to  derive  any  considerable  portion  of  her  supplies 
of  sugar  from  her  sugar  colonies  in  the  west. 

**  Great  stress  is  frequently  laid  on  the  advantage  of  colo- 
nies established  in  unoccupied  countries,  in  affording  a  field 
for  the  ready  and  beneficial  employment  of  the  surplus  or 
unemployed  population  that  occasionally  abounds  in  old 
settled  and  densely  peopled  countries ;  neither  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  this  is  of  very  material  importance.  But  it 
is  pretty  obvious  that,  having  founded  a  colony,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  retain  it  in  a  state  of  dependence,  if  it  wish  to 
become  free,  to  realize  the  advantage  referred  to.  Labor, 
in  such  colonies,  is  always  in  great  demand,  and  a  regard 
for  their  own  interests  always  disposes  the  colonists  to  give 
every  fair  facility  to  the  immigration  of  laborers.  Notwith- 
standing the  advantages  occasionally  held  out  by  the  British 
government  to  encourage  emigration  to  her  North  American 
colonies,  the  great  current  of  emigration  has  always  been 
directed  to  the  United  States  ;  and,  even  of  the  emigrants 
that  sail  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada,  scarcely  a  fourth 
part  remain  in  the  province,  but  immediately  leave  it  for 
the  contiguous  states  of  the  Union,  it  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  excuse  the  policy  of  attempting  to  retain  colo- 
nies in  a  state  of  reluctant  dependence  on  the  mother  coun- 
try, on  pretence  of  their  affording  a  profitable  outlet  for 
poor  or  unemployed  persons.  The  interest  of  the  settlers 
will  keep  this  outlet  open,  and  will  secure  every  real  ad- 
vantage that  could,  in  this  respect,  be  derived  from  the  most 
complete  colonial  domination. 

**  We  beg,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed,  from  any 
thing  now  stated,  that  we  regard  the  foundation  of  colonies 
as  inexpedient ;  on  the  contrary,  their  establishment  has 
been  highly  advantageous  to  that,  as  it  has  been  to  most  old 
settled  countries  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  their  foundation,  pro- 
vided they  be  placed  in  proper  situations  and  judiciously 
managed,  but  to  the  needless  interference  with  their  govern- 
ment, the  trammels  imposed  on  their  industry,  the  preven- 
tion of  their  free  intercourse  with  other  people,  and  the 
attempt  to  govern  them  after  they  are  able  and  determined 
to  govern  themselves,  that  we  object.  A  nation  that  founds 
a  colony  in  nn  unoccupied  country,  or  in  a  country  occu- 


pied only  by  savages,  extends  by  so  doing  the  empire  of 
civilisation  to,  it  may  be,  an  indefinite  degree.  Such  colo- 
ny not  only  forms  a  desirable  outlet  for  the  redQndant  or 
unemployed  population  of  the  mother  countiy,  hot  it  fonos 
a  new  and  rapidly  increasing  market  for  its  products  tad 
those  of  other  countries.  No  one  can  doubi  tbat  Eorope 
has  been  signally  benefitted  by  the  discovery  aod  civilisa- 
tion of  America;  but  the  advantages  thence  arising, bow 
great  soever,  would  have  been  incomparably  greater,  but 
for  the  various  impolitic  regulations  imposed  by  the  mother 
states  on  their  colonies.  The  British  colonies,  thoagh  fet- 
tered in  various  ways,  enjoyed  a  much  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  and,  in  cooae- 
quence,  their  progress,  both  before  and  since  the  en  of 
their  independence,  has  been  proportionally  rapid.  The 
colonies  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  though  occapyingtbc 
fineat  provinces,  bad  their  progress  thwarted  by  the  bliod 
jealousy  and  short-sighted  rapacity  of  the  mother  couoiry. 
and  were  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  pupilage. 
The  government  was  entirely  administered  by  natirei  of 
Old  Spain ;  the  colonists  were  carefully  exdoded  fnxn 
every  office  of  power  and  emolument ;  one  colony  was  pro- 
hibited from  trading  with  another ;  and  had  foreigners  pr^ 
sumed  to  settle  amongst  them,  they  would  have  been  liable 
to  capital  punishment.  In  consequence  their  progresa  was 
very  slow ;  and  when  at  length  they  aucceeded  in  tbrowiog 
off  the  galling  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  they  becaoe, 
from  their  inei^perience  in  self-government,  a  prey  to  ill 
sorts  of  disorders.  It  is  very  questionable,  whether  itfr 
South  American  colonies  were  of  the  least  service  to  Spaisi 
and  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  they  have  notcoofemd 
either  on  her  or  on  other  countries  a  tenth  part  of  the  beo^ 
fit  they  would  have  done,  had  they  been  treated  with  greiter 
liberality,  and  permitted  freely  to  avail  tbemselres  of  all 
the  advantagea  of  their  situation. 

**  The  American  war  seems  to  have  decided,  in  so  faru 
experience  can  decide  any  thing,  the  question  as  to  the  po- 
licy of  retaining  colonies  in  a  stale  of  dependency  that  ar« 
determined  to  govern  themselves.  No  colonies  wereerer 
reckoned  half  so  valuable  as  those  which  now  form  there- 
public  of  the  United  Sutes ;  and  it  was  generally  ap- 
posed, that  their  emancipation  would  be  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  Britain,--*that  her  sun  would  then  set,  and  iattwt. 
But  has  great  Britain  really  lost  anything  by  that  errst* 
Has  her  trade,  her  wealth,  or  her  power,  been  in  aay  d^ 
gree  impaired  by  the  iudependence  of  the  United  Stales 
The  revene  in  distinctly  and  completely  the  fact.  The  so- 
tion  that  Great  Britain  could  have  continued  fur  any  leogilk 
of  time  to  retain  suoh  rapidly  growing  countries  in  a  stati 
of  dependence,  or  that  we  could  have  been  advaotageoasiy 
united  in  a  federal  union  with  vast  regions  situated  in  ano- 
ther hemisphere,  is  toe  wild  and  extnvagant  to  require «* 
amination.  But  notwithstanding,  its  indepencisnce. £»* 
gland  has  continued,  and  will  necnsarily  continue  in  ^ 
time  to  come,  to  reap  all  the  advantage  she  can  reaaonibir 
claim  as  founder  of  this  mighty  empire  in  the  wildeniess- 
Englishmen  will  necessarily  alwaya  command  a  preference 
in  the  American  markcU.  Aod  while  England  is  diseo- 
cumbered  of  the  impossible  task  and  enormous  eipeRS^ 
attending  the  government  and  defence  of  all  hut  boaRd)«<^ 
countries  3.000  miles  distent,  her  intercoiirao  with  thee 
grows  with  their  growth ;  and  she  is  as  much  benefitted  aod 
enriched  by  them,  as  she  would  have  been,  had  the;  con- 
tinued in  the  same  slate  of  dependency  as  Australia  or  th« 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  The  previous  remarks  are  not,  of  course,  meant  to  applj 
to  such  dependencies  as  Malta  or  Gibraltar.  These  arv  ix^ 
eolonies,  but  naval  stetions,  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  British  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,  and  serviof 
also  as  secure  dep6ts  for  her  produce.  Every  roina)ere»' 
and  maritime  nation  that  Ukes  a  just  view  of  its  rta)  !3»" 
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cstt  will  alwajs  take  care  to  possess  itself  of  some  such 
itroog-holds. 

"Neititer  are  the  prerioas  rerosiks  meant  to  apply  to  the 
oDoqaest  and  oecupation  of  foreign  countries,  in  the  view 
of  iDcreasiiij  national  opulence  and  power.  Sach  policy 
Baj  be  either  good  or  Uad,  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
eoastances  affecting  each  particular  case.  Our  remarks 
a{^j  od!j  to  colonies  strictly  so  called ;  that  is,  to  the  case 
of  foreign  territories,  peopled  principally  or  wholly  by  emi- 
gnats,  or  by  the  descendants  of  emigrants,  from  the  mother 
coufltjy,  and  doC  held  as  a  mere  military  station. 

"  Sometimes,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  a  colony, 
it  is  oecesiary  to  give  itii  products  peculiar  advantages  in 
the  oarkeu  of  the  mother  country ;  and  consequently  at 
t^  expense  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  consumers  in  the 
Utter.  We  rather  think  that  no  small  portion  of  the  trade 
of  England  with  the  West  Indies  is  forced  in  this  way ;  and 
tbat  were  the  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  sugar  abol- 
ished, »be  would  derive  a  considerable  part  of  her  supplies 
fnMo  other  qaarters.  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  Wmi  India  trade,  this,  at  all  events,  is  the  case  with 
tbe  Canada  trade.  It  employs  a  large  number  of  ships  and 
*c«Qes,and  seems  to  a  superficial  observer  highly  valuable. 
la  iTOlh  and  reality,  however,  it  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
Two-thirds  and  more  of  this  trade  is  forced  and  fictitious ; 
on$ij}ating  in  the  oppressive  discriminating  duty  of  45«.  a 
W  imposed  on  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe,  over  and 
sboTe  what  is  imposed  on  that  brought  from  a  British  set- 
t^^fltent  in  North  America !  This  obliges  her  to  resort  to 
Caoada,  whence  she  imports  an  inferior  article  at  a  com- 
pana?elj  high  price.  The  disadvantages  of  this  impolitic 
«y«em  are  numerous  and  glaring.  To  a  manufacturing 
CGuat7,  having  a  great  mercantile  and  warlike  navy,  tim- 
^r  II  indispensable ;  and  yet,  instead  of  supplying  herself 
vi^  it  where  it  may  be  found  best  and  cheapest,  she  loads 
tiie  fopehor  and  cheaper  article  with  an  exorbitant  duty ; 
ud  tbos  does  the  most  she  can  to  make  her  houses  and 
^ips  be  bnilt  and  her  machinery  constructed  of  what  is  in- 
fenof  sad  dear !  But  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here.  By 
refusioi  to  import  the  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe,  she 
proportionally  limits  the  power  of  the  Russians,  Prus- 
si^ai,  Swedes,  aikd  Norwegians  to  buy  her  manufactured 
pKKis;  while,  by  forcing  the  importation  of  timber  from 
Caaada,  she  withdraws  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  from 
Ue  most  profitable  employment  they  can  carry  on,^that  is, 
boa  the  caltivation  of  the  soil, — and  make  them  waste 
their  energies  In  comparatively  disadvantageous  pursuits ! 
Soch,  either  in  a  leas  or  a  greater  degree,  is  the  uniform 
'^t  of  alt  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  natural  order  of 
^^^^  and  to  forc«  a  trade,  whether  with  a  colony  or  a  fo- 
^^  eounlrj  natters  not,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  ear- 
ned oo. 

"Botthe  existing  state  of  her  relet  ions  with  Canada  affords 
other  natter  for  serious,  and  not  very  pleasant  reflection : 
^  colony  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  of  advantage  to 
£n;Und.  Were  the  duties  on  Canada  timber  reduced  to 
>he  saoke  level  as  those  on  Baltic  timber,  we  question 
^ther  It  would  be  found  to  possess  a  single  article  that 
eoald  be  advantageously  exported  to  Great  Britain,  or  that 
t^  m^x  not  buy  cheaper  and  better  elsewhere.  It  no 
<^U  affords  an  outlet  for  emigrants,  and  is  in  so  far  use- 
fuj;  hot  in  all  other  respects  its  occupation  has  always 
^Q,  and  will  most  probably  continue  to  be,  productive  of 
iit!le  eicept  loss.  And  even  as  respects  emigration,  it  is, 
^  &lreadj  explained,  by  no  means  clear  that  the  field  would 
^  U  all  narrowed  by  Canada  becoming  independent,  or 
«<ao«rted  with  the  United  States. 

"  B«t  Qseless  as  Canada  has  been  to  England  in  time 
P>*t,  the  connection  with  it  will,  in  all  probability,  become 
such  more  oneroas  in  time  to  com?.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
iiapiire  whether  the  Canadians  have  good  grounds  for  the 


dissatisfaction  that  prevails  so  generally  amongst  them.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  it  exists  ;  and  that  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  a  large  British  army  is  able  to  maintain  a  nomi- 
nal ascendancy  in  that  province.  While  this  state  of 
things  continues,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  must  be  at  a 
stand  ;  emigration  to  it  will  cea&e  or  be  greatly  nai rowed  ; 
and  the  distresses  in  which  the  settlers  will  be  involved 
will  give  additional  strength  to  the  party  wishing  to  break 
off  the  connection  with  the  mother  country.  The  people 
of.  Britain  would  do  well  to  reflect  dispassionately  on  the 
state  of  the  Canadian  question.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  men  of  sense  in  the  empire,  who  are  not  ready  to 
admit,  that  in  some  ten  or  twenty  years  Canada  will  be  in- 
dependent or  be  incorporated  with  the  United  Stales.  But 
if  so,  what  should  be  the  policy  of  England  in  the  mean 
time  ?  Is  she  resolved  to  maintain  an  army  of  10,000  or 
15,000  men  in  Canada? — to  expend,  directly  and  indirectly, 
some  three  or  four  millions  a  year  in  preserving  a  mere 
nominal  ascendancy  in  a  colony,  her  connection  with  which 
is  really  a  loss .'  If  such  be  her  determination,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  she  has  profitted  much  by  the  dear-bough  t 
experience  afforded  by  the  American  war.  National  pride 
may  prevent  her  relinquishing  this  costly  and  barren  domi- 
nion ;  but  good  sense,  and  the  roost  obvious  views  of  expe- 
diency, would  seem  to  suggest  the  policy  of  voluntarily 
anticipating  what  there  is  every  reason  to  think  must  in  the 
end  necessarily  happen,  and  of  providing  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Canada  under  a  system  of  friendly  and  mutually 
beneficial  relations. 

"  The  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Wuttih  of 
Nationu  (book  iv.  cap.  7.)  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  of  colonies  founded  in  advantageous  situs- 
tions,  though  impugned  by  Sismondi  {EhuU$  mr  rEconomie 
PvUtkpu^  iv.  cap.  "  Colonies")  and  others,  seems  to  be  con- 
sistent alike  with  principle  and  historical  evidence.  When 
a  colony  is  founded  in  an  uninhabited  or  but  thinly  peopled 
district,  each  colonist  gets  a  large  extent  of  the  best  land ; 
he  has  no  rent,  and  but  few  if  any  taxes  to  pay ;  and  being 
able  to  procure  supplies  of  manufactured  articles  from  the 
mother  country,  or  one  equally  advanced,  he  applies  all  his 
energies  to  agriculture,  which  under  the  circumstances  is 
most  productive.  The  demand  for  labor  in  such  colonies 
is  very  great ;  for  the  high  rate  of  wages,  combined  with 
the  cheapness  of  tho  land,  speedily  changes  the  laborers 
into  landlords,  ^who  in  their  turn  tiecomc  the  employers  of 
fresh  laborers.  In  consequence,  population  and  wealth 
advance  with  unusual  rapidity ;  and  in  some  instances,  as 
in  that  of  the  United  States,  they  have  continued  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  go  on  doubling  every  twenty  or  fivo- 
snd-twenty  years ! 

"  But  in  stating  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  supplies  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  new  colonies,  it  is  not  meant  to  aflirm 
that  it  is  the  only  cause.  An  advantageous  situation  for 
the  prosecution  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  great  supe- 
riority in  navigation,  may  enable  a  colony  to  advance  at  its 
outset,  though  without  any  considerable  extent  of  territory, 
with  even  more  rapidity  than  if  it  enjoyed  an  unlimited 
command  of  fertile  land.  This  eeems  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  speedy  extension  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  antiquity.  The  most  famous  of  these,  as  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Tarenturo  and  Locri  in  Italy,  and 
Epbesus  and  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  were  amongst  tho 
principal  emporla  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  all 
sea*|K)rt  towns :  were  founded  in  the  most  advantageous 
situations  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
owed,  in  fact,  their  wealth  and  greatness  mainly  to  trade 
and  navigation.  Owing,  however,  to  the  limited  extent  of 
their  territorial  acquisitions,  a  consequence  partly  of  the 
difficulty  of  subdoing  the  indlgenuous  population,  and  partly 
of  tho  neighborhood  of  other  colonies  founded  by  rival 
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stales,  their  power  rested  on  no  very  broad  or  solid  founda- 
tion ;  so  that  the  fall  of  the  capital  city  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  state  were  all  but  synonymous. 

"  The  colonies  founded  in  modem  times  have  been  placed 
under  very  different  circumstances.  The  countries  in 
vrhich  they  were  planted  were  either  so  very  thinly  inhabi- 
ted as  to  be  almost  desetts,  or  they  were  occupied  by  a 
feeble  and  inferior  race  unable  to  oppose  any  effectual  ob- 
stacle to  the  diffusion  of  the  colonists  ,*  so  that  the  latter 
easily  spread  themselves  over  a  large  extent  of  country, 
and  have  had  in  general  more  o(  an  agricultural  than  of  a 
commercial  character.  But  while  this  has  given  them 
greater  strength,  it  has  not,  after  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  their  first  establishment  were  got  over,  in  any  degree 
impeded  their  progress,  but  the  contrary.  The  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  colonies  of  antiquity  will  not  bear  to  be  com- 
pared in  respect  of  rapidity  of  growth,  magnitade  and 
power,  with  the  United  States;  and  the  slower  progress 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  is  not  owing  to  the 
colonists  having  distributed  themselves  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  but  to  the  oppressive  interference  of  the  motlier 
country  with  their  domestic  arrangements,  and  the  vexa- 
tious restrictions  Isid  on  their  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

"  A  very  great  degree  of  equality  prevailed  among  the 
free  settlers  in  Greek  colonies ;  and  in  consequence  the 
lands  acquired  by  the  colonists  were  distributed  amongst 
them  in  nearly  equal  portions.  But  in  modern  tiroes  it  is 
very  different  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  and  almost  desert 
state  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  principally 
planted,  the  poorest  individuals  h$ive  generally  succeeded 
in  acquiring  slips  of  land;  while  the  superior  class  of  colo- 
nists, or  those  who  had  influence  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, or  with  that  of  the  mother  country,  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  grants  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  not  in  the 
view  of  cultivating,  but  of  holding  them  till  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  population  in  the  vicinity  they  had  ac- 
quired a  considerable  value.  These  lai^e  reserves,  by  in- 
terrupting the  communications  between  different  parts  of 
the  colony,  and  increasing  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  con- 
veyance, have  frequently  p^ved  not  a  little  injurious  to  its 
interests.  But  there  are  various  ways  in  which  an  abuse 
of  this  sort  might  be  obviated  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  would 
be  to  apportion  the  land  according  to  the  available  capital 
of  the  settlers,  it  being  stipulated  that  no  individual  should 
receive  above  a  certain  number  of  acres,  and  that  it  should 
revert  back  to  the  public  unless  certain  improvements  were 
effected  upon  it  within  a  specified  time  after  the  grant  was 
made.'* 

"  But  not  satisfied  with  attempting  to  put  down  an  abuse 
of  this  sort,  we  are  now  told  that  all  the  difficulties  incident 
to  colonization  have  originated  in  the  too  great  dispersion 
of  the  colonists  ;  and  that  to  obviate  them,  and  to  ensure  to 
all  new  colonies  the  acme  of  prosperity,  we  have  merely 
to  compel  the  colonists  to  keep  close  together  by  exacting 
a  high  price  for  the  surrounding  waste  or  unoccupied  land ; 
in  other  words,  by  making  the  colony  as  like  an  old  settled 
country  as  possible !  Perhaps  such  a  crude  project  was 
hardly  worth  notice.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  price  set  on 
the  wa»te  land  were  inconsiderable,  it  would  not  prevent 
the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  on  speculation,  and  the 
entailing  on  the  colony  all  the  disadvantages  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  making  of  injudicious  grants  ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  price  demanded  for  the  land  were  pretty 
high,  it  vvould  go  far  to  oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  the  colony.  Rich  men  do  not  leave  their 
native  country  to  expose  themselves  to  the  inconveniences 
and  hardships  attending  the  establishment  of  new  settle- 
ments in  the  wilderness.  This,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  must 
be  done  in  time  to  come  as  in  time  past,  by  individuals  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  anxious  to  improve  their  for- 
taaes.    But  to  exact  a  high  or  considerable  price  for  land 


from  such  persons  would,  by  sweeping  away  the  whole  or 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  capital,  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land,  and  propor- 
tionally retard  their  progress  and  that  of  the  colony.  The 
plan  of  letting  lands  by  fine  is  admitted  by  every  one,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  agriculture,  to  be  one  of  the  wont  that 
can  be  devised  ;  and  this  colonization  project  is  bottomed 
on  the  same  principle,  and  will  no  doubt  be  as  pernicious. 

**^It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  exaction  of  a  price 
for  the  land,  and  the  conoentration  of  the  colonisu,  their 
employments,  being  more  combined  and  divided,  will  be 
prosecuted  with  a  great  deal  more  success  than  at  present. 
All  this,  however,  proceeds  on  the  false  and  exploded  as- 
sumption that  the  colonists  are  not,  like  other  individuals, 
the  best  judges  of  what  is  for  their  own  advantage.  Dr. 
Smith  says  truly,  that  it  is  the  highest  impertinence  for 
kings  and  ministers  to  attempt  to  direct  private  people  ^mp 
they  should  employ  their  capitals.  But  it  is,  if  possible,  a 
still  greater  impertinence  to  attempt  to  direct  them  wAet 
ihey  shall  employ  them.  A  regard  to  their  own  interest 
will  draw  people  aufficiently  together ;  and  to  enact  regula- 
tions in  the  view  of  concentrating  them  still  more,  is  in 
every  respect  as  contradictory  and  absurd  as  it  would  be 
to  set  about  increasing  the  public  wealth  by  regulating  the 
sort  of  employments  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  eoaniries 
with  which,  and  the  commodities  in  which,  to  deal. 

"We  have  already  sufficiently  explained  the  principal 
cause  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  some  of  the  Greek 
colonies  ;  it  should,  however,  be  home  in  mind  that  these 
colonies  bad  great  numbers  of  slaves,  who  carried  on  most 
part  of  the  more  common  employments.  Henee,  in  Syn- 
cuse  or  Tarentum,  every  rich  individual  might  hare  as 
many  obsequious  serrants  as  he  pleased,  and  all  sorts  of 
luxurious  accommodations  were  to  be  had  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  But  in  those  modern  colonies  where  slavery 
is  abolished,  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  men  are 
more  nearly  assimilated,  less  by  the  depression  of  the  nch 
than  by  the  elevation  of  the  poor.  What  is  wanted  in  re- 
finement and  attention  is  far  more  than  compensated  by 
the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  lower  classes. 

"  it  is  a  part  of  this  new  project,  on  the  supposed  exeel* 
lence  of  whieh  much  stress  is  laid,  that  the  sams  got  by 
the  sale  of  lands  in  the  colony  arc  to  be  expended  in  defray- 
ing the  expense  attending  the  conveyance  tliilher  of  labo- 
rers.   This  is  a  species  of  bait  held  out  to  tempt  capital- 
ists to  buy  land,  by  making  them  believe  that  though  Uod 
be  artificially  dear,  labor  will  be  artificially  cheap,  and  tha: 
on  the  whole  they  will  be  very  well  off!  This,  boweFcr,  i? 
merely  attempting  to  repair  an  injury  done  the  capitalist*. 
by  inflicting  a  still  more  serious  injury  on  the  laborers.  In 
a  colony  where  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  demand  for  labor  must  \* 
comparatively  limited;  and  this  limited  market  is  to  l« 
glutted  by  throwing  upon  it  crowds  oi  paupers  iransportH 
gratis  from  England !  We  say  crowds  of  paupers ;  for  fe» 
laborers,  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  who  can  aford  \o 
pay  for  a  pas«iage  to  the  United  States,  will  voluntirily  p 
to  a  colony  where  land  is  to  be  artificially  raised  to  a  hub 
price,  and  labor  artificially  reduced.     The  whole  »chemf 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  del<jsu>r<^ 
and  contradictions,  and  it  says  little  for  the  discemmrn: 
of  the  public  that  it  should  have  attracted  any  notice. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  Americans  sell  their  unoccupied  lands . 
but  they  sell  the  richest  and  finest  lands  in  the  valley  o! 
the  Mississippi  at  $1^  an  acre,  whereas  Great  Briiiia 
exacts  5«  an  acre  for  the  worst  land  at  the  antipodes,  or  i^v 
that  terra  incognita  called  Southern  Anatralia !  If  ihe»« 
regulations  be  intended  to  divert  the  current  of  voluntar)- 
emigration  from  her  own  colonies  to  the  United  States, 
they  do  honor  to  the  sagacity  of  those  by  whom  they  wen^ 
contrived,  and  there  is  not  sword  to  be  said  against  then : 
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bat  ID  all  odier  iwpccia  they  Beem  ta  be  m  impolitie  and 
abnnl  as  can  m%ti  be  iaa^ocd." 

*'CO>mBCi,  it  the  eiebange  of  one  wit  of  prodnoe  or 
MfTiet  for  tone  other  tort  of  produee  or  terrice. 

"EiehtDget  of  thit  deacription  have  their  rite  in  the  dE' 
tore  of  fflta  end  the  circuintttncee  under  which  he  it 
plieed,  tad  Cbetr  origin  it  coeval  with  the  formation  of  ao- 
defy.  The  vaiying  powert  and  diapotitiona  of  different 
itdiridaalt  ditpoee  them  to  engage  in  preference  in  ptrticn- 
IiroccopttioBt;  and  in  the  end  every  one  findt  it  for  hit 
idnst^  to  confine  himaelf  wholly  or  principally  to  tome 
OM  employment,  and  to  baiter  or  exchange  toch  portions 
of  bis  prodflce  at  exceed  hia  own  demand,  for  tuch  por- 
tioBsof  tin  pteoliar  prodoee  of  others  at  he  it  detirout  to 
ofatiia  and  they  tre  ditpoced  to  part  with.  The  divition 
aod  meibiiiation  of  employmenta  it  carried  to  tome  extent 
it  (be  tadctt  tecietiee,  and  it  it  carried  to  a  very  great  ez- 
teot  ia  dntt  that  are  moat  improved ;  bat  to  whatever  ex- 
tent it  any  be  carried,  commerce  moat  be  equally  advanced. 
The dirtsbn  of  employmenta  coold  not  exist  wiihoat  com* 
■erce,  aor  commerce  witboat  the  divition  of  empioymentt : 
they  tuatQally  act  and  react  opon  each  other.  Every  new 
nUivifioD  of  employmenta  oceaaiont  a  greater  extention 
of  aHBmerce;  and  the  latter  cannot  be  extended  without 
eoBtrilmting  to  the  better  division  and  combination  of  the 


''la  radetocieties,  the  principal  hiisinett  of  commerce,  or 
tb  enJiange  of  one  sort  of  commoditiet  for  tome  other 
•oit,  ia  carried  on  by  thoae  who  produce  them.    Individuals 
liamf  more  of  any  article  than  is  required  for  their  own 
w  endeavor  to  find  out  othera  in  want  of  it,  and  who  at 
^  nme  time  pooaeaa  aomething  that  they  would  like  to 
b*e.   Bat  the  dilficaltiea  and  inconveniencet  inteparable 
fraei  a  coaunereial  interooone  carried  on  in  thit  way  are 
•0  obrioat  ta  hardly  lo  require  being  pointed  out.    Were 
tiere  ao  merehanta  or  dealers,  a  farmer,  for  example,  who 
W  t  qoaatity  of  wheat  or  wool  to  dispose  of,  would  be 
^^  to  seek  oot  thooe  who  wanted  theae  commodities, 
*Bdtoie!l  them  in  sach  portions  as  might  suit  them ;  and 
^nogdoae  thia,  he  would  next  be  forced  to  aend  to,  per- 
^I*.  twenty  different  and  distant  places,  before  he  tuc- 
tteM  it  topplying  himtelf  with  the  varioua  articlet  he 
Btibtwiah  to  boy.    Hia  attention  would  thut  be  perpetu- 
ity diveited  from  the  botinest  of  hit  farm ;  and  while  the 
•JifimUy  of  exchanging  hit  own  produee  for  that  of  others 
*<«ld  prevent  him  from  acquiring  a  taate  for  improved  ac- 
coBtodsiions,  it  woald  tempt  him  to  endeavor  to  anpply 
»«t  ihingt  that  were  etsential  by  his  own  labor  and  that 
of  hb  family;  ao  that  the  division  of  employments  would 
^  ooafioed  within  the  narrowest  limits.    The  with  to  ob- 
Title  nicb  inconveniences  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  mer- 
«ttule  data.    Witboat  employing  themselves  in  any  sort 
of  pradoction,  merchants  or  dealers  render  the  greatett  as- 
•w^Metothe  prodoeera;  they  collect  and  distribute  all 
•wtt  of  commodities  they  buy  of  the  farmert  snd  manu- 
fictoreia  the  things  they  have  to  sell  j  and  bringing  together 
^ery  variety  of  oteful  and  desirable  articles  in  shops  and 
^reboQset,  individuals  are  able,  without  difficulty  or  loss 
of  time,  to  supply  themselves  with  whatever  they  want, 
^^ootitoiiy  ia  in  eonaeqoence  given  to  all  the  operations  of 
ttdusiry;  for,  aa  erery  one  known  before  hand  where  he 
my  dispoae  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  that  he  has  to  sell, 
•ad  obtain  all  that  he  wishes  to  buy,  an  uninterrupted  mo- 
^  >«  given  to  the  plough  and  the  loom.    Satisfied  that 
^J  »iO  have  no  difficulty  about  finding  merchanU  for  their 
M«ce.  agricaltarists  and  manufacturers  think  only  how 
'^^y  •ey  improve  and  perfect  their  respective  businesses. 
Thtix  attention,  no  longer  dissipated  upon  a  variety  of  ob- 
j««t,  is  fixed  opon  one  only.    It  becomes  the  object  of 
^vtry  individual  to  find  out  machines  and  processes  (or 
Militating  the  separate  task  in  which  he  is  engaged ;  and 
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while  the  progress  of  invention  is  thus  immeasurably  ac- 
celerated, those  who  carry  on  particular  boainesses  acquire 
that  peculiar  dexterity  and  «%A(  of  hand  ao  astooishing  to 
thoae  who  live  in  places  where  the  division  of  labor  is  but 
imperfectly  established.  Facility  of  exchange  is,  in  truth, 
the  vivifying  principle,  the  very  soul  of  indoatry;  and  no 
inlenuption  is  ever  given  to  it  without  prodiioiag  the  moat 
ruinous  consequences. 

"The  merchants  or  dealera,  collect  their  gooda  in  dif- 
ferent placea  in  the  least  expensive  manner ;  and  by  carry- 
ing them  in  laiige  quantities  at  a  time  they  can  nfiTord  to 
supply  their  customers  at  a  cheaper  rale  than  the  latter 
could  aupply  themaelves.  Not  only,  therefore,  do  they,  by 
enal>ling  every  employment  to  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  diviaiona  of  labor  to  be  perfected,  add 
prodigioualy  to  the  powera  of  industry,  and,  by  consequence, 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  but  they  also  promote  the 
eonvenienee  of  every  one,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  mer- 
chandiaing  to  the  loweat  limit.  Acconling  as  commerce  is 
extended,  each  particular  business  becomes  better  under- 
stood, better  cultivated,  and  carried  on  in  the  best  and 
cheapeat  method :  where  it  ia  far  advanced,  the  whole  ao- 
eiety  is  firmly  linked  together ;  every  man  is  indebted  to 
every  other  man  for  a  portion  of  his  necessaries,  eonve- 
nieorea,  and  enjoyments ;  every  thing  is  mutual,  and  recip- 
rocal ;  and  a  large  country  becomes  in  effect,  from  the  inti- 
mate correspondence  kept  up  through  the  medium  of  the 
mercantile  class,  like  a  large  city. 

"  The  annihilation  of  the  class  of  traders  would  deprive 
society  of  all  these  advantages.  The  difficulties  that  would 
then  be  experienced  in  selling  and  buying  would  oblige 
every  one  to  attempt,  in  ao  far  as  possible,  directly  to  sup- 
ply his  own  wants;  the  divition  of  employments  would  be 
contracted  on  all  sides,  and  Great  Britain  would  gradually 
relapse  into  a  tute  little,  if  at  all,  tnperior  to  its  ttate  at 
the  Norman  conquest. 

**  The  celebrated  Italian  economist,  the  Count  di  Verri, 
has  defined  commerce  to  be  the  conveyance  of  commodities 
from  place  to  place  {trantporto  ddle  mercanxie  da  tm  fuogo  a 
Inogo.)  This  definition  has  been  sdopted  by  M .  Say,  who 
contends  that  commerce  does  not  consist  in  exchanges,  but 
in  bringing  commodities  within  reach  of  the  consumers  (i7 
consiite  etaentidtement  d  placer  un  prodmt  i  ta  porfie  de  aea 
eorucmmaieurs).  But  this  is  plainly  to  confound  the  means 
with  the  end ;  the  preparations  for  an  exchange  with  the 
exchange  itself.  The  conveyance  of  commodities  from 
place  to  place  ia  necessary  to  enable  commerce  to  be  car- 
ried on ;  but  unless  they  be  conveyed  in  the  view  of  being 
sold  or  exchanged  for  other  commodities,  and  unless  that 
exchange  actually  take  place,  there  is  no  room  or  ground 
for  considering  the  conveyance  in  the  light  of  a  commercial 
operation.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  though  the  Count  di  Ver- 
ri*s  definition  were  not  erroneous  in  this  respect,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive.  Suppose  that  a  hat  manufac- 
tory is  established  in  Regent  street,  and  that  a  shop  is  at- 
tached to  it,  where  the  hats  are  sold ;  no  one  doubts  that 
those  employed  in  this  shop  are  engaged  in  a  commercial 
undertaking,  and  yet  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  car- 
riage of  commodities.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
particular  sort  of  commerce  carried  on,  whether  the  com- 
moflities  have  been  brought  from  a  distance  or  produced  on 
the  spot,  its  object  and  end  is  an  exchange ;  when  this  end 
is  nut  attained,  no  act  of  commerce  can  be  said  to  have 
taken  place. 

"The  erroneous  definition  of  commerce  which  M.  Say 
has  adopted  has  hindered  him  from  rightly  appreciating  its 
influence.  'In  commerce,*  says  he.  'there  is  a  genuine 
production,  because  there  is  a  modification  productive  of 
utility  and  value.  The  merchant,  af^er  buying  a  com- 
modity at  its  current  price,  sells  it  again  at  itt  current  price ; 
but  the  last  price  ia  greater  than  the  former,  l>ecause  tUo 
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merchant  has  brought  the  oommodity  into  a  situation  which 
has  really  augmented  its  price,  and  the  society  is  enriched 
by  this  augmentation.'  {Court  d'Eamomie  Politique,  t.  ii.  p. 
213.)  But  though  this  be  true,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
nor  even  the  greater  part  of  iL  Suppose  that  a  haymaker 
and  a  shoe-maker  live  in  contiguous  houses ;  if  the  one  ex- 
change his  hats  for  the  other*s  shoes,  society  will  not  cer- 
tainly gain  much  by  the  change  in  the  locality  of  the  com- 
Biodities,  but  it  will  notwithstanding  be  materially  benefitted 
by  the  transaction ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  exchange, 
each  tradesman  will  be  able  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
business :  the  hat-maker  will  not  be  obliged  to  waste  his 
time  in  clumsy  attempts  to  make  his  own  shoes,  nor  will 
the  shoe-maker  be  compelled  to  make  his  own  hat.  It  is  in 
this  that  the  peculiar  advantage  of  commerce  consists. 
What  an  individual  gives  for  anything  is,  speaking  gene- 
rally, the  fair  equivalent  of  what  he  gels.  But  the  facility 
of  exchanging  allows  every  one,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
to  apply  his  entire  time  and  energies  to  some  one  depart- 
ment ;  and  in  this  way  occasions  the  production  of  an  in- 
comparably greater  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  wealth  than  it 
would  otherwise  be  possible  to  produce. 

"  The  mercantile  class  has  been  divided  into  two  leading 
classe8,-^the  wholesale  dealers  and  the  retail  dealers.  This 
division,  like  the  divisions  in  other  employments,  has  grown 
out  of  a  sense  of  its  utility.  The  wholesale  merchants  buy 
ths  goods  at  first  band  of  the  producers ;  but  instead  of  dis- 
posing of  them  to  the  consumers,  they  generally  sell  them 
to  the  retailers  or  shopkeepers,  by  whom  they  are  retailed 
or  distributed  to  the  public  in  such  quantities  and  in  such 
a  way  as  is  most  suitable  for  them.  The  interest  of  all 
parties  is  consulted  by  this  division.  Had  the  wholesale 
dealers  attempted  also  to  retail  their  goods,  they  could  not 
have  given  that  undivided  attention  to  any  part  of  their  bu- 
siness so  necessary  to  ensure  its  success.  A  retailer  should 
be  constantly  at  his  shop ;  not  merely  that  he  may  attend  to 
the  orders  daily  sent  to  him,  but  that  he  may  learn  all  that 
transpires  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  his  customers, 
their  wants,  and  their  circumstances.  But  wholesale  deal- 
ers being  obliged  to  attend  to  what  is  going  on  in  different 
and  distant  quarters,  cannot  give  this  minute  attention  to 
what  happens  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  though  they 
could,  the  capital  required  to  carry  on  a  wholesale  business 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  were  the  business 
of  retailing  joined  to  it.  Were  there  only  one  class  of 
merchants,  the  capital  ami  the  number  of  individuals  em- 
ployed in  commercial  undertakings  would  not  probably  be 
less  than  at  present ;  but  the  merchant,  being  obliged  to 
apply  himself  principally  to  one  department,  would  have 
to  leave  the  chief  share  of  the  other  to  servants ;  a  change 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
mischievous  consequences. 

"  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  separation  in 
question  has  been  highly  advantageous.  The  classes  of 
merchants,  like  those  of  artificers,  are  mutually  serviceable 
to  each  other  and  to  the  public.  Without  this  subdivision, 
commerce  would  have  been  impeded  in  its  operations ;  par- 
ticular branches  of  it  would  have  been  comparatively  ne- 
glected ;  nor  would  any  branch  have  been  carried  on  with 
the  same  economy  and  attention  with  which  all  are  now 
conducted. 

"  In  a  highly  civilised  country  like  Great  Britain,  the 
trade  in  every  commodity  in  considerable  demand,  as  com, 
sugar,  tea,  timber,  dec,  aflfbrds  employment  for  a  separate 
class  of  traders.  But  for  all  purposes  of  general  inquiry, 
it  is  suflicient  to  consider  commerce  under  three  heads, 
viz : — 1.  The  Home  trade,  or  that  carried  on  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  country ;  2.  Foreign  trade,  or  that  car- 
ried on  between  individuals  of  different  countries ;  and,  3. 
The  Colony  trade,  or  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabi- 


tants of  any  particular  country  and  its  colonists.    We  sub- 
join a  few  remarks  upon  each  of  these  heads. 

**I.  Home  Trade, — It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  vary- 
ing capacities  and  dispositions  of  different  tndividaals  occa- 
sion the  introduction  of  a  division  of  employments,  and  the 
practice  of  exchange  or  barter.    But  the  extemal  circum- 
stances under  which  different  individuals  are  placed  vary 
still  more  than  their  natural  powers  or  taates.   Odc  set 
inhabit  a  rich  fertile  plain,  suitable  for  the  growth  of  com 
and  other  culmiferous  crops.    Another  set  inhabit  a  moas- 
taiaous  district,  the  soil  of  which  is  comparatively  sterile, 
but  which  is  well  fitted  for  rearing  cattle ;  another  set  are 
planted  upon  the  margin  of  a  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  aboood- 
ing  in  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  fisfaiog; 
and  so  on.    Now  it  is  so  obvious,  that  though  the  individaali 
belonging  to  any  particular  district  had  not  established  a 
division  of  labor  amongst  themselves,  it  would  be  hiehly 
for  their  advantage  to  establish  one  with  tboae  occupying 
other  districts;  the  productions  of  which  are  materially  dif- 
ferent.   When  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  (Eng.)  apply 
themselves  principally  to  the  coal  trade,  those  of  Essex  to 
the  raising  of  wheat,  and  those  of  the  highlands  of  Scot^ 
land  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  wool,  each  set  avail  them- 
selves,  in  carrying  on  their  employments,  of  the  pecalisr 
powers  of  production  conferred  by  Providence  on  the  dis- 
tricts they  occupy ;  and  by  exchanging  such  portions  of 
their  produce  as  exceed  their  own  consumption,  for  the  sur- 
plus articles  raised  by  others,  their  weslth  and  that  of  every 
one  else,  is  immeasuriU)ly  increased.    It  is  in  thij  temtaial 
dimsion  of  lobat^  as  it  has  been  happily  designated  by  Colo- 
nel Torrens,  that  the  main  advantage  of  commerce  consists. 
In  commercial  countries,  each  individual  may  not  only  en- 
ter at  pleasure,  on  such  pursuits  as  he  deems  most  adTsnta- 
geous,  but  the  entire  population  of  districts  and  provinces 
are  enabled  to  turn  their  energies  into  those  channels  ia 
which  they  are  sure  to  receive  the  greatest  sssisunce  froa 
natural  powers.    Suppose  England  were  divided  into  sepa- 
rate parishes,  or  even  counties,  surrounded  rMpectivelj  bf 
Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  and  having  no  intercourse 
with  each  other,  in  what  a  miserable  situation  would  thej 
be !    Instead  of  1,500,000,  London  could  not  under  such 
circumstances  contain  15,000  inhabitants ;  and  these  wooirf 
be  exposed  to  numberless  privations  of  which  we  have  aot 
the  slightest  idea.    Unless  the  territorial  division  of  labor 
were  carried  to  some  extent,  the  division  of  empk>yineoti 
amongst  individuals  occupying  the  same  district,  could  be 
but  very  imperfectly  established,  and  would  be  of  comps- 
ratively  little  use.    It  is  only  when  one  is  able  boib  l« 
gratify  his  taste  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  varying  opa- 
cities of  production  given  to  different  districts  that  the  be> 
nefiis  of  commerce  can  be  fully  appreciated,  and  that  it  be- 
comes the  most  copious  source  of  wealth  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful  engine  of  civilisation. 

"•With  the  benefits  of  commerce,'  says  an  eloquent 
writer,  *  or  a  ready  exchange  of  commodities,  every  indi- 
vidual is  enabled  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  his  place;  to  work  on  the  peculiar 
materials  with  which  nature  has  famished  him ;  to  humor 
his  genius  or  disposition,  and  betake  himself  to  the  task  m 
which  be  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  succeed.  The  inhabi- 
tant of  the  mountain  may  betake  himself  to  the  culture  of 
his  woods,  and  the  manufacture  of  his  timber;  theow-nef 
of  pasture  lands  may  betake  himself  to  the  care  of  his  herds ; 
the  owner  of  the  clay  pit  to  the  manufacture  of  his  pouery ; 
and  the  husbandman  to  .the  culture  of  his  fields,  or  tbe 
rearing  of  his  cattle ;  and  any  one  eommodity,  however  i| 
may  form  but  a  small  part  in  the  whole  accommodations  of 
human  life,  may,  under  the  facilities  of  commerce,  find  s 
market  in  which  it  may  be  exchanged  for  what  will  procui? 
any  other  part,  or  the  whole ;  so  that  the  owner  of  the  cl«y 
pit,  or  the  industrious  potter,  without  producing  any  one 
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aitiele  ifnoiedUtely  fit  to  supply  his  own  necessities,  msy 
obtain  the  possession  of  all  tbat  he  wsnts.  And  eomroeree, 
m  which  it  tppears  thst  commodities  are  merely  exchanged, 
aod  notbiDg  prodaeed,  is  neTertheless,  in  its  effects,  very 
fmdaetire;  because  it  ministers  an  encouragement  and 
heiliiy  to  efery  artist  in  moltiplying  the  productions  of  his 
own  art,  thos  adding  greatly  to  the  mass  of  wealth  in  the 
worid,  io  being  the  occasion  tbat  much  is  pTX)daced.* — 
{Ffrpum*t  Prinapiet  of  Moral  and  PvUticttl  Science,  toI.  ii. 
p.  424.) 

''II.  Foreign  TVade. — ^The  trade  carried  on  between  indi- 
ridaals  of  different  coantries  is  founded  oh  precisely  the 
same  circumstances — the  difference  of  soil,  climate,  and 
prwbctioRv.on  which  is  founded  the  trade  between  differ- 
ent diithcts  of  the  same  country.  One  country,  like  one 
district,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  another 
for  the  coltivation  of  the  grape ;  a  third  abounds  in  mine- 
nh)  afoQtth  has  inexhaustible  forests:  and  so  forth: — 

'Hicse«[etes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvas, 
Arborei  fe  tns  alibi,  atque  injussa  Tirescunt 
Gnunioa.    Nonne  rides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 
loilia  mittit  ebur,  mplles  stia  thura  Sabaei  ? 
At  Chalybcs  nudi  ferrum,  virosaque  Pontus 
Caslorea,  Rliadum  palmasEpiros  equarum? 
CoDliooo  has  leges  astemaque  foedera  certis 
Imposuit  natura  locjs.—  Geor.  lib.  i.  lin.  54.' 

"  Piovidence,  by  thus  distributing  the  Tarioua  articles 
isiubie  for  the  aooommodatioo  and  comfort  of  man  in  dif* 
jereot  coantfies,  has  eTidenlly  provided  for  their  mutual 
miercourse.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  foreign  trade  is  of  far 
more  irapoitanee  than  the  home  trade.  Thera  is  infinitely 
ini  diflefeoce  between  the  products  of  the  various  districts 
»f  Uke  laost  extensive  country,  than  there  is  between  the 
prcdacta  of  different  and  distant  countries;  and  the  estab- 
iishneot  of  a  territorial  division  of  labor  amongst  the  latter 
Boat  therefore  be  proportionally  advantageous. 

'^'As  the  same  country  is  rendered  richer  by  the  trade  of 
oncprorioce  with  another ;  as  its  labor  becomes  thus  infi- 
Biteiy  Bwre  divided,  and  more  productive  than  it  could 
vtiwnriie  have  been ;  and  as  the  mutual  interchange  of  all 
thoM  eomsMdities  which  one  province  has  and  another 
vaati  aaltiplies  the  comforts  and  accoonnodstion  of  the 
viioie,  tod  the  country  becomes  thus,  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
aore  opalent  and  more  happy ;  so  the  same  beaut  ifVil  train 
^  c^wuqaences  is  obaervable  in  the  world  at  large,— that 
^ut  empire,  of  which  the  different  kingdoms  may  be  re- 
f**^  u  the  provincee.  In  this  magnificent  empire,  one 
^ranoee  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  one  species  of 
prodaee,  sod  another  province  to  another.  By  their  mu- 
tual ioteicovrae,  mankind  are  enabled  to  diatribute  their 
iabor  n  best  fiu  the  genius  of  each  particular  country  and 
people.  The  industry  of  the  whole  ia  thus  rendered  incom* 
parabiy  more  prodoctiTe ;  and  every  species  of  necessary, 
owfoi  and  agreeable  accommodation  is  obtained  in  much 
P^^tr  abuodanee  and  with  infinitely  less  expense.'—' 
(Vi/ii'  Commerce  Defended,  p.  38.) 

**  Bat  to  emble  the  advantages  of  foreign  commerce  to  be 
nghiiy  appreciated,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  under 
1^  Mlowiog  heads :— vix.  1.  Its  influence  in  supplying  us 
*>th  Qsefttl  and  desirable  articles,  of  which  we  should 
<>therwi«e  be  wholly  destitute  ;  2.  Its  influence  in  multiply- 
^og  aad  cheapening  the  peculiar  productions  of  our  own 
<^at>7;  3.  lu  influence  in  making  ok  acquainted  with 
^ign  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  in  exciting  inven- 
tiOQ  by  means  of  competition  and  example ;  and,  4.  Its  in- 
dirmioflasnce  upon  industry,  by  increasing  the  sources 
o^rajoymeat. 

"1-  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  influences,  or  the 
*if^w  sf  eenmerce  in  furnishing  every  people  with  com- 
c^lities  not  oUtenfrise  attainable,  it  is  too  obvious  and 


striking  to  require  any  lengthened  illustrations.  Great 
Britain  is  as  abundantly  supplied  with  native  prodoets  as 
most  countries  ;  and  yet  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  oooment 
on  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  articles  we  import  from 
abroad,  must  be  satisfied  that  we  are  indebted  to  trade  for 
a  very  large  part  of  our  superior  accommodations.  Tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  wine  and  spices  ;  silk  and  cotton,  the  mate- 
rials of  our  most  extensive  manufactories ;  gold  and  silver ; 
and  an  end lessr  variety  of  other  highly  important  articles, 
are  sent  to  us  by  foreigners.  And  were  the  importation 
put  an  end  to,  what  a  prodigious  deduction  would  be  made, 
not  from  our  comforts  and  enjoyments  merely,  but  also 
from  our  means  of  supporting  and  employing  laborors  !  If 
foreign  commeroe  did  nothing  more  than  supply  us  with  so 
many  new  products,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  overrate 
its  value  and  importance. 

"  2.  But  such  is  the  benificent  influence  of  commerce, 
that  while  it  supplies  an  endless  variety  of  new  produe- 
tiona,  it  multiplies  and  cheapens  those  that  aie  peculiar  to 
every  country.  It  does  this,  by  enabling  each  separate 
people  to  employ  themselves,  in  preference,  in  tiiose  de* 
partments  in  which  they  enjoy  aome  natural  or  acquired 
advantage,  and  by  opening  the  markets  of  the  world  to 
their  productions.  When  the  demand  for  a  commodity  is 
confined  to  a  particular  country,  as  soon  ns  it  is  supplied 
improvement  is  at  a  stand.  The  subdivision  and  combi- 
nation of  employments  is,  in  fact,  always  dependent  upon 
and  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  Dr.  Smith  has 
shown,  that  by  making  a  proper  distribution  of  labor  among 
ten  workmen,  in  a  pin  manufactory,  48,000  pins  might  be 
produced  in  a  day;  and  since  his  time  the  number  has  been 
nearly  doubled.  But  bad  the  demand  not  been  sufficient  to 
take  off  this  quantity  of  pins,  the  divisions  and  improve- 
ments in  question  could  not  have  been  made ;  and  the  price 
of  pins  would  in  consequence  have  been  comparatively 
high.  This  principle  holds  universally.  The  most  impor- 
tant manufactnrs  carried  on  in  Great  Britain — that  of  cot- 
ton— is  entirely  the  result  of  commerce.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  cotton  wool  had  lieen  a  native  product,  we  could 
never  have  made  such  astonishing  advances  in  the  manu* 
factnre  had  we  been  denied  access  to  foreign  markets. 
Notwithstanding  the  splendid  discoveries  in  the  machinery, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  every  department  of  the  trade 
has  been  brought,  the  vast  extent  of  the  market  has  pro* 
vented  its  being  glutted,  and  has  stimulated  our  manufae- 
tuiers  and  artisans  to  persevere  with  onalNited  ardor  ip  the 
career  of  improvement.  Our  cotton  mills  have  been  con- 
structed, not  that  they  might  supply  the  limited  demand  of 
Great  Britain,  but  that  they  might  supply  the  demand  of 
the  whole  world.  Aod  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
subdivision  of  labor,  and  the  acope  given  to  the  employ* 
ment  and  improvement  of  machinery  by  the  unlimited  ex- 
tent of  the  market,  the  price  of  cottons  has  been  reduced 
to  less,  probably,  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  would  have 
been  bad  they  met  witii  no  outlet  in  foreign  countries.  The 
hardware,  woollen,  leather  and  other  manufactures,  exhibit 
similar  results.  The  access  their  products  have  hsd  to 
other  markeU  has  led  to  important  improvements  in  their 
production ;  so  that,  as  was  previously  stated,  commerce 
not  only  supplies  us  with  a  vast  variety  of  new  and  desirs- 
ble  articles,  but  it  slso  cheapens  the  staple  productions  of 
the  country,  and  renders  them  more  eaaily  attainable  by  the 
great  maas  of  people. 

*'  3.  The  influence  of  commerce  in  making  the  people  of 
each  country  acquainted  with  foreign  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, and  in  stimulating  ingenuity  by  bringing  them  into 
competition  with  strsngers,  is  obvious  and  powerful.  It 
distributes  the  gifts  of  science  and  art,  as  well  as  those  of 
nature.  It  is  the  great  engine  by  which  the  blessings  of 
civilisation  are  diffuaed  throughout  the  world,  the  inter- 
course to  vihich  it  gire^rise  making  every  one  aoqtiaintsd 
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with  the  procewes  CArried  on  and  the  inventions  made  in 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  Were  any  consideFsbie 
improvement  made  in  any  important  art  either  in  China  or 
Peru,  it  would  be  very  speedily  understood  and  practised 
in  England.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  monopolise  an  in- 
ventton.  The  intimate  communication  that  now  exists 
amongst  nations  renders  any  important  discovery,  wherever 
it  may  be  made  a  common  benefit.  The  ingenious  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  of  the  United  Sutes,  for 
separating  cotton  wool  from  the  pod,  has  been  quite  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  English. as  to  the  Americans,  and  the 
inventions  of  Watt  and  Ark w right  have  added  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  of 
England.  The  genuine  commercial  spirit  is  destructive  of 
all  sorts  of  monopolies.  It  enables  every  separate  country 
to  profit  by  the  peculiar  natural  powers  and  acquired  skill 
of  all  the  others ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  communi- 
cates to  them  whatever  advantages  it  may  enjoy.  Every 
nation  is  thus  intimately  associated  with  its  neighbors. 
Their  products,  their  arts,  and  their  sciences,  are  recipro- 
cally communicated :  and  the  emulation  that  is  thus  ex- 
cited and  kept  up,  forces  routine  to  give  place  to  invention, 
and  inspires  every  people  with  seal  to  undertake,  and  per- 
severance to  overcome,  the  most  formidable  tasks.  It  is 
not  possible  to  form  any  accurate  notions  as  to  what  would 
have  been  our  state  at  this  moment,  had  we  been  confined 
within  our  own  little  world,  and  deprived  of  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  We  know,  however,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant arts,  such  as  printing,  glass-making,  paper-making, 
dtc,  have  been  imported  from  abroad.  No  doubt  we  might 
have  invented  some  of  these  ourselves ;  but  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  ground  for  supposing  that  we  ahould  have  in- 
vented them  all ;  and  without  foreign  example  and  compe- 
tition, we  coold  hardly  have  carried  any  of  them  beyond  the 
merest  rudiments. 

"  4.  The  influence  of  commerce  upon  industry,  by  its  in- 
creasing the  number  of  desirable  articlea,  though  not  quite 
so  obvious,  perhaps,  as  the  influences  slready  specified,  is 
not  less  powerful  and  salutary.  Indnstzy  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  other  virtues,  and  it  were  idle  to  expect 
it  should  be  strongly  maniCested  where  it  does  not  bring 
along  with  it  a  corresponding  reward.  In  the  early  stagea 
of  society,  before  artificial  wants  have  been  introduced, 
and  men  are  satisfied  if  they  can  avert  the  attacks  of  hun- 
ger, and  prooare  an  inadequate  defence  against  the  cold, 
industry  is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits ;  and  pro- 
vided the  mildness  of  the  climate  renders  clothing  and 
lodging  of  little  imfmrtance,  and  the  earth  spontaneously 
pours  forth  an  abundant  supply  of  fruits,  the  inhabitants 
are  immersed  in  sloih,  and  seem  to  place  their  highest  enjoy- 
ment in  being  free  from  occupation.  Sir  William  Temple, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  some  other  sagacious  inquirers  into  the 
progress  of  society,  have  been  struck  with  this  circum- 
stance, and  have  justly  remarked  that  those  nations  that 
have  labored  under  the  greatest  national  disadvantages  have 
msde  the  most  rapid  advances  in  industry. 

"  But  in  civilised  and  commercial  societies,  new  pro- 
ducts snd  new  modes  of  enjoyment,  brought  from  abroad, 
or  invented  at  home,  stimulate  the  inhabitants  to  continued 
exertions.  Their  acquired  tastes  and  the  wants  which 
etvilisation  introduces,  and  custom  «)d  example  render 
universal,  beoome  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  as  urgent 
as  the  tastes  or  wants  of  those  that  are  less  advanced. 
The  passion  for  luxuries,  eonvenieoces,  and  enjoyments, 
when  ones  excited,  becomes  quite  illimitable.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  one  desire  leads  immediately  to  the  formation  of 
another.  '  The  natural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not 
from  pleasare  to  plessure,  but  from  hope  to  hope.'  The 
hsppiness  of  a  civilised  nation  is  not  placed  in  indolence 
or  enjoyment,  but  in  continued  exertion;  in  divising  new 
MBUirMWM  to  oretcoBM  new  diffieultiM;  in  extendiiif 


still  further  the  boundsries  of  science,  and  increaiiogtbiir 
command  over  luxuries  end  enjoyments.  The  lemtrk  of 
the  Abb^  Mably  is  aa  true  as  it  is  forcibly  eiprened  :— 
^N*t8t  on  v¥€  ricluT.  On  vua  itn  gnmd,  Xfiil  m  fw 
grand  f  On  imU  itre plua  rick$,  £m  on  tl  rkht  tt  gmdt 
On  vmi  itro-pluM  rieko  et  jAu grand  awwv.*  (CEwns,  L  ir. 
p.  76.) 

**  Withoutcommeice  this  progress  would  ncf  er  be  icsUied. 
The  commodities  possessed  by  particular  natioos  are  Imt 
few,  and  may  be  obtained  by  comparatively  little  Ubor. 
Generally  spesking,  a  nan  may  essiljf  supply  himteU  viilk 
corn,  cloth,  and  beer ;  and  if  the  utmost  exertions  of  Inge* 
nuity  and  the  most  laborous  efforts  of  industry  couU  orIj 
furnish  additional  quantities  of  those  articles,  they  would 
very  soon  cesse  to  be  made.  Men  do  not  practise  induuy 
and  economy  for  their  own  aakes,  but  for  the  sdraQtaget 
thst  result  from  them ;  and  tlie  more,  conseqnsntly,  tint 
these  advanUges  are  multiplied,  that  is,  the  greater  th« 
variety  of  wants  they  are  made  to  supply,  and  of  gntifiea- 
tions  they  are  made  to  command,  the  greater  will  be  ibe 
energy  displsyed  in  their  prosecution.  '  Le  trevaU  di  U 
faun,*  as  Raynal  has  well  observed,  'ef  tonfombeniconnt 
dU;  maio  le  travail  de  rambition  eroit  amoc  et  utM  (wrfi.^ 


tnofiu. 


**  And  hence  the  true  way  to  render  a  people  indostrioQs  is 
to  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  the  laxutiet 
and  enjoyments  of  civilised  life ;  and  this  will  be  alwap 
most  easily  done  by  giving  every  facility  to  the  coltintion 
of  foreign  commerce.    The  number  of  new  articles,  or  in 
other  words,  of  new  motives  to  stimulate,  and  new  picdiicts 
with  which  to  revrnrd  the  patient  hand  of  industry,  is  tbes 
prodigiously  augmented.    The  home  produceiseientbeB* 
selves  to  iocreaae  their  supplies  of  disposable  articles,  tbt 
they  may  exchange  them  for  those  of  other  oooatiies  sod 
climates ;  and  the  merchant,  finding  a  ready  demand  for 
such  articlea,  is  stiroulsted  to  import  a  greater  variety,  to 
find  out  cheaper  markets,  and  thus  consUntly  to  spply  sew 
incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ambition,  and  oonseqoentlj  to 
the  industry  of  his  cnstomere.    Every  power  of  the  mind 
and  body  is  thus  called  into  action ;  and  the  passion  for 
foreign  comoioditie»~a  passion  which  some  shaltoii  Doitl- 
ists  have  ignoimntly  censured — beoomes  one  of  the  nost 
efficient  causes  of  industry,  wealth,  and  civilisstioo. 

"  IV.  Colony  Trade.— For  some  remarks  on  lhishcsd,thi 
resder  is  referred  to  the  srticle  Colonics. 

"  PrmeipU  and  InfiMonca  of  ReatrietionM  an  Camnat^" 
The  oommereial  intercourse  carried  onlietvreentheinbila* 
tants  of  different  districts  of  the  same  ooontry,  sad  tbose 
of  different  countries,  is  founded  on  the  principle  wbidi 
prompts  each  member  of  the  same  family,  or  each  inbsbi* 
tant  of  the  same  village,  to  apply  himself  to  some  one  bo* 
siness.    It  would  therefore  seem  that  that  fraakm  of  con* 
meree  which  is  univeraally  admitted  to  be  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  when  established  between 
the  oecupanu  of  different  distriou  of  the  same  roootcf 
must  be  equally  beneficial  when  estaUisbed  between  tbose 
of  different  countries.    It  appean  to  be  genenlly  believed, 
that  to  occasion  a  oommereial  interooorse.  nothing  oore  it 
necessary  then  to  remove  such  legal  or  physicsl  obstacles 
as  msy  interpose  to  prevent  it    But  this  is  not  by  any 
mesns  enough.    A  of  Yorkshire  does  opt  sell  to  or  bay 
from  B  of  Kent,  merely  because  there  ia  nothing  to  binder 
him  from  doing  so  ;  he  must  further  helieva  that  his  inten*t 
will  be  promoted  by  the  transaction :  unless  he  do  this,  tbe 
utmost  facility  of  exchanging  will  be  ofiferad  to  him  in  rain; 
nor  will  the  finest  roads  ox  the  speediest  eonveyanoes  oeea> 
sion  the  least  intercourse.    We  neither  boy  nor  sell  foribe 
mere  pleasure  of  the  thing.    We  do  so  only  when  we  be* 
lieve  it  will  be  a  means  of  promoting  soose  end,  of  proeer* 
ing  some  peculiar  advantage  for  ourselves,  thst  we  oonld 
not  so  easily  procure  in  any  other  way.    If  any  one  ivp* 
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poatd  be  eooM  better  attain  bis  objeet  in  entering  upon  a 
conmcrciil  tnnaiction  with  aome  particular  individual  by 
eaterinf  opoa  a  aimilartransaction  with  iome  one  else,  or  by 
uyotiMflnMans,  he  would  BBoet  eertatnly  decline  engaging 
10  it  We  nay,  and  often  do,  make  a  falae  estimate  of  what 
ii  for  oar  advantage ;  but  ita  promotion  ia  the  mainspring 
of  oor  •etioas ;  and  it  is  it,  and  it  only,  that  we  have  in 
Tiev  wbca  we  boy  of  a  particular  individual,  or  reaort  to  a 
puueviv  anrket,  in  preference  to  others. 

''Uaicst  tberpfore  it  eoold  be  awtisfactorily  eatabliahed 
thii  princes  aod  raleia  have  a  better  understanding  of  what 
hu  a  tendency  to  promote  the  wealth  and  industry  of  their 
sofajecu  than  themaeives,  it  ia  difficult  to  see  on  what 
grasad  any  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  commerce  is  to  be 
TiiidieaKd.  The  person  who  buys  French  wine  or  Polish 
con,  doM  w  only  that  be  may  benefit  himself;  and  the  fair 
pitsompiioB  is  that  he  doea  what  is  right.  Human  reason 
is,  no  diMli^  timited  and  fallible ;  we  are  often  swayed  by 
pnjadke,  and  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by  appearancea. 
Suil,  bovever,  it  ia  certain  that  the  deaira  to  promote  our 
ova  poipoees  contributes  far  more  than  any  thing  elae  to 
leader  u  clear«sighted  nnd  sagacious.  *  Nul  gentimeiU  da/u 
fkaae,'  aays  M .  Say,  *  me  tiaU  ton  midHgtnce  meilUe  tmtmi 
m  fiadtrk  peraamuL  H  doume  de  Fetprit  ma  fdut  timplet.** 
The  principle,  that  individuals  sre,  speaking  generally,  the 
bat  jndges  of  what  is  moot  beneficial  for  themselves,  is 
naivemlly  admitted  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  be  safely 
utad  Qpoo.  No  writer  of  authority  has  latterly  ventured 
to  oaintaiB^e  exploded  and  untenable  doctrine,  that  go* 
TeniBientsoiay  advantageooaly  interfere  to  regulate  the  pur- 
mu  of  their  subjects.  It  is  their  doty  to  preserve  order, 
to  pccTtnt  one  from  injuring  another ;  to  mainuin,  in  short, 
tbc  etpuA  rights  aod  privilegea  of  all.  But  it  ia  not  posai- 
bit  for  them  to  go  one  step  further,  without  receding  from 
tbe  prineiple  of  non-interference,  and  laying  themselves 
oprn  lo  the  cbaige  of  acting  partially  by  aome,  and  onjtistly 
l^otben. 

"Tbnateaman,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  <  who  should  atUmpt 
to  diicet  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  em- 
ploy their  capitals,  woaM  not  only  load  himself  with  a  most 
VDDcceamry  attention,  but  aaaume  an  authority  which  could 
nfeiy  be  mated  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no 
craa^il  or  senate  whatever,  and  which  would  nowhere  be 
ndaageiDos  sa  in  the  banda  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and 
pnnRiption  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it.' 
(^nMoTiValiOM,  p.  200. 

'in  every  discussion  aa  to  any  point  of  publio  economy, 
it  b  enential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  legislature  abandons 
iti  doty,  or  rather  acta  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  the  mo- 
zttBt  it  begins  to  legislate  in  the  view  of  promoting  the  in- 
tocttof  partioEilar  claases.  The  question  never  ought  to 
^1  vbeiber  any  proposed  measare  or  regulation  has  a 
tcndcBcy  to  benefit  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  or  mer- 
cbaati;  bat  whether  its  tendency  be  to  benefit  the  public. 
Certaia  individuals  or  classes  may  be  benefitted  by  what  is 
pnjadifial  to  othere ;  but  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to 
CB«tead  tkst  a  ayatem  of  policy  which  enriches  A  by  im- 
Povenabiog  B  can  be  publicly  advantageous ;  and  it  is  upon 
^n  latter  consideration  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
•booU  always  be  fixed.  Whatever  has  any  tendency  to 
iMTwse  the  security  of  property,  lo  perfect  the  divisions 
<^Ubor,  to  stimulate  industry  and  ingenuity,  and  to  in« 
civvae  the  wealth  and  eomforts  of  all  daaaea,  deserves  the 
^"c^KingcaieBt  of  government.  But  when  it  goea  further, 
^  isterferea  to  prohibit  individuals  from  carrying  on  cer- 
^  biaoehes  of  trade  that  otbera  may  lie  promoted,  it  arro- 
gM««  to  itself  that  authority  the  assumption  of  which  is 
■0  JMilj  censured  by  Smith.  Such  prohibition  is,  in  fact, 
V^9  nbversive  of  the  right  of  private  property ;  for  thai 
"S^  is  viotaied,  not  merely  when  a  man  is  unjustly  de- 
pnredof  Myptrtofhia  fortune,  bul  also  when  ht  is  pre- 


vented from  disposing  of  it  in  any  way,  not  hurtful  to  othen, 
he  may  think  fit. 

"  It  does  not  therefore  appear,  considering  this  question 
on  general  grounds,  that  there  is  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
a  foundation  for  thoae  commereial  restrictions  that  make  ao 
prominent  a  figure  in  the  policy  of  all  modem  nations.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  statesmen  and  ministers  were  the 
best  judges  of  the  means  by  which  those  subject  to  their 
authority  might  improve  their  condition,  the  case  would  be 
difierent.  But  no  such  pretension  is  set  up,  and,  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  universally  acouted.  We  may  safely  leave  the 
conduct  of  individuals  to  be  determined  by  their  own  pm- 
dence  and  aagacity.  They  act  under  the  most  serious  re* 
sponsibility ;  and  we  have  the  best  attainable  aecurity,  the 
plain  and  obvioua  interest  of  the  parties,  thai  they  will,  in 
the  peculiar  cireomstances  under  which  they  are  placed, 
follow  that  coone  which  is  most  advantageous  for  ihem- 
aelvea,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  community.  All  systems 
of  policy  that  would  regulate  the  purauita  of  private  per- 
sons according  to  the  views  of  government  must  be  arbi* 
trery  and  violent  in  their  nature,  and  any  attempt  to  act 
upon  them  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  most  mis- 
cjkievous  consequences.  A  wise  government  will  confine 
its  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  that  order  of  things  which 
nature  has  established.  It  will  not  mix  itself  up  with  the 
affaire  of  ita  aubjecta,  but  will  leave  them  to  pureue  their 
own  intereat  in  their  own  way ;  to  bring  their  industry  and 
capital  into  the  freeat  competition  with  those  of  othere; 
and  will  interpose  only  when  they  swerve  from  the  rules  of 
justice.  Freedom  and  accnrily  are  all  that  ia  necessary  to 
stimulate  industry,  snd  to  insure  the  most  rapid  advance- 
ment in  the  career  of  improvement. 

**  We  cannot,  however,  feel  any  surprise  that  these  prin- 
ciples should  havo  been  so  widely  departed  from,  and  that 
commeree,  and  indeed  moat  sorts  of  industry,  should  be 
every  w  here  su hjected  to  restrictions  and  regulations.  They 
originated  in  a  comparatively  unenlightened  age,  before  the 
genuine  aouroes  of  public  wealth  and  the  limits  of  proper 
interference  on  the  part  of  governmenta  had  been  explored 
and  defined.  The  fallacies  on  which  most  of  them  are 
founded,  however  obvious  that  may  now  aeem,  were  not 
speedily  or  easily  detected ;  and,  after  their  hollownesa  baa 
been  exposed,  the  return  lo  a  better  system  is  a  work  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Every  regulation  aflfecting  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  industry,  though  always  injurioua  to 
the  public,  is,  for  the  most  part,  productive  of  advantage  to 
a  greater  or  amaller  number  of  individuala.  The  moment 
tliatany  change  is  proposed,  theae  peraons  lay  before  govern* 
ment  the  most  exaggerated  representations  of  the  injury 
that  would  result  from  the  abolition  or  modification  of  the 
regulation ;  and  not  satiafied  with  this,  they  most  commonly 
enlist  a  portion  of  the  press  into  their  service,  and  availing 
themselves  of  all  the  aid  that  sophistry  and  innttonuity  can 
supply,  labor  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  regulation 
complained  of  is  a  national  benefit,  and  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  ita  support  1  This  device  has  very  oiten  been 
sttended  with  the  roost  complete  success ;  and  it  is  to  this 
circumstance,  more  than  any  thing  else,  that  the  tenacity 
with  which  erroneous  theories  in  commerce  are  supported 
is  to  be  ascribed,  and  that  sophisms,  that  have  been  again 
and  again  exposed,  are  put  forward  anew  with  as  much 
seeming  confidence  as  if  they  had  never  been  queationed. 

**  All  the  great  bnnrhea  of  industry  carried  on  in  every 
country  depend  on  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate,  or  on  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and  not  on  custom-houae  regulationa. 
What  should  we  have  to  fear  from  the  abolition  of  all  pro- 
hibitions f  We  export  the  produce  of  every  one  of  our 
principal  manufactures,  as  cotton,  wool,  iron,  leather,  dec., 
to  every  market  in  the  world ;  so  that  the  possibility  of  our 
being  injured  by  the  admiasion  of  similar  articlea  from 
abroad  is  quite  oat  of  the  question.    Admitting,  however, 
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that  the  nbandonnaent  of  the  protective  system  might  force 
a  few  thousand  workmen  to  abandon  their  employmeDts*  it 
is  material  to  observe  that  equnKdent  new  omt  would,  in 
consequence,  be  opened  to  receive  them,  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate demand  for  their  services  would  not  be  in  any  degree 
diminished.  Suppose  that,  under  a  system  of  iree  trade, 
we  imported  a  part  of  the  silks  and  linens  we  now  manu- 
facture at  home ;  it  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
French  nor  Germans  would  send  us  their  commodities 
gratis,  that  we  should  have  to  give  them  an  equal  amount 
of  British  commodities  in  exchange,  so  that  such  of  our 
artificera  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  linen  manu- 
factures and  were  thrown  out  of  them,  would,  in  future, 
obtain  employment  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that 
must  be  exported  as  equivalents  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  idle, 
therefore,  to  pretend  that  the  repeal  or  modification  of  a 
restrictive  regulation  can  ever  be  a  means  of  diminishing 
the  demand  for  labor.  We  may,  by  giving  additional  free- 
dom to  commerce,  change  the  tpecua  of  labor  in  demand, 
and  make  it  be  employed  more  profitably,  but  we  cannot 
lesson  its  quantity.  Should  our  imports  this  year  amount 
to  ten  or  twenty  millions  more  than  they  did  last  year,  we 
shall,  it  is  certain,  have  to  pay  them  by  exporting  an  equally 
increased  amount  of  our  peculiar  products.  And  therefore 
if  esportatioH  be  desirable,  and  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
the  restrictive  system  admit  it  to  be  such,  imporfofum  must 
also  be  desirable,  for  the  two  ore  indissolubly  connected ; 
and  to  separate  them,  even  in  imagination,  infers  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  principles.  Commerce, 
whether  carried  on  between  individuals  of  the  same  or  of 
different  countries,  is  founded  on  a  fair  principle  of  reci- 
procity ;  buying  and  selling  are  in  it  what  action  and  reac- 
tion are  in  physics,  equal  and  oonirary.  Those  who  will  not 
buy  from  others  render  it  impossible  for  others  to  buy  from 
them.  Every  sale  implies  an  equal  purchase,  and  every 
purchase  an  equal  sale.  Hence  to  prokUnt  bnying  it  nadly 
the  Morne  things  in  effect^  om  to  profubU  Mdling.  No  merchant 
would  ever  export  a  single  bale  of  goods  were  he  prevented 
from  importing  a  greater  value  in  its  stead.  But  it  is  im- 
possible he  can  do  this  if  foreign  commodities  be  excluded. 
In  whatever  degree,  therefore,  an  unrestricted  trade  might 
lead  us  to  receive  commodities  from  other  countries,  in 
the  same  degree  it  would  render  them  custoroera  for  our 
comoMMlities,  would  promote  our  manufactures,  and  ex- 
tend our  trade.  To  suppose  that  commerce  may  be  too  free, 
is  to  suppose  that  labor  may  be  turned  into  too  productive 
channels,  that  the  objects  of  demand  may  betoo  moeh  muU 
tiplied  and  their  price  too  much  reduced;  it  is  like  suppo- 
sing that  our  agriculture  may  be  too  much  improved,  and 
our  crops  rendered  too  luxuriant. 

"  It  is  often  affirmed,  though  we  believe  without  the  least 
foundation  for  the  statement,  that  had  it  not  been  for  restric- 
tions on  importation,  several  manufactures  that  now  fur- 
nish employment  for  a  considerable  population  would  roost 
probably  never  have  existed  among  us.  But  supposing  this 
statement  to  be  admitted,  it  would  not  fonn  any  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  now  laid  down.  It  is  quite  as  much 
fur  the  advantage  of  communities  as  of  single  families  to 
respect  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  inte- 
rests of  every  people  will  always  be  best  promoted  by  ad- 
dicting themselves,  in  preference,  to  those  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  which  they  have  a  superiority  over  othen ;  for  it 
is  by  this  means  only  they  can  ever  fully  avail  themselves 
of  their  peculiar  facilities  of  production,  or  employ  them- 
selves and  their  capital  moet  beneficially. 

"  When  importation  from  abroad  is  restricted,  that  some 
new  or  incipient  manufacture  may  be  promoted,  govern- 
ment assumes,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  it  knows 
better  than  its  subjects  what  is  the  naost  profitable  line  for 
them  to  engage  in.  Never  was  there  an  assumption  more 
entirely  unfounded.    Individuals  are  always  on  the  aleit 


to  fiiul  out  what  are  the  most  advantageoos  businesses  ia 
which  to  embark ;  and  though  they  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
form  erroneous  conclusions,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  in 
favor  of  their  being  right.  Were  it  otherwise  the  namber 
of  well-advised  and  prosperous  undertakings  entered  upon 
in  all  tolerably  well-governed  ooantries  would  not,  as  is 
the  case,  infinitely  exceed  those  of  a  contrary  description. 
But  though  it  were  different,  the  interference  of  goTero* 
ment  would  not  certainly  abate  the  evil.  However  welU 
intended,  all  attempts  to  introduce  or  extend  some  particu- 
lar business  cannot  fail  of  being  productive  of  immediate 
injury  to  othera ;  and,  should  the  object  ever  be  realized,  it 
would  most  probalily  not  be  found  to  be  a  national  benefit, 
but  the  reverae.  if,  instead  of  directly  producing  linens. a 
manufacturer  finds  it  more  profitable  to  produce  cottons  or 
hard  wan,  and  to  exchange  these  with  the  Germans  for 
linen,  how  ridiculous  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  promote  the 
public  interests  by  shutting  out  foreign  linens,  snd  coo* 
polling  them  to  be  produced  at  home !  It  is  not  disputed 
that  the  linen  manufacture  might  be  somewhat  promoted 
by  such  a  measure ;  but  it  admits  of  demonstration  that 
other  and  more  advantageous  businesses  would  austam  a 
corresponding  depression.  Governments  may  depend  opoa 
the  fact,  that  their  subjects  ara  incomparably  better  iofona- 
ed  with  respect  to  these  mattere  than  they  can  ever  be.  U 
is  not  possible  for  them,  do  what  they  will,  to  interfere  to 
encourage  one  set  of  producera,  without  at  the  asme  time, 
and  by  the  same  act,  proportionally  discouraging  some  other 
set  The  obvious  duty  is,  therefore,  to  abstain  from  all 
interference  with  the  legitimate  purauits  of  indi^iduAJf. 
To  the  clamorers  for  protection  they  may  always  an- 
swer, that  they  would  be  happy  to  meet  their  wishes,  pro- 
vided they  could  do  so  without  injuring  others,  but  that 
being  impossible,  they  feel  themselves  bo«ind  not  to  inier- 
fere,  but  to  allow  every  one  to  reap  the  profit  or  abide  the 
loss  of  the  speculations  into  which  he  may  enter. 

"  We  have  not  enteretl  in  this  article  into  any  inresti^- 
tions  with  respect  to  Uiat  great  class  of  exchangea  ahirii 
consist  in  the  rendering  of  labor  or  services  for  money  or 
commodities.  The  laws  by  which  they  ara  governed  may 
be  more  appropriately  stated  under  the  head  Labor.  It » 
sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  prohibitions  are  u>  the  fbil 
as  injurious  and  inconsistent  when  applied  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  exchanges  as  to  the  exchange  of  commodities. 

**  Our  object  in  this  article  has  merely  been  to  1st  before 
the  reader  a  brief  view  of  the  principles  that  gofem  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  commeitt 
conUibates  to  increase  private  and  publie  opulence." 


FIELDS  OF  HEROISM. 

There  are  people,  who  lament  that  the  so  called 
"  a^tf  of  Chivalry  is  gone'' ;  and,  with  even  a  sick- 
lier sentimentality  than  Burke's,  whine  over  tfa« 
want  of  Knights,  and  tournaments,  and  of  scarfs 
waved  by  ladies'  fair  hands,  and  of  battles  vith 
Saracens  or  enchanters,  and  of  all  the  other  tom- 
fooleries that  made  the  dark  ages  much  oAcoer  ri- 
diculous than  amiable, — much  oAener  atrocious 
than  respectable. 

The  male  sentimentalists  who  indulge  io  this  re- 
pining, are  commonly  novel-readers,  who  sec  mar- 
vellous opportunities  for  distinguishing  themsokes, 
could  those  good  old  times  return.  The  female 
repiners  are  novel-readers  too ;  who  sigh  becsuw 
they  aie  not  distressed  damsels,  lost  in  some  iboo- 
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sand-mOes  of  forest,  or  abut  op  in  some  stupendous 
castle,  whence  one  of  the  aforesaid  knights  might 
peradveotore  deliver  them. 

I  wonder  it  never  occnrs  to  these  he  and  she  ro- 
maneers,  that  in  sober  trath,  the  present  age  affords 
mznj  a  field,  in  which  prowess  far  more  varied, 
more  wide-sweeping,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
beoeficeot,  may  be  displayed,  than  was  known  to 
the  days  of  Chivalry. 

Of  the  800  millions  who  inhabit  the  earth,  pro- 
bably not  above  30  millions  are  actual  Christians ; 
and  not  above  200  millions  are  even  geographical 
0De»— that  is,  occupy  countries  in  which  Christi- 
aoity  is  the  prevailing  faith.  What  an  arena  for 
beToic  enterprise  is  presented,  among  the  600  rail- 
]ioDs,~Dot  to  say  780  millions, — upon  whose  minds 
gospel  light  has  not  yet  shone !  The  heathen  quaff 
eagerly  the  cup  of  knowledge,  whenever  it  is  offer- 
ed them  with  judicious  kindness.  What  task  could 
be  more  glorious,  than  that  of  winning  them  over 
to  peace,  to  civilization,  to  comfort,  to  happiness  1 
Wbere  is  the  danger  of  knights-errant  overcrowd- 
ing ooe  another,  or  being  at  a  loss  for  deeds  to 
acbieve,  in  that  vast  and  eventful  field  ?  It  has 
EDOQgh,  both  of  danger  and  of  glory,  to  satisfy  all 
tbe  most  eager  cravings  of  romance. 

Such  as  do  not  care  to  tilt  in  the  lists  of  religion, 
may  still  find,  in  other  directions,  **  foemen  worthy 
of  their  steel  :'^  enemies  to  human  happiness,  whose 
oTenhrow  would  earn  for  its  achiever  a  better  title 
to  his  coantiy^s  thanks,  and  to  posterity's  grateful 
remembrance,  than  ever  resulted  to  champion  of 
old,  from  the  slaughter  of  giants,  or  the  storming 
of  castles. 

There  is  the  demon,  named  Popular  Ionorance  ! 
I/K)k  how  he  broods,  like  a  cloud  big  with  ruin, 
over  the  liberties  of  this  American  land !  Look 
bow  he  prepares  the  way  for  their  destruction,  by 
his  several  vicegerents — first,  Demaooguism — then 
PftoruGAer  and  Anarchy — then  Despotism  !  Oh, 
why  does  not  some  daring,  virtuous  warrior,  go 
forth  and  slay  the  monster  1  Alas,  it  is  not  one 
man*s  work.  It  will  employ  multitudes.  But  these 
maltitades  most  have  a  leader,  nay,  leaders,  to  cheer 
them  on,  and  show  them  where  to  strike.  Clothe 
ToarseJves  in  suitable  panoply,  then,  ye  would-be 
heroes :  rally  around  you  the  thousands  you  will 
need :  and  show,  that  if  the  age  of  chivalry  could 
Kiurn  with  all  the  glories  your  imaginations  adorn 
it  with,  you  would  not  disgrace  it ! 

The  condition  of  the  African  race  among  us — 
both  the  bond  and  the  free — the  colonizing  of  them 
^ hen  emancipated — and  the  question,  how  far  eman- 
cjpatioQ  should  be  favored,  or  permitted^^— amid  the 
iotricacies  of  this  one  subject,  the  largest  soul 
ns^htfind  room  to  expatiate  and  toil  for  a  century. 

The  thousand  things  that  are  requisite  to  pro- 
mote better  health  and  more  comfort  among  our 
people,  than  they  now  enjoy — numberless  projects 
of  domestic  economy,  touching  the  choice  and  pre- 


paration of  food,  the  use  of  fuel,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  places  for  sleeping — in  these  walks  there 
is  yet  room  for  many  a  Rumford,  and  even  for  many 
a  Franklik. 

But  you  are  marvelling,  that  I  name  not  Intem- 
perance among  the  monsters,  against  which  our 
modem  Chivalry  should  couch  its  lance.  Oh  no  I 
it  is  impossible  to  forget  Him,  who  slays  his  three 
myriads  annually — who  wastes  more  wealth,  than 
all  the  governments  of  all  our  states  expend — ^who 
peoples  the  poor-houses,  and  furnishes  to  the  gaol 
and  the  gallows  three-fourths  of  their  victims! 
Him,  the  great  widow-maker,  and  orphan-maker ; 
who,  if  he  were  not  far  more  terrible  than  the  most 
hideous  of  Milton^s  creations,  might  be  taken  for 

Moloch,  horrid  king,  bssmearad  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  lean ! 

While  he  is  on  his  walk,  ye  sickly  whiners  afler 
opportunities  of  distinction,  why  fold  your  arms* 
and  let  your  powers  rust  in  sloth  1  See  you  not, 
that  if  he  be  suffered  to  live,  yonr  country's  early 
fate  is  sealed  t  Nay,  see  you  not  neighbours,  friends, 
kinsmen  of  your  own,  daily  bound  in  his  chains — 
those  chains  "  too  light  to  be  felt,  till  they  are  too 
strong  to  be  broken^' — and  poisoned  by  his  breath  ? 
Ah,  even  yourselves, — are  you  safe  ?  May  you  not 
earn  wreaths  as  imperishable,  by  delivering  a  hun- 
dred thousand  wives  and  a  million  of  children,  from 
the  jaws  of  this  monster,  as  you  could  have  won 
by  any  of  the  feats  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  or  Orlando 
Fnrioso  1  M. 


Notfces  of  Netoi  WovUb. 

Alice,  or  thb  Mystbbibs  :  a  Sequel  to  **  Earnest  Hal- 
trsTers,'*  by  the  author  of  ''  Zanoni,  Night  &  Morning,'* 
etc.    New- York :  Harper  6c  Brothers. 

This  is  No.  12,  in  the  series  of  the  Messrs.  Harper's 
"  Library  of  Select  NoveU" — which  are  pal  forth  in  good 
type  and  paper,  at  tbe  surprisiugly  cheap  rate  of  twenty-five 
cents  the  yolume.  This  work  is  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the /no  who  questioned  the  moral  of  "Earnest  Maltravers." 
It  is  becaase  the  errors  of  judgment  and  action  on  the  part 
of  the  hero  of  that  work,  were  not  yet  counterbalanced  or 
amended  ;  it  is  because  his  opinions  were  oflen  morbid  and 
unsound ;  it  is  because  his  sentiments  were  nobler  than  his 
actions,  and  his  pride  too  lofty  for  hit  virtue,  says  Sir  Ed- 
waid  Lytton  Bulwer,  that  this  volume  "is  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  his  trials,  and  the  consummation  of  my  de- 

sign." 

Like  one  skilled  in  the  mixture  of  liquors,  the  concoction 
of  Bulwer  are  as  hurtful  to  the  reading  community  as  "hail 
storms,**  "  mint  juleps,"  and  "  gin  slings"  are  to  the  drink- 
ing community.  Though  delightful  to  the  palate,  are  apt  to 
suspect  there  larks  a  poison  in  whatever  comes  from  the 
gin*«hop,  or  is  poured  from  the  goblet  of  one  famed  for 
"  mixing  good  liquors."  Sir  Edward  is  famed  for  mixing 
op  vice  with  virtue,  and  of  making  even  crime  to  appear  in 
an  enticing  form.  And  to  carry  out  the  simile,  this  writer 
is  to  the  novel-teading  community,  what  the  renowned  "  li- 
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quor  mixer"  of  the  village,  is  to  the  youth  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, thoagh  he  may  give  a  pot  of  "flip"  now  and  then, 
it  is  only  to  whet  the  appetite  and  make  it  more  greedy  for 
the  drug  that  is  to  follow.  Alice  is  for  sale  at  the  well  fur- 
nished Bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  6c  Morris. 


LivBt  or  THC  QuEBNs  OP  England,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  with  Anecdotes  of  their  Coarts,  now  first  pub- 
lished from  original  records  and  other  authentic  docu- 
ments,  private  as  well  as  public.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
Second  aeries-— two  vols. :  Philadelphia — Lea  and  Blan- 
chard'1842. 

These  Yolomes  open  with  the  eventful  histofy  of  the 
wives  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings— Elizabeth  of  Vork — who 
was  the  consort  of  Henry  VII.  She  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  lives  of  PIant%genet  and  Zendor.  Miss 
Strickland  writes  plainly  and  unaffectedly,  though  not  with- 
out good  taste  and  disceniment.  She  has  taken  great  care 
to  present  facts  in  such  a  form,  that  her  memoirs  of  all  the 
Queens  of  Henry  VIII.,  are  suitable  for  the  perusal  of 
Isdies.  For  the  first  time,  the  lives  of  th  ree  of  his  Queens — 
Jane  Seymore,  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Katherine  Howard, 
are  here  presented  to  the  public.  The  work  contains  the 
autographs,  in  fac  wimiU — of  five  of  Henry's  Queens— 
Katherine  Howard  having  left  no  signature. 

The  Queens  whose  lives  «re  sketched  in  these  volumes, 
are: 

Elisabeth  of  York,  sumamed  the  Good,  Queen  of  Hen- 
ly  VU. 

Katherine  of  Aragon— 1st  Queen  of  Heniy  VIH. 


Anne  Buloyn 

2nd 

do. 

Jane  Seymore 

3rd 

do. 

Anne  of  Cleves 

4th 

do. 

Katherine  Howard 

5th 

do. 

Katherine  Parr 

6th 

do. 

Mary,  the  first  Queen  Regent  of  England  and  Ireland. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  History,  and  with  all  is  an 
interesting  and  well  written  work.  It  is  for  sale  at  the 
Bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris. 


The  Dublin  Unitbisitt  Maoazinb.  This  is  one  of 
the  Republications  of  which  our  friend,  Joseph  Gill,  Esq., 
is  the  agent.  We  extract  from  No.  4  of  vol.  2  the  follow- 
ing translation : 

"THE  CYMBALEER'S  BRIDE. 

**  PBOM  THB  VBBNCH  OP  TICTOB  HUGO. 

*'The  duke  hss  summoned  his  host  to  the  wars — 

Our  good  Duke  of  Brittany  ; 
From  city  and  village,  from  hill  and  plain, 
Thronging  they  come,  a  gallant  train ! 

The  flower  of  his  chivalry  ! 

**  There  are  barons  bold,  from  their  fosse-girt  forts, 

Each  a  king  in  his  own  domain ; 
Stern  knights,  grow  grey  amid  war's  alarms— 
With  nimble  squires — stout  men-at-arms — 

And  my  love  is  one  of  the  train. 

**  He  is  gone  to  the  wars — to  Aquitaine — 

And  though  but  a  cymbaleer. 
So  bright  is  the  hauberk  on  his  breast. 
So  stately  his  mien,  so  lofty  his  r.rest. 

That  a  captain  youM  deem  my  dear ! 

"  A  weary  time — a  heavy  heart. 
Have  been  mine  since  he  rode  away  I 


To  St  Bridget  Pve  prayed,  till  the  stan  grew  dim, 
To  watch  o'er  the  angel  that  watches  o'er  him» 
That  he  quit  him  not  night  or  day. 

"  On  my  knees  IVe  besought  our  priest  to  pny 

For  all  soldiers  brave  like  mine ; 
And  in  hopes  to  quicken  the  good  maa'k  prayer, 
Three  waxen  tapers,  tall  and  fair, 

Tve  bnmed  at  Saint  Gikia*s  shiine. 

"  To  our  blessed  Mother  Tve  vowed  a  vow, 

That,  let  me  but  look  on  his  face 
Once  again,  the  scallop  and  scrip  111  take, 
And  a  pilgrimsge  to  Loretto  make, 

In  requital  of  her  grace. 

"  Meantime,  nor  letter,  nor  message  of  love. 

Has  solaced  or  him  or  me ; 
The  high-bom  dame  has  her  page— the  knight 
His  squire  for  such  errands,  and  absence  it  li|ht— 

But  no  squire  nor  page  have  we. 

**  But  the  dresriest  day  most  end  at  last  : 

The  war  is  over  and  done ; 
And  the  duke  this  day— nay,  this  very  boar, 
Will  be  here  with  his  host— if  you  stood  on  ihit  tower, 

You  could  see  their  arms  glance  in  the  son  I 

«<  The  duke  will  be  here— and  my  cymbaleer— 
How  my  proud  heart  beats  and  burns ! 

'Tis  proud  and  happy— and  well  it  may ! 

For  a  lowly  vassal  be  rode  away. 
And  a  hero  he  returns ! 

"  Haste,  sisters,  haste  I  why  linger  ye  so  t 

For  the  duke  must  now  be  near ; 
Our  place  let  us  take  at  the  ancient  gats 
By  which  he  will  pass  in  his  mutial  slate— 

The  duke  and  my  cymbaleer ! 

"  Quick,  sisters,  quick — and  ye  will  see 

How  my  true  love  bears  the  bell, 
As  stately  he  rides  'mid  the  conquering  bands, 
And  quivering  under  his  manly  liandsi 

The  cymbals  clash  and  swell  2 

(« Proud  of  his  rider,  ye  will  see 

His  war-steed  spurn  the  ground, 
Tossing  aloft  the  plumes  of  red 
With  which  for  this  festal^ay,  bis  bead 

Will  be  deck*d  at  every  bound. 

**  But,  more  than  all,  my  cymbaleer 

Himself  in  all  his  pride  ye'll  see— 
My  beautiful !  my  brave !  with  the  air 
Of  an  eari  his  shining  casque  he'll  wesTt 

And  the  mantle  wrought  by  me !" 


BiooBAPHiCAL  Stobies  FOR  Chxldbbn,  by  NsibtoKl 

Hawthorn— author  of  Historical  Tales  for  Youth,  etc 

Boston :  Tappan  and  Dennet. 

This  little  volume  conUins  well  told  and  interettiof  it» 

ries  of  West,  Newton,  Sam  Johnson,  Cromwell,  FrwUt4 

and  Queen  Christina— well  calculated  to  instruct  aiKi » 

teruin  the  young  mind.    It  is  a  valuable  book,  and  a  ^^' 

ded  favorite  among  story-loving  children.    Messrs.  Smiut 

Drinker  and  Morris  have  the  work  for  sale. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  USES  OF  MUSIC. 

BT  BET.  E.  L.  MAOOOM.  ' 

In  this  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  consider  sim- 
pir  the  OSes  to  be  made  of  melody  in  the  services 
of  oor  holy  religion  ;  and  we  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Music  has  uses,  because  it  has  power. 
Whitever  is  powerful  may  be  made  useful,  and  its 
Qtility  sfaoald  be  measured  by  its  potency.  By  this 
rale  let  qs  estimate  the  value  of  music,  by  first 
examioiog  its  capacity  to  move. 

Tbe  history  of  Music  is  as  ancient  as  the  use  of 
metals.  By  the  Mosaic  narrative,  that  primitive 
doeoment  of  the  human  race,  we  learn  that  the 
descendants  of  Cain  possessed  both.  But  by  the 
Mosic  of  the  Cainites,  we  are  not  to  understand 
our  own  more  complicated  and  sublime  forms  of 
melody.  Although  Music  was  first  applied  some- 
times to  magical,  or  rather  to  medicinal,  purposes, 
jet  its  principal  application  was  to  divine  uses. 
AW  nations  and  sects  have  been  as  unanimous  in 
the  religions  use  of  Music,  as  they  have  been  di- 
versified in  their  peculiar  ceremonials  and  creeds. 
The  greatest  conqueror  in  the  holy  nation  did  not 
only  compose  tbe  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but 
generally  set  them  to  Music  himself,  and  that  which 
he  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
became  a  national  treasure,  and  the  stimulant  of 
uniTeml  praise.  Even  Pagan  poets  intimate  how 
Mosic  should  be  applied,  when  they  represent  the 
Mases  as  surrounding  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their 
hjmos  about  bis  throne.  The  holy  Seriptnres 
come  to  ns  filled  with  "psalms  and  hymns  and 
^RTitoal  songs."  Foot  thousand  of  the  best  musi- 
cians in  the  nation  of  the  Jews  led  in  the  solemn 
temple  service.  Israel  mingled  the  symphonies  of 
trmbrel  and  triompliant  song  with  the  murmurs 
of  the  sabsiding  billows  on  the  shore  of  that  sea 
vhicb  had  jnst  swallowed  their  Egyptian  foe. 
David  made  his  palace  melodious  with  the  rever- 
berations of  his  imperial  harp.  Isaiah  sang  the 
elegy  of  Jerusalem's  destruction  in  tones  that 
vent  resounding  to  the  skies ;  and  the  imprisoned 
Apostles,  Paul  and  Silas,  made  the  jail  at  Philippi 
Tibrate  to  the  glorious  Music  which  chains  could 
not  bind  nor  midnight  conceal.  And  when  **  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh**  abolished  the  ritual  of  a  dis- 
pensation which  had  mainly  gone  to  decay,  he  re- 
cognized and  reanimated  that  which  was  most  di- 
Tine,  its  Music,  and  at  the  point  of  transition  from 
oM  to  new,  from  obsolete  ceremony  to  perpetual 
doty,  he  ^  sung  an  hymn  ;*'  and  when  he  had  gone 
to  Gethseraane,  to  Calvary,  and  to  Heaven,  he  lefl 
the  melody  of  rapturous  song,  to  accompany,  as  it 
had  commenced,  the  dispensation  of  eternal  life. 


Instrumental  accompaniments  were  invented  to  aid 
the  influence  of  voice  and  verse,  and  when  all  are 
united  in  holy  league,  there  is  nothing  earthly  which 
so  efifectually  presents  to  our  elevated  conceptions 

**  That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  consent. 
Aye  sung  around  the  sapphireoeolored  throne, 
To  him  thai  kits  thereon.    •    *    * 
Where  the  briiiht  semphimt  in  burning  row» 
Their  loud,  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow ; 
And  the  chernbic  hosts,  in  thousand  choirs, 
Tooch  their  celestial  harps  of  golden  wires." 

The  department  of  public  worship  of  which 
we  now  speak  is  in  harmony  with  the  most  uni- 
versal and  pervading  element  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse. Every  ray  of  light ;  every  particle  of 
rain,  snow  or  vapor;  every  blade  of  grass  that 
grows ;  every  leaf  that  expands ;  every  rose  that 
blooms;  the  sephyrs  that  fan  the  gossamer,  and  - 
the  bolt  that  rives  the  mountain  crag;  fountains 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  forests  swaying  before  the 
storm ;  the  sighing  reed  and  the  heaving  volcano ; 
the  gleaming  lake  and  the  thunder  of  old  ocean^s 
roar,  are  but  diflferent  notes  in  the  great  anthem  of 
nature,  which  charms  the  ear  of  God.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  its  Creator,  there  is  Music  in  every  thing 
that  moves,  and  in  every  thing  that  grows.  We 
read  how  '*  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God," — the  products  of  his  crea- 
tive power, — "  shouted  for  joy."  It  is  the  sublime 
expression  of  Euripides,  the  Grecian  poet,  *'  Thee, 
I  invoke,  thou  self-created  Being,  who  gave  birth 
to  Nature,  and  whom  light  and  darkness  and  the 
whole  train  of  globes  and  planets  encircle  with 
eternal  Music."    A  greater  poet  than  he  has  added, 

"  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  bebold'st, 
But  in  his  motion,  like  an  angel,  sings. 
Still  choiring  to  the  youiig-eyed  cherubim.** 

Architecture  has  been  compared  to  '* frozen  Mu- 
sic," and  even  in  such  a  congealed  state  it  is  glo- 
rious ;  but  in  its  more  liquid  form.  Music  is  beauty 
to  the  ear,  as  beauty  is  Music  to  the  eye.  When  it 
is  really  well  executed,  there  are  no  surer  wings 
than  seraphio  sounds,  to  lift  the  soul  to  heaven. 
Sounds  closely  resemble  feelings,  since  both  are 
invisible,  and  sounds  are  the  very  element  in  which 
the  feelings  live  and  move.  Hence  Music  easily 
enters  the  seat  of  feeling,  and  while  we  listen  we 
become  melodious  with  inarticulate  rapture,  and 
are  borne  on  the  stream  of  expressive  harmony. 
Music  is  the  revelation  of  the  adoration  of  heaven ; 
and  why  should  it  not  form  part  of  the  worship  of 
the  saints  in  this  world  of  darkness  and  death? 
lis  more  assiduous  cultivation  and  holy  use  would 
have  a  wonderful  eflfect  in  improving  our  taste,  as 
well  as  in  creating  a  more  general  relish  for  what 
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in  every  age  has  been  deenoed  the  most  ennobling 
of  pursuits,  and  the  highest  of  all  artificial  enjoy- 
ments.    It  is  this  which 


ti 


exalls  each  joy,  allays  each  grief. 


Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Subdaes  rhe  rage  of  poison  and  the  pTa?iie : 
And  heiTce  the  wise  of  ancient  days  adbr'd* 
One  power  of  physic — Melody  and  Son^c." 

Music  brightens  the  Mind  roai>*8  gloom,  and  re- 
vives the  veteran^s  joy.  The  peasant,  as  he  goes 
whistling  to  bis  task,  feels  less  of  his  weariness ; 
and  the  tired  stave  grows  happy,  if  be  can  but 
chime  his  toils  with  his  animated  song.  The  pri- 
soner, far  down  in  the  gloomy  mines,  can  sing  his 
griefs  to  rest ;  and  when  other  eloquence  avails  not 
to  rouse  a  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  wrongs.  Music, 
piping  in  cave  and  tower,  will  send  the  inspiration 
of  liberty  to  the  oppressed,  and  the  shrill  cry  of 
redress  to  the  abused.  The  wise  are  made  wiser 
by  its  power ;  and  its  ennobling  influence  will  leave 
the  traces  of  beauty  even  in 

*•  The  naouldy  vaults  of  the  dull  idiot's  brain.** 

In  the  second  place.  Music  has  religious  uses, 
because  it  is  potent  in  its  influence  upon  natural 
character,  the  intellect  and  the  soul. 

It  is  a  fact,  palpable  to  the  most  saperficial  ob- 
servation, that  Music  has  a  strong  moulding  influ- 
ence on  natural  character.  God  has  constructed 
us  alive  to  its  influence.  The  love  of  Music  is  a 
sign  of  a  good  disposition  ;  the  practice  of  it  will 
improve  a  bad  one.  Wonderfully  does  it  possess 
a  humanizing  and  polishing  power.  Poly  bins  tells 
us  that  this  beautiful  science  was  early  taught  to 
the  children  in  Arcadia,  and  by  this  means  that 
people  became  the  most  amiable  of  the  Greeks. 
Pythagoras  used  it  always  before  going  to  bed. 
The  students  in  the  ancient  schools  of  the  prophets 
gave  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Music. 
Hence  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  at  a  certain  place, 
*'  Thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming 
down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  ta- 
bret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them ;  and  they 
shall  prophesy ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and 
shalt  he  turned  into  another  man,'*^  And  in  the  second 
book  of  Kings  we  find  Elisha  calling  in  a  devout  Le- 
vite,  to  play  and  sing  before  him,  to  calm  and  raise 
his  spirits,  to  receive  the  message  of  the  Almighty. 
*'  But  now  bring  me  a  minstrel.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him.*'  When  Saul  was  exas- 
perated and  lashed  into  fury  by  his  own  strong  pas- 
bions,  David  came  before  him  with  his  sweet  harp 
and  holy  song.  These  were  potent  to  chase  away 
the  evil  spirit,  and  calm  the  ruffled  temper.  Op- 
pressed by  the  mournful  distress  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  the  great  prophet  called  for  Music  on  "  an ; 
instrument  of  ten  strings"  to  compose  his  soul  after 
zealous  agitation,  that  he  might  be  put  into  a  meet 
condition  to  receive  the  calm  visions  of  God. 


It  is  well  known,  that  if  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, when  in  foreign  lands,  hears  the  wild  and  sim- 
ple notes  of  the  Ranchez-Vaches,  which,  played 
upon  the  Alpine  horn,  had  charmed  him  in  his 
infancy,  the  most  ardent  and  ungovernable  longing 
is  excited  once  more  to  climb  the  cliffs  and  Davi- 
Q^ate  the  waters  of  his  native  canton.  And  it  has 
been  said  by  one  who  well  understood  the  moral 
effect  of  Music,  that  in  Germany  this  delightful 
science  creates  for  the  care-worn  laborer  another 
and  a  better  world,  a  middle  region  between  this 
earth  where  wealth  and  the  enjoyments  it  procures 
are  allotted  to  the  few^  while  to  the  many  are  as- 
signed privations,  contumelies,  irremediable  pover- 
ty, and  that  future  world  where  Equality,  that  ban- 
ished exile  from  the  earth,  has  fixed  its  only  and 
last  abode.  It  is  to  that  ideal  region  that  the  Ger- 
man peasant^s  mind  is  gently  wafted  on  the  wings 
of  melody,  by  the  sofl  voices  of  his  wife,  daugh- 
ters and  sons,  together  with  the  strains  of  his  own 
flute  or  hautboy.  The  great  English  poet  recorded 
eternal  truth  in  the  lines  which  declare  that  there  is 

*' Nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

Bat  Music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature : 
The  man  that  ha»h  no  Music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sooods, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  8trstag«ms  iind  spoils ; 
I'hc  motions  of  bis  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

Our  second  remark  under  this  head  relates  to 
the  influence  of  Music  on  the  human  intellect. 
All  good  men,  in  every  age,  have  felt  that  this 
power  is  great.  The  prophets,  as  is  seen  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  took  their  station  by  the 
side  of  majestic  rivers,  that  in  the  stillness  and  de- 
lightful scenery  around  them,  they  might,  tbroogh 
the  soft  murmur  of  the  water,  be  refreshed,  enli- 
vened, and  prepared  for  the  Divine  ecstacies.  The 
testimony  of  President  Edwards  will  illustrate  this 
position.  '^I  felt  God,  so  to  speak,  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  thunder-storm  ;  and  used  to  take  the 
opportunity,  at  such  times,  to  fix  myself  in  order  to 
view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings  play,  and 
hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God*8  thun- 
der, which  often  times  was  exceedingly  entertain* 
ing,  leading  me  to  sweet  contemplation  of  my  glo- 
rious God.  While  thus  engaged,  it  alw.ays  seemed 
natural  to  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my  medita- 
tions, or  to  put  my  thoughts  -in  soliloquies  with  s 
singing  voice.*' 

A  like  sovereignty  over  intellect  is  latent  in  su- 
perior instrumental  or  vocal  Music.  MUtoo  listenel 
to  his  organ  for  his  solemn  inspiration;  Boordir 
loue  used  his  violin  freely  before  preaching  to  tbi 
intellectual  court;  Lord  Bacon  had  music  ofiei 
played  in  the  room  adjoining  his  study ;  and  Leo* 
narda  de  Viuci  painted  most  sublimely  when  mi 
lodious  notes  resounded  most  profusely  near 
studies.  Regaling  the  weary  with  sweet  Music 
like  besprinkling  a  close  apartment  with  odorifei 
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rood  water;  the  heat  that  enervates  is  dispersed, 
iod  fragrant  eoergy  stimulates  the  gratified  sense. 
Tbe  following  are  words  of  truth  which  Chrysos- 
loa,  the  distinguished  GreAk  father,  uttered  long 
igo.  **  No  one  of  the  slothful  multitude  ever  de- 
parted from  the  church  retaining  a  prophetic  or 
apostolic  seoteoce ;  but  verses  of  the  psalms  they 
chaot  at  home,  and  repeat  when  passing  through 
\he  forum.  If  a  man  be  inflamed  with  anger,  if  he 
be  iofbriate  with  rage ; — should  a  holy  psalm  stoat 
00  his  ear  melodious,  tranquil  he  departs,  subdued 
aod  harmonized  by  music's  power."  This  good 
mo  had  experienced  something  of  that  influence 
vbieh 

"-^  comes  o*er  tbe  ear  like  ihe  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.** 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  good  Music  has  a 
tendeocy  to  make  its  admirer  eflfeminate.  On  the 
coQtrary,  it  is  the  most  bracing  and  energetic  spe- 
cies of  eloquence.  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  in 
Haodel's  Messiah  has  ofle«  brought  vast  audiences 
QDcoDsciously  to  their  feet ;  and  Hayden's  Crea- 
tioo,  Beethoven's  Oratories,  and  Mosart's  Requiem 
u»ch  at  ooce  tbe  intellect  and  heart  with  a  talis- 
aaoic  power  greater  than  would  the  light,  the  sea- 
sofis,  or  even  the  crucifixion,  which,  through  sounds, 
they  represent.  To  have  this  effect,  however, 
Mosie  most  be  deep  and  honest.  Imagination  and 
ibe  skill  of  profound  and  spontaneous  emotion  must 
looTe  in  the  strains  which  are  designed  to  move 
^ers.  The  Marseilles  hyrao  became  the  migh- 
ty iospiraiion  of  the  French  RevslutioB,  because 
it  fiist  sfnng  from  a  soul  of  fire,  and  was  repeated 
bj  those  who  were  full  of  feeling.  Sophocles 
^e  a  tzeroendons  effect  to  vocal  thought  when 
^  sasg  ts  the  Music  of  his  lyre  in  the  chorus  of 
^  owB  tragedies.  Solon  and  Timotheus  of  Ax- 
^^^  ia  like  manner,  produced  an  overwhelming 
iafloenee  on  large  auditories  of  most  illustrious 
persons.  We  have  ourselves  seen  a  most  thrill- 
^i  impreseion  produced  on  three  thousand  highly 
cDltiiated  citizens  while  one  gentleman  sang  ^^The 
AngePs  Whisper,''  accompanied  by  the  soft  touches 
of  his  wife's  piano.  The  Spartan  troops  marched 
to  the  aoBiid  6f  flutes  when  they  went  to  the  most 
<^eadly  strifes ;  and  moral  heroes  have  found  high 
i^piration  in  melodious  tones. 

Mosic  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  securing  the 
^mpfa  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  There  is 
«»re  of  Luther's  soul  in  the  "  Old  Hundred"  he 
(composed  than  in  any  other  single  work.  It  is 
sabiioiely  interesting  to  contemplate  that  great  re- 
tvimer  with  Music  for  his  solace  and  inspiration, 
^  the  conversion  of  universal  opinion  for  his 
**s^-  When  he  could  no  longer  write,  by  reason 
«f  exhaostion,  he  sang.  When  he  had  wearied  him- 
self in  struggling  with  his  own  great  conceptions 
^'i'  truth,  or  when  he  was  prostrated  in  antagonizing 


with  error,  he  gave  utterance  to  thoughts,  other- 
wise unutterable,  througii  the  notes  of  his  flute. 
He  6a5w  that  the  devils  fled  from  his  flute.  Be- 
tween Music  and  martyrdom  his  great  soul  vibrated, 
full  of  confidence,  and  entranced  with  glory ;  and 
between  these  poles  of  his  existence  there  were 
more  than  continents  of  rapture  for  him  to  enjoy. 
''  Come,"  said  he,  one  day  to  Melancthon,  as  the 
storm  of  persecution  thickened  most  frightfully, 
'*  Come,  let  us  sing  the  forty-sii^th  Psalm :  and  let 
earth  and  hell  do  their  worst." 

The  invigorating  influence  of  Music  w*a8  well 
understood  by  Milton,  and  is  thus  described  by  him 
in  Paradise  Regained. 

— — — "  Go,  view 


The  schools  of  ancient  sagps  ;  lie  who  brctl 

GrPHt  Alexander  to  suMue  (he  world. 

Lyceum  there,  find  painted  Stoa  next ; 

Tiiere  thou  sliult  hear  andieHrn  the  HoereC  power 

Of  hamionjr  in  tooes  and  numtiera  hit. 

By  voice  or  hitnU,  and  various  mcasar'd  verse, 

iCulian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odea.'* 

In  the  third  place,  we  plead  fur  sacred  Music 
because  it  has  a  high  use  in  its  direct  influence  on 
tke  soul.  Thanks  be  to  Godi — there  is  such  a 
thing  in  this  fallen  world  as  pure,  spiritual,  sublime 
devotion,  and  this  should  be  the  soul  or  all  our  pub- 
lic worship.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  religious  feeling  is  neither  to  be  neglected 
nor  despised ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  coa.d 
verify  the  agreeable  truth  that,  **  as  nightingales 
sing  sweetest  where  there  is  an  echo,  so  do  our 
hearts  speak  most  audibly  where  Music  is  around 
them."  Sacred  melody  strengthens  devotion,  ad- 
vances praise  iitte  rapture,  repeats  every  act  of 
worship,  and  embalms  in  tbe  mind  more  lasting  im- 
pressions, than  those  which  accompany  transient 
forms  of  words,  uttered  in  homily  or  creed.  The 
fear,  iove,  sorrow,  and  indignation  which  are  awa- 
kened in  the  mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make 
the  heart  better,  and  create  aspirations  based  on 
causes  the  most  rational  and  praiseworthy.  Thus 
in  innocence,  pleasure  and  duty  may  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the  holier 
may  be  our  religion.  Christianity  requires  us  to 
abase  ourselves  in  humility,  but  not  to  debase  our- 
selves, nor  to  degrade  the  noblest  cause  by  a  Van- 
dal-like contempt  for  what  Godwin  natace  and  art 
has  created  beautiful  and  good. 

Tbe  sermon  is  designed  to  teach  theological 
principles  and  practical  morality  ;  prayers  are  the 
medium  of  acceptable  worship ;  but  tbe  nearest 
approach  that  earthly  beings  can  make  to  the  ado- 
ration of  angels,  is,  when  they  lift  their  hearts 
with  their  voices  in  solemn  thankfulness  to  Al- 
mighty God.  The  old  Cameronians,  those  heroi- 
cal  fathers  of  Scottish  piety,  were  so  fully  con- 
scious of  this,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
personal  dangers  they  would  unaoimonsly  lift  up  a 
full  chorus  ijD  singing  their  psalms.     English  sol. 
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diets  were  frequently  by  this  means  guided  to  the 
dens  and  caves  where  those  persecuted  Christians 
were  concealed,  when  the  solitude  of  night  on  the 
mountains  was  broken  by  peaU  of  melody,  poured 
from  hearts  that  felt,  from  lips  now  eloquent  in 
chanting  the  anthems  of  heaven. 

The  empire  of  Music  extends  beyond  the  grave. 
its  influence  is  more  direct,  and  perhaps  more  en- 
nobling than  any  other  of  the  fine  arts.  The  sister 
powers  indirectly  move  ideas ;  this  grasps  at  once 
with  strongest  hold  upon  the  soul.  Next  to  divine 
grace,  it  possesses  the  mightiest  transforming  power. 
Music  doubles  our  conception  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  and  makes  us  feel  capable  of  the  noblest  ef- 
forts. It  is  incapable  in  itself  of  expressing  mean- 
ness, and  never  utters  falsehood.  Through  its 
harmony  we  make  the  nearest  discovery  of  the  se- 
cret of  the  Creator,  and  most  profoundly  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  life.  The  powers  of  music  have 
never  been  exercised  in  their  highest  perfection, 
until  they  -have  been  devoted  to  the  services  of 
religion.  In  this,  their  high  subordination,  the 
humble  Christian  will  feel 

"  -~—  such  sacred  and  bomeofeU  delight, 
Sach  sober  ceruinty  of  wsking  bliss," 

as  he  never  knew  before.  The  effect  is  inexpli- 
cable ;  and  yet  we  know  that  judicious  singing  is 
much  more  efficaoions  even  upon  the  unconverted 
than  ordinary  preaching.  When  the  sermon  has 
fallen  powerless  upon  the  hearer,  melting  Music,  like 
the  Saviour's  tender  look  on  the  wayward  Peter,  has 
oflen  pierced  to  the  quick ;  and  he  who  was  just 
now  indifferent,  becomes 

«*All  car. 

And  takes  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." 

The  most  solemn  and  judicious  preaching  will 
generally  do  no  more  than  fill  the  fountains  of  the 
attentive  soul :  it  is  often  the  prerogative  of  Music 
to  break  these  fountains,  and  give  vent  to  penitence 
or  joy*  or  both  combined.  Hence  the  custom  is  a 
very  laudable  one,  to  commence  public  services 
with  a  pious  chant.  It  prepares  the  general  mind 
for  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  It  diffuses  a 
calmness  over  turbulent  feelings,  and  dissipates 
those  vain  and  sinful  thoughts  which  prevent  a 
suitable  performance  of  that  great  duty  of  thanks- 
giving to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  infinite  stores 
of  blessings  he  has  bestowed.  It  would  be  well 
for  tts  to  profit  by  the  hints  in  the  poet*s  descrip- 
tion of  angelic  worship. 

"Then  cro«»Ded  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took, 
Harps  ever  tiin'd,  that,  glittering  by  their  side, 
Like  qiiirers  hang,  %nd  with  preatiMe  eiMei, 
With  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
The  SHcred  song,  and  wuken  raptures  high : 
No  one  exempt,  no  voice  hat  well  could  join 
Melodious  part— such  concord  is  in  Heaven." 

The  influence  of  such  spiritual  worship  is  of  the 
worthiest  kind.     The  good  Herbert   of  England 


was  accustomed  to  spend  whole  days  alone  in  the 
cathedral  at  Salisbury,  and  he  has  left  it  on  record, 
*'  that  his  time  spent  in  prayer,  and  church  Music, 
elevated  his  soul,  and  was  his  heaven  upon  earth." 

The  power  of  cultivating  sweet  melody  is  the 
glorious  prerogative  of  intell^ent  beings.  Noaoi* 
Rial  can  keep  time  in  bis  walk  or  other  motiooB. 
The  birds  do  not  keep  time  in  their  songs.  Eveo 
the  Music  of  the  spheres  is  irregular ;  but  the  ra- 
premacy  of  mind  is  developed  in  self-control,  and 
in  the  harmony  of  measured  praise.  The  sacred 
writers  have  been  careful  to  point  out  this  eierciie 
as  a  part  of  religious  duty.  "Awake  up,  my 
glory ,^*  said  David,  '^  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as 
long  as  I  live ;  I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God  while 
I  have  my  being."  The  apostle,  addressing  the 
Ephesians,  described  how  they  might  glorify  God 
in  their  body  while  *^  speaking  to  themselves  io 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and 
making  melody  in  their  heart  to  the  Lord."  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  public  vor* 
ship  remains  to  us  a  privilege  and  a  duty,  ve  should 
*'  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  come  before 
his  presence  with  singing.'^ 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  uses  of  Music,  let 
me,  before  dosing,  mention  several  particulars 
requisite  to  render  sacred  Mnsic  useful.  These, 
among  others,  are  expression,  distinct  aceentuatioD, 
and  profound  emotion. 

In  the  first  pl^ce,  much  depends  upon  giving  sp^ 
cific  expression  to  what  we  sing.  Every  piece  of 
sacred  composition  has  a  particular  sentimeot  to  be 
expressed,  and  regard  should  always  be  had  to  this 
in  our  attempts  at  harmonious  utterance.  It  is  the 
same  in  that  department  of  God^e  great  choir  vrhieh 
is  found  in  nature.  Every  bird  that  sings  expresses 
its  own  peculiar  existence  by  a  peculiar  note.  How 
diflferent  are  the  tones  of  tlie  mother-bird,  as  she 
mourns  the  loss  of  her  stolen  yonng,  from  those 
with  which  she  ordinarily  calls  them.  Sounds  be- 
come musical  by  their  richness,  clearness,  indi- 
vidual fullness;  by  their  relation  to  each  other ;bj 
rhythm,  time,  and  melody ;  by  their  transitions  and 
expressive  modifications. 

When  this  peculiar  excellence  of  public  singing 
is  neglected,  much  of  its  power  is  entirely  lost. 
When  good  sentiments  are  strikingly  expressed, 
the  profligate  even  will  be  startled  as  if  an  sngel 
spoke.  A  young  wanderer,  under  the  covert  of 
night,  was  wending  his  way  in  New- York  to  the 
doors  of  hell,  when  he  chanced  to  pass  under  a  win- 
dow where  virtue  sang  with  touching  tones  that  beau- 
tiful piece—"  Home,  Sweet  Home."    He  felt  M 

**  Sare  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  voeal  air 
To  testify  the  hidden  residence." 

Music  shattered  the  obduracy  of  his  heart ;  ki 

grew  penitent  as  he  listened,  and  immediately  Tt> 

turned  to  God,  and  ibaod  a  home  in  thejoyaof  * 

virtuous  life. 
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There  is  do  more  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  than  good  Musie;  and 
there  are  few  obstacles  so  insurmountable  and 
repaUive  as  bad  psalmody.  The  moat  eloquent 
Mrmon  ever  preached  may  be  counteracted  by  an 
iotppropriale  tune,  badly  sung.  A  whole  week's 
slodj  and  the  solicitude  of  months  may  be  entirely 
fnutraied  by  discordant  attempts  at  Music,  over 
vhicb  the  intelligent  minister  would  sit  down  in 
his  palpit  and  weep. 

Id  order  to  secure  the  expression  so  desirable,  we 
mast,  io  tbe  second  place,  acquire  the  power  of  dis- 
tinct accentuetion.  The  great  advantage  of  vocal 
Music  Jies  in  its  capacity  of  speaking  words  and 
seatiiDeDts,  of  instructing  while  it  delights.  But 
this  adraatage  is  lost  if  those  who  sing  do  not  give 
proper  accent  to  what  they  express.  This  excel- 
lence relates  to  the  manner  in  which  sounds  are 
ottered,  without  reference  to  their  loudness,  or 
Mfuess,  or  to  their  pitch  in  the  Musical  scale. 
The  same  note  may  be  struck  on  a  drum,  with  a 
glove  or  with  a  stick,  but  the  accent  of  it  will  be 
Terj  different.  The  note  of  a  harpaichord  may  be 
the  same  as  that  of  a  piano- forte,  but  the  accent 
differs  widely,  because  the  sound  of  one  is  produ- 
ced by  a  quill,  the  other  by  a  hammer.  The  ob- 
ject of  Masic,  in  the  church  as  elsewhere,  is  to 
pre  increased  effect  to  the  sentiments  eipr-essed 
by  the  words.  This  requires  that  every  note  should 
be  struck  with  confidence,  distinctness,  and — 

Thirdly,  that  all  should  be  uttered  with  appro- 
priate and  sincere  emotion.  Some  of  the  best  com- 
posers of  Music  in  the  world  seem  to  be  most  in- 
floeoced  by  this  truth  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the 
right  tone  (o  their  accompaniment,  first  commit  to 
Qemory  the  thought  and  language  they  are  to  sing. 
They  first  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  language  committed  to 
iheir  &kill,  and  then  utter  it  melodiously  to  the  tone 
of  the  spontaneous  Music  of  their  enraptured  soul. 
Io  speakiog  and  singing,  we  must  first  deeply  feel 
nhu  we  would  have  strongly  move.  What  we 
borrow  from  others  must  be  again,  as  it  were,  born 
in  Ds,  to  produce  efifect.  Imitation  of  excellence 
is  ^ways  impotent  to  do  good.  Art  cannot  pos- 
sess efficiency  independent  of  nature.  In  elo- 
qaeoce  and  Music  we  can  give  nothing  to  our  fel- 
low men  but  ourselves. 

There  can  be  but  little  well-grounded  hope  for 
the  existence  of  high  Musical  excellence  in  this 
cocniDootly  until  Musical  education  is  earlier  com- 
inenced,  more  assiduously  cultivated,  and  the  har- 
BKmy  of  Divine  love  is  more  deeply  implanted  in 
oar  sonb  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  elements  of  Music  should  mingle  freely  with 
^l  other  elements  of  youthful  education.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  sing  as  well  as  to  talk,  read 
^  prty.  Christiaos  in  general,  and  parents  in 
pMicnlar,  should  be  watchful  over  the  harmonious 
Vacation  of  youth.    No  recreation  is  so  innocent, 


and  no  solace  is  so  sweet,  as  the  soothing  and  ani- 
mated tones  of  Music. 

Musical  talent  should  be  more  sought  out  and 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  high  praises  of  the 
sanctuary  of  God.  There  is  no  danger  of  too 
much  sanctified  Music.  God  is  never  offended 
with  too  highly  cultivated  praise.  Instead  of  mere 
sound  give  us  real  melody ^  and  it  will  never  be  too 
abundant.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  worship 
where  their  was  a  choir  of  two  hundred,  chanting 
to  the  mellow  thunder  of  an  organ  that  made  the 
whole  house  quake,  and  there  was  neither  confu- 
sion, discord,  nor  oppressive  notes  in  those  songs 
of  glorious  praise.  There  is  already  an  evident 
improvement  in  the  sacred  Mnsic  of  the  South, 
and  the  cause  should  be  well  sustained.  The  cus- 
tom of  having  oratorios  is  a  good  one.  As  the 
public  taste  is  improved,  Music  will  be  more  and 
more  appreciated.  The  most  Gothic  and  disgrace- 
ful of  all  prejudices,  is  the  strange  prejudice  against 
harmonious  tones, — it  always  springs  from  discor- 
dant if  not  degraded  souls.  Had  we  more  fre- . 
quent  Musical  entertainments  among  us,  they  would 
not  a  little  purify  and  exalt  our  passions ;  give  our 
thoughts  a  holier  torn,  and  cherish  those  Divine 
impulses  in  the  soul,  which  are  felt  by  those  who 
are  not  stultified  in  ignorance  or  stupified  by  sen- 
sual  pleasure. 

Finally,  we  need  more  of  the  melody  of  Divine 
love  in  the  soul,  created  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
will  render  the  sense  of  duty  acute,  and  all  who 
feel  it  will  contribute  in'  every  possible  way  to  ren- 
der public  worship  attractive,  and  the  ordinances 
of  our  holy  religion  productive  of  universal  good. 
Under  its  peaceable  intlaence  prejudicea  will  dis- 
appear; all  who  can  sing  will  be  magnanimous 
enough  to  consecrate  their  talents  on  a  common 
altar ;  fickleness  will  give  place  to  ferVency,  and 
one  desire  to  glorify  God  will  possess  the  public 
mind. 

Let  the  writer  remind  his  readers  that  there  is 
one  place  in  the  universe  of  the  Almighty  where 
there  is  no  singing.  Let  him  warn  you  of  sin  and 
its  dreadful  results,  and  earnestly  entreat  you  who 
sing  on  earth,  so  to  utter  the  accents  of  contrition 
and  the  raptures  of  renovating  love,  that  you  may 
be  prepared  forever  to  sing  "  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb." 

Richmond^  Feb.,  1843. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 


These  are  so  called  from  Artois^  in  France,  where  they 
were  first  used.  They  are  deep,  slender  bores  in  the  earth, 
descending  hundreds  of  feet,  until  they  reach  some  vein  of 
water,  which  commenced  in  some  higher  place  than  the 
welKs  mouth.  Of  course,  this  water,  tending  to  seek  the 
level  of  its  source,  rises,  and  runs  out  at  the  top  of  the 
bore — somfeiimes  in  a  decided  jet.  Such  a  well  was  finished 
a  few  months  ago,  at  Eutaw,  in  Greene  county,  Alabama  ; 
224  feet  deep,  and  yielding  a  large  supply  of  good  water. 
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Something  Abtntt  Loafers. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  LOAFERS. 

We  live,  it  may  be  said,  to  make  observations. 
We  make  them  and  use  \hem.  The  various  oc- 
currences of  life  are  briefly  chronicled  in  our  memo- 
ries, shaped  by  our  inventions  <and  put  into  force  by 
oar  wills.  We  live  too  that  we  may  philosophize ; 
at  least,  the  scholastic  development  of  the  com- 
munity do  so.  Life,  therefore,  is  a  very  serious 
affair,  and  whatever  thereto  appertains  sacred ;  this 
is  the  case  with  Loafirs. 

A  want  of  that  deep-seated  refinement,  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  parts 
to  a  well-ordered  whole,  of  a  variety  of  compli- 
cated causes  to  produce  an  admirable  effect,  and 
an  absence  of  that  sinceriiy  which  sees  a  some- 
thing of  good  in  all  the  various  classes  of  society, 
has  given  birth  to  many  unfortunate  remarks  upon 
this  singular  and  wide-spread  genus  of  our  race. 
Many  a  good  and  profitable  thing  has  thus  been 
cried  down  by  popular  indelicacy.  The  finest  arts, 
the  best  of  sciences,  were  hooted  at  by  the  oracu- 
lar owls  of  conservatism,  the  dissenters  from  the 
excellence  of  novelties.  It  needs  not  to  run  back 
to  the  ofl-cited  cases  of  Galileo,  Fulton,  and  others, 
mariyts  to  the  faith  that  was  in  them  of  their  own 
powers,  and  the  bounty  of  nature  in  general.  Their 
history  is  now  in  the  mouths  of  school-boys.  It 
is  now  admitted  that  the  new  is  always  the  butt 
for  the  poisoned  arrows  of  malicious  wits,  and  the 
constant  aim  of  those  deplorable  geniuses,  who, 
having  nothing  original  in  themselves,  deny  inven- 
tion to  all  others. 

It  were  a  valuable  thing,  to  know  the  name  of 
the  first  man  who  acted  tiie  part  of  a  pure  and 
unadulterated  Loafer  on  the  stage  of  human  life ; 
if  we  could  trace  the  deep  benignity  to  its  well- 
spring  in  that  unfathomable  heart,  which  originally 
proclaimed  to  the  admiring  spectators  the  obvious 
glory  of  hanging  out  in  the  sun  on  a  warm  morning, 
and  taking  it  easy.  There  was  that  in  him,  which 
has  sent  rejoicing  into  the  minds  of  a  whole  cloud 
of  unfortunate  individuals,  who,  having  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do  in  this  world,  would  have  speedily  cut 
their  throats  and  evanished  therefrom,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  grand  discovery  of loafing. 

Look  at  that  unobtrusive  person,  against  the  post 
yonder,  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Observe  his 
quietness.  He  is  as  calm  as  an  expiring  candle, 
or  a  moonlight  scene.  He  is  as  silent  as  a  man 
who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  or  a  museum  after 
the  hour  for  closing.  The  very  soul  of  placidity 
sits  upon  the  half  raised  eyelid,  the  venerable, 
crownless  hat,  the  long  unbrushed  hair,  and  the  par- 
tially-smoked cigar  that  protrudes  from  his  serious 
lips.  No  restless  negro  with  his  active  fingers 
has  plied  the  brush  over  those  antiquated  shoes,  on 
which  the  collected  dust  of  apparent  centuries 
rests.  His  pantaloons  have  long  since  flowered, 
and  are  nov  perfectly  seeded ;  his  coat  has  just 


holes  enough  in  it  to  vindicate  its  years, — his  whole 
appearance  is  removed  at  a  great  distance  from 
splendor.     He  is  a Loafer. 

This  innocent,  unoffending,  stationary  person,  as 
harmless  as  the  post  at  bis  back,  or  the  curb-stone 
at  his  feet,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  exception 
apparently,  among  men,  at  which  satire  could  not 
be  aimed.  To  an  angel  or  some  good  spirit  from 
another  sphere,  how  perfectly  absurd,  how  vindic- 
tively savage,  an  assault  upon  a  Loafer  would  ap- 
pear. Attack  the  shadow  of  a  lamp-post,  the  im- 
moveable tin  spout,  or  a  brick  pavement  rather  than 
him.  He  is  a  denizen  of  the  sunshine  when  it  feels 
pleasant,  and  a  haunter  of  the  shade  when  it  grows 
comfortable — a  valuable  invention  for  the  con- 
suming of  half-smoked  cigars, — an  old-clothes 
horse, — solemn  as  a  mist^noffensive  as  a  water- 
ing-pot. 

The  position  of  Loafers  in  society  is  not  inde- 
finite. It  is  frequently  said  of  this  class-— they  hold 
no  place  in  society;  an  Ishmaelitish  propensity 
dwells  in  them  to  wander  and  become  scarce ;  they 
are  seen  here  for  a  moment  and  then  gone,  not  like 
birds  of  passage  that  come  back  at  regular  periods, 
but  like  will-o-the-wisps  that  flare  up  brightly  ooe 
instant,  then  sink  forever.  A  plague,  we  say,  be 
in  the  bones  of  those  who  thus  revile  the  character 
of  these  gentle  wanderers.  It  is  the  Loafer's  of- 
fice to  produce  himself  in  a  great  variety  of  places 
in  a  short  time.  He  does  not  love  eternal  repose, 
but  occasionally  slides  ofi*  in  the  shades  of  even- 
ing, and  migrates  from  tavern  to  tavern ;  but  with 
so  much  humility,  such  pure  peacefulness,  and  so 
obvious  a  disregard  of  splendor,  that  we  consider 
bis  migratory  habits,  economical  and  to  be  desired. 

Loafers  generally,  are  shadows  haunting  side- 
walks, wharves,  museums  and  the  parks.  They 
neither  swarm  nor  congregate .  Like  the  stars  they 
come  alone .  Their  appearance  is  the  sign  of  peace. 
In  wars  they  are  not  to  be  seen,  nor  in  times  of 
storm,  danger  or  difficulty.  They  are  the  grand 
advocates  of  the  sublime  doctrine  of  social  equality, 
believing  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  They  are 
not  revolutionary  or  sans  culoties ;  for  althoogh 
ragged,  they  always  wear  clothes. 

We  have  not  been  successful  in  discovering  the 
religious  tenets  of  this  amiable  sect.  Even  if  they 
have  any  ctdtus  or  mode  of  worship,  'tis  doubtfal. 
Their  whole  lives  may  be  a  kind  of  adoration. 
They  do  in  a  manner  offer  themselves  upon  the  al- 
tar of  supreme  lazinesS)  and  thus,  doing  nothing 
with  them,  is  the  highest  devotion,  while  among 
others,  it  is  treachery  to  the  state. 

The  origin  of  this  grand  class  of  society  par- 
takes of  nothing  very  mysterious.  Its  cause  may 
be  discovered  in  a  sudden  ^contraction  of  the  circa- 
lating  medium,  and  the  high  rate  of  exchanges. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  always  against  the  Loafer. 
Their  demands  are  not  any  of  them  convertiWe 
into  cash.     Their  capital  stock  consists  of  splenii.d 
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assortmenu  of  fixst  rate  anecdotes,  which  they  re* 
tail  with  coosuiDauite  propriety.    They,  like  the 
geoeni  gorenimeiit,  are  mach  giren  to  contractingr 
loaoB,  priDcip^ly  for  "goes**  and  cigars.     Such 
beiog  the  simplicity  of  their  lives  they  are  never 
known  to  fail ;  or  if  they  should  ever  seek  advice  of 
lime  conning  spiders,  the  lawyers,  it  never  gets 
bejood  a  slight  adjostment  of  trifling  difficulties 
io  the  police  courts,  involving  the  rights  of  a  sin- 
gle gentlemao  to  pass  his  nights  under  an  awning 
instead  of  ander  a  roof,  or  the  legality  of  smoking 
1  cigar  which  does  not  happen  to  belong  to  the 
penoD  smoking  it,  or  something  of  this  like.    Loaf- 
en  never  marry,  having  no  desire  to  participate  in 
the  actiTity  required  to  keep  a  family  in  motion ; 
thej  never  are  observed  on  the  other  hand  to  commit 
suicide,  or  emigrate  to  Texas.     They  hold  no  of- 
fices io  the  government,  not  being  adapted  to  the 
tnoiaction  of  afiairs,  and  too  philosophical  to  pass 
their  lives  in  trying  to  get  people  into  trouble,  after 
tmog  to  get  them  out.     Quiet  yet  not  unaffable, 
polite  yet  not  excessively  so,  dressed  yet  not  dan- 
ii^  eontemplative  yet  not  speculative,  generous 
yet  not  profose,  they  pass  their  tranquil  lives  in 
wect  obscnrity,  neither  menaced  by  the  frowns  of 
the  rich,  nor  pestered  by  the  importunities  of  the 
Pw.  Fooe. 


SLIP-SLOP. 

I  would  not  give  a  button  for  a  man  who  has 
r€*ched  fifty  without  ever  having  had  an  enemy. 
It  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  has  been  utterly  useless 
ifl  society — a  milksop,  without  one  spark  of  energy 
to  act,  courage  to  dare,  or  fortitude  to  suffer,  in  be- 
^  of  right  against  wrong.  [This  remark  is  not 
^lly  new.] 

Some  enthusiasm  is  indispensable  to  greatness : 
^  it  most  be  a  generous  enthusiasm  too,  which 
voold  achieve  true  greatness.  Probably  few  men 
i^^Teled  mankind  along  any  new  and  eminently 
P^  path,  who,  early  in  their  career,  were  not 
^l^ed  upon  by  the  cold  hearted  or  the  foolish  as 
more  or  less  crazy.  Columbus,  and  Fulton,  and 
FoIton*i  precursor,  Fitch,  and  every  gteat  Re- 
fonner,— for  instance.  Their  project  haunts  their 
thoaghts  and  crowds  their  tongues  perpetually, — 
a  fixed  idea--tn  fact  a  monomania ;  until  experience 
*^*<^he$  them  discretion ;  and  they  learn  that  not 
^T  a  qniet  life,  exempt  from  ridicule,  but  even 
^  socceas  of  the  darling  scheme  itself,  depends 
opon  their  conciliating  mankind's  regard,  by  mani- 
festing commoQ  83nDpathies  and  common  sense. 

Pope,  my  favorite,  decidedly,  among  the  seoon- 
^^  poets, — ^indeed,  I  believe,  he  affords  me  more 
pleasure  than  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  though  he  dis- 
plays less  genius — in  his  Essay  on  Man,  has  done 


a  mischief  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement,  by 
the  sort  of  optimism  he  there  inculcates :  the  doc- 
trines of  which,  winged  by  his  numbers  and  pointed 
by  his  wit,  are  borne,  like  thistle-seeds,  into  every 
clime,  and  find  a  lodgment  in  every  mind.  The 
sentiment,  running  through  much  of  the  poem, 
that  *'  whatever  the  Creator  has  ordained,  is  best,*' 
I  shall  not  controvert,  if  taken  in  what  I  deem  its 
true  meaning.  But  if  it  imports,  that  all  things 
ought  forever  to  remain  as  they  now  happen  to  be, — 
and  there  are  people,  possessed  with  such  a  phan- 
tasy— I  deny  and  deride  it,  as  at  once  false,  absurd, 
and  mischievous.  It  would  at  once,  like  the  head 
of  Medusa,  petrify  every  reform  in  government, 
every  improvement  in  society — maintaining  kings 
and  subjects,  nobles  and  peasants,  rich  and  poor, 
unchangeably,  in  their  actual  condition.  But  such 
is  not  its  meaning.  It  means  no  more,  than  that 
the  universe  is  ordered  by  boundless  wisdom,  and 
that  man  should  be  content  with  the  faculties  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed  upon  him.  But  it  does  not 
exclude  the  propriety, — nay  the  imperious  duty-* 
of  his  employing  those  faculties  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. And  what  boundless  scope  does  not  this  in- 
terpretation give !  what  susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment !  While  optimism  seeks  only  to  "justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,"  let  us  cherish  it ;  but  when 
it  opposes  itself  as  a  barrier  to  man's  advance  to- 
wards that  high  goal,  which  his  maker  designed 
him  ever  to  approach,  perhaps  never  to  reach — 
let  us  spurn  it,  as  unworthy  of  our  character,  and 
of  our  destinies. 

Another,  kindred  doctrine,  runs  through  the  poem 
just  mentioned;  equally  calculated  to  palsy  the 
energies  of  beneficence  :  That  there  is  a  fixed 
chain  of  beings,  from  the  Almighty  down  to  an 
atom ;  and  that  each  link  in  this  chain  must  forever 
maintain  its  place,  or  else  the  regular  subordina- 
tion so  beauteous  to  the  poets'  eye,  be  destroyed. 
And  to  prove  his  idea  (or  rather  that  of  the  Ara- 
bian philosophers,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  it),  he  refers  to  various  inequalities  estab- 
lished by  Nature  among  th^  inanimate  creation, 
and  among  the  animate  irrational :  inferring  from 
the  whole,  not  only  that  mankind  in  general  need 
not  hope  for  exaltation  of  character,  or  of  condi- 
tion ;  but  that  each  individuah  or  set,  or  tribe,  or 
nation,  must  acquiesce  in  the  state,  absolute  or  re- 
lative, wherein  he  or  they  happen  to  be.  Because, 
by  an  eternal  law,  **  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than 
Jove,"  he  concludes  that  the  chasm  between  pea- 
sant and  King  is  unalterable :  and  because  the 
weed  does  not^-cannot — aspire  to  tower  with  the 
oak, — he  infers  that  the  classes  now  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  want,  should  never  hope  for  wisdom, 
wealth,  or  distinction.  To  such  absurdities  are 
those  betrayed,  who  employ  analogies  to  pr&ve^ 
what,  if  it  were  proved,  they  could  only  illustrate. 
Pope,  and  those  who,  perhaps  from  their  school 
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lessons,  adopt  his  riews,  forget  that  ineqaalities 
in  brutes  cannot  prove  a  necessary  and  anehange- 
able  inequality  in  man ;  because  the  vaunted  anal- 
ogy wholly  fails  in  many  important  particulars. 
Brutes  have  nothing  within,  which  prompts  to  rise — 
which  pants  for,  and  tends  to,  excellence ; — no  love 
of  wealth,  of  ease,  of  power,  of  fame, — ^no  self- 
esteem,  patriotism,  philanthropy,  religion^no  re- 
membrance of  past,  or  foresight  of  future  pleasure, 
or  pain — no  dread  of  Hell,  or  hope  of  Heaven. 

And  as  to  the  chain,  with  fixed,  indestructible 
links, — whajt  has  become  of  the  celestial  body, 
which  astronomers  think  was  at  a  recent  period 
sundered  into  the  3  last  discovered  planets  1 — 
Where  are  the  mammoth,  and  the  gigantic  masto- 
don, and  the  giants  who  (holy  writ  assures  us)  once 
existed  T  Where  the  numerous  tribes  of  plants, 
fishes,  birds,  and  shells,  now  extinct,  but  which 
modern  research  proves  to  have  abounded  of  oldl 

Perhaps  in  combatting  these  poetry-nursed,  if 
not  poetry-born  opinions,  it  may  be  thought  that  I 
have  been  warring  with  shadows ;  but  I  am  greatly 
deceived  if  they  have  not  ihsinuated  themselves 
unawares,  and  very  mischievously,  into  many  a 
mind.     Let  them  pass. 

Skrvktus,  it  is  said  [He,  whom  Calvin  burned 
for  his  wrong  belief  about  the  five  points]  wrote 
a  book,  about  1531,  in  which  he  plainly  anticipates 
Harvey,  in  describing  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Two  paragraphs,  containing  this  description,  in 
their  original  Latin,  are  quoted  by  Taylor  [I  think 
that  is  his  name]  in  his  recent  book  concerning  the 
Eminent  Men  of  Elizabeth^s  time — chapter  on  Cal- 
vin and  the  church  of  Geneva."  The  book  was 
lately,  and  perhaps  is  now  for  sale  in  some  of  the 
R  .  .  .  d  book-stores. 


At  the  age  of  13,  George  Washington  copied 
into  a  sort  of  memorandum  book  which  he  then 
kept,  a  set  of  rtUes  for  behavior,  the  influence  of 
which  seems  dearly  discernible,  upon  the  whole  of 
his  illustrious  life.  One  of  the  most  striking  and 
useful  was, — **  never,  in  the  presence  of  others,  to 
do  any  act  which  might  seem  to  imply  a  slight,  or 
disregard,  iof  them  :  but  to  accompany  every  move- 
ment with  a  gesture  or  look  of  courtesy  and  respect, 
at  least  so  as  to  show  a  mindfulness  that  others  are 
present."  See  these  admirable  rules  in  Sparks* 
Life  of  Washington. 

They  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who,  in  a  stage- 
coach, place  their  feet  upon  a  seat  on  which  a  fel- 
low passenger  is  sitting— by  all  who  smoke  in  a 
stage-coach,  or  other  confined  place  where  other 
persons  are — by  all  who  indicate  a  contempt  for 
one  near  them,  by  huomiing  a  tune,  or  other  un- 
courteons  noise — in  short,  by  all  the  vulgar  or  rude 
people,  who  think  their  free  carriage  is  blunt  hon- 
esty, when  in  truth  it  is  only  a  mean  selfishness. 
For  true  politeness  is  nothing  but  a  constant  thought 


for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  others :  of  coarse  im- 
politeness is  nothing  but  a  constant  tbosght  of  our 
own  ease  and  comfort. 

Persons  now  living,  who  remember  F&trick 
Henry,  expatiate  so  much  upon  the  magic  of  his 
voice  and  look,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  those 
were  very  important,  if  not  the  chief  ingredieoti, 
in  his  eloquence. 

Ho  was  remarkable,  they  say  also,  for  addreniog 
to  every  man,  discourse  relative  to  that  man^s  call- 
ing:  to  a  farmer,  about  farming ;  to  a  tanner,  about 
tanning ;  to  a  physician,  about  medicine ;  &c.  &e. 
He  used  to  say,  that  he  never  met  with  a  man  bo 
ignorant,  but  that  be  learned  something  from  him.— 
There  is  a  sensible  remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
the  same  effect,  in  the  Fortanes  of  Nigel. 

The  Athenians  not  only  sang  hymns  at  their 
greatest  festival,  in  honor  of  Harmodius  and  Aui* 
TOGiTON,  who  bad  delivered  their  state  from  ly- 
rany, — but  decreed,  that  no  slave  should  bear  ih« 
names  of  those  heroes.  How  different  io  Ame- 
rica !  Numberless  slaves  among  us, — and  still  mow 
of  white  men,  some  of  whom  deserve  to  be  slires, 
have,  as  christian  names,  Jefferson,  Madison,  u^ 
even  Washington ! 

Few  things  are  more  trying  to  the  good  nature 
of  a  cleanly  person,  than  to  see  men  spit  upon  his 
floor,  or  carpet,  or  wall.  When  the  filth,  thus 
ejected,  is  made  worse  by  a  mixture  of  tobacco 
juice, — it  is  an  aggravation  of  indignity,  which  ws 
may  well  wonder  that  either  one  gentleman  should 
brook,  or  another  should  perpetrate.  The  matter 
is  not  much  mended,  when  the  apartment  thus  pol- 
luted is  the  joint  one  of  both  parties,  or  is  shared 
by  them  with  others,  whether  few  or  manj.  A 
gentleman,  of  no  church,  lately  at  a  religious  meet- 
ing, placed  his  hat  opon  the  floor,  under  his  seat. 
When  be  took  it  op,  he  found  it  so  nastied  by  the 
tobacco-spittle  of  a  professor  of  religion  who  sat 
behind  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  it  washed ! 
And  it  was  with  diflScolty  cleansed.  A  prett] 
opinion  of  religious  professors,  that  gentleman  vai 
likely  to  form — if  that  was  a  (air  specimen ! 

The  absurdities  of  Boz,  in  bis  late  book  abou 
us,  are  on  no  account  so  much  to  be  regretted,  ii 
because  they  made  us  despise  almost  the  only  thioj 
in  it  that  was  not  despicable — ^his  broadside  agaio^ 
our  h>bit  of  spitting.— The  necessity  of  kindoei^ 
to  the  efficacy  of  counsel,  never  was  more  hapM 
exemplified.  All  the  lessons  of  Bos  were  Iff 
upon  us ;  as  Tommy  Merton^s  endeavors  to  ma 
the  pig  love  him,  were  unavailing,  because  thi 
mainly  consisted  of  his  catching  it  by  the  hiodi 
legs,  and  pommelling  it  till  it  squealed 
such  a  case,  all  men  much  resemble 
make  either  advice  or  bread  acceptable, 
not  be  accompanied  with  abuse,  or  bMws.     M* 
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REJECTED  PRIZES. 

"  Where  oagfat  the  spirit  of  Poetry  to  flourish  more  freely 
tins  io  oor  own  country  ?  Stretch  forth  the  Magiciao's 
vtod,  and  wake  up  the  ArieU  and  Fairies  of  our  native  land." 

Dec.  No.  Mesatngeff  p.  709. 


THE  SPIRITS  OF  POESY. 

In  fairy  land,  a  marble  palace  stands — 
A  goigeoas  pile,  the  work  of  fairy  hnnds^ 
Lofty  and  grand,  its  noble  form  it  rears. 
And  all  anscathed  by  touch  of  time,  appears, 
lu  countless  columns,  glitteringly  white, 
Support  a  dome  whose  summit 's  lost  to  sight ; 
Of  Architecture  mixed,  it  seems  to  be ; 
And  erery  order  blends  in  harmony. 
Forth  from  the  front,  a  sloping  lawn  extends, 
To  where  the  streamlet  murmuringly  wends, 
Twiit  willow-fringed  banks  its  winding  coarse 
Bendiog  the  lily*8  head  with  gentle  force. 
And  softly  gliding  on,  its  home  to  make 
Iq  the  calm  bosom  of  a  sleeping  lake. 
The  lawn  is  decked  with  variegated  bowers 
Aod  redolent  with  fragrancy  of  flowers ; 
Gay  foootains  send  their  sparkling  jets  aloft. 
And  all  is  bright  and  beautiful  and  soft. 
Far  to  the  right,  a  shaggy  wood  appears, 
Dark  with  the  gathered  moss  of  many  years. 
A  deep  gloom  broods  upon  the  forest  rude. 
Sacred  to  silence  and  to  solitude ; 
Rearward,  gigantic  mountains,  tow'ring  high, 
Fling  their  peaked  summits  to  the  middle  sky ; 
While  on  the  left,  the  senses  to  appal, 
Leaps,  bounds  and  roars,  the  rushing  waterfall. 
Natare  appears  to  have  lent  her  every  grace 
To  deck  tfaespiriu  of  Poesy's  dwelling  place. 

Tis  the  close  of  a  brilliant  day  in  June ; — 
r.oatf  over  head  the  unclouded  moon. 
No  sound  is  heard  save  the  murmuring  rill, 
Or  the  plaintive  note  of  the  whippoorwill, 
Or  ibe  gentle  rustling  of  the  trees 
Softly  stirred  by  the  summer  hreese, 
ThaL,  laden  with  perfume,  gently  blowfr;H^^ 
N&iare  seems  buried  in  repose.    •        Ht'ii  , 

A  stranger  youth  of  gentle  mien  ^^^[^  . V- 

If  gazing  on  that  fairy  scene,  ^^-     *-. 

Wjih  quickened  breath  and  beating  heart,     **" 

Tpiifted  hand  and  lips  apart, 

Bcvi'.dered  look  and  wondering  air, 

At  Ttewing  scenes,  so  strange  and  fair. 

Sadden,  upon  his  startled  sight 

?OQT%  a  rich  stream  of  mellow  Hght, 

A  bnlliAnt  flood  of  radiance  sent 

Fiom  window,  tower  and  battlement. 

Reflecting  back  the  flashing  rays— 

The  very  trees  seem  in  a  blaze ; 

Aod  flittering  in  the  gorgeous  light, 

Tse  fountains*  spray  gleam  diamonds  bright. 

Tables  are  spread  with  viands  rare. 

Coiled  from  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air ; 

Acd  ruby  wine,  a  sparkling  store, 

T&e goblet's  brim  is  mantling  o'er; 

Rich  bursts  of  music,  such  as  ne'er 

Hive  fallen  on  listening  mortal's  ear 

ia  c'ear,  full  strains  are  swelling  high, 

Fi.ling  the  air  with  melody— 

A  MT^nc  of  wild  enchantment— all 

^t«'auj  decked  for  some  gay  frstival. 


Forth  from  the  opening  palace  doors 
A  train  of  lovely  women  pours ; 
And  with  gay  laugh  and  gleesome  shout 
Disperse  themselves  the  lawn  about. 
They  seem  like  fawns  let  loose  to  play, 
As  wild,  as  innocently  gay  ; 
Some  choose  their  partners  and  advance 
To  mingle  in  the  graceful  dance ; 
Some,  in  mock  state,  pretend  to  dine  ; 
Some  sip  the  rosy,  sparkling  wine ; 
Or,  seeking  what  to  mirth  disposes. 
Some  pelt  each  otlier  with  the  roses ; 
All  is  confusion,  mirth  and  glee. 
Frolic  and  joyous  revelry. 

Then,  hidden  by  a  friendly  tree, 
The  prying  stranger  well  might  see. 
By  voice,  by  garb,  by  symbol  clear. 
That  one  of  every  clime  was  here. 
He  knew  the  laughing  maid  of  France, 
The  lightest  in  the  merry  dance ; 
The  long  descended  Teuton  fair. 
Conspicuous  by  her  yellow  hair ; 
The  ••  Saya"  opened  to  reveal 
The  haughty  brow  of  Old  Castile ; 
While  nought  was  needed,  save  the  eye. 
To  mark  the  maid  of  Italy. 

But  Ihere  was  one  of  stature  tall. 
Who  seemed  the  fairy  queen  of  all. 
Whose  bearing  proud  and  lofty  grace 
Gave  token  of  the  Saxon  race. 
Upon  her  queenly  brow  was  set — 
Mark  of  her  rank, — a  coronet. 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Drydeo,  Pope, 
Byron  and  Burns,  the  bard  of  "  hope," 
Sir  Walter  rich  in  liorder  lore. 
The  gifted  Irish  minstrel,  Moore, 
Had  each  contributed  a  gem 
To  deck  that  kingly  diadem. 

Soon  as  this  form  the  stranger  saw, 
He  felt  a  deep,  mysterious  awe, 
And  urged  by  feeling  in  his  breast 
That  could  not,  would  not,  l»e  repress'd, 
Forward  he  came  and  bent  his  knee 
Before  her  lovely  majesty. 
With  cheeks  all  pale,  but  flashing  eyes, 
Caused  by  mix'd  anger  and  surprise, 
The  Queen,  at  first,  with  dark'ning  frown, 
Upon  the  kneeling  youth  looked  down ; 
Then,  smoothing  o'er  her  angry  look, 
Lifted  him  up,  and  kindly  spoke. 

"  Whence  art  thou  stranger  1" 

"In  the  sunny  South 
"  I  passed  the  early  years  of  joyous  youth, ' 
**  Since  then,  a  wanderer,  I  have  seldom  seen 
'*  My  natif  e  land,  named  from  thy  virgin  queen, 
**  To  me,  the  loveliest,  dearest  spot  on  earth, 
*'  The  land  that  gave  to  Washington  his  birth, 
**  Famed  for  her  daughters  fair,  a  worthy  State, 
*'  And  justly  styled  the  mother  of  the  great ; 
**  For  since  she  started  first  in  glory's  race 
"  Five  of  her  sons  have  held  the  foremost  place 
**  In  their  country's  gift,  and  from  their  marble  cold 
**  Their  names  still  rule  their  country  as  of  old." 
"  We  know  the  land  you  apeak  of;  yon  fair  girl, 
"  Marked  by  her  hazel  eye  and  auburn  curl, 
**  Her  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  brow  of  snow, 
**  Her  vermeil  lips  and  soft  cheeks'  rosy  glow, 
"  Her  perfect  form  and  faultless  Grecian  face, 
"  Majestic  mien,  calm  look,  and  quiet  grace, 
"  Who  lean^  so  pensively  against  yon  tree, 
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'*  And  lost  in  gloomy  thought,  appears  to  be, 

U  thy  Couolry's  Mufie,  and  well  inay^st  thou  be  proud 

Of  one  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  so  good.** 
*'  Corne  hither,  Nina,  sweet  one,  see  l—This  youth 
**  Comes  from  thy  chosen  land,  thy  own  lored  South ; 
**  Of  couneous  mien  he  seems,  and  well  might  bear 
'*A  message  to  thy  faithful  votaries  there. 
**  Hast  thou  not  one  to  send  7** 

The  lady  raised 
Her  lovely  head,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Then,  as  her  harp  a  mournful  cadence  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  spirit  of  Southern  poesy  sung : 
**  No  rank  have  I,  'mong  my  sisters  fair, 
"  No  leafy  chaplet  binds  my  hair, 
"  No  song  from  the  sunny  South  1  hear, 

My  sad  and  drooping  heart  to  cheer; 

My  spirits  fade,  my  hopes  are  flown, 
**  I  feel  neglected  and  alone. 
*'  Affords  the  South  no  fruitful  theme, 
**  For  the  enraptured  poet*8  dream  ? 
"  Has  nature  from  the  Southern  land, 
•*  Withheld  her  ever  bounteous  hand  ? 
*'  Are  there  not  rivers  dark  and  deep, 
**  That  onward  to  the  ocean  sweep  ? 
**  Nor  mountains  huge,  nor  forests  drear, 
**  Fit  scene  for  many  a  tale  of  fear? 

Nor  grain-clad  fields,  nor  valleys  fair. 

Nor  fragrant  flowers  that  scent  the  airT 
**  Nor  haunted  spot  nor  lonely  glen. 

Fit  theme  for  youthful  poet's  pen? 

Nor  legend  old  to  wake  the  lyre 
**  Of  woman's  love,  or  man's  dread  ire  ? 
'*  Yes,  she  has  sll ;  then,  wherefore  sleep 

Her  poet  sons  in  slumber  deep  ? 

Why  am  1  left  to  weep  and  mourn 
**  A  prey  to  cold  neglect  and  scorn  ? 
"  Go  rouse  them,  stranger,  by  this  pleading  strain— 
"  To  gen'rotts  Southern  hearts  I  cannot  sue  in  vain." 

She  ceased,  and  shed  full  many  a  pearly  tear 

That  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  bright, 
When  o'er  the  shagxy  mountain  tops  appear 

The  first  faint  gleam ings  of  the  coming  light. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion  ringing  on  the  night. 
Heralds  the  near  approach  of  joyous  day, 

Fades  the  wild  fairy  pageant  from  the  sight, 
The  stranger  turns  him  on  his  homeward  way, 
And  lays  before  the  south,  her  Muse's  melancholy  lay. 
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ODE  TO  DEATH. 

BT  X.  B.  BILK. 

She's  dead !  aye,  dead  and  buried ! 
The  gentle  Kate— the  lov'd— the  beautiful : 
O,  she  was  beautiful !  and  kind,  as  lovely ! 
And  innocent,  as  kind !  But  she  has  gone— 
And  I,  a  poor,  ione*hearted  wanderer, 
Way-worn  and  desolate,  beside  her  grave 
Will  sit  me  down  and  weep. 

Thou,  with  the  crooked  scythe  and  spado ! 

Thou,  with  the  bicar'd  and  sunken  eye  ! 
Gliding  an  ever  silent  shade, 

(n  solemn  stillness  by ! — 
Pale  Death !  away  !  O,  is  it  meet, 
To  link  the  bitter  with  the  sweet ! 
And  wrap  us  in  thy  winding  sheet, 

When  hope  is  high ! — 
And  coming  years  in  blooming  dress, 
Glow  with  the  smilts  of  loveli"ness  ? 


Ah !  is  it  meet— when  heart  and  heart, 

And  soul  and  soul  together  grow- 
To  tear  the  truthful  whole  apart, 

And  bid  the  tear  to  flow  ? 
Why  dim  the  hopes  that  brightest  hong- 
Why  clip  the  cords  that  closest  dung- 
Why  shut  the  eye,  and  seal  the  tongue. 

And  write  thy  wo. 
In  gathering  tears,  and  deep  distress, 
Where  Heav'n  had  deign'd  the  soul  to  bless? 

O,  Death !  I  would  that  thou  could'sl  weep  !— 

I  would  the  curse  of  God  were  thine  ;— 
That  where  the  fiery  billows  sweep. 

Thou  might'st  forever  pine  ! 
I  would  that  on  that  lurid  shore. 
Where  seething  flames  in  vengeance  roar, 
Th'  Eternal  God  would  bar  thy  door, 

In  wrath  divine; 
And  CD  thy  hoary  withering  bead. 
The  corse  of  endless  torment  shed '. 

When  Eden  lay  in  pristine  bloom — 

When  Time  his  primal  circuit  ran— 
Thy  spirit  thron'd  the  darksonce  tomb. 

And  woo*d  the  creature  Man  : 
And,  since  the  ever  mournful  day. 
When  Heaven  fled  from  Earth  away. 
And  man  became  thy  helpless  prey, 

— His  life  a  span — 
Thy  brooding  curse  in  every  clime. 
Has  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  Time ! 

O,  had  the  Parent  Father  known^ 
Had  he  but  seen  the  dire  distress — 

Had  he  but  heard  a  dying  groan — 
And  felt  its  loneliness ! 

Had  he  but  seen  the  waves  of  wo. 

Sweeping  with  dark,  resistless  flow, 

O'er  all  of  life  and  love  below, 
That  man  would  bless, 

O,  he  had  never  stray'd  from  thence. 

Nor  lost  his  bright  inheritance. 

That  bitter  sin  bad  ne'er  been  his ! 

The  bitter  curse  had  ne'er  been  oan ! 
The  grave,  and  all  its  mysteries. 

Death,  and  its  dreaded  powers. 
But  in  the  Ancient  Orient  clime — 
The  Eden  of  the  Olden  Time — 
I  ween  that  in  their  pristine  prime — 

Among  the  flowers. 
The  SODS  of  earth,  in  radiant  guise, 
Would  walk  the  groves  of  Paradise ! 

1  ween  that  where  the  Angels  sung, 
When  God  matur'd  his  mighty  plan ; 

And  Heav'n  and  Earth  in  uniaon  rung, 
With  love  and  bliss  to  man ! 

I  ween  that  there  in  glory  still. 

Exempt  from  every  human  ill. 

The  sons  of  Earth  would  roam  at  will. 
As  sges  ran. 

And  brighter  in  their  glory  glow 

In  Heav'n  above  ! — and  Heav'n  below  ! 

But  tie  not  thus — ^regret,  away — 

Mourn  not  my  soul  at  God's  decree ; 
Look  forward  to  that  brighter  day — 

And  glory's  immortality. 
'Tis  meet  that  Death  should  triumph  here— 
'Tis  meet  that  man  should  .shed  the  tear— 
And  meet  that  all  shoulJ  press  the  bier — 
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The  bond  and  free. 
And  in  some  lonelj  quiet  ipot— 
Forget  tbfl  world,  and  be  forgot. 

Tis  God's  decree.    I  bear  the  knell, 
Of  coming  years  and  Time's  decay ; 

A  thoosand  crumbling  records  tell 
Of  glory  gone  from  earth  away  ! 

The  gorgeous  fanes — tbe  splendid  piles — 

The  gloiy  of  fair  Grecians  Isles ! 

Where  Art  besiow*d  her  sweetest  smiles, 
And  lovM  to  dwell— 

I  tee  their  wreck,  but  ask  not  why 

Their  lofty  forms  so  lowly  lie. 

Bat  seek  we  not  a  foreign  shore — 
No  need  to  cross  the  sounding  sea, 

Or  in  the  depths  of  ancient  lore — 
To  search,  O  Death,  for  thee. 

Tbe  Earth  is  thine  !  and  on  its  sphere, 

TIkhi  ridest  with  the  rolling  year, 

And  brratbest  in  the  startled  ear 
Thy  dread  decree ; 

Aod  wbo  shall  stay  thy  spirit-arm — 

Or  shield  the  stricken  heart  from  harm  T 

These  monnds  in  wide  circumference  spread. 
Scattered  thioughout  this  wide  domain. 

Where  rest  the  long,  long  buried  dead. 
Are  trophies  of  thy  reign  ! 

Nor  these  alone — for  thou  hast  been 

Amid  tbe  busiest  haunts  of  men, 

AndcTa?en  with  thy  solemn  pen, 
The  words  of  dread : 

Who  deemed  a  ruin'd  Palenque  stood 

In  Nature's  wildest  solitude  ? 

Oblivion !  from  thy  shrouded  grare 
Give  back  tbe  records  of  the  dead ! 

Why  sweeps  thy  dark  resistless  wave. 
O'er  tunny  scenes  that  Time  has  bred  ? 

Ab,  Death !  thou  ghastly  shafie,  'tis  thou — 

I  read  it  on  thy  hoary  brow— 

Thy  lidless  eye-balls  glaring  now. 
Destruction  crave ! 

Tynnt,  march  on  ;  overthrow  the  past — 

B'jt  know  thy  turn  shall  come  at  last  I 

The  shaft  thou  shalt  not  always  hurl, 

^Nor  feast  thy  soul  on  beauty's  bloom  ! 
The  foMen  tress — and  raven  curl — 

Ab,  why  should  they  bedeck  the  tomb? 
Hheof  the  sod  and  sunny  eye — 
Pure  u  the  breath  of  Heaven's  own  sky — 
All  Ivight  and  beauteous,  must  she  die  ? 

—Tbe  priceless  pearl — 
Mjuch  on,  O  Death,  a  conqueror  yet— 
Bat  know  thy  Umefal  sun  shall  set ! 

Sk-koess  and  sorrow  both  are  thine— 
Tbe  ministera  that  wait  thy  will ; 

And  tears  to  thee  are  gems  of  brine — 
From  anguish  wrung — yet  sparkling  still ; 

Tbou  fiUest  up  tbe  cup  of  pain — 

And  we  tbe  bitter  mixture  drain — 

And  drink  it  o'er  and  o'er  again — 
And  mourn  and  pine — 

Demon,  march  on  ;  but  know,  O  know, 

That  tbou  shalt  drain  this  cup  of  wo ! 

Think'st  tbou  these  fleeting  nights  and  days 

Shall  ever  in  their  courses  ran ; 
Shall  man,  the  God4ike,  never  gats 

On  thy  doninioa  all  OQdooe  ? 


Ah,  yes !  the  hour  is  sure  and  fast ! 
Sure  as  the  day  of  tb'  unchanging  past ! 
Sure  as  the  God  who  come.4  at  last ! 

—  With  songs  of  praise — 
To  hurl  thee  to  that  nether  hell, 
Where  devils  and  damned  spirits  dwell. 


TWILIGHT. 


Sweet  is  the  hour,  when  lingering  in  the  west. 

Departing  day  throws  'round  its  roseate  hue  ; 
When  gorgeous  vapors  on  tbe  mountains  rest, 

And  valleys  glitter  with  the  falling  dew. 
When  eve's  first  star  over  the  distant  main. 

Like  a  pure  spirit  from  a  holier  sphere. 
Hangs  in  her  beauty,  by  some  bidden  chain. 

And  throws  around  a  radiance  mtld  and  clear. 

When  tbe  pale  moon  up  the  ethereal  height, 

In  silent  grandeur  winds  her  mystic  way  ; 
Veils  with  a  cloud,  her  lovely  face  from  sight, 

And  then  brcaka  forth  with  more  refulgent  ray — 
When  in  tbe  distance,  the  lone  Whipporwill 

Pours  his  shrill  notes  from  off  some  friendly  tree  ; 
And  from  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill. 

Are  heard  the  echoes  of  tbe  Kata  Dee. 

The  silent  hour,  when  o'er  its  coral  caves, 

Old  ocean  thunders  on  the  lonely  shore  ; 
Curls  'neath  the  cliff:^,  on  which  the  wild  grass  waves, 

And  bows,  to  hear  its  everlasiin^  roar. 
The  home-sick  hour,  when  on  the  flowing  deep, 

The  sailor,  gazing  on  the  "dark  sea  foam," 
Thinks  of  the  cottage,  where  the  woodbines  creep 

Arouikl  the  windows  of  his  happy  home. 

When  wearied  man,  plodding  his  toilsome  way, 

His  scanty  earnings  o'er  his  shoulders  flung. 
Sees  round  his  door,  his  little  ones  at  play, 

With  words  of  kindness  flowing  from  their  tongue ; 
Clasps  his  young  wife  within  his  fond  embrace. 

As  forth  she  hastens  with  a  joyful  bound. 
The  smiles  of  pleasure  beaming  on  her  face. 

As  husband,  children,  circle  her  around. 

Tbe  mellow'd  hour,  when  pensive  lovers  stray 

O'er  wooded  hill,  and  thro'  the  shaded  grove. 
Where  murmuring  brooklets,  as  they  softly  play. 

Listen  delighted  with  their  vowa  of  love. 
The  spirit  hour,  wbeo  o'er  the  dewy  earth. 

Memory  comes  dancing  'mid  her  shadowy  train 
Of  hopes  that  perish'd  from  their  hour  of  birth, 

As  vain  as  fair,  and  false  as  they  were  vain. 

To  well  remembered  scenes  she  soars  away, 

When  'round  the  altar  of  domestic  bliss. 
Parents'  lov'd  smiles  lit  up  each  opening  day. 

And  children  climbed  to  share  the  envied  kiss. 
When  the  charm'd  cup  gave  forth  its  dreamy  draught. 

And  wrapt  tbe  senses  in  untold  delight ; 
When  morning  in  tbe  glorious  sunshine  laugh'd. 

And  eveaing  revell'd  in  the  moon's  pale  lighL 

To  golden  moments,  when  the  heart  beat  high, 

And  musio  lent  enchantment  to  the  hours ; 
When  love  was  breath'd  beneath  the  star-lit  sky. 

And  dew  drops  sparkled  on  ambrosial  flowers  ; 
When  fears  were  banish'd,  and  tbe  heavens  were  bright ; 

When  tempests  slept,  and  whirlwinds  held  their  breath. 
When  Uiundsn  lingsr'd  'neath  the  sltotric  light. 

And  hope  and  joy  disarm'd  the  monster  death. 
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Bright  spota,  on  whicb  remembraoce  lovce  to  dwell, 

As  evening  shtdowa  drape  the  world  axoood ; 
Oases  green,  which  on  life**  desert  tell 

That  here  and  there  a  little  rill  wa4  found. 
Rills  of  delight !  they  murmur  round  the  soul, 

As  twilight  brings  the  lov'd  of  other  years ; 
Their  gushing  mtisic  o*er  the  senses  roll. 

And  melt  the  bosom  with  delicious  tears. 

Like  healing  t>a]m,  rich  virtue  they  impart, 

When  memory,  too  faithful  to  her  trust, 
Unlocks  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart, 

And  there  surreys  the  BeatUifulf  in  dutt 
The  Beautifui,  who,  tho'  they  sleep  in  death, 

Whisper  al  twilight  in  the  curling  vine, 
Float  thro'  the  air  upon  a  zephyr*8  breath. 

And  round  the  soul  their  shadowy  arms  entwine. 

We  dasp  the  phantoms  *neath  love's  dewy  star, 

The  tell-tale  planet  of  departed  joys,^ 
Talk  o*er  those  hopes  which  glimmer*d  from  afar. 

And  met  the  blast  that  in  a  glance  destroys — 
The  blast  which  scattered  in  its  direful  wrath 

Contagious  vapors  o*er  earth's  loveliest  flowers ; 
Poisoned  the  fountains  playing  in  its  path, 

And  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  their  silver  showers. 

These  forms  ethereal,  on.  the  spangled  sky, 

Teach  us  a  language  God  has  written  there ; 
Show  how  the  stars  that  gild  the  vault  on  high, 

His  love  and  glory  in  their  light  declare. 
They  bid  Remembrance  yield  to  Faith  her  wand. 

Faith,  heavenly  maid,  wipes  every  tear  away  ; 
Mounting,  she  bears  us  to  the  "  Spirit  Land," 

And  opes  the  regions  of  unclouded  day. 

Delightful  prospect !  Where  eternal  noon 

Forever  shines ;  "  where  skies  no  night  e'er  wear ;" 
Where  the  dim  stars  and  the  inconstant  moon 

No  more  are  seen  in  waning  beauty  fair. 
But  one  broad  stream  of  uncreated  light 

Bursts  from  the  centre  ;  God  himself  the  goal; 
Dispensing  strength  to  the  immortal  sight. 

As  day  succeeds  the  "  twilight  of  the  soul." 


ENNA; 
OR,  THE  MARRIAGE  PROMISE. 

BY  MKS.  I.  J.  BAMKS. 

The  Baron  De  Stael,  (previous  to  his  departure  ftom 
Sweden)  betrothed  himself  to  his  cousin,  a  beautiful  girl ; 
but  on  receiving  offers  from  the  Neckar  family,  which  would 
raise  his  family  from  poverty  and  obscurity — be  wrote  her, 
desiring  the  return  of  bis  marriage  promise.  It  was  sent 
blotted  with  the  tears  of  the  broken-hearted  one,  and  in  se- 
ven weeks  after,  she  was  a  corpse  ! 

She  bent  o'er  the  scroll,  and  her  slight  young  frame 

Shook  like  a  leaf  by  Che  tempest  riven. 
And  the  hoe  on  her  fair  cheek  went  and  oame — 
(As  her  trembling  lips  pronounced  hia  name) — 

And  a  helpless,  hopeless  look  was  given. 
To  the  clear  blue  eye  that  a  moment  lighted 
With  a  smile  of  hope — now  forever  blighted ! 
Long  did  the  Swedish  maiden  stand 

Holding  his  cruel,  selfish  letter, 
Who  had  woo'd  and  won  her  with  lip  so  bland-" 
And  who  now  flung  back  her  heart  and  hand — 

To  bind  his  own  with  a  golden  fotlar. 


Again  and  again  she  read  the  scroll, 
'Till  each  chilling  word  was  forever  graven 

On  the  secret  tablet  of  heart  and  soul— 

'Till  a  change  o'er  her  mien  and  spirit  stole,— 
And  utterance  to  her  thoughts  were  given  :— 

Deep  thoughts,  which  had  strange  might  to  wiken 

The  grief  and  pride  of  a  heart  forsaken ! 

Peace,  peace,  my  throbbing  heart,  be  still !  twubat  ahvmt- 

ing  dream, 
A  glory,  and  a  mockery  too,  that  pour'd  iU  magic  straam 
Of  radiant  beauty  o'er  my  Life,— a  happineas  so  brief- 
ThaU t  vanish'd  from  my  yearning  gase,  like  Autumn's  fi- 

cnng  leaf. 
A  vision  of  auch  tenderness,  and  matehlesa  constaDcy, 
That  I  regret  it  ever  came  upon  my  memoiy ! 

Peace— peace!  nor  even  pauae  to  think  how  it  could  cnai 

hia  mind. 
Vain  honora  trafllck'd  for  and  bought,  and  love  tike  miae  n- 

aign'd ! 
Full  and  undoubting  truat  bctray'd,  at  cold  ambition's  ctll ; 

0  ccaae  thy  moaning  aigha,  my  heart  I  teats,  tetrt-»hy 

will  ye  fail  ? 
The  Swedish  girl  should  be  too  firm,  and  high  of  heart  to 

stand 
Between  the  idol  of  her  choice  and  his  adopted  land ! 

Will  he  not  wed  a  gifVed  bride,  and  glory  in  her  fame  ? 
Will  not  her  Genius  be  the  sun  to  light  bis  bonorM  nime! 
Will  not  her  liounty  grant  him  wealth  and  power,  which 

well  might  prove. 
How  valueless  beside  such  gifts,  itfa-tt  and  tmfagndleft? 
O !  grief— that  one  so  worahipp'd,  even  from  childbood'i 

years  by  me, 
And  reverend  for  his  nobleness,  should  so  degraded  be! 

But  not  forever!  years  shall  pass— and  he  will  nouniihe 

snare 
That  lut'd  him  from  his  plighted  vow,  a  stranger'i  loito 

ahare  4 
The  golden  prize,  for  which  he  now  ia  bartering  his  betrtt 
Will  prove  to  him  a  thing  in  which  it  hath  neither  lotoor 

part — 
And  the  truthful  spirU  will  be  atrong,  when  hia  ibooghti  it- 

turn  to  dwell 
Beaide  the  lowly  grave  of  her,  who  lov'd  him  long  andw*!!' 

And  now,  upon  this  Mamag9  PUdg9  my  Life's  lart  dieim 

I  pour ; 
All  stain'd  with  teara,  from  dying  bands  his  freedom  *«» 

restore. 
Meanwhile  I  kneel  and  meekly  prny.  Earth's  happinwsibr 

one. 
Who  has  imposed  the  bitterest  taak,  that  woman's  pride  hu 
known ! 

1  bless  him,  and  again  I  bleaa  the  idol  of  my  youth, 
And  in  my  wreck  of  happineas— thus  prove  unfaheriag 

truth! 
Fe&niary,  1643. 


CHRIST  SINGING  A  HYMN. 

"  And  when  they  had  aung  an  hymn,  they  weal  wX\o 
the  mount  of  Olives."    {Matt.  20.) 

There  waa  silence  in  Heav'n  !— ailence  more  deep 
Than  the  breathless  hush  of  the  infant'a  sleep; 
Not  a  ripple  stirred  on  the  cryaul  sea. 
Nor  trembled  a  leaf  on  the  healing  tre« ; 
A  golden  censer  was  gently  waving, 
Th'  emerald  throne  in  iM  perfaow  laving. 
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Twas  th«  pnyer  of  saints,  thus  softly  stealing, 

The  breath  of  Heaven,  man's  woe  revealing. 

The  ready  strung  harps  of  the  seraph  throng 

Those  beanteous  spirits  waked  not  to  song, 

Botvith  piercing  Tisioh  they  gased  afar, 

Tbroaib  the  realms  of  space  on  a  distant  star ; 

It  twinkled  so  dimly,  I  manrelled  then 

What  thus  in  their  btiss  fixed  an  angels'  ken ; 

But  listening,  and  listening,  away — away, 

Throufih  the  depths  where  glimmered  that  feeble  ray, 

Such  melody  stole  on  my  raptured  ear. 

As  no  mortal  before,  nor  since,  could  hear ! — 

From  the  guileless  lips,  arose  sinless  praise, 

And  only  one  being  those  notes  couM  raise  ! 

Twas  "  the  Ancient  of  Days,"  the  youthful  "  Priest,'* 

Twas  the  King  Almighty,  '*  despised,"  and  "  least,"— 

h  was  His,  the  roice  of  **  the  Morning  Star," — 

The  "Son of  the  Blessed,"  those  strains  from  'far! 

And  the  sialchless  melody  rcwe  on  high. 

While  echoed  the  dome  of  the  eternal  sky, 

Then  sweeping  along  o'er  each  golden  wire, 

Tbey  vibiated, — vibrated, — 'til  the  fire 

Of  sympathy  caught  all  the  seraph  throng. 

And  forever  since  do  they  chaunt  that  song ! — 

Bat  hark  again,  in  the  distance  far, — 

A  cry  of  agony  from  that  star ! 

The  voice  of  melody  hushed  in  death ! 

Fearful,  oh  I  fearful  that  parting  breath ! 

"  The  Morning  Star,"  it  is  quenched  in  grief; — 

"*  The  Blessed"  is  cursed,  for  mans'  relief  ;>— 

The  youthful  "  Priest"  hath  an  oflfriog  made, 

He  died  the  death,  and  lo,  man  is  saved ! 

That  cry  of  anguish  rose  to  Heaven ; — 

'Twu  heard, — aikd  erring  man  forgiven. 

Bat  a  marvel  again  on  the  star  so  dim ; — 

The  guilty,  the  loat,  essaying  the  hymn. 

That  so  lately  arose  on  Olivet, 

From  the  aioless  lipa  that  in  death  are  set  1 

The  trembling  voices  rise  higher  and  higher, 

Aod  listen  again  the  angelic  choir, 

While  spirits  arc  flitting  from  earth  to  Heav'n — 

From  Heaven  to  earth, — for  man  is  forgiv'n ! 

"  Forgiven  !  forgiven !"  they  ceaseless  cry, 

''Forgiven !  forgiven !  though  doomed  to  die  !'* — 

Tte  King  for  his  slave  hath  borne  the  yoke. 

Bet  i\ie  yoke  and  the  bars  of  death  are  broke, 

A.td  the  humble  singer  on  Olivet's  brow. 

He  bath  risen,  and  reigns  Jehovah  now ! 

Aad  lo!  where  the  crystal  seas  are  flowing, 

Tte  San  Eternal  his  light  is  throwing, 

Aod  brightly  reflects  each  radiant  wave, 

Tjc  emerald  throne,  where  the  waters  lave. 

While  a  rainbow  spans  the  heavenly  sky, — 

And  words  cannot  tell  of  that  rainbow's  dye ; — 

Aad  b !  now  is  the  tree  of  life  uprearing 

Its  mighty  trunk,  and  its  leaves  appearing ; 

Their  shadows  they  spread,  where  the  weary  rest, 

Where  the  Dove  in  its  branches  hatU  made  her  nest ; 

And  often  as  pales  the  waning  moon, 

Forvver  the  ripening  fruit  is  strewn. 

Acd  lo,  again  is  the  censer  waving. 

The  emerald  throne  in  perfume  laving. 

And  the  shining  ones  on  their  harps  of  gold 

All  the  nuochless  story  of  Love  unfold, — 

^hile  Heaven,  with  that  little  twinkling  star, 

^^3  more  are  estranged  in  the  distance  far, 

Si*  their  light  and  their  song  all  blent  in  one, 

l^e  praises  on  Olivet's  brow  begun, 

Cone  echoing  back  from  th'  glory  above, 

Ponver,  forever,  Rtdaunmg  Low.  U.  S. 


THE  VOW. 


*'Oft  the  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 
Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days." 

It  was  evening.  The  pall  of  desolation  seemed 
to  rest  on  earth ;  for  it  was  that  revolving  period 
of  Time  when  Nature  bends  her  ear  to  his  sad  re- 
quiem over  all  that  was  once  verdant  and  beauti- 
ful. The  lofty  trees  around  Carlton  Park  waved 
to  and  fro  in  cadence  to  the  moan  of  the  chilly 
winds ;  the  long  and  spacious  avenue  of  spreading 
oaks  no  longer  gave  to  view  its  pebbly  smoothness, 
being  thickly  strewn  with  November's  most  ample 
tribute ;  and,  as  the  loot  would  press  the  crisped  and 
rustling  leaves — bow  forcibly  the  heart  felt  that 
saddest  of  truths, 

"  All  that's  bright  must  fade." 

But  the  gloom  without,  was  not  greater  than  that 
which  shrouded  the  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Carlton, 
as  he  sat  beside  the  large  oriel  window  in  the  library 
of  his  stately  mansion.  A  strife  of  conflicting  feel- 
ings evidently  agitated  his  bosom — for  the  shadow 
resting  oft  and  anoo  on  his  high  pale  brow,  bespoke 
4he  flittering  changes  of  resolution  and  indecision. 
Suddenly  his  deep  reverie  was  broken  by  the  booming 
of  the  evening  gun  from  an  adjacent  village,  whose 
white  spires  and  smoke  were  plainly  discernible 
in  the  distance ;  then,  as  if  to  shake  off  the  gather- 
ing darkness  of.  that  painful  mental  action,  he  has- 
tily drew  aside  the  heavy  curtains  from  the  window, 
marmaring — 

"  It  is  strange  that  I  now  shrink  froM  the  dis- 
closure, for  it  must  be  made  ere  I  depart.  What  a 
weight  seems  to  cumber  my  spirits — thus  fettering 
my  will !  Can  it  be  an  ominous  warning  that  I  am 
shaping  an  unwise  course  for  ensuring  the  happi- 
ness of  both  V 

A  light  step  caused  Sir  Walter  to  turn ;  the  con- 
tracted brow  was  suddenly  exchanged  for  the  smile 
of  parental  fondness,  and  the  light  of  holy  love  beam- 
ed from  the  eye  of  the  nobleman  as  it  rested  on  his 
only  daughter.  He  drew  her  to  a  low  seat  bear, 
and  pushing  back  the  clustering  curls  from  her  face, 
looked  sadly  and  anxiously  on  the  young  being  be- 
side him.  She  was  a  mere  child — but  in  her  face, 
there  gleamed  not  one  ray  of  that  sunny  beauty 
ever  belonging  to  childhood's  happy  careless  time. 
It  spoke  of  feelings  ripened  into  precocious  matu- 
rity— and  an  unusual  cast  of  thoughtfulness  seemed 
entirely  to  displace  all  that  bounding  joyousness 
which  we  so  naturally  look  for  in  one  of  juvenile 
years.  The  resemblance  the  daughter  bore  to  the 
father^  was  striking  from  this  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance,  and  never  did  it  appear  more  so,  than 
when  she  raised  her  face,  agitated  by  wondering 
expectancy — to  hear  the  reason  of  his  summoning 
her  to  his  presence  at  that  unusual  hour. 

**  Irene,  bring  me  that  casket  from  yonder  escri- 
toir — you  have  something  strange  to  hear." 

The  casket  was  tremblingly  placed  in  bis  hand — 
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X  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  golden  key  and 
opened  it.  Some  moments  passed  ere  Sir  Walter 
spoke — when  he  did,  the  startling  sadness  of  his 
Toicc  hashed  the  very  breath  of  the  listening  child. 

"  To  day  ushers  you  into  your  thirteenth  year, 
and  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  fulfilment  of 
my  promise  to  the  dead.'*  He  paused  somewhat 
hesitatingly  ;  then,  taking  from  the  casket  a  small 
minature  richly  set  in  diamonds,  he  continued : 

'^  Is  this  a  familiar  face  to  you,  my  daughter  V 

Irene  gazed  bewildered  on  the  beautiful  picture, 
then  timidly  looking  into  her  father^s  working  face, 
answered  : 

''  I  have  seen  some  one  very  like  it — look,  dear 
papa,  how  sweetly  the  lips  seem  to  smile,  just  as 
brother  Earnest^s  do  when  we  chase  the  butterflies 
and  gather  wild  flowers  from  the  hill-side.  But 
then  it  looks  like  a  lady,  and  cannot  be  his;  besides 
his  hair  is  much  darker." 

Sir  Walter^s  voice  was  hoarse,  his  dark  eye 
quivered  with  an  unwonted  tear,  as  he  replied, 
"  Irene,  you  now,  for  the  first  time,  behold  the 
mother  of  him  whom  you  have  learned  to  love 
and  call  your  brother.  Start  not,  when  I  tell  you 
Earnest  Malcolm  is  only  the  son  of  my  adoption — 
not  one  drop  of  my  blood  courses  in  his  veins,  and 
to  different  beings  do  you  two  owe  your  births.  A 
mystery  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal,  ob- 
scures his  parentage — ^these  papers  will  solve  it — 
bat  within  this  casket,  they  are  to  remain  until  be 
is  of  manhood's  age — when  the  seal  may  be  broken. 
This  is  the  promise  I  made  to  his  dying  mother.'' 

The  nobleman  bent  his  head  upon  his  hand  which 
clasped  tightly  the  miniature — the  tiny  fingers  of 
his  wondering  child  were  twined  in  the  wavy  mass 
of  his  once  dark  hair — for  sorrow  more  than  years 
had  scattered  her  silver  tracery  not  a  little  through 
its  naturally  rich  and  glossy  blackness. 

Irene  spoke  not  as  she  laid  her  soft  cheek  on  that 
revered  head,  for  she  feared  to  disturb  an  emotion, 
which,  young  as  she  was,  the  sympathizing  gentle- 
ness of  her  own  heart  felt  to  be  too  sacred  for  her 
curious  inquiry.  When  Sir  Walter  again  spoke, 
he  had  regained  his  usual  calmness. 

*'  The  precarious  state  of  my  health  has  warned 
me  for  some  time  past  to  undertake  my  long  anti- 
cipated, and  now  necessary,  journey  to  Italy.  For 
your  sake  alone,  do  I  desire  to  use  every  means, 
however  futile  I  may  deem  them,  for  my  resto- 
ration, nay,  fur  the  prolongation  of  my  life  even  a 
few  more  years,  that  I  may  guide  your  youthful 
steps  in  virtue's  path  and  wisdom's  way.  Heaven 
alone  knows  whether  this  last  eflTort  will  result  in 
the  fruition  of  my  dearest  hope — but  I  cannot  qtrell 
the  dread  foreboding  that  to-morrow  I  leave  En- 
gland forever.  If  such  should  be  the  will  of  God, 
you  have  only  one  relation  in  the  wide  world,  to 
whom  I  could  commit  yon,  and  from  whom  I  feel 
assured  of  your  meeting  with  that  fostering  pro- 
tection 80  soothing  to  the  orphan — especially  to 


one  of  your  temper  and  situation.    The  person  I 
speak  of  is  Mr.  Irvin,  your  mother's  brother,  now 
residing  in  the  United  States.   I  have  the  promise 
of  his  faithful  guardianship,  and  believe  he  is  wor- 
thy of  the  sacred  trust ;  but,  alas !  my  child,  yoo 
must  school  your  heart  to  endure  nameless  sorrows, 
for  the  pathway  of  an  orphan  is  generally  strewn 
with  many  piercing  thorns — and  often  clouded  by 
the  fitful  storms  of  blighting  disappointments.   Yet, 
thank  Heaven,  I  do  not  leave  you  the  child  of 
poverty  or  dependence.     You  will  be  the  heiress 
of  immense  wealth ;  but  remember  to  prize  it  not 
above  its  price.     Ah !  did  you  but  know  the  sacri- 
fices your  father  has  endured  to  make  such  your 
dowry,  you  would  shrink  from  its  basilisk  glitter. 
This  all-powerful  attraction  will  render  you  a  tar- 
get for  many  a  selfish,  calculating  adventurer,  and 
it  is  on  this  subject  I  now  wish  you  to  give  me 
your  whole  attention,  that  you  may  never  forget  roj 
last  injunctions.     Earnest  has  long  since  been  in- 
formed that  he  is  not  my  son ;  but  regarding  the 
circumstances  of  his  biith  he  is  ignoraDt— and 
when  you  should  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  I  deemed 
it  necessary  to  apprize  you  of  the  same— whjt 
your  innocent  mind  will  ask — heed  well  my  rea- 
sons.    It  has  always  been  the  chief  desire  of  my 
heart  to  see  you  united  in  a  more  endearing  rela- 
tion to  him — he  is  my  sole  choice — and  could  I  hot 
have  your  promise  to  be  the  wife  of  Earnest  Mal- 
colm, I  should  have  no  fear  of  your  future  happi- 
ness, and  no  regret  when  yielding  up  my  spirit  at 
the  final  mandate  of  Heaven." 

When  Sir  Walter  gazed  upon  the  upturned  face 
of  his  daughter,  so  expressive  of  sorrowful  amaze- 
ment, an  inward  voice  whispered — "  Beware,  iby 
course  might  involve  darkness  and  misery  to  her, 
for  whom  thou  shouldst  sacrifice  all  selfish  de- 
sires"— ^bot  that  murmur  of  conscience  was  check- 
ed ;  and,  like  many  others,  he  clung  to  the  hope  of 
the  end's  oH  sanctifying  the  means. 

"  Irene,"  continued  he,  **  you  may  as  yet  be  too 
young  to  feel  what  is  called  the  passion  of  love^ 
but  you  are  not  too  moch  so  not  to  comprehend  tbe 
nature  of  that  position  I  wish  this  promise  to  place 
you  in.  I  will  not  be  too  exacting — but  will  only 
bind  you  thus  far — that  you  remain  unmarried  until 
you  are  twenly-one — during  that  interim,  to  cherish 
Earnest  in  your  heart  as  your  betrothed.  Say,  will 
you  promise  me  this  ?" 

The  father's  sunken  cheek  was  not  more  pal^i 
nor  his  hand  more  deathly  cold,  than  that  of  th^ 
young  Irene's,  when  he  paused  for  her  answer 
Her  girlish  form  seemed  to  swell  into  the  proper^ 
tions  of  womanhood^and  her  head,  no  longer  bent 
like  some  tender,  yielding  flower,  was  raised  erect, 
with  the  dignity  of  feelings  just  awakened. 

"  Suppose,  dear  father.  Earnest  loves  me  not,  roosl 
I  promise  to  be  his  wife  at  all  hazards.  Trae,  1 
am  a  child,  but  I  remember  well  hearing  him  oAea 
express  great  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  forced  to 
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lore  those  we  coold  not,  and  that  with  him  the  re- 
sult woold  be  a  feeling  akin  to  hate/' 

Sir  Walter^s  brow  was  slightly  contracted,  an 
almost  imperceptible  sneer  curled  his  lip,  when  he 
proudlj  replied — 

"  To  loTe  nnreqaited  I  scarce  think  will  ever  be 
tlie  fate  of  Irene  Carlioiu  No,  my  child,  if  it  is 
t  promise  involving  a  mystery  of  feeling  to  you,  it 
is  not  so  with  Earnest.  He  loves  you  with  the 
ferroT  of  seventeen,  and  in  him  I  see  the  germ  of 
all  that  is  firm  and  constant.  Bid  I  not  think  thus, 
beliere  me,  your  father  woold  be  the  last  to  fetter 
yoa  by  a  bond  so  heartless — should  a  change  take 
place  either  in  Earnest  or  yourself  during  the  inle- 
Tim  I  have  named,  yoa  are  then  freed  from  a  fulfil- 
meDt  of  jour  betrothal.  Speak  then  my  child,  are, 
yoQ  prepared  to  make  this  vow  T* 

Ireoe  bent  her  head  in  silent  assent,  and  as  she 
koeltto  receive  his  parting  blessing,  the  last  words 
that  loved  parent  breathed  into  her  bewildered  ear, 
»ere,  *^  Remember  your  vow^ 

The  rosy  light  of  mom  was  juSt  peeping  through 
the  silken  cnrtains  of  the  room,  where  lay  the 
yoQDg  heiress  of  Carlton  Park,  when  Sir  Walter 
lifted  the  rich  drapery  of  the  couch  to  gaae,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time,  on  her,  that  sole  link  of  be- 
iog  which  connected  him  with  earth.  Her  dreams 
most  have  been  unquiet ;  for,  even  in  sleep,  her 
yoQog  cheek  seemed  blanched  with  anxious  grief, 
and  the  trace  of  tears  rested  on  its  polished  white- 
ness, whilst  her  small  dimpled  hands  were  clasped 
^  if  in  the  attitude  of  earnest  supplication.  The 
father  knelt  in  speechless  agony,  and  over  his  cgld 
hanohty  face,coorsed  drops  of  remorseful  anguish — 
for  Id  spite  of  hope  or  pride,  there  hong  on  his 
^  and  mind  some  weighty  indefinable  fear ;  si- 
lently his  trembling  lips  brushed  away  those  speak- 
in?  tears  from  her  cheek — he  could  gaze  no  longer, 
in  another  moment  his  proud  and  stately  form  passed 
from  the  threshold  of  his  princely  mansion.  Soon 
was  he  journey ing  to  that  lovely  land,  regarded  by 
the  weary  and  hoping  invalid  as  the  Eden  of  health, 
where  flowers  continually  succeed  fiowers,  and  sum- 
laers'  verdant  beauty  lingers  in  its  constant  bloom. 
AhhoQgh  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Carlton's  life  had 
jQst  reached  its  meridian,  yet  its  vigorous  warmth 
vas  fast  vanishing  beneath  the  wasting  power  of 
^n  insidioQs  disease,  which  was  prematurely  and 
^pidly  eloading  his  horizon  with  the  chilly  gloom 
of  eveniog.  From  dire  experience,  he  had  long 
«ace  fonnd  the  purest  draughts  of  earthly  happi- 
ne*3  are  not  always  to  be  sipped  from  a  golden 
chalice— nor  could  the  pleasures  of  science  and  in- 
tellectual culture — the  meed  of  fame,  or  the  birth- 
"ght  of  titled  honors,  disperse  from  that  sun  those 
iBBrky  cioods  which  an  early  disappointment  in  his 
affections  had  cast  over  its  bright  disk.  Irene  was 
<^6fioIe,  but  idolized  offspring  of  a  mercenary  mar- 
riage— for  the  vast  dowry  of  her  mother  was  all 


dazzling  glitter  to  find  that  much  sighed  for  elizir 
of  life—oblivion  of  the  past.  Only  those  who 
have  run  the  same  race,  and  battled  in  the  like  con- 
flict, could  answer  whether  the  desired  goal  was 
won,  and  the  crown  of  victory  other  than  that  of 
unfading  joy — to  Sir  Walter  Carlton. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  short  months  found  Irene  an 
orphan.  Ah  !  what  a  tale,  fraught  with  sorrow,  is 
often  told  in  those  few  words !  Sir  Walter's  last 
look  of  earthly  things  was  upon  the  blue  skies  of 
sunny  Italy.  Her  soft  and  perfumed  winds  then 
lifted  the  drooping  bloom  of  the  flowers  which  were 
placed  by  other  hands  than  those  of  kindred  or  af- 
fection over  the  grave  of  the  wealthy  stranger ! 
It  now  remained  for  Irene  to  follow  the  dictate  of 
her  father's  will,  which  was  to  reside  with  her  nn- 
cle  until  she  became  twenty-one,  with  his  restricted 
injunction  to  *^  remember  her  vow."  Earnest  was 
to  complete  his  education  in  England,  there  to  con- 
tinue until  the  period  named — and  if  the  result  was, 
as  he  wished,  their  union  of  heart  and  hand,  they 
were  to  return  to  their  native  land,  to  dwell  in  the 
home  of  their  ancestors.  Mr.  Irvin  had  arrived ;  on 
the  morrow,  Irene  Carlton  was  to  bid  adieu  to  her 
home,  to  that  beautiful  spot  which  had  echoed  her 
first  cry  of  existence,  which  had  witnessed  the 
bounding  speed  of  her  childhood  step — whose  shady 
groves  had  so  often  resounded  with  the  music  of 
her  merry  laughing  voice,  and  whose  fragrant 
flowers  her  own  tender  hand  had  nourished  with 
so  much  anxious  care.  Yes,  from  all  these  loved 
objects  was  the  young  orphaned  heiress  now  doom- 
ed to  part.  As  Irene  gazed  forth  from  the  same 
oriel  window  of  the  library  upon  the  broad  lands 
extended  before  her,  it  seemed  as  if  to  mock  the 
terrible  desolation  of  her  own  bosom,  that  all  na- 
ture was  rejoicing  in  light  and  life.  Every  thing 
around  her  was  bursting  with  beauty  and  gladness. 
It  was  emerald  spring,  when  bright  and  laughter- 
loving  Flora  wields  her  happy  sceptre — and  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  obey  her  genial  com- 
mand to  sing  aloud  and  dance  with  her  over  the 
flowery  mead — the  smiling  valley  and  the  green 
clad  hill.  Beautiful  indeed  was  the  scene  which 
then  greeted  her  eye ;  a  large  garden  intersected 
with  wide  shell-paved  walks — grottoes,  bowers 
sheltered  by  hanging  vines  of  jessamine  and  honey- 
suckle— statues  rearing  high — and  every  suitable 
erection  of  tasteful  art,  were  visible  amidst  the  luxu- 
riant profusion  of  flowers  sweets,  and  shrubbery 
rare.  But  it  was  not  on  those  that  Irene  so  sadly 
gazed — from  the  midst  of  a  small  grove  of  cypress 
and  evergreens  gleamed  a  polished  urn  of  the  purest 
marble,  around  which  hung  a  garland — but  it  was 
withered  and  fast  fading  from  the  pedestal.  It 
was  an  unusual  circumstance  for  that  sacred  shrine 
to  be  thus  neglected — but  alas!  the  memory  of 
her  first  bereavement,  had  been  almost  displaced 
by  that  of  her  second.     Irene  could  not  leave  it 
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she  descended  to  the  garden  for  the  last  time  to 
wreath  a  fresh  garland  for  the  tomb  of  her  mother. 
Aurora  in  her  bright  triumphal  car  never  shed  more 
freely  her  dewy  showers  over  earth^s  blossomsi 
than  that  which  fell  from  the  weeping  orphan  as 
her  hand  brushed  away  all  trace  of  neglectful  de- 
cay from  that  venerated  shrine.  Who  could  faith- 
fully depict  the  desolation  of  that  young  beings 
just  about  to  enter  on  lifers  gay  stage — a  period 
when  all  believe  this  world  to  be  a  **  world  of  love 
and  truth** — when  it  seems  filled  with  spirits  bright, 
and  the  heart  sings  with  a  gleeful  revelry !  But 
just  as  her  bounding  foot  pressed  its'  threshold, 
alas !  the  vision  melted  away  like  "  frost-work  in 
the  morning  ray,*'  causing  her  to  start  at  the  dreary 
void — of  all  that  was  a  short  time  ago  so  bright  and 
glowing  in  her  hoping  bosom. 

Earnest  Malcolm  was  ever  near  to  share  and 
sooth  her  sorrows ;  bat  an  andefinable  change  had 
come  over  Irene.  She  shrank  from  every  proffer 
of  his  sympathy,  and  it  was  not  antil  the  ship's  white 
sails  were  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  which  was  soon 
to  convey  her  to  a  distant  land, — the  anchor  weigh- 
ed, and  the  sailors  deep-toned  ^'  ahoy"  gave  signal 
of  an  immediate  departure,  that  these  unwonted 
feelings  of  repugnant  sensitiveness  vanished.  All 
timid  fear  was  lost  in  the  agony  of  parting  with  one 
so  tenderly  loved — who  had  been  the  adored  com- 
panion of  her  childish  joys  and  pastimes  since 
memory's  earliest  existence.  It  seemed  the  fiercest 
stroke  of  her  destiny  as  she  wildly •<— 

"  Ciung  to  his  embrace, 

Till  her  heart  heaved  beneath  his  hiildeD  face." 

The  last  dread  farewell  was  spoken,  and  soon  the 
gallant  vessel  was  *^  walking  th6  waters  like  a  thing 
of  life."  Her  dark  hull  grew  fainter  and  more  faint 
to  the  fixed  eye  of  Earnest,  until  it  seemed  like  a 
bird's  speck  on  the  horizon—- another  moment,  and, 
bird-like,  it  was  lost  entirely  to  his  view ;  but  long, 
long  were  the  tearful  face  and  wave  of  Irene's 
parting  signal  visible  to  the  eye  of  his  imagination. 
How  gloomy  was  the  change  of  his  life's  picture ! 
The  child  of  mystery — left  alone,  without  one  tie 
of  kindred — cast  upon  the  world's  vast  main  with- 
out one  friendly  eye  to  smile  upon  him,  and  no  mo- 
nitory voice  to  guide  him  through  its  deep  channel 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  But  heavy  as  was  his 
sigh  over  the  wreck  of  those  visions  his  sanguine 
fancy  had  wrought,  he  still  felt  hope's  staff  was 
hen(,  not  broken^ — and  feeling  thus,  youth  rarely 
fails  to  lean  on  it,  despite  the  most  despairing 
thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Earnest,  as  he  turned  from 
the  beach,  "  Irene  shall  never  have  a  cause  to  re- 
pent her  vow — for  if,  in  coming  years,  she  cannot 
ratify  it  with  her  heart's  unsullied  truth,  never,  no 
never,  will  Earnest  Malcolm  accept  its  fulfilment. 
I  must  not  forget  myself  in  vain  repinings, — but 
study  to  become  worthy  of  one  so  strangely  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  and  so  closely  associated  with 


my  destiny.  Towards  the  steep  summit  of  ^e, 
must  my  ambition  now  be  directed.  Roll  on,  then, 
many  changes  of  Time's  tide !  Heaven  grant  me 
energy  to  breast  thy  fluctuating  waves!" 

So  spake  the  animating  voice  of  hope  in  the 
bosom  of  Earnest  Malcolm .  Soar  high,  thoa  noble 
youthi  on  her  flattering  pinions— like  the  eagle,  erei 
shape  thy  course  heavenwards,  so  that  thine  eye 
may  look  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom — ^let  virtue  be  thy  egis,  and  then 
wilt  thoa  learn  that  in  the  **  lexicon  of  jouth  there 
is  no  such  word  as  /a>/." 

CHAPTER  11. 

"  Away,  the  winged  years  ha?e  flown 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone, 
Another  leaf  of  Time  we  turn.*'— Scott. 

Happ^^pld  our  life  be,  did  we  possess,  in  le- 
ality  as  in  imagination,  that  facility  of  passing  cm 
human  events,  without  bearing  about  us  those  maoy 
weary  changes — ^those  searings  of  the  heart  which 
are  so  incident  to  man's  mutable  state!  Woolil 
that  they  resembled  the  phosphoric  sparkle  on  the 
waves  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  which  no  soooer 
glitters  on  the  smooth  surfaqe  of  the  shining  vo- 
ters, than  it  is  gone  forever.  But,  alas !  expeheoce, 
that  ruthless,  stern  teacher,  invariably  stamps  his 
indelible  sear  on  the  brow  of  Time's  voyagers,  and 
none  can  ever  hope  his  "  ceaseless  course  lo  roll 
on"  without  some  impress  of  his  fatal  signet,  u 
is  only  then,  with  the  magical  power  of  restless 
fancy,  such'  desirable  leaps  of  oblivion  are  gnnteo 
us ;  and  with  her  ubiquitary  wand,  we  will  bid  the 
past  lie  unremembered  and  unnoted,  as  we  gli<i« 
over  an  interim  of  nine  years  since  the  close  oi 
our  first  chapter.  Irene  Carlton  was  then  s  ^^• 
rowing  child ;  the  freshness  of  her  checks'  bloom 
was  dimmed  by  griefs  fast  rain,  and  as  the  white 
cliffs  of  her  native  land  receded  from  her  tearful 
eyes,  deeply  did  her  young  heart  feel  the  sad  truth 
that  round  her 

**  Woes  seemed  to  cluster ;  rare  are  solitary  woes-' 
They  love  a  iraia — they  tread  each  other's  heels." 

Evanescent  as  are  the  bursts  of  feeling  in  child- 
hood, they  nevertheless  shadow  forth  a  fear  oi 
hope  of  what  we  may  expect  from  the  fruition  fi 
riper  years.  Time  had  not  thwarted  or  turned 
aside  from  its  own  pure  ebbings  the  corrent  oi 
that  sensitive  gentleness,  so  early  manifested  hy 
Irene,  as  also  that  of  confiding  affection,  which  con- 
tiinied  untainted  by  any  murky  selfishness  or  pa? 
sion,  rendering  her  equally  the  idol  in  the  inanfu^i 
of  her  uncle,  as  she  had  been  that  of  Carltf>? 
Park.  And  was  her  infant  promise  of  pers^w 
beauty  so  fully  matured  as  that  of  her  mind  an* 
temper  1  To  gratify  our  curious  interest,  we  «" 
intrude  awhile  on  the  privacy  of  a  certain  pano 

in ,  a  magnificent  dwelling,  on  one  of  the  mrt 

fashionable  streets,  in  that  great  city  of  bn?tl''  *^ 
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rariety— the  qoeen  of  the  Empire  State — ^ihat  we 
Dnyjodgefor  oareelvee  of  those  visible  changes 
vbieb  the  meotioned  lapse  of  years  had  wrought  in 
the  rich  heiress.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  a  bright 
berd-singiog  day  in  Febraary,  that  two  girls  sat  in 
the  said  parlor  whiling  away  those  few  hoors  of 
eiK,  preceding  the  time  dedicated  to  fashionable 
visiting.  Every  arrangement  of  the  apartment 
bespoke  the  blending  of  female  taste  with  that  of 
lonirioos  comfort  and  the  highest  finish  of  art.  The 
rich  odors  of  flowers  rare,  were  wafted  from  the 
balcony  throogh  the  scarce  open  windows—whose 
roseate  cartaiDS  were  slightly  parted,  as  if  to  gratify 
tbe  eye  with  a  cheering  glimpse  of  those  fragrant 
messengers  of  coming  spring — which,  together  with 
the  cbirpiog  music  of  canaries  near,  almost  wooed 
one  10(0  (he  belief  that  they  breathed  other  than 
the  eon/iQed  atmosphere  ef  a  city,  and  the  season 
other  than  that  of  blighting,  dreary  winter.  One 
of  the  fair  occupants  reclined  somewhat  languidly 
on  a  sofa,  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  In  her 
M  dark  eye,  there  rerelled  a  world  of  feeling, 
ilthoogh  that  of  deep  nnelancholy  seemed  to  have 
tbe  ascendant  expression — one  hand  pressed  the 
leaves  of  a  richly  bound  book,  whilst  the  other  sup- 


the  nestling  abode  of  rosy  shades,  for  it  passed  so 
rapidly  away,  one 

"  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 

Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there 
So  still  she  wae^so  pale— so  fiair." 

"  I  must  confess,"  continued  the  gay  girl—"  I 
felt  a  thrust  from  the  green-eyed  monster,  as  I  con- 
templated the  very  sentimental  caste  of  your  face. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  quarrel  with  Dame  Nature, 
for  her  meagre  share  of  sentiment  and  romance 
to  my  poor  self.  What  a  pity  a  certain  Eugene 
could  not  likewise  have  enjoyed  the  sight  of  your  i 
a  la  romantigue  accubation.  Had  he  been  present, 
this  book  (stooping  to  pick  up  one  Irene  had  suf- 
fered to  fall  at  her  side)  would  not  **  so  listlessly 
have  dropped  down." 

"  Cease,  Olia,  your  badinage — it  is  passing  strange 
you  should  always  forget  my  vowy  when  you  in- 
dulge in  such  thoughtless  taunts." 

'*  Is  it  not  equally  strange,  that  the  always  cold 
and  unsusceptible  Irene  Carlton  should  suffer  her- 
self to  be  thus  taunted  ?  I  verily  begin  to  suspect, 
notwithstanding  all  her  pride  and  often  vaunted 
ridicule  of  what  is  termed  sentiment  and  romance. 


she  is  fast  yielding  to  (hat  destiny,  which  the  au- 
ported  her  cheek,  whose  startling  paleness  was  thoress  of  the  *  three  eras  in  a  woman^s  life*  al- 
rendered  more  so  by  the  contrast  of  the  rich  pro-   lots  to  her  sex — y'n :  to  Love." 

*'  I  would  blush  for  my  good  sense  and  reason, 
were  I  to  indulge  in  such  a  feeling  as  love.  My 
very  situation  is  at  total  variance  with  every  theory 
on  the  subject—and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  crush 
every  sentiment,  which  would  be  inimical  to  the 
fulfilment  of  my  destiny,  which,  alas !  offers  rather 
a  contradiction  to  the  o'ne  designated  by  the  au- 
thoress you  have  quoted." 

•*  But  you  will  not  acknowledge  the  character 
which  the  wise  judging  world  assigns  you — that 
of  cold  heartlessness  t  Do  you  know,  I  have  often 
suspected  when  hearing  you  express  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  romantic  love  and  sentimental  suscepti- 
bility, that  nothing  but  a  perverse  pride  sharpened 
your  ridiculed  Come,"  added  Olia,  seating  her- 
self on  a  low  ottoman  near  Irene,  "give  me  your 
candid  opinion  and  confess  the  truth  of  my  suspi- 


fosion  of  glistening  hair,  so  matchless  black,  the 
ft^en  scarce  would  own  his  hue  the  same.  Her 
brow  was  high, — of  the  same  pallid  hue.  and  but 
for  the  beaotifully  defined  vermillion  of  her  expres- 
nve  moatb,  one  would  hardly  think  the  warm  cur- 
rent of  life  ik>wed  beatingly  on  beneath  the  cold- 
ness of  her  statue-like  beauty.  The  other  sat 
heside  a  table,  busily  sketching  patterns  for  em- 
broidery— and  it  was  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
ssd  face  of  the  former  to  gaze  on  the  brightness 
of  hers.  Not  a  cloud  shadowed  its  joyoosness: 
there  was  a  smile  of  dangerous  dalliance  around 
her  arch  mouth — whilst  her  lips  were  slightly  part- 
<d.  as  if  about  to  give  vent  to  some  sally  of  heart- 
felt mirth,  and  as  she  raised  her  delicately  veined 
eyelid,  yoor  very  soul  warmed  beneath  the  glance 
of  her  clear  blue  eye.  She  shook  back  the  light 
Presses  from  her  soft  peach*like  cheek,  as  she  some- 
what iapatiently  threw  down  her  pencil,  and  turning 
to  her  consin,  said  in  a  voice — so  in  accordance 
with  her  sunny  look — for,  it  fell  upon  the  ear  like 
the  tinkling  of  those  fairy  bells,  soft,  sweet  and 
clear,  even  calling  into  play  a  host  of  graceful 
feelings  : 

**Conie,  rouse  thee,  my  fair  coz,  from  thy 
v'ntiiaeiital  abstraction — of  late  you  seem  to  de- 
%ht  in  seeing  '  castles  rise  in  embers  red.*  Now, 
dwihtleas,  a  certain  Eugene  reigns  lord  of  thy 
'  sand's  vrial  structures.*  Dost  thou  plead  guilty 
to  lbs  soft  impeachment !" 

^Vever  did  the  daily  rose  display  8  deeper  blush 
^  that  which  soffased  the  cheek  of  Irene  Carl- 


cions. 


C( 


»> 


I  have  indeed  an  utter  contempt  of  what  is 
ccmmordy  called  romantic  sentiment.  I  always  re- 
garded suchy  nothing  more  than  some  lachrymose 
feeling  cherished  until  it  becomes  morbid  and  of 
sickly  hue.  It  is  a  decided  evil  to  a  woman  ;  for, 
nothing  tends  more  to  destroy  the  natural  freshness 
and  originality  of  her  mind.  It  renders  her  unfit 
for  the  every  day  duties  of  rational  life — gilding 
every  thing  with  a  false  glitter,  and  thus  circum- 
scribing her  sphere  of  usefulness  by  giving  a  mere- 
tricious value  to  persons  and  things — because  ima- 
gination alone  lends  them  enchantment.  Although, 
according  to  Byron's  opinion,  the  entire  want  of 
sentiment  may  diminish  tenfold  a  woman^s  attrac- 


tofl  at  her  eoasin^a  query ;  but  that  spot  was  rarely  tions ;  yet,  I  do  believe,  I  had  rather  be  without  it 
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judgment,  were  I  to  see  her  even  oace  oowfoet 
the  least  interest  in  any  person  or  thing." 

"^  Think  you,  her  uncle  and  cousin  could  evinee 
80  mucli  affectionate  devotion  to  her,  were  ahe  not 
worthy,  and  failed  to  render  unto  them  the  same  ? 
I  have  seen  Irene  Carlton  beside  the  bed  of  death, 
in  affliction's  darkest  hour,  and  never  lias  she  seemed 
insensible  even  to  ihe  feeblest  wail  of  distresa — 
nay,  I  have  known  her  to  be  often  a  watcher  at 
the  humble  couch  of  sickness,  whilst  the  charitable 
world  conjectured  that  her  frequent  absence  from 
aome  fashionable  rendeavous  was  attributable  alone 
to  a  selfish  moroseness.  No ;  aueh  a  noble  spirit 
as  hers  never  could  yield  to  the  galling  fetter,  or 
be  bound  by  the  lei^t  fillet  of  selfishness." 

'^  You  are  quite  encomiastic,"  returned  the  evi- 
dently delighted  Eugene,  pressing  the  arm  of  Sid- 
ney, as  he  paused.  *'  Ton  honor,  I  would  not  be 
surprised,  if  this  Malcolm  were  to  find  in  you  a 
rival  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  monarch.  We 
look  to  the  vanquished  to  estimate  the  victory ;  and 
to  overcome  you^  would  be  an  achievement  equally 
as  glorious  as  the  said  free  mountain  youth  gained 
over  Fitz- James.  Well ;  I  suppose  I  must  sur- 
render my  prejudices,  to  a  degree  at  least — ^but  I 
profess  the  sight  of  the  blazing  fire  is  likewise 
necessary  to  my  complete  enjoyment  of  its  beat. 
There  is  no  object  more  repulsive  to  me  than  a 
cold -hearted,  unsusceptible  woman — she  forfeits  her 
hirth-right,  when  she  becomes  such." 

**  I  agree  with  you;  but  still,  you  should  remem- 
ber always  to  tighten  the  reins  of  imagination, 
.and  hold  those  of  reason  more  loosely^  when  you 
judge.  As  every  coin  has  its  counterfeit,  so  basevery 
feeling — and  on  the  stage  of  life,  where  the  tinsel 
of  disguise  is  so  necessary,  we  are  rarely  what  the 
world  think  us." 

How  chameleon-like  the  human  heart  isi  ever 
changeful  and  changing,  with  each  reflecting  hue  of 
the  restless  wind.  But  as  mystery  in  affairs  de 
cavr  is  regarded  so  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  one^s  interest,  we  will  not  pause  to  analyze 
the  various  emotions  evinced  by  the  gratified  Eugene. 

^*  Sidney  Atherton  is  perhaps  right,"  soliloquized 
he,  after  parting  with  his  friend — *^  we  should  in- 
deed be  both  slow  to  hear  and  judge.  How  bale- 
ful and  detracting  prejudice  is  to  the  mind !  It  is  a 
dread  Moloch,  at  whose  shrine  innocence  and  justice 
have  too  often  been  sadly  sacrificed.  I  am  at  times 
almost  tempted  to  throw  up  my  cards  in  despair — 
but  ril  pause  yet  awhile,  and  bide  the  hour  of  pro- 
pitious chance,  knowing  that  the  brightest  day  has  of- 
ten succeeded  the  darkest  twilight  of  an  early  mom." 

CHAPTER  irr. 

"Therc't  naught  on  earth  could  charm  or  force 

My  spirit  from  its  HestinM  course, — 

There**  naught  could  make  this  soul  foif  et 

The  bond  to  which  its  seal  is  scI/'—Lalla  Rookh. 

It  was  the  benefit  night  of  Miss  K— ^ — ,  that 

brightest  and  most  ascendant  star  of  the  drama. 


The  theatie  was  crowded  to  sofiocatioo— The  amy 
of  beauty  and  fashion  was  dazzling  to  behold,  en- 
hanced by  the  highest  adornment  of  dreas  and 
je  wels  brigb  t.  Many  a  brilliant  eye  glaooed  its  toft 
bewitching  ray  from  the  dress  circle  on  some  fa* 
vored  lover,  either  at  her  side,  or  detected  in  the 
daik  moving  mass  of  the  jolly  free  pit.  The  play 
was  the  inimitable  Hunchback.  Every  heart  throb* 
bed  with  intense  expectation  and  anxiety  to  wel- 
come the  celebrated  actress,  whose  souUike  per- 
sonation of  Julia  had  even  far  transcended  ihe  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  gifted  dramatist.  It 
might  have  been  presumed,  from  the  very  frequent 
performance  of  the  piece,  that  the  plaudit  of  admi- 
ration would  have  become  faint,  and  that  the  flusb  of 
novelty  would  have  waned  before  the  most  caprieiou 
of  all  tastes, — that  of  the  dramatic  world ;  bat,  in- 
stead of  thus  losing  its  .charm,  it  seemed  as  if  "the 
soul  of  Siddons  breathed  inspiration  apon  them 
again,"  and  even  the  deep-toned  enunciation  of 
those  fatal  words  of  Julians,  '*  Do  il,"*^  was  sofficient- 
ly  fascinating  to  banish  all  feeling  of  satiety  ox  in- 
difference. Besides,  it  would  have  been  treason 
of  the  deepest  dye  towards  the  Goddess  of  Fashion 
to  have  withheld  the  beart*s  incense  of  applaose 
or  the  hand  o(  patronage  from  her  reigning  favorite 
of  the  season. 

Eugene  Mansfield^s  ey^  had  been  anxiously  bent 
for  some  time  on  the  vacant  box  next  him,  when 
the  door  was  opened  by  Sidney  Atherton,  who,  on 
finding  it  unoccupied,  was  about  to  leave,  but  the 
quick  beckon  of  Eugene  arrested  his  atteoiioQ. 

'*  Why  have  you  selected  this  obscure  seat  b^ 
hind  a  curtain,  Mansfield  ?  For  once  in  your  life  you 
seem  desirous  of  being  incog — but,"  added  be,  arch- 
ly,  ^^  I  perceive  yonr  view  of  a  certain  box  is  en- 
tirely unobstructed." 

*'  As  usual,  your  sapiency  is  correct  I  came 
hither  for  a  particular  reason,  and  wish  to  be  un- 
observed of  all  observers — not  the  observed,  u 
you  always  accuse  me  of.  My  mind  has  weighed, 
well,  oertain  expressions  of  yours  in  our  last  con- 
versation, and  I  am  determined  to  indulge  a  some- 
what excited  curiosity,  which  I  cannot  now  ex- 
plain." 

*^  Oh !  yon  need  not,  for  without  much  exercise  of 
my  guessing  powers,  I  can  save  you  Uiat  trouble.  I 
remember  that  famous  argument  you  had  with  Miss 
Carlton  in  defence  of  the  drama,  when  she  ac- 
knowledged, although  totally  opposed  to  it,  yet,  ii 
any  play  could  possibly  move  her  sympathy«itvtf 
the  Hunchback  :  and  I  also  remember  how  yoa de- 
nounced, her  outr6  taste  and  doubU'refined-refa^' 
ment  to  me.  So  you  perceive,  my  manoeaveriRg 
fellow,  I  am  somewhat  of  the  Argus  nature,  where 
you  and  she  are  concerned.  Pray,  how  did  yoa  know 
the  Irvin  party  were  to  be  here,  for  the  ladies  told 
me  they  had  not  seen  you  since  oar  last  visit  T 

**  Graham  said  he  was  Miss  Xrvin*s  escort  here 
to-night— but  it  is  late— X  have  a  boon  to  vko^ 
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TOO— be  silent  abooc  my  proziniity ;  nay,  about 
my  Terr  preeeoee.  See  they  have  arrived — ^re- 
fflemlier  my  request." 

"*  YoQ  are  an  incorrigible,  plot-working  fellow,'* 
repiied  Sidney,  as  he  left  him.  '*  I  suppose  I  must 
homor  yonr  mysterioaa  homor.^* 

The  next  moment  found  Sidney  Atherlon  at  the 
wie  of  the  pensive-looking  Irene ;  but  her  usual 
abstraction  was  almost  unnoticed,  ao  charmed  was 
Iw  by  a  cerlam  merry  voice  near,  whose  slightest 
tooe  Dever  &iled  to  fall  upon  his  ear  like  entrancing 
miisjc.  How  Eogeoe  envied  hi  >  position !  The  com- 
moiioo  of  applause  incident  to  the  appearance  of  a 
&Torite  perfonner  had  subsided,  and  a  feeling  of 
breathless  interest  seemed  to  prevail  throughout 
the  uidiesee;  but,  glowing  as  every  face  was  with 
u  Intensity  of  excitement,  that  of  Irene  Carlton^s 
leuioed  its  cold,  passionless  expression — not  a 
Bovement  of  her  beaotifully-lined  features  betrayed 
the  least  effect  of  an  awakened  sensitnlity.  The 
fi/ih  act  came  on.  All  hearts  yearned  with  anxious 
sfmpatby  for  the  doomed  Julia.  Even  Eogene^s 
eje  was  withdrawn  from  Irene*  fascinated  by  the 
fiir  actress*  inimitable  histrionic  representation; 
ud  for  a  moment  be  forgot  every  thing  but  her  be- 
leeching  appeal, 


-"The  hocrof  sacrifice 


Is  oeir .'    Anon  the  immolating  priest 

Will  tummon  me  I    Device  some  speedy  measures 

To  cheat  the  altar  of  its  victim.    Do  fC.'* 

lostioctively  he  turned  to  look  at  Irene.  The 
"IWeljred"  had  forsaken  her  lip — the  lustre  of 
bcr  eye  was  dimmed,  as  she  eagerly  leaned  to  hear 
Jalia's  repeated  question, 

**is  there  ao  way  to  escape  these  bated  nuptials  ?** 

Awwered  by  Master  Walter.     There  was  a  rigid 
eofflpressioo  of  her  mouth,  when  she  heard  hira  say, 

"A  promise  made  admits  of  no  release. 

Save  by  consent  or  forfeiture  of  those 

Who  hoM  it.     Ere  roan  should  sny 

I  broke  the  word  I  had  the  power  to  keep, 

I'd  kxise  the  lite  I  had  the  power  to  part  with. 

Present  thyself  before  thy  bridegroom, 

Show  him  thy  heart — 

And  to  bis  honor  leavs*t  to  set  thee  free 

Or  bold  thee  bound.** 

Irene's  head  drooped ;  her  dark  curls  shaded  her 
face,  bot  only  for  a  moment,  and  when  it  was  raised, 
Engene's  heart  felt  chilled  more  than  ever  by  that 
<ame  look  of  apathetic  iodilference.  What  a  con- 
trast to  01ia*s  bright  face,  suffused  with  a  tearful 
enkotion^asalso  that  of  every  one;  for,  even  the  most 
''ttoic  eye  and  aspect  stern*^  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
excitement  of  the  scene.  The  curtain  dropped ;  and 
soidat  all  the  encoring  of  delighted  gratification 
from  every  lip,  I  renews  moved  not — she  looked  the 
p^rfeesioQ  of  sculptured  beauty ;  but  it  was  a  beauty 
more  repulsive  than  ever  to  Eugene  Mansfield. 
The  fsshioaables  were  about  to  retire,  when  the 


manager  appeared,  to  solicit  the  benevolent  con- 
sideration of  the  audience  in  behalf  of  two  Polish 
orphans,  who  would  themselves  make  their  vocal 
appeal  as  Improvisitores.     Hand  in  hand,  they 
came  forward— the  brother  and  sister,  to  sing  their 
minstrel  tale  of  sorrow,  in  their  true  character, 
unvarnished  by  any  adventitious  display,  to  enlist 
a  charitable  sympathy.     With  the  deep  pathos  of 
truth  and  simplicity  they  described  their  own  beau- 
tiful home-^the  desolation  of  that  home,  when  de- 
prived of  their  parents — their  departure  from  their 
native  country  to  eseape  the  horrors  of  starvation, 
and  their  subeequent  struggles  with  poverty  in  a 
land  of  strangers.    The  eloquence  of  natnre,  so 
assisted  by  modesty  and  humility,  seemed  to  touch 
every  heart ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  entrancing 
effect  which  the  recent  scenes  of  fictitious  interest 
had  had  upon  all,  so  was  their  true  benevolence  of 
feeling  excited  by  the  orphan^s  pathetic  appeal.  Do- 
nations were  showered  upon  the  stage,  and  by  no 
hand  more  willing  than  Eugene  Mansfield,  who 
again  instinctively  turned  towards  Irene.     What 
a  change  had  come  over  that  singular  face !    The 
polished  paleness  Of  her  cheek  was  suffused  with 
the  brightest  color — the  languid  coldness  of  her 
dark  eye  was  banished  by  the  excitement  of  the 
heart's  true  sympathy ;  it  was  glistening  with  those 
dew  drops  of  Heaven — mercy  and  pity — and  that 
mouth,  always  so  unmoved  in  its  exquisite  beauty, 
a  feature  so  oAen  the  soul's  interpreter,  as  the  eye 
is  its  window,  was  wreathed  with  a  smile  "  less  of 
earth  than  Heaven^' — whilst  those  lovely  lips, 

"  Like  the  needle  true, 


Turned  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 
And,  turning,  trembled  loo." 

Yes,  every  feature  in  that  speaking  face  moved 
with  the  deepest  emotion.  Drawing  a  diamond 
brooch  from  her  hair,  which  had  fastened  the  rich 
curls  from  her  pale  brow,  she  leaned  gracefully 
forward,  and  cast  it  upon  the  stage.  The  generous 
gifl  was  received  by  the  orphans  with  a  look  of 
tho  deepest  gratitude,  whilst  they  bent  their  heads 
in  silent  acknowledgment  to  the  fair  donor.  Could 
Eugenie  for  one  moment  accuse  her  of  a  selfish  in- 
sensibility, or  think  her  beauty  expressionless? 
No ;  his  heart  owned  her  as  one  of  those  delicate 
natures,  moved  into  action  by  the  pathos  of  real 
woe,  and  the  sight  of  unfeigned  suffering,  whilst  all 
the  high- wrought  pictures  of  imaginary  distress, 
even  when  acted  to  the  very  life,  failed  to  disturb 
the  equable  serenity  of  a  mind  always  regulated 
by  the  dictates  of  truth.  As  these  soothing  con- 
victions poured  their  light  upon  him,  dispersing  all 
his  previous  suspicions,  which  had  cast  so  dark  a 
veil  over  his  judgment,  his  ear  caught  some  few 
words  of  a  conversation  between  two  ladies  near. 
'  **Amelia,  did  you  observe  Irene  Carlton,  when  she 
threw  the  orphans  that  splendid  brooch  ?  Methinks  if 
she  be  not  an  heiress^  it  was  rather  a  prodigal  gift, 
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aod  I  dare  say  she  will  repent  her  momentary  im- 
pnlee  of  generosity/' 

"  Never,"  was  the  reply ;  "  she  is  not  one  of  those 
impulsive  beings  whose  ^wre  feelings  are  often  coun- 
teracted by  impure  ones.  That  brooch  I  know  was 
highly  valued  by  her,  for  I  have  heard  her  say  it 
was  the  bridal  gift  of  her  father  to  her  mother,  and 
she  rarely  wore  any  other  ornament;  but  still, 
valuable  as  it  was,  so  great  is  the  disinterestedness 
of  her  heart,  it  never  hesitates  at  any  sacrifice. 
Irene  Carlton's  charity  is  not  the  trumpet-tongued, 
calculating  kind,  now-a-days  so  prevalent." 

Eugene  bent  an  admiring  look  on  the  fair  Ame- 
lia, and  wondered  that  a  face  so  interesting  and 
animated  as  hers,  should  have  been  so  long  unob- 
served by  him.  With  rapturous  delight,  and  a  de- 
votion that  would  have  well  become  a  pilgrim  when 
he  had  secured  some  sacred  relic  from  Mecca's 
shrine,  did  he  gaze  upon  the  brooch  when  he  re- 
tired for  the  night.  At  a  considerable  price  he  had 
ransomed  it,  but  no  ransom  would  have  been  re- 
garded adequate  to  its  value.    Truly  love  can 

"Transpose  and  give  to  trifles  form  and  dignity, 
For  it  doth  add  tipreciotu  seeing  to  iLe.eye.*' 

'  "  To  win  her,  I  must  woo  her  as  she  should  be 
wooed,"  sighed  he — *'  it  may  be  an  illusive  hope — 
that  gives  so  bright  a  hue  to  my  '  native  resolution,' 
strengthening  me  in' the  belief  that  Eugene  Mans- 
field is  not  an  object  of  indiflference  to  Irene  Carl- 
ton, although  she  remembers  her  vow  to  Earnest 
Malcolm.^* 

That  heart  must  indeed  have  been  invulnerable, 
which  could  have  maintained  its  serenity  unshaken 
against  the  powerful  artillery  of  attractions  pos- 
sessed by  Eugene  Mansfield.  There  was  a  match- 
less bearing  of  manly  beauty  about  him — a  femi- 
nine gentleness  blended  with  a  winning  dignity  in 
his  manners,  and  in  his  address  there  was  an  en- 
thusiastic fervor,  a  nameless  grace  of  expression, 
which  gave  an  irresistible  power  to  the  "honied  elo- 
quence" of  his  conversation.  A  greater  part  of 
his  manhood  had  been  spent  in  travelling,  and  glean- 
ing from  the  great  book  of  human  nature  that 
kind  of  knowledge,  so  necessary  to  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  mind.  He  had  trod  the  classic 
shores  of  Greece — whilst  over  his  memory  poured 
a  tide  of  melancholy  musings  as  he  stood  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Athens,  that  great  Arcanum,  "  the  eye" 
of  science  and  literature.  He  had  become  fami- 
liar with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  that  once 
proud  mistress  of  the  world,  majestic  Rome,  now 
so  fallen  in  her  greatness,  and  truly  the  "  Niobe  of 
nations."  With  delighted  senses  he  had  roamed 
through  the  smiling,  vine-clad  plains  of  Tuscany, 
that  fruitful  oasis,  so  cheering  to  the  eye  amidst  the 
servile  destitution  of  Italy.  Wondering  and  daz- 
zled, he  had  gazed  on  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
of  that  city  of  towering  palaces,  St.  Petersburg, 
where  nought  but  lofty  spires,  domes  and  minarets 


salute  the  stranger  at  his  entrance.    Curioas  sod 
entranced,  he  had  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the 
far-famed  city  of  the  Sultan,  whose  oriental  splen- 
dor and  eternal  variety  more  than  fully  confirmed 
the  storied  traveller's  enthnsiasm,  or  the  brightest 
touch  of  imagination's  pencil.    But  hi.no  place  of 
lyred  fame  or  time-honored  memory  had  Eugene's 
senses  become  so  fascinated,  as  while  listening 
to  the  melody  of  the  merry  gondolier,  as  he  glided 
over  the  sparkling  waters,  in  which  Venice,  tbe 
home  of  love  and  music,  lies  embedded,  like  soms 
rare  pearl.     It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  one  possessed  of  so  many  natural  advantsges, 
thus  refined  by  every  finish  of  education,  should 
have  been  regarded  so  great  an  acquisition  to  the 
fashionable  circles  of city,  and  that  the  po- 
lished young  stranger's  vanity  should  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  elated  at  the  many  flattering 
distinctions  bestowed  upon  him.    With  no  caste  of 
society  was  he  more  current  than  with  its  fairer 
portion ;  and  she  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  haiel 
of  his  heart,  very  naturally  occupied  that  danger- 
ous elevation  so  assiduously  reared  by  gratified 
vanity,  and  as  assiduously  undermined  by  themachi* 
nations  of  hydra-headed  malice,  aided  by  envy'i 
venomed  tongue.     Notwithstanding  his  knovrledge 
of  Irene's  singular  betrothal,  and  Sidney  Athertoo's 
oA-repeated  warnings  of  his  suit's  utter  hopeless- 
ness, Engene's  devotion  to  the  haughty  heiress 
seemed  more  exclusive  after  the  benefit  night;  and 
in  spite  of  various  hopes  and  rumors  to  the  con- 
trary, it  soon  became  more  than  an  asserted  on  iit 
that  the  fascinating  Mr.  Mansfield  had  yielded,  Ulie 
many  others,  allured  by  a  golden  bait — which  from 
time  immemorial  has  proved  more  successfal  than 
all  the  "  smoke  of  fumes  and  sighs,"  created  by  the 
fire  of  a  pure  love  on  the  heart's  sacred  altar. 
*  ^*  I  think  there  is  something  very  melaocboiy  in 
the  feeling  with  which  we  hail  our  natal  day, 
said  Olia  Irvin,  seating  herself  beside  her  father, 
who  was  cozily  ensconced  in  his  cushioned  fau^t^ 
engaged  with  his  evening  newspaper. 

"  Just  think,  papa;  she  whom  yon  used  todandlo 
on  your  knee  but  a  few  short  years  ago,  and  call 
your  merry  Olly^  will  be  eighteen  to-morrow !" 

"  Well,  and  are  you  not  my  merry  Oily  still  T 
said  he,  parting  the  sunny  curls  which 

"  Hung  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece," 

and  drawing  her  fondly  to  his  knee. — ^  I  am  sure  if 
you  would  submit  to  your  former  dandling,  I  do  not 
feel  too  old  to  bestow  such,  nor  do  I  deem  yoo  of 
too  sober  age  to  receive  it.  But  really,  now-a-day?. 
I  scarcely  have  a  glimpse  of  either  you  or  Irene— 
and  when  1  do,  you  are  so  bedecked  in  all  yoor  fash- 
ionable finery,  I  hardly  dare  approach  yoo,  for  fear 
of  endangering  your  many  fixtures — and  then  agair, 
your  multifarious  engagements  for  balls,  soirees. 
theatre,  &c.,  engross  you  so  much,  that  it  wonM 
be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  speiid  a  quiet  erening 
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with  a  dail  old  man.    Ib  it  not  to,  my  merry  OUy, 
and  joo  too,  my  sober  Irene  V 

"Sbe  heeds  yoo  not,'^  replied  Olia,  looking  sig- 
DJiicaDtly  towards  Irene,  who  waa  listening  to  Eo- 
geoe  u  he  read  to  her — "  but  I  can  answer  in  the 
negatire  for  her^  aa  well  as  for  myself.  How  f  ery 
djfereot  parents  and  children  seem  to  feel  and  act,  in 
DOTelsJrooi  those  of  real  life !  Now,  could  you,  dear 
papa,  erer  so  school  your  feelings  and  pursue  such 
a  stoiral  course  with  a  daughter,  as  did  the  Hunch- 
tack  ia  the  play  a  few  nights  ago  t  I  really  think 
iiomao  oatare  most  be  so  glaringly  unlike  its  ideal 
poitraitore,  that  the  danger  of  fictitious  writings 
eaiuot  be  so  great  as  is  supposed." 

"Ah!  my  child,  there  are  many  passages  and 
eTcnu  of  oar  real  every-day  life,  that  would  no 
Mt  challenge  a  comparison  with  even  those  of 
romance.  *  The  world  is  fall  of  poetry,'  and  we 
iu  ereatores  must  be  imbued  with  some  of  its  vivi- 
fying spirit  to  be  worthy  of  enjoying  our  natural 
element!  Listen,  there's  the  post-man's  ring.  I 
^  glad  to  hear  it,  for  really  I  am  anxiously  await- 
ing news  from  Europe.'* 

Mr.  Inrin  drew  towards  the  light,  when  several 
letters  were  placed  in  his  hand. 

''One  from  England,"  said  he,  holding  it  up  as 
1«  broke  the  seal  with  a  meaning  smile.  "  I  am 
Bore  it  is  high  time  that  truant  Malcolm  was  giv- 
isg  us  some  notice  of  his  whereabouts.  What  say 
yoa,  Irene !" 

Irene's  face  had  been  so  completely  shielded 
&Qm  the  soft  light  of  the  astral  by  that  small  screen 
in  ber  hand,  that  not  even  Eugene  was  sensible  at 
&nt  of  any  change  in  ber  countenance ;  but  when 
tbas  addressed  by  her  uncle,  he  aaw  on  her  cheek 
10  Dnnsual  flash,  and  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
fieora  curled  her  finely  curved  lip  aa  she  replied, 
"Ipresome  be  consults  his  own  will  and  pleasure 
iQ  thus  considerately  extending  his  probation  of 

«Je«ired  freedom,  and  probably  that  of ." 

'^bepaosed ;  her  face  glowed  with  a  deeper  color, 
f^r  at  that  moment,  the  eye  of  Eugene  was  bent 
<^pOQ  her  with  a  strange  and  inquiring  expression* 
It  waa  singular,  that  when  unembarrassed,  life's 
crimson  tide  rarely  ever  kissed  her  cheek — seem- 
u)g  to  centre  all  its  warmth  in  the  rich  hue  of  her 
hp-^t  when  moved  by  the  slightest  agitation 
(seldom  though  it  was)  it  rapidly  changed  its  wont- 
^  course,  Jearing  an  onnatnraJ  palor  around  her 
i^^^-  Instead  of  being  more  confased  when 
>be  cangbt  the  curious  expression  of  his  eye,  ber 
Klf-possession  immediately  returned,  and  her  voice 
*u  perfectly  collected  when  she  calmly  asked  the 
Purport  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  letter  ? 

Mr.  Irvin  handed  it  to  her,  saying, "  it  was  mere- 
ly to  annopttce  his  speedy  coming,  for  he  would 
^  in  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  his  letter." 

"  Oiia,  don't  you  wish  be  could  be  at  our  gather- 
v}g  to-morrow,  on  yonr  birth  day  ?  Bless  me,"  said 
the  happy  looking  old  man,  as  he  turned  to  where 


Olia  had  been  sitting — ^*  the  child's  motions  are 
just  like  those  of  a  bird ;  no  sooner  do  I  turn  my 
back,  than  she  wings  out  of  my  sight.  Ah  ha ! 
sbe  is  tuning  that  always  untuned  harp  in  the  music- 
room.  I  must  hear  one  of  my  old  fashioned  songs 
to-night,  for  I  really  feel  young  again." 

Irene's  revery  was  so  absorbing,  that  she  seem- 
ed insensible  to  the  preseitce  of  Eugene,  who  bad 
watched  her  intensely  as  she  read  the  letter.  How 
deep  was  that  sigh,  when  she  threw  it  down,  mur- 
muring almost  unconsciously — 
*  "  Well,  by  bearing,  we  may  often  conquer  our 
fate."  She  started  :  an  answering  sigh  fell  on 
her  ear — a  voice  spoke. 

^*  To  love  and  be  beloved,  most  indeed  be  the 
happy  fate  of  one  like  Miss  Carlton,  and  in  the  con* 
stancy  of  her  own  heart,  that  of  her  betrothed  can- 
not fail  to  be  reflected  !" 

'^  Ah !  Mr.  Mansfield,  your  prediction  of  the /or- 
mer  will  never  be  my  fiate,  and  th^  latter  sentiment, 
could  bardly  be  said  to  form  a  component  part  of 
our  compact." 

*^  But  is  it  not  a  necessary'  one  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  1" 

**  On  my  part  it  may  be,  for  yoo  are  doubtless 
aware  that  I  am  the  plighted,  and  the  one  to  be  re- 
leased, not  the  liberator." 

^'  So  I  know,  but  did  not  Mr.  Malcolm  likewise 
seal  the  compact  with  the  unerring  truth  of  a  pure 
love,  and  think- you,  feeling  thus,  man  would  regard 
his  oath  less  sacred  than  a  woman  I" 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  Irene  mournfully.  "  Earnest 
Malcolm  could  not  do  otherwise  towards  his  adopted 
fath^,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  dearest  benefactor, 
than  to  accept  the  proffered  hand  of  his  daughter ; 
and  alas  I  her  will  was  passive,  because  her  heart 
was  ignorant  of  how  much  was  involved  in  the 
fatal  promise.  Although  time  and  its  vicissitudes 
may  have  wrought  indifference,  or  some  change  in 
hie  feelings,  it  still  remains  with  me  to  beware  how^ 
I  break  it  voilfullyy 

^*  But  is  it  not  said  *  unheedful  vows  may  heed- 
fully  be  broken  1'  And  probably  you  view  your  com- 
pulsion in  an  exaggerated  light;  besides,  it  has 
ever  been  the  prerogative  and  province  of  your 
sex  to  cancel  or  annul  all  such  engagements  1 
Your  youth  is  another  plea,  which  would  readily 
excuse  a  non-fulfilment  on  your  part." 

**  True,  we  were  both  very  young,  but  young  as 
I  was,  my  father  had  always  taught  me  to  hold  in 
sacredoess  my  slightest  word  of  promise ;  conse- 
quently, I  could  not  disregard  that  which  I  have 
ever  cherished  as  co-existent  with  my  earthly  hap- 
piness, to  wit,  my  truth.  I  could  never  wrestle 
against  the  violence  of  that — so  solemnly  plighted 
to  him,  when  I  looked  my  last  on  his  loved  face." 

Tears  like  *'  crushed  jewels"  lay  on  the  cheek 
of  Irene,,  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and  the 
voice  of  Eugene  trembled  with  equal  emotion  when 
he  spoke. 
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•  "  And  does  Miss  Carlton  suppose  if  her  affianced 
were  apprized  of  the  dread  revolt  of  ber  heart,  that 
he  could  80  basely  sacrifice  her's,  as  well  as  his  own 
happiness,  by  such  exacting  selfishness  1  Would 
not  the  garland  of  love  be  converted  into  one  of 
deadly  thorns  piercing  his  brow  forever  !*' 

The  gathering  sadness  seemed  to  pass  away 
from  her  face,  as  if  some  sudden  thought  had 
aroused  her  with  its  danger,  and  smiling  faintly  she 
carelessly  replied — 

"  Oh !  we  can  better  analyze  our  feelings  when 
we  meet.  I  am  prepared  for  any  change — being 
well  schooled  in  the  hearts  stoicism." 

"  Is  it  in  Earnest  Malcolm  alone  that  you  anti- 
cipate a  change  1  Ah !  Irene,  how  supremely 
blest  must  he  be,  to  possess  the  inestimable  boon 
of  your  constant  love — fijr  if  I  have  read  your 
character  aright,  methinks  when  once  the  fire  of 
such  is  kindled  in  your  heart,  no  chilling  wind  of 
time  coold  ever  extinguish  it.  Say,  have  I  not 
read  you  truly  V  He  took  her  hand  and  looked  into 
her  face  with  the  most  passionate  inquiry. 

**  Perhaps  too  tpily,'^  replied  she,  quickly  with- 
drawing her  hand,  ^*  would  to  heaven  I  could  think 
it  is  Earnest  alone  who  has  changed — /  would  not 
now  feel  so  sensibly  the  terrible  '  void,  the  wan- 
dering thought,^  which  ever  reigns  within  my  bo- 
som, when  memory  clings  so  tenaciously  to  my 
WHO.  Ah !  we  do  not  always  *  make  our  own  path, 
and  fling  our  own  shadow  over  it^^^for  alas !  over 
mine,  a  deep  shadow  was  cast,  ere  I  had  passed  the 
threshhold  of  chiMhood." 

**  Irene  !  (and  Eugene's  voice  was  startling  from 
an  unusual  energy  of  tone)  something  whisperl,  did 
this  barrier  not  exist— were  you  not  thus  fettered, 
/,  nay  /,  might  dare  to  claim  your  love.  Forgive 
my  seeming  boldness,  but  obey  the  dictates  of  your 
heart,  and  render  unto  me  the  dear  confession, 
were  it  only  to  illuminate  and  dispel  the  dark  clouds 
of  despair,  which  your  fatal  vow  casts  over  my 
hopeless  love." 

Her  face  was  averted — but  Eugene  saw  that 
some  powerful  emotion  stirred  within,  for  the  livid 
paleness  again  returned  to  her  lip..  How  he  shrunk 
back  when  she  turned  her  dark  lustrous  eye  upon 
him — never  had  it  glanced  such  withering  coldness. 

**  I  scarcely  deem  any  answer  incumbent  upon 
me;  for,  such  a  question  should  have  been  restrained 
as  well  for  your  own,  as  for  my  sake.  You  do 
indeed  suspect  truly,  that  mine  would  be  a  love 
not  lightiy  extinguished — but  at  the  same  time, 
you  know  not  the  strength  of  that  love,  to  imagine 
me  easily  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  fitful  gust  of 
unworthy  passions,  when  honor  and  reason  demand 
my  heart's  subjection.  Nature  may  err,  but  truth 
never ;  the  former  should  be  subdued,  the  latter 
ever  its  guide.  This  has  been  my  aim  through 
life,  and  it  is  not  for  Eugene  Mansfield  to  under- 
mine the  arduous  work  of  yean,  few  though  they 
be." 


Eugene  was  left  alone.  *'  Strange  hot  faoltless 
being,"  mused  he,  **  I  have  sorely  tempted  yoa,and 
I  will  yet  prove  a  successful  tempter."  A  i^n-folio 
of  drawings  lay  open  before  him ;  he  knew  they  were 
sketches  of  Irene's,  and  taking  it  up,  a  small  to- 
lume  fell  from  it.  Glancing  his  eye  on  a  page  turned 
down,  the  pencillings  of  a  sentence  caught  his  ty«. 

'Tin  one  thing  To  tie  templed,  Escalus, 
But  another  thing  to  fall. 

'^  Irene,"  was  traced  on  the  margin  near.  "  A 
proper  and  most  significant  warning,"  contiDoed 
he — "  but,  I  will  shape  another  course— pique  bu 
ever  been  a  subduing  weapon  with  woman— aod 
ere  I  throw  aside  the  mask,  Irene  Carlton  shall 
confess  her  love  for  Eugene  Mansfield,''^ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Brave  conquerors !  for  ao  ye  are. 
That  war  against  your  own  afiectiona. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  heart*8  desires.** 

Shcikgpttn. 


Eugene  Mansfield's  knowledge  of  the  devious 
ways  of  a  woman's  heart,  was  more  the  result  of 
keen  observation,  than  of  any  practical  initiation 
into  its  subtle  mysteries.  When  cooscioos  that  his 
course  of  exclusive  devotion  had  failed  to  elicit 
any  evidence  of  Irene's  love — that  not  even  a  word 
of  betrayal  on  her  part,  could  his  imagination  graap, 
to  hang  a  hope  upon,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  ad* 
vice  of  one  well  skilled  in  all  manner  of  saccessfd 
wooing,  viz.,  to — 

'*  Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idoVs  eyes, 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  wilt  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit.'* 

Having  accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Amelia  Hanson,  whose  remark  at  the  theatre  had 
interested  him  so  suddenly,  and  knowing  she  was 
affianced  to  an  old  friend  of  his,  he  determined  to 
enlist  her  as  an  active  tactician  in  the  developmeot 
of  his  designs.  He  confided  to  her  his  lore  tor 
Irene  ;  his  surmises ;  nay,  hopes  of  its  being  recip- 
rocal, though  so  coldly  rejected,  and  alt  hisvarioos 
measures  for  the  attainment  of  bis  object,  which 
were  to  win  from  her  at  every  hazard  a  confession 
of  her  love,  even  though  he  was  forever  resign^ 
for  another.  Amelia^s  intimacy  with  her  woald 
greatly  aid  him  in  testing  the  boundary  line  of  his 
experiment,  and  it  was  agreed  he  should  play  the 
devoted  lover  to  Amelia  publicly,  and  she  to  pft 
him  every  mark  of  encouragement  that  propriety 
could  suggest. 

«*  But,"  said  she,  "  I  warn  you  of  atoUl  discomfi- 
ture— perhaps  your  vanity  may  be  gratified  by  so«i 
evidence  of  preference,  for  it  is  my  belief,  Itene* 
heart  is  not  indifferent  to  you ;  yet,  so  great  is  bei 
firmness  of  pnrpose,  that  I  verily  think  she  wobM 
yield  herself  a  martyr,  ere  she  would  be  the  (it* 
to  break  her  vow  to  Earnest  Malcolm." 

"  Well,  time  developed  all  plots  to  a  snccet^W 
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or  defeated  i88iie--let  me  but  have  the  slightest  ss- 
sonoee  that  there  beats  in  the  cold,  panoplized 
hetrt  of  Irene  Carlton  the  faintest  emotion  of  love 
for  Euffem  Mansfield,  and  then  let  fate  do  her 
«<maf/ in  sealing  her  nnfon  with  Earnest  Malcolm^ 

WHb  what  gaping  astonishment  did  the  ^hiona- 
bfe  world  and  the  anmerons  qui  vice  gossips  listen 
to  the  strange  notes  of  Ramor^s  inconstant  Toice. 
It  was  passing  strange,  but  no  less  tme,  that  the 
frstidious  Mr.  Mansfield  shonld  hsTe  deserted  the 
fsr-&med  sbrioe  of  the  titled  heiress,  to  become  a 
woishippcr  at  that,  of  the  gay,  laughter-loving 
Amelia  Hanson.  "  Ah !"  said  the  disinterested, 
"  there  was  too  much  metallie  alloy  in  his  love  to 
ahide  the  process  of  a  constant  association  with  one 
so  haoghtj  and  inaccessible/' 

''Ajid,"  replied  the  beautiful,  '*  what  a  shocking 
ootr^  taste  to  select  one  so  very  plain,  after  veer- 
ing to  every  point  of  beauty's  compass." 

Bat,  little  did  the  lip  of  Irene  betray  what  her 
boniiog  heart  too  traly  felt;  and  the  temptation  to 
moimur  against  her  fate  was  far  greater,  when  that 
Iteart  was  awakened  to  the  misery  of  her  own  un- 
requited, slighted  love,  than  when  assured  of  being 
the  adored  object  of  Eugene's  devotion.  And 
vbea  she  dwelt  with  a  painful  intensity  of  thought 
cpoD  those  earnest  words  spoken  by  him  in  their 
last  tete-a-tete,  her  inflexibility  seemed  more  like  a 
Epeciea  of  onnatural,  unfeminine  cruelty,  than  it  did 
of  (bat  mild,  healing  sympathy,  which  should  ever  be 
tb€  guiding  feeling  io  the  breast  of  woman.  She 
fdt  that  circumstances  had  indeed  moulded  her 
most  lamentably  unlike  the  rest  of  her  sex — that 
she  was  destined  through  life  to  war  with  two  of 
the  most  powerful  and  uncompromising  combatants, 
l^e  and  Pride,  beneath  whose  oppressive  effects 
ibe  heart  often  sinks  to  ruin.  Although  conscience 
H^prored  of  her  inflexibility,  yet  she  gradually  be- 
gu  to  be  shaken  in  her  faith,  regarding  her  strict 
tdhereaee  to  the  sanctity  of  her  fatal  vow,  and  to 
feel  how  bitter  a  thing  it  was  '*  to  look  at  happiness 
thnmgh  another's  eye." 

"I  wonder  what  \m  the  reason  Mr.  Mansfield  has 
M  eotirely  withdrawn  from  our  society  t  See  how 
be  is  dashing  throogii  the  streets  with  Amelia  in 
l)iseahriolet,'*Baid  Olia,  going  to  the  window;  "they 
bare  stopped  at  oar  door  I  declare — ^he  scarcely 
^^WTTes  a  friendly  welcome  from  us." 

"  I  have  just  dropped  in  to  gratify  a  bit  of  gnaw- 
ing earioeity,"  excloiiAed  Amelia,  as  she  hurriedly 
eotered  the  room.  '*  You  know  I  am  all  in  a  flot- 
^  about  the  ball  to-morrow  night,  and  went  to 
^ame  Dopeft's  to  decide  upon  matters  in  general 
tespeetiog  my  drese^-when  lo !  as  usual,  an  engage- 
^ot  with  the  ladies  at  Irvin  hoose  was  her  plea 
for  Dot  aeeommodating  me.  Madame  said,  she  was 
°^^g  two  most  splendid  dresses,  entirely  reeher- 
^^«  io  which  Mademoiselle  Carlton  would  look  ex- 
<IQisite}y  dazaling — ^Imt  she  refused  to  tell  me  of  what 
style,  as  she  is  always  particular  about  divulging  the 
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secrets  of  her  high  customers'  paraphernalia.  Now, 
this  insinuation  acted  so  powerfully  upon  my  bnmp 
of  inquisitiveness,  that  I  accepted  Mr.  Mansfield's 
offer  to  drive  me  here  to  have  it  gratified,  and,  as 
he  will  return  for  me  in  half  an  hour,  I  must  be  ex- 
peditions in  my  consultation  about  the  all-impor- 
tant question.** 

"It  was  I  who  enjoined  secresy  upon  Dupefe," 
replied  Olia.  "  I  have  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  all 
imitations,  and  you  know  when  any  fashion  becomes 
notorious,  it  is  consequently  vulgar.  Irene  yielded 
to  my  choice  of  a  rainbow  satin,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  too  showy  for  one  of  her  sober  unob- 
trusive taste,  and  as  she  appeared  so  passively  in- 
different about  the  matter,  I  took  the  reins  of  de- 
cision." 

"  Well,"  returned  Amelia, "  notwithstanding  Mise 
Carlton  possesses  a  carte-blanche  for  her  every 
will  and  action — still,  her  taste  in  dress  is  often 
subject  to  the  ordeal  of  criticism.  Not  long  since, 
T  heard  Mr.  Mansfield  wonder  that  she  should  evet 
wear  blue  ;  he  pronounced  her  bewitching  in  her 
black  velvet  and  pearls — for  they  contrasted  so 
beautifully  with  her  uncommon  complexion.  But 
really,  Irene,  you  do  so  continually  wear  the  chilly 
air  of  indifference  about  every  thing  and  every  body, 
that  I  do  not  wonder  the  flower  of  hve  so  of^  lies 
bleeding  when  it  is  laid  a  votive  offering  at  your 
shrine.  How  free  must  you  be  from  the  many 
weaknesses  and  frailties  incident  to  our  pliant  sex." 

Irene's  quivering  lip  was  compressed,  as  if  to 
hush  with  the  effort  some  rising  emotion ;  but  it 
was  only  momentary,  for  she  calmly  replied — 

**  Truly  *  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,' 
and  proud  should  that  heart  be,  when  it  can  pre- 
serve such  knowledge  from  the  unsympathizing  eye 
of  a  cold  misjudging  world." 

It  was  only  in  the  bustling  crowd  that  Irene  had 
met  Eugene  since  their  last  and  well-remembered 
interview,  and  when  he  called  for  Amelia,  the 
many  changes  which  had  harrowed  her  mind  since 
then,  could  not  fail  to  throw  into  her  manner  a 
painful  degree  of  visible  constraint  as  she  returned 
his  salutation. 

"  Speaking  of  fashionable  dressing,"  continued 
the  gay  Amelia,  "  reminds  me  of  the  late  style  of 
jewelry,  but  this  addition  of  apparel  Irene  always 
seemed  averse  to  wearing,  excepting  her  cherished 
diamond  brooch.  How  often  have  you  repented 
that  act  of  unreflecting  generosity,  and  sighed  to 
look  again  on  its  brilliancy — for  even  De  Cots  would 
find  a  difficulty  in  producing  its  match!" 

"  Not  once,"  answered  Irene  quietly,  "  It  was 
not  a  gift  of  heedless  generosity,  or  of  prodigal 
charity.  I  never  had  a  passion  for  jewels  of  any 
kind,  and  as  yon  say,  always  wear  them  with  aver- 


sion. 
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*'  But  yon  really  prized  and  admired  your  brooch," 
interposed  Olia — ^  methinks  too  you  were  aware 
that  its  brilliancy  enhanced  the  glossy  darkness  of 
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yoar  hair.     Now  confess  your  regret  at  faaviDg 
pvted  with  itV 

**  Most  certainly,  bad  I  haf  e  had  my  purse,  or 
any  other  valuable  about  me,  I  would  not  have 
given  it  as  a  donation ;  and  I  do  confess  there  was 
some  slight  internal  struggle,  because  of  the  many 
endearing  recollections  connected  with  an  orna- 
ment so  highly  prized.  But  when  I  reflected  that 
he  is  not  really  charitable  who  makes  no  sacrifices, 
all  hesitation  vanished,  and  with  its  departure  ceased 
every  regret," 

"  Miss  Carlton  might  probably  ransom  it,  as  ne- 
cessity will  no  doubt  convert  her  gift  into  some- 
thing more  substantial  to  the  Polish  orphans,"  sug- 
gested Eugene. 

"  I  put  my  veto  on  that,"  interrupted  Olia,  "  for 
the  sum  expended  in  a  ransom  would  purchase  an 
ornament  more  fashionable.  Nobody  but  one  of 
Irene^s  fastidious,  antiquated  taste  would  have  worn 
the  brooch  so  long,  merely  for  its  ancestral  re- 
membrances. I  am  sure  /  would  have  pawned  it 
away  long  ago." 

"  Pawn  away  a  family  relic,  Olia — my  father^s 
Inridal  gift  to  my  mother,  merely  for  some  more 
fashionable  gewgaw !  The  greatest  poverty  of  my 
wardrobe  could  never  have  induced  me  to  commit 
such  a  sacrilege." 

"  Ah !"  replied  Olia,  laughing — ^^  I  verily  believe 
I  should  adopt  Charles  Surface's  logic  respecting 
all  family  pieces — and  do  as  he  did  with  his  library, 
part  even  with  learning,  which  had  been  an  heir- 
loom in  the  family  for  ages  past,  because  of  some 
fashionable  requirement  or  necessity." 

**  Well,"  added  Amelia  as  she  rose  to  depart, "  to- 
morrow night  will  decide  a  question  as  important 
as  beauty  adorned,  or  vice  versa^  inasmuch  as  your 
humble  servant  will  offer  the  latter  contrast  to  you 
two,  in  your  rainbow  brilliancy.  Au  revoir  until 
then." 

"  Mademoiselle  will  please  say  what  style  she 
wishes  her  hair  dressed  in  to-night,"  said  the  obse- 
quious, complaisant  coiffeur  to  the  abstracted,  sad- 
looking  Irene,  as  she  seated  herself  to  undergo  the 
torturing  process  of  fashionable  barberizing. 

**  Look,  coz,"  said  Olia,  entering  the  room,  her 
face  beaming  with  animation  and  delight,  ^'  at  this 
beautiful  tiara  of  jewels  I  selected  for  you,  from 
De  Cotz.  How  splendidly  these  flowers  of  pris- 
matic tint  will  correspond  with  the  rainbow  satin. 
I  will  see  you  triumphant  in  novelty  to-night,  for 
nothing  like  this  will  be  there." 

'*  Mademoiselle*8  hair  would  look  superb,  ar- 
ranged a  la  Eastern,  with  this  tiara  resting  on  her 
fair  brow,"  said  Monsieur  Mauvin,  holding  op  the 
flashing  ornament  to  Irene's  pale  brow. 

^*  Don't  think  me  dissatisfied  with  your  taste  Olia, 
when  1  insist  on  your  Wearing  it — nor  fickle,  when 
I  tell  you  I  have  laid  aside  the  rainbow  satin  for 
another  time ;  as  I  do  not  feel  brilliant  to-night,  it 
would  be  absurd  mockery  to  appear  so." 


Olia's  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment  as 
she  exclaimed — 

"  What,  expend  so  much  in  baying  a  dress,  and 
then  not  wear  it,  because  you  feel  a  little  distrait  J 
You  surely  are  jesting  1" 

**  Indeed  I  am  not ;  so,  Monsieur,  yon  will  please 
remembet  the  tiara  is  for  Miss  Irvin's  bright  hair, 
and  arrange  mine  in  the  very  plainest  fashion." 

When  the  cousins  met  in  the  parlor  attired  for 
the  ball,  Olia  gave  an  admiring  look  towards  Irene, 
saying-— 

"  No  wonder  you  are  indifferent  about  your  dress, 
for  although  you  have  on  that  odious  black  veUet, 
and  those  often  worn  pearls,  verily  thou  dost  walk 
in  beauty  to  night — 


*  And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright. 
Meet  in  thine  aspect  and  thine  eyes. 


t»» 


But  it  was  evident  that  Olia  was  too  much  enam- 
ored with  her  own  dazzling  person,  reflected  wher- 
ever she  turned  by  the  numerous  mirrors,  libiog 
the  walls,  to  observe  Irene's  blushing  confusion  at 
her  allusion  to  the  velvet  and  pearls — nor  did  any 
remembrance  of  Amelia's  remark  respecting  them 
seem  to  give  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  the  cause  of 
her  change  of  mind  about  the  rainbow  satin. 

Few  hearts  were  sadder,  but  no ^ face  more  se- 
rene, than  that  of  the  beautiful  heiress,  as  she 
moved  majestically  through  the  crowd  that  night, 
"  the  leading  star  of  every  eye."  Insensibly  had 
her  thoughtful  gaze  wandered  towards  Eugene ;  but 
his  attention  seemed  solely  bestowed  upon  Amelia, 
apparently  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  every  one^ 
save  her,  whose  happy,  joyous  nature  always  de- 
lighted, out  of  every  thing 

"To  extract  something  beautiful  and  new.** 

The  throng  was  so  great,  that  Irene  on  her  vtjr 
to  another  apartment,  was  carried  unreautiagly 
along  with  the  pressure  of  its  current,  near  to  the 
spot  where  stood  Eugene,  listening  with  ao  anio' 
mated  attention  to  every  word  which  fell  from  Ame-j 
lia's  laughing  lip,  and  so  immovable  was  her  posi^ 
tion  that  it  was  impossible  for  their  conTersation  tt( 
escape  her  hearing. 

**  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  sacc^ 
of  one  ruse  at  least — the  appearance  of  she  bl 
velvet  and  pearls"— «aid  Amelia,  very  significani 
*'which,  together  with  her  restless  mcdanoholy  ga: 
proclaim  more  than  mere  premonitory  8ympCoais.i 

Eugene  smiled,  though  his  voice  was  aomewhi 
sad,  when  he  replied-^ 

"  Yes,  but  my  vanity ^  as  you  would  say,  era* 
something  less  equivocal — they  are  rather 
and  perhaps  aeeidenUU  symptoms." 

<^  True,  but  trifles  howerer  light,  in  the  sun 
of  hope  and  love,  are  often  eonfirauuioDs  too 
to  be  resisted.    I  charge  you  to  remember,  too, 

'■ *  That  we  often  begin  <mr  own  barms ; 


And  looee  the  good  we  might  attain, 
By  fearing  to  aiUmpL*^ 
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With  a  flushed  cheek,  and  a  heart  swelling  high 
with  indignation  and  humbled  pride,  Irene  glided 
from  the  recess,  where  she  was  forced  to  overhear 
neb  galling  remarks.  **  Her  restless  melancholy 
gaic,"  mormared  she — "  fool  that  I  am,  and  con- 
temptibly weak,  thus  to  betray  myself,  even  by  a 
single  glance,  to  one  who  evidently  exults  in  her 
Tjctory,  and  to  him  who  regards  me  the  victim  of 
oortifieation  at  his  estranged  love.  Much  as  I 
despiae  dissimolation  and  false  appearances  I  will 
henceforth  try  the  effect  of  disguise,  and  to-night, 
for  the  first  time,  disown  myself,  by  wearing  false 
colors." 

Wonder  filled  every  bosom  on  beholding  the  cold 
bantenr  of  Miss  Carlton  so  completely  lost  in  an 
unwonted  baoyancy  of  manner :  her  eye  glistened 
with  light-hearted  mirth.  Cashmere's  bright  rose 
woold  htve  seemed  pale  beside  the  rich  bloom 
00  her  cheek,  and  instead  of  that  passionless  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  there  gleamed  forth  the 
flashes  of  a  most  sun-like  animation.  Who  could 
laTe  boasted  of  their  hearths  security,  when  ex- 
pos^ to  the  fascinations  of  one,  in  whom  were  so 
powerfuDy  centred  those  cardinal  points  of  dan- 
geroiw  attraction,  beauty,  transcendant  beauty — 
riches— mind,  and  winning  manners,  all  of  which 
the  most  grodging  heart  conceded  to  Irene  Carlton's 
merited  possession !  The  dulcet  notes  of  a  harp, 
waked  by  some  skilful  hand,  arrested  the  attention 
of  all,  and  soon  every  ear  became  entranced  by  a 
Toicc  following  the  masterly  prelude,  "  like  music 
over  the  waters" — it  was  one  even  angels  might 
lean  from  heaven  to  hear.  Eagerly  moved  the 
crowd  towards  the  music  saloon,  curious  to  know 
who  was  the  fair  musician. 

"Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes,"  said  Olia,  "that 
Irene  has  aroused  sufficient  courage  to  perform  be- 
fore soch  a  crowd !  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Ather- 
^ishe  has  completely  changed  characters  with 
">'i  for  you  have  just  complained  of  my  being  dull 
aad  dispirited  1" 

Bat  Sidney  looked  grave  when  he  gave  a  silent 
«««Jt  to  her  question.  There  was  also  something 
penetrating  and  suspicious  in  the  glance  which  lie 
directed  to  Irene,  who  at  that  moment  gave  her 
hand  wi^  a  most  brilliant  smile  to  be  conducted  to 
the  banqaet  room. 

"Nothing  is  wanting  to-night  but  the  rainbow 
^iQ  to  giye  you  perfection's  touch,"  whispered 
Ola  when  she  rejoined  Irene.  *•  Ah !  coz,  hereafter 
^^ '  pits' mth  iriherentj  natural  melancholy,  for 
mllyyou  do  injustice  to  Dame  Nature  when  you, 
^;  yoar  stoicism,  vanquish  her  originality." 

The  hoars  wore  away — still  Irene  supported  her 
«hanci€r,  as  the  gay  queen  of  the  gay  revel,  and 
*ith  the  most  untiring  vivacity  glided  down  the 
"»«T  dance,  the  admired  of  all  admirers.  Being 
^itraeied  to  an  artificial,  but  beautiful  grove  of  well 
*"»Dged  flowers  and  exotics  in  the  spacious  en- 
trance hail,  ahe  repaired  to  it  to  recover  somewhat 


from  her  exhaustion,  her  unusual  excess  having 
well-nigh  overpowered  both  her  mental  and  phy- 
sical strength. 

"  What  a  fairy-like  and  enchanting  spot  this  is," 
said  she,  lifting  the  hanging  branch  of  an  orange 
tree  to  admit  her  entrance.  "  I  wonder  where  Olia, 
is,  for  this  would  be  a  fit  abode  fur  one  of  her  ro- 
mantic taste  !  Really  even  /  would  yield  to  a  sen- 
timental softness — ^breathing  this  perfumed  atmos- 
phere, which  almost  wooes  my  imagination  to  those 
starry  skies  and  sunny  climes,  where  nought  but 
love  dwells.  Do,  Mr.  Graham,  go  in  quest  of  Olia 
whilst  I  recruit  my  almost  wasted  energies." 

Irene  threw  herself  upon  a  lounge — ^but  what 
caused  her  cheek  so  suddenly  to  pale  as  she  cast 
her  eye  around,  heaving  a  deep  sight  An  echoing 
one  startled  her  ear — her  gaze  rested  upon  Eugene 
Mansfield,  who,  presenting  her  a  small  bouquet  of 
flowers,  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  The  lines  in  the  envelope  may  perhaps  express 
more  truth  than  my  simple  offering  of  this  white 
rose-bud/^ 

Ere  she  could  reply,  he  was  gone — and  Irene 
saw  him  no  more  that  night. 

The  ball  was  over.  The  cabs  and  carriages  had 
almost  ceased  passing  to  and  fro — the  lights  had 
waned  from  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  dwell- 
ings— and  midnight  swayed  her  "  leaden"  sceptre 
over  all  that  was  a  few  hours  before  so  noisy. with 
busy  life  and  mirthful  bustle.  The  sickening  heart 
of  Irene  felt  as  if  the  general  pulse  of  not  only 
"  nature  stood  still" — ^but  also  that  of  her  own  life's 
free  tide ;  and  when  her  trembling  hand  laid  aside 
the  now  hated  velvet  and  pearls,  how  the  purity  of 
the  latter  seemed  to  mock  that  of  her  own  bosom. 
Truly  did  she  feel  some  heavy  condemnation  would 
justly  punish  her  for  having  yielded  for  one  moment 
to  a  feeling  which  the  sanctity  of  her  honor  never 
could  sanction. 

"  Pride  always  has  its  dread  price,"  murmured 
she,  "  and  Eugene  never  indited  lines  more  applica- 
ble !  What  combat  is  so  dreadful  as  *  the  warring 
against  our  own  aflfections!'  Oh  how  truly  he 
has  read  my  heart. 

**  It  is  not  to — It  is  not  so : 

Tho'  all  may  think  thee  gay ; 
liVithin  thy  heart  deep  feelings  glow. 

That  know  no  sunny  ray. 
Tho'  round  thy  lip  may  dance  a  amiie, 

Upon  thy  brow  gteam  joy'a  bright  seal, 
But  ah!  within-  within,  the  whilf, 

No  answering  gladness  feel. 

"  Why  is  it  so— why  is  it  so  ? 

That  thou  should'st  bear  a  part 
In  life's  gay  pageantry  of  show, 

With  false  and  specious  art? 
Why  sfaoo1d*st  thou  thus  so  vainly  seek 

To  conquer  memory's  host; 
A  strife  too  vain  for  mortals  weak, 

Too  great— too  great  the  cost ! 
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**  It  miut  be  80 — it  must  be  lo. 

Thou  need^st  some  veil  to  hide 
What  thou  would'flt  shrink  the  world  to  know,  . 

That  veil  in  woman's  pride. 
Oh  I  *tis  a  bitterness  too  deep. 

To  wrestle  with  a  heart. 
Where  love,  her  jealous  vi|(ils  keep, 

And  pride  acts  we|l  hia  part." 

CHAPTER  V. 

**  And  now  to  prove  that  thou  art  true 

*Tis  time  these  features  were  uncurtained  too." 

Veiled  Prophet  of  Kkoftasan. 

It  was  the  hour  of  twilight,  a  few  evenings  after 
the  ball,  that  Irene  sat  alone  in  the  conservatory. 
Alas!  the  witchery  of  that  soul-subdning  hour 
shadowed  forth  no  pleasing  vista  of  remembrances 
to  her;  ^or  on  her  fair  brow  the  deepest  contrac- 
tion of  mental  agony  seemed  to  rest-*-her  pallid 
lips  parted, — it  was  ia  vain  to  bid  the  waters  of 
memory  be  still,  when  she  poured  forth  in  the  si- 
lence of  solitude  the  full  tide  of  her  soul's  deep 
emotions. 

"To-morrow  Earnest  comes,"  exclaimed  she, 
wildly  crushing  a  letter  in  her  trembling  hand.  "  Oh 
how  terribly  the  ploughshare  of  sorrow  hath  passed 
over  me  since  that  fatal  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
ball,  and  now  the  deadliest  bitter  will  soon  be  add- 
ed to  my  already  brimming  cup  of  misery.  How 
can  I,  how  shall  I  meet  him,  when  I  have  so  toiZ- 
.  fuUy  yielded  my  heart  to  a  perjuring  weakness  1" 
The  announcement  of  Earnesfs  speedy  coming 
had  been  made  in  the  parlor  by  Mr.  Irvin,  and 
Irene  unable  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  any  one,  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  conservatory  to  give  vent  to 
those  overpowering  feelings  which,  from  having 
been  so  long  smothered  and  controlled,  she  felt, 
when  thus  finally  tested,  would  overwhelm  her 
with  their  terrible  force.  Eugene  was  present — he 
had  witnessed  her  agitation — his  look  of  deep  pene- 
tration, one  so  full  of  meaning,  haunted  her  mind — 
how  could  he  fail  to  construe  her  evident  terror  and 
distress  1  Would  it  not  tend  to  increase  his  vanity 
by  confirming  his  already  aroused  suspicions,  which 
Amelia  had  pronounced  more  than  merely  pre- 
monitory? As  such  humiliating  reflections  were 
thus  harassing  her  mind,  Irene  was  startled  b^  the 
sudden  entrance  of  some  one.  How  soothing  to 
her  painfully  excited  nerves,  when  her  aching  eye 
greeted  the  benevolent  face  of  her  uncle. 

**  I  suppose,**  said  he,  approaching  the  window 
where  she  sat — "  your  happiness  is  too  great  to 
bear  the  gaze  of  curious  eyes.  So  you  have  come 
hither  to  indulge  in  sweet  reveries.*' 

He  spoke  tenderly,  and  passing  his  arm  around 
her,  looked  anxiously  into  her  agitated  face. 

She  answered  not,  fearing  to  betray  the  terrible 
bitterness  of  her  feelings  even  to  one  so  affection- 
ately beloved,  and  in  whom  she  had  ever  confided 
without  reserve. 


me  you  have  been  as  one  of  my  own  k>vs— paidon 
what  I  may  now  venture  to  say — but  the  veil  most 
be  rent  away — this  is  no  time  for  concealmeat— I 
cannot  forbear  expressing  the  fear  that  you  do  sot 
love  Earnest  Malcolm,  and  that  this  very  momeot 
you  feel  as  if  to-morrow  brings  ^ith  his  comiDg 
the  death-warrant  of  your  happiness.  Circum- 
stances have  recently  conspired  to  enlighten  mj 
mind  respecting  the  real  state  of  your  affections- 
nay,  start  not — but  I  am  convinced  you  love  too- 
ther, and  that  other  is  Eugene  Mansfield." 

Irene's  head  sunk  upon  his  shoulder  when  be 
paused, — ^then,  in  a  trembling  voice,  she  replied— 
'*  Spare  me,  dearest  uncle — my  best  of  friends— 
I  have  been  weak,  but  not  irrecoverably  betrayed. 
Oh !  did  you  but  know  how  I  have  struggled  agaiast 
temptation,  you  would  indeed  be  lenient  towards  my 
weaikness.  However,**  continued  she,  raising  bet 
face,  and  hastily  brushing  away  the  tears  from  ber 
cheek — "  although  in  heart  I  have  erred,  yetnerer 
have  I  in  word  or  action  compromised  my  troth. 
Alas !  my  father,  how  little  perhaps  did  yoadteam 
that  your  last  wish  would  so  fearfully  seal  tbe 
misery  of  your  daughter  V* 

"  If  such  be  the  state  of  your  mind,  it  is  iocam- 
bent  upon  me  to  disclose  the  truth  to  Earnest  eie 
you  meet,  and  thereby  prepare  him  for  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes.  Believe  me,  Irene,  so  loog 
as  Eugene  Mansfield  retains  his  sway  over  your 
heart,  he  never  could  with  honor  or  propriety  claim 
your  hand.** 

"  Oh  no  I**  exclaimed  she  wildly,  "  betray  me 
not.  I  once  believed  I  was  warmly  loved  by  Eu- 
gene, but  his  love  was  so  coldly  repulsed,  and  sow 
it  is  entirely  estranged,  for  he  loves  another/* 

**  Do  you  repent  your  rejection,  and  if  it  vers 
possible  would  you  retract  your  decision  V^ 

Irene  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupid  despair, 
for  it  was  some  time  ere  she  roused  herself;  berie- 
ply  was  as  if  uttered  by  one  dreaming — 

"  No,  were  he  to  plead  again  his  suit  with  the 
renewed  ardor  of  an  unconquerable  passion— never 
would  I  swerve  from  fulfilling  my  vow  to  Earnest 
Malcolm.** 

"  Think  you  if  Eugene  has  ever  been  awaie  of 
your  love  for  him — he  could  regard  you  spoiled 
and  true  to  another.** 

"  Ah  !  it  would  avail  me  little  now  to  question 
his  opinions,**  said  Irene  proudly — ^though  witb 
some  emotion — "  and  happy  for  me,  that  he  btf 
changed.  Earnest  is  noble,  and  worthy  of  a  love 
truer  than  I  could  bestow,  yet  every  power  shall 
be  exercised  on  my  part  to  make  him  happy. 

"  Your  philosophy  is  dangerous,  and  may  prove  fe- 
tal to  your  peace,  my  child,**  answered  Mr.  Irvin  sad- 
ly, as  he  rose  to  leave  her.  "  Would  to  heaven  that 
Earnest  occupied  the  place  in  your  affections,  whicii 
Eugene  even  now  does,  and  God  grant  yoa  may 
learn  the  difficult  task  of  conquering  one  love,  by 


"  Irene,  (his  voice  was  changed,)  my  child,  for  to  wooing  another.*' 
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She  w«8  alone ;  kow  ferrenUy  her  heart  echoed 
her  oode's  partiog  wiah.  Unheeded  wore  the  hoora 
avay.  The  eight  was  one  of  calm  magoificeace. 
Love's  bnUiaat  queen  walked  her  jewelled  heights, 
smiiiog  in  solitary  grandeor  alone  over  the  scenes 
of  eaith.  Her  azQre  court  needed  no  twinkling 
tnio  to  give  her  added  brilUancy^^ach  *'  gem  hung 
in  the  dome  of  Nature's  temple/'  lost  its  brightness, 
vhen  she,  in  full-orbed  majesty,  held  her  course 
opoo  her  sapphire  throne.  But  the  beautiful  repose 
ef  Natoie  in  all  her  splendor  was  as  Erebus  to  the 
OQWig  Irene. 

*'  Irene  Carlton" — with  s  hiut  cry  of  surprise — 
ahe  cioflg  to  the  easement  of  the  window — for 
nppoTt  Eugene  Manafield  stood  before  her. 
''lieoe,'' continued  he  in  a  folce  of  the  tenderest 
depth,  "^I  eame  hither  to  cast  aside  a  hated  mask ; 
DO  loQger  can  I  support  a  stoicism  opposed  to  the 
weil-tried  troth  of  my  ardent  heart.  You,  and  you 
alooe,do  I  love ;  and  now,  in  defiance  of  your  chill- 
ing rejmlse,  I  again  dare  to  offer  that  love  to  you. 
I  feel,  nay,  dearest  Irene,  I  hww  that  were  / 
Darnest  Malcolm,  you  would  deem  your  lot  a  bless- 
ed ooe/  He  sank  upon  his  knee  and  clasped  her 
hand,  which  had,  panic  struck,  fallen  motionless  to 
her  side.  Wildly  she  gazed  upon  his  upturned 
face,  beaming  with  Ioto  and  hope,  murmuring  un- 


"And  is  it  indeed  true  that  I  am  thus  loved  by 
yoQf  Eogene? — but  oh !  blissful  as  the  confession 
vodJd  be,  were  I  free — ^yet  now  it  only  serves  to 
e&haoee  the  repining  sorrow  of  my  sad  bosom." 
She  {ttosed :  the  deepest  melancholy  rested  on  her 
face,  when  she  added  in  a  firm  voice — "  Rise,  Eu- 
gcoe,  shield  me  with  thy  love's  compassion,  but 
tempt  me  no  more.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  gainsay 
^  unwelcome  truth,  that  I  have  loved  you  even 
^  joor  exacting  heart  would  wish — ^but  enough !  it 
has  passed — we  must  part  forever.  Leave  me,  I 
implore  yon,  for  never  can  we  be  more  to  each 
other." 

**  Never,  never,  nntil  you  give  me  a  right  to  anti- 
cipate the  claims  of  your  betrothed.  Your  love 
u  oune ;  your  hand  would  be  without  value  to 
tDother." 

"  No,"  answered  she,  mournfully,  "  such  a  right 
eodld  oever  be  granted  to  you.  It  is  for  Earnest 
to  bestow  upon  me  the  boon  of  freedom,  and  it  re- 
Baios  for  me  alone  not  to  wilfully  break  that  dread 
eompad,  sealed  by  those  fearful  words,  *  Remember 
your  ?ow.' " 

"Ah!  Irene,  notwithstanding  your  confession  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  fear  there  yet  lingers  some 
feeliog  of  affection  for  this  dreaded  Malcolm.  Is 
it  not  so — or  else  how  could  you  remain  deaf  to 
^  pleadings  of  such  a  love  as  mine  ?" 

"Had  we  been  left  free  to  act,  doubtless  a  happy 
QnioB  might  have  been  the  result — ^but  the  heart 
tniiy  rebels  against  the  dictates  of  mere  expediency ; 
^  love,  given  unsought,  is  better  even  than  that 


which  is  given  when  wooed.  No,  Eugene,  we  must 
not  meet  again  until  we  can  both  prove  invulnera- 
ble to  temptation — oblivion  must  be  our  watch- 
word." 

Her  hand  was  hastily  withdrawn,  and  again  was 
she  left  alone. 

The  dreaded  morrow  came.  Anxious  looked  those 
faces,  assembled  in  the  parlor,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Earnest  Malcolm.  Mr.  Irvin,  more  restless  than 
he  ever  was  known  to  appear,  sat  in  his  arm  chair, 
oft  and  anon  glancing  towards  Irene,  who  appa- 
rently seemed  more  composed  than  any  one  pre- 
sent. Sidney  Atherton  in  vain  sought  a  momen- 
tary attention  from  the  excited  Olia,  whose  ear  was 
continually  startled  by  every  sound  without.  Hark ! 
a  bustling  movement  in  the  hall !  The  heavy  tread  of 
some  one  on  the  stairs  caused  all  hearts  to  leap. 
"  He  has  come,"  cried  Olia,  turning  to  Irene — but 
no  answering  face  met  her  bright  look  of  joy — Irene 
was  gone.  The  loud  murmur  of  delighted  sur- 
prise fell  harsh  upon  her  bewddered  ear  in  the 
library,  where  she  had  sought  refuge  from  the 
coming  storm — voices  drew  sear — the  door  opened, 
but  Irene  saw  not  the  person  who  entered — her 
eye  sought  not  the  face  of  him  who  dared  to  em- 
brace her,  until  a  voice  attuned  to  the  music  of 
harmonious  spheres,  whispered — 

'*  Look  up,  my  best  beloved."  Was  she  dream- 
ing, alive,  or  possessed  of  reason  ?  A  meaning 
smile  played  over  his  face,  as  he  added — ^^  And 
must  t^e  now  part  forever  1  Yes,  Irene,  you  behold 
in  Eugene  Mansfield  the  dreaded  Malcolm,  whose 
unwavering  constancy  submitted  to  disguise,  that 
he  might  win  a  heart,  ere  be  claimed  a  plighted 
hand.  The  ordeal  was  severe,  but  it  has  faithfully 
proved  that  his  Irene  is  not  that  cold,  selfish,  un- 
feeling being,  so  called  by  the  world,  and  that  her 
strict  adherence  to  truth  could  not  be  shaken  even 
when  assailed  by  the  voice  of  the  most  seducing  of 
all  tempters — love.  Had  she  been  the  former,  he 
never  could  have  loved  her  ;  and  to  have  desecrated 
the  latter,  he  never  could  have  honored  her.  Yes, 
now  let  oblivion  be  our  watchword,  respecting  Eu- 
gene Mansfield,  since  it  is  your  own  betrothed. 
Earnest  Malcolm,  the  loved  companion  of  your 
happy  youth,  who  now  claims  the  fulfilment  of  your 


vow. 


» 


Carlton  Park  was  no  longer  the  deserted  man- 
sion of  an  almost  extinct  race.  The  hand  of  ne- 
glect and  smouldering  decay  was  arrested  from  its 
lofly  walls — the  brooding  silence  of  years  was 
banished,  for  the  voices  of  mirthful  gladness  re- 
sounded far  and  near  their  echoes  in  a  joyful  wel- 
come at  the  return  of  its  long  absent  mistress. 
Irene,  as  the  happy  bride  of  Earnest  Malcolm,  again 
greeted  the  beautiful  home  of  her  childhood — the 
shadow  had  departed  from  her  brow — ^but  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  had  left  that  impress  upon  her  face, 
which  ever  speaks  of — 

**  Sorrows  remembered  only  to  sweeten  present  joys.'* 
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They  were  accompanied  by  Olia  and  Sidney 
Atherton.  One  need  only  obserre  the  qniet  mat- 
ronly grace  of  the  former,  to  be  assured  of  the 
truth,  that  the  fluctuating  course  of  the  latter^slove 
had  at  last  changed  its  current,  and  now  glided 
calmly  into  the  peacefal  channel  of  connubial  hap- 
piness. And  now,  ere  we  give  to  each  of  them 
our  parting  wishes,  we  mn)t  again  pause  awhile  in 
that  same  library  where  we  first  heard  the  young 
Irene  breathe  her  tow.  A  group  of  four  persons 
were  gathered  around  a  table — upon  it  was  placed 
a  small  casket,  from  which  Earnest  drew  forth  a 
miniature  and  packet — upon  the  first,  he  gazed 
sadly — ^then  unfolding  the  latter,  said  mournfully — 

"  Other  hidden  features  are  now  to  be  revealed 
to  us — for  as  yet  the  whole  mystery  of  my  birth 
and  parentage  remains  to  be  developed.  I  only 
know  iny  mother^s  maiden  name  was  Eugenia 
Mansfield — and  but  for  Sir  Walter  Carlton's  be- 
nCTolence  I  would  have  been  the  child  of  bitter 
dependence  and  misfortune." 

The  packet  was  directed  to  "  my  son."  Ear- 
nest's trembling  hand  broke  the  seal,  but  his  voice 
was  more  tremulous,  as  he  commenced  its  perusal — 

*'  The  eye  that  now  glistens  with  the  tear  of  ma- 
ternal fondness — the  heart  that  now  yearns  with  an 
untold  love,  and  the  hand  that  now  bids  the  utter- 
ance of  that  heart's  deep  emotions,  will  each  be 
commingling  with  their  mother  earth,  when  thine 
eye  shall  peruse  the  sad  history  of  thy  mother's 
short  life.  Oh!  my  son,  would  that  I  had  the 
strength  of  a  ready  writer,  that  I  might  now  pour 
forth  the  fulness  of  my  gushing  feelings  for  thee, 
my  only  joy,  illumining  the  dreary  waste  of  exis- 
tence ;  but  the  languor  of  disease  and  infirmity  urge 
me  to  be  brief.  Would  that  memory  had  the  same 
power  of  as  easily  dissolving  the  Might  web  of 
light'  around  some  of  those  feelings,  which  she  pos- 
sessed in  weaving  so  insidiously  ;  but  with  nature's 
dissolution  can  such  power  be  granted  to  us,  who 
so  eagerly  desire  it  whilst  toiling  the  rugged  ascent 
of  time.  I  was  the  child  of  indulgence,  though 
not  descended  from  a  titled  line.  My  father  bore 
on  his  escutcheons  the  unpretending  device  of  ho- 
nesty— neither  the  blood  of  heroes  nor  princes 
swelled  in  his  veins — but  his  pride  and  boast  were 
an  upright  soul  and  untarnished  honor.  His  estate 
lay  adjoining  that  of  Sir  Walter  Carlton's,  whose 
principal  possession  was  a  titled  name.  Such  was 
of  countless  price  to  one  of  his  proud  nature, 
though  it  gave  him  not  his  greatest  wish — it  satisfied 
not  his  ambition  for  that  more  solid  possession, 
wealth. 

"In  fortune  lie  was  a  bankrupt  to  his,  as  he  thought, 
most  humble  neighbor ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  friendly 
intimacy  subsisted  between  them.  Sir  Walter  had 
an  only  son,  several  years  my  elder,  who  was  my 
earliest  companion.  Our  childish  intimacy  was 
unbroken  by  the  least  separation,  until  the  period 
arrived  for  young  Walter  to  commence  his  colle- 


giate education.    Afterwards,  there  were  many  in- 
terims afforded  us  for  the  indulgence  of  oar  boqI'b 
mutual  overflow  of  sympathy.    We  loved,  but  our 
love  was  unsanctioned  by  parental  authority,  and 
when  the  acknowledgment  of  our  engagement  was 
made,  the  chilling  blight  of  the  deadliest  opposition 
fell  upon  our  hearts — for  Sir  Walter  had  dcBtincd 
his  son  for  another.     Irene  Irvin,  his  rich  ward, 
was  preferred  to  Eugenia  Mansfield — ^the  daughter 
of  a  mere  landholder.     But  although  young  Walter 
inherited  some  of  his  father's  pride  of  birth,  and 
feome  few  of  his  faults,  the  love  of  the  dazzling 
metal  Was  then  unknown  to  one  of  his  true  nohility 
of  soul.     His  honor  was  too  dear  to  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  another  to  the  heartless  wish  of  his 
father ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  mani- 
fested towards  me,  so  were  his  love  and  rebellion 
increased.    When  Sir  Walter  found  all  his  sdino- 
nitions   and  entreaties  unavailable,  his  violence 
resorted  to  a  base  persecution  towards  my  father; 
insult  followed  insult ;  the  venomous  breath  of  slan- 
der was  breathed  upon  his  hitherto  unstained  cha- 
racter, until  finally  the  nobleman's  influence  proved 
greater  than  the  integrity  of  my  father,  who,  al- 
though a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  had  not 
the  moral  nerve  to  survive  the  unmerited  obloquy 
which  became  attached  to  his  name.    His  spirit 
sunk  under  the  persecutions  and  many  losses  at- 
tending the  downfall  of  his  reputation ;  and,  al- 
though my  anguish  was  so  terrible  on  beholding 
the  gradual  decay  of  his  bodily  and  mental  strength, 
yet  I  never  could  be  induced  to  accede  to  his  be- 
seeching appeal  to  resign  all  claim  to  Waller's 
love.     In  vain  did  he  urge  me  to  promise  never  to 
be  his  wife — the  selfishness  of  my  heart  trans- 
cended its  filial  devotion ;  to  have  sacrificed  the 
former  to  the  latter,  would  have  been  the  blotting 
out  of  that  light,  so  necessary  to  existence,  hopi— 
and  to  struggle  against  its  consequent  darkness 
required  more  philosophy  than  my  uncontrolled 
nature  possessed.    Thus  stood  matters,  when  Sir 
Walter,  as  a  last  resort,  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  son  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  army  at 
some  distant  station ;  and  he,  burning  to  be  freed 
from  the  galling  shackles  of  parental  tyranny  ^ 
home,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  tbas 
being  independent.    Then  came  the  agony  of  pait* 
ing.     When  we  dwelt  upon  the  long  separation  of 
years,  he  so  eloquently  pleaded  to  be  united  to  me 
clandestinely,  that  I  yielded  my  consent,  witb  a 
proviso  that  my  father  should  be  a  witness.    I  b^ 
only  one  objection,  which  was,  the  necessity  of 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Mr.  Malcolnii 
our  young  minister,  who  had  professed  the  most 
devoted  attachment  for  me.    I  grieved  to  inflict  so 
great  a  pang  upon  his  noble  heart — but  when  did 
love,  such  as  ours,  heed  the  injunctions  of  the 
golden  rule  f  The  evening  previous  to  bis  depar- 
ture, was  fixed  for  our  union.    It  came— hot  so 
great  was  my  poor  father's  agitation,  (whose  objc«- 
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tioM  Ittd  besn  oreiruled  by  oar  earnest  persoa- 
aioDS,)  be  eoold  not  leave  his  bed.    This  did  not 
diake  oar  reaolutioo ;  foarleas  we  stood  at  his  bed- 
lidef  with  only  one  other  witness  present.     Ear- 
nest MalcoJm  commenced  the  solemn  ceremony — 
the  last  word  of  which  was  scarcely  uttered,  when 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  the  infariated  Sir 
Walter  stood  before  his  pale,  bat  uodannted  son. 
What  language  can  depict  that  scene !  I  saw  the 
ngiog  hand  of  the  father  lifted  against  that  son. 
I  beard  his  'deep-moathed'  curse  ;  then  memory's 
ad  Toice  whispered  *'thou  art  the  caose-^upon 
thie  will  the  cvse  fall.*    I  heard  no  more,  and 
when  I  awoke  to  reason,  I  found  only  Earnest  Mal- 
colm beside  me — ^my  loved  Walter  was  gone.    I 
soon  leaned  the  cruel  blow,  which  he  received,  so 
DflmoTcd,  from  Sir  Walter,  had  prostrated  him — 
be  was  ill— but  I  was  refused  access  to  the  house, 
afld  my  sacred  claim  as  his  bride  was  scorned ;  nay, 
deoied.    Accidentally  the  news  of  the  intention  to 
remoTo  him  to  London  reached  me,  and  ere  he 
could  be  conveyed  thither,  I  prevailed  upon  my 
alinost  broken-hearted  fiaither,  to  conduct  me  there, 
tbt  I  might  await  his  arrival.    This  proved  a  fatal 
8te[>— for  such  was  never  the  intention  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter; and  when  I  was  again  clandestinely  sought 
for  by  Walter,  no  one  could  inform  him  of  my 
ffioremeots.  In  a  moment  of  despair  and  disappoint- 
nent,  be  reproached  his  father  with  being  the  cause 
of  my  departure — who,  though  innocent,  suffered 
liimto  indulge  the  base  thought,  that  I  had  deserted 
lum  for  another.     The  absence  of  Earnest  Mal- 
colm somewhat  confirmed  the  unworthy  suspicion ; 
^,  maddened  by  such  doubts,  he  immediately  ac- 
cepted his  orders,  and  left  his  native  land.     Yes, 
Te  were  parted  forever,  ere  my  trembling  finger 
W  been  encircled  by  the  seal  of  our  trusting  love, 
^ear  after  year  rolled  away — no  tidings  came  of 
By  soldier  bridegroom.    My  poor  imbecile  parent 
8|ill  iiogered  ;— hope,  like  the  last  rays  of  the  set- 
tiog  son,  seemed  to  shed  the  beam  of  happiness 
orer  his  hitherto  sceptical  mind — for  affliction  had 
Uoght  him  to  place  his  trust  in  a  Higher  Power — 
ud  ibe  promise  that  He^  in  whom  his  whole  soul 
confided,  would  likewise  be  a  father  to  his  orphan 
child,  chased  away  the  gloom  of  lifers  last  hour. 
^^M  he  was  thus  imbued,  as  it  were,  with  a  new 
Vigor,  I  sunk  daily  into  a  state  of  senseless  indif- 
iereoce,  only  to  be  aroused  by  an  additional  stroke 
^^  misfortune.     News  was  received  that  a  dread- 
iqI  malaria  had  swept  away  many  officers  and  sol- 
diers at station.    Then  came  the  private  intel- 
ligence to  Sir  Walter  that  his  son  had  fallen  among 
the  Domber.    Too  late  did  that  ambitious,  hard- 
^'^^^  nobleman  feel  the  deadly  pang  of  dire  re- 
°^<^ ;  and,  bat  for  the  gentle  care  of  that  gentlest 
or  ^  beings,  Irene  Irvin,  he  would  have  spent  his 
Iwi  days  in  solitary  neglect — wanting  even  those 
commoQ  attentions  which  the  most  humble  son  of 
booanity  rarely  ever  sighed  for  in  vain.     He  died 


imploring  my  Other's  and  my  pardoning  blessing ; 
and,  though  my  heart  was  broken,  yet '  brokenly 
it  lived  on,*  for  the  sake  of  him,  whose  life  I  had 
so  shaded  with  misfortune  and  sorrow.  But  my 
poor  infirm  parent  did  not  long  survive  his  relent- 
less persecutor.  When  his  spirit  was  struggling 
with  man^s  last  enemy,  1  yielded  to  his  last  wish, 
and  became  the  passive  wife  of  Earnest  Malcolm. 
I  had  robed  myself  in  the  belief  that  I  could,  un- 
moved, bend  to  any  adverse  storm  of  life — that  no 
blast  could  again  seem  terrible  to  me.  Truly  did 
it  appear  my  sad  destiny  to  view  each  friend  blot- 
,ted  from  the  page  of  existence ;  for  you,  my  first 
bom,  had  hardly  attained  your  second  year,  when 
my  most  faithful  companion  evinced  the  alarming 
symptoms  of  an  incipient  disease,  which  soon  bore 
him  to  an  untimely  grave.  A  few  evenings  before 
he  died,  the  silence  of  our  chamber  was  disturbed 
by  the  loud  peal  of  the  village  bells.  He  started, 
and  asked  the  cause  of  such  evident  joy.  A  ser- 
vant, who  at  that  moment  entered,  answered,  *  it 
was  in  honor  of  the  young  Sir  Walter  Carlton's 
return  from  a  foreign  land.'  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  anxious  look  of  my  dying  husband,  as  he  turned 
his  face  towards  me — but  the  surprise  was  too 
great  for  my  shattered  nerves.  That  look  was  all  I 
remembered  for  many  days.  It  was  the  last  his 
eye  ever  bent  upon  me — for,  after  the  ravings  of  a 
brain  fever  were  stilled,  I  was  told  he  had  died  a 
few  hours  after  the  announcement  of  the  news. 
I  felt  that  the  same  fiat  had  gone  forth  which  would 
soon  bid  me  to  rejoin  him.  One  only  wish  then 
haunted  me.  It  was  to  see,  once  more,  my  early 
love,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  love,  to  implore  his 
protection  of  the  child  of  Eugenia  Malcolm.  In 
sorrow,  more  heart-rending  than  that  which'  shroud- 
ed our  parting,  did  we  again  meet.  I  found  him 
the  unchanged  Walter  of  my  youth — ^and  now  to 
him  I  commit  thee,  without  one  fear  that  he  will 
not  prove  true  to  his  vow — of  being  a  father  to 
thee — and  oh !  if  there  beats  in  thy  youthful  bosom 
one  impulse  of  thy  mother's  spirit,  thou  wilt  re- 
ward him  with  a  kindred  love.  What  wait  I  now 
for  1" 

A  few  lines  were  written  at  the  bottom  of  the 
manuscript  in  another  hand^- 

'*  Three  years  have  swept  their  changing  seasons 
over  the  grave  of  Eugenia.  Irene  Irvin  became 
my  second  bride.  Her  gentle  loveliness  has  won 
my  tender  regard — ^but,  alas !  with  my  first,  lost 
love,  expired  the  heart's  hallowed  flame,  and 

*  Oh !  nvhst  are  a  thousand  living  loves 
To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ?*  ** 

•  •  •  • 

"  Once  more  hath  joy  brought  healing  on  its  wings 
to  shade  the  grief  of  my  desolate  bosom — ^the  foun- 
tain of  feelings  within,  was  made  to  tremble  with 
a  newly  awakened  power,  when  the  feeble  wail  of 
my  first-born  proclaimed  me  this  day  a  father. 
Hope  sits  brooding  over  my  soul,  for  another  life 
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has  dawned  upon  me.  How  yarions  were  the 
working  of  my  mind  as  I  pressed  the  velvet  cheek 
of  my  infant  Irene,  and  with  a  fervent  blessing, 
bethrothed  her  to  Earnest  Malcolm  ! — ^Yes,  Euge- 
nia, I  will  indeed  be  to  him  a  father.  Thy  last  words 
will  never  cease  their  eclio  in  my  memory,  and 
faithfully  will  Walter  Carlton  ^Remember  his  vow.^*^ 

.       Nasus. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  STEAM-SHIP,  "PRESIDENT." 

>    BV   WILLIAM   P.  8HBPHSRD. 

The  Steamer  "  President"  sailed  from  New- York  in  the 
year  of  1841,  bound  for  England,  with  a  large  number  of 
passengers,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Methodist 
minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cookman.  No  tidings  of  their  fate 
have  ever  been  received.  All  hope  of  thefir  eiistenee  has 
long  since  been  given  up ;  and  the  **  President"  and  her 
nofoftaimte  crew  are  now  spoken  of  m  things  that  have 
passed  away. 

The  steamer  President,  with  all  her  gallant  crew. 
Has  spread  her  canvass  high,  and  waved  her  long  adieu ; 
"  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu,  to  all  we  leave  on  shore" — 
'Till  distance  hides  her  sails,  and  she  is  heard  no  more. 
While  from  the  crowded  shore,  adieu  is  answered  back, 
As  still  she  booms  along  upon  her  watery  track. 
She  oootts  the  evening  breese,  now  rising  to  a  gale, 
And  proudly  rides  the  sea  both  under  steam  and  sail. 
The  gale  increases  still,  as  evening  shades  draw  nigh, 
Until  a  raging  storm  commingles  earth  and  sky. 
The  elemenu  combine  in  all  their  angry  form. 
And  "  darkness  to  be  felt/'  but  aggravates  the  storm. 
The  tempest>tossed  sea,  into  mount  and  vale  is  riven. 
And  foaming  wave  on  wave,  above  the  deck  is  driven. 
The  heaving  vessel  groans,  and  rocks  from  side  to  side. 
While  through  her  straining  joiuts  the  briny  waters  glide. 
The  ship  drives  madly  on,  not  guided  by  their  will, — 
Beyond  the  helmsman*s  strength, — beyond  the  saiIor*8  skill. 
The  storm  increases  still,  the  steam-ship  cannot  last, — 
The  crew  cry  **  all  is  lost,"— the  captain  stands  sghast ; 
From  the  cabin  to  the  deck  is  awe  and  wild  dismay. 
Some  faint,  some  scream  aloud,  and  some  begin  to  pray. 
Some  look  out  on  the  storm,  and  shriek  in  wild  amaxe, 
Wring  their  cold  trembling  bauds,  and  at  their  comrades 

gaze  ;— 
But  calmly  Cookman  stands,  unheeding  their  despair. 
With  upraised  eyes  and  hands,  in  silent,  earnest  prayer: 
Calls  not  on  human  aid,  on  sailor's  strength  or  skill. 
But  on  the  Ocean's  King,  who  bids  the  waves  be  still, — 
"  Ob,  save  the  gallant  barque !  Oh,  ssve  her  manly  crew ! 
Oh,  calm  the  raging  sea,  or  bear  us  safely  through !" 
But  yet  she  madly  drives — that  staunch,  unguided  form,^ — 
Until  an  awful  crash  is  heard  above  the  storm ! 
And  then  one  wilder  sereSm,  the  human  heart  to  chill ; 
One  gurgling,  hissing  sound,  and  all  on  board  is  still. 
The  plunging  steam-ship  strikes,  with  all  her  treasured 

hoard, 
And  sinks  In  Ocean's  caves,  with  every  soul  on  board ! ! 
Deep  in  the  briny  sea,  secure  from  all  alarms. 
They  slumber  side  by  side,  olasp'd  in  each  other's  arms. 
Mother,  thy  son  is  there— his  face  you'll  see  no  more ! 
Widow,  thy  husband's  there — far  from  his  native  shore- 
Now  many  a  darling  son — his  father's  hope  and  joy, 
Weeps  Papa's  long  delay— poor  prattling  orphan  boy ! 
Now,  too,  a  sister  weeps,  and  scarce  refrains  to  tell 


The  anguish  of  her  heart,  when  brother  said  "farewell;" 
For  them  no  beacon-lights,  no  Uasiag  faggots  bum,— 
The  Ocean  is  tbeii  bed ;  they  never  can  rstsia. 
There  they  shall  quiet  rest,  till  the  conunand  be  gives, 
"  Sea,  give  up  thy  dead" — then,  may  you  meet  in  heaveQ. 
Faher't  MilUi  Virginia. 


LA  SALVARIETTA; 
OR,  THE  FEMALE  PATRIOT. 

A  TALB  or  THB  SOaTR-AHSBfCilT  BBTOLVTlOlf. 

It  was  after  a  saccession  of  brilliant  victories, 
that  Bolivar,  the  great  father  of  Soath-American 
liberty,  was  at  length  defeated  by  the  royalists,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  with  the  shattered  remnaot  of 
his  army,  while  Spanish  troops  again  became  mas- 
ters of  the  beaatifal  provinces  of  Caracc&a  and 
Venezuela.  The  great  General  appeared  as  a  fa- 
git  ive  in  Carthagena,  where  the  Congress  was  sit- 
ting; and,  notwithstanding  his  disasters,  he  re- 
ceived the  grateful  applause  due  to  one  who  ool; 
needed  means  in  proportion  to  his  abilities,  perma- 
nently to  deliver  his  beloved  country  from  its  op- 
pressors. In  the  mean  time,  Morillo,  the  command- 
ing General  of  the  Spanish  forces,  was  oTernin- 
ning  and  reducing  New  Granada  and  Carlhageoa, 
which  compelled  Bolivar  again  to  flee  to  some 
place  of  greater  safety. 

In  December  1816,  Bolivar  proceeded  to  pui 
those  plans  into  execution,  which  he  had  formed 
for  taking  possession  of  the  island  of  Margaretta ; 
where  he  again  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence, and  being  previously  invested  with  fall 
powers,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  convoking  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  order 
to  take  proper  measures  for  resisting  Morillo,  who 
was  rapidly  advancing  with  a  powerful  srmy,  al- 
ready elated  with  recent  victory. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  war,  that  the  ioter- 
esting  incidents  of  the  following  tale  transpired : 

Under  the  command  of  Morillo,  the  royalists 
perpetrated  the  most  savage  cruelties  and  sangui- 
nary deeds  that  ever  have  stained  the  annals  of  time. 

Painful  is  the  task  to  relate  with  what  inhumanitj 
this  simple  and  inoflfensive  people  were  treated. 
No  age,  sex  nor  condition  was  exempt  from  the 
revolting  barbarities  of  this  ruthless  tyrant.  The 
rack,  the  sword  and  the  fagot  were  the  comrooa 
engines  of  torture.  The  inhabitants  were  baDi«l 
down  like  wild  beasts,  burnt  alive  in  their  thickets 
and  fastnesses,  and  every  species  of  atrocity  ih>t 
ever  invaded  the  human  breast,  was  pot  in  reqm- 
sition  to  harass  this  wretched  people.  Langoag« 
is  totally  inadequate  to  delineate  the  character  of 
the  petty  tyrant,  who  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
exceeding  his  predecessor,  Monteverdc,  in  degrre 
of  fiendish  cruelties.  . 

Among  them  who  were  the  principsi  objects  o\ 
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his  iiatred,  vere  thosa  distinguished  for  eithw  oiTil 
or  military  teleot,  opulence  or  inflaence  ;  his  grand 
object  being  to  annihilate  the  leading  and  more 
powerfol  iamilies  of  the  Provinces,  by  which  means 
tbeir  estates  wonld  revert  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  mexoenary  Morillo  thus  hoped  to  obtain  the 
fraits  of  his  labors,  and  to  enjoy  the  possessions  of 
his  enemies,  the  martyrs  of  liberty. 

Ooe  of  the  prominent  objects  of  his  animosity, 
vu  ao  eminent  nobleman,  Don  Almagro  De  Al- 
rarez,  loog  distinguished  for  his  inflexible  adhe- 
rence and  persevering  ardor,  in  the  just  cause  of 
his  country's  freedom ;  all  that  he  held  near  and 
dear  opon  earth  was  pledged  in  her  behalf;  he 
smm  to  extiipate  the  heartless  Morillo,  or  immo- 
late himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  still  smo- 
king  with  the  blood  of  thousands. 

A  castle,  which  was  once  an  ancient  fortress, 
DOW  repaired  in  all  the  elegance  and  magnificence 
of  modem  architectare,  was  the  superbly  beautiful 
abode  of  this  powerful  nobleman,  and  his  beauteous 
diaghter.  This  almost  regal  palace  was  situated 
apoD  a  apacious  terrace  of  shelving  rocks,  over- 
looking the  mighty  cataract  of  Zequendama,  and 
midway  up  one  of  those  lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
vhich  range  along  the  western  part  of  the  Province. 
Stretching  far  to  the  north,  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder is  arrested  by  an  enchanting  view  of  im- 
aeose  upland  plains,  terminated  alone  by  those 
eooeiike  peaks  of  the  Chimborazo,  which  seem, 
in  the  blue  distance,  to  support  the  cloudless  vault 
of  hearen's  eternal  dome. 

Here  beanteoos  nature  seems  to  have  revelled 
in  all  her  magnificence ;  and,  in  fantastic  confusion, 
to  bare  piled  up  these  mighty  towers  of  granite, 
vhose  lofty  heads  are  clad  in  shining  helmets  of 
c^eraal  snows ;  glittering  in  cold  grandeur  amid 
tbe  frigid  reahns  of  apper  ^ir. 
Sheltered  by  those  majestic  sentinels,  (like  fa- 
giants  of  olden  time,)  in  beautiful  repose,  lay 
thesQoay  woodland  at  their  feet.  Here  the  lofty 
pioes  rear  their  heads ;  the  elegant  magnolia  waves 
her  ambrageous  boughs,  shaking  a  thousand  odors 
from  her  gorgeous  flowers;  here  is  the  stately 
palm,  whose  pillar-like  shafts,  with  the  intertwi- 
^^%  of  their  arms,  resemble  the  ivy-wreathed 
coloQoades  of  some  Pagan  temple ;  and  here,  the 
palmeuo,  with  iu  fluted  leaves,  "fans  the  clanging 
masic  from  its  boughs."  The  never-fading  laurel, 
ioieriocked  with  the  multiflora  rose,  breathes  ita 
^agiance;  and  here,  aboonding  in  the  richest  pro- 
lusiOQ,  eioster  the  luscious  grape,  the  spicy  citron, 
^  gold-bound  orange,  and  the  pale  lemon. 

Amidst  this  gay  profusion  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
the  oraoge-crested  oriole  suspends  his  downy  nest, 
the  parroqoet  erecU  his  feathered  crest,  and  the 
^Qaeioa8  parrot,  in  his  glossy  plnmage,  in  default 
of  aBdieoee,  gibbers  to  himself  in  praise  of  his 
Qoappreciated  oratorical  powers.    The  stately  fla* 


the  foppishness  of  dandyism,  and  the  beauteous 
bird  of  Paradise,  sweeping  its  gorgeous  train,  shyly 
embosoms  itself  in  the  flowery  glades. 

The  very  air  was  balm ;  and,  but  for  the  dread- 
ful tocsin  of  war,  which  invaded  these  holy  soli- 
tudes of  Yiature,  it  might  have  seemed  an  elysium 
of  bliss.  But,  alas !  the  war-cry  was  on  the  breeze : 
To  arms !  to  arms !  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
mountain  and  valley ;  the  banner  of  Morillo  already 
floated  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  of  Puerto 
Cabello. 

The  palace  of  Don  Alvarez  was  accessible  only 
by  a  passage,  leading  through  a  ledge  of  rooks, 
from  the  top  of  which  might  be  seen  a  living  land- 
scape, extending  afar  to  the  east  and  south.  Away 
in  the  distance,  the  waters  of  the  De  Bogota  come 
gliding  on  in  silent  grandeur,  extending  their  leaden 
sheet  to  the  width  of  ao  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
then  suddenly  contracting  within  the  limits  of 
thirty- five  feet,  they  plunge  over  the  precipice. 

At  two  bounds  the  river  descends  to  the  depth 
of  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  thunders  of  its  waters 
are  perfectly  deafening,  as  they  come  rolling  and 
leaping. 

To  the  spectator  below,  the  sight  is  grand  and 
terrible.  The  waves  seem  to  bear  immediate  de- 
struction from  the  dizzy  height,  upon  the  head  of 
the  observer,  hot  fall  harmless  at  his  feet.  The 
ground  around  him  shakes  and  trembles ;  the  waves 
boil,  hiss  and  leap  op  towards  the  cliflTs,  in  impo* 
tent  rage ;  but  the  sullen  roar  of  the  raging  ele- 
ment surpasses  all  attempts  at  description ;  it  su- 
perinduces a  feeling  of  total  and  immediate  annihi- 
lation. The  hand  involuntarily  seeks  the  head,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  its  dread  of  being  eompfossed 
into  nothingness.  The  agitation  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  such  as  to  produce  a  tremor  of  the  whole 
frame ;  and  nothing  but  a  certainty  of  safety  could 
induce  any  one  to  remain  for  a  moment  in  a  place, 
where  every  object  of  sight  appears  so  truly  terri- 
ble and  demon-like.  The  snowy  vapors  arise  from 
the  waves,  forming  a  beautiful  cloud,  curling  into 
strange  forms  and  fantastic  shapes. 

Viewed  from  above,  the  falls  and  the  basin  ap- 
pear more  like  the  vast  crater  of  a  volcano,  or  the 
heavings  and  bellowings  of  the  lake  of  Tartarus. 
The  condor  and  the  mountain  eagle  soar  around 
the  **  toppling  crags,"  flapping  their  wings  in  the 
wildness  of  their  transports ;  then,  with  bodden 
flight,  they  wing  their  devious  course  amid  the  gold- 
tinged  clouds,  until,  as  a  dark  spot  upon  the  moun- 
tain, they  are  lost  to  view. 

In  addition  to  this  romantic  scenery,  might  be 
seen  the  now  tranquil  De  Bogota,  wending  its  way 
far  over  the  southern  plaius  of  Venezuela.  Still 
further  in  the  distance,  the  proud  city  of  3anta  Fe 
De  Bogota  rears  its  vaulted  domes  and  glittering 
spires. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  representatives  of 
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to  concert  the  moet  effeetive  roeasaTes  for  exter- 
minating their  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  of  the  military  chieftains 
bad  retired  to  the  mountain  fortress,  there  to  await 
the  decision  of  congress,  in  regard  to  ^heir  next 
enterprise. 

Of  the  number  of  those  who  enjoyed  peace  and 
security  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Don  Alvarez, 
were  the  gallant  Paez  Marino,  Jaelot,  Menanda, 
Udmeta  D'  Eluyar,  and  many  others,  among  whom 
was  a  young  enthusiastic  American,  who,  in  the  spi- 
rit of  adventure,  had  wandered  far  from  his  home 
and  kindred  among  the  fertile  plains  of  Kentucky, 
and  now  found  himself  among  a  people,  who  were 
struggling,  like  his  fathers  had  done,  against  the 
iron  hand  of  oppression. 

Reared  a|Qidst  a  free  and  happy  people,  he  still 
preserved  within  his  bosom  all  his  fondness  for  the 
institutions  of  his  native  land — all  his  enthusiastic 
love  of  liberty.  He  beheld  this  beautiful  country 
writhing  under  the  blood-stained  sword  of  the 
spoiler.  He  beheld  the  smouldering  ruins  of  peace- 
ful villages,  and  saw  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants 
flying  in  every  direction,  to  escape  the  brutal  sol- 
diery. His  heart  sank  within  him,  as  he  contem- 
plated these  appalling  scenes ;  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  remain  an  uninterested  observer  of  pass- 
ing events.  He  thought  of  the  *'  times  that  tried 
men^s  souls**  in  his  own  beloved  country ;  of  the 
generous  interference  of  La  Fayette,  and  many 
others,  in  her  behalf,  and  with  a  nobleness  of  soul 
worthy  of  his  country,  he  resolved  to  fight  the 
battles  of  freedom  under  South-American  banners. 

Moulton  was  reclining  in  the  recess  of  an  open 
window,  overlooking  the  landscape  beneath,  as 
the^  reflections  were  passing  through  his  mind. 
The  sun  was  flinging  his  departing  rays  through 
the  casement,  irradiating  the  silken  folds  of  crim- 
son drapery,  and  softenmg  all  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery with  bis  mellow  light ;  while  nature,  by  her 
stillness,  in  deference  seemed  to  pause  at  his  de- 
parture. Suddenly  a  strain  of  sweet  music  rose 
upon  the  air.  The'  flute-like  tones  of  a  female 
voice,  blending  with  the  soft,  rich  melody  of  a  gui- 
tar. Ml  upon  his  ear.  He  listened  with  intense 
interest,  while  she  sang  and  played  a  martial  air, 
with  exquisite  taste  and  feeling. 

Overcome  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  he 
hastily  arose,  in  order  to  seek  the  retreat,  whence 
those  impassioned  sounds  proceeded.  After  thread- 
ing his  way  through  tangled  mazes  of  vines,  orange 
and  tamarind  shrubbery,  and  over  mounds  of  gor- 
geous flowers,  such  as  never  before  met  his  nor- 
thern eye,  he  at  length  arrived  at  an  open  space, 
and  beheld,  with  the  deepest  emotion,  the  lovely 
minstrel,  in  the  person  of  La  Sal v arietta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  host. 

Moralists  may  lecture,  ministers  may  preach ; 
still  beauty  is  a  fascinating  object.  Whether  we 
consider  it  abstracted  from  warm  and  breathing 


life,  and  embodied  in  eold,  lil^ass  maible,  or  in  the 
vivid  coioiings  of  the  painted  canvass ;  or  behold 
it  in  all  the  freshness  of  blooming  youth,  still,  there 
is  a  surpassing  w^itchery  about  it.  There  arc  some, 
of  such  exquisite  delicacy  of  perception,  that  they 
love  beauty  for  its  own  loveliness.  Of  this  stamp, 
was  Moulton.  What  then  must  have  been  his 
situation,  whose  refined  taste  and  practised  eye 
taught  him  fully  to  appreciate  the  noble  and  beanti- 
ful  being  before  him  ?  She  had  thrown  aside  her 
guitar,  through  whose  silvery  strings  the  murmur- 
ing zephyrs  played,  and  stood  in  a  thoughtful  alti- 
tude. Her  tall  majestic  form  was  drawn  up  to  iu 
full  height,  and  she  seemed  revolving  in  her  miod 
some  deep  resolve.  The  whole  contour  of  her 
person  was  symmetry  itself;  possessing  that  round- 
ness, so  essential  to  beauty. 
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Was  dark,  as  above  us  ia  the  sky ; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light. 
Like  the  first  moon-rise  of  midnight: 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream, 
Which  seemed  to  melt  in  its  own  beam. 
AH  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints,  which  at  the  stake  expire.** 

Her  dress,  of  white  muslin,  was  highly  pictu- 
resque. The  sleeves  were  looped  up  at  the  shoul- 
ders with  diamond  clasps.  Her  jetty  and  flossy 
ringlets  fell  in  rich  profusion  upon  her  neck.  Her 
complexion  was  not  of  that  transparent  clearness 
which  distinguishes  northern  women,  but  of  that 
fine  texture,  which  looks  so  '*  softly  dark,  and 
darkly  pure."  But  for  the  proud  curl  of  her  lip, 
she  might  have  been  taken  for  a  creature  of  the 
most  feminine  softness,  and  totally  devoid  of  thst 
firmness  and  decision  of  character,  for  which  she 
was  really  distinguished.  But  her  conmianding 
brow  was  that,  which  gave  her  a  dignity  that  never 
failed  to  inspire  the  beholder  with  admiration,  if 
not  with  awe.  Such  was  she ;  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  rich  and  voluptuous  features  of  her  native 
land,  when  the  eyes  of  Moulton  first  rested  upon 
her.  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  the  most  desponding  grief — **  Devoted, 
unhappy  Venezuela !  Is  there  none  to  rescue  thee  V 

At  this  moment,  Moulton  drew  near,  salating  her 
with  the  most  profound  re^>ect,  '*  Forgive,  gen- 
tle lady,  the  intrusion  of  one,  who  to  yourself  is 
comparatively  a  stranger,  but  not  to  yoor  father^s 
generous  hospitality,  nor  to  the  wrongs  or  an  op- 
pressed people.  I  now  come  to  tender  my  servi- 
ces, and  my  life,  if  necessary,  in  the  cause  of  yoor 
bleeding  country." 

**  Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  as  she  replied,  ^*Geiie- 
rous  stranger !  I  trust,  that  the  prayers  of  orphans 
and  helpless  widows  have  not  ascended  Co  Heaven 
unheard,  and  that  the  blood  of  their  fathers  and 
husbands  has  not  been  shed  in  vain ;  bat,  that  you 
are  sent,  perhaps,  as  an  earnest  from  heaven,  to  sig- 
nify that  redress  is  at  hand." 
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"Sflxely,"  replied  Moaltoot  '*bo  Just  a  caoee 
euoot  bat  be  Tietorioiis  at  last ;  especially  as  Ve- 
neiaela  bouts  of  men  of  such  stem  and  uncompro- 
oiimg  pttriotism  as  BoliTar  and  your  noble  father." 

"Alas!"  resamed  she,  **be  oot  too  sanguine! 
Methioks  I  hear  a  Toice  from  the  dead,  crying  aloud 
forjoKice;  and  see,  as  it  were,  the  shades  of  our 
slaogbteredcoantxy  men  stalking  amongst  us;  <A«^e," 
cootiiiaed  she,  **are  yet  anaTenged." 

''Do  Qot  d«q>air !'*  replied  the  enthusiastic  Moul- 
toB.  **  Already  is  the  mighty  arm  of  justice  up- 
niaed ;  her  flaming  sword  unsheathed ;  and  the 
clarion  of  war  has  sent  its  shrill  blasts  to  the  breeze ; 
each  and  ereiy  true-hearted  patriot  is  ready  to  do 
biuiefor  his  country,  and  to  achieve  the  liberty  of 
bersoDt.  I  freely  stake  my  all  upon  the  issue  of 
(lie  eoDtest,  being  assared  that  Heaven  will  not, 
cmnot  fail  to  prosper  so  righteous  a  cause.*' 

She  smiled  despoodingly,  and  they  proceeded  to 
the  castle.  The  warmth  with  which  the  noble 
joath  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young  lady, 
aod  promised  an  able  coadjutant  to  her  father. 

CHAPTER  II. 

La  Salvarietta  retired  to  her  chamber,  while 
ModioD,  eotering  the  spacious  hall,  found  Don 
AlTirez,  Marino,  and  several  other  distinguished 
oEeers,  engaged  in  a  warm  and  animated  debate  as 
to  their  future  movements.  It  was  found  neces- 
svy  that  commissiooers  should  be  despatched  to 
Margvetta,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  measures  had 
been  adopted  by  congress ;  likewise  to  represent 
tie  deplorable  Slate  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
to  orge  the  necessity  of  raising  troops  sufficient  to 
oeet  ihe  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and  thus,  at  once, 
t«  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

This  resolution  being  adopted,  its  execution  was 
f^Niod  to  be  one  of  imminent  hazard  and  peril ;  but 
MoolioD,  anxious  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  de- 
c^tmions,  offered,  at  once,  to  make  one  of  the 
i^i^T-  Accordingly,  an  officer  of  known  prudence 
»od  cool  bravery  was  chosen  leader  of  about  a 
dozeo  more  intrepid  spirits,  including  Moulton. 
They  took  their  departure  amid  the  cheering  shouts 
o(  their  brother  officers ;  and,  as  their  nodding 
flomes  waved  gracefully  in  the  wind,  while  they 
»o«od  their  way  through  the  narrow  defile  leading 
^m  the  mountain  fortress,  sensations  altogether 
"«'  pervaded  the  bosom  of  La  Salvarietta,  and 
onconscioosly  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

At  tbe  expiration  of  the  time  specified  for  the 
ewnmissioners'  return,  they  still  were  absent;  and 
^Q  Alruez  and  his  associates  at  the  casile,  having 
S^t&ed  00  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  con- 
S^  were  forced  to  act  as  the  emergency  of  the 
case  demanded.  Dismay  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Morillo,  and  the  horror-stricken  inhabitants  were 
fijing  ia  every  directiooj  seeking  shelter  in  grot- 


toes and  under  rocks,  whilst  **  green-eyed  Famine 
stalked  over  the  land  with  horrid  strides.^'  It  was 
revolting  to  the  wild,  untamed  spirit  of  Don  Alva- 
rez, any  longer  to  remain  inactive  amid  these  scenes ; 
nor  could  he  longer  resist  the  appeal  of  the  people 
for  aid  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  feelings  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  those 
chieftains  formerly  mentioned,  it  being  agreed  that 
the  standard  of  the  Liberator  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces should  be  planted  as  the  rallying  point  of 
the  provincial  troops. 

Thus,  then,  La  Salvarietta  was  lefl  alone  in  the 
castle,  except  a  few  domestics  and  fugitives,  whom 
Don  Alvarez  left  as  a  defenee  in  case  of  an  attack 
from  those  marauders  that  were  daily  scouring  the 
country,  in  quest  of  booty.  In  tbe  interval  between 
her  meeting  Moulton  in  the  garden,  apd  the  time 
of  his  departure,  they  had  instinctively  sought  each 
other *8  company,  and  were  mutually  interested. 

The  mind  of  La  Salvarietta  was  of  no  common 
order ;  but,  reared  amidst  the  thunders  of  the  Ze- 
quendama^s  cataract,  and  surrounded  by  the  most 
sublime  scenery  in  the  world,  it  seemed  beautifully 
to  harmonize  with  wild  and  lovely  nature.  En- 
thusiastically devoted  to  her  father,  she  entered 
into  all  his  plans  for  the  welfare  of  her  native  Pro- 
vince, and  would  sometimes  sigh  to  think  that  her 
sex  prevented  her  from  buckling  on  the  sword,  and 
entering  into  the  midst  of  the  contest.  Occasion- 
ally there  was  a  sublimity  in  her  ideas ;  a  boldness 
of  conception  in  her  plans,  and  a  strength  of  judg- 
ment in  deliberating,  that  filled  even  Moulton  with 
admiration  at^er  superior  mind,  and  still  more 
captivated  his  fancy  with  the  graces  of  her  person. 
His  having  proffered  his  personal  services,  in  as- 
sisting to  stay  the  arm  of  oppression,  strnck  in  her 
breast  a  responsive  chord,  which  trembled  like  the 
string  of  an  ^olian  harp.  His  offers  were  ac- 
companied by  an  expression  of  the  eyes,  which 
spoke  things  *^  unutterable,"  but  which  women  alone 
know  how  to  read.  Accustomed  to  the  society, 
most  generally,  of  military  men,  the  companions  of 
her  father,  her  mind  never  dwelt  upon  them  with  any 
other  feeling  than  those  which  cold  politeness  would 
dictate,  as  the  friends  of  her  father.  But  here  was 
one  who  addressed  her,  a  North- American,  a  lover 
of  those  institutions  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
venerate,  young,  and  in  all  the  perfection  of  manly 
beauty.  He  was  rather  taller  than  ordinary,  yet 
so  finely  formed  that  it  was  imperceptible ;  and  as 
he  raised  his  beaver,  the  finest  auburn  hair  fell  in 
wavy  masses  upon  an  ample  forehead ;  whilst  his 
eye,  that  crowning  feature  of  the  whole,  spoke  vo- 
lumes through  its  lustrous  azure.  There  was  an 
expression  of  serenity  and  calm  repose  resting 
upon  his  features,  whilst  his  heavy  brow,  indica- 
ting a  mind  of  profound  refieetion,  was  relieved  at 
times  with  an  arch  smile,  playing  about  his  lips, 
irradiating,  like  a  sunbeam,  his  expressive  counte- 
nance. 
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AUhoagh  the  heart  of  Moolton  was  touched,  yet 
he  forbore  ever  to  breathe  any  thiog  like  passitm, 
until  an  opportunity  should  offer  itself,  of  earning 
a  reputation,  or  of  winning  the  rictor^s  laurel,  to 
lay  it  at  her  feet.  As  for  La  Salvarietta,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  vague,  undefinable  feeling,  yet  she 
scarcely  chose  to  analyze  it ;  but  her  eye  had  often 
met  his,  and  her  burning  blushes  too  truly  told 
that  she  did  not  misinterpret  their  meaning.  It 
was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  she  saw  him  depart, 
and  she  felt  "an  empty  Toid  left  aching  in  the 
breast.'*  How  little  do  men,  in  the  active  pursuits 
of  the  world,  think  of  the  vast  difference  between 
those  who  leave,  and  those  who  are  left ;  of  the 
still,  deep,  loneliness  of  the  young  heart,  whose 
only  consolation  is  to  recall,  over  and  over,  the 
scenes  of  the  past !  In  this  situation  was  La  Sal- 
varietta left,  as  it  were,  to  endure  all  the  tortures 
of  ennui  and  suspense ;  but,  at  length  an  incident 
occurred,  which  broke,  in  some  degree,  the  monoto- 
ny of  her  life ;  relieving  her  of  that  painful  suspense 
in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Moulton  and  of  the  other 
commissioners,  who  had  been  sent   to  congress. 

A  young  cavalier,  who  had  been  accidentally  sepa- 
rated from  a  foraging  party,  belonging  to  a  detach- 
ment of  Morillo^s  army,  was  unfortunately  benighted 
among  the  mountains,  and  in  groping  his  way  among 
the  rocks  and  cliffs,  was  suddenly  precipitated  down 
a  steep  ravine,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  and,  but 
for  the  intervening  shrubbery,  he  must  inevitably 
have  been  dashed  to  atoms.  Fortunately,  he  was 
discovered  by  some  domestics  belonging  to  the  cas- 
tle, who,  on  the  succeeding  morn,  were  passing  that 
way,  and  conveyed  the  unhappy  stranger,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Don 
Alvarez.  La  Salvarietta,  with  her  wonted  kind- 
ness, immediately  made  preparations  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  suffering  youth,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  family  physician,  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  to  recollection ;  but  upon  examination,  he  was 
found  to  be  fatally  wounded. 

From  him,  however,  she  gained  some  very  in- 
teresting intelligence,  of  no  less  import  than  the 
capture  of  Moulton  and  his  fellow  commissioners. 
As  they  were  returning,  they  were  taken  by  the 
minions  of  Morillo,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Spanish 
General.  In  a  few  hours,  the  suffering  youth  ex- 
pired, attended  by  a  Catholic  priest,  who,  at  the 
desire  of  La  Salvarietta,  celebrated  mass  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul ;  and  after  these  religious  rites 
were  closed,  the  tomb  received  its  tenant. 

The  castle  bell  tolled  the  solemn  hour  of  mid- 
night. An  unusual  gloom  pervaded  the  mind  of 
La  Salvarietta.  She  pondered  over  the  events 
which  had  recently  transpired,  and  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed at  the  uncertainty  of  her  father's  position. 
She  was  anxious  to  hear,  yet  almost  feared  to  learn 
the  fate  of  Moulton  and  his  comrades.  She  too 
truly  surmised,  that  all  communication  betwixt  her 


friends  and  the  castle  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  ^ 
must  necessarily  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings both  of  Morillo  and  Bolivar.  Her  dis- 
tracted fancy  painted  a  thousand  horrors,  and  she 
already  saw  that  all  was  lost. 

"And  where,"  said  she,  "is  Moolton, that  gene- 
rous youth  ?  that  stranger  who  has  thus  voluou- 
rily  exiled  himself  from  his  native  land,  and  haz- 
ards thus  his  life  in  defence  of  bleeding  Venezuela ! 
Alas !  perhaps  immured  in  the  horrid  dungeons  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  loaded  with  chains,  or  writhing  ia 
agony  under  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  to  satiate  the 
vengeance  of  the  diabolical  Morillo.  And  can  I 
remain  unmoved,  and  look  with  apathy  on  these 
appalling  scenes  of  danger,  suffering  and  death  ?" 

The  elevated  form,  contracted  brow  and  com- 
pressed lip  showed,  that  some  deep  resolve  and 
stern  purpose  was  revolving  in  the  mind  of  the 
high-souled  maiden.  "No!  no!"  resoraed  she, 
"  it  must  not  be !  My  woman's  arm,  however  weak, 
may  still  do  something :  I  long  to  mingle  in  the 
strife  of  death.  The  cannon*s  roar,  the  thunder 
of  artillery,  and  the  clash  of  steel,  shall  not  blanek 
my  cheek ;  nor  shall  my  heart  quail  before  the  grim 
visages  of  the  enemies  of  my  country !  I  will  release 
him  whose  loved  idea,  save  that  of  Venezuela,  is  the 
sole  possessor  of  every  thought.  I  myself  will  bear 
intelligence  to  my  father,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.'* 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  she  en- 
tered the  apartment,  where  the  apparel  of  the  de- 
ceased Cavalier  was  left,  in  which  she  immediately 
attired  herself  for  her  intended  expedition.  After 
having  shorn  her  head  of  those  beautiful  clustering 
ringlets  which  nestled  around  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
seemingly  for  protection,  she  placed  upon  it  a  cap, 
adorned  with  a  snowy  plume,  and  buckling  by  her 
side  a  keen-edged  sword,  she  mounted  a  fleet  char- 
ger of  her  father's,  and  set  out  for  Puerto  Cabello. 

Let  the  fastidious  reader  start,  and  be  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "how  shocking!"  at  what  he  may  consider 
an  outrage  upon  female  delicacy  ;  but,  let  him  con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  the  extreme  emergency  of 
the  case,  the  horrors  of  death  around  her,  the  inse- 
curity of  her  person.  All  these  circumstances  seem- 
ed to  concur  as  sufficient  motives  for  her  appa- 
rently rash  undertaking,  from  which  a  mind,  made 
of  less  stem  material,  would  have  shrunk  in  dismay. 
She  reached  the  lines  of  the  Spanish  army  with- 
out interruption,  in  consequence  of  wearing  their 
uniform,  and  fortunately  finding  a  pass  in  the  pocket 
of  the  dress,  she  entered  the  encampment  of  Morillo. 

CHAPTER  III. 

In  the  mean  time  the  intrepid  patriots  had  beeq 
on  the  alert,  and  Bolivar  again  appeared  in  the  fieki 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  raised  froitf 
the  Province  of  Caraccas;  while  Don  Alrares, 
with  a  strong  division  of  Venezuela's  troops,  wai 
rapidly  advancing  to  effect  a  junction  with  Bolivar 
While  these  eventful  circumstances  were  timospi 
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liog,  La  SalTtrietUt  was  exerting  all  the  energies 
of  ber  powerfo)  miod,  to  pat  her  dengns  in  ezecn- 
tioD.  She  had  been  permitted  to  pass,  as  yet,  nn- 
nolested ;  each  division  sopposing  the  yoath  be- 
longed to  the  one  adjacent,  or  to  the  train  of  some 
of  the  soperior  officers.  Instead  of  finding  Mool- 
tOQ  aod  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  immured  in 
tbe  damp  daogeons  of  Paerto  Cabello,  to  her  as- 
lonishment  and  grief  she  found  them  in  arms 
igaiost  their  country,  being  compelled  by  the  piti- 
less Monllo  to  bathe  their  swords  in  Yenezulean 
blood. 

With  much  difficalty,  she  at  length  succeeded 
io  dueoTsring  herself  to  them,  and  communicated 
the  object  of  her  expedition.  They  immediately 
tnosmitted  to  her  the  necessary  intelligence,  in- 
foroiog  her  of  the  state  of  Morillo's  army  in  re- 
gard to  oombers,  artillery,  et  cetera,  and  laid  open 
his  whole  plan,  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
ProTince.  These  important  documents  she  care- 
follj  concealed  about  her  person ;  and,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  took  her  departure  from  their  scenes 
of  brutal  revelry ;  bat  not  until  she  had  succeeded 
io  obtaioing  a  promise  from  Moulton  and  bis  com- 
paaiooa,  that  they  would  desert  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  being  extremely  difficult  to  evade  the  vigilance  of 
(he  guards. 

^oa  far,  all  promised  a  favorable  issue;  but 
TahoQs  are  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  youth 
with  the  soowy  plame  was  met  by  some  plunder- 
ing troops,  aod  the  circumstance  of  his  being  alone, 
>o4  so  far  from  head-quarters,  excited  suspicion, 
that  all  was  not  right ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  le- 
(on  vith  them,  and  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
Ceoeral  Morillo.  But  the  fortitude  of  our  heroine 
^id  oot  forsake  her,  even  in  this  hour  of  peril.  She 
had  nerved  herself  for  the  trial,  and  met  the  search- 
iog  eye  of  Morillo  with  undaunted  firmness. 

The  ill-fated  documents  were  discovered  in  her 
P<*ses8ion,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom 
<he  received  them  were  peremptorily  demanded. 
The  hapless  girl  knew  they  were  still  within  the 
V^tt  of  the  tyrant,  and  she  maintained  the  most 
inilezibie  sDence. 

''Methinks  such  extreme  yonth  but  little  be- 
eoBiea  aoch  insubordination,*'  said  he,  in  a  soothing 
^°^\  "  disclose  hot  the  names  of  these  rebels,  and 
v^th,  each  as  thoa  hast  never  dreamed  of,  shall 
bethiae." 

She  involuntarily  curled  her  lip,  and  cast  on  him 
a  look  of  disdain  ;  but  checking  her  feelings,  she 
xill  preserved  an  obstinate  silence. 

"What!'*  cried  he,  almost  choked  with  rage  and 
disappontment,  *'  dost  thou  still  refuse  to  comply 
*tth  my  command  t" 

*'My  Lord!'*  said  she,  '*I  have  never  committed 
^0  set,  which  would  cause  my  cheek  to  bum  with 
*c^-reproacb.  I  am  willing  to  suflfer  the  penalty  I 
have  incurred;  but  a  brave  man,  or  a  generous 
°uod,  if  revealed,  would  respect  the  motives  which 


seal  my  lips,  and  bid  me  rather  die,  than  basely 
betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  me.  I  am  in  your 
power ;  I  throw  myself  upon  your  lordship's  cle- 
mency;  and  surely  you  will  not  fasten  ji  foul  stigina 
upon  your  name,  by  sacrificing  the  life  of  one,  who 
has  but  just  entered  upon  its  enjoyment." 

A  curse  trembled  on  the  lips  of  Morillo.  "  Put 
him  on  the  wheelf"  thundered  he,  to  his  attendants ; 
"  we  will  find  means  to  humble  the  proud  bearing 
of  this  accursed  rebel :"  which,  having  said,  he 
strode  out  of  the  apartment. 

Although  La  Salvarietta  was  prepared  to  meet 
death,  yet  the  idea  of  torture,  physical  torture,  was 
dreadful ;  flesh  and  blood  shrank  from  it;  but  she 
determined  that  the  dear  names  required,  should 
never  be  wrung  from  her  lips. 

With  all  the  devotion  of  ^  true  Catholic,  she 
prostrated  herself  in  supplication  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  "  O !  mother  of  our  Saviour  !  I  come  to 
thee  for  consolation  and  support ;  thou  who  didst 
suflfer  anguish  and  sorrow  while  here  upon  earth, 
pity  and  comfort  thy  unhappy  child,  in  this  hour  of 
mortal  agony." 

She  was  rudely  conducted  by  the  minions  of  ty- 
ranny to  the  gloomy  dungeon,  containing  the  horrid 
engines  of  torture.  They  proceeded  to  remove 
her  outer  apparel ;  but  while  binding  her  delicate 
limbs  with  cords,  upon  the  blood-stained  wheel, 
what  was  their  surprise  and  confusion  at  discover- 
ing that  a  female  was  about  to  suflfer,  instead  of  a 
rebellious  boy.  However,  as  she  had  incurred  the 
penalty,  they  proceeded  to  execute  their  revolting 
task.  Although  her  haughty  spirit  was  wound  up 
to  the  utmost  endurance,  and  not  a  groan  escaped 
her,  yet  she  fainted  long  before  the  time  appointed 
for  her  release.  By  the  application  of  proper  re- 
storatives, she  was,  at  length,  brought  to  a  sense 
of  heF  extreme  suflfering,  and  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
straw,  to  await  the  further  orders  of  Morillo. 

When  the  fact  reached  his  ear,  that  it  was  appa- 
rently a  lady  of  high  rank  who  was  bis  prisoner, 
a  gleam  of  malignant  pleasure  darted  across  his 
features,  and  he  sent  an  ancient  duenna,  a  creature 
of  bis,  to  attend  upon  her,  and  endeavor  to  restore 
her  from  the  violence  which  she  had  suflfered,  and 
array  her  in  appropriate  apparel.  The  day  was 
one  of  brilliant  splendor,  yet  no  ray  penetrated  the 
gloomy  prison,  to  which  Morillo  descended,  to  visit 
its  inmate.  To  his  extreme  surprise  and  aston- 
ishment, he  found  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  in- 
veterate enemy,  Don  Alvarez. 

He  had  seen  her,  occasionally,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  **Now,"  thought  he, 
'^  that  grey-headed  old  rebel  is  in  my  power ;"  and 
assuming  a  most  courteous  air,  he  said,  '*  Lady ! 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  say,  that  I  sincerely 
regret  the  stern  policy  which  has  caused  yon  so 
much  suflfering." 

**  And  to  whom  do  I  owe  it  t"  answered  she, 
coldly. 
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"  Believe  me,  gentle  lady !  had  I  known  your 
name  and  rank,  I  would  not  have  ordered  the  per- 
formance of  what  I  considered  my  doty ; — bat  I 
now  hasten  to  make  ample  amends,  by  offering  yoa 
the  fallest  pardon,  on  condition  that  you  accept  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  one,  who  is  captivated 
with  your  beauty.  Sorely,*'  continued  he,  (as  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  whose  expression  she  catUd 
not  misunderstand,)  **  those  limbs  would  repose 
much  softer  upon  the  couch  of  MorjUo  than  upon 
that  squalid  bed  of  straw." 

The  roused  lightnings  of  her  soul  gleamed  fierce- 
ly from  her  eyes,  as  she  heard  this  insolent  propo- 
sal. **  Thou  dost  not  know  me  !^'  said  she,  haugh- 
tily ;  **  thou  dost  not  know  that  I  would  rather  have 
these  limbs  loaded  with  chains,  and  be  forever  im- 
mured within  these  walls  of  stone,  than  purchase 
my  life  and  liberty  at  such  a  price,"  and  her  lip 
quivered  with  indignation. 

^*  And  do'stthou  reject  my  proffered  friendship  1 
Wilt  thou  not  suffer  me  to  hope  that  thou  wilt  not 
lightly  cast  it  away  1" 

"  Thee,  and  thy  offered  friendship,  I  tell  thee, 
tyrant !  I  despise !  The  most  loathsome  reptile  that 
ever,  by  its  presence,  polluted  the  face  of  earth, 
and  startled  the  beholder  by  its  hideousneas,  I  would 
rather  clasp  to  my  breast,  than  touch  thee, — viper 
as  thou  art !  I  would  rather  have  these  limbs  and 
this  body,  whose  beauty  you  affect  to  admire,  torn 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  cast  to  dogs,  than 
be  that  to  thee  which  I  loathe  to  name." 

"  Recollect,"  said  he,  '*  that  it  was  in  the  service 
of  my  king,  when  I  gave  these  orders  for  thy  pun- 
ishment as  a  traitor ;  yet,  even  now,  thy  intrepid 
bravery  commands  my  respect." 

'^  Is  it  in  the  service  of  your  king,  that  you  thus 
insult  a  defenceless  woman  ?  Is  it  in  the  service  of 
your  king,  that  you  have  desolated  the  fairest  Pro- 
vince under  heaven,  by  cold>blooded  butcheries? 
That  fire  and  sword  and  rapine  have  been  the  pre- 
cursors, and  famine,  with  all  its  attendant  train  of 
horrid  evils,  have  every  where  borne  anerring  tes- 
timony of  your  visits  1" 

**  Moderate  your  temper  a  little,  lady  !  I  hardly 
think  an  exhibition  of  it  will  at  all  add  to  your 
already  matchless  beauty ;"  and  he  offered  to  take 
her  hand,  but  she  recoiled  as  from  a  viper. 

"  Touch  me  not !  and,"  continued  she,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  anguish,  "  alas !  has  this  dungeon  too  many 
comforts,  that  thou  shoold'st  seek  to  diminish  them 
by  thy  hated  presence!" 

He  appeared  not  to  notice  this  remark,  but  again 
protested  his  sincerest  desire  for  her  future  wol- 
fs re  ;  and,  above  all,  he  affected  to  regret  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  up  arms  against  the  country. 

*^Tell  this  to  those  who  know  thee  not,"  said  she; 
*^  who  know  not  what  thy  acts  have  been ;  but  not 
to  me,  who  know  full  well  how  thy  infamous  lau- 
rels have  been  won." 

*' Beware,"  said  Morillo,  hoarsely,  "how  you 


provoke  me.    I  am  not  famed  for  elemeocy,  and  re- 
member yoa  are  within  my  power." 

"  I  know  I  am  within  thy  power ;  Ihoa  may'st 
rack  this  body,  and  mutilate  these  limbs,  or  incar- 
cerate me  in  a  living  tomb ;  still  my  spirit  is  as 
free  as  the  onboanded  winds  that  play  aroond  my 
own  native  Andes, — is  beyond  thy  power,  and  now 
looks  down  upon  thee  with  scorn  and  contempt*' 

"  Haughty  rebel,"  said  he,  *'  not  only  thy  life, 
but  the  life  of  thy  father  is  forfeited  by  this  obsti- 
nacy. We  shall  find  means  to  curb  and  sabdoe 
this  stout  spirit,  notwithstanding  this  show  of  de- 
fiance and  contempt." 

"  My  father !"  said  she ;  *'  it  needed  bat  thy  name 
to  make  my  misery  complete ;  to  sting  my  soul  to 
madness ;  and  this  viper  hath  not  failed  to  sopply 
it ;  but  thy  daughter  shall  not  prove  anworthy  of 
thy  blood,  which  flows  within  her  veins." 

Morillo  strode  across  the  dungeon,  in  evident 
chagrin :  "  by  St.  Peter,"^muttered  he  through  his 
teeth,  and  knitting  his  shaggy  brows,  '*  this  is  too 
much !  to  be  thus  foiled  by  a  weak  girl !  Her  lips 
have  breathed  naught  but  bitterness  and  scorn,  and 
she  has  hurled  defiance  in  my  very  teeth.    Jesa 
Marie !  she  shall  feel  my  vengeanee  before  to-mor- 
row's setting  sun,  or  my  name  is  not  Don  Diego 
De  Morillo."    So  saying,  he  withdrew ;  and  the 
door  of  the  prison,  although  it  separated  its  un- 
happy inmate  from  the  loathed  presence  of  a  mon- 
ster, still,  as  it  closed,  ''grating  harsh  thunder 
upon  its  rusty  hinges,"  it  seemed   to  soood  the 
death-knell  of  all  her  hopes,  and  she  now  pain- 
fully realized  her  situation.     '*  Alone,  in  the  dan- 
geon  of  an  exasperated  foe,  what  can  I  expect  ? 
what  can  I  hope  at  his  hands  but  insults,  tor- 
tures and  death!  And  must  I   die,  so  young  1 
For  what  must  I  suffer  ?  I  never  yet  have  done 
anything  for  which  my    Conscience  has  repro- 
ved me.     If  I  ever  understood  what  innocence 
and  parity  of  intention^  as  well  as  action,  signified, 
I  am  sure  I  have  always  at  least  tried  to  live  so 
as  to  infringe  neither.     My  poor  coontry!  what 
will  become  of  thee  1  I  had  hoped,  in  some  small 
degree,  to  have  served  thee,  but  now,  I  must  leave 
thee.    I  must  die,  die  perhaps  '  ignominiously,  and 
on  the  scaffold.'     Be  it  so.     Be  it  so.     If  it 
shall  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  my  poor  life  diall 
be  offered  up,  the  victim  shall  be  ready,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  sacrifice ;  and  come  when  that  hoar 
may,  my  last  prayers  shall  be  for  the  well-being  of 
my  poor,  distracted  country ;  but,  while  I  do  live, 
let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a 
country." 

She  was  aroased  from  these  reflections  by  a 
summons  to  appear  before  a  coort-manial,  to  be 
tried  as  a  spy.  Her  first  glance  at  her  judges 
unerringly  told  her  these  were  the  creatures  of 
Morillo,  from  whbse  decision  there  would  be  no 
appeal. 

Her  proud  bearing,  her  peerless  beauty,  and 
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rooiaatie  adveotnTB,  ioterested  tbe  savage  soldiery, 
vho  surroanded  her  whb  every  demonstration  of 
tbe  most  profoand  respect ;  still  her  exalted  soul 
roseaaperior  to  her  misfortones,  as  the  pearly  peak 
of  tbe  mountain,  whose  base  is  assailed  by  tbe 
tbQDderiog  torrent,  looks  disdainfully  down  upon 
tbe  impotent  rage  of  its  furious  foe,  and  rears  its 
lofty  brows  proudly  above  the  storm.    The  trial 
west  00.   The  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  death 
wu  awarded ;  the  disgraceful  deatb  of  the  spy ; 
ignominioas  death  on  the  scaffold ;  to  be  suspended 
between  earth  and  heaven,  as  if  fit  for  neither; 
bot  Monllo,  from  motives  of  policy,  changed  the 
maoer  of  the  execntion,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
sboi,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  on 
the  ni^ht  succeeding  the  following  day;  having 
ebosen  this  hour,  on  account  of  the  great  interest 
wbicb  bis  soldiers  seemed  to  take  in  her  fate,  there- 
fore wishing  the  execution  to  take  place  as  silently 
a  possible.    In  the  mean  time,  the  commissioners, 
1^  the  capture  of  La  Salvarietta,  deserted  the 
eamp  of  MorUlo,  and  hastened  to  join  the  patriots, 
vbo  had  already  taken  up  their  line  of  march  to- 
vards  Pnerto  Cabello,  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to 
resene  the  heroic  maiden  from  the  grasp  of  the 
tjrrjBt, 

Tbe  day  that  was  to  be  the  last  to  the  doomed 
girl,  at  length  arrived :  the  sun  arose  as  usual, 
bat  shorn  of  its  beams ;  a  supernatural  stillness 
p^rraded  all  natnre — the  leaves  hung  dangling  from 
their  bonghs — the  flocks  and  herds  came  lowing 
^  their  pastures,  as  though  they  instinctively 
dreaded  some  impending  calamity — all  noise  and 
rerelry  was  hushed  in  the  camp — ^the  soldiers  were 
recliaing  io  their  tents,  oppressed  with  an  unusual 
^gree  of  lassitude,  while  each  one  seemed  to  read, 
io  the  roefol  countenance  of  his  comrade,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  feelings.  The  sun  passed  his 
BKridian,  casting  a  lurid  glare  through  the  murky 
^inMspbere;  while,  ever  and  anon,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  horizon,  were  heard  the  low  mut- 
tehoga  of  distant  thunder.  Tbe  portentous  day 
rolled  by,  and  thick  darkness  enveloped  the  earth  in 
i^  ebon  mantle.  *^  Nature  gave  signs  of.  woe 
ihrrogh  all  her  works."*  The  dreadful  hour^  at 
^^gth,  arrived,  and  the  beautiful  martyr  was  led 
forth  to  the  appointed  place  of  execution.  Her 
|ace  was  pale  as  marble,  but  calm  and  collected,  as 
\{  DO  passion  had  erer  rufRed  it — she  moved  along 
^tb  a  steady  and  majestic  step,  clasping  a  cruci- 
fix to  her  breast — her  coffin  was  pladed  for  her  to 
^1  spon,  bat  stepping  upon  it,  she  exclaimed — 
*'  Soldiers  and  men  !  how  long  will  you  do  the  bid- 
diog  of  this  lawless  roan  1  bow  long  will  ye  be  the 
servile  tools  of  this  mercenary,  blood-thirsty  tyrant  ? 
^is  night  1  die  a  martyr  to  my  country ;  and  al- 
^*^  you  may  hush  me  to  an  eternal  sleep,  still 
^y  hlood  will  cry  ont  for  vengeance,  until  ven- 

^AUoding  to  so  earthquake  that  occurred  at  this  time. 


geance  shall  come.  My  death  will  more  accele- 
rate the  liberation  of  Venezuela,  than  the  longest 
life,  had  it  been  allotted  me,  could  have  done ;  but 
whilst  every  mountain  and  every  valley  sends  forth 
its  patriots  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  I  die  satis- 
fied ;'^  and  her  countenance  assuming  an  unearthly 
expression,  she  said  in  a  prophetic  voice — **  Heaven 
has  given  me  a  presentiment,  that  the  enemies  of 
Venezuela  are  about  to  feel  the  retributive  arm  of 
justice.** 

*'  Stop  that  prating  woman,"  said  Morillo,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  with  rage ;  but  at  this  moment  the 
bell  rang  with  singular  violence,  from  the  tower  of 
the  fortress,  which  was  simultaneously  repeated  by 
all  the  bells  in  the  neighborhood.  Shoots  and  cries 
of  dismay  and  confusion  arose  from  tbe  tents  of  the 
soldiers,  whilst  the  beasts  ran  to  and  fro,  roaring 
and  plunging  as  though  they  were  distracted.  At 
this  crisis,  Morillo  ordered  his  subordinate  officer 
to  draw  up  the  men,  to  perform  their  duty;  but 
they  firmly  refused  to  obey.  He  attempted  to  re- 
monstrate with  them,  but  was  unable  to  speak,  as 
his  voice,  growing  husky,  the  words  died  away 
upon  his  lips.  The  faint  rays  of  the  flickering 
lamp  gleamed  fitfully  between  the  shadows,  which 
soon  united  with  tbe  apparent  wall  of  darkness  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  falling  upon  the 
features  of  the  file  of  soldiers,  chosen  to  execute 
the  bloody  deed,  revealed  their  countenances,  wear- 
ing a  ghastly,  cadaverous  hue ;  blanched  by  dismay, 
and  conscience-stricken  at  the  part  they  were  about 
to  perform. 

Those  soldiers,  whose  hearts  of  steel  and  iron 
nerve  had  never  quailed  amid  the  carnage  of  the 
battle  field,  now  shrank  in  horror  and  disgust  from 
the  revolting  task  of  murdering  in  cold  blood  a 
young  and  lovely  female. 

During  these  moments  of  awful  suspense,  the 
bells  again  pealed  forth  the  unnatural  chimes  with 
accelerated  violence,  without  the  aid  of  human 
agency.  At  the  same  time,  the  earth  reeled  and 
staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  and  recoiled  beneath 
their  feet,  as  if  to  shake  her  unnatural  children 
from  her  bosom.  The  spires  tottered,  and  at  one 
moment,  separated  from  the  walls  which  supported 
them,  they  seemed  suspended  in  mid-air,  at  the 
next,  came  thundering  to  the  ground,  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Cries  of  dismay  and  confusion  again  rose 
upon  the  darkness,  and  each  one  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  blast  of  the  trump,  which  should 
announce  that  **  time  was,  time  is,  but  time  shall 
be  no  longer. ^^  Regarding  this  as  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  the  petrified  soldiers  rolled 
in  the  dust,  and  sought  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  impending  wrath  of  an  angry  Deity.  But  the 
shock  had  scarcely  subsided,  before  Morillo  ex- 
claimed with  accumulated  rage,  ''Cowardly  pol- 
troons !  why  do  ye  wallow  like  swine  in  the  mire  ? 
Dastardly  villains !  ye  shall  suffer  all  the  tortures 
of  the  rack,  for  this  insubordination.    This  instant 
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obey,  or  by  the  Holy  Virgioi  I  will  send  you  howl- 
ing to  the  infernal  pit." 

This  threat  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  prostrate 
soldiers  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  the  order  being 
given,  they  shut  their  eyes  and  fired.  The  kneel- 
ing girl  fell  across  her  coffin,  pierced  by  but  a  sin- 
gle bullet  from  the  random  shot.  The  pitying  and 
unwilling  actors  in  this  tragic  scene  were  about  to 
place  the  bleeding  body  of  the  unfortunate  La  Sal- 
▼arietta  in  the  rude  box,  upon  which  she,  kneeling, 
had  given  her  pure  spirit  into  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  consign  it  to  its  last,  cold, 
narrow  house,  when  the  alarming  cry  of  ''  to  arms ! 
to  arms  !*'  burst  upon  their  startled  ears.  Disre- 
garding every  other  consideration  but  personal 
safety,  each  one  betook  himself  with  speediest  haste 
to  his  tent,  to  prepare  himself,  as  best  he  might, 
to  repel  the  coming  onset ;  leaving  the  victim  of 
relentless  ferocity  where  still,  '^  lovely  in  death,  the 
beauteous  ruin  lay." 

The  army  of  Bolivar  had  advanced  within  the 
distance  of  four  leagues  of  Puerto  Cabello,  where 
they  came  to  a  halt,  awaiting  night-fall,  that  they 
might  approach  t^e  enemy  under  cover  of.  the  dark- 
ness, and  attack  them  by  surprise. 

With  the  silence  and  stealth  of  a  panther,  they 
crept  close  to  the  very  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
without  being  discovered ;  and,  having  struck  down 
the  sentinels  without  much  noise,  they  arrived  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  encampment,  before  the 
alarm  became  general.  After  much  difficulty,  Mo- 
rillo  succeeded  in  rallying  his  men,  and  charged 
upon  his  assailants,  with  the  fury  of  a  wounded 
lion.  But  in  vain !  he  was  forced  to  retreat  before 
the  invincible  Bolivar,  and  his  men  were  seen,  like 
spectres,  flying  in  confused  disorder,  in  every  di- 
rection. By  this  time,  the  main  body  of  the  re- 
treating army  was  met,  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  it  had  been  attacked  by  Boli- 
var, by  a  divison,  under  the  command  of  Don  Al- 
varez, who,  having  previously  discovered  the  dead 
body  of  his  child,  was  nearly  beside  himself  with 
grief  and  rage.  Moulton  too  was  by  his  side, 
almost  speechless  with  horror,  as  he  contemplated 
the  bloody  deed  of  atrocity  ;  but  he  exerted  him- 
self sufficiently  to  give  directions  to  his  attendants, 
to  convey  ihe  corpse  to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

"  My  beautiful  La  Salvarietta !  my  mountain 
Dalia !  they  have  murdered  thee !"  exclaimed  the 
old  man  in  a  voice  of  anguish ;  *'  a  thousand  curses 
fall  upon  thy  murderers !"  Then,  by  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  he  grasped  his  sword,  and  shout- 
ed, with  all  the  fierceness  of  despair,  '*  revenge  / 
revenge !  for  the  murdered  La  Salvarietta, — for  the 
martyr  of  liberty.^* 

"  We  toilt  avenge  her  or  (fie,"  rung  from  rank  to 
rank  along  the  division ;  and  they  met  the  flying 
battalion  of  Morillo,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  men 
fighting  both  for  freedom  and  for  revenge^,  whilst 
the  name  of  La  Salvarietta  was  the  stimulating 


watchword  which  urged  them  on  with  redoubled 
fury.  With  all  the  phrenzy  of  desperation,  Don 
Alvarez  rushed  through  the  ranks  of  Morillo,  re- 
gardless of  all  impediments— charging  upoD  the 
cold-blooded  murderer  of  his  daughter,  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  tiger. 

''  Die,  thou  infernal  tjrrant !"  the  old  man  shouted, 
while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  insatiable  revenge  and 
hatred.  He  rushed  upon  MorUlo  with  his  sword 
raised — his  grey  locks  streaming  in  the  wind ;  and 
his  whole  appearance  was  such  as  to  strike  terror 
into  the  guilty  soul  of  his  mortal  enemy.  The 
conflict  was  long  and  furious — but  right  and  jus- 
tice prevailed  over  wrong  and  oppression,  and  Mo- 
rillo fell  under  the  avenging  sword  of  the  bereav- 
ed father,  uttering  the  most  horrid  imprecations. 
"Now,  cold-blooded  villain!  receive  the  reward 
due  your  damnable  crime ;  now  go  back  to  your 
native  hell,  loaded  with  the  curses  of  a  father, 
whose  hearth  you  have  made  desolate." 

The  foam  of  impotent  rage  rolled  from  the  moaih 
of  the  prostrate  Morillo,  as  he  writhed  under  the 
scathing  anathemas  of  the  childless  old  man,  aod, 
clutching  his  sword  with  a  nervous  grasp,  he  at- 
tempted to  rise  and  bathe  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  parent,  as  he  had  already  done  in  that  of  the 
daughter ;  but  in  the  effort,  lifers  current  gushed 
forth  anew,  and  he  fell  back  a  lifeless  corpse,  with 
the  fell  purpose,  engendered  in  his  heart,  depicted 
in  all  its  dark,  demoniacal  meaning,  on  his  livid 
countenance,  and  all  that  remained,  of  the  hated, 
dreaded  Morillo,  was  a  lump  of  inanimate  clay^ 

Don  Alvarez  was  now  completely  surrounded  by 
his  enemies,  all  intent  on  avenging  the  fail  of  their 
leader ;  and  Moulton,  aware  of  his  utter  reckless- 
ness of  life,  cut  his  way  through  the  opposing  ranks, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  bear  him  oflf  the  field, 
covered  with  mortal  wounds.     The  dreadful  con- 
flict was  soon  brought  to  a  close ;  and  the  shouts 
of  the  victorious  patriots,  rising  above  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  were  echoed  and  reechoed  from  every 
hill  and  dale,  while  the  smouldering  remains  of  the 
tents  and  military  stores,  cast  a  lurid  glare  athwart 
the  awful  field  of  death  and  carnage.     Morning 
dawned,  and  discovered  the  banners  of  the  Libera- 
tor floating  proudly  from  the  remaining  towers  of 
Puerto  Cabello ;  while  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  re- 
cent shock,  combined  with  the  wide-spread  desola- 
tion of  the  battle-field,  presented  the  moat  appalling 
scene.    Don  Alvarez  expired  in  the  arms  of  Moul- 
ton, after  having  made  him  sole  heir  of  his  princely 
domain ;  and  the  remains  of  the  beautiful,  the  ac- 
complished La  Salvarietta,  which  he  wept  over  in 
uncontrollable  sorrow,  with  those  of  her   father, 
were  coaveyed  to  the  mountain  fortresa*  and  ioter^ 
red  in  the  family  tomb ;  while  Moulton,  in  his  pre- 
sent circumstances,  unable  to  endure  the  paiafu) 
recollections  of  the  past  events,  immediately  di»^ 
posed  of  his  immense  estates,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.    Time  meUowed  his  grief  and  dis^ 
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appoimneBt  into  a  placid  melaDchoIy,  and  he  mar* 
ried  t  ladj  everj  way  calcalated  to  cbaim  his  sad- 
dened spirits ;  inperceptibiy  to  dispel  the  memory 
of  those  tngic  seenes  which  had  clooded  the  mora- 
io;  of  Ub  life ;  and  he  lived  to  fill  with  honor  some 
of  tkt  BMst  importaot  offices  in  the  gift  of  a  free 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  SCIO. 


Thii  beavtifal  isUnd  wm  desolated  some  ifieen  or  six- 
teen fem  if»,  bjr  the  Turks,  wfao  had  sought  to  oppress 
tW  «Meef  Oreeoe  bjr  their  sl&visb  chains.  Scio  took  no 
putii  tkc  atniggling  reYolutaon,  bat  passively  consented 
topayta  taoaal  tribute  to  Hshmoad ;  to  ensure  its  peace, 
foftr  of  its  most  weatlhy  and  infloential  citizens  were  held 
Mlwst^et  to  the  Saltan.  But,  alas !  the  fate  of  no  peo- 
ple sore  ndlf  verified  the  fearful  truth,  "  that  ia  the  midst 
•f  life,  wc  irs  in  death ;"  for,  lo  !  whilst  revelling  in  their 
Uivfol  wearity,  the  Turks  invaded  the  island,  and  in  one 
Bi^t  tmiwroBtty  butchered  the  unprepared  Sciotes— with- 
<3t  regiid  to  sex,  age  or  conditioa. 

Enbosouied  ia  the  iEgean  sea, 

Laj  Scio*s  beauteous  isle ; 
Where  odors,  breathed  by  sephyrs  free. 

Wooed  Naturals  brightest  smile. 
And  while  thro'  Greece  the  din  of  war, 

With  darion  peal,  fell  on  the  ear — 
She  dwelt  in  peace,  removed  afar 

From  deadly  strife  or  alavish  fear. 

Seio!  Uest  home  of  love  and  song. 

Where  Beauty  reared  her  shrine ; 
AjhI  Leaning's  ray  shone  bright  among 

Those  gallant  sons  of  thine  ! 
Thy  skies  so  blue,  o*er  which  ne'er  paat 

The  darkneaa  of  Autumnal  gloom ; 
No  blighting  Winter's  furious  blast 

Crashed  Summer's  flow'ret  bloom. 

Bat  Seio's  peace,  her  wealth  had  bought — 

b  haag  upon  a  tyrant's  power. 
Whose  avarieious  heart  had  sought 

Tbos  to  secure  Greece^s  fairest  bower. 
Some  forty  hearta,  all  true  and  bold — 

Pledged  fearless  to  resign 
Their  life-blood,-^if  the  tribute  gold 

Poared  not  in  Hahmoud's  mine. 

UncoDseions  of  the  pending  storm, 

Appeared  this  bright,  green  isle ; 
Like  some  rare  flower,  that  wooes  the  worm, 

Tho*  blooming  fresh  the  while.  ^ 
Her  stmggting,  fettered  country's  cry 

Stirred  not  her  blissful  rest, 
Nor  woke  one  deep,  responsive  sigh 

In  Seio's  peaceful  breast. 

The  busy  hum  of  voiees  gay 

Were  hoahed — and  twilight's  e^e 
Dispelled  the  sultry  heats  of  day, 

Which  o'er  the  soul  a  languor  leave; 
The  dewy  spray  fell  soft  and  light 

Upon  the  young  flower's  b1oom-j 
Whils  aU  inhaled  with  new  delight. 

Thsir  riebnsss  of  perfume. 


The  i£gean  sea,  so  limpid,  blue, 

A  waveless  mirror  aeeroed. 
Which  to  the  soul,  aii  emblem  true 

When  first  of  Lore  it  dreamed. 
The  birds  had  ceased  their  warblings  light. 

Whose  varied  hues  might  vie 
The  rainbow,  in  their  plumage  bright; 

Their  music,  dulcet  melody. 

Evening's  soft  light  soon  passed  away. 

Her  stars  sunk  one  by  one — 
When  Cynthia  held  her  gentle  sway. 

Ail  radiant  on  her  throne. 
And  never  had  her  ailvery  beams 

Glanced  on  a  acene  more  fair 
Than  Scio's  vales  and  murmVing  streams — 

For  beauty  lingered  there. 

Oh !  in  that  soul-subduing  hour. 

The  shadowy  past  doth  seem, 
Whea  mem'ry  wakes  her  thrilling  power. 

Some  false  and  fleeting  dream. 
The  heart  seeks  always  fe  be  blest. 

The  sou!  doth  restless  roam, 
Tho'  bliasful  be  its  present  rest — 

Thejkhtn  is  its  home. 

Hark  1  what  fearful  sounds  were  those. 

Borne  on  the  odorous  air! 
The  women  fair,  with  shrieks  arose, 

Then  trembling  sunk  to  prayer ; 
Well  might  their  eyes  vrith  terror  quaH, 

On  such  dread  seenes  to  rest ; 
They  made  each  blooming  cheek  grow  pale. 

And  anguish  wring  each  breast 

The  flambeau's  smeke,  and  shooting  flame 

Curied  round  the  manaions  fair, 
Of  those  who  owned  a  princely  name. 

Who  trusted  wealth's  bright  glare. 
The  poad'rous  axe  and  sabre  gleaoMd, 

Hurled  by  the  turban'd  foe : 
At  every  stroke,  there  gushing  stwawfd 

Some  muidered  victim's  gore. 

With  raging  hate,  and  savage  yell. 

Like  fiends  all  unbound. 
The  Turka  on  every  Sciote  felt 

Blood-thirsty  as  the  hound. 
Not  e'en  the  infant's  feeble  wail. 

Nor  childhood's  streaming  tear. 
Could  with  the  cruel  foe  prevail. 

Throughout  that  night  of  fear. 

And  oAen  from  the  mother's  breast 

Was  torn  her  clinging  child : 
Which  she  in  fearful  anguish  prest. 

With  maniac  force  all  wild. 
The  next  dread  moment  saw  her  lie 

All  gasping  by  its  side ; 
Fixed  on  its  face  her  ghastly  eye, 

While  ebtied  away  life's  tide. 

With  winged  speed  the  maidens  fair 
Flew  wildly  through  the  street. 

Like  startled  spirita  of  the  air- 
While  crimson  torrents  laved  their  feet ; 

Bat  Beauty's  tears*  unheeded  fell, 
No  tender  voiee  of  lover  nigh, 

Whose  slightest  tone,  with  magic's  spell. 
Could  soothe  her  deepest  agony. 

The  titled,  humble,  learned  and  bravf. 
All  heaped  together,  slain; 
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Their  brarery  found  a  Woody  grare — 

They  fought  for  life  in  vain. 
Aa  well  might  man  attempt  to  bind 

The  iurging  aea  with  fettered  force , 
A«  hope  within  a  Tnrk  to  find 

One  ripple  of  aweet  mercy *a  tpurce. 

The  forty  hoatagee  ao  nobly  true. 
In  clanking  chaina  were  bound, 
Whilat  by  that  light  of  lurid  hue 

Waa  reared  their  acaffbid  mound > 
lo  voieeleaa  woe,  all  mounted  high, 

Each  dauntlevs  met  their  fate ; 
The  liat'ning  winda  acarce  heard  a  algh, 

To  die  waa  bliaa  to  captive  atate. 

Their  barb'roua  ahouta  of  victory 

No  anawering  echo  heard  : 
For  Scio*a  aona  of  chivalry, 

Lay  in  their  reat  unatinred, 
Aa  if  to  chant  a  requiem  o*er 

Thoae,  whose  Uat  couch  waa  earth  ; 
The  demona,  drunk  with  haoum  gore. 

Howled  loud  their  aong  of  mirth. 

Aurora*B  rosy,  glittering  car, 

Wheeled  thro*  the  East  ab  bright. 
But  atill  thoae  daahing  aoonda  of  war 

Calmed  not  with  moming*a  light. 
Oh !  never  fell  the  early  dew, 

Upon  auch  acenea  of  woe ; 
Long  will  they  haunt  aad  mem*iy*a  view, 

And  bid  the  roinstrsrs  tear  to  flow. 
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Fnderkkabwrg,  Mwrtk,  1843.  /^\ *^  ^'/Cs2/>^ 

*  Tbs  noble  forty  wen  all  honf—bot  it  was  not  long  af- 
tsrwaids,  when  an  avonging  band  doomed  their  savage  mar^ 
dsrtra  to  a  aimilar  fats. 
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There  is  a  very  oatoral  cariosity,  pablioly  and 
often  expressed,  to  know  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  He  is  commonly  known  by  the  cog- 
nomen "  the  learned  blacksmith.**  The  public  at- 
tention has  occasionally  been  arrested  by  produc- 
tions from  his  pen  of  thrilling  interest  and  power. 
Several  literary  periodicals  havebe^n  enrjched  with 
translations  made  by  him  from  the  learned  and  most 
difficult  languages  of  the  present  and  past  times ; 
and  recently  he  has  attracted  attention  as  a  public 
lecturer  on  subjects  of  science,  literature  apd  prac- 
tical duty.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  gratify 
the  reasonable  curiosity  of  the  public  on  this  sub- 
ject— to  correct  some  erroneous  impress^ops,  and  do 
justice  to  a  personal  friend. 

Elihu  Burrttt  was  bom  in  New-Bntaiq,  Cpnn., 
Dec.  11, 1811 .  His  father,  by  trade  a  shoe-ma^er, 
was  a  native  of  Bridgeport,  and  his  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Hinsdsfe  of  New-Britain.  Both  bran- 
ches of  the  family  were  originally  from  Eoglsnd. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  youngest  of  five 
brothers,  who,  with  fi}fe  sisters,  comprised  his  fa- 


ther's family.    Of  this  family,  the  mother,  oas 
brother,  and  four  sisters  are  still  living. 

The  parents  were  religious  persons,  and  eductr 
ted  their  children  in  a  strictly  religious  manner. 
Properly  speaking,  they  educated  their  children. 
They  kept  a  family  school.     Although  they  wem 
neither  in  affluent  circumstances,  nor  occupied  the 
hi^h  places  of  society,  yet  they  comprehended 
fully  their  own  dignity  in  the  common  birthright  of 
the  race,  and  taught  their  children  to  feel  and  set 
upon  it  too.     They  cultivated  in  their  children  the 
moral  principle,  which  taught  them  rightly  to  esti- 
mate and  respect  themselves ;  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  bound  them  to  all  mankind,  and  ill 
mankind  to  the  throne  of  God  ;  the  repobhean  prin- 
ciple, which  identified  their  patriotism  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel.     This  home  education  ^Tt- 
pared  them  to  feel  that  ihey  were  men,  immortal 
men — and  to  attempt,  and  do,  and  claim  every  thing 
that  belonged  to  men.    The  result  made  men  of 
them,  suited  to  render  the  state  some  service,  and 
to  do  common  honor  to  their  race.     Thus  much 
it  is  due  to  say  of  these  honored  parents,  one  of 
whom  has  lived  to  see  her  children,  especially  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  honored  and  respected. 

Mr.  Burritt,  in  common  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  enjoyed  the  New-England  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  ''District  School"  for  three  months 
every  winter  until  he  was  sixteen  years  x>ld,  when, 
by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  prescribed  course 
of  common  education  is  finished.  Bot  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  care  of  the  family,  snd  deprived  him  of  his 
last  quarter  a(  school.  About  this  time,  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
continued  to  serve  under  these  indentures  with 
very  little  change  of  particular  interest  in  his  his- 
tory until  the  time  of  his  legal  majority.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  literary  efforts  may  be  s^id  then  to  have 
commenced. 

Incidents  occurred,  however,  of  a  much  earliei 
date,  giving  indications  of  character,  and  calcula^ 
ted  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  it 
During  the  period  of  liis  childhood,  the  old  aoldiei^ 
of  the  revolution,  of  whom  one  remained  in  ever| 
house  in  the  neighborhood,  were  accustomed  to  wd 
semble  at  his  father's,  and  relate  the  stories  of 
He  used  to  stand  in  the  comer,  and  Vu 
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with  deep  emotion  to  these  relations,  while  his 
of  ho^or  was  to  draw  the  cider  to  help  on  the  i 
spiration.     Here  a  taste  was  created  and  cheris 
for  this  kind  of  stories.     When  he  began  to 
it  influenced  his  selection  of  books,  in  which 
Bible  took  the  lead.     His  early  disposition  to 
tire  w;th  ^t  and  read  in  private,  led  to  the  Dat 
inference  that  be  was  Religiously  inclined.     But 
seems  his  attention  was  confined  to  the  historid 
parts  of  it,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  saspendl 
when  its  stories  of  surpassing  interest  were  m 
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haosied.  It  was  but  a  iraasfei  of  his  youthful  en- 
iJiQsiaam  from  the  ta]^s  of  the  revolution  to  the 
ample  historical  dotaiis  of  the  Bible,-  the  honored 
Book  of  his  father's  approval,  of  his  mother's  faith. 
It  was  easy,  and  almost  natural,  to  pass  from  the 
adfflintioD  of  itsenraptnring  stories  to  the  embrace 
of  its  sublime  doctrines.  This  was  the  fact,  and 
funiisbes  a  practical  lesson  to  those  who  have  the 
edncaiioo  of  the  young  in  charge.  He  united  with 
the  ehoreb  of  his  fathers  in  the  same  year  he  ap- 
preoticed  himself  to  a  useful  trade,  and  has  sinee 
lived  the  life  of  a  practical  Chnstiao,  as  well  as 
that  of  so  industrious  mechanic* 

He  oeit  found  access  to  the  town  library,  in 
which  his  &ther  owned  a  share ;  and  his  taste  for 
nadjjig  awakened  in  th^  family  circle,  and  cherish- 
ed hf  the  &mily  Bible,  now  fed  and  expatiated  on 
the  sBceessive  pages  of  this  Alexandrine  Biblio- 
tbeea,  which  the  enterprise  of  New-England  far- 
jnera  and  mechanics  has  been  wont  to  collect  in 
tveiy  village,  until  be  might  almost  say,  as  an  aged 
oioister  of  the  Gospel  once  said  to  me  of  the 
BtUe— **  if  Vandal  violence  should  apply  the  fagot 
10  every  page,  I  coold  re- write  them  to  the  very 
letter.^'  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  read  every 
Iwok  of  history  in  the  library.  He  nelt  ptbeeeded 
topoetiy.  Thompson's  Seasons  took  his  earliest 
atteotioo  in  this  department.  From  the  paucity 
^  ix»ks,  and  his  love  of  this  kind  of  reading,  he 
^ted  himself  to  a  page  a  day,  lest  he  should  get 
throQgh  the  luxory  too  soon.  His  mind  fed  on  it 
sod  committed  it  to  memory.  Yoong*s  Night 
ThottghlSi  Pollock's  Course  of  Time,  Shakspeare 
a&d  Milton,  were  also  sueeesstvely  stored  away  in 
Itis  ioteUectual  Thesaurus  with  the  same  keen  ap- 
petite. Thus  he  went  on  through  the  tatm  of  his 
^Ue  apprenticeship,  playing  with  the  muses  at 
tb  forge  of  Vulcan,  until  he  became  a  good  blaok- 
iDuth,  and  the  master  of  his  trade. 

Up  to  this  time,  boweter,  his  intellectual  pur- 
Mits  had  been  the  result  of  impulse  or  a  passion, 
u  Doder  current  in  his  tide  of  life,  impelled  and 
pu<led  by  no  special  object.  He  thought,  because 
it  was  a  part  of  bis  nature,  and  read  and  studied 
'^^canse  it  created  pleasurable  emotions ;  but  he 
iKver  thought  of  being  a  scholar,  for  he  had  labo- 
red Qoder  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  a  genius, 
^  was  told  that  among  a  brotherhood  of  respecta- 
^  >ebolan,  he  bad  no  native  talent.  To  use  his 
own  laagoage,in  the  year  of  his  majority  he  cele- 
^>^wcd  his  emancipation  from  the  iron  bondage  of 
this  moatural  and  heathen  doctrine.  He  broke 
loose  from  this  spell,  and  became  a  man. 

In  the  winter  of  that  year,  he  placed  himself 
^u^r  the  ttttion  of  his  brother,  the  late  Elijah  H. 
BoRitt,  Esq,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  science,  who 
^^  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  favorably  known 
tad  highly  appreciated  by  scholars  both  in  Europe 
^  America.  Under  his  tuition,  he  pursued  his 
^^mt  study  of  mathemaiics.    To  make  a  plea- 


sing variety  and  fill  up  some  intervals  of  time^  he 
took  op  the  study  of  Latin,  intending  to  read  Vir- 
gil for  pastime.  Afler  some  progress  in  this,  hs 
commenced  the  study  of  the  French^  and  was  sur* 
prised  at  the  facility  of  his  advancement.  After 
spending  the  winter  and  his  small  stock  of  means 
in  this  way,  he  returned  (o  his  trade  in  the  spring, 
and  to  make  up  for  his  winter's  rtereatum,  be  took 
the  place  of  two  men  at  the  forge,  and  performed 
the  work  that  belonged  us  boih.  He  commenced 
at  sunrise  and  worked  hard  for  .fourteen  hours* 
day  for  the  next  six  months. 

After  he  could  read  the  French  with  pleasure» 
he  took  up  the  Spanish.  After  reading  the  Spanish 
with  ease,  he  commenced  the  Greek,  carried  his 
grammar  ih  his  hat  while  at  work,  and  studied  at 
the  anvil  and  the  forge.  He  pursued  this  course 
until  the  fall  of  that  year  1833.  He  then  made 
his  arrangements  to  devote  himself  to  study  for 
another  winter.  He  went  to  New- Haven,  not  so 
much,  as  he  said,  to  find  a  teacher,  as  under  a 
conviction  that  there  was  the  proper  |4ace  to  study. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  sat  down  to  the  reading 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  alone,  without  notes  or  transla* 
tion,  or  any  other  help.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
day,' after  intense  application,  he  had  read  fifteen 
lines,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  After  this  suc- 
cessful effort,  he  determined  to  go  on  withoot  a 
teacher.  He  accordingly  made  a  systematic  di»- 
tribnttoA  of  hia  time  and  studies.  He  rose  at  foor, 
and  studied  German  until  breakfast,  then  studied 
Greek  until  noon,  then  spent  an  hour  at  Italian  ; 
in  the  afternoon  he  studied  Greek  until  night,  and 
then  studied  Spanish  until  bed  time.  This  course 
he  continued,  until  he  could  read  800  lines  a  day 
of  Hotnet,  besides  carrying  forward  the  other  stu- 
dies in  their  order.  During  the  winter,  he  read 
twenty  books  of  Horaer^s  Iliad,  besides  studying, 
with  equal  success,  the  other  languages  in  the  hoars 
assigned  to  them. 

In  the  spring,  he  returned  Kgain  to  his  anvil ; 
but  an  invitation  to  teach  a  grammar  school,  soon 
after,  induced  him  to  take  off"  his  a^oo,  and  com- 
mence pedagogue.  He  spent  a  year  in  teaehing. 
He  then  travelled  nearly  ii^a  years  as  an  agent 
for  a  manufacturing  company,*  during  which  time 
his  studies  were  entirely  suspended.  From  that 
employment,  he  returned  to  hlB  anvil  and  concur- 
rent studies,  which  have  been,  ever  since  that  time, 
pursued  in  his  ordinal^  manner. 

After  acqtfiring  the  sCncient  languagea,  and  the 
living  £urope«n^  languages,  he  turned  his  ^tention 
to  the  oriental  tongues.  Casting  about  in  vain  for 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this  desire,  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  enlisting  as  a  sailor,  and 
getting  by  travel  what  did  not  lie  within  his  reach 
at  home.  He  left  his  forge  under  this  resolution, 
and  trafvelled  on  foot  to  Boston'  to  carry  his  plan 
into  execution.  He  made  diligent  but  fruitless 
search'  for  a  vessel  bound  to  the'  Eastern  world. 
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While  musing  nnder  hi&  dimppointment,  he  acci- 
dentally heard  of  the  Americam  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety at  Worcester.  He  immediately  proceeded 
thither,  and  found,  as  he  says,  to  his  *'  infinite  grati- 
fication, such  a  collection  of  books  on  ancient, 
modern,  and  oriental  languages  as  he  nerer  before 
oonceired  lo  be  collected  together  in  one  place.*' 
tie  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  freely  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  library.  He  immediately 
made  arrangements  to  work  at  bis  trade,  to  gain  the 
means  of  support,  and  spent  three  hours  every 
day  in  the  library.  This  he  continued  to  do  until 
he  bad  fully  explored  this  new  field,  and  maBtered 
the  most  difficult  orienti^  langnagea. 

Besides  the  ancient  languages,  Mr.  Borritt  now 
reads  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  and 
the  most  difficult  languages  of  Asia,  comprising, 
with  their  different  dialects,  more  than  fifty  in  num- 
ber. Among  them  are  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Gaelic,  English,  Welch,  Irish,  Celtic, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  German, 
Flemish,  Saxon,  Gotbic,  Icelandic,  Polish,  Bohe- 
mian, Russian,  Sclavonic,  Armenian,  Turkish,  Chal- 
daic,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Indian, 
Sanscrit,  and  Tamul. 

Mr.  Burritt  is  still  a  day  laborer  at  the  forge. 
Ab  some  curiosity  has  often  been  expressed  to  hare 
a  description  of  his  **  <Smi/Aey,"  it  may  be  eaaily 
gratified.  On  my  first  arrival  in  Worcester,  I  pro- 
ceeded directly  from  the  cars  to  inquire  out  Mr. 
Burritt.  After  two  or  three  directions  I  arrived 
at  an  extensive  iron  foundry.  In  a  long  line  of 
workshops  I  was  directed  to  that  in  which  Mr.  B. 
was  employed.  I  entered,  and  seeing  several  for- 
ges, sought  for  the  object  of  my  visit.  "  He  has 
just  left,  and  is  probably  in  his  study,"  said  a  son 
of  Vulcan,  resting  his  hammer  on  bia  shoulder 
meanwhile.  '*  There  is  his  forge,"  pointing  to 
one  that  was  silent.  I  had  but  a  moment  to  study 
it.  Its  entire  structure  and  apparatus  resembled 
ordinary  forges,  except  that  it  was  neater  and  in 
better  order.  Mr.  Burritt  is  a  bachelor,  and  »  jour- 
neyman ;  and  earns  a  shilling  an  hour  by  contract 
with  the  proprietor  of  this  foundery.  He  lives  and 
furnishes  himself  with  books  by  this  laborious  ap- 
plication to  his  trade.  Seeing  on  his  table  what 
appeared  to  be  a  diary,  I  read  as*  follows—*'  Au- 
gust 18.  Forged  16  hours — read  Celtic  ^  hours — 
translated  8  pages  of  Icelandic  and  3^  pages  sf 
German."  This  was  a  single  item  of  similar  re- 
cords, which  run  through  the  book.  To  abate  my 
surprise,  he  told  me  thai  this  was  a  correct  memo- 
randum of  the  labors  of  every  day.  But  the  six* 
teen  hours  of  labor  was  that  which  be  performed 
in  ijob,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  by  the  estimate 
of  its  value,  buttbat  he  accomplished  it  in  8  hours — 
thus  gaining  botb  time  and  money  by  double  labor. 
Eight  hours  a  day  is  his  ordinary  habit  of  labor  at 
the  forge. 

It  has  been  often  asked  why  In  does  not  relin- 


quish the  anvil  and  trust  to  his  wits.  He  once  an- 
swered the  question  to  me  by  two  aeber  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  by  his  manual  labor  be  ensored 
his  health,  and  then  his  bread.  He  gave  still  ane- 
tber  reason — bis  ayersioa  te  separate  from  the 
honorable  class  of  men  among  whom  he  had  been 
bred — ^the  mecbanics;  and  his  wish  to  demonstrate 
that  a  mechante  may  be  a  scholar,  and  yet  a  good 
mechanic.  Mr.  Borritt  is  as  ambitious  to  exeel  in 
his  trade  as  in  letters.  It  may  be  said  loo  tbat 
there  ia  a  necessity  that  he  should  work  for  his 
daily  bread,  as  be  has  no  other  source  of  depen- 
dence. In  September,  1841,  be  assured  me  that 
his  literary  labors,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  n- 
wardless,  with  the  single  exception  of  fifty  cents 
generously  given  him  by  a  poor  show-man  for 
translating  the  French  mottoes  of  his  pictures. 

Mr.  Burritt  in  person  is  of  a  middle  statare, 
rather  slender  proportions,  high,  receding  forehead, 
deeply  set,  steady,  greyish  eye,  thin  visage,  fiur 
complexion,  thin  compressed  lip,  a  beetle  glow, 
and  hair  bordering  on  the  brown  or  auburn.  There 
is  m>thing  in  his  frame  to  indicate  a  habit  of  hard 
labor,  except  the  round  shoulder,  and  an  aim  aad 
band  disproportioned  in  size  and  muscle  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Much  curiosity  has  been  awakened  to  know  bf 
what  process  this  immense  amount  of  acquisttioa 
has  been  made  Inr  so  shorfr  a  time — whether  by  the 
force  of  native  genius,  or  dint  of  labor,  by  intuition, 
by  tact,  or  the  detail  of  ordinary  study.  In  reply, 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Burritt  ncTer  aoapected 
himself  of  being  a  genius,  nor  did  the  world  assert 
it,  until  the  resiUts  of  a  laborious  mental  labor  be* 
gan  to  attract  towards  him  the  puhlie  attentioB. 
Among  his  brothers,  all  of  whom  aeem  to  have 
been  intellectual  men,  he  was  considered  below 
their  par  standard  of  intellect.  The  pnUie  have 
yet  to  learn,  too,  that  ^  his  acquaintance  with  the 
languages  is  but  a  single  incident  in  his  iotellec- 
tual  hiatory.  Mathematics,  in  its  higher  branches, 
comprising  demonstrative  philosophy,  form  his  fa- 
vorite studies.  In  the  midst  of  this  field  of  bis 
chosen  labors,  the  study  of  the  languages  became 
bis  pastime.  If  these  have  subsequently  taken 
the  lead  in  his  studies,  it  has  been  aeeidenta],  aad 
not  the  result  of  any  predilection,  or  abUity  to  excel 
in  them,  beyond  other  departments  of  learning. 
He  is  also  a  poet.  This  would  be  eaaily  inferred 
from  his  writings.  He  is  highly  gifted  with  what 
is  called  the  inspiration  of  poetry,  and  it  only  needs 
that  his  attention  should  be  giTen-  to  that  species  of 
composition  to  enable  him  to  excel  in  it. 

Still  the  question  remains — by  what  mental  pro^ 
cess  has  he  arrived  at  thia  early  eminence,  and  if 
it  within  the  ability  of  ordinaqr  mindeT  He  aayi 
it  has  been  by  dint  of  labor  persevered  ia,  the  saml 
way  in  which  he  became  a  good  meohaiiic.  Wi 
detect  in  hts  intellectual  character  a  good  meraoi] 
and*  a  strict  habit  of  claosifioation.    Bt  aid  of  ty 
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former,  he  is  never  obliged  to  learn  a  thing  twice 
OTer,and  by  the  use  of  the  latter  he  knows  always 
vhere  to  ilod,  placed  In  its  proper  relations  in  the 
ehsmbers  of  his  intellectual  storehouse,  whatever 
he  has  once  made  his  own.  But  these  mental  ope- 
lations  he  regards  as  the  resnlt  of  a  judicious  ex- 
ercise of  a  common  endowment,  and  a  persevering 
applieation  of  it  to  the  treasuring  and  natural  ar- 
nogement  of  ftcts  and  principles.  In  acquiring, 
for  instance,  a  new  language,  he  sets  himself  to 
iseertaia  its  points  of  resemblance  or  difference  to 
the  other  languages  he  has  learned.  Cognate  lan- 
guages and  dialects  are,  therefore,  easily  engrafted 
on  their  nacive  stock.  Language  itself,  in  its  great 
principles  and  philosophy,  was  learnt  once  for  all 
io  his  Ternaealar  tongue. 

Whether  the  long  mooted  question,  in  regard  to 
original  genius,  is  destined  ever  to  be  settled  or  not, 
<Mie  thing  is  most  certain,  and  that  is  of  most  prac- 
tical importance,  viz. ,  that  industry,  the  prerequisite 
of  all,  is  better  than  genius,  the  gift  of  the  few. 
By  the  former,  eminence  is  within  the  reach  of 
^;  the  latter  often  proves  to  be  a  giddy  height, 
from  which  the  mind  that  occupies  it  is  apt  to  be 
preeipitated  down  •H  stairless  descent.  With  Mr. 
Bonitt,  education  has  not  been  the  mere  evening 
itndy  of  a  decade  of  years  since  his  majority.  He 
began  to  think  on  his  mother's  knee.  She  poured 
opoa  his  soul  the  inspiring  baptism  of  Gospel  truth ; 
his  father  awakened  his  young  imagination  with 
the  traditions  of  the  wars  of  liberty.  Veterans  in 
its  canse  formed  the  society  in  which  that  parent 
B»Ted.  His  first  thoughts  were,  therefore,  direct- 
ed to  profitable  subjeots.  The  necessity  of  labor 
held  him  to  a  steady  course  of  productive  effort. 
Nov,  instead  of  beginning  the  education  of  a  child 
^  ten  or  twelve,  as  is  common,  let  it  commence 
vith  the  first  development  of  mind — make  study  a 
pleasare  instead  of  a  penalty,  and  make  it  also  the 
oeeapation  of.  all  the  thoughts  instead  of  a  tire- 
><vie  period  of  school  days  and  literary  leisure — 
then,  if  we  add  to  it  all  the  hours  of  idleness,  of 
dissipatioa,  pteaaore,  manual  labor,  recreation,  and 
l^f  the  sleep  that  eat  trp  the  life  of  ordinary  men, 
(he  wonder  felt  at  Mr.  fiorritt's  acquisitions  will 
lie  in  some  degree  abated.  His  mind,  like  every 
<>ther  mind,  has  been  always  thinking.  Yet,  while 
others  may  have  been  idle  or  intermittent,  his  has 
1)^0  profitably  employed  and  severely  disciplined 
sutee  hiseariy  childhood.  Is  it  singular,  that  any 
Ottn  ahoofci  be  learned  at  thirty  with  such  a  mental 
hahit,  even  though  he  may  not  have  the  aid  of 
gtoine  1  The  man  who  bestows  but  an  hour  a  day 
°n  any  aobject  of  science,  or  on  the  acquisition 
<tf  a  taognage,  will  be  surprised  at  the  results-  in 
a  angle  year.  But  this  may  be  done  with  suc- 
^^at  the  anvil,  in  the  workshop,  at  the  plough, 
^7  (he  sailor  daring  the  leisure  of  calm  weather,  in 
the  iBoootony  of  his  long  voyages.  Every  situation 
><lmitaof  it,  since  the  mind  cannot  cease  to  think. 


Let  the  apprentice  boy  in  every  shop  and  factory 
through  the  land  know  that  Elihu  Borritt  carried 
his  Greek  grammar  in  his  hat,  and  thus  soon  got 
its  contents  into  his  head,  while  he  smote  the  anvil 
or  labored  at  the  bellows.  Let  the  son  of  the 
shoe-maker,  the  blacksmith,  and  of  every  me- 
chanic know  that  true  nobility  comes  not  of  birth 
or  blood ;  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  temple 
of  science ;  that  every  boy  who  aspires  to  be  great 
or  good  may  become  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
by  the  diligent  cultivation  of  his  mind  and  heart. 
Let  the  principles  and  practice  of  Mr.  Bnrritt  be 
generally  adopted,  and  if  every  man  do  not  re- 
alize all  to  himself  that  Mr.  B.  is  at  thirty,  yet, 
doubtless,  the  reading  of  fifty  languages  will  no 
longer  be  deemed  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
man,  nor  learning  be  thought  incompatible  with 
labor  and  a  state  of  poverty.  Let  any  youth  at 
the  anvil  or  shoe-bench,  or  in  the  workshop,  take 
his  Latin  grammar  and  open  it  before  him,  and  think 
while  he  works  for  eight  hours  a  day,  and  he  will 
soon  find  that  he  is  able  to  do  as  much  with  his 
mind  as  with  his  hands ;  and  his  intellectual  en- 
terprise will  not  retard,  but  give  energy  to  his 
manual  labor.  With  the  fashionable  and  the  gay, 
the  odds  and  ends  of  life  often  come  to  be  its  prin- 
cipal, and  diminish  by  more  than  a  moiety  its  pro- 
ductive results.  Let  these  be  all  reclaimed  and 
turned  to  good  account,  a  condition  of  intelligenoe 
and  wealth  would  soon  be  substituted,  instead  of 
ignorance  and  splendid  poverty. 


Chapkl  Hi&l,  N.  C,  Fflbroaiy  S7, 1643. 

Mr,  Editor : — A  volame  of  manuscript  Poems  wis  lately 
placed  in  my  bands  by  their  author,  Oesige  Horton,  a  negro 
boy,  belonging  to  a  respectable  farmer,  residing  a  few  miles 
from  Chapel  Hill ;  from  which,  I  extract  the  following.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  (hat  they  wilf  prore  intereating  to  the 
many  readers  of  your  valuable  *  Messenger.**  Should  they 
meet  with  a  suitable  reception,  1  will  continue  them  for 
several  numbers,  together  with  some  sketch  of  the  Ufa, 
genius  and  writmgs  of  their  author.  O. 

ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

O !  Liberty,  thou  dove  of  peace. 

We  mutt  aspire  to  thee, 
Whose  wing  thy  pris*neis  must  release, 

And  fan  Columiiia  free. 
The  torpid  reptile  in  the  dust, 

Moves  active  from  thy  glee, 
And  owns  the  declaration  just, 

That  nations  should  he  free. 
Ye  diNtant  ialea^  espouse  the  theme-^ 

Far !  far  beyond  the  sea : 
The  sun  declares  in  every  beam. 

All  nations  should  be  free. 
Hence.  let  Britannia  rage  no  more. 

Distressing  vapors  flee. 
And  bear  the  news  from  shore  to  shore, 

Columbia  still  h  free. 
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I  would  be  thine  when  morning  breidu 

On  my  enraptured  view  *, 
When  every  Bt«r  her  tow'r  fbrsftket, 
And  every  tnneful  bird  awaketf,  ^ 

And  bids  the  night  adTea. 
1  would  be  ihino,  when  Pbcebaa  speeds 

His  chariot  up  the  sky, 
Or  on  the  beef  of  night  he  tread's, 
And  thro'  the  heav'n's  refulgence  Sprtads — 

Thine  would  I  live  or  die. 
I  would  be  thine,  thou  fairest  one, 

And  hold  the«  as  my  boon, 
When  fall  the  morning's  race  is  nAT, 
And  half  the  fleeting  day  is  gone, 

Thine  let  me  rest  at  noon. 
I  would  be  thine  when  ev'&ing's  Tetl 

0*er-mantles  all  the  plain. 
When  dynthia  smiles  on  etery  dale. 
And  spreads  like  thee,  her  nightly  sail' 

To  dim  the  starry  train. 
Let  me  be  thine,  altho'  I  take 

My  exit  from  this  World ; 
And  when  the  heavens  with  thunder  shake. 
And  all  the  wheela  of  time  shall  break. 

With  globes  to  nothing  hnrl'd, 
\  would  be  thine. 


ORGANIC  CHEMlStRY.* 

Wt  SOLOJC  BOnLAMD,  M.  D.,  OF  HRMPHIS,  TRMN. 

Audi  alleranf  partem. 

Animal  or  Organic  CHiiiisTRT  has  hitherto 
been,  comparatively,  an  obscare  and  little  con- 
sidered prorince  of  natural  science ;  affording,  it 
was  supposed,  but  little  scope  to  the  genius  of  in>- 
vestigation,  and  tempting  to  ittf  culture  with  mea- 
gre rewards  and  empty  honors. 

The  recent  and  remarkable  work  of  Professor 
Leibig,  of  Geissen,  has,  howeter,  shed  a  new  and 
danling  light  upon  this  terra  incognita :  a  light, 
whether  of  novelty,  of  genius,  or  of  truth,  may 
not  yet  be  determined ;  bdt  which  has  proven  power- 
fully, and  nearly  alike  attractive  to  the  butterflies 
of  fancy,  the  owls  of  dnUness,  and  the  eagles  of 
science.  > 

That  the  general  readier — ^he  who,  until  now,  has 
been  occupied  with  works  which  served  but  to 
warm  his  feelings  and  amuse  his  fancy,  should  find 
interest  in  a  subject  so  abstruse  as  this,  although 
unusual,  may  not  be  wondered  at,  when  the  popu- 
lar style  and  plausible  simplicity  of  a  portion  of 
Prof«  Leibig*s  book,  are  considered;  especially 
when  these  are  connected  with  the  circumstances 
of  its  seeking  the  popular  eye  through  a  channel  so 
unusual  to  works  even  remotely  allied  to  science — 
a  channel  hitherto  peculiarly,  if  not  exclusively, 
appropriated  to  the  ordinary  popular  novels  and 

•  Animal  Chemistry  or  Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  applica- 
tions to  Physiology  and  Pathology^ 


tales  of  the  day.  To  the  oaan  of  science,  od  the 
other  hand, — ^to  him  whose  life  is  dedicated  to  the 
search  after  truth,  amid  the  aicana  of  natore,  it 
offers  a  natural  and  resistless  attraction,  io  the  im- 
portance of  even  the  minor  priDciples  involved  io 
its  discussion — in  the  paramount  interett  of  the 
great  ultimate  truth  sought,  and  even  elaimed  to 
be  evolted  by  its  solution ;  discussing,  as  it  dees, 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  vitality,  and  claijniog,B<n 
indeed  with  the  dreaming  adepts  of  ancient  Alchemy, 
to  have  obtained  the  power  of  perpetuating  etitbly 
existence,  but  to  have  gone,  at  once,  to  the  foan- 
tain  head  of  all  things,  and  there  to  have  diseorer* 
ed,  handled,  weighed  and  measured  the  very  ni- 
ture  and  essence  of  life  itself. 

Such  are  the  lofVy  pretenatons  of  animal  chemis- 
try, as  put  forth  by  Prof.  Leibig,— if  not  in  so  muy 
words,  yet  certainly  in  substance,  as  may  be  veri- 
fied by  reference  to  his  book.  And,  if  valid,  tbej 
are  worthy  of  all  aceepUtioo.  But  are  they  vilid ! 
Does  the  hypothesis,  upon  which  they  rest,  sene  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  whose  origio  and  liws 
il  claims  to  have  determined  T  Is  this  hypothesis 
sustained  by  &cUt  These  are  questions  whose 
force  and  import  the  superficial  inquirer  mayorer- 
look  or  disregard;  but  which  are  ever  present  and 
guiding  to  the  mind  of  him  who  looks  deeper  this 
the  stirface— whose  bunnese  is  with  nalnie  u  she 
u,  and  not  as  he  might  like  her  to  be— whoee  idol 
is  truth,  and  not  a  brilliant  hypothesis. 

The  disciples  of  Prof.  Leibig  have  ample  ctose 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  almost  universal  readiag 
and  great  publicity  his  book  has  obtaised.  It  i> 
but  natural  and  right,  then,  that  others,  who  sie 
not  his  disciples,  but  who  are  not  satisfied  of  ths 
soundness  and  sufi&cienoy  of  his  doctrines,  ahoold 
desire  to  see  in  print,  and  generally  diffused,  some 
of  the  reasons  for  which  they  qoestion  them.  Ptf- 
tieipating  in  that  desire,  and  fiftding  no  ooe  else 
engaged  in  ita  gratification,  I  propoqp  in  thispapeti 
not  indeed  to  diseuss  at  len^  the  chemical  hy- 
pothesis of  vital  phenomena,  (for  that  woeld  re- 
quire a  book,  and  must  be  left  to  older  and  abler 
hands,)  but  merely  to  state,  in  brief,  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  fundamental  positions  of  Leibig'* 
hypothesis,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  adduce  a  few  facts  whileli  are  believed  to 
militate  against  those  positions. 

The  following,  though  few  in  irmnber,  are  tbe 
fundamental,  cardinal  positions  of  Leibig,  apoo 
which  his  whole  hypothesis  rests,  and  hangit  u^ 
turns, — as  may  be  verified  by  refiBreace  to  hie  book; 
and  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  a  sunnnaiy  ab- 
stract wiQ  allow. 

1.  The  vital  force  is  a  peenliar^  independent 
force,  the  source  of  growth  and  reprodoction ;  t 
force  ui  A  state  of  rest,  (static  equilSbriom)  in  tbe 
oTum  of  an  animal,  and  in  the  seed  of  a  plant. 

8.  It  is  the  same  in  animals  and  in  vegetables 

a.  Its  staUc  equilibrlMQ  is  dietaibed  by  the  act«» 
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of  external  infloeaeea^ — st  impregomtion,  the  pre«> 
seoce  of  air  aod  moistare ;  and,  so  disturbed,  en- 
ters into  a  state  of  motion,  and  exhibits  itaelf  in  the 
prodoction  of  a  seriea  of  forms. 

4.  The  growth  and  doTelopment  of  vegetables 
depend  od  the  elimmation  of  oxygen^  which  is 
separated  from  the  other  component  parts  of  their 
noarisbment. 

5.  Tbe  life  of  the  animal  exhibits  itself  in  the 
eoDtimial  absarpHon  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
itt  eombioation  with  oertain  component  parts  of 
the  animal  body. 

6.  Assimilation  goes  on  in  the  same  way  in  ani- 
nals  and  in  vegetables.  In  both  the  same  caase 
determines  the  increase  of  maas. 

7.  The  first  conditions  of  animal  life  are  nntri- 
tioos  matters  and  oxygen,  introdoced  ^nio  this  sys- 
tem. 

8.  And  the  reaction  between  these  nntritioos 
Batten  and  the  oxygen,  both  produces  the  trital 
fme  and  detemuTies  its  actitnty. 

9.  Tbe  reaction  between  the  elements  of  the 
food  a2id  tbe  oxygen,  conveyed  by  the  ci^rcnlation 
of  tbe  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body,  Is  the  source 
ofmmuUheat, 

10.  Ail  living  creatures,  whose  existence  de* 
penis  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  possess,  within 
themselves,  a  stjuree  of  heat,  independent  of  sorr 
ronodinff  objeets. 

11.  This  troth  applies  to  idl  animals,  and  extends 
besides  to  the  germination  of  seeds,  to  the  flower- 
ing of  plants,  and  to  the  matnration  of  fruits. 

It  It  is  only  in  those  parts  of  the  body  to 
vhich  arterial  blood,  and  with  it  the  oxygen  ab- 
Ktbed  in  respiration,  is  conveyed,  that  heat  is  pro- 
duced. 

13.  Tbe  amount  of  heat  liberated  most  increase 
or  diminish  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced 
i&  eqoal  times  by  respiration.  Thus,  those  ani- 
nols  which  respire  frequently,  and  consequently 
consnme  much  oxygen,  possess  a  higher  tempera- 
tare  than  others,  which,  with  a  body  of  equal  siae 
to  be  bested,  take  into  the  system  less  oxygen. 

14.  In  the  animal  body  we  recognize  as  the  tUti- 
waie  cause  of  all  force  only  one  cause, — ^the  chemi- 
c^rtaction  between  the  elements  of  the  food  and 
tbe  oxygen  of  the  air — The  ovhr' knoum  ultimate 
c&trsi  OF  TITA.L  PORCV,  either  in  animals  or  in 
flenu^  if  a  CHxaiiciLL  process. 

Snch  is  the  Hypothesis.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion of  it  exposes  inconsistencies,  which,  growing 
tbe  more  striking  the  more  they  are  consideredf 
seem,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 

Thns:— In  position  1,  the  vital  force  is  declared 
to  be  a  peculiar,  independent  force,  the  source  of 
growth  and  reproduction ;  whereas,  in  positions  8 
^nd  14,  the  chemical  reaction  between  the  elements 
of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  made  to 
produce  this  very  vital  force  itself — and  also  to  be 
tbe  ofi/y  known  cause  of  all  force  in  tbe  animal  or 


vegetable.  So,  according  to  this,  ve  have  in  ani- 
mals and  in  vegetables,  a  peculiar,  independent 
/oree-— the  ultimate  cause  of  all  other  force ;  and 
yet,  that  itself  is  made  secondary  to,  and  is  pro^ 
duced  hy  a  chemical  process: — ^the  ultimate  cause 
of  all  force,  and  yet  the  effect  of  a  secondary 
cause !  What  becomes  of  an  Hypothesis,  such  as 
this,  which  rests  on  a  foundation  of  mutually  de- 
structive elements  t 

Again : — ^in  position  9,  the  vital  force  is  declared 
to  be  identical  in  animals  and  in  vegetables :  in  6, 
assimilation  of  nutritious  matters,  in  both,  results 
from  the  same  cause;  and,  yet  in  4,  this  cause  is 
declared  to  be  the  elnmnation  of  oxygen  by  vegeta^ 
hies,  and  in  5,  to  be  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
animtds.  Let  him  reconcile  this  palpable  incon* 
sisteney  who  can.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  ean 
reconcile  it ;  and  until  one  be  wrought,  in  its  espe- 
cial behalf,  it  must  prove  fatal  to  any  hypothesis  in 
which  it  is  detected,  no  matter  how  plausiUe  in 
other  respects.  But,  besides  these  inconsistencies, 
and  yet  closely  allied  with  theili,  there  is  other 
ground,  against  which,  as  it  is  more  plausible  and 
apparency  more  tenable,  the  chief  objections,  in 
the  way  of  &ot  and  argument,  obtain,  and  may  be 
urged.  Thus : — In  positions  4,  5, 7,  8  and  9,  the 
identity  of  the  vital  force  and  the  vital  heat,  is 
plainly  asserted ;  and  again,  in  141,  11,  and  14,  as 
well  as  in  S,  that  is  declared  to  be  the  same  in  ani- 
mals and  in  vegetables.  Here  then  we  have  the 
question  in  a  nut-shell, — the  doctrine  reduced  to 
the  narrowest  limits;  amounting,  indeed,  to  the 
reductio  ■  ad  absurdum.  Thus : — VittU  force  and 
vital  heat  are  identical  principles  (and  convertible 
terms)*-the  same  in  animals  and  in  vegetables— 
the  result  {tertium  quid)  of  chemical  reaction  be- 
tween carbon  and  oxygen ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  vital  temperature  and  vital  vigor  of  any  living 
creature,  animal  or  vegetable,  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  quantities  of  carbon  ingested,  and  oxygen 
inspired  by  it.  In  a  word — that  lAfe  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  putrefactive  reaction  between 
a  breath  of  air  and  a  mouthful  offal  meat !  This 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  enumerated  positions 
of  Leibig.  And  it  is  against  such  positions  that 
the  strongest  facts  and  arguments  should  be  array- 
ed. If  upon  due  examination,  this  mere  chemical 
process  be  ftmnd  insufficient  to  prodnce  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  vitality,  and  to  elucidate  all  its  laws, — 
the  hypothesis  which  rests  upon  it  may  not  claim 
the  assent  of  fhe  intelligent  mind ;  and,  a  fortiori, 
if  such  chemical  process  be  found  directly  at  va- 
riance with  vanny  of  the  well  known  phenomena 
and  well  established  laws  of  life,  the  hypothesis 
loses  all  substantial  support,  and  tumbles  to  the 
ground. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination,  and  ad- 
ducing the  facts,  I  would  remark,  that  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  vital  heat  results  from  the  reaction  be- 
tween the  inspired  oxygen,  and  the  carbon  within 
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the  or^amsiDf  is  not  original  with,  or  peculiar  to 
Leibig.  It  was  first  maintained  by  Lavoisier  and 
Seguin,  Extended ,  and  plansibly  improved  apon  by 
Crawfi^rdf  it  has,  ever  since,  experienced  the  vary- 
ing fortune  of  other  me^e  hypotheses,  and  been  al- 
ternately in  and  out  of  fashion.  ^  It  is  now  revived 
by  Leibig^  still  more  extended,  especially  in  its  ap- 
plications, and  put  forward  in  a  much  improved  and 
very  attractive  form. 

"  If  the  facts  which  served  as  a  foundation  for 
this  beantifnl  theory  of  animal  heat,  were  not  false, 
the  deductions  would  be  irresistible  .'*  So  said  Prof. 
Danglinson  of  the  theory  of  Crawford,  and  so  may 
we,  with  equal  propriety,  say  of  the  more  modern, 
more  imposing,  but  no  more  substantial  structure 
of  Leibig ;  for  the  basis  upon  which  both  structures 
rest,  is  essentially  the  same: — a  prominent  and 
indispensable  element  in  both,  being  that  respiration 
18  combustion.  Without  pausing  here  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  element,  or  show  its  discordance 
with  what  is  known  of  the  process  of  animal  calo- 
rification, and  maintained  by  standard  authorities 
in  Physiology,  I  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  a 
lew  well  known  facts,— which  this  hypothesis  not 
only  fails  to  ex[rfain,  but  by  which  it  is  directly  op- 
posed. 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  and  of  the 
hyperborean  regions  of  the  earth,  living,  as  they 
respectively  do,  under  the  very  opposite  states  of 
a  very  high  and  of  a  very  low  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, yet  possess  and  maintain  very  nearly  the 
same  vital  temperature ;  or  where  any  difference 
exists  between  tliera,  in  regard  to  their  vital  tem- 
perature, it  is  asserted  by  the  best  observera,  that 
the  higher  temperature  belongs  to  the  h3rperbo- 
reans.  The  former  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  neariy 
«qaal  temperature  with  the  body  itself,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  an  atmosphere  of  ice ;  the  thermal  difference 
of  about  64  degrees,  being  greatly  more  than  can 
possibly  be  compensated  even  upon  the  chemical 
hypothesis  itself,  by  the  difference  between  the 
•mounts  of  carbon  ingested  and  oxygen  inspired 
by  them,  respectively.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
animal,  exposed  to  opposite  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, undergoes,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  change  of 
vital  temperature ;  but,  in  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, even  this  variation  from  the  normal  standard 
has  a  very  limited  range ;  never  yet,  by  exposure 
to  the  lowest  atmospheric  temperature  compatible 
with  life,  having  been  reduced  more  than  15  de- 
grees, not  elevated,  by  an  opposite  exposure,  more 
than  2  degrees,  (according  to  Fordyce  and  Blagden 
and  Dobson)-^aod  certainly  not  more  than  9  de- 
grees, (according  to  Berger  and  De  La  Roche.) 
'  2.  The  infant,  whose  lungs  are  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  its  whole  bulk, — whose  respiration  is 
much  more  frequent, — and  whose  food  is  equally 
carbonaceous,  and  much  more  frequently  taken, — 
than  in  the  adult;  and  which,  according  to  the 


temperature  than  the  adolt,  is  nevertheless  about 
2  degrees  below  the  adult  temperature. 

3.  Persons  in  the  advanced  stage  of  palmo&ary 
consumption,  the  greater  part  of  whose  lungs  (in 
some  instances  as  much  as  seven-eighths)  is  disor- 
ganised and  impermeable  by  air, — who,  conseqaeot- 
ly  inspire  very  little  oxygen, — who  paruke  spar* 
ingly  of  food, — who,  moreover,  are  reduced  sod 
cooled  down  by  colliquative  discharges— asd  who, 
according  to  the  chemical  hypothesis,  should  be 
almost  entirely  without  vital  heat— do  actaally  pos- 
sess a  temperature  above  the  standard  of  health. 
Similar  observations  may  be  made  of  patients  ill  of 
pneumonitis,  whose  lungs  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
solidified,  whose  diet  is  absolute,  and  who  are  re- 
duced by  depletion  :  and  who  yet  manifest  a  very 
high  grade  of  febrile  reaction. 

4.  Whales,  which  in  proportion  to  their  huge 
bulk,  have  very  small  lungs,  breathe  very  inire- 
qoently,  (only  once  in  about  15  minutes,)  and  con- 
sequently inspire  a  very  small  proportiooal  quantity 
of  oxygen,  and  subsist  on  food  but  sparingly  car- 
bonaceous ; — ^yet  they,  immersed  too  in  the  freei- 
ing  waters  of  the  Northern  seas-— consorting  with 
icebergs,  possess  and  maintain  a  vital  temperatore 
several  degrees  higher  than  that  of  most  laod  ani- 
mals. 

5.  Living  vegetables,  as  trees,  have  tbeir  peco- 
liar  vital  temperature,  and  maintain  it  under  the 
variations  of  atmospheric  temperature ;  being  sere- 
ral  degrees  warmer  than  the  air  when  that  is  at  56 
degrees ;  and  several  degrees  cooler  than  the  air, 
when  that  is  at  a  temperature  higher  than  56  d^ 
grees.  And  yet,  as  according  to  the  chemical  hy- 
pothesis, vital  heat  results  alone  from  the  absorf- 
tion  of  oxygen,  and  its  reaction  with  the  elements 
of  the  body  which  absorbs  it ;  and,  as  instead  of 
being  c^sorbed  by  vegetables,  it  is  actually  elm' 
noted  by  them — vegetables  should  certainly  never 
rise  above  the  atmosphere  in  temperature.  This 
state  of  the  case,  taken  in  connexion  with  that 
limb  of  the  chemical  hypothesis  which  asserts  the 
identity  of  the  vital  force  and  vit^  heat — that  they 
are  the  same  in  animals  and  in  vegetables^— pre* 
sents  us  with  the  wonderful  double  phenomenon^ 
of  the  same  cause  producing  opposite  effect 
and  of  the  same  effect  resulting  from  opposite 
causes :  as  wonderful,  indeed,  as  that  light  and 
darkness  should  both,  and  at  the  same  time,  pio* 
ceed  durectly  from  the  sun — or  that  a  thing  should 
be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time. 

0.  As  already  asserted,  animals  possess  the  re- 
markable power  of  maintaining  their  own  pecoliar 
uniform  vital  temperature,  under  a  very  high  as 
well  as  under  a  very  low  atmospheric  temperature. 
That  animals  do  possess  this  power,  is  well  aseer- 
tained  and  certain.  The  earliest  recorded  obserra- 
liens  within  my  reach,  upon  this  point,  sre  those  of 
Governor  Ellis  of  Georgia,  made  nearly  s  hundred 


chemical  hypothesis,  should  possess  a  higher  vital  years  ago.    He  suspended  a  thermometer  m)der 
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his  nmbrelia,  at  the  level  of  his  nostrils,  and  walk- 
ed io  the  wDshine.  The  mercary  rose  to  106  de- 
crees, thus  saspended ;  but  upon  being  applied  to 
the  hottest  part  of  his  body,  it  fell  to  07  degrees ; 
tod  he  coald  never  sacceed  ^i  raising  it  above  that 
point,  bf  the  heat  of  his  body.  Soon  after  this, 
theaeeideotal  experiment  of  Duhamel  and  Tillet 
established  the  power  of  the  body  to  bear,  with  im- 
pQiiitj,  a  temperature  of  upwards  of  S80  degrees. 
Aboet  twenty  years  later,  this  was  corroborated  by 
the  earefbl  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyee  and  Sir 
Chiries  BJagden.  These  experiments  consisted  in 
ealerio^elose  rooms,  heated  by  flues  in  the  floor,  to 
280  degrees,  and  remaining  **  with  tolerable  ease,'* 
loog  enoagb  to  boil  water,  roast  eggs,  and  cook 
beefsteak  to  dryness.  But  during  all  this  while 
the  temperatore  of  their  bodies  never  rose  higher 
than \W  degrees:  and,  when  they  breathed  upon 
ibe  Thermometer^  it«  mercury  was  lowered  several 
(legrees,  and  tbeir  breath  communicated  a  sense  of 
cooloess  to  their  nostrils  and  fingers.  Besides 
this,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
7^0001  was  rapidly  and  considerably  reduced  by  con- 
tact with  their  bodies.  In  addition  to  these,  I  may 
refer  to  the  experimeotal  exhibitions  of  Chaubert — 
the  '*Fire  King,*'  and  others  who  have  entered 
oTeos  heated  as  high  as  from  400  to  600  degrees, 
ud  remained  with  impunity  for  a  long  time ;  and, 
totbe&miliar  experinaent,  which  any  one  can  make, 
of  imineraing  the  feet  and  legs  in  hot  water,  with 
the  effect,  not  of  exalting  the  temperature  of  the 
flesh,  bat  of  cooling  down  the  water. 

How  can  these  things  be  reconciled  with  the 
bTpoibesis,  that  vital  heat  is  the  product  of  a  chemi- 
<^  process  constantly  going  on  in  the  body,  during 
iife  <  If  this  heat  be  continually  evolved  by  a  mere 
chemical,  and  consequently  undiscriminating  pro- 
cess, it  most  either  accumulate  in  the  body,  or  be 
expended.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  might 
^  no  Tiolcnt  presumption  (whether  true  or  not) 
that  vital  heat  is  thas  produced  by  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, sod  that  the  animal  body,  like  other  masses 
of  matter,  (a  stove  for  exampfe,)  regularly  heated 
ffoo  within,  maintains  a  uniform  temperature  by 
giving  off  its  superahundanee  of  heat  as  fast  as  it 
»  generated,  to  the  cooler  surrounding  medium  or 
other  objects.  But  under  the  circumstances  stated — 
that  the  body  is  immersed  in  a  medium  greatly 
blotter  than  itself,  and  not  only  maintains  its  own 
P^liar  oniform  temperature,  but  actually  reduces 
i^e  siiTToonding  atmospheric  temperature, — such  a 
presumpUoB  is  wholly  inadmissible.  Here  is  the 
pTTogenie  process  within,  heating  the  body  up  to 
93  degrees,  and  the  atmospheric  heat  without, 
n^ing  as  high  as  600  degrees, — and  the  body  be- 
tween the  two  .fires !  And  not  only  is  there  no 
tt^Piial  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  but  actu- 
^^J 1  very  rapid  and  great  reduction  of  the  sur- 
roaoding  atmospheric  heat. 
Itcaonot  be  said,  that  the  body  is  kept  cool, 


under  these  circumstances,  by  evaporation;  for 
evaporation  never  takes  place  from  a  cooler  body 
in  a  warmer  medium— 4ut  condensation  upon  it ;  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  copious  streams  of  condensed, 
liquified  atmosphere  pouring  oyer  the  surface  of 
the  body — not  perspiration,  for  the  same  appear- 
ance was  presented  by  the  surface  of  a  Florence 
flask  of  cold  water,  introduced  into  the  room  to 
settle  that  point.  Nor  yet  could  the  body  hawe 
deprived  the  aurroandhig  medium  of  heat,  by  ab- 
sorption, else  its  own  temperature  would  have  be- 
come exalted. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  heat,  which  the  one 
loses  and  the  other  does  not  gain  1  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  by  the  chemical  hypothesis. 
It  cannot  be  answered  at  all,  unless  we  admit  the 
existence,  and  the  controlling  power  of  a  peculiar, 
independent,  higher  principle  in.  living  organic 
matter,  different  in  its  manifestations  and  laws, 
from  chemistry.  And  yet,  a  principle  sustaining 
to  living  organic  matter,  a  relation  analogous  to 
that  of  chemistry  to  dead,  inorganic  matter.  Phy- 
siologists have  called  this  principle  by  the  several 
synonymous  terms— orcAeuj,  vitality^  vis  vita,  vis 
insita,  vital  chemistry^  vital  force^  without  attempt- 
ing to  define  its  nature,  or  vainly  presuming  to  base 
any  practical  precepts  upon  such  definition.  But 
satisfied  from  its  effects  and  the  regular  and  well- 
marked  order  of  their  occurrence,  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple did  exist  in  the  animal  body,  and  observed 
certain  laws  of  operation,  they  have  sought  to 
study  those  laws,  and  to  describe,  classify,  and  ar- 
range them  under  the  name  of  Physiology, 

How  vitality  generates  heat  in  the  living  body, 
or  sustains  it  at  a  uniform  degree,  under  the  ex- 
tremes of  atmospheric  heat  and  cold,  physiologists, 
who  value  their  reputation  for  sound  practical  accu- 
racy, do  not  undertake  to  explain, — no  more  than 
they  do— how  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  are  per- 
formed in  the  ultimate  structures  of  the  organism. 
They  know,  that  all  these  functions  are  performed, 
and  in  their  performance,  observed  certain  laws ; 
but  how  this  is  done,  they  have  the  candor  and  good 
sense  to  admit  is  inscrutable  to  the  present  state  of 
their  knowledge.  A  veil  yet  hangs  over  these 
secret  operations  of  vitality,  unlifled  by  even  the 
bold  speculative  genius  of  Leibig.  And  so  it  will 
hang,  I  apprehend  for  years — ^perhaps  for  ages  to 
come — perhaps  forever. 

So  much  for  what  I  undertook  to  do  with  this 
interesting  subject.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir* 
cumstances  I  should  necessarily  fail  to  do  it  jus- 
tice ;  and,  more  especially,  within  limits  so  narrow, 
and  which  I  have  sought  still  further  to  restrict. 
Attempting,  however,  only  an  outline  sketch  9f  a 
few  facts  and  arguments,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with 
making  myself  intelligible,  and  attracting  to  the 
subject  more  acute  and  comprehensive  minds. 

It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge  here,  that 
1  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  Ikots- 1  have  ad- 
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daced,  to  two  Lectures,  recently  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Caldwell,  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  other  sources 
from  which  I  have  drawn  materials  are,  of  course, 
familiar,  or  of  easy  reference  to  the  student  of 
physiology  and  chemistry. 

^  I  heard  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Caldwell.  And 
as  an  American  and  a  lover  of  the  truth,  I  was 
proud  of  the  ^Uantry  with  which  our  distinguished 
American  philosopher  met  him  of  Germany ;  and 
I  exulted  at  the  triumphant  success,  with  which  he 
main tainedSiis* .own  doctrines  of  vitality — so  long 
and  so  ably  taught.  This  spectacle — thi^  contest 
between  two  master-spirits,  was  indeed  a  gallant 
sight.  And  it  was  in  proud  contrast,  too,  with 
the  usual  ready  reception  and  truckling  assent, 
which,  even  among  our  men  of  science,  await 
every  thing  from  Europe.  It  was  proof,  that  at 
least,  one  of  our  countrymen,  proud  of.  his  birth- 
right, and  grateful  for  the  gift  of  thought,  stands, 
as  he  has  nobly  done  for  a  full  half  century,  a  faith- 
ful sentinel  on  the  battlements  of  science;  with 
an  eye  undimmed  by  prejudice  and  undazzled  by 
authority,  able  to  descry,  even  in  the  distance,  and 
from  any  quarter,  the  approach  of  error ;  and,  with 
a  heart  that  never  quails,  and  an  arm  that  knows 
no  weakness  ready  to  descend  to  the  field  of  fight, 
and  do  battle  manfully — successfully  in  the  cause 
of  truth.  He  has  long  stood  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  science — ^its  priest  and  pioneer  in  the^  great 
West;  often  engaged  in  controversy  and  always 
victorious ;  unbroken  by  toil  and  unbent  by  time, 
he  is  a  warrior  still,  with  the  scars  of  battle  thick, 
and  the  harness  still  upon  him,  he  towers  in  mind 
as  in  person,  *'  a  full  head  and  shoulders  higher 
than  other  men.*' 

Soon  after  Prof.  CaldwelPs  two  lectures,  one 
was  delivered  by  the  same  society,  by  Professor 
Yandell,  and  intended  as  a  reply  to  them.  I  heard 
that  lecture,  also.  It-was  an  ingenious  discourse, 
and  respectable  in  point  of  ability ;  perhaps,  pre- 
senting the  views  of  Leibig  in  as  clear  light,  and 
as  strong  force  as  they  were  capable  of.  But  that 
it  was  a  successful  reply  to  Professor  Caldwell's 
array  of  fact  and  argument,  I  cannot  admit :  in- 
finitely short  of  it  indeed.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  in  Prof.  Yandeirs  lecture  was  his  attempt 
to  screen  Leibig  against  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency* To  do  this,  he  interposed  the  person  of  the 
translator :  charging  Professor  Gregory  with  hav- 
ing rendered  the  German  of  Leibig  inaccurately 
into  English.  This  subterfuge,  for  it  is  nothing 
more,  appeared  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
shallow  and  impolitic ;  for  if  it  were  allowed,  it 
wosid  destroy  much  of  the  meaning  and  interest 
of  the  work  it  was  used  to  defend,  and  throw  a 
shade  of  suspicion  over  its  accuracy  and  fidelity 
throughout.  It  is  of  little  moment  however,  as 
the  intelligent  and  discriminating  mind  will  decide 
for  itself,  whether  to  receive  as  the  author's  (rue 


meaning,  the  interpretation  of  Professor  Yandell, 
or  the  translation  of  Professor  Gregory :  the  former 
having  admitted  in  his  lecture,  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  work  in  its  original  German ;  and,  per- 
haps, would  have  -been  unable  to  read  it,  if  he  had 
seen  it :  while  the  latter  was  selected  by  Leibig 
himself^  as  his  translator,  doubtless  on  account  of 
his  skill  in  German  scholarship, — and  furnished  bj 
him,  for  greater  accuracy,  with  his  own  manuscript 
It  is  hoped,  that  Professor  Caldwell  will  soon  pub- 
lish at  length,  and  in  book-form,  his  own  clear 
statement  of  his  own  masterly  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Leibig,  and  thea 
the  public  will  have  the  mesne  of  judging  fairly, 
by  **  hearing  both  sides." 


SONNET— TO  ONE  BELOVED. 

BT  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

Deep  in  my  heart  thy  cherished  secret  lies,  ,. 

Deep  as  a  pearl  on  ocean's  soundless  floor. 

Where  the  bold  diver  never  can  explore 
The  realms  o*er  which  the  mighty  billows  ris«« 
It  rests  far  hidden  from  all  mortal  eyes. 

Not  e? en  discovered  when  the  piercing  light 
Of  morn  illumines  the  uncurtained  skies. 

And  fills  with  sunshine  the  dark  vaults  of  night. 
Repose  in  me  thy  heart's  most  sacred  trust, 

And  nothing  shall  betray  it ;  [  will  b^nd 
This  human  fabric  to  its  naCive  dust, 

Bat  nothing  from  me  shall  that  secret  rend. 
Which  to  my  soul  is  brighter,  dearer  far. 
Than  any  lustre  of  sun»inoon  or  star. 


HENRY  FITZ-MAURICE. 

(An  extract  from  a  Traveller's  Note  Book.) 

It  was  summer :  the  rich  shadows  of  even  were 
melting  away  in  the  West.  I  strolled  carelessly  along 
with  my  companion  through  the  grove  of  yews  and 
cypress,  into  the  village  church-yard.  As  I  entered, 
I  felt  a  sensation  of  melancholy  steal  over  roe.  There 
is  something  so  calm  and  still  in  a  summer^s  ereoing, 
that  it  invariably  begets  in  every  mind,  capable  of 
poetic  feeling,  a  tranquility  which  may  well  be  de- 
nominated the  parent  of  melancholy. 

We  wandered  among  the  tomb-stones,  reading 
the  various  tales  of  death.  Th^e  was  one  grave, 
which  more  especially  attracted  my  attention ;  yet, 
except  for  its  air  of  chaste  simplicity,  there  was 
nothing  in  its  appearance  to  justify  any  particular 
regard.  As  I  approached  it,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
tie  on  my  spirit,  an  irresistible  impulse,  which, 
stayed  my  footsteps.  A  delicate  slab  of  white 
marble  slightly  raised  above  the  ground  with  this 
simple  inscription  on  it, 

Hie  jacet,  H.  F.  M. 

was  all  that  was  before  me.    It  was  enclosed  bv  a 
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light  railing  of  trellis  work ;  both  within  and  with- 
oot  which,  a  few  flowers  were  budding  beautifal — 
Dot  a  single  weed  was  to  be  seen,  though  an  air  of 
(iesolitioo  was  cast  over  the  whole  by  the  wither- 
ed flowers  that  lay  scattered  on  the  stone.  Its 
disconsolate  appearance  struck  me  forcibly,  and 
the  heart  8  ease  that  lay  shrivelled  and  dry  by  the 
side  of  the  rose  and  the  daffodil,  sent  a  chill  over 
my  heart  which  it  is  easier  to  fancy  than  to  describe. 

'^Aod  what  poor  child  of  clay — what  inheritor 
of  the  ills  of  the  flesh,  has  here  taken  up  his  long 
abode  V'  said  I,  turning  to  nay  companion. 

**  Let  OS  quit  the  spot,'*  answered  he,  hurriedly : 
"perhaps,  I  will  send  you  to-morrow  the  short  but 
sorrowfttl  history  of  Henry  Fitz- Maurice,  who  lies 
baried  here." 

"  Why  not  give  it  now  1"  said  I,  impatiently. 

"Not  new,  not  now,"  said  he;  "the  circum- 
itaDces  are  too  green  in  my  recollection  for  me  to 
oeniioD  them  without  renewing  the  sorrow  which 
tber  caased  me  at  the  time ;  but  you  shall  have 
them  to-morrow.  And  besides,"  said  he,  affecting 
&  ^jety,  which  was  evidently  far  from  his  heart. 
"it  would  not  do  for  us  both  to  be  melancholy 
Then  we  return  to  the  pretty  Miss  Stafford." 

As  I  saw  he  was  loth  to  give  me  the  history  of 
the  greTB  that  evening,  I  dropped  the  subject  alto- 
gether, and  we  returned  to  the  house  of  our  kind 
hostess,  Mrs.  Stafford,  from  which  we  had  been 
absent  nearly  an  hour. 

**  And  pray,  Mr.  A.,  whither  has  my  good  cousin 
led  you  ]  No  doubt  he  has  carried  you  to  see  his 
hones  or  his  dogs,"  said  Miss  S.,  as  we  entered. 

I  remained  silent — I  knew  not  what  was  said — 
for  a  gloom  hung  over  me ;  I  was  lost  ih  a  reverie, 
tbinkbg  of  the  possible  fate  of  him  whose  tomb  I 
bad  left. 

"Really,  Mr.  A., — ^yon  are  growing  very  polite ; 
won't  answer  when  a  lady  speaks  to  yon  1  You 
most  haTe  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  some  fair 
flymph— dotcUme,  where  I  shall  find  your  Egeria." 

**  Indeed  you  are  very  much  mistaken  in  your  con- 
jwtnres ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  you  can't  suppose 
that  I  would  plead  guilty  to  any  other  love  in  the 
preseoce  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Stafford." 

"Well,  I  see  you  are  learning  to  pay  eompli- 
neots,  like  the  rest  of  your  sex ;  but  verily,  I  should 
^gratefal  for  this  first  demonstration  of  your  newly 
•choired  talent." 

indeed.  Miss  Stafford"— 

"No  excuses,  no  apologies;  I  really  am  very 
tOQch  obliged,  and  don't  wish  you  to  disparage 
yonr  own  civility.  But  come,  don't  be  so  mopish ; 
do  look  op ;  if  you  have  not  fallen  in  love,  perhaps 
TOQ  have  met  with  a  ghost  in  your  peregrinations." 

"Not  qoite  that  either,  though  I  must  own  I 
woght  this  fit  of  melancholy  in  the  church-yard." 

"Ah!  you  have  been  visiting  the  grave  of  poor 
Henry  Pitx-Maurice,"  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
ud  Tested  on  the  ground  as  she  spoke. 


Never  before  had  I  seen  Isabel  Stafford  look  so. 
beautiful ;  there  is  something  angelic  about  a  wo- 
man, when  she  weeps  for  sorrows  not  her  own ;  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  sensibility  of  her  nature :  the 
tears  rushed  to  the  eyes  almost  involuntarily; 
and  without  altering  or  distorting  a  single  feature, 
they  instil  a  pathetic  glow  into  the  whole  expres- 
sion. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  the  sun  was  just 
peeping  over  the  far  eastern  hills;  the  birds  had 
all  waked  to  life  and  song ;  the  lark 

"  Had  started  from  its  humble  ^Mny  nest 
And  WRS  up  and  away  with  the  dew  on  its  breast, 
With  a  hymn  in  its  heart  for  angels  to  hear 
As  it  warbled  it  out  in  its  Maker's  ear." 

The  little  songsters  of  the  grove  were  bopping 
on  the  tufted  spray,  trilling  furth  with  lighisome 
melody  their  matin  orizons  to  join  the  choir  above. 
All  was  soft  and  beautiful,  the  light  breeze  came 
dancing  along,  laden  with  the  fresh  perfumes  of  the 
opening  fiowers ;  it  spread  on  all  sides  its  fragrant 
breath.  I  could  not  but  fancy,  that  I  felt  the  spirit 
of  God  moving  on  the  works  of  his  creation,  for 
all  was  harmony  and  love  in  nature.  I  sat  at  the 
window  of  my  bed-room ;  I  had  thrown  it  open  to 
admit  the  cool  air,  for  I  was  feverish  and  excited. 

"  And  is  man,"  thought  I,  ♦*  the  only  exception  in 
a  lovely  world  ?  is  his  the  hand  that  mars  the  whole, 
and  spreads  discord  around  1  It  is  so.  The  curse 
is  upon  him,  and  upon  all  his  works ;  the  day  is 
the  season  of  his  labors,  and  all  is  bustle  and  con- 
fusion, but  the  last  hours  of  the  evening  and  the 
first  hours  of  the  morning — these  indeed  are  nature's 


own. 
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While  indulging  in  these  thoughts,  which  tended 
to  harmonize  the  emotions  within,  with  the  loveli- 
ness without,  I  was  suddenly  roused  from  my  reverie 
by  the  sweet  sounds  of  song  in  the  distance;  the 
soft  notes  floated  on  the  air  and  filled  the  whole 
with  melody  divine.  As  the  voice  approached 
nearer,  I  heard  the  following  words  sung  in  soft 
plaintive  notes — 

I  come  to  thy  grave  with  the  budding  flowers, 
Which  the  kiss  of  the  morning  has  opened  for  thee  ; 

They  are  wet  wiih  the  pearls  of  the  dewy  showers, 
That  freshen  snd  nurture  their  fragrajicy. 

But  the  spangles  of  dew  are  to  roe  but  as  tears, 
Which  the  flowers  in  weeping  for  my  Henry  have  shed ; 

And  each  rose-bud  I've  plucked,  in  its  beanty  appears 
But  another  fresh  tribute  to  him  who  is  dead. 

Then  take  from  the  hands  of  thy  Mary,  this  gift, 
These  flowers,  that  like  thee,  are  cut  off  in  their  prime  ; 

Thej  tell  bow  the  day-dreams  of  bliss  are  all  reft 
From  the  heart  M>at  they  gladdened  in  former  time. 

Here  the  sounds  gradually  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance; they  melted  into  the  murmurs  of  the  wind, 

and  passed  away  from  me  like  a  dream. 

•  ••••• 

**  And  here  it  is  at  last,"  said  I,  as  I  opened  the 
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.  packet  that  lay  on  my  table ;  "  now  I  ahall  learn 
the  history  of  Henry  Fita-Maurice :" 

TBI  8T0RT  or  HENRT  FITE-MAURICB. 

Henry  Fitz>Maurice  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
Baronet,  who  resided  within  twelve  miles  of  this 
village.  Of  his  early  years,  little  need  be  said. 
He  was  endowed  with  feelings  of  extreme  sensi- 
bility which  were  not  unfrequently  trampled  on  and 
wounded  by  the  more  boisterous  companions  of  bis 
youth — but  Henry^s  natural  disposition  was  not 
changed  by  the  sufferings  which  resulted  from  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  his  feelings ;  he  only  re- 
tired further  into  hitftself  and  concealed  more  care- 
fully from  the  eye  of  a  cold  and  sneering  world, 
the  warm  fountains  of  genuine  affection  that  were 
ever  fresh  within  him.  Such  a  character  was  not 
likely  to  gain  many  friends ;  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents differed  from  those  of  his  companions ;  they 
could  not  enter  into  his  feelings,  for  his  heart  was 
strung  with  finer  chords  than  theirs.  When  at 
length  he  did  find  one  who  returned  the  warmth  of 
Lis  affection,  his  whole  soul  became  centred  in  that 
one  object ;  a  dream  came  over  him ;  the  world 
was  dressed  in  flowers ;  he  regarded  it  as  a  gay 
landscape — a  scene  intended  for  the  enjoyment  of 
himself  and  the  dear  object  of  his  love. 

It  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  famil/  of  the  Somers^ ;  in  that 
family,  Mary  Somers  was  the  principal  object  of 
attraction — the  load-star  that  centred  in  itself  all 
his  thoughts  and  all  his  affections. 

Mary  Somers  was  beautiful,  not  regularly  or 
critically  so ;  but  the  expression  of  her  face  was 
fiuch  as  must  have  led  every  beholder  to  pronounce 
it  peerless.  She  had  not  the  sparkling  black  eye 
that  bespeaks  the  intellect  within ;  but,  she  had 
those  deep  blue  eyes  which  tell  that  the  heart  is 
made  for  love,  and  for  all  tho  softer  feelings  in 
their  utmost  intensity.  There  was  a  smile  on  her 
countenance,  but  it  rather  breathed  through  her 
features,  than  was  impressed  on  her  beauty.  In 
fine,  the  artist  who  could  have  portrayed  such  beauty, 
might  have  worshipped  the  child  of  his  creation. 

Such  was  Mary  Somers ;  and,  before  her,  did 
Henry  pour  out  his  whole  soul ;  for  her  mind  was 
a  befiiting  inmate  of  her  person.  He  adored  as 
the  idol  of  his  heart,  her,  who  had  first  appreciated 
the  sensibilities  of  his  nature,  and  responded  to 
them  with  sympathy  and  love.  Never  were  too 
happier  beings  in  this  world  c^f  misery,  where  all 
happiness  is  hollow,  ^11  sorrow  but  too  real,  than 
the  young  lovers. 

Mrs.  Somers  saw  the  affection  that  was  springing 
np  between  them ;  but,  as  she  was  pleased  with 
Fitz-Maurice,  and  chiefly  solicitods  for  the  happi- 
ness of  her  only  daughter,  she  never  thought  of 
opposing  their  attachment.  But  while  they  were 
thus  dreaming  of  bliss,  there  was  a  viper  at  work  to 
mar  their  b^autlfal  tIuod. 


Lord  Abingdon  had  seen  Mary  Somers,  and  was 
resolved  to  possess  her ;  but  be  knew  the  futility  of 
any  attempt,  till  his  rival  was  removed  from  the 
neighborhood .  To  efifect  this,  his  insidious  design, 
he  immediately  wrote  an  anonymons-  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fitz-Maurice,  sUting  that  bis  bod  was 
about  to  bring  disgrace  on  bis  family  by  a  secret 
marriage  with  Mary  Somers.  Sir  Thomas  had  do 
sooner  read  the  letter,  than  he  sent  for  his  sod,  and 
in  the  most  abusive  manner  demanded  of  him  why 
he  had  paid  any  atteAiona  to  any  lady  without  the 
permission  of  his  father.  Henry^s  cheek  tamed 
pale  as  his  father  spoke,  but  it  was  not  the  paleness 
of  fear,  it  was  that  of  indignation  and  wounded 
pride.  ^ 

'*  And  what  may  my  good  son  be  intendiog  to 
do,  as  soon  as  the  marriage  knot  is  tied  ?  will  he 
bring  his  bride  to  be  an  unasked,  an  unwelcome 
inmate  at  my  boose  V* 

"  Father,"  said  Henry,  striving  to  master  hit 
choking  passions;  "  father,  I  never  thought  of  mar- 
rying without  your  permiesion  and  approval.^^ 

"  Lying  scoundrel !  have  you  not  arranged  with 
your  mistress  to  elope  1  have  you  not  planned  a 
secret  marriage  1 

*•  I  have  not." 

**  Say  not  that  word  again,  or  the  door  of  your 
father's  house  is  closed  forever  against  you." 

"  I  have  not — on  my  honor,  I  have  not." 

"  Your  honor,  indeed !" 

"  By  all  that^s  dear  to  me — by  all  my  hopes  of 
salvation" — 

*'  Leave  the  house  instantly,  from  this  hour  I 
disown  you." 

*'  Nay,  hear  me,"  and  he  fell  on  his  knees,  but 

his  father  sparned  him  from  his  presence. 
•  ••••• 

The  scene  is  changed.  The  dull  clouds  were 
hanging  over  the  heavens;  watery  vapors  weie 
streaming  op  from  the  earth ;  and,  as  the  mooa 
faintly  glimmered  at  times  through  the  dense  mists, 
the  blackness  of  the  night  scowled  around  her ;  the 
eddying  gusts  swept  through  the  tall  trees,  now 
bending  to  their  might — the  rain  fell  in  large  heavy 
drops — the  tempest  howled — the  thunders  roared, 
and  the  lightning  gleamed  through  the  blaekeaed 
sky. 

At  that  dread  hour — for  the  old  church  bell  bad 
but  just  tolled  midnight — in  a  chamber,  that  in  vain 
tried  to  resist  the  torrents  which  were  pooring  into 
it  and  afiforded  no  shelter  from  the  howling  blast— 
lay  a  youth  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  By 
the  side  of  the  straw  pallet  stood  a  candle  nearly 
burnt  out — the  dull  flame  flickered  for  a  whUe  ia 
the  socket  and  then  died.  **  Aye,"  said  the  inva- 
lid, "  thy  life  is  gone,  it  has  wasted  away ;  and  I 
feel  that  mine  is  going  too ;  may  my  death  be  as 
quiet  as  thine.  But  oh !  it  is  cold ;"  and  bis  teeth 
chattered  as  he  spoke.  It  was  at  this  instant,  that 
I  entered.    I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  sick 
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stnoger  in  tbe  hoase,  and  had  come  to  see  him, 
bot  how  moeh  was  I  shocked  and  sarprised  when 
I  beheld  Henry  Fitz-Mattriee — his  cheek  sunken 
sod  pale,  his  eyes  red  and  swollen,  his  whole  frame 
emaciited ;  and,  alas !  how  much  changed  from  what 
I  bad  last  seen  him. 

"  Henry f*^  said  I,  '*  I  am  hnrt  to  see  yoa  here 
aod  io  this  state." 

**It  is  DOW  too  late,  the  lot  is  cast,  and  I  must 
die.  Life  had  bat  one  charm  for  me,  and  I  must 
die.  Bat  amid  all  my  sufferings,  I  did  not  think 
this  woold  haTO  been  added  to  them ;  I  did  not 
think  my  Mary  would  have  proved  unfaithful." 

I  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  bui  I  was 
amaxed  at  his  last  words. 
"And  why  do  yoa  fancy  Mary  unfaithful,"  said  I. 
*'l8  she  not  Lord  Abingdon's  bride !" 
"No." 

"  Theo  his  paramonr,"  cried  he  bitterly. 
"  No,  yoa  wrong  her ;  she  is  still  faithful  to  you ; 
thoogh  she  is  almost  dying,  never  once  having  heard 
from  you." 

^  Never  heard  from  me  t^— Day  after  day  have  I 
vritteo  to  her,  but  no  letters  ever  came  from  her." 
"There  is  some  mystery  here,"  said  I,  for  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  Lord  Abingdon  of  intercepting  the 
letters;  "but  you  mast  not  talk  longer;  you  must 
reeorer;  your  Mary  is  still  constant — and  Sir 
Thomas  has  repented  of  his  cruelty." 
"It  is  too  late — ^it  is  too  late ;  this  might  have 

asTed  my  life  before,  but, ^" 

"No, my  dear  Henry,  it  is  not  too  late;  you 
^  yet  be  well  enough  to  lead  your  bride  to  the 
liter.'' 

**  It  eannot  be — ^would  to  Heaven  it  were  pos- 
sible.^ 

•         •  •  •  •  • 

Sir  Thomas  Fitz*Maurice  was  not  naturally  a  bad 
Ban  or  a  croel  father ;  but,  bis  passions  were  most 
Tioleot  and  had  always  the  mastery  over  him ;  and, 
baTing  been  long  in  the  army,  his  ideas  of  discipline 
tod  propriety  were  somewhat  of  the  strictest.  The 
iotelligence  conveyed  by  Lord  Abingdon^s  anony- 
mou  letter  enraged  him  at  once,  and  the  denial  of  the 
charge  exasperated  him  still  more;  his  passions 
vere  ifaos  worked  up  to  their  highest  pitch ;  and, 
yott  have  seen  to  what  results  they  led.  But  the 
fint  heat  of  his  anger  was  no  sooner  over  than  he 
began  to  repent  of  his  severity,  and  to  wish  for  the 
retoto  of  his  son.  He  fancied  that  it  was  only  the 
^t  excitement  of  rage  that  had  induced  Henry  to 
depart,  not  knowing  the  deep-rooted  Sensibilities  of 
^  nature  that  had  been  wounded  by  his  father's 
^f^atmest  of  him.  Weeks  passed  on,  but  Henry 
^  oot  return.  , 

Months  passed  away — Sir  Thomas  thought  no 
Dore  of  his  eldest  son  who  was  abroad,  but  he 
^ooght  much  and  silently  of  tis  Henry — he  thought 
of  the  son  he  had  lost,  and  vainly  endeavored  to 
eoBceal  the  giief  that  was  consuming  him.    His 


limbs  now  tottered  under  him ;  and  instead  of  the 
hale  hearty  man  of  fidy,  that  he  had  been,  he  be- 
came prematurely  old,  and  seemed  sinking  rapidly 
into  the  grave. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  received  my  letter, 
announcing  the  illness  of  his  son,  and  informing 
him  of  Henry*s  determination  never  to  be  carried 
home,  till  he  had  received  from  his  father  ever* 
tures  to  a  reconciliation.  Sir  Thomas,  ill  as  he 
himself  was,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  taking  his 
physician  with  him,  set  off  for  Mexington,  the  vil- 
lage where  his  son  was  lying. 

"  My  poor  son ! — ^pardon  me,  my  son.  Your 
father  asks  forgiveness  of  you,  my  son,  for  it  is 
his  cruelty  that  has  brooght  you  to  your  death-bed." 

*'  Speak  not  thus,  my  father,  it  is  I  that  should 
ask  forgiveness  of  you.  Give  ms  your  blessmg, 
and  1  die  happy." 

**  The  blessing  of  an  old  man,  your  father,  be  on 
you.  I  have  killed  you ;  may  all  your  sins  be  on 
my  head." 

*^  Nay,  speak  not  so ;  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  it. 
I  leave  my  thanks  and  my  gratitude  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me ;  and  now  that  I  have  obtained  your 
blessing,  let  me  think  of  death.  But  how  pale  you 
are — you  too  are  ill,  my  father." 

**  The  sorrows  of  the  old  bear  heavily  on  them  ; 
hut,  if  youth  cannot  bear  up  under  these  afflictions, 
your  aged  father  must  expect  to  sink  beneath  them. 
Our  calamities  have  been  grievous  to  both — may 
we  meet  in  a  brighter  world,"  and  the  old  man  sobbed 
aloud. 

The  physician  motioned  me  to  take  Sir  Thomas 
to  his  own  room,  saying,  it  might  be  fatal  to 
both  parties  to  continue  the  conversation.  *'So 
meek — so  forgiving,"  soliloquized  Sir  T.,  as  he 
entered  his  room,  **  and  to  die  thus  early — it  cannot 
be ;  God  will  have  mercy  on  him  and  me.  He  will 
spare  my  son;  for  it  is  I  that  have  caused  hia 
death." 

The  old  man  fell  back  on  his  bed,  and  eshaasted 

nature  sought  repose. 

•  ••••• 

Again  it  was  evening ;  such  an  evening  as  the 
poet  delights  to  fancy,  and  the  painter  to  realise  od 
his  canvass.  The  sun  had  just  hid  his  golden  orb 
behind  the  blue  mountains ;  but,  the  feathery  clouds 
were  still  tinged  with  all  his  vetting  glory — the 
deep  purple  of  one  part  of  the  heavens  melted  away 
into  the  delicate  blue,  that  hung  its  veil  over  another 
orange  and  violet ;  in  fine,  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow mingled  their  beauties  to  adorn  this  fairy  sky. 

It  was  at  this  calm  and  pleasing  hour,  that  Henry, 
leaning  on  my  arm,  strolled  for  the  first  time,  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  garden.  He  felt  better 
than  he  had  been — the  evening  was  warm;  the 
gentle  breeze  fanned  his  fevered  cheek ;  and  he 
fancied  it  was  good  for  him  to  inhale  the  fresh  air 
at  such  a  time. 

<*  How  beautiful  are  nature's  works,"  said  he; 
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'*  but,  I  must  leave  them  all.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing sad  in  quitting  this  world,  when  beanty  like 
tills  is  here.  I  had  hoped  to  have  lived  till  fame 
and  honor  circled  round  my  name ;  but,  now  I  must 
leave  all  these  aspirations  which  I  have  so  fondly 
indulged,  for  the  grave  yawns  wide  before  me. 
Tes,  I  come— not  many  more  suns  shall  shed  their 
lustre  over  the  world  till  their  rays,  unfelt,  warm 
the  cold  tomb  of  Henry  Fitz-Maurice.    •    •    • 

**  See,*^  cried  he,  breaking  off  abruptly, "  see  the 
glorious  prospect  opening  before  me.  See  those 
bright  immortals  through  whose  heavenly  ranks  I 
press  forward  to  eternity— ^ee  the  golden  harp  is 
there,  and  the  palm  bough  awaiting  the  end  of  my 
labors.  Ah !  what  do  I  feel  ?  my  brain  whirls — it 
reels,  but  oh,  how  pleasant ;  'tis  the  intoxication  of 
delight — 'tis  the  dream  of  coming  glories ;  its  bright- 
ness dazzles  me — there  is  a  film  upon  my  eyes — a 
dewy  mist  is  on  me.  Farewell,  lovely  earth ;  I  go 
to  brighter  climes.  Adieu,  my  Mary — and  my — 
father." 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  he  sunk  exhausted 
on  the  ground.  His  eyes  closed,  the  hectic  flush 
that  gilds  the  portals  of  the  tomb  rushed  to  his  pale 
cheeks — it  died  softly  away,  and  the  spirit  had  fled 
forever.  He  lay  before  me  in  the  icy  stillness  of 
death,  and  the  calm,  the  angelic  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression that  rested  on  his  features  at  the  last  mo- 
ment of  existence,  still  hovered  there — the  soul 
had  left  the  body,  but  seemed  still  to  keep- guard 
over  it.  What  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  vanity 
of  all  human  happiness  had  I  witnessed  !  Often  we 
fancy  that  we  can  perceive  its  excessive  vanity 
in  the  worid,  bat  the  last  touch  of  the  pencil  must 
be  given  by  the  hand  of  death — Cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  Henry  had  entered  in  the  glories  of  the 
future. 

Our  tale  is  quickly  told.  Poor  Mary ! — every 
morning  with  the  rising  sun,  she  culls  the  sweetest 
flowers  and  bears  them  to  the  grave  of  her  lost 
one ;  but,  the  rosy  freshness  that  formerly  bloom- 
ed on  her  cheek  has  changed  into  a  vacant  pale- 
ness— her  eyes  are  dilated  and  seem  to  be  starting 
from  their  sockets — her  lips  are  compressed,  as  if 
to  confine  the  choking  sobs — her  intellect  once  so 
line,  is  now  a  wreck — she  is  fast  following  her 
Henry  to  the  tomb.  Every  morning  at  the  earliest 
hour,  she  may  be  heard  singing  her  sad  ditty  as 
she  bears  her  flowers  to  the  tomb  of  her  Henry. 

Old  Sir  Thomas  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of 
his  son ;  he  sunk  into  the  grave  within  six  months 
of  Henry^s  death. 

Lord  Abingdon,  the  eavse  of  all  this  misery, 
died  alone  in  a  foreign  land,  without  one  near  him 
to  smooth  his  pillow — without  an  eye  to  weep  over 
him  as  he  descended  into  an  early  grave.  He  fell 
wounded  in  a  duel,  and  breathed  out  his  life  in  the 
open  atr. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  Henry 
Fitz-Maurice ;  and,  as  all  the  circumstances  are  so 


fresh  in  my  mind — so  clearly  pictured  before  me, 
yon  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  melancholy  that  any 
mention  of  them  always  oasts  over  me.    Adiea. 

H.  M.  o* 


LINES. 

BY  MRS.  X.  J.  EAMS8.    / 

What  bearest  thou  on  thy  Southern  wings, 

O  fairy  and  fnir-plum'd  Messenger- 
Combat  thou  laden  with  all  fragrant  and  flow*ry  thinp, 

That  in  the  airs  of  Poesy  stir? 
Are  *'  orient  pearls  at  random  strung/* 

Shining  upon  thy  out-spread  pinion — 
Are  the  gems  of  knowledge  oyer  thee  fiang, 

O  stately  bird  of  the  Old  Dominion?    . 

Come  hither,  thrice-welcome  Messenger, 

To  the  solitude  of  my  evening  study ; — 
The  night  without  is  dark  and  drear, 

But  our  hearth-fire  blazes,  clear  and  ruddy. 
The  curtains  close — the  lamp  well-trimm'd — 

The  child  has  lisped  his  evening  prayers, 
And  in  yon  nuraling*s  ear  is  hymn'd 

The  lay.  that  lulls  its  Utile  cares. 

Then  come,  Old  Friend,  and  charm  for  me 

With  tale  and  rhyme  this  hour  of  leisure, — 
And  I,  perchance,  shall  weave  for  thee. 

When  *t  suits  my  mood,  some  worthier  meatare. 
And  while  with  grateful  heart  I  bend 

Thy  pnre  and  polished  pngcs  over, 
My  thanks  are  due  to  the  kind  friend. 

Who  sent  thee  forth,  fair  Southern  Rover. 
January,  1843. 


THE  HERMIT. 


A  TALK  OF  BAST  SOCK,  MBAR  HBW-BAVEN,  CONN. 

'*  Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  yonth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruit,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Remote  from  men  with  God  he  pass'd  the  days, 
Pray«r  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise,'* 

PanttO, 

About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  beaotifal 
city  of  Elms,  the  two  branches  of  the  Green  Mono- 
tains  oppose  their  lofty  fronts  in  majestic  ^andeor 
to  the  little  city  beneath  them.  To  the  surround- 
in^  inhabitants,  they  are  familiarly  known  as  East 
and  West  Rock,  the  former  of  which  has  now  be- 
come a  place  of  favorite  resort  for  parties  of  plea- 
sure during  the  warm  summer  months ;  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  situation  half  a  century 
since.  Its  top  was  then  covered  with  the  thick 
wood  of  the  forest,  and  over  the  spot  where  many 
a  fair  foot  has  since  trod,  the  wild  beasts,  retreat- 
ing before  the  rapid  advances  of  the  white  man 
upon  the  more  productive  plains  below,  roamed 
the  undisputed  lords  of  the  soil,  and  there,  amorrg 
the  protecting  shrubbery  of  the  mountain,  had  taken 
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op  their  abode,  as  their  last  abidiDg  place,  prior  to 
their  fioal  eztermioatton.  Access  to  it  was,  at  that 
tiioe,  extremely  difficult ;  aod,  indeed,  the  sammit 
offered  bat  few  iodocements ;  a  few  acorns  and 
rach  like  fruits,  together  with  the  chance  of  en- 
tripping  some  of  the  game  with  which  the  place 
aboQoded,  were  the  only  rewards  for  climbing  a 
ragged  and  almost  perpendicular  ascent.  Coose- 
fieDt]y,  it  bad  but  few  visitors.  Now  and  then  a 
ttrao^r,  attracted  by  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
appearance  which  the  Kock  presents  at  a  dis- 
taoee,  fuaod  his  way  to  the  top ;  or  perhaps  a  band 
of  hardy  students  connected  with  the  college  loca- 
ted in  the  Ticioily,  ventured  to  climb  |he  steep 
ascent :  sometimes,  for  exercise  merely,  but  more 
freqoeotly  in  quest  of  game.  With  these  excep- 
tioos,  it  was  rarely  visited ;  and  many  were  they, 
vbo  for  scores  of  years  had  seen  the  first  rays  of 
the  ran,  as  they  fell  upon  the  Eastern  summit,  and 
vatched  tbem  till  they  died  away  and  disappeared 
behind  the  Western  hills,  who  had  never  felt  a  cu* 
riosity  to  visit  these  two  romantic  spots,  although 
fiuniliar  to  their  eyes  from  earliest  childhood. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  a  party  of  stu- 
km  would  sometioies  find  their  way  to  the  som- 
fflit.  On  one  occasion,  I  composed  one  of  the 
namber.  After  mach  exertion,  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  top ;  when,  more  fatigued  than  the 
rest  of  my  companions,  and  leaving  them  to  con- 
tinoe  their  way  in  search  of  the  object  of  their  pur- 
nit,  I  seated  myself  upon  a  slight  projection  of 
the  Rock  which  commanded  a  most  imposing  view 
of  all  the  surrounding  country,  together  with  the 
nnooth  sheet  of  water  stretching  for  miles  to  the 
Soath.  Hy  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed  in  con- 
templating the  great  map  of  nature,  which  lay 
spread  oat  before  me,  and  I  became  lost  to  myself 
aad  to  every  thing  around,  until  aroused  by  the 
iound  of  a  strange  voice  apparently  near-by.  On 
nisiog  roy  eyes,  they  encountered  the  figure  of  a 
mu,  whose  very  appearance  told  but  too  well,  that 
old  age  bad  not  passed  by  in  vain,  while  his  with- 
ered face  plainly  showed,  that  care  had  left  no  wrin- 
kle nnformed.  A  few  snowy  locks,  carelessly 
scattered  over  his  high  commanding  forehead,  and 
hit  long  frosty  beard,  resting  upon  bis  now  sunken 
breast,  gave  him  quite  the  appearance  of  a  *'  patri- 
ueh  of  the  olden  time.^*  A  long  garment  of  coarse 
grey  cloth,  which  encircled  his  shoulders  and  ex- 
tended to  his  feet,  was  his  only  covering.  His 
bead  was  entirely  bare  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattered  hairs,  of  which  time  had  not  yet  robbed 
him,  aod  even  these,  the  rude  wind  seemed  delight- 
ed to  ruffle  in  sportive  mockery.  A  soft  melan- 
choly SQile  played  upon  his  thin,  pale  lips,  while 
his  mUd  bine  eye  sparkled  with  a  meek  benevo- 
lence, that  entirely  divested  him  of  that  misanthro- 
pic appearance,  with  which  his  general  hearing 
wodd  naturally  strike  the  beholder. 

lupired  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  admiration 


for  the  venerable  personage  who  stood  before  me, 
I  immediately  arose,  aod  bowed  to  the  old  man^s 
salutation,  who  thus  addressed  me— 

"  Young  man,  the  seat,  from  which  you  have 
just  arisen,  is  a  favorite  one  of  mine.  For  many 
long  years,  have  I  sat  upon  it,  and  gazed  with  rap- 
ture upon  the  lovely  prospect  that  meets  your  view. 
But  now  my  eye  begins  to  grow  dim;  its  sight 
falls  within  half  its  former  distance ;  and  the  de- 
light  I  once  felt  in  sitting  there  is  fast  receding 
from  the  reality  of  the  present  into  the  memory  of 
the  past.  It  gives  roe  great  pleasure  to  find  ano- 
ther interested  in  scenes  which  have  so  long  en- 
gaged my  attention ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  more 
of  yon.  But  I  will  not  now  intrude  upon  your 
time.  The  sound  of  that  bell,*  (which  I  never 
fail  to  note,  for  I  was  once  obedient  to  its  call)  ad- 
monishes you  that  you  have  delayed  beyond  your 
time.  Go  then,  but  meet  me  here  this  day  week. 
Till  then,  my  son,  God  bless  you.** 

Thus  saying,  he  immediately  disappeared  among 
the  thick  shrubbery,  which  soon  concealed  him 
from  my  view. 

Too  much  occupied  with  my  own  reflections, 
to  have  any  desire  to  rejoin  my  companions,  I 
wound  my  way  slowly  down  the  Rock,  and  pro- 
ceeded home  alone.  Many  were  the  conjectures 
I  formed  concerning  the  strange  being  with  whom 
I  had  thus  so  singularly  become  acquainted.  His 
marked  eccentricity,  and  the  evident  pleasure  which 
the  fact  of  my  having  taken  bis  favorite  seat  had 
given  him,  besides  the  interest  he  had  manifested 
toward  me  at  first  sight,  all  conspired  to  fill  me 
with  an  eager  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  his  his" 
tory.  But  I  was  compelled  to  remain  another 
week,  in  suspense,  before  I  could  obtain  any  fur- 
ther clue  to  his  character.  I  indeed  related  my 
adventure  to  some  in  the  city,  and  although  alt 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  person 
such  as  I  had  described, yet  farther  than  this,  they 
knew  nothing. 

Time  dragged  slowly  on ;  every  hour  seemed  a 
day,  and  every  day  a  week,  so  impatient  was  I  to 
learn  more  of  my  strange  acquaintance.  The  ap- 
pointed day  at  length  arrived ;  and,  with  my  cu- 
riosity excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  I  set  out  to 
meet  the  old  man. 

On  arriving  at  the  place,  I  foond  him  quietly 
seated  upon  the  very  projection  of  the  Rock  already 
described,  and  so  engaged  was  he  in  contemplating 
the  prospect  before  him,- that  my  approach  was  un- 
heeded, until  1  aroused  him  from  his  reverie,  by 
the  salutation,  *'  Good  momrog.  Father."  On  hear* 
ing  my  voice,  he  arose,  and  extending  to  me  his 
long  emaciated  arm,  seized  my  hand,  and  said — 

'*  Good  morning,  my  son,  yon  have  kept  your 
appointment  uell.  I  have  been  here  sometime, 
bat  was  not  expecting  you  so  soon.    I  am   how- 

»  The  College  hell  can  be  beard  disiinctly  fron  the  top 
of  East  Rock. 
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ever  glad  to  see  yoa.    Come  with  me  to  my 
abode." 

He  then  led  the  way  by  a  long  circuitous  ]>ath, 
until  we  came  api>arently  to  a  large  heap  of  atones, 
well  concealed  by  the  surrounding  shrubbery.  But 
on  a  nearer  approach,  they  appeared  to  be  thrown 
together  with  some  slight  regard  to  regularity.  A 
square  was  undoubtedly  the  form  in  which  they 
were  originally  intended  to  be  placed  ;  but  the  scale 
and  the  plummet,  had  evidently  never  been  called 
into  exercise,  in  the  structure  of  the  pile.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  walls  were  about  five 
feet  in  height,  enclosing  a  space  of  ten  feet  by 
twelve.  The  crevices  between  the  stones  were 
filled  with  leaves  and  turf,  so  thickly  applied  as  to 
entirely  exclude  the  light  from  without.  Over  the 
top  were  placed  branches  of  trees  rudely  thrown 
on,  and  over  these,  leaves  and  turf  the  same  as  on 
the  sides.  A  single  opening  in  the  top  served 
both  to  admit  the  light,  and  for  a  chimney  through 
which  the  smoke  might  pass.  On  the  south  side, 
was  a  narrow  entrance,  only  wide  enough  to  admit 
one  person  at  a  time.  As  we  approached  it,  the 
old  man  remarked — 

*'  This  is  the  only  shelter  I  have  had  for  the  last 
sixty  years;  alone  and  unmolested  have  I  lived 
three-fourths  of  my  days  under  that  rude  mass. 
No  other  human  being  has  ever  seen  the  inside  of 
these  walls.  Many  have  stood  and  gazed  upon  the 
exterior,  but  no  one  has  ever  ventured  within. 
The  course  which  I  have  adopted,  has  seemed  to 
inspire  all  intruders  with  a  sort  of  mysteriods  dread; 
and  even  to  me,  the  place  appears  charmed.  But 
now,  as  I  am  about,  for  the  first  time,  to  admit  a 
stranger,  the  spell  seems  to  be  breaking  away.  It 
is  well ;  sooner  or  later  I  must  leave  this  earthly 
tenement ;  and  I  already  feel  that  the  time  for  which 
I  am  yet  to  occupy  it,  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
But  I  had  long  since  determined  that  ere  that  period 
should  arrive,  I  would  hold  converse  with  at  least 
one  of  my  race.  Fortunately  I  met  with  you, 
when  this  feeling  was  strongest  in  my  mind — and 
I  then  resolved  to  commit  to  you,  some  circum- 
stances of  my  life  which  have,  hitherto,  been  known 
only  to  myself." 

We  were  now  at  th&  entrance  of  the  hut ;  and 
the  old  man,  falling  down  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
dragged  himself  slowly  through  the  hole.  Fol- 
lowing his  example,  I  soon  found  myself  within  his 
abode. 

My  eyes  instinctively  wandered  throughout  the 
t\'hule  apartment.  In  one  corner,  lay  a  heap  of 
dry  leaves,  which  f  took  for  the  bed  of  the  solitary 
inhabitant ;  in  another  was  a  spring  of  living  water, 
from  which  the  old  man  slaked  bis  thirst :  and  im- 
mediately over  it  hong  a  gourd — his  only  drinking 
cup.  In  the  centre,  and  directly  under  the  opening 
in  the  roof,  lay  a  heap  of  burnt  embers ;  near  by 
was  a  large  flat  stone,  which  served  for  a  seat. 
To  this,  the  old  man  pointed,  and  bidding  me  '*  be 


seated,"  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  of  leaves,  and 
commenced  as  follows — 

"  You,  my  young  friend,  are  the  only  person  with 
whom  I  have  exchanged  a  single  word  since  I  first 
came  here  to  live.  The  world  I  have  shunDed, 
and  it  in  torn  has  avoided  me.  My  only  compa- 
nions have  been  the  wild  beasts,  with  whom  I  have 
lived  in  perfect  harmony.  The  spontaneous  fruits 
of  the' ground  have  been  my  only  food,  and  the  pore 
water  from  yonder  spring,  which  never  dries,  my 
only  drink.  Thus  have  I  lived  for  more  thaa 
three-score  years,  neither  knowing  nOr  being  koowo. 
But  I  now  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  over 
me :  my  ^olse  is  becoming  daily  more  feeble ;  the 
sands  of  my  life  are  fast  ebbing  away,  and  I  wish 
before  I  die,  to  communicate  to  some  one  my  past 
history.  If  yon  have  the  curiosity  to  listen  to  me, 
it  is  well ;  if  not,  go,  and  leave  me  to  myself.  I 
do  not  wish  to  impose  any  tax  upon  your  time  and 
patience.  But  if  you  are  inclined  to  remain,  and 
listen  to  my  narrative,  which  shall  be  very  brief, 
for  the  events  of  my  life  have  been  but  few,  and 
those  but  little  varied,  you  will  aflford  me  much 
gratification."    He  paused  for  me  to  reply. 

Thanking  him  for  thus  honoring  me  with  his 
confidence  I  assured  him  that  it  would  give  me 
infinite  pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  and  that  nothing 
which  he  might  say  could  be  in  any  way  uninte- 
resting or  tedious  to  nte.  The  old  man  seemed 
pleased  and  proceeded : 

"I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  kindness,  bj 
wearying  you  with  a  recital  of  the  earliest  eveois 
of  my  life,  but  will  pass  over  the  time  until  the 
period  when  I  became  connected  with  yonder  in- 
stitution of  which  you  are  now  a  member." 

"At  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  left  my  home  in  the 
far  South,  to  become  a  student  in  Yale  College. 
My  first  two  years  there,  were  the  happiest  oi 
my  life.  Naturally  fond  of  study,  I  felt  my  col- 
lege exercises  no  task,  while  my  recreations  came 
to  me  with  a  deeper  relish,  after  the  hard  study 
which  had  preceded  them«  But  at  eighteen,  fol- 
lowing the  fashion  of  most  young  men  of  that  time, 
I  beg^n  *  to  go  into  society,*  as  it  is  termed,  where 
I  was  kindly  welcomed  by  the  good  people  of  the 
town.  I  soon  found  it  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  pro- 
fitable relaxation,  after  a  day  spent  in  bard  study, 
to  unbend  the  mind  and  consume  the  evening  in 
conversation  with  the  other  sex.  Having  pre- 
viously mingled  but  little  in  ladies*  society,  I  had 
retained  control  over  my  affections,  for  a  moch  lon- 
ger period  thi^n  young  men  generally  do.  I  was, 
however,  no  stoic.  It  required  but  the  elegant 
graces  and  fascinating  charms  of  Gertrude  B  — > 
to  overcome  a  heart,  which,  for  eighteen  years, 
had  been  closed  to  every  tender  impression.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  Gertrude  I  felt  a  new  and 
peculiar  sensation  pervading  my  whole  frame.  1 
knew  not  what  it  was  at  the  time.  Alas !  I  afier- 
wards  knew  too  well.    She  was  a  creature  s!l 
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lorelioess :— «aeh  ao  one,  as  no  man,  however 

destitute  he  may  be  of  the  seneibilities  common  to 
oor  oatore,  coald  look  upon  with  indiflfereoce.  In 
my  boyiah  dreams,  I  had  often  fancied  to  myself  a 
beiag  closely  xeserobling  her.  But  when  my  eyes 
aetoally  eocoantered  a  figure  most  exquisitely 
moaided,  of  about  the  medium  height,  with  a  face 
aarpassiogly  lovely,  shaded  by  ringlete  of  jet  black 
hair  which  partly  wandered  over  her  marble  fore- 
head, aod  partly  hung  in  raven  tresses  down  her 
neck,  I  almost  doubted  the  reality  of  what  I  saw. 

Thus  did  Gertmde  appear  to  me  at  first  sight. 
She  was  at  the  house  of  her  aunt,  with  whom  I  had 
leeeDlly  become  acquainted.  I  saw  her  then  but 
a  few  moments.  But,  alas !  too  long  for  my  future 
peace  or  happiness.     For,  from  that  hour,  I  felt 

that  I  loTcd  Gertrude  B .     Henceforth,  her 

image  was  destined  to  be  my  constant  attendant. 
It  haunted  my  very  dreams.  If  I  attempted  to 
itody,  her  figure  was  ever  before  roe.  Determined 
at  last  to  disclose  any  passion,  I  sought  every  op- 
portQQity  to  throw  myself  in  her  way  ;  but,  for  a 
time,  my  efibrts  were  unsuccessful.  I  visited  her 
aaot's  much  oftener  than  I  had  before  done,  but 
could  never  meet  Gertrude  there.  Despairing  at 
mj  want  of  success,  I  entirely  deserted  my  books; 
ahooned  the  society  of  my  former  associates,  and 
either  confined  myself  closely  to  my  room,  or 
BtroOed  abroad  over  the  neighboring  hills,  and  once, 
ereo,  scarcely  aware  of  what  I  was  doing,  or 
vhither  I  was  going,  I  found  myself  on  the  top  of 
this  rery  rock,  where  1  had  never  before  been,  and 
as  I  stood  gazing  into  the  deep  valley  below,  I  felt 
nwre  than  half  inclined  to  cast  myself  from  the 
dizzy  height,  upon  the  rugged  rocks  beneath,  and 
thus  end  an  existence,  which  was  daily  becoming 
intolenhie.  But  the  thought  of  Gertrude  re- 
itnined  me.  The  hope  of  yet  seeing  her,  pre- 
reoted,  perhaps,  the  only  rash  design  I  had  ever 
coDceifed. 

"Ifi  this  state  of  mind,  I  remained  for  weeks. 
^^1)en,  on  returning  to  my  room  one  afternoon, 
from  one  of  my  solitary  walks,  I  found  a  note  lying 
vpoo  my  table,  and  supposing  it  to  be  from  some 
one  of  my  classmates,  I  did  not  even  open  it,  for 
io  (he  state  of  mind  I  then  was,  I  could  endure  to 
thiok  of  but  one  subject. 

"  A  few  days  after,  a  friend  says  to  me, '  I  was 

qoite  soiprised  at  not  meeting  you  at  Mrs.  C ^s 

the  other  night,  as  I  knew  that  you  visited  there. 
Gertrade  B—  was  the  belle  of  the  evening.^ 
Mattering  something  in  reply,  I  turned  abruptly 
ivay,  Qoable  to  suppress  the  violence  of  my  feel- 
in??.    Had  1  then  been  slighted  by  Mrs.  C , 

Gertmde's  aunt  1  Did  she  know  anything  of  my 
MBtimeots  towards  Gertrude,  and  had  she  refused 
to  invite  me  to  her  house,  lest  I  might  again  be 
^rooght  in  contact  with  her  niece  1  No,  it  could 
oot  be  *  Suddenly  the  circumstance  of  the  note 
^Ting  been  left  at  my  room  a  few  days  prerious, 


occurred  to  my  mind ;  with  rapid  steps  I  hastened 
thither — there,  on  the  table,  in  the  very  spot  where 
I  had  first  seen  it,  lay  the  note  unopened.  Snatch- 
ing it  eagerly  from  the  table,  I  broke  the  delicate 
seal  at  the  corner,  and  read  as  follows — 

Monday  Morning. 

*Mrs.  C ^'i  compliments  to  Mr.  R.,  requesting  the 

pleasure  of  his  eompany  on  Thursday  eveniDg.' 

^'  The  note  dropped  from  my  hands,  and  I  re- 
mained for  several  minutes,  stopified  with  astonish- 
ment. But  soon  a  feeling  of  indignation  took  pos- 
session of  my  frame.  I  swore,  I  raved,  and  stamp- 
ed upon  the  floor,  exhibiting  more  the  appearance 
of  a  maniac,  than  of  a  rational  being.  I  was  an- 
gry ;  but  who  or  what  could  I  blame !  The  fault 
was  all  my  own.  Had  I  then,  in  my  indifference, 
suffered  the  very  opportunity  which  I  had  sought 
for  in  every  possible  way,  to  pass  by  unimproved  ? 
Yes !  Fool  that  I  was.  After  trying  every  method 
which  my  imagination  could  devise,  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Gertrude,  I  had  now  rejected  what 
chance  had  placed  in  my  reach. 

*'  This  violence  of  feeling,  however,  when  it  had 
a  little  subsided,  served  to  alleviate,  rather  than  to 
increase  my  wretchedness.  My  mind  became 
calmer  than  it  had  been  for  weeks,  and  the  foolish 
frenzy,  which  had  kept  possession  of  it  for  some- 
time past,  seemed  to  give  way  to  more  sober  re- 
flections. Still  my  love  for  Gertrude  was  in  no 
degree  diminished.  The  violent  passion  I  had 
felt  for  her  became  changed  into  an  holy  adoration. 

*'  I  again  turned  my  attention  to  study ;  anxiously 
waiting  in  the  meantime  for  another  opportunity, 
like  the  one  I  had  just  lost,  to  present  itself. 

*'  I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  above  occurrence,  on  returning  to  my  room 
from  recitation,  I  found  a  similar  note  lying  upon 
my  table.  My  heart  beat  quick  as  I  took  it  up, 
and  with  trembling  fingers  opened  and  read  it. 
When  I  found  that  it  contained  an  invitation  from 
Mrs.  S  to  her  house,  on  the  evening  of  the 

day  but  one,  to  the  date  of  the  note — my  joy  knew 
no  bounds.  Although  Mrs.  S— ^~-  was  not  a  rela- 
tive of  Gertrude*s,  still  I  felt  confident  that  she 
would  be  there — for  what  circle  would  be  complete 
without  her  presence  t 

**  Oh !  how  long  did  the  two  days  yet  remaining, 
seem  to  me — ^longer,  I  sometimes  think,  than  all 
the  rest  of  my  life  as  I  now  look  back  upon  it. 

**  The  appointed  evening  found  me,  in  my  impa- 
tience, one  of  the  earliest  guests.  As  one  afVer 
another  entered  the  room,  I  watched  among  them 
for  Gertrode-^but  she  did  not  come.  I  began  to 
grow  quite  uneasy :  nearly  all  the  guests  had  arri- 
ved, yet  Gertrude  was  not  there.  The  old  fiddler 
in  the  corner  began  to  tune  his  instrument,  and 
the  gentlemen  to  select  their  partners  for  the  dance, 
when,  as  I  sat  listening  with  breathless  attention, 
if  happily  one  more  should  yet  come,  I  heard  the 
knocker  fall  heavily,  aad  the  large  ball-door  creak 
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t8  it  swQDg  on  its  hinges.  My  attentive  ear  aoon 
distinguished'  the  sound  of  footsteps  entering  the 
house,  and  ascending  the  winding  stairway. 

**  0 !  what  a  moment  of  surprise  was  that  to  me. 
Was  it  Gertrude,  or  some  other  last  guest  t  My 
too  willing  imagination  would  believe  that  it  was 
none  other ;  still  the  least  doubt  gave  me  no  little 
inquietude. 

"  The  music  and  the  dance  had  now  commenced, 
when  the  parlor  door  opened,  and  an  old  gentleman 
entered  with  a  young  lady  leaning  upon  his  ami. 
After  saluting  the  lady  of  the  house,  they  approach- 
ed two  vacant  seats,  near  where  I  was  sitting.  I^ 
was  Gertrude  and  her  father.  My  heart  seemed 
to  rise  to  my  mouth,  and  the  words  died  on  my 
tongue  as  I  attempted  to  bid  her  *  good  evening.* 
I  could  only  return  her'  easy  and  complaisant 
greeting  with  an  awkward  bow. 

**  Although  I  had  fbrmed  so  strong  an  attach- 
ment for  the  beautiful  being,  who  now  sat  by  my 
side,  I  had  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
Tcrsing  with  her ;  having  previously  had  but  a  pass- 
ing introduction.  If  I  loved  her  then,  for  the 
beauty  of  her  face,  the  sweetness  of  its  expres- 
sion, and  the  elegant  symmetry  of  her  form,  my 
love  now  became  almost  merged  into  admiration, 
as  I  listened  to  the  sofV  melodious  tones  of  her 
voice,  disclosing  an  intellect  excelling  in  brilliancy, 
as  her  person  excelled  in  beauty. 

'*  The  other  gentlemen  being,  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  in  the  dance,  Gertrude  was  left,  for  the 
time,  exclusively  to  my  attention.  I  improved  the 
opportunity  to  engage  her  hand  for  at  least  two 
cotillons.  When  the  first  set  was  through,  we 
arose  and  took  our  places.  What  a  proud  moment 
was  that  to  me !  I  imagined  that  all  eyes  in  the 
room  were  turned  with  envy  upon  me.  With  her 
£ne  figure,  adorned  only  by  the  elegant  simplicity 
of  her  dress,  she  appeared  far  more  beautiful,  even 
than  when  I  first  saw  her.  I  then  thought  her  per- 
fection ;  but  now  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words  in  which 
to  express  my  admiration.  With  reluctance,  I  re- 
linquished her  hand,  several  times  to  other  gentle- 
men, who,  if  the  eyes  ever  speak,  seemed  to  re- 
turn me  a  thousand  thanks.  That  my  motives  for 
so  doing  were  entirely  selfish,  I  will  not  deny.  In 
the  first  place,  I  dared  not  to  intrude  too  much  of 
my  company  upon  Gertrude  after  so  slight  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  in  the  second,  I  wished  to  avoid 
observation. 

'*  I  contrived,  however,  to  dance  the  last  cotillon 
with  her,  and  as  her  father  had  left  sometime  bo- 
fore,  I  ventured  to  offer  my  services  in  seeing  her 
borne.    They  were  accepted. 

'*  My  greatest  desire  had  now  been  attained.  I 
bad  not  only  seen  Gertrude,  bat  had  conversed  with 
her,  danced  with  her,  and  had  even  been  at  her 
house.  I  knew  that  I  loved  her;  but  was  my  pas- 
sion recifn-ocated  1  Did  she  love  met  The  bare 
possibility  that  I  might  appear  UBacceptable  io  her 


eyes,  gave  me  no  little  apprehension.  This,  how- 
ever, time  alone  could  reveal. 

**  From  the  evening  alluded  to  we  became  very 
intimate;  almost  our  whole  time  was  passed  io 
each  other's  society.  Still  I  dared  not  declare 
myself.  The  fear  of  a  refusal  had  more  than  ones 
kept  back  the  words  which  continually  hung  upon 
my  tongue's  end. 

^  Thus  we  continued  for  months;  the  time  when 
I  should  complete  my  studies  was  fast  approaching, 
yet  I  had  not  made  known  ray  love.  I'knew,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  beloved,  and,  with  this  assnraoee, 
I  determined  to  offer  myself,  heart  and  hand,  od 
the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

"  It  was 

*  When  mild  evening  drew  her  dewy  curtains  round 
And  all  nature  lay  huahM  in  rest  profound' 

that  we  most  enjoyed  each  other^s  society. 

'*  In  the  cool  twilight  hour,  wo  would  wander  to 
the  neighboring  hills,  or  stray  upon  the  sand  of  the 
sea  shore ;  and  there,  free  from  the  jarrings  of  the 
world,  we  would  experience  feelings  *  too  deep  for 
utterance.' 

"  In  one  of  our  walks,  we  had  wandered  some 
distance  from  the  town,  and  stood  on  the  beach 
gazing  upon  the  blue  expanse  before  us.  Natare 
never  smiled  upon  a  lovelier  evening.  The  mooi 
shone  with  cloudless  splendor,  and  shed  her  silent 
light  upon  the  broad  unrippled  bosom  of  the  deep— 
*  no  cloud  obscured  the  heavens,  no  voice  disturbed 
the  earth,'  save  our  own  low  whispers— and  there, 
when  left  to  ourselves,  witli  the  moon  and  sileot 
stars  for  our  only  witnesses,  we  pledged  our  mu- 
tual loves ! 

"  The  consent  of  her  parents  was  easily  obtained. 
The  day  on  which  I  was  to  receive  my  degree,  I 
was  to  receive  my  bride.  Meanwhile,  we  con- 
tinued to  be  together  as  before,  and,  if  possible, 
more  so.  Not  a  day  passed  without  oar  walking 
or  riding  out  together.  Sometimes  in  company 
with  others,  we  would  take  a  sail  upon  yonder  har- 
bor.   In  short,  we  found  no  lack  of  amusement. 

Time  passed  on ;  one  week  more  was  to  witneei 
our  nuptials ;  when  a  sailing  party  was  proposed 
in  which  Gertrude  and  I  joined.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful day.  The  sun  had  just  passed  the  meridiio. 
and  a  light  wind  tempered  the  heat  with  a  gentle 
breeze — as  we,  eight  in  number,  with  two  boats, 
four  in  each,  started  on  an  excursion,  of  pieasarf. 
After  remaining  two  or  three  hours  upon  the  water, 
we  wero  preparing  to  return  home,  when  the  wiod, 
which  had  been  blowing  calmly  through  the  day. 
began  to  rise,  and  soon  blew  a  violent  gale.  The 
sky,  which  a  few  moments  before  appeared  clear 
and  spotless,  now  became  obscured  by  dark  threaten- 
ing clouds;  while  the  deep  roar  of  distant  thunder, 
and  the  lightning,  as  in  rapid  succession  it  giis* 
tened  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  rendered  oor 
sitaation  every  moment  more  appalling.    The  pilot, 
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however,  assured  us  that  we  were  in  no  danger. 
Bat  this  assorance  did  not  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
iairerpartof  the  crew,  whose  heart-rending  shrieks, 
u  they  pierced  the  air  and  mingled  with  the  thun- 
der, soQoded  far  more  terrific  in  our  oars,  than  the 
roar  aod  clashing  of  the  elements. 

Leaving  Gertrode  in  one  end  of  the  boat,  I  bad 
jost  arisen  to  assist  the  pilot  in  taking  down  the 
Bul,  when,  owing  to  aome  slight  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  affrighted  ladies,  the  boat  tipped  on  one 
tide,  and  in  one  instant  we  were  all  precipitated 
into  the  water.  I  had  barely  lime  to  seize  Ger- 
trude by  the  hair  of  her  head,  ere  she  sunk.  The 
rest  ia  the  boat,  with  the  exception  of  the  pilot, 
being  ooable  to  swim,  had  immediately  gone  down. 

*'  Meanwhile,  the  other  boat,  which  was  a  short 
distance  astern  of  us,  hastened  to  our  assistance. 
Wiih  ao  iron  grasp,  I  clung  to  the  precious  trea- 
lore  1  held  in  my  hand  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
Dj  exertions,  J  perceived  that  Gertrude's  weight 
▼as  fast  drawing  me  under  water.  I  felt  my  fin- 
gers grow  numb,  and  the   glossy  curls  slipping 

through  them.     I  became  insensible. 

•  •  •  •        •  • 

**  I  recollected  nothing  more  for  several  days. 
1  then  fouod  myself  stretched  on  a  bed,  with  a  ra- 
ging fever.  Gertrode^s  father  and  mother  were 
bending  over  me,  and  when  I  inquired  for  her,  the 
tears  that  trickled  down  their  aged  cheeks,  were 
Dj  only  answer.  As  my  recollection  slowly  re- 
torned,  1  remeroboTed  where  I  had  last  been — that 
Gertrtide  was  with  me,  and  that  I  was  endeavoring 
to  rescue  her  from  drowning.  More  than  this,  I 
did  Dot  recollect.  But  when  I  discovered  that  I 
wa^in  the  house  of  Gertrude^  parents,  and  yet  saw 
^root  there,  I  feared  for  the  worst.  It  was  many 
dars,  however,  before  I  was  permitted  to  know  the 
vhole.  I  then  learned  that  all  in  the  boat,  in  which 
I  vas,  had  found  a  watery  grave,  and  that  the  other 
boatt  com  log  up,  had  merely  time  to  savd  me,  as  I 
loosed  my  hold  on  Gertrude. 

"  H^hen  the  awful  reality  first  bnrst  upon  my 
ntiod,  I  had  no  longer  a  desire  to  live.  I  regretted 
that  1  bad  not  been  permitted  to  die  the  same  death, 
ud  to  share  the  same  grave  with  her  for  whom 
>i<ne  it  was  a  pleasure  to  live.  But  since  I  had 
been  reseued  from  the~deep,  I  prayed  that  I  might 
sever  rise  fr<mi  the  bed  whereon  I  then  lay.  I  pre- 
fened  to  die  and  join  Gertrude.  But  God,  in  his 
providence,  had  decreed  otherwise.  Had  I  been 
taken  away  at  that  time,  I  now  feel  confident  that  I 
ahoold  have  been  forever  separated  from  her,  to 
meet  whom  I  would  have  died.  A  merciful  Provi- 
dence has  spared  me  many  years  for  repentance 
^  preparation  for  death :  and  when  I  die,  I  feel 
^»ntA  that  in  heaven  I  shall  meet  Gertrude. 

^  I  gradually  recovered  from  mysickness*  Ger- 
<nde'a  father  and  mother  had,  through  the  whole 
<^  it,  miraed  me  with  a  parent's  tenderness.  But 
leoald  not  endure  to  look  upon  them,  bowed  down 


as  they  were  by  the  bereavement,  which  I  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  upon | them.  And 
now  that  the  object  of  life  was  lost  to  me  forever, 
I  resolved  to  hide  myself  from  the  world.  Recol- 
lecting the  retirement  and  seclusion  of  this  place, 
I  determined  to  take  up  my  abode  here. 

*'  Without  making  ray  design  known  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  my  kind  benefactors,  I  came  to  this 
summit,  since  which  I  have  never  left  it.  Every 
day  with  the  rising  sun,  I  go  to  the  top  of  the  Rock, 
and  watch  the  spot  where  Gertrude*s  form  disap- 
peared, and  sometimes,  when  the  sky  is  unusually 
clear,  I  almost  imagine  I  can  see  her  rise  from  her 
deep  grave,  an  angel  of  light,  beckoning  mc  to 
follow.  Thanks  to  God !  I  shall  soon  .obey  the 
summons.^' 

Here  the  old  man  was  unable  to  go  on.  Large 
heavy  drops  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  and 
his  heaving  breast  betrayed  the  deep  agitation 
wilhin.  But  Wiping  away  the  tears,  as  fast  as  they 
flowed,  he  proceeded*- 

*'The  cause  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  and  the 
manner  of  my  being  here,  I  have  now  made  known 
to  you.  My  object  in  telling  you  was,  that  you  ' 
might  relate  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  yonder  city, 
that,  when  I  am  gone,  they  may  not  censure  me. 
I  have  not  avoided  the  world,  because  I  hated  my 
fellow  men,  but  because  I  loved  my  own  thoughts, 
and  the  communion  of  my  God,  more  than  I  valued 
their  society.  If  you  will  but  make  known  my  his- 
tory, I  shall  die  in  peace.^' 

AAer  solemnly  promising  the  old  man  that  his 
wishes  should  be  strictly  observed,  I  arose  to  leave, 
when,  seizing  my  hand,  he  implored  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  me,  and  remarked,  "  that  he  should  not 
see  me  again." 

On  visiting  the  Rock,  a  few  days  after,  I  was 
grieved  to  find  the  old  man*s  prediction  verified. 
Entering  his  hut,  I  found  his  lifeless  form  stretched 
upon  the  bed  of  leaves.  He  had  been  dead  ap- 
parently but  a  few  hours.  Gathering  a  few  leaves 
from  without  the  hut,  I  covered  up  the  body,  and 
closing  the  entrance  took  my  departure. 

Alone  he  had  lived  and  died — and  alone  he  lay 
in  death.  No  sculptured  marble  marks  his  resting- 
place,  no  storied  urn  points  to  his  ashes ;  but  a 
shapeless  mass  of  stones  form  a  far  more  lasting 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Hermit.* 

•The  remsins  of  the  "  Hennit's  Cave,"  so  called,  are 
still  in  exiitence. 

Norfolk,  Fa.,  March,  1843. 


Aphobisms. — It  is  nuch  harder  to  hmv  Protperiiy,  than 
Advfrtity.  The  fonner  has  niiiud  mnny  States  and  indi- 
viduiilt— the  latter  rtealfa  them  to  a  sense  of  their  doty, 
rvuMs  up  thetr  faeuUiee,  and  ewdkeM  their  virtoae. 

Strive  not  fee  mnaion^far  wmlik,  /W  mmeh  moiuy  eor- 
mpu  your  own  taste,  and  paraUtM  the  talents  of  yoor  chil- 
dren. 
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To  Southern  Bar4$.^Wmi-MilU, 
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TO  SOUTHERN  BARDS. 

**  To  all  ih«  known  and  unknown  barda  of  Viigiaia  andof 
the  South.**— iSou.  I*r.  Men. 

Spirit  of  aong.  that,  in  the  elder  time, 
Mystenoua  dwelling  far  beyond  the  ^ye 
Of  viaion  unethereal,  tbron*d  sublime, 
Held*8t  near  the  golden  chambers  of  the  sky, 
O'er  Pindoa  ample  or  Olympus  high. 
Not  widely  were  thy  inspirations  then 
Bequeathed;  for,  thou  did'st  I  he  gift  deny 
Of  sacred  song,  sare  to  the  wond'rous  men — 
The  eremites  of  soul,  by  thoughtful  grove  and  glen. 

Then  was  thy  kindling  influence  confined 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  claasic  East : 
But  in  that  olden  empire  of  the  Mind, 
She  spreads  no  longer  now  ih'  exclusire  feast. 
In  charm'd  Caataly,  her  aong  has  ceased  : 
The  fruitage  oflTeriikgs  of  the  Delphic  bow'is 
Are  consecrated  not,  by  Delphos'  priest. 
Now  to  the  bard  of  Thebea :  from  Athena'  towr's, 
No  shout  of  Freedom  now  rings  to  the  circling  bouit ! 

But  where  the  burning  Occident  unfolds 
Her  mountains  high  and  inland  oceans  vast» 
Where  Liberty  her  chosen  realm  beholds, 
And  heart  her  songs  arise  on  every  blast 
As  by  EoroUs  sung  in  ages  past. 
Spirit  of  song !  into  Chst  kindt«d  clime— 
For,  thou  with  Liberty  deep  kindred  hat^^ 
Did'st  thou  advance  to  meet  the  msreh  of  Tima 
And  inspiration  breathe,  exallingly  sublime. 

To  geographic  sections  unconfin'd, 
The  continental  West  assumed  thy  reiga : 
Man  is  thy  child,  thy  universe  the  mind ; 
Thy  loftiest  heighu  the  lowliest  may  attain, 
For  stale  nor  humblest  grade  dost  thou  disdain. 
The  land  awoke  to  song  beneath  thy  wings, 
And  Liberty,  to  her  ascendant  strain. 
Woke,  thro*  the  forests  deep,  her  joyous  strings 
With  such  a  pow*r  as  shook  the  thrones  of  Europe's  kings. 

Harp  of  the  frigid  North  !  around  whose  hills 
Th*  ungcnial  storms  hold  turbulent  career ; 
Whose  cloud-eneun*ber*d  firmament  distils 
But  congelations  through  the  frozen  air ; 
Whose  cheeriess  latitudes,  thro*  half  the  year, 
Share  not  the  sun*s  warm  influence  ;  the  wings 
Of  cheerful  Genius  seek  iky  favor'd  sphere ; 
There  Freedom's  spirit-stirring  chorus  rings, 
Or  lovs'a  harmonious  song  poura  from  the  raptur'd  strings. 

Vet  from  the  South,  whose  glowing  atmosphera 
Is  one  broad  world  of  inspirations  true. 
Seldom  the  voice  of  kindling  song  we  hear ; 
Tho*  Learning  there  with  rapid  vigor  grew. 
And  gifted  minda  are  neither  faint  nor  few. 
Nor  uneateera'd  the  intellectual  dower. 
And  who  of  Empires  old  or  Nations  new 
Hath  loftier  bonora  gather'd  in  the  hour 
When  Mind  became  a  law,  and  Principle  a  powarf 

la  there  no  minstrel  in  the  ardent  Sooth — 
Champions  of  Song's  ennobling  chivalry  7 
No  inspiration  breathM  from  Beauty's  mouth  f— 
No  land  of  atreamlet,  mountain,  bower  or  tr«e  f— 
No  foiesta  where  the  guardian  Dryads  be  f— 
Nor,  akrin'd  in  arehitacture  of  green  boughs, 
Some  grova  for  Nature's  moonlight  jabilaa  7— 
No  throbbing  lova  of  Fame  the  bard  to  rouse  7— 
Nor— lifo  of  the  world's  wide  haait— young  Love*s  rainam- 
ber'd  vows  f 


Or  hath  ambition,  of  its  eagle  flight. 
Forgetful  grown,  or  aated.  ceas'd  to  soar?— 
Ambition  of  the  pinions  plum'd  with  light, 
£v*n  tho',  like  those  which  Icsrus  of  yore 
Kept  in  the  daring  future  sun-ward  bore. 
They,  in  their  mid-heav'n  reach  of  splendor  fail 
The  eagle  trains  his  offspring  to  eiplore 
The  Day-God'a  rrtdm  nor  fear  the  giant  gale : 
Man's  nature  is  not  less !  Awake— aacend— prevail ! 

Man  hath  an  innate  energy  of  sool — 
Essence  of  the  Immortal — free— unbound — 
That  claims  the  range  of  Nature's  wondrous  whole 
Far  beyond  our  Creation's  narrow  round, — 
Worlds  of  ineflfable  bliss  by  fear  unfoond,— 
And  holds  communion  with  invisible  pow're. 
Those,  Homer,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  erowa'd 
With  knowledge  won,  trod  to  their  inmoat  tow'n— 
Yet  were  their  hearts  but  dost— mere  dost.    What  less  sit 
oure7 

Sons  of  the  South !  you  of  the  lofty  sonl ! 
To  you  aod  to  your  sunny  land  belong 
High  claima  to  live  on  the  immortal  roll 
Of  fame,  and  ahare  the  heraldry  of  aong. 
Stand  forth ;  assert  them,  and  rejoice  among  ^ 
The  noblest  of  the  Empire  of  the  mind. 
The  chain  of  apathy,  however  atrong, 
The  spirit  of  ambition  can  unbind ; 
Wake  the  gigantic  thought  and  **  fame'a  proud  tenple  find.* 
/Vop- Forik,  1843.  t.  l.%. 


WIND-MILLS. 


"  They  unto  whom  we  shall  appear  tedious  are  in  no  wiia 
injured  by  us ;  becauae,  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare 
that  labor  which  they  are  not  willing  to  endure.** 

It^nay  dwell  within  the  remembnnce  of  a  few 
worthies  of  the  olden  time,  how  that  perfect  gen- 
tleman and  valoroos  knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  having  a  heart  of  great  benoTolence  and 
universal  sympathy  «ith  the  human  race,  and  hiv- 
ing, moreover,  those  sympathies  increased,  wanned 
and  tempered  as  it  were,  by  the  perusal  of  certaio 
ancient  and  pernicious  volumes,  and  by  continually 
pondering  over  the  same,  did,  one  fine  day,  sally  forth 
in  armor  dight,  upon  a  miserable  hack,  to  redress 
public  grievances,  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
beings  to  the  oppressions  beneath  which  they  were 
tamely  submitting;  and,  by  the  force  of  hta  exam- 
ple, and  the  might  of  his  arm,  to  re-establish  the 
undervalued,  neglected,  and  almost  foigotlen  insti- 
tution of  knight-errantry.  And  to  this  end  did  he 
fearlessly  and  vigorously  prick  forth  against  wind- 
mills, sheep,  and  also — not  having  before  his  eyes 
the  fear  of  the  devil — against  certain  officers  of  the 
Santa  Hermandad  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  releasing 
from  their  pious  guardianship  sundry  galley-slaves, 
whom  they  were  escorting  to  the  coast,  heavily 
chained,  as  the  enormity  of  their  offeoeee  aod  the 
peace  of  the  state  demanded ;  from  which  last  ex- 
ploit, we  may  infer  that  *'  which  was  the  Jastiee, 
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which  the  ihief,**  the  Dooi  felt  to  be  matter  of  more 
dooht  ibtn  delicacy. 

From  said  reoowned  champion,  do  we,  for  va- 
lioas  retsoos  highly  satisfactory  to  onrseWea, 
ihoogh  of  DO  importance  to  any  body  but  the  owner, 
hold  oonelTes  to  be  collatendJy  descended,  and  in 
like  maoiier  with  him,  by  the  perosal  of,  and  modi- 
tatioDopoQ,  sQodry  ancient  pernicious  anthors,  [for, 
what  saiUi  ooe  of  the  guiding  stars  of  American 
liientore ! 

"Pope  Alexander  alwayw  badhia  followers, 
Ai  Aleiaoder  Pope  has  had  his  swalloweri*'] 

hire  we  become  possessed  with  a  frenzy  not  infe- 
rior in  force,  aod  we  fearnot  inferior  in  singularity  to 
the  DoD*8 :  like  bis,  oar  wit  has  given  way  beneath 
the  monstroos  conception,  that  the  past  order  of 
thiDgs  was  better  than  is  the  present,  and  therefore, 
tiibout  doabt  or  diffidence  of  oar  good  reception, 
(for,  we  are  determined  to  be  so  far  in  the  fashion,) 
^  we  present  oursehes  in  the  great  tilt-yard  of 
iBodera  days, — id  est,  the  printing  office.  Albeit, 
Beiiher  helmet  of  pasteboard,  nor  head-piece  of 
bnss,  protect  our  sconce  from  the  blows  which  onr 
tftdaeitj  may  proToke.  Yet,  as  with  Thomas  a 
Kent,  80  may  it  fare  with  us — 

"TVie  wen  some  dealt  him  blows  that  wen  heavy  and 

•ore, 
B"ioiben  reipecied  his  plight  and  forbore." 

"  Bat  it  seems  that  yoo  are  taming  from,  instead 
of  at,  the  wiod-mUls." 

"  Have  patience,  good  people  !**  a  civil  entreaty, 
vhich  was  never  yet  extended  to  yon  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  giants,  against  which,  we  have  set 
oar  lance  in  rest.  Thomas  a  Kent,  as  well  as 
^  Qolzote  and  onrselves,  went  a  tilting  with 
tiodnailU;  we  are  prepared,  however,  to  en- 


and  beantifbl  imaginings,  ycleped  tales ;  we  may 
farther  add,  *Hheir  name  is  Legion.** 

Had  we  discovered  beyond  dispote,  what  was 
the  first  fable  ever  framed  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, we  doubt  whether  we  should  ventare  to  dis- 
close this  result  of  our  researches.  All  things  from 
Chaos  to  the  Canticles,  we  leave  to  tho  jurisdic- 
tion and  decision  of  the  Santa  Hermandad  :  but 
whenever,  wherever,  and  by  whomsoever,  the  expe- 
diency of  fable  was  discovered,  we  doubt  not  that 
the  first  fruits  of  the  intellectual  harvest  were  pre- 
sented to  the  world  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
and  enlightenment  of  all.  To  those  whose  **  ex- 
coriated** consciences  shrink  from  fiction  as  the 
snares  and  delnsions  of  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
we  would,  with  due  deference  to  the  unsullied  pu- 
rity of  their  minds,  and  the  impenetrable  barrier 
which  hems  them  around,  name  the  Parables  of 
the  New-Testament,  where  strength,  purity  and 
pathos,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  ex- 
tended their  perfect  applicability  from  the  times 
and  people  for  whom  they  were  ottered,  through 
all  ages  and  unborn  nations,  rendered  them  worthy 
of  4heir  great  narrator.  They  have  each  a  distinct 
character,  distinctly  developed ;  they  served  then 
a  better  and  more  endoring  purpose  than  any  other 
species  of  instruction,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
striking  proof  of  their  perfection,  than  the  ponder- 
ous homilies  which  they  have  sustained,  and  still 
sustain,  without  losing  their  beauty  or  interest. 

Next,  in  order,  come  the  moral  fictions.  Being 
no  antiquarian,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  those  to  which  iBsop  stands  god-father,  and 
that  chiefly  to  remark  the  exceedingly  crude  state 
of  literary  economy  in  those  daya.  Short  as  are 
those  fables,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  neces- 


sary that  each  of  them  should  contain  an  idea — 
cocBter  ao  equal  doom  with  the  Don,  thoogh  by  that  it  should  illustrate  with  clearness  and  aimpli* 

city,  some  moral  truth,  whose  drapery  of  fiction 
shows  that  truth,  even  then,  found  it  needful  to 
sacrifice  to  the  graces. 

Among  the  modem  fables,  written  professedly  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  (for  whom  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  wind-mills  are  stated  to  be  kept  in  ceaseless 
motion,)  Telemachus  is  most  widely  known.  How 
pure  there  is  the  conception  of  character,  how  clear- 
ly defined  the  plan,  how  gradaally  and  perfectly 
unfolded  and  developed !  There  we  find  the  devout 
in  religion,  the  bright  and  sound  in  morals  and  phi- 
losophy, adorned  and  animated  by  the  novelties  of 
adventure,  the  graces  of  language,  the  poetry  of 
nature  and  the  imagination. 

Coming  nearer  home,  where  shall  be  found  a 
teacher  so  faithful,  so  unpresuming,  of  such  touch- 
ing simplicity,  who  portrays,  with  so  much  truth 
and  tenderness,  the  fireside  virtues  and  their  ac- 
companying pleasnres,  who  points  out,  as  with  a 
divining  rod,  the  deep  wells  of  domestic  sympathy, 
the  rich  afifeotions  of  home  and  kindred,  so  pure 
and  perfect  in  their  Joys,  and  therefore  so  blessedly 


Bi^ereot  means:  his  opponents  were  their  own 
^veogers;  but  now,  as  then,  by  the  wind-mills,  do 
»^  owners  thereof  grind  their  own  bread,  nor  can 
vs  expect  them  to  witness,  without  wrath,  any  ef- 
forts, however  humble,  at  their  demolition.  And 
Dov,  DO  mors  than  in  days  when  Paul  stopped  the 
^nnations  of  the  damjsel  of  Philippi,  **  who  brought 
wr  aasters  much  gain  by  soothsaying,"  will  men, 
"or women  either,"  be  content  that  the  spirit,  whose 
promptings  bring  them  also  much  gain,  should  be 
»orcised,  or  endangered  by  the  rebuke  of  troth. 
^  wind-mills,  whose  obtrusive  arms  are  in 
P^nal  motion  in  every  city  and  village  of  our 
^"ioimhreateniog  more  fatally  the  brains  of  the 
"nfwtonties  within  their  reach,  than  did  the  Span- 
^  OMs,  those  of  Don  Quixote,  those  wind-mills  by 
*bieb  the  proprietors  furnish  monthly,  weekly  and 
<iaily,alaigs  portion  of  the  mental  aliment  (1)  of 
^  fellow  citixens,  are  what,  to  be  rightly  under- 
1^  »e  must  designate  in  the  language  as  ex- 
wnwely  appropriated  to  them,  as  "  thee  and  thou'* 
HtotheQoskers,  thegrtcefol  fictions,  the  chaste 
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united  in  their  sorrows — in  all  these  thin^,  where 
shall  we  look  for  the  eqaal  of  the  good  old  Vicar  ? 

**  Bat  all  ihifi  is  matter  needless,  of  importless 
burden.** 

We  shall  see.  Let  us  reflect  then,  how  many 
adjuncts,  how  many  resources,  how  great  labors 
must  have  been  found  necessary  by  those  teachers 
and  authors,  who  have  succeeded  in  persuading, 
amusing  or  delighting  mankind,  before  they  could 
attain  that  result— before  they  could  produce  such 
sketches,  such  pictures  as  those  to  which  we  have 
presumed  to  refer.  How  mature  a  judgment  must 
they  have  acquired  to  keep  truth  ever  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  how  much  skill  in  arraying  her  with  a  deli- 
cacy and  propriety,  which  should  not,  for  a  moment, 
obseure  the  brightness  of  her  countenance,  or  de- 
fbrm  the  graces  of  her  person — how  deep  a  feeling 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  heart  of  man,  to  at- 
tract and  win ;  how  deep  a  knowledge  of  the  evils 
of  his  nature,  and  how  judicious  an  application  of 
it  to  warn  and  correct ;  how  quick  and  happy  a 
perception  of  his  follies  and  weaknesses,  so  that  to 
strengthen  he  may  amnse  without  disgusting ;  how 
keen  a  relish  for  the  charms  of  nature,  that  they 
may  mingle  in  his  pages  so  as  to  refresh  and  adorn 
his  pictures ! 

And  now,  we  would  ask,  where  in  the  illimitable 
expanse  of  **  Original  Tales,**  whose  **  stagnant 
torrents**  surround  us  on  all  sides,  are  we  to  look 
for  such  qualities !  Or  can  they  be  called  "  Ori- 
ginal Tales,"  which,  originality y  have  none  1  W hat 
idea  should  we  entertain  of  the  *'  originality*'  of  a 
gallery  of  paintings,  the  only  variety  among  which 
should  be  a  somewhat  diversified  grouping  of  the 
figures,  the  expressions,  attitudes  and  coloring  being 
Boch  that  one  might  stand  for  all  \  And  is  not  this 
the  case  with  these  writings !  Such  knowledge  of 
their  art  as  the  authors  possess,  is  derived,  not 
from  that  observation  and  study  which  may  lead  to 
a  thorough  understanding  and  just  appreciation  of 
human  nature,  as  it  performs  its  part  before  them ; 
not  from  the  examination  of  the  records  left  us  by 
men  of  genius  of  their  skill  in  penetrating  that  most 
complicated  of  labyrinths,  the  heart,  and  in  de- 
scribing it  with  the  alternate  strength  and  weak- 
ness, smiles  and  tears,  confusion  and  harmony, 
which  astonish  and  delight.  These  true  oracles 
they  heed  not*— imagination  is  suflicient  guide — and 
for  such  books,  they  are  old-fashioned,  vulgar;  they 
suited  the  times  for  which  they  were  written — we  are 
further  advanced .  To  the  stagnant  waters  of  ftsh- 
ionable  novels,  then,  do  they  betake  themselves, 
drinking  in  large  draughts  the  inspiration  of  those 
mockeries,  those  vague  shadows  of  man,  his  exis- 
tence and  its  purposes  there  furnished.  From 
thence  are  reproduced  the  heroes  and  heroine*s  who 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  stature  and  com- 
plexion ;  their  loves  and  friendships,  their  impossi- 
ble adventures,  the  tone  of  their  conversations, 
where  flippancy  and  frivolity  are  expected  to  pass 


as  ease  and  elegance,  where  maukish  senlimeDtali. 
ties  are  paraded  as  feeling ;  their  suspicions,  jeal- 
ousies, quarrels  and  reconcilements,  are  all  of  ooe 
class.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  a  spice  of 
idiom ;  the  Shibboleth  that  betrays  the  birth-place 
of  its  owner. 

There  is  also  a  second  class  of  these  things,  stand- 
ing forth  somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  first,  when 
wealth  and  fashion  and  **  gentle  blood,**  and  thoM 
refinements  and  elegancies  of  taste  and  edacation, 
which  wealth  procures  and  fashion  sanctions,  an 
held  up  to  view  only  to  show  their  ntter  incom- 
patibility with  virtue  and  usefulness.  We  bare, 
also,  interesting  and  instructive  tales  to  allarenevly 
married  ladies  into  due  attention  to  tbe  mysteriei 
of  house-keeping,  and  others  which  treat  of  the 
subliraer  arts  of  "  shopping.** 

**  Hurry  comes  from  the  devil,  and  slow  advance- 
ment from  Allah,**  says  the  Turk.  Were  be  bid- 
den to  apply  his  adage  to  these  authors,  he  would 
find  his  ideas^  as  much  confounded  as  were  the 
Satyr^s,  when  the  traveller  blew  hot  and  cold : 

**  Slil]  hurry,  fauriy,  on  they  go  !*' 

but  their  advancement  is  invisible. 

We  are  no  Utilitarian.  The  beauties  of  tbe  ex- 
ternal work)  delight  us  for  their  beauty*s  sake,  for 
the  delicious  repose  and  pleasing  thraldom  ioto 
which  they  lull  us :  and  not  less  strong  is  oar  faith 
in  the  grace  and  grandeur  of  the  world  withio ; 
fain  would  we,  that  they  should  be  made  manife^M 
to  us  now,  as  of  yore,  in  forms  of  such  tratb  aod 
perfection  as  shall  harmonize  with,  while  tbej  en- 
hance the  charms  of  actual  existence. 

But  is  tbe  present  state  of  things  to  lead  to  this 
consummation !  Never !  Not  of  the  spirit  an 
bom  these  effusions  against  which  we  raise  tfax 
voice,  but  of  that  ideality,  whose  immediate  pro- 
genitor is  acquisitiveness.  And  to  whose  account 
are  placed  iJl  these  frail,  feeble,  distorted  literary 
monsters  1  To  thine,  oh  patient,  and  rooch  endur- 
ing public !  How  well  would  a  little  of  tbe  on* 
reasonable  simplicity  of  the  Satyr  stead  thee  against 
these  triflers  with  thy  dignity  and  common  tense, 
whom  thou  sufferest  to  blow  hjt  and  cold  upon  thee. 
They  bow  down  before  thee ;  they  proclaim  at  tbe 
street  comers  snd  npon  the  house-tops  thy  might 
and  supremacy,  while  all  things  false,  faolty  aod 
enormoos  which  they  create,  are  imputed  to  the 
'* public  taste;**  they  affect  awe  and  sahmisMon, 
and  lull  thee  to  sleep  with  the  music  of  their  flatte- 
ries. O,  most  delicate  monster !  the  blind  ore  of 
Ariosto,  Polyphemus,  after  the  experiments  of  that 
first  of  opticians,  Ulysses,  were  never  so  deeeirn 
and  defrauded  as  thon !  Longer  to  endure  these  in- 
dignities would  be  to  confess  thyself  an  eyeless  and 
toothless  monster.  Rouse  thyself  then,  and  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  thy  true  lovers  and  faithful  servaots, 
by  withdrawing  thy  countenance  from  these  pan- 
sites,  and  issue  thy  edict  for  the  restoration  of  ib* 
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ancient  rale  of  letters,  whose  laws  are  as  inviolable 
u  the  lavs  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — whose  jus- 
tice is  inflexible,  and  which  knoweth  no  respect  of 
persons. 

Aod  jre,  whose  lips  have  been  touched  with  the 
sacred  fire,  who  have  drank  at  the  limpid  and  in- 
rigoraiing  stream  of  true  literature,  whose  ears, 
iltoDed  to  the  music  of  Apollo^s  lute,  list  not  the 
boaise  and  feeble  tones  of  imitators ;  have  ye  no 
ftoii  in  this  thing  1  Gird  on  now  your  armor ;  make 
hard  jour  faces  agraiost  the  foe ;  demand  "of  them 
if  high  porposes  are  to  be  served,  lofty  ends  attain- 
ed by  their  feeble  and  lawless  incursions  npoo  do- 
Daias,  in  which  they  have  no  birthright ;  but,  if 
the  beads  aod  hearts  of  the  band  are  as  impenetra- 
ble to  argument,  as  were  the  feathers  of  the  Har- 
pies to  the  weapon  of  Astolpho,  sound  then  the 
magic  horn  of  wit,  redouble  blast  on  blast,  and  the 
Tielory  is  yours. 

Washrngtm,  1843. 


MOONLIGHT  MUSINGS.— No.  L 

BT     B,    B.    BALI. 

Wbow  face  is  that  in  the  scowling  aVy, 
Peering  askant  thro*  the  sabis  cloud  7 

Her  head  is  bald,  and  her  eyes  are  dry, 
And  biackneas  weaves  her  shroud  1 

See  bow  the  scud  goes  flying  past ! 

The  faint  old  Moon  will  die  at  last ! 

Aod,  bark !  1  hear  the  rising  blast, 
Go  whirling  by. 

Yes,  the  dim  old  Moon  is  about  to  die, 

Aod  the  nwoming  winds  j;o  bowling  by. 

Her  faee  is  pale  and  thin  and  wan ; 

Sorrow  has  8t«Dip*d  its  impress  there : 
The  bright  bewitching  smile  is  gone, 

The  smile  so  sweetly  fair ! 
0 !  fair  was  ber's  a  month  ago, 
When,  like  Diana's  silver  bow, 
She  hang  upon  tb'  horizon  low, 

A  radiant  rare ; 
firigfat,  as  the  pure  and  sparkling  gem, 
That  glitters  in  kingly  diadem. 

0!  when  she  in  her  beauty  flung. 
The  radiance  of  her  silver  beams ; 

Where  evening*8  zephyrs  softest  sung. 
Or  in  the  depths  of  mirroring  streams ; 

How  many  a  soul  on  seraph's  wing, 

Wiih  brilliant  liright  imagining, 

Has  gone  to  wbiJre  the  angels  sing, 
Those  stars  among ; 

And  with  the  Vapt  angelic  throng, 

Pour'd  forth  the  gushing  tide  of  song  T 

How  many  a  soul  has  wandered  there  I 

Wander*d  away  from  Earth  and  Time ! 
Forgot  the  sorrow,  pain  sod  care, 

Aod  sought  the  far-off  spirit-clime ! 
Ah !  there  the  long,  long  parted  meet. 
The  voice  of  joy  is  thrilling  sweet. 
And  Seraph  tones  in  gladness  greet. 

With  song  sublime ! 
The  Heav'nly  guest,  who  'rsptur'd  roves. 
Thro*  flowery  meads  and  golden  groves. 


Bright,  blessed  place  I  O,  w  ho  may  know, 
The  bliss  that  thrills  the  human  soul ; 

Where  crystal  streams  in  music  flow, 
And  choral  hymns  eternal  roll  ? 

But,  ah !  it  must  the  soul  suffice. 

To  know  that  in  those  upper  skies, 

A  spint'land  of  glory  lies ! 
Where  man  may  go ! 

A  land  of  bright  perennial  bloom, 

Forever  barr*d  from  deathless  doom. 

I  may  not  now  those  glories  tell : 
Those  scenes  of  bliss,  I  may  not  sing  ; 

Tho*  there  my  fond  aff'ectionj  dwell, 
'Round  holiest  objects  clustering. 

I  know  my  own  heart's  Love  is  there. 

Celestial,  in  that  }nirer  air, 

O,  God!  so  I  her  rapture  share. 
My  soul  shall  swell. 

With  thankful  song,  and  truthful  praise. 

While  Seraphs  trill  their  Heav'nly  lays. 

Pale  Moon !  that  look'st  so  worn  and  ill. 

How  many  a  tale  thy  lipa  could  tell ! 
Tales,  that  would  cause  the  eyea  to  All, 

Tales  that  the  hardest  heart  would  swell. 
Ah,  yes  !  frail  man  was  made  to  mourn. 
And  many  a  heart  by  sorrow  torn. 
And  many  a  spirit  weak  and  worn, 

Shall  sigh  until 
The  breath  of  Heav'o's  eternal  clime. 
Shall  heal  the  cureless  wounds  of  Time. 

Yes,  Luna,  from  thy  lofiy  steep, 
In  Heav'n's  pore  vault,  full  well  I  know  • 

Thine  eyes  have  not  refosed  to  weep. 
O'er  sorrowing  scenes  below. 

No  need  that  Fancy  plume  her  wing, 

No  need  from  other  climes  to  bring, 

The  tearful  tales  o(  suffering. 
Misfortune,  pain  snd  wo. 

Thank  God !  that  grief  and  dark  distress, 

Mar  not  the  angels'  blessedness. 

But  thou  art  gone.    Pale  Moon,  farewell ! 

Thy  glimmering  ray  no  more  I  aee ; 
'Tis  meet  thy  mournful  death  to  tell. 

And  drop  a  tear  for  thee ! 
Darkness  may  shroud  thy  lonely  bier; 
But  thou,  fair  orb,  shah  re-appear; 
And  in  thy  pristine  beauty  here. 

More  glorious  rise, 

And  tread  the  skies, 
A  very  Queen ;  the  brightest  gem, 
That  studs  the  Evening's  diadem. 


TWILIGHT. 

BT  HUBBAID  M.  DALBT. 

She  comes !  she  comes  !  in  her  still  holy  power, 
The  gentle  spirit  of  the  Twilight  Hour ; 
'Luming  again  the  dim  and  shadowy  track, 
That  down  the  tides  of  time,  conducts  us  back 
To  those  past  scenes,  which,  or  of  weal  or  woe. 
Do  o'er  each  present  hour,  some  influence  throw. 
Joys  broken  spells  restored  to  heauty  bright. 
Shed  o'er  her  path  their  soft  rich  floods  of  light ; 
Flowers,  faded  once,  again  their  odors  breathe. 
And  round  her  brow,  gay  blooming  chaplets  wreathe. 

Tt  often  yields  delight  our  view  to  cast 

Upon  the  pleasures  of  the  happy  past ; 

Whose  fond  remembrance  in  each  present  hour 
Steals  o'er  the  soul  with  geutly  soothing  power ; 
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So  too  a  mournful  ioy  it  gives  to  dwell 

Awhile  upon  the  Eloomy  «l(Hdea  thnt  felt 
Around  our  patn,  when  He  who  save  each  gem, 
ThHt  shed  its  lustre  from  1ove*s  nisdem, 

Bereft  the  spirit  of  her  cherished  prize, 

And  bore  the  jewel  to  its  natire  skies. 

And  though  the  heart  has  once  been  torn  by  woes 
That  will  not  heal,  by  wounds  that  will  not  close, 
I'ill  He  shall  come  whose  power  alone  can  steep 
Each  pulse  of  anguish  in  unihrohbing  sleep ; 
Yet  there's  an  influence  in  the  lengthened  sigh — 
Time  wafts  sround  U9  as  he  passes  by ; 
A  soothing  balm,  his  trembling  kiss  contains, 
A  gentle  charm  lirealbea  in  his  whivpered  strains, 
That  blunts  the  keenest  of  each  piercing  grief. 
And  yield,  at  least,  the  semblance  of  relief. 

And  then,  when  each  rebeliioas  tbooght  'w  still, 
When  we  have  bowed  submissive  to  His  will, 
Whose  arm  sustained  us,  when  the  tide  of  woe 
Did  o'er  our  souls  in  raging  billows  flow — 
When  we  have  known  how  vain  those  pleasures  are 
That  earth  holds  forth  to  cheer  the  path  of  care ; 
We  feel  it  good  often  our  view  to  cast 
Upon  the  sorrows  of  the  mournful  past, 
And  see,  smid  the  clouds  of  other  days. 
Some  lights  to  guide  us  in  our  future  ways. 

7*hen  lead  thou  on!  sweet  spirit,  let  us  rove 
To  haunts  once  lighted  by  the  star  of  Love — 

Lead  on  !  for  'mid  the  winds  that  by  me  stray, 

I  hear  sweet  voices  calling  me  away  ; 
Whose  low -breathed  tones,  as  near  me  now  they  float. 
Wake  in  my  heart  full  many  a  chiming  note. 

And  see !  engirt  in  robes  of  spotless  hue. 

Who,  who  are  they  that  there  op)x>se  our  view  T 
What  beings  those  that  in  such  beauty  rise  ? 
Or  do  they  come  descending  from  the  skies  7 

Methinks  the  Angels  csnnot  be  more  bright 
Than  yonder  forms  thnt  meet  my  raptuml  sight, 
'    What  lofiy  virtue !  what  serene  content ! 

What  eenile  firmness  with  afTeclion  blent ! 
What  softness  mingles  with  the  queen-like  air, 
That  marks  the  person  of  the  elder  fair ! 
And  Oh,  how  bright!  how  fondly  bright  the  smile, 
That  lingers  round  the  youniter's  brow  the  while ! 
How  like  the  radiance  of  the  sinless  dove. 
Her  eye  beams  forth  its  tendcniess  and  love ! 

On,  on  they  come.    And  now  no  more  unknown, 
I  feel  their  arras  in  fondness  round  me  thrown  ; 
My  mother's  form  bends  o'er  me,  and  1  hear 
My  sister's  Toice  breathe  softly  in  mine  ear. 
Words  silent,  long,  their  accents  lune  again, 
And  sweetly  murmur  love's  undying  strain; 
Affection's  fingers  too  awake  the  strings 
To  higher  numbers,  now  the  music  rings; 
Memory  unites  to  swell  the  concord  sweet. 
And  buried  joys  their  thrilling  notes  repeat. 

As,  waOed  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Fslls  on  t.^  ear  some  fairy  minstrelsy 
That  plaintive  dies,  or  merry  peals  along 
As  Zephyrs  list,  or  join  the  swelling  song; 
And  as  at  times  across  the  morning  sky, 
Sunshine  and  clouds  in  rapid  changes  fly ; 
So  round  me  now  appear  to  swell  the  lays, 
That  breathe  the  music  of  departed  days ; 
So  in  swift  flight  seem  now  around  me  cast 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  the  changeful  past. 

They  fade ! — alas !  the  gentle  vision's  fled ; 

No  more  I  see  its  beauty  o'er  me  shed ; 
And  yet,  meihinks,  that  still  they  hover  near 
The  spirit  shapes  of  those  forever  dear; 

And  ihoutfh  unseen,  that  now  their  beaming  eyes 

Are  gazing  on  me  from  Uie  azure  skies. 
And  'tis  perchance  their  voices  whisperinx  bjr 
That  gives  such  sweetness  to  the  evening  s  sigh  ; 

The  gentle  fluttering  of  their  Angel  wings. 

That  wake  the  soothing  tones  of  mem'ry's  strings. 

Spirit  of  Twilight,  vision  of  an  hour ! 

Farewell !  to  thee,  tn  all  thy  holy  power ! 
Farewell !  for  eailjr  clad  in  robes  of  light, 
The  stars  are  dancing  in  the  balls  of  night. 


Farewell !    And  as  thoa  reach'st  thy  home  again 

With  the  bright  forms  **  that  lingered  in  thy  train ; 
O  send !  in  all  the  lisbt  that  round  thee  beams, 
Thy  sister  "  spirit  of  oor  midnight  dreans, 

Whose  voice  may  breathe  those  songs  unsaog  by  thet, 

That  linger  yet  in  cells  of  memory. 
Ludt,  VtrginuL 


Notfcf s  oe  Nete  mom. 

RtrsCHBifBtBOKi's  SiBiBS.  First  Booka  of  Nataral  His- 
tory— Molluscs :  Elements  of  Conchology,  preuarv<)  for 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  W.  §.  w.  Ru$cb«D- 
berver.  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  N.,  &c.  dtc.,  frDathn^xt 
of  Milne  Edwards  and  Achille  Comte,  profeison of  Ni> 
tural  History  in  the  Colleges  of  Henry  IV.,  and  C(l«r!^ 
magne,  with  plates.    Turner  and  Fisher.  PhilHdelphiL 

These  books  come  to  us  rery' respectably  and  hijthlj  rr< 
commended.  Some  of  the  most  competent  judges  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  country,  have  passed  the  highest  en- 
comiums upon  them  and  their  author.  With  sach  tesiiaio- 
nials  in  their  favor,  it  would  be  presumption  for  us,  tod 
nugatory,  to  nut  our  names  to  the  paper  also.  They  »re 
good  stuff— these  books, — the  publisners  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
count them  freely,  and  schools  to  circulate  them  rtg^Hy. 
If  these  books,  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which,  to  nlD^ 
tenths  of  our  academic  graduates  is  utterly  useless,  were 
made  lezt-booka  in  our  schools,  and  the  time  which  is  there 
devoted  to  the  **  horned  langtiages."  siven  to  snch  useful 
and  practical,  instructive  and  profitable  treatises  u  tkcM, 
our  word  for  it,  vast  improvements  in  education  xod  ti 
mind,  would  manifest  themselves  in  the  neit  generatioi 
We  are  no  enemies  to  Latin  and  Greek  in  their poper  pla- 
ces— but  we  have  ever  thought,  that  an  tindue  imponance  is 
attached  to  them  in  the  system  of  education.  There  is  not 
a  college  without  its  professorships  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
few  indeed  with  a  professorship  of  our  own  UngQaie.i^e 
most  diflicult  of  all  to  be  spoken  or  written  correctly.  Wc 
-  recollect  to  have  seen  a  pamphlet  put  forth  by  a  cenua 
professor  of  one  of  the  **  learned  langnages"  in  the  l Di- 
versity of  London,  showing  how  utterly  impossible  ii  isto 
speak  and  write  English  correctly  without  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  it  reminded  us  of  the  storr  of  fortifyioc 
the  city— ••  Leather's  the  thing  after  all."  *Thii  learwd 
professor's  practice  gave  the  lie  to  his  theoly  on  ainnt 
every  paae,  for  the  pamphlet  abounded  with  frammaiica! 
'errors.  He  w*as  most  cunning  in  Latin  and  Greek, >e:  til 
of  his  skill  in  those  languages  did  not  enable  him  town.e 
in  his  own  vemsoular  tongue,  scarcely  with  decency  His 
blunders  in  English,  if  committed  by  one  of  hispupiUiio 
Latin  thesis,  would  have  lost  him  his  diploma.  Give  Uta 
to  the  youth  of  fortune— i^  he  have  a  Jtuiey  fv  tt-»bo 
can  afford  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  gmtificaiionof 
literary  pursuits— but  for  the  vouth  of  scanty  meHns— »» 
can  barely  afford  time  for  efiucatton,  "fling  Latin  loibc 
dogs,"  and  put  in  his  hands  such  useful  and  practical 
books  ss  those  of  the  Ruschenberger's  Series,  aad  others 
of  kindred  tendency. 

Thb  Enctclopadia  of  Gbookapht:  oonprtsin*  a  con- 
plete  description  of  the  earth,  physical,  statistical,  cinl 
and  political ;  exhibiting  its  relation  to  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, its  physical  structure,  the  natural  history  of  each 
country,  and  the  industry,  commerce,  political  instiu- 
tions,  and  civil  and  social  state  of  all  nations.    By  Hup 
Murray,  F.  R.  S.  E.    Revised,  with  additions,  by  Tho- 
mas G.  Bradford.    The  whole  bronght  up  to  the  present 
time.    Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchara. 
This  is  another  of  those  marvellously  chesppeUicati^*^'; 
the  first  part  only  of  which  has  as  yet  reached  us.    It  •')>> 
be  completed  in  twenty- four  parts,  and  a  part  i»  publii*^<i 
every  two  weeks,  at  25  cents.  The  work  will  contain  ahoot 
two  thousand  pages,  eleven  hundred  engravings,  and  op- 
wards  of  eighty  maps.    The  enterprising  publishers  are  d^ 
termined  to  apart  no  expense  in  getting  up  this  very  v«'<ia- 
ble  publication.    They  have  alreadv  expended  upwards  ol 
eleven  thousand  dollara  upon  it.    We  shall  defer  a  tsfif*^ 
extended  and  particular  fioliee  of  it,  until  we  see  more  ot 
the  other  parts— with  the  first  of  which  ws  are  itally  »' 
lighted. 
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SONG. 

BY  B«  B.  HALK. 

EoU  cm — loU  on^thou  glori<ra«  day  I 
Bereft  of  care — ^uoknown  to  sorrow — 

Aod  you,  ye  darksome  tboughls,  away  ! 
Dim  not  my  joy  to-morrow. 

T^pre*s  a  time  when  the  wenry  heart  is  low ; 

Tb«Te*8  a  time  when  the  gushing  tear-drops  mo ; 
Whea  the  springs  of  joy  hare  ceas'd  to  flow, 

Aad  the  springs  of  grief  begun. 
Bat  away  !  ye  trembling  times,  away  ! 
HauDt  not  my  buoyant  soul  to-day. 

i  know  ye  all !  but  I  know  beside. 
There's  a  time  to  dance,  and  a  time  to  sjng ', 

A  time  to  laugh,  and  a  time  to  glide 
Aroand  the  graceful  ring. 

A  time,  when  hearts  in  unison  beat. 

To  the  tuneful  trip  of  sprightly  feet. 

Tnere*s  a  time  to  live,  and  a  time  to  die  I 

And  thus  the  Royal  Preacher  said  : 
Bat  a  far  more  glorious  time,  say  I, 

Is  the  glorioas  lima  to  wedf 
Wben  trusting  hearts,  in  truthful  tether, 
Link  soul  and  soul  for  life  together ! 

Two  spaifcUng  waves — two  crystal  streaiBS— > 

Two  kindred  eloods,  at  rise  of  sun ; 
Two  dulcet  tones — two  silvery  beams'— 

Rach  mingling  into  one ; — 
Emblems  of  love  !  but  emblems  never, 
Of  love  that  breathea  and  bums  forever. 

0,  if  there  be,  in  life  below, 
Aogbt,  that  can  chase  dull  care  away ; 

Or  bid  th*  intruding  trouble  go, 
ft  Is  the  wedding-Hay  ! 

liod  Mess  it !  may  he  ever  bless, 

The  royal  nmd  to  fasppiness. 


THE  GOLD  MINES. 

{TranslaUd  from  the  Oerman.) 

The  Simplon  road,  in  descending  to  Lake  Ma- 
jcar,  crosses  several  tin]e8,on  beautifully  construct- 
ed bridge^,  the  river  Coccia,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  ralley.  Afler  having  passed  one  of  these 
brMges,  callcsd  the  Ponte  Maggiore,  it  reaches  the 
Tilley  of  Anzasca,  conducting  to  Mount  Rosa. 
This  znagnificeot  mountain,  which  is  computed  to 
•>e  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  lower  than  Mount 
Blanc,  is  Tisible  from  nearly  every  part  of  Lom- 
bordy;  bat  the  valley  is  still  more  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  admiration  to  its  people,  for  it  shuts 
withia  its  bosom,  that  most  powerful  of  all  talis* 
mani^ — gold. 


the  employing  of  more  than  five  thousand  slaves 
to  work  them,  from  fear  that  the  farmers  should 
become  too  wealthy.  Afterwards  only  a  thousand 
workmen  labored  there,  and  now  even  that  number 
is  greatly  diminished.  Nevertheless,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  have  the  privilege  of  seeking 
gold,  and  many  of  them,  who,  from  their  occupa- 
tions, are  styled  **  Mineral!,"  have  no  other  profes- 
sion. 

It  was  related  to  us,  that  on  dark  and  stormy 
nights,  these  Minerali  observed  little  lights  shining 
on  the  hills,  and  if  in  the  morning  they  could  find 
the  exact  spot  where  they  appeared,  gold  was  cer- 
tain to  reward  the  search.  This  seemed  romantic 
enough  to  excite  our  curiosity,  but  for  sometime 
we  gained  few  satisfactory  answers  to  our  ques- 
tions on  the  subject.  At  length  we  were  so  forta- 
nate  as  to  meet  an  Italian,  who  w^as  disposed  to  be 
more  intelligible,  and  our  readers,  if  they  please, 
can,  like  ourselves,  attribute  the  origin  of  the  storm- 
fires  of  Anzasca,  to  the  cause  we  are  about  to  re- 
late. 

"I  have  seen  them  myself,**  said  the  Italian, 
"  and  they  differ  wholly  from  the  common /ue/o/- 
let.  Formerly,  the  road  from  tjake  Majeur  to  the 
western  cantons  of  Switzerland,  ran  through  the 
valley  of  Anzasca,  and  I  once  happened  to  be  de- 
tained in  a  hut  situated  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
wildest  defiles,  by  a  violent  storm  which  rendered 
our  horses  ungovernable.  As  I  was  seated  on  a 
bench,  gazing  drowsily  from  the  window — for,  there 
was  no  bed  in  the  establishment,  save  that  of  my 
host,  and  of  that  I  would  not  deprive  him — I  perceiv- 
ed several  pale  lights  at  a  distance  among  the  rocks. 
I  at  first  thought  they  shone  from  the  casement 
of  some  hut,  but  remembering  that  portion  of  the 
mountain  was  uninhabited,  and  in  truth,  uninhabi- 
table, I  arose  from  my  seat,  and  asked  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  the  capse  of  the  phenomenon.  While 
I  spoke,  the  lights  disappeared,  but  a  moment  aDer, 
was  visible  in  another  place,  as  if  the  person  who 
carried  it,  had  passed  around  a  rock.  The  tem- 
pest continued  during  this  time  to  rage  with  a  fury 
which  threatened  to  crush  our  miserable  place  of 
refuge,  and  to  hurl  down  the  very  mountains  them- 
selves, and  the  night  was  so  dark  we  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  earth  from  the  sky. 

"  See,  it  is  there  again  !*'  I  exclaimed,  "  tell  me 
then,  what  is  it  V 

"  It  is  the  lamp  of  Lelia,**  ejaculated  one  of  our 
host*s  children,  ** Father!  rouse  yourself,  oh!  Ba- 
tista, Vittorio !  Lelia  is  on  the  mountains  !" 

**  At  these  cries,  the  family  arose,  and  all  standing 
before  the  window,  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  flashes, 


PUny  mentions  these  mines,  which  mustTormerly 
hrvebecnofmuchimportance,  as  the  senate  forbade  which  continued  to  shine  during  the  greater  part 
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of  the  night,  though  at  long  inter vab.  The  occa- 
pants  of  the  hut  willingly  told  me  all  they  knew 
concerning  these  lights,  bat  only  on  condition  that 
I  would  be  silent  whenever  they  appeared,  and  al- 
low them  to  observe  with  attention,  the  exact  spot 
where  they  gleamed. 

"  To  render  my  story  intelligible,  I  mast  inform 
yoa  that  the  Minerali  and  the  farmers  compose  two 
distinct  classes  in  the  valley  of  Anzasca.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  former,  when  they  make  it  their  sole 
profession,  is  regarded  as  disgraceful  by  the  other 
inhabitants  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  regular  indus- 
try, and  in  fact,  the  conduct  of  the  Minerali  offers 
some  apology  for  what  might  otherwise  seem  an 
illiberal  prejudice.  They  are  profligate  and  quar- 
relsome ;  at  one  period  rich,  and  at  another  perish- 
ing with  hanger.  To  be  brief,  they  are  liable  to 
all  the  calamities,  both  moral  and  physical,  which 
befall  men,  like  gamblers  for  example,  who  cannot 
calculate  on  the  benefits  of  regular  labor. 

"  Notwithstanding,  they  are  naturally  a  fine  race 
of  men,  hardy,  courageous,  and  often  remarkably 
handsome.  They  dispense  liberally  what  they  have 
gained  easily,  and  if,  one  day  they  crouch,  half 
dead  with  hunger,  like  wild  animals  basking  in  the 
sun ;  the  next  morning,  if  fortune  prove  smiling, 
they  appear  gay  and  brilliant,  the  true  lords  of  the 
valley.  The  Minerali  sometimes  talk  of  love,  and 
though  they  rarely  win  the  hand,  they  often  touch 
the  heart  of  the  pretty  maidens  of  Anzasca.  If 
their  sighs  are  coldly  greeted,  they  seek  comrades 
still  more  savage  than  themselves,  and  whose  arms 
,  are  al  ways  open  to  brave  and  desperate  men.  They 
change  their  profession,  and  haunt  the  main  roads 
when  nights  are  dark  and  travellers  unguarded ;  or, 
they  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the  regular  ban- 
ditti, who  rob  by  thousands,  and  whose  booty  is  a 
province  or  a  kingdom. 

''  Francesco  Martelli  was  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Minerali  in  the  valley.  He  was  savage,  I  ad- 
mit, but,  that  is  the  trait  of  his  class,  and  it  was 
atoned  for  by  so  many  good  qualities,  that  even  the 
farmers — at  least  those  who  had  no  daughters  to 
be  married — found  pleasure  in  his  society.  Fran- 
cesco sang  with  such  melancholy  sweetness,  that 
the  old  women  shed  tears  while  listening.  He  had 
one  of  those  tender  and  touching  voices  which  sink 
in  the  memory  at  the  first  utterance,  and  which 
seem,  when  heard  again,  to  be  the  realization  of  a 
pleasant  dream. 

'*  Lelia  was  the  only  person  in  the  valley  who  had 
never  heard  Francesco  sing.  All  the  other  mai- 
dens, either  secretly  or  openly,  under  one  pretext 
or  another,  had  satisfied  their  curiosity.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  of 
Anzasca.  Jjelia  was  very  young — scarcely  six- 
teen, but  her  position  as  an  only  child,  and  her  for- 
tane,  consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  Austrian 
pounds,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other 
inhabitants.    Her  features  were  regularly  beautiful, 


but  though  perfectly  well  proportioned,  her  form 
was  so  slight  and  petite,  and  her  manners  so  timid 
and  youthful,  that  she  was  always  regarded  as  a 
child.  The  heiress  of  old  Niccoli,  was  the  itUe 
given  her  by  parents  who  sought  to  excite  the  fu- 
ture ambition  of  their  sons,  but  Lelia  still  appeared 
to  them,  a  little  insignificant  being. 

'^  Her  mother  bad  died  at  her  birth ;  and  dutiog 
several  years,  the  life  of  the  infant  bad  been  pre- 
served, or  rather  her  death  prevented,  but  by  a  kiihi 
of  miracle.    -Even  after  her  disease,  whatever  it 
was,  had  yielded  to  the  untiring  cares  of  her  fa- 
ther, her  condition  was  rather  the  absence  of  illoess 
than  the  presence  of  health ;  and,  the  sorrowful  re- 
membrance of  her  snflferings  had  implanted  a  ner- 
vous timidity,  which,  in  a  more  refined  land,  wouid 
have  been  deemed  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  fediDg. 
In  a  manner  deprived  of  intercourse  with  the  young 
girls  of  her  age,  by  this  peculiarity  of  her  aitoa- 
tioD,  she  was  excluded  from  it  still  more  by  aaotbei 
reason.     Her  frame  was  feeble  and  languid,  hot 
she  had  cultivated  her  mind.     Music,  which  she 
passionately  loved,  had  initiated  her  in  poetry,  and 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  doctrines  of  a  certaia 
school,  poetry  does  debar  us  from  communion  with 
ignorant  and  unrefined  companions.     Since  Lelia 
had  never  sought  to  hear  the  melodies  of  Fraa- 
cesco,  we  must  attribute  it  to  an  instinct  of  terror, 
mingled  with  the  horror  excited  in  her  by  the  very 
mention  of  one  of  the  wicked  Minerali.     She  lis- 
tened to  (be  accounts  which  reached  her,  of  the 
young  Mi'neralo,  with  that  vague  and  careless  is- 
terest,  with  which  we  hear  the  description  of  a 
being  of  another  hemisphere,  and  the  history  of 
its  beauty,  and  its  habits  of  cruel  ferocity.    Hot 
the  day  came  at  last,  when  poor  Lelia  listened. 

*'  She  was  seated  alone,  as  usual,  at  the  bottom  of 
her  father^s  garden,  and  while  sewing,  she  san?  ia 
the  low  soft  tone,  characteristic  of  her  voice.  The 
enclosure  of  the  garden  on  that  side,  was  a  hedge 
of  shrubs  which  grew  along  the  summit  of  a  deep 
ravine.  Through  the  abyss,  the  river  flowed  darkly 
and  rapidly,  and  beyond,  at  a  distance  of  about  fii  ei 
hundred  feet,  a  line  of  rugged  rocks  bounded  th« 
horizon.  Her  tones  were  seldom  sufiSciently  loud  u 
reach  the  echoes  among  the  rocks,  though  somc^ 
times  in  the  fervor  of  her  enthusiasm,  she  woulj 
strive  to  win  a  repetition  of  her  songs  from  tbeK] 
fairy  minstrels  of  the  valley.  On  this  day,  &h^ 
observed  with  astonishment,  a  similar  efiect,  thoa^'*^ 
her  voice  was  faint  almost  as  a  sigh.  She  sanJ 
another  strain  a  little  louder,  the  defiance  was  ^ 
cepted,  and  a  sweet  melodious  voice  finished  hcj 
favorite  melody,  from  the  point  where  she  h:i.J 
ceased.  The  first  impulse  of  Lelia  was  to  fly — il;^ 
second,  to  remain  stationary  and  listen  again  to  iLi 
strains ;  the  third,  and  the  one  she  obeyed,  was  n 
glide  noiselessly  to  the  hedge  and  look  down  tin 
ravine,  t^  discover  whence  the  voice  proceeded. 
<*  She  found  the  echo  was  a  young  man,  occu^^^j 
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is  gtiidiogdown  the  river,  one  of  tho  rafU  which  the 
iobabiiants  of  the  Alps  employ  to  carry  their  provi- 
sions to  market ;  the  nft  was  at  this  moment,  station- 
S17  beside  the  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  The 
TOQth  was  leaning  on  his  oar,  apparently  endeavor- 
ing u>  propel  the  raft,  bat  his  eyes  were  upraised 
as  if  he  looked  for  the  apparition  of  a  star :  and 
Leila  was  convinced,  though  she  scarcely  knew 
why.  that  he  had  observed  her  through  the  trees 
white  she  sang,  and  had  adopted  this  method  of  at- 
tracting her  attention  without  startling  her.  Such 
appeared  to  be  bis  object ;  indeed,  he .  seemed  to 
hare  had  no  other,  for  after  having  gazed  an  in- 
stant, he  withdrew  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  confu- 
sion, and  poshing  the  raft,  he  was  borne  along  by 
ilie  river,  and  soon  concealed  from  view. 

"The  life  of  Lelia  was  as  calm  as  the  sleeping 
waters  of  a  lake  which  a  light  cloud  can  darken, 
or  the  wing  of  an  insect  agitate.  This  little  oc- 
coneoce  awoke  reflection,  and  snnunoned  the  sweet 
nreries  of  sixteen.  She  felt  her  cheeks  glow,  as 
liie  fancied  how  the  yonng  man  had  watched  her 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  wondered  why  he  had 
tJcpiTted  without  speaking  to  her,  after  having  suc- 
ceeded ifl  attracting  her  attention.  There  was  deli- 
cacy in  this  ruse  to  spare  her  the  surprise,  perhaps 
the  terror,  of  seeing  a  stranger  in  that  place ;  there 
was  modesty  in  the  embarrassment,  with  which  he 
fesd  withdrawn  his  glance. 

"A  week  passed  ere  she  again  saw' this  Apollo  of 
her  yooDg  imagination.    It  appeared,  as  if  they  had 
l^ome  acquainted  in  the  interval.     They  saluted 
^h other,  the  second  time  they  spoke^  and  at  length 
tfcey  conversed.    There  was  nothing  mysterious  in 
tbcir  intercourse.     He  was  probably  a  farmer's 
»D  from  the  upper  valley,  who  had  been  attracted 
lite  many  others,  by  rumors  of  the  heiress  of  old 
Nic«^i.  He  was  ignorant  of  books ;  he  loved  poetry 
rather  for  music  than  for  itself;  but,  what  did  that 
trailer  t   The  records  of  the  Creator  were  around 
snd  within  them,  and  if  denied,  the  mind  were 
P^Ten  deeply  in  the  heart.     He  was  strpng  and 
^W,  and  that  constitntes  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  a 
fragile  and  timid  woman.     He  ran  on  the  very 
^?«  of  the  precipice  ;  he  bounded  from  rock  to 
^^  in  the  torrent,  with  the  fearlessness  of  the 
^^UQois.    He  was  handsome,  brave  and  graceful, 
^^  this  glorious  being,  with  brilliant  eyes  and 
Ming  cheeks,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
Worshipped  her  loveliness,  as  the  poets  adore  the 
F^ie  Phoibos.    The  world,  hitherto  so  monotonous, 
^  empty,  80  wearisome  for  Lelia,  became  a  para- 
^ise.   One  thing  only  tormented  her;  they  had 
^n  long  enough  together,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  sixteen ;  they  were  well  acquainted,  had 
avowed  their  attachment  without  reserve,  had  even 
pli^'bted  their  faith,  and  yet  her  lover  had  never 
repealed  to  her  his  name. 

''  UUa,  while  meditating  on  this,  lamented  her 
precipitation,  but  tl  was  now  loo  late  to  remedy 


that,  and  she  resolved  to  learn  the  secret,  if  it  was 
one,  at  their  next  interview. 

"  *  My  name !'  was  his  reply  to  her  prompt  and 
candid  question  ;**  you  will  know  it  soon  enough !' 

*'  *  But  I  will  not  be  refused.  You  must  tell  me 
now,  or  at  the  latest  to-morrow  evening.' 

"*Why  to-morrow  evening?' 

"  *  Because  my  hand  will  be  demanded  to-morrow 
by  a  rich  and  handsome  young  man,  whom  my  fa- 
ther approves.  I  will  not,  at  whatever  cost,  dis- 
appoint the  cherished  wishes  of  my  only  remaining 
parent,  without  giving  him  some  satisfactory  rea- 
son. Oh  !  you  do  not  know  him ;  fortune  is  noth- 
ing in  his  estimation,  compared  with  the  happiness 
of  his  child.  You  may  be  poor,  but  you  are  good 
and  honorable,  and  therefore,  3'ou  will  not  seem  to 
him,  unworthy  of  Lelia !' 

'*  The  evening  was  dark,  but  Lelia  thought  she 
saw  her  lover  smile  as  she  spoke,  and  a  happy  be- 
lief entered  her  mind,  which  made  her  heart  beat 
quickly.  He  was  silent  fur  some  moments,  and 
appeared  agitated  by  conflicting  emotions ;  at  last, 
in  an  altered  tone,  he  answered : 

"  *  Then  it  shall  be  told  to-morrow  evening.' 

"  *  Here  V 

*' '  No,  in  the  house  of  your  father,  in  the  presence 
of  my  rival !' 

"  The  next  day  arrived,  and  with  the  formal  cere- 
monies customary  in  the  valley  on  such  occasions, 
the  suitor  whom  Lelia  had  mentioned  presented 
himself  to  ask  permission  to  pay  his  homage,  or 
rather — for  they  do  not  like  the  maidens  of  An- 
zasca  to  lose  time — to  demand  her  hand.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  connexion  in  every  way  desirable  to 
Niccoli,  for  it  was  the  best  match  between  the  vale 
of  Ossola  and  Mount  Rosa.  The  youth  was  rich, 
and  prudent  even  to  an  extreme.  What  could  a 
father  wish  more  ? 

'*  Lelia  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  to  the  very 
latest  moment,  to  approach  the  door  of  the  house 
where  her  presence  was  awaited  by  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  both  families.  While  she  abstractedly  ar- 
ranged her  dress,  she  constantly  looked  from  the 
window,  whence  she  could  see  the  great  road  and 
the  two  families  below,  and  her  suspense  became 
agony.  How  bitter  were  her  reflections  during 
this  interval !  She  began  to  believe  the  past  was 
all  a  dream,  a  fiction  of  her  imagination,  wearied 
by  poetry  and  solitude,  or  perhaps  by  suffering. 
Or  had  she  been  the  dupe  of  a  deceiver  1  The 
smile  she  had  remarked  on  her  lover's  face,  was 
it  only  the  foreteller  of  cruel  jests,  with  which  he 
might  even  now  be  amusing  his  companions,  by 
pourtraying  her  perplexity  and  despair !  Her  con- 
duct now  seemed  like  folly  and  ingratitude.  At 
length  she  obeyed  the  orders  of  her  father,  and 
took  her  station  beside  him,  with  faltering  steps, 
and  cheeks  burning  with  fever.  The  appearance 
of  the  many  persons  who  expected  her,  struck  her 
with  fright  and  difiideoce. 
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"She  looked  around  her  with  morbid  timidity, 
while  their  marble- like  gaze,  fixed  od  her  with  the 
ceremooious  rigor  of  an  antique  custom,  seemed  to 
freeze  her  heart.  Nevertheless,  there  was  one 
whose  ideas  of  couvenanceSf  strict  though  they 
were,  could  not  prevent  his  eyes  from  glistening 
with  pleasure,  and  his  arms  from  opening  towards 
her.  It  was  her  father,  who  after  regarding  her 
for  several  instants,  in  ecstasy  as  she  stood  in  her 
pure  white  drapery,  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
blessed  her  fervently. 

" '  My  daughter  !*  he  said,  and  his  smile  was 

bathed  in  tears,  *  it  is  hard  for  an  old  man  to  think 

of  severing  from  all  he  loves  in  the  world ;  but, 

the  laws'  of  nature  should  be  respected.     Young 

men  and  maidens  will  love,  to  the  end  of  time,  and 

new  ties  will  spring  from  their  union.  It  is  the 
common  fate,  my  child,  it  is  the  lot  of  woman,  and 

her  destiny.  During  sixteen  years,  I  have  watched 
over  you  as  a  miser  over  his  gold,  and  now  I  for- 
sake you ;  you,  the  treasure  of  my  life.  All  I  ask 
of  you,  is  to  obey  me  at  this  hour,  and  to  obey  me 
joyfully,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord.  After  that,  leave 
the  old  man  to  his  way,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 
He  has  seen  his  daughter  happy,  and  the  children 
of  her  children  shall  bless  his  memory.  He  has 
drnnk  the  cop  of  life,  sweet  and  bitter,  bitter  and 
sweet ;  he  has  quaffed  it  to  the  dregs,  but  it  was 
mixed  with  honey,  Lelia,  thanks  to  his  cherished 
child !  There  was  sweetness  in  it|  even  to  the  last 
dropV 

"  Lelia  threw  her  arms  around  her  father,  and 
sobbed  wildly.  She  wept  so  long  and  bitterly,  that 
the  friends  who  were  present,  forgot  their  formal 
etiquette,  and  approached  her  anxiously.  When 
at  length  she  raised  her  head,  they  saw  her  cheeks 
were  no  longer  tearful,  but  pale  and  wan  as  the 
marble  of  Cordaglia.  A  murmur  of  compassion 
arose  from  the  assistants,  and  they  whispered  one 
to  the  other, '  poor  child  !  still  so  delicate,  always 
these  old  attacks  !*  The  &ther  was  alarmed  and 
hastened  to  abridge  a  ceremony  so  formidable  to 
the  nervous  timidity  of  his  daughter. 

"  '  It  is  enough,*  said  he, '  all  will  be  finished  in 
a  moment;  Lelia,  do  you  accept  this  young  man 
for  your  betrothed  I  Say,  my  child,  one  word,  and 
all  is  over.' 

'*  Lelia  strove  in  vain  to  speak :  she  bowed  her 
head  in  token  of  assent. 

'*  ^  Friends !'  said  Niecoli, '  my  daughter  has  con- 
sented, that  is  sufficient.  My  son, salute  your  bride, 
and  then  let  us  enter  and  drink  happiness  to  the 
alliance.* 

*  **  The  young  maiden  has  not  replied,*  observed 
a  relation  of  the  young  man  in  a  cold,  ceremonious 
manner. 

"  '  Answer  then,  my  child,^  said  Niecoli,  casting 
a  disdainful  and  reproachful  glance  on  the  speaker 
'  say  but  one  little  word,  speak !' 
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Lelia*s  blanched  and  pallid  lips  parted  to  obey, 
when  a  man,  evidently  too  impatient  to  open  the 
door  of  the  little  court,  leaped  over  it,  and  rushed 
abruptly  into  the  midst  of  the  group. 

'« « Do  not  speak  !*  he  cried, '  I  forbid  it !' 

''  Lelia  turned  to  him  with  a  stifled  scream,  and 
would  have  thrown  herself  into  his  arms,  had  she 
not  been  forcibly  restrained  by  her  father. 

*'' Who  is  this?'  he  demanded,  with  a  sad  and 
frightened  air ; '  wretch,  villian,  fool  1  what  doyoo 
seek  here  V 

"'Yon  cannot  provoke  me,  Niecoli,* retoned 
the  intruder, '  even  if  you  insult  me ;  I  come  to  uk 
your  daughter  in  marriage  !* 

"  ( You  !*  cried  the  furious  parent. 

« « You  !*  repeated  the  assembled  relations,  in 
tones  of  contempt,  rage  or  ridicule,  each  according 
to  his  character. 

" '  We  need  not  proceed  further,*  said  the  same 
formal  old  man  who  had  spoken  before,  *  a  trsth 
commenced  in  a  quarrel,  will  never  end  in  a  mar- 
riage. To  demand  a  young  girl  in  honorable  mar- 
riage is  neither  a  crime  nor  a  shame.  Let  h^  re- 
ply to  the  young  man  herself,  and  then  we  will  re- 
tire in  peace.' 

**  *  He  has  spoken  weU,*  said  the  most  circumspect 
among  the  old  men. 

'*  *  Answer,  my  daughter,  answer,  and  let  this 
youth  depart.' 

'*  Lelia  blushed  and  grew  pale  alternately.  She 
made  a  step  forward,  hesitated,  looked  timidly  at 
her  father,  and  then  stood  motionless  as  a  statnei 
her  hands  clasped  on  her  bosom,'  as  if  to  still  the 
beatings  of  her  heart. 

*'  *  My  child !'  exclaimed  old  Niecoli,  in  a  tone  of 
anger,  hardly  soppressed,  and  seizing  her  arm, 
<  do  you  know  this  man  ?  have  you  ever  seen  faun 
before !    Speak !  do  you  know  his  name  V 

" '  No  !* 

" '  No  ?  Insolent  wretch !  My  daughter,  proffer 
year  cheek  to  your  future  husband,  for  the  castiNDs 
of  our  forefathers  must  be  followed,  and  leave  mc 
to  chase  the  vagabond  from  my  door !' 

*'Sho  advanced  mechanically ;  when  the  real/oscc 
extended  his  arms  and  approached  her,  she  avoided 
him,  uttering  a  sudden  ery,  and  turned,  tottering 
toward  the  other. 

" '  Stop,  stop  V  exclaimed  the  relations, '  you  are 
deranged,  you  know  not  what  you  do ;  that  is  Frao- 
cesco  the  Mineralo.* 

"  She  was  already  beside  the  stranger,  who  stirred 
not  from  his  place,  and  as  the  fatal  name  reached 
her  ear,  she  sank  fainting  in  his  arms. 

"The  confusion  which  ensued,  cannot  be  described. 
They  carried  Lelia  almost  lifeless  into  the  house. 
The  relations  united  their  Efforts  to  restrain  the 
father,  who  woold  have  instantly  assaUed  the  Mine- 
ralo. Francesco  remained  for  some  time,  his 
arms  ftdded,  in  sorrowful  and  silent  composure ;  hut, 
when,  at  length,  the  imprecations  and  abusive  ^ci- 
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thets  with  whieh  Niecoli  addressed  him,  ceased 
frooi  the  old  man's  exhaustion,  he  strode  boldly 
before  him. 

'"lean  bear  from  you,  all  these  injuries,'  he 

aid;  ^yoa  well  know,  that  if  some  of  them  are 

merited,  it  is  rather  fiom  my  position,  than  my  own 

hail    If  to  chastise  the  insolent,  and  throw 

back  eoniempt,  for  contempt  constitutes  a  wretch, 

(ben  iffl  I  one.    Bnt  no  man  can  be  called  a  vaga- 

bond  who  Htss  in  the  habitation  of  his  ancestors, 

ud  follows  their  profession.    But  all  this  is  of 

BO  importance ;  these  are  mere  words.    That  I  am 

^6or  is  year  true  objection,  and  it  is  a  great  one. 

If  I  chose  to  take  your  daughter  without  her  for- 

tone,  I  conld  do  so  in  spite  of  you  all ;  but  I  #ould 

reii&qoish  her,  eren  to  that  soulless  man,  rather  than 

expose  a  being  so  lovely  and  fragile,  to  the  priva- 

tioos  and  Ticissitudes  of  a  life  like  mine,     l^mr  this 

xeaaoa,  I  demand  not  only  your  daughter,  but  a 

ponioo  of  her  wealth,  however  small  the  portion 

maj  be,  and  yon  have  also  the  right  to  require  that 

I  shoold  not  come  empty-handed.    She  is  young, 

(beie  iB  no  cause  to  hasten  her  marriage.    Grant 

Dae  one  year,  one  single  year,  name  a  reasonable 

nm,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  eannot 

(tiace  the  stipulated  amount  before  you,  I  swear 

bere,  to  renounce  every  claim  which  the  generous 

preference  of  your  daughter  has  given  me  to  her 

band.' 

''  *  It  is  well  arranged,*  returned  the  same  old  man 
vbo  had  already  spoken ;  *  under  any  circumstances, 
a  year  shoold  intervene  between  the  betrothal  and 
(^  marriage.  If  the  young  man,  in  a  year  from 
(bis  day,  before  midnight,  shall  place  on  the  table 
bere,  in  gold  or  silver  money,  or  in  virgin  gold, 
^  same  sum  I  intended  bestowing  on  my  grand- 
80B»  I  piomise,  in  the  name  of  aU  present,  there 
sbail  be  no  opposition  made  to  the  maiden's  caprice, 
<W^  it  last  so  long ;  and  we  will  consult  her 
visk  in  the  disposal  of  her  band,  in  preference  to 
^e  jtdgment  and  desire  of  her  father.  The  simi 
is  only  three  thousand  pounds !' 

A  langh  of  mockwy  and  derision  was  heard 
afflODg  the  relations. 

** '  Yes,  yes !'  they  cried,  <  it  is  all  just !  let  the 
Mioeralo  bring  three  thousand  pounds,  and  he  shall 
D&TTy  Lelta.  Neighbor  Niecoli,  it  is  a  wise  pro- 
pontioQ ;  allow  us  to  intercede  for  Francesco,  and 
ask  yoar  consent.' 

"  ^  Gentlemen  V  said  Francesco,  with  an  embar- 
nasment  mingled  with  anger,  '  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  pounds — ' 

^^He  was  intermpted  by  shouts  of  contemptuous 
laughter. 

'"  It  is  a  right  loyal  proposition,'  repeated  the  re- 
lations; *■  consent  to  it,  neighbor  Niecoli,  consent.* 

*"I  consent!'  said  Niecoli,  disdainfully. 

'"Be  it  so !'  returned  Francesco,  with  indignant 
pnde,  and  he  retired,  his  heart  deeply  wounded. 

''  li  was  remarked,  that  from  this  day,  the  habits 


and  the  character  of  the  Mineralo  were  greatly 
changed.  He  not  only  forsook  the  society  of  his 
dissipated  comrades,  but  also  that  of  respectablo 
persons  whose  houses  were  open  to  him,  either  on 
account  of  his  musical  talent,  or  because  bis  con- 
duct was  so  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Minerali. 
Day  after  day,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  preca- 
rious toil.  The  change  of  seasons  made  no  dif- 
ference with  him.  The  storm  did  not  induce  him 
to  s^k  shelter,  nor  the  rain  detain  him  at  home. 
AU  day,  and  frequently  all  night  too,  he  might  be 
seen  in  the  fields,  on  the  mountains,  on  the  banks 
of  the  torrents.  He  seldom  even  permitted  him- 
self the  happiness  of  meeting  the  beloved  one,  for 
whom  he  submitted  to  so  many  trials. 

"  Gold,  gold  was  his  only  thought  by  day,  his  only 
dream  by  night.  When  the  lovers  were  some- 
times together,  in  the  solitude  and  mystery  of 
night,  it  was  but  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  false 
confidence,  of  consolation  and  hope.  She  could, 
during  these  interviews,  speak  only  with  sighs  and 
tears,  but  he  seemed  full  of  enthusiasm  and  firm 
faith.  Notwithstanding,  days  and  weeks  rolled  on, 
the  moon  renewed  her  light,  the  end  of  the  year 
drew  near,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  immense 
sum  was  still  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains. 

"  The  hopes  of  the  Mineralo  daily  diminished. 
He  could  no  longer  utter  a  consolation,  which  had 
fled  even  from  his  dreams;  he  could  only  clasp 
Lelia,  in  sadness  and  grief,  to  his  breast,  when  she 
hazarded  a  question  concerning  his  labors,  and  then 
mechanically  return  to  Ids  hopeless  task. 

"  It  is  a  strange,  and  sometimes  a  sublime  study, 
the  mystery  of  a  woman's  mind.  The  helilth  of 
Lelia  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  events  we 
have  related.  Her  cheeks  had  been  pale  and  her 
frame  weak  for  several  months,  and  now  was  the 
painful  impression  added,  of  these  mnte  but  elo- 
quent interviews  with  her  lover.  The  more  their 
griefs  grew  dark,  the  more  their  affairs  seemed 
desperate,  the  higher  mounted  her  courage,  as  if 
to  conquer  fortune.  The  hopes  of  Lelia  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  fears  of  Francesco,  and  the 
energy  which  abandoned  this  man,  hitherto  so 
courageous,  appeared  to  pass  to  her.  Even  her 
physical  faculties  reflected  the  force  of  her  spirit. 
Her  nerves  acquired  more  than  their  natural  vigor, 
her  cheeks  flushed,  and  the  light  of  her  eyes  was 
brilliant. 

"  The  cold  and  indolent  imagination  of  man  has 
not  half  a  woman's  resources  under  such  circum- 
stances. Relinquishing  all  trust  in  fortune  and 
chance,  she  turned  to  the  altars,  and  to  the  most 
venerated  saints  and  martyrs  of  her  land.  She 
made  vows  and  pilgrimages,  she  questioned  even 
her  dreams,  she  sought  predictions  in  the  poems  of 
Dante,  she  interpreted  for  herself  the  poetry  of 
heaven,  the  mystical  language  of  the  stars.  The 
year  drew  to  its  close,  and  the  snm  which  the  gold 
seeker  had  amassed,  though  miraculous  in  amount. 
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was  still  far,  very  far  from  sufficient.  The  list 
day  dawned,  accompanied  by  a  frightful  storm,  and 
the  night  sank  cold  and  dark  on  the  toil  of  Fnn- 
cesco.  He  was  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  op- 
posite the  dwelling  of  Niccoli,  and  as  the  daylight 
faded  from  the  valley,  he  saw,  with  inexpressible 
agony  of  soul,  by  the  numerous  lights  gleaming 
from  the  windows,  that  they  had  not  forgotten  the 
f<&te.  A  little  gold  he  had  discovered,  induced* 
him,  however,  to  continue  the  search,  as  a  drown- 
ing man  will  grasp  a  tiny  shrub.  He  stood  on  a 
spot  indicated  by  one  of  Lelia^s  dreams,  and  she 
had  conjured  him  not  to  cease  his  labor  till  the  mo- 
ment when  the  distant  charch-clock  should  sound 
to  destroy  their  hopes  forever. 

However,  fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  him ;  he 
had  found  a  small  perpendicular  vein  pf  gold,  and 
it  was  possible  that  this,  though  of  slight  importance 
itself,  might  lead  to  a  horizontal  vein,  which  should 
form  one  of  those  grappi  or  masses,  in  which  the 
gold  is  abundant,  and  from  which,  it  is  easily  ex- 
tricated. But  the  work  was  painful,  and  it  was 
impracticable  to  continue  it  long ;  his  powers  wer^ 
nearly  exhausted ;  the  tempest  beat  violently  in  his 
face,  and  the  darkness  grew  deeper  every  moment. 
He  felt  his-heart  sink^  his  limbs  trembled,  a  cold 
moisture  bathed  his  forehead,  and,  as  the  last  rays 
of  day  fled  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  he  fell 
senseless  on  the  earth.  He  knew  not  how  long  he 
had  remained  in  this  state,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
life,  by  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a  human  voice. 
The  storm  growled  round  the  mountain,  more  fu- 
rious than  ever,  and  the  obscurity  was  profound ; 
but,  on  turning  his  head,  he  observed  a  light  at  a 
little  distance,  and  his  heart  beat  once  more.  The 
light  approached  him,  and  he  perceived  a  human 
form,  clad  entirely  in  white. 

** '  lielia  !*  he  cried,  in  surprise,  mingled  with  su- 
perstitous  terror,  as  he  recognized  the  features  of 
his  young  and  lovely  betrothed. 

'*  *  Do  not  waste  time  in  words,'  she  said ; '  you 
can  still  accomplish  much,  and  I  have  full  assurance 
that  I  am  not  now  deceived.  Arise,  and  take  courage! 
work,  here  is  the  light ;  I  will  sit  at  the  foot  of  this 
shattered  rock  and  aid  you  with  my  prayers^  since 
I  have  not  the  strength  to  lend  you  any  other  assis- 
tance.* 

'*  Francesco  resumed  his  pick-axe,  and  excited  by 
shame,  and  by  his  admiration  of  the  confidence  of 
the  brave  maiden,  he  applied  himself  to  his  labor 
M'ith  renewed  vigor. 

*'  *  Have  good  courage !'  continued  Lelia,  *  and 
all  will  be  well.  That  was  ably  done !  surely  the 
saints  listen  to  us  kindly  !* 

''  Once  only,  she  uttered  a  kind  of  complaint. 

" '  How  cold  it  is  !*  she  said ; '  hasten  my  friend, 
for  I  cannot  return  to  the  house  without  the  light.' 
From  time  to  time  she  continued  to  repeat  'hasten!* 
Francesco's  heart  bled,  as  he  thought  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  maiden  so  young  and  delicate,  abroad 


on  such  a  night,  and  he  knocked  in  despair  od  the 
resounding  rock.  He  was  some  distance  from  the 
spot  where  she  was  seated,  and  he  was  about  to 
entreat  her  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  light,  when 
she  said : 

'*  *  Hastea !  hasten !  the  hour  draws  near ;  they 
will  expect  me,  they  wait  for  me  now — ^I  can  delay 
no  longer !  farewell !' 

*'  Francesco  gazed  around  him,  but  he  saw  the 
light  no  more. 

"  What  meant  this  strange  departure !  Why  had 
she  gone  alone,  knowing  that  if  left  in  darkness, 
he  could  not  worki  Had  her  feelings  changed 
with  the  loss  of  hope!  Bitter  and  humiliatlDg 
thought !  Nevertheless,  it  arrested  the  first  im- 
pulse of  Francesco,  which  was  to  follow  his  mis- 
tress. He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  sadden 
tremor  seized  him  ;  his  heart  was  stilled,  he  fainted, 
and  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth  had  be  not  leaned 
for  support  against  a  rock.  When  he  recorered 
himself,  he  tried  to  retrace  his  steps  as  accurately 
as  the  darkness  would  permit.  He  could  not  di^ 
cover  exactly  the  place  where  Lelia  had  been  seat- 
ed ;  but  he  was  sure  of  remembering  the  smroond- 
ing  objects,  and  should  she  still  be  there,  her  white 
dress  would  be  visible  through  the  obscurity.  Eren 
for  the  well-trained  feet  of  Francesco,  the  road, 
without  the  fidntest  light  to  guide  him,  was  very 
dangerous.  And  it  was  perhaps  to  the  mental 
exercise  necessary  to  direct  his  steps,  that  he  owed 
the  firmness  and  dignity  with  which  he  presented 
himself  before  the  father  of  Lelia.  <  Niccoli!' 
he  said,  '  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  the  fair 
trial  you  allowed  me.  I  have  failed  in  it,  and  io 
the  terms  of  our  engagement,  and  I  abandon  all 
pretensions  to  the  hand  of  your  daughter.' 

"  He  was  about  to  retire  as  promptly  as  he  had 
entered,  but  old  Niccoli  grasped  his  arm.  '  Bid 
us  adieu !"  he  said  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  leave  us 
not  in  anger.  Pardon  my  unjust  words,  during  cor 
last  interview.  I  have  watched  you,  Francesco, 
since  that  day.' 

*^  And  he  brushed  away  a  tear,  as  he  glanced  at 
the  garments  splashed  with  rain  and  mud,  and  the 
haggard  eyes  and  features  of  the  youth. 

^*  *  But  no  matter,  my  word  is  pledged.  Far^ 
well !  now  call  my  daughter.  Heaven  grant  the 
events  of  this  night  may  bring  no  fearful  misfor- 
tune !' 

''  Francesco  slowly  withdrew ;  he  would  hare 
wished  to  have  seen  the  waving  of  her  robe  before 
departing.  "  *  She  is  not  in  her  chamber !'  cried  a 
voice.  The  heart  of  Francesco  was  crnsheil. 
All  the  house  was  in  commotion.  Nothing  vas 
heard  but  steps  in  every  direction,  and  voices  which 
called  her  name.  Then  the  old  man  rushed  from 
the  room,  and  laying  his  hands  on  Francesco's  shoul- 
ders, gazed  at  him  wildly. 

"  *  Have  you  any  tidings  of  my  daughter  ?  Speak. 
I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  our  Divine  Master! 
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Tell  me  even,  that  you  have  married  her,  and  I 
vill  pardon  and  bless  you !  Speak !  wliy  this  si- 
lence ?  will  yon  answer  1  Say  one  word,  where  is 
m  daughter  ?  where  is  my  Leiia  ?  my  life !  my 
ii^ht !  my  hope !  my  child !  my  child !' 

''  The  Mineralo  started,  as  from  a  dream.  He 
looked  about  him,  as  if  he  could  not  comprehend 
«  bat  was  passing.  A  mortal  shuddering  ran  through 
his  frame. 

"'Bnng  lights,  torches!'  he  cried,  'and  all  of 
you  follow  me!'  And  he  rushed  without.  He 
was  promptly  joined  by  those  who  were  present, 
amountiogto  more  than  twelve,  with  lighted  torches, 
which  streamed  through  the  storm  like  meteors. 
As  to  Francesco,  he  seemed  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
bttt  reeled  to  and  fro,  like  one  intoxicated. 

"At  last  4hey  reached  the  place  he  sought,  and 
b;  the  blaze  of  the  torches  they  perceived  some- 
tiuog  white  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  It  was  Lelia. 
Her  back  was  resting  against  the  stone;  one  of 
her  hands  pressed  her  bosom,  like  one  suffering 
with  cold,  and  with  the  other,  she  held  the  lamp 
«hose  flame  had  expired. 

"Francesco  fell  on  his  knees  on  one  side,  the  old 
man  knelt  on  the  other;  the  torches  shed  a  gleam 
briiJiaot  as  day-light.  She  was  cold,  cold  as 
«toDe! 

*'Tbepoor,  desolate  and  childless  old  man,  wished 
afterwards  to  seek  the  object  of  his  daughter's  de- 
voted love,  but  Francesco  was  never  seen  after 
^at  fatal  night. 

'*A  plamtive  sound  is  sometimes  heard  on  the 
oouniain ;  the  inhabitants  assert,  it  is  uttered  by 
the  Mineralo  as  he  seeks  his  betrothed  among  the 
n^ka ;  and  every  dark  and  stormy  night,  may  be 
HeQ  on  the  mountain  the  lamp  of  Lelia,  lighting 
the  phantom  of  her  beloved  in  its  search  for  gold." 


O  glorious  the  storm ! 

See,  it  clearelh  a  path — 
And  the  forest  is  baredi 

lo  the  strength  of  its  wrath ! 
And  the  branches  are  torn — 

And  the  leaves,  tho'  they're  green, 
Where  the  flush  leaves  the  cloud 

In  the  Heavens,  are  seen  ! 
•  «  «  * 

Though  blighting  the  stroke, 

Of  the  thunder-sent  blast ; 
Though  the  glories  of  earth, 

On  its  wild  wjoda  are  casi ; 
Yet  deadlier  the  blow 

That  strips  the  heart  bare,. 
When  the  bright  budding  joys 

Of  its  love  clusters  there. 

0  cloud  of  my  day, 

Of  my  night,  of  my  noon — 
Pour  on  thy  thick  spray — 
There  is  rest  in  the  tomb. 

1  heed  not  thy  roar — 
Though  death 's  in  the  aound ; 

The  world  hath  not  left  me, 
A  joy  thou  can'st  wound. 


RUDOLPH  AND  ALICE. 

(  Trarulated  from  the  German.) 

BY  A  LADY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Jamb  Tayloe  Wx ,  J  the  slow  moving  waves,— a  sii 

Chiiicothef  Ohio.0^       ^%      a    //T[aZ^^LM!16  dark  blue,  reflecting  iu  ini 

/U^-^/y\A*>  n«i^^«^^5    Tif  was  still  and  solemn.     It  w 


THE  STORM;  A  FRAGMENT. 
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0  cloud  of  the  night! 
That  sullenly  hangs  o'er 

The  steep  mountain's  height. 
Cease,  cease  not  thy  loar ! 

O !  tbuiulGr  thy  rage, 
On  the  tree,  or  the  cot, 

Though  iby  victims  may  cry — 
Storm,  reck  1  thee  not ! 

1  live  in  the  light 

Of  thy  burning  bright  fliuh ! 
I  watch  thy  swift  flight, 

And  I  wait  for  thy  crash — 
Mow  frowniag — ^now  muttering — 

Now  flying  away — 
To  set  earth  and  the  sky, 

Ijb  battle  array ! 


It  was  a  fine  evening  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when  a  loving  pair  sat  under  the  arching  fresh 
green  trees  on  the  sea  shore.  The  sun  had  already 
"gone  down  to  sup  with  the  ocean;''  but  the 
high  rocky  points  opposite,  were  still  ornamented 
with  a  red  light.  Twilight  spread  over  the  deep 
vallies ;  a  single  column  of  mist  rose  high  from 
the  pine  woods ;  and,  slowly  spreading  itself,  fell 
back  again.  The  clouds  of  heaven  trembled  in 
•  Ji  ^^^  ^^^^  moving  waves, — a  single  star  shone  on 

image  in  the  water, 
as  the  close  of  tho 
Sabbath ;  no  noise  of  laboring  men  broke  the 
silence — no  sound  was  heard,  save  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  strikiug  with  slow  strokes  on  the  shore, 
and,  at  intervals,  the  call  of  a  solitary  herdsman 
from  the  Alps.  Rudolph  and  Alice  embraced ; 
their  hearts  were  filled  with  love  and  thankfulness 
to  God,  who  had  so  wonderfully  preserved  them 
until  now.  To  day,  for  the  first  time,  their  banns 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, apd  their  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  next 
month.  Well  they  deserved  their  happiness ;  their 
love  had  been  proved  by  many  heavy  trials ;  now, 
afler  years  of  separation  and  sorrow,  they  wore  at 
last  to  enjoy  a  happiness  made  so  dear  to  them  by 
long  privation.  Rudolph^s  father  had  been  the 
rich  cutler-master,  Christolph,  whose  houses  and 
workshops  of  various  kinds  were  situated  in  the 
opposite  woods,  where  the  loud  noise  of  the  power- 
ful machinery  startled  the  roe  buck  from  the  dark 
fir  woods. 
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Rudolph  was  an  only  Bon ;  he  was  designed  by 
his  father,  for  the  office  of  a  priest,  as  at  that  time, 
the  priests  were  a  very  powerful  body  in  the  state. 
The  thirty  years  war,  the  arrogance  of  the  no- 
bility, the  sedition  of  the  people,  had  made  it  very 
necessary  for  the  princes,  hard  pressed  on  every 
side,  to  have  learned  and  wise  men  in  their  coun- 
cils. Master  Christolph  already  saw  his  son  a 
priest,  adorned  with  cross  and  chain,  placed  as  a 
counsellor  in  some  town,  or  perhaps  in  the  empe- 
ror^s  court  itself.  He  enjoyed,  by  anticipation, 
the  honors  which  would  spread  over  his  house,  for 
these  he  would  give  up  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
house  filled  with  blooming  happy  children,  and  the 
joy  of  a  grandson  to  lay  on  his  lap. 

Rudolph  thought  not  as  his  father.  From  his 
childhood  his  heart  would  warm,  when  the  neigh- 
bors would  meet  of  an  evening  at  the  inn,  and, 
around  the  table,  talk  over  former  wars,  relating 
the  many  gaUant  deeds  of  Wallerstein,  under 
whom  they  had  formerly  served.  Then  would 
Rudolph's  blood  warm — he  would  hang  on  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  and  in  his  play  hours,  go 
over  with  his  companions,  all  the  -battles  he  had 
heard  described,  until — ^without  his  willing  it— they 
exercised  almost  a  magic  power  over  him.  The 
father  listened  but  little  to  the  plainly  spoken  wishes 
of  his  son,  and  Rudolph  must  remain  with  the 
Benedictines,  though  their  cloister  walls  were  to 
him  a  prison.  But  the  boy  grew  to  a  youth ;  and 
his  feelings  began  to  speak.  At  a  holy  proces- 
sion, at  which  Rudolph,  as  the  handsomest  and 
eldest  of  the  boys,  was  appointed  to  bear  the 
standard,  with  which  the  provincial  altar  on  the 
sea  shore  was  to  be  adorned,  he  beheld  an  image, 
which  instantly  awakened  many  new  feelings  in 
his  soul.  There  walked  in  procession,  six  mai- 
dens clothed  in  white,  crowned  with  flowers,  bear- 
ing branches  in  their  hands.  They  sung  hymns 
to  the  Virgin,  and  strewed  before  the  high  altar  the 
sweetest,  brightest  flowers  of  May.  One,  far  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all — whose  locks  were 
adorned  with  a  crown  of  white  Narcissus,  turned 
her  sweet,  pale  blue  eyes  on  Rudolph,  with  a  look 
that  went  straight  to  his  heart.  The  standard  he 
bore  nearly  fell  from  his  arms ;  the  maiden  too  stood 
motionless.  Her  outstretched  hand  for  a  moment 
trembled ;  but,  meeting  the  smile  of  her  compa- 
nions, she  quickly  strewed  her  flowers  on  the  altar, 
and  returned  to  her  place.  The  imag«  of  this 
maiden  leA  Rudolph^s  heart  no  more ;  and,  not.with- 
standing  his  studies  and  the  watchfulness  exer- 
cised over  him,  he  learned  who  she  was,  where 
she  lived,  and  then,  though  seldom,  and  not  with- 
out danger,  would  he  see  and  speak  to  her. 

Nigh  on  the  mountain  which  rose  at  the  left  of 
the  sea,  stood  her  father's  lonely  hut,  in  which, 
poor  and  neglected,  he  lived,  supporting  himself 
by  the  work  of  his  hands  and  the  produce  of  his  I 
small  field. 


Around,  through  rocks  and  vallies,  vfaere  do 
one  would  suspect  his  path,  must  Rudolph  fiod  his 
way,  and  too  well  did  Alice  remember  the  haod- 
some  standard-bearer,  to  be  frightened  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  appeared  from  the  low  rocks  be- 
hind her  father's  house,  and  stood  before  her.  From 
that  time,  the  young  people  were  as  much  together 
as  possible,  and  had  the  least  spark  of  desire  for 
the  cloister  ever  gleamed  in  Rudolph's  breast— 
these  visits  would  have  destroyed  it.    He  declared 
his  opinion  to  his  father,  but  named  not  the  power" 
ful  obstacle  that  dissatisfied  him  with  his  pious  pro- 
fession.    But  what  he  thought  he  had  so  care- 
fully concealed,  enry  and  chance  betrayed.   His 
father  burnt  with  rage ;  he  threatened  Rudolph  vitb 
his  curse  and  eternal  banishment  from  his  pre- 
sence, if  he  ever  risited  or  ever  more  thoaght  of 
the  beggar  girl  in  the  woods.    Next  moroiog,  Ro- 
dolph  must  not  only  return  to  school,  but  mast  com- 
mence his  noviciate.   Master  Christolph  had  spokes 
to  the  abbot,  that  his  son  should  dwell  in  the  clois- 
ter, sleep  there,  and  be  under  his  authority  u  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders.     In  the  same  sight  vas 
Rudolph  gone.    The  first  alarm  was  softened  to 
his  father  by  the  thought,  the  boy  could  not  bare 
gone  far,  and  by  a  free  use  of  his  gold,  he  shoold 
be  able  to  find  him  again.    In  vain  was  every  bat, 
throughout  the  woods,  and  every  place  where  the 
runaway  could  conceal  himself,  searched ;  do  tra- 
ces of  him  could  be  found.     Then  came  a  report, 
that,  in  a  neighboring  village,  there  was  a  ots, 
giving  hand  fulls  of  gold,  and  seeking  reeraits  k 
the  arch-duke's  service, — who  feared  the  comiog 
of  the  Swedes,  and  that  they  would  march  thn)og^ 
and  desolate  Bohemia.    This  news  fell  like  a  heaty 
blow  on  the  heart  of  Rudolph's  father;— be  re- 
membered his  son's  love  for  a  soldier's  life-and 
truly  not  one  month  had  passed,  when  a  traTciler 
from  Bohemia  stopped  at  the  market  place  aad 
related  frightful  deeds  of  the  Sweedes.    The  let- 
rified  Christolph  spoke  to  him,  and  prayers  from  a 
father's  soul  and  inquiries  for  his  son  broke  forth. 
When  the   colonel   mustered    his  troops  before 
Prague,  the  traveller  had  seen  Rudolph,  and  «od* 
derful  deeds  he  told  of  the  handsome  recruit.  Sov 
were  Christolph*s  hopes  destroyed ;  he  no  longer 
thought  of  making  a  spirited  stand ;  he  tbou^t 
only  of  the  life  of  his  son,  who,  in  the  first  battle. 
might  fall.    Oladly  now  would  the  father  hisprood 
hopes  give  up,  to  have  his  son  back  again.   He 
got  the  abbot  to  write  to  the  colonel ;  hot  tbere^- 
ment  was  already  gone,  and  in  these  times  of  dae- 
ger  no  discharge  was  to  be  had  for  any  man.  Three 
years  passed  away.     Travellers,  showmen,  aod 
pedlars,  who  attended  the  yearly  market,  brooght 
news  from  Rudolph.    He  bad  learned  in  the  mo* 
nastery  to  write;  of  this  knowledge  he  araikd 
himself  to  give  his  father  and  his  Alice  tokens  >}i 
his  living  and  of  his  warm  regard.     Heavy  ar^ 
sad  to  Alice,  was  the  separation ;  she  trerotilei. 
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not  for  the  eonstanoy,  but  for  the  dangler  of  her 
beloved  ;•— Bfae  felt  in  her  heart,  that  if  from  the 
wtrs  be  brought  his  life,  he  would  bring  with  it 
bis  loTe.  By  degrees,  Christolph  became  recon- 
ciled to  see  bis  sod  follow  another  path,  than  the 
one  be  had  designed.  He  might  still  attain  honor 
ud  digoity.  lo  such  times  many  .opportnnities 
oceor,  by  which  a  child  of  unknown  parents  may 
disiiognish  himself  and  become  a  great  lord.  Ra- 
dolpb  was  ahready  a  sergeant.  The  father's  dis- 
pietsore  was  gone ;  and  when  the  long  war  was 
dnwing  to  a  close,  aod  a  treaty  of  peace  abont  to 

be  eooelnded  in ,  Master  Christolph  being 

HTj  sick,  and  feeling  he  should  never  recorer,  had 

his  800  wriuen  for,  to  return.    Rudolph's  discharge 

vas  euily  obtained;  he  flew  to  the  sick  bed  of  his 

father,  who  lived  long  enough  to  die  in  his  son's 

arms,  aod  with  his  blessing  to  leave  him  all  his 

property.    Radoiph  bad  no  thought  of  returning  to 

tbe  Bimy.   He  had  seen  the  world,  and  won  honor. 

Alice  bad  rightly  believed  he  would  bring  back 

from  tbe  wars  his  truth  and  his  love  ;  and  now  he 

bid  no  stronger  wish,  than  to  take  her  home  to  his 

fatber's  well-ordered   house.     Rudolph's  return, 

bu  riches  aod  his  beauty,  had  raised  many  wishes 

ud  expectations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  when 

the  Sunday  after  his  return,  he  stood  atthe  spring, 

voting  for  the  service  to  commence,— dressed  in 

bis  oniforai,  with  all  his  military  trappings,  and  his 

brigbt  eyes  glowing  from  under  the  high  hat  and 

ttarlet  plumes  that  fell  over  his  shoulder, — he  at- 

tncied  the  admiration  of  all  around  him.    The 

vomen  and  maidens  remarked  his  handsome  figure, 

bow  mach  it  became  his  soldier's  dress — what  an 

UBpro¥ement  three  years  had  made,  and,  notwith- 

'^isg  his  warlike  appearance,  how  true  and 

fnesdly  the  expression  of  his  blue  eyes  shone  forth 

from  Qoder  his  dark  hat  and  golden  locks.    They 

eoreled  his  father's  wealth;  they  talked  of  the 

prosperity  and  beauty  of  the  son.     From  that  hour 

i^odolph  became  the  object  of  manifold  endeavors, 

all  which  passed  him  unheeded  by,  and  could  make 

DO  impression  on  bis  true  heart. 

Foremost  of  all  was  the  rich  Steward's  only 
daughter,  Gertrude.  All  at  tbe  spring  had  re- 
touked  her  looks  and  emotion :  she  was  the  roost 
talked  of,  the  richest  maiden  in  tbe  place ;  none 
doabted  she  would  be  the  happy  one,  who  would 
<^in  the  desired  lover.  To  gain  Rudolph  no  ad- 
vances were  wanting, — kind  invitations  and  tokens 
*<re  given.  Bright  prospects  were  his  for  the 
fatare.  The  curator,  a  powerful  man  in  their  cir- 
cle, desired  him  for  a  son-in-law.  Inquiries  and 
Qfinombered  offers  were  made,  to  all  which  Ru- 
<Mpb  remained  alike  insensible.  Not  that  his  heart 
^*^  cold,  for  within  was  a  warm  still  love,  which 
"^ito  time  nor  separation  could  destroy.  This 
true  lore  to  a  poor  unknown  maiden  he  had  proved^ 
and  now,  by  slander  and  falsehood,  they  sought 
these  loving  bearU  to  divide.    To  Alice  were  told 


a  thousand  vexatious  things.  Rudolph  was  assailed 
on  all  sides,  with  disadvantageous  reports  of  his 
chosen ;  Alice's  father  frightened  with  threats ; — 
all  availed  nothing.  Rudolph  still  went  on,  felt  for 
all  Alice's  mortification,  and  after,  a  little  delay,  ob- 
tained her  father's  consent,  and  saw  himself  at  last 
at  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  Now  sat  they  to- 
gether, by  the  sea  shore,  under  the  fresh  shade  of 
the  alders,  lost  in  happy  conversation,  which  some- 
times was  interrupted  by  deep  sighs  and  wordless 
emotion. 

The  twilight  had  given  place  fb  night ;  the  glow- 
worm began  to  show  its*  light,  and  through  the  tops 
'  of  the  dark  fir  trees,  that  rose  high  above  tbe  rocky 
wall,  that  girt  the  sea  coast,  the  new  moon  shone 
with  a  sad  pale  light.  Here  and  there,  a  lizard  or 
a  tree  frog  rustled  in  the  grass  or  leaves,  and  the 
nightingale  fluttered  in  the  bushes.  At  every 
sound  Alice  drew  closer  to  the  side  of  her  bride- 
groom. He  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  sought  to 
dissipate  them ;  but,  to  Alice,  they  became  every 
instant  more  painful.  She  had  heard  of  magical 
beings,  who,  in  the  first  hours  of  the  night,  held 
an  unholy  dominion  over  the  clouds,''the  animals, 
and  man  himself;  by  their  mysterious  arts,  even 
now  they  might  behold  Rudolph's  qaiet  security 
with  displeasure.  At  this  instant,  a  light  foot^ep 
fell  in  the  darkness;  it  drew  near :  Alice  trembled, 
Rudolph  listened.  The  steps  drew  nearer  through 
the  darkness.  Rudolph  sprang  up ;  he  held  Alice 
on  his  arm  and  went  forward  to  meet  the  comer. 
The  figure  of  a  veiled  woman  appeared,  who  came 
by  a  woody  path  from  the  mountains.  "  Who  is 
there  1"  cried  Rudolph — "  who  comes  here  V 

The  figure  uttered  a  hollow  shriek  and  fled  with 
quick  steps  towards  the  village.  Alice  was  so 
frightened,  it  was  long  before  she  could  speak. 
She  believed  the  veiled  one,  was  no  other  than 
one  of  those  sorceresses,  who,  on  the  mountain 
meadows,  where  the  round  stones  lay,  dance  by 
night  with  the  Elves;  and  whose  footsteps  had 
been  seen  in  a  ring  on  the  grass  in  the  morning ; 
and  now,  perhaps,  she  was  seeking  herbs  for  some 
enchantment,  to  which  loveliness  and  silence  were 
necessary,  which  Rudolph's  speech  had  destroyed, 
and  for  which,  in  their  greatest  need,  she  would  not 
assist  them.  In  vain  Rudolph  talked  to  Alice ;  in 
vain  he  told  her  he  knew  the  figure  and  voice  of 
the  Steward's  daughter.  What  could  a  rich,  ad- 
mired  young  lady  be  doing  here  so  late  at  night ! 
AUc9  feared  the  anger  of  some  powerful  sorceress, 
and  thought  it  not  impossible,  it  might  please  her 
to  take  the  form  and  figure  of  another.  During 
this  discourse,  Rudolph  accompanied  his  trembling 
maiden  home,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  night.  On  Alice,  it  had  made  a  deep 
impression ;  it  was  long  before  she  could  shake  off 
the  painful  impression,  or  forget  the  mysterious 
appearance. 

It  was  indeed  Gertrude  whom  they  bad  seen. 
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Nor  was  this  the  first  time  she  had  stolen  forth 
▼eiled  to  meet  the  new  moon.  Like  a  wounded 
stag  who  rashes  with  speed  through  the  woods 
and  fields,  with  the  arrow  of  death  sticking  in  its 
side — 80,  from  the  first  time  she  saw  Rudolph,  a 
burning  passion  drove  Gertrude  forth*  She  sought 
long  to  learn  what  obstacle  prevented  her  conquer- 
ing his  heart,  and  now  that  she  had  discovered  it, 
her  passion  had  become  uncontrdlable,  and  she 
determined  nothing  should  oppose  her  wishes. 
Through  the  influence  of  her  father,  and  by  every 
art,  she  sought  to  sever  the  hated  bond  between 
Rudolph  and  Alice ;  but  all  failing,  she  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  witchcraft. 

There  lived  near,  some  women  who  possessed 
more  than  common  knowledge,  and  of  whom  many 
deeds  were  related  which  could  not  have  happened 
in  the  common  course  of  nature.  Such  confidants 
and  counsellors  did  Gertrude  seek,  and  soon  find. 
Truly,  this  danger  she  braved,  merely  to  destroy 
the  happiness  of  Rudolph  and  Alice.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  efiforts  had  been  fruitless— Ger- 
trude made  no  attempt  to  cure  her  unfortunate  pas- 
sion, and  when  that  rooming,  aAer  his  sermon,  the 
preacher  had  declared  the  betrothment  of  Alice 
and  Rudolph,  Gertrude  was  as  much  shocked  as  if 
it  had  been  some  new  misfortune.  The  neighbors 
carried  her  half  fainting  from  the  church.  Many 
knew  the  cause,  for  Gertrude  and  her  parents  had 
spoken  of  the  affair.  When  high  mass  was  finish- 
ed, the  crowd  collected  at  the  spring,  and  discussed 
Rudolph*s  approaching  marriage,  Alice^s  happiness, 
and  Gertrude's  fainting.  The  preacher's  wife  and 
daughters,  and  every  body  were  collected  at  the 
spring.  Gertrude  not  only  saw  her  last  beam  of 
hope  vanish,  but  found  herself  the  jest  and  derision 
of  every  one.  With  despairing  heart,  she  watched 
the  sinking  of  the  sun,  that  now  in  her  utmost 
need,  she  might  seek  her  confidential  counsellor. 
Silent  and  unnoticed,  at  twilight,  she  slipped  out 
of  the  postern  gate,  and  reached,  unseen,  the  little 
hut  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks ; — with  burning,  im- 
petuous feelings  she  demanded  instant  help,  or  all 
would  be  lost.  The  old  woman  besought  her  to  be 
quiet  and  calm ;  she  was  now  laboring  at  her  work; 
all  would  succeed  to  her  wishes ;  the  position  of 
the  stars  had  been  favorable  when  these  incanta- 
tions were  begun ;  she  need  not  doubt  of  her  hapr 
piness,  and  all  she  asked  was  seven  hairs  from 
Grertrude's  head.  To  this  she  willingly  acceded. 
Seated  on  a  low  wooded  stool,  the  old  woman 
passed  her  withered  fingers  through  Gertrude's 
dark  hair.  A  stinging,  acute  pain  shot  through  her, 
as  the  first  hair  was  plucked,  and  Gertrude,  af- 
frighted, sprung  up  from  the  stool.  The  old  woman 
powerfully  held  her  down,  and  repeated,  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  the  same  sharp  pain  six  times. 
Then  she  carried  the  astonished  Gertrude  out  of 
the  door,  locked  it  behind  her,  and  told  her  to  come 
again  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  not  before.    A  long 


thne  yet,  stood  Gertrude  at  the  looked  door;  her 
bead  pained  her  severely,  and  an  anknown  heavi- 
ness, such  as  she  never  before  felt,  sat  daikly  >t 
her  heart.  She  was  miserable,  asd  all  around 
bore  the  impress  of  her  feelings.  The  Rocky 
Points  raised  tbeavselveshigh  and  stiff  in  the  air— 
a  mysterious  noise  rang  through  the  wood8,-Hhe 
sea  struck  hollow  and  groaning  on  the  shore  ;'~witb 
inmost  anguish  torn,  she  quickly  left  the  shore  for 
the  bushes.  The  shrill  cry  of  the  bat,  the  matling 
of  every  leaf  made  her  tremble ;  and  in  the  dark 
thickets  through  which  her  way  lay,  in  every  pale 
moon-beam  that  fell,  she  pictured  to  herself  aome 
frightful  form.  When  she  reached  the  shores- 
heard  Rudolph's  voice,— saw  Alice  in  his  ams-* 
fright  and  grief  drew  from  her  a  boUow  shriek, 
and  she  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  village. 

With  much  impatience  Gertrude  waited  for  the 
next  full  moon.     The  happy  bridal  pair  too,  saw 
each  morning  rise  with  quiet  joy,  and  every  even- 
ing with  joy  they  counted,  as  it  brought  them  a  day 
nearer  their  wishes.    At  last  came  the  long  deaiied 
evening.    It  was  cloudy  and  stormy  :  wrapped  io 
a  dark  cloth  veil,  with  quick  steps,  Gertrude  took 
the  loneliest  way  to  the  sea,  and  knocked  at  the 
hut.    The  old  woman  had  expected  her  i-mio  light 
was  visible,  save  that  of  the  moon,  which  now 
broke  through  the  clouds,  which  veiled  it,  ani 
shone  full  and  clear  on  the  open  space  where  the 
hut  leant  on  the  rough  rocks.     The  little  gate  oT 
the  mysterious  hole  was  locked,  in  which  the  old 
woman  kept  her  drinks  and  enchantments— whiiit 
she  was  carrying  on  her  mysterious  processes,  io 
a  kind  of  ante-room.     Gertrude  looked  at  the  oM 
woman,  and  her  frame  thrilled  with  paio,  aochu 
she  had  before  experienced,  when  they  Ust  met. 
Her  countenance  betrayed  it.    The  old  wonna 
grinned  frightfully  at  her:  Gertrude  made  nosoood; 
they  exchanged  looks,  and  she  followed  her  coa« 
ductress  to  the  little  gate.     $he  opened  it  and  stept 
into  a  dark  gloomy  looking  hole.    There  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen,  but  a  large  massy  kettle  on  some 
glowing  coals.     The  old  woman  took  a  tinder-box 
and  bellows ;  she  blew  and  made  a  blaze;— Oei- 
trude  was  carelessly  following  to  help  her.    The 
old  woman  pushed  her  back  crying  "  Fool !  it  is  thy 
death — remain  without.  '*   Gertrude  remained  trem- 
bling before  the  door.    The  kettle  began  to  hoil- 
an  overwhelming  steam  raised  itself  in  the  hole," 
the  face  of  the  old  woman  shone  horribly  in  ^ 
fire-light ;  now  the  smokd  rose  in  thick  clouds  fnxD 
the  vessel,  filling  the  whole  cavern.    '*  Look  there ! 
cried  the  old  woman,  and  pointed  with  her  withered 
hand  to  the  opposite  wall. 

The  smoke  thickened  and  vibrated  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  At  last,  the  middle  point  was  free- 
A  well-furnished  chamber  appeared,— in  it,  at  a 
table,  sat  a  man  endeavoring  to  point  a  flint,  n 
was  Rudolph,  not  his  picture,  but  himself,*— od^ 
child  played  on  the  floors  another  slept  in  the  era* 
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die  by  the  atore,  then  the  door  opened,  a  lady's 
form  8lt|^  in ; — Gertrude,  affrighted,  saw  her- 
self as  io  a  mirror.  The  lady  went  to  Rudolph 
and  greeted  him  with  oonotieed  teoderness,  then 
aeaied  herself,  took  the  child  from  the  cradle,  and 
laid  it  oaher  bosom,  and  the  father  g^axed  on  them 
with  joy  and  emotion.  Gertmde's  heart  beat  high, 
her  color  rose.  It  was  herself.  Radolph's  wife. 
The  child  was  his,  a  cry  of  joy  bnrst  from  her  lips. 
With  a  frightful  noise  all  vanished  from  her  sight. 
The  old  woman  violently  snatched  her  from  the 
door  which  closed  behind  them  with  a  violent  crash. 
The  witch  poured  forth  reproaches  for  the  untimely 
cry.  Gertrude  suffered  her  to  scold,  and  only  asked, 
"eao;t  be  80 !  Shall  I  indeed  be  his  wife  V  **  You 
ht¥e  flees,  ask  nothing  more." 

Wiih  that,  she  poshed  her  from  the  chamber  and 
commanded  her  not  soon  to  appear  there  again. 
Geitrode  desired  it  Aot ;  she  had  seen  the  highest 
poiat  of  all  her  eager  wishes,  herself  as  Rudolph's 
wife.  She  went  hoaie  thinking  of  nothing  but  her 
happiness,  the  prospect  of  which  rendered  her 
giddy. 

She  BO  longer  remembered  his  wedding  with 
Alice  d;ew  near;  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
^jii;  she  trusted  implicitly  in  the  sorceress' 
picture,  and  believed  Rudolph  would  perceive  her 
cbanBs,  and  alter  his  choice,  before  it  was  too  late. 
1q  this  belief^  every  day  passed  ;  listening  to  every 
void  spoken  by  each  chance  visitor ;  never  doubt- 
^her  hopes  would  be  fulfilled  and  Rudolph's  hated 
nurriage  destroyed.  But  day  after  day  passed 
witboat  her  hopes  being  fulfilled.  Gertrude's 
emotioDwaa  at  its  height ;— notwithstanding  the 
positive  prohibition  she  had,  she  went  twice  to  the 
)>Qt  in  the  rocky  valley ;  the  door  was  fast  locked, 
Bor  eoold  she  discover  whether  she  was  absent,  or 
^  Dot  choose  to  appear.  At  last,  but  two  days 
remained;  Gertrude  eagerly  listened,  expecting 
ibe  foiNps  would  bring  her  news  of  the  desired 
^lay.  A  hunter  passing  by  the  old  woman's 
bot,  saw  it  standing  open,  and  apparently  deserted, 
^d  she  herself  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  Ger- 
tmde's breast,  the  feelings  of  bitter  shame  and 
^ired  hopes  contended;  she  felt  herself  be- 
tiayed  aod  imposed  on  by  the  sorceress.  She 
determined  to  go  next  day  to  a  (neighboring  vil- 
^y  where  her  mother's  sister  1  ived .  She  thought 
^e  could  not  live  through  the  misery  the  wedding- 
day  would  give  her,  if  she  was  present.  She 
got  into  a  small  carriage  and  went  to  her  aunt's. 
rhroQgb  her  hot  tears  of  anger  and  grief,  she 
<ffiee  more  looked  around  her  on  the  sea  shore,  the 
^'^^e  and  the  woods,  to  the  left  of  which  rose 
^b,  the  thick  smoke  from  Rudolph's  dwelling; 
tbe  bouse  where  soon  anoth^  would  enjoy  the 
bigbeat  happiness  this  world  can  afford.  In  deep 
*od  lileDt  grief,  she  cursed  the  witch  who  had 
cocked  her  with  false  hopes. 

She  was  not  long  at  her  aunt's,  before  the  news 


came  of  Rudolph's  marriage,  of  the  costly  ban,- 
quet,  and  the  magnificent  high  mass  in  the  cathe- 
dral; how  stately  and  imposing  the  bridegroom 
looked  in  his  uniform,  (for  he  had  not  yet  obtained 
his  discbargSf)  how  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  yet 
how  modest  the  bride,  in  her  costly  apparel,  ap* 
peared  in  the  village.  Every  one  told  how,  next 
day,  Rudolph  fed  twenty  poor  people :  at  the  table 
where  they  were  collected,  his  young  wife  waited, 
and  gave  ta  each  one  some  article  of  clothing  and 
money. 

Gertrude  could  not  escape — ^the  poisoned  arrow 
followed  her  here.  Her  heart  was  torn  :  her  pride 
bitterly  mortified  ;  nothing  remained  in  her  breast 
but  an  unconquerable  passion  for  the  lost  one.  Yet, 
on  one  side,  there  appeared  a  kind  of  comfort  to 
offer  itself  to  her :  a  rich  hammer-master  who  had 
given  up  his  business  and  lived  in  quiet  on  a  con- 
siderable property,  came  often  to  the  house  of  Ger- 
trude's aunt.  He  saw  her,  and  despite  her  pride 
and  haughtiness,  there  was  attraction  in  her  youth 
and  beauty.  Even  her  pride  pleased  the  silly  man, 
and  that  she  wsa  the  Steward's  daughter  and  rich, 
mingled  with  other  considerations  in  his  heart.  He 
made  his  proposals  through  her  aunt.  She  re- 
flected !  The  man  was  old,  of  disagreeable  appear- 
ance, and  lived  far  from  her  home,  in  the  moun- 
tains. This  pleased  her  not, — but  the  thought  o( 
having  her  sacrificed  to  a  beggar  girl,  and  the 
pride  of  being  married,  determined  her  to  accept 
the  proposal.  To  complete  the  triumph,  she  must 
make  conditions  with  her  suitor.  He  must  leave 
his  own  dwelling,  and  dwell  with  Gertrude  in  her 
birth-place.  The  wish  to  live  near  her  parents 
was  the  alleged  reason.  What  lay  deep  in  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  she  wished  no  one  but  her- 
self to  know.  She  demred  to  mortify  the  man 
who  had  rejected  her,  and  tu  eolipse  her  hated 
rival. 

All  were  astonished,  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  the  Steward's  daughter  came  back  to  he^ 
father's  house,  as  the  wife  of  the  well  known  ham- 
mer-smith. 

Soon  she  possessed  the  most  magnificent  clothes, 
the  most  costly  furniture,  the  handsomest  house  in 
the  village.  All  talked  over  these  new  things; 
some  shook  their  heads  and  derided  this  sudden 
revolution;  others  praised  it;  but  all  agreed  io 
thinking  the  stroke  was  intended  for  some  particu- 
lar person,  whom  all  these  things  were  to  mortify. 
Rudolph  and  Alice  alone  troubled  not  themselves 
about  it.  From  the  conjectures  and  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood,  in  the  loneliness  of  their  distant 
home,  they  were  divided ;  occupied  with  arranging 
their  household,  sufficiently  happy  in  their  own 
holy  love,  they  knew  little  of  what  was  passing 
around  them.  Every  one  else  in  the  place  had 
heard  of  these  strange  things,  when  Alice  first 
heard,  at  church  on  Sunday,  of  Gertrude's  wed- 
ding.   From  her  heart  she  would  have  rejoiced,  if 
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the  bridegroom,  when  pointed  out  to  her,  bad  not 
appeared  so  old  and  ugly.  When  she  went  home, 
she  told  her  husband  these  things  with  brevity, 
which  some  would  have  spoken  on  for  a  long  time. 
In  the  evening,  when  they  sat,  hand  in  hand,  before 
the  boose-door,  the  setting  sun  throwing  a  glowing 
light  over  the  sea,  the  stillness  of  the  closing  day, 
the  beauty  of  natere  around  her,  the  glad  happi- 
ness of  her  own  heairt,  whose  innermost  thanks  to 
God  she  offered  up,  she  had  entirely  forgotten  Ger- 
trude and  her  wedding.  But  Gertrude  could  not 
forget  Rudolph.  Truly  to  all  appearance  she 
lived  in  the  happiest  cireumstanoes :  her  house  was 
the  finest  in  the  village ;  her  table  the  best  fur- 
nished :•— from  every  fair,  her  accommodating  hus- 
band brought  her  some  handsome  stuff,  some  costly 
ornament  or  new  furniture  for  her  house.  Yet  the 
adder,  envy  and  secret  desires  gnawed  at  her  heart. 
As  ofVcn  as  she  saw  Rudolph  at  church  or  at  a 
festival,  she  felt  internal  shudderings,  and  every 
time  the  place  in  her  head,  from  which  the  old  wo- 
man had  taken  the  hair,  burned  with  unspeakable 
pain.  She  pined  with  unquiet,  painful  wishes. 
And  now,  when  the  birth  of  a  boy  rendered  perfect 
the  happiness  of  the  young  wedded  pair  in  the  cot- 
tage— 80  it  tore  her  heart  like  burning  coals,  and 
she  saw  no  hope  in  her  wretchedness. 

Just  at  this  time,  it  was  said  the  old  woman  was 
again  seen  in  the  rocky  hollow :  hunter-boys,  who 
roamed  through  the  woods,  had  seen  her.  The 
sportsmen  were  full  of  the  mysterious  things  they 
had  seen.  The  wood  cutters  also  brought  news  of 
her  presence,  and  how  they  had  seen  her  stealthy, 
nightly  tracks  in  the  round  stones  over  the  woody 
meadow.  Gertrude  treasured  all  these  things  in 
her  heart ;  they  awakened  the  strangest  desire  to  ^ee 
the  old  woman,  to  visit,  to  speak  with  her  of  her 
former  lying  witoherafl.  For  some  time,  the  re- 
collection of  her  first  descent  contended  with  this 
wish,  but  it  conquered — Gertrude  visited  the  sor- 
eeress,  she  found  the  door  no  longer  locked,  she 
pushed  it  open  and  they  stood  opposite  to  each 
other. 

Gertrude's  mean  temper,  her  hasty  passion — 
which  were  insupportable  to  the  husband,  and  render* 
ed  her  whole  household  uncomfortable — ^vanished  by 
degrees.  She  became  friendly  with  all :  towards 
he  rhusband  she  assumed  the  most  flattering  man- 
ner— she  became  a  cheerful  companion,  quiet  in  her 
household.  By  all  domestic  accidents  she  was 
unruffled — always  quiet  and  happy.  She  sought 
acquaintance  at  the  cottage, — in  church,  she  seve- 
ral times  showed  Alice  some  civility.  She  spoke 
a  few  gracious  words  to  her-— an  acquaintance  com- 
menced, and  soon  those  few  words  grew  into  a  long 
conversation  before  the  church-door.  As  ^hey 
walked  home,  Gertrude  showed  Alice  uncommon 
attention.  Alice's  heart  was  not  suspicious^  and 
she  thought  nothing  more  than  that  Gertrude  had 
regretted  her  early  didike.    At  last,  one  Sunday, 


the  hammer-smith's  wife,  who  often  hid  invited 
Alice  to  accompany  her  home — an  iavitation  vrbich 
Alice  never  accepted — spoke  so  much  of  the  beauty 
of  Alice's  dwelling,  and  expressed  such  t  desiie  to 
see  it,  that  Alice  could  but  invite  her  to  her  hoote. 
The  first  visit  was  short ;  then  they  became  more 
frequent  and  longer,  though  Alice  very  seldom  I^ 
turned  them.    In  her  house,  was  her  husband  tnd 
child,  and  of  course  her  worM.    Besides, Rudolph 
had  warned  her  against  a  close  acquaintance  with 
a  person,  of  whom  he  had  fortnerly  known  so  much 
that  was  wrong.   That  alone  would  have  been  safE- 
cient  to  have  withheld  Alice  from  any  farther  ae- 
quaintance,  for  her  husband's  wish  was  her  law.  But 
after  a  short  time,  Rudolph  gave  up  his  suspicions, 
Gertrude  was  civil  to  him,  kind  to  Alice ;  thus  she 
blinded  his  eyes.     Report  said  their  domestic  hap- 
piness was  still  as  great  as  at  the  commencemeDt 
of  their  marriage.     In   Rudolph's  heart  was  so 
much  faith  and  native  goodness,  that  he  gare  np 
his  suspicions,  and  might  have  promoted  his  wife's 
acquaintance  with  her ;  but  one  circumstance  soID^ 
times  aroused  his  old  suspicions,  and  awakened 
him,  in  a  short  time,  from  his  slumber.   This  was 
a  mysterious  whisper  that  circulated  throogh  the 
village,  that  Gertrude  kept  up  a  secret  acqaaint- 
ance  with  the  old  woman  of  the  rocky  hollow, 
whom  every  one  esteemed  as  a  witch.    Yet  of 
this  report,  there  was  little  proof.    Gertmde's  be- 
havior gave  no  reason  for  such  suspicions;  and  as 
though  all  believed,  none  could  prove  them,  the 
acquaintance  of  both  ladies  went  on  andisturbea. 
The  hammer-smith's  wife  chose  those  hours  of  the 
day  for  her  visits,  when  she  knew  Rudolph  was 
absent.     There  was  no  need  for  this  precaution; 
from  Alice's  heart  all  jealous  thoughts  of  her  hand- 
some and  once  dreaded  rival,  were  far  removed. 
In  the  spring,  Rudolph  had  a  long  journey  to 
make.     Alice  thought  with  pain  on  this  unac- 
customed separation.     Gertrude  built  her  hopes 
on  it ;  for  she  knew  it  was  only  in  Rudolph's  ab- 
sence, she  could  hope  to  fulfil  her  purpose.  Rodolph 
had  now  set  out ;  he  was  not  expected  back  before 
the  beginning  of  May.      Alice  felt  completely 
lost.     Gertrude's  company  could  do  but  little  to 
allay  her  uneasiness.    Yet  she  came  often,  as  she 
said,  to  comfort  Alice's  loneliness.    The  Isdies 
were  often  alone ;   and  Alice,  who  all  her  Iiff 
gladly  listened  to  wonderfnl  relations  and  fright- 
ful adventures,  found  herself  best  amused,  when 
her  friend  related  such  stories,  which  she  very  often 
and  gladly  did.    They  spoke  of  many  things,  anti 
when  all  were  exhausted  under  the  heads  of  for^ 
bodiogs,  dreams,  apparitions,  &c.,  Ac,  Gcrtrode 
told  her  friend  some  things  whidi  opened  a  new 
world  before  her  eyes.     She  told  of  people  whoi 
could  make  themselves  invisible,  and  who,  by  their! 
science,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  in  different 
places;   though  absent,  they  could  make  them- 
selves plainly  seen  at  the  greatest  dvsttnee^f 
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ud  aorrov  they  could  eommaDd  at  their'  pleasure, 
2Dd  ibe  most  distant  futurity  could  they  look  into. 
lo  ao  iostaot,  they  could  paae  from  one  place  to 
uother—recall  the  dead,  and  do  many  other  won- 
derfal  works.  Now,  with  great  cironmspectlon 
ud  coder  the  seal  of  strict  secrecy,  she  told  her 
ovQ  experience,  and  gave  her  plsdnly  to  under- 
stand, that  her  mother's  sister,  with  whom  she  had 
lired  doring  her  residence  in  town,  was,  herself, 
rery  skilful  in  such  arts,  and  had  suffered  her  niece 
toseeastonishiog  proofs  of  her  knowledge.  Alice's 
enriosity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Unnum- 
bered qaestions  rose  from  her  heart,  then  one  shiver 
after  aootber  ran  over  her  frame ;  and  again  she 
wwld  inquire  and  hang  enchanted  on  the  lips  of  the 
cQooing  relatress.  Gertrude  had^rightly  counted. 
Alice's  eoriosity  raised  in  her  a  burning  desire  after 
soeh  things  ;<  then  Gertrude  dropped  a  hint  that  it 
vM  not  be  impossible  once  to  see  and  to  witness 
Rich  things,  (at  the  most  distant  bint  of  this  Alice, 

siladiiehogfdrew  back,)  without  taking  any  part  in, 

them. 

"Is  this  possible  1"  cried  the  astonished  Alice. 

"  Why  Dot  ?"  answered  Gertmde.  ^  I  will  give 
Toa  Tarioos  preeantions  which  you  will  find  limit 
iheir  soperoatural  power.  It  is  true  we  must 
be  caotious  to  commit  no  imprudence,  to  utter  no 
nnod,  not  to  step  orer  the  prescribed  limits ;  the 
deepest  silence  is  necessary.  What  can  you  fear, 
vheo  joa  see  me  fresh  and  healthy,  and  as  good 
a  Christian  as  yon  are  ;  and  I  have  already  been 
iBore  than  once  or  twice  a  witness  of  these  things  1 
I  hare  seen  sights  of  which  the  relation  would 
appear  to  you  a  lable." 

This  was  a  new  spark  thrown  on  Alice's  spirit ; 
^ed  and  wonderful  pictures  floated  up  and  down 
°  ber  imagination.  What  she  had  so  often  lis- 
tened to  with  the  liTcliest  emotion,  while  she  dis- 
beliered  and  held  them  impossible,  now  seemed 
^^is  her  grasp,  and  she  tremUed  with  powerful 
Qodefiaed  emotions.  She  would  gladly  see  these 
^P^  and  sometimes  *  this  wish  would  have 
spoheo ;  bat  an  indescribable  shuddering  held  her 
'^<^^:  and  whenever  she  was  alone  with  Ger- 
^de,  she  wished  to  avoid  the  subject,  as  she  found, 
^  degrees,  the  strength  of  her  soul  vanish  away. 
Gertmde  knew  how  lo  awaken  this  glow  to  a  clear 
^fi;  she  permitted  Alice  to  guess  she  had  been 
i^ie  than  a  witness  of  these  mysteries,  and  from 
^^y  speeches,  and  many  actions,  she  showed  she 
^  added  to  her  natural  strength,  magic  art. 

Prom  the  time  of  this  disclosure  Alice  felt  a 
*^raoge  awe  of  her  mysterious  friend.  Then  came 
^e  thoQght  that  Gertrude's  fame  was  nnstained ; 
^  she  had  a  family ;  that  no  one  doubted  her 
^H  a  Christian ;  and  by  degrees,  the  feeling  wore 
*^y-  She  did  not  seek  her  company,  but  each 
^  the  saw  her,  she  left  herself  more  and  more 
eoUngled  in  her  nets. 

Xow  was  passed  the  month  of  Maroh,  and  al* 


most  the  whole  of  April.  Rudolph  would  come 
in  twelve  days.  Alice's  heart  beat  high  in  joyful 
expectation  of  her  beloved  husband,  the  father  of 
her  babes.  In  Gertrude's  breast  reigned  powerful 
and  wiekcd  feelings.  If  she  would  not  again  wit- 
ness their  happiness  and  see  it  confirmed  forever, 
what  she  wished  to  do  must  be  quickly  and  effec- 
tively done. 

In  a  mild  evening,  the  last  day  of  April,  the 
ladies  sat  together  before  the  door  of  Alice's  cot- 
tage. Of  Rudolph's  near  return  and  of  all  her 
preparations,  Alice  had,  until  now,  spoken  with 
freedom  to  her  confidential  friend.  But  now  her 
color  began  to  change ;  she  began  to  stammer,  as 
the  distant  objects  became  lost  in  the  twilight. 
Then  the  bright  stars  reflected  from  the  mill-streamy 
which,  behind  the  house,  with  deafening  noise,  fell 
over  the  wheel  and  then  flowed  quietly  to  the  sea. 
In  the  woods,  on  the  sea  shore,  in  the  mountains, 
it  was  dark  night.  Through  the  dark,  the  fire-flies, 
with  still  green  light,  circled  before  the  friends ; 
and  Gertrude  felt  now  she  ^  must  play  her  part  in 
good  earnest.  A  single  word  which  unintention- 
ally slipped  from  her,  confirmed  her  in  this  deter- 
mination. It  happened,  as  Alice  and  herself  were 
sitting  deep  in  thought — ^their  accustomed  conver- 
sation  cut  off— that  suddenly,  a  fire  ball  from  the 
bushes  on  the  mountain  side,  flew  before  Gertrude 
and  lost  itself  in  the  mill-stream.  *'  It  is  goodj" 
she  said  quietly,*'!  will  come."  Alice  sprung  up, 
and  moved  to  a  distance  from  Gertrude. 

'*  What  was  that  1"  at  last  she  cried,  and  signed 
the  cross,*  before  she  ventured  to  step  nearer  to 
Gertrude. 

"  Foolish  woman,"  she  answered,  quietly,  *'  what 
should  it  be  1  They  invite  me  to  madce  one  at  the 
first  of  May." 

*'  On  the  night  of  the  first  of  May  1."  cried  Alice, 
dreadfully  frightened  !  *'  And  will  you  go  ?" 

'*  How  can  1  refuse  1  You  see  I  have  received  the 
invitation  safely  ;  no  harm  has  arisen  from  it,  and 
great  good  may  resnlt  from  its  acceptance." 

"  Will  you  go  there  to  the'Blocksbery,  Gertrude, 
where  Satan  holds  his  court,  where  the  devils" — 

"  Hush,"  cried  Gertrude,  laughing,  with  a  scorn- 
ful toss  of  her  head.  "  What  a  foolish  idea,  one 
may  easily  see  it  is  from  the  mouth  of  silly  people 
you  have  heard  all  these  things ;  people  who  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  assure  yon  it  is  neither  so 
sinful  nor  so  frightful  as  you  think." 

'*  What,  have  you  already  been  there  1" 

*'  Once  in  former  years,  my  aunt  took  me  there 
with  her." 

**  Your  aont !  was  she  ever  here  V 

"  I  never  saw  her.  You  make  me  laugh ;  truly 
was  she  here,  and  truly  not  about  here  did  she  live. 
She  came,  apparently,  in  a  common  carriage ;  she 
staid  with  me ;  at  night  we  had  our  fire-works, 
and  no  one  saw  us." 

**  Was  it  on  the  fork  or  on  the  broom  V 
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*'  Alice,*' said  Gertrude,  very  impatiently, "  speak 
not  80  like  the  silly  folks.  Yet,  why  should  I  speak 
to  you  or  vex  myself?  It  is  now  time  for  me  to 
go ;  you  go  not  with  me,  I  suppose  !'* 

"  No  surely,  no,'*  cried  Alice,  hastily ;— after  a 
pause,  she  added,  *'I  wish  I  could  see  it  this  one  time." 
'^It  would  be  very  easy,  but  let  it  alone;  you 
are  too  easily  frightened,  it  is  not  for  yon." 

She  was  silent,  and  it  appeared  her  speech  was 
ended.  Also  Alice  spoke  not  for  awhile ;  what 
she  had  to-day  heard  and  8een>  was  to  her  very 
wonderful.  Afler  a  time,  she  began,  in  a  round- 
about way  to  speak  of  it.  It  had  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  her  mind,  she  could  not  forbear 
asking  a  description  of  the  scene.  This  Gertrude 
gave  so  full  of  joys  and  so  wonderful,  that  the 
picture  lefl  Alice's  mind  no  more.  It  was  still 
one  day  off :  Gertrude  showed  her  friend  some  of 
her  strange  preparations  for  her  journey.  She 
told  her  such  things,  as  she  thought  would  raise  the 
flame  already  kindled  to  the  highest  pitch.  She 
also  assured  Alice,  that  with  such  precautions  as 
she  could  teach  her,  she  might  see  it  without  mix- 
ing with  them,  or  injury  to  the  holiness  of  her 
soul,  or  endangering  her  Christian  faith,  as  she 
might  see  from  her  own  example. 

Thus  cunningly,  did  Gertrude  endeavor  to  make 
Alice  take  a  part  in  her  unholy  enterprise.  But 
this  limit,  she  would  not  pass ;  her  deep  innocence, 
her  love  for  Rudolph  kept  Alice  firm  to  her  reso- 
lution ;  but  she  thought  she  might  permit  herself 
to  see  the  wonderful  carriage  in  which  her  friend 
travelled. 

Gertrude,  whose  way  lay  by  Alice's  house,  pro- 
mised to  knock  at  her  window,  and  she  could  then 
see  it,  if  she  wished. 

The  night  of  the  1st  of  May  came : — a  lovely 
moon,  with  her  soft  and  brilliant  light,  shone  on 
the  place.  Alice  lay  sleepless  on  her  solitary  Bed ; 
she  thought  of  her  absent  husband,  of  his  near 
return,  of  the  night  journey  of  Gertrude.  These 
thoughts  alternately  filled  her  mind.  Before  long, 
the  clock  struck  eleven.  A  shiver  came  over 
Alice,  when  she  heard  the  knock  at  the  window ; 
it  was  Gertrude.  Go  not !  whispered  a  voice  in 
Alice's  breast.  The  knock  was  repeated.  In  the 
clear  moonlight,  she  saw  a  tall  shadow  standing 
before  her  chamber  window.  Alice  flung  her 
night-gown  over  her,  and  opened  the  window. 
There  stood  Gertrude  strangely  dressed ;  she  greet- 
ed Alice  with  a  horrible  laugh.  *'  You  see,  I  keep 
my  word ;  here  am  I  with  my  carriage."  '^  I  see 
nothing,"  answered  Alice,  "you  are  on  foot." 
"  What  an  idea !  it  waits  me  there,  I  have  just  de- 
scended— there  stands  the  carriage."  She  pointed 
a  few  steps  further. 

Alice  leant  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  coach, 
which  appeared  built  in  an  uncommon  fashion  and 
of  curious  materials.  Two  frightful  and  monstrous 
bats  were  harnessed  to  it. 


I     "  It  is  not  possiUe,"  she  cried, "  that  is  yoor  car- 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Gertrude,  **yoa  do  not  see  it 
weU." 

'*  And,  with  these  words,  she  seized  Alice's  hud, 
to  draw  her  where  she  could  have  a  better  view  of 
the  earriage.  And  Alice  ielt  herself  diawQ  by  sq 
irresistible  power. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  to  do?"  she  cried;  *Met 
me  go." 

Gertrude  laughed  scornfully.  ^  Now  tbeo,  now 
then,"  she  cried;  "the  carriage  waits."  With 
these  words  she  drew  the  frightened  Alice  more 
strongly  by  the  arm ;  took  her  by  force  through  the 
window;  and  with  a  loud  whistle  to  the  bats,  the 
carriage  flew  under  them.  , 

Alice,  to  her  inexpressible  alarm,  found  herself 
seated  by  Grertrude's  side,  and  raised  high  in  the 
air.  She  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fainted.  When 
she  came  to  her  senses  again,  the  woods,  moon- 
tains,  and  seas,  all  lay  below  her,  in  the  clear 
moonshine :  she  was  beside  herself  with  angoisb, 
and  would  have  called  for  help. 

Gertrude  laid  her  hand  on  Alice's  month :  "call 
no  name,  make  no  noise,  any  would  call  down  dan- 
ger on  your  head ;  ^ou  are  in  my  power ;  keep  still." 

Alice  was  silent ;  she  saw  too  plainly  the  troth 
of  this  frightful  assurance ;  every  nerve  trembled 
as  she  looked  down  from  the  height  over  which  she 
flew.  Towns,  villages,  high  mountains,  and  brtnd 
rivers,  all  seemed  spread  below  her  in  one  even, 
extended  plain.  Deep  was  her  grief,  her  angaish, 
her  repentance,  that  she  had  ever  suffered  herself 
to  be  bound  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  this 
mysterious  woman.  Now  thought  she  of  her  hus- 
band, his  frequent  warnings,  his  Jnght  when  he  r^ 
turned,  and  did  not  find  her  or  her  children.  A 
nameless  despair  seised  her  soul,  and  anguish 
caused  her  tears  to  flow.  Suddenly  she  beard  a 
frightful  noise,*— through  the  air  resounded  the 
cries  of  these  hated  birds,-*-frightfal  faces  appear- 
ed, around,  above,  below  her.  She  closed  her  eyes 
from  this  distressing  sight,  and  commended  hersool 
to  God  and  his  holy  love ;  her  life  in  this  world, 
she  had  whdly  destroyed.  Then  she  felt  the  car- 
riage sinking  down ;  the  motion  was  as  qoiek  tf 
lightning. 

"  We  are  at  the  place,"  cried  Gertrude. 

Alice  opened  her  eyes — a  bright  light  shone  is 
her  face :  close  to  her  Uy  the  summit  of  a  wooded 
mountain.  All  appeared  to  stand  in  flames,  yet 
nothing  burnt.  The  fir-tree  stood  uninjured  in  the 
fire,  and  neither  leaf  nor  grass  were  scorched^ 
but  the  place  seemed  covered  with  burning  coals, 
in  the  midst  of  which  an  altar  was  raised  of  a 
heap  of  stones;  around  which,  circled,  svomi 
whistled  and  howled,  the  strangest  and  most  fright- 
ful forms.  They  flew  here  and  there  like  arroff*> 
At  these  sounds  and  sight,  Alice  forgot  the  pn>* 
hibitioQ,  and  called  out,  **  Jesa  Maria !" 
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At  this  inataot,  all  Tanisbed  with  a  thundering 
noise;  a  thick  darkness  veiled  her  eyes ;  she  felt 
liereeir  sinkiog,  and  believing  her  death  near,  com- 
mitted  herself  to  God^s  hands,  and  lost  all  con- 
Kiousae88. 

A  lovely,  mild  morning  announced  the  coming  of 
the  sweetest  month  in  the  year.  Like  a  hero,  pnr- 
soiog  his  conquering  path,  the  sun  rose  above  the 
pine  woods,  dispersing  the  last  frosty  drops  of 
njgbt,  vhich  yet  hong  on  the  boshes  and  meadows. 
The  moiiuDg  offering  of  the  newly  awakened  earth 
lose  from  the  meadows  in  light  clouds  to  heaven. 
Tbe  SQD  brought  forth  light,  warmth  and  life  in 
tbesoimate  and  inanimate  creation.  An  unhappy 
voman,  who  lay  as  in  a  trance,  felt  its  benign  in- 
doence ;  she  raised  her  sick  eyes,  and  with  aston- 
isfameot,  saw  herself  placed  in  tbe  midst  of  a  clear, 
open  field,  where  there  was  no  object  she  could 
recall  to  her  recollection.  She  considered — ^she 
eooid  not  understand  any  thing — neither  how  she 
cim  there,  nor  who  she  was.  Her  whole  mind 
seemed  clouded  ;  through  the  dimness  of  her  re- 
eoliection  she  could  see  nothing  but  sotrow  and 
misery.  She  raised  herself  up — she  roused  herself, 
tod  beginning  to  think,  she  awakened  her  trembled 
spirit.  By  degrees,  the  whole  frightful  picture 
stood  folly  before  her.  She  saw  how  long  had  been 
tbe  last  night,  and  how  her  happiness  was  destcoy- 
^  "  Oh,  my  Rudolph,  my  Rudolph !"  she  cried, 
hmeotiflg  aloud,  and  a  stream  of  tears  rushed  over 
ber  cheeks.  Tears  seemed  to  soften  her  bitter 
gnef;  she  raised  her  thoaghts  to  heaven  and  God; 
&be  now  knew  all  clearly ;  she  saw  how,  through 
^  arts  of  a  false  witch,  she  was  carried  from  her 
^xMse,  froffl  her  husband,  from  her  children.  But 
vbere  she  was,  or  how  she  came  here,  she  knew 
m. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  collect  her- 
^If  sufficiently  to  examine  the  surrounding  coun- 
cil- When  she  did,  there  was  not  the  smallest 
object  that  she  knew.  She  saw  a  flat  level  pUin 
^rwnd  her ;  here  and  there,  from  some  distant  vil* 
H^  there  rose  the  steeple  of  a  church.  A  broad 
^  lay  through  tbe  fields  and  meadows,  along 
*hich  she  saw  coming  a  single  road-wagon.  It 
"fl^ared  to  be  a  populous  country,  and  in  the  dis- 
^e,  she  thought  she  saw  the  walls  and  steeples 
of  a  town  to  which  the  post-road  would  carry  her. 
AroQod  appeared  some  villages ;  the  nearest  was  an 
^f  hour's  walk,  and  she  was  so  weak  she  knew 
Dot  how  she  could  reach  it,  and  still  less  when  ar- 
nred  there,  what  she  should  say,-<— how  she  should 
<^^>^  credence  for  the  strange  tale,  and  not  be 
taken  for  an  adventuress ;  yet,  must  she  come  to 
*°(ne  resolution.  She  rose  slowly,  and  walked  a 
little  way  to  a  hedge,  where  she  saw  a  sprightly 
^t  •iiiging,-^e  appeared  to  have  driven  a  flock 
^  geese  fnmi  the  neighboring  village  to  tbe  fields. 
Alice  took  courage  smd  asked  him  the  name  of  the 
aeareit  tillage  and  the  distant  town.    As  a  strange 


sound,  the  voice  of  the  boy  fell  on  her  ear.  Though 
it  was  German  he  spoke,  she  could  not  well  un- 
derstand him.  She  asked  him  tbe  name  of  the 
prince  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  then  she  thought 
the  name  of  the  places  and  the  prince  she  had 
heard  from  her  husband.  All  showed  her  how  far 
she  was  from  her  home.  The  boy  then  drove  his 
geese  on,  and  Alice  stood  doubtful  and  irresolute 
as  ever.  At  last,  recollecting  herself,  she  turned 
towards  the  village.  Her  sickness  and  her  wretch- 
edness were  such,  she  sunk  on  the  grass,  by  the 
way-side,  and  began  again  bitterly  to  weep.  A 
man^s  step  approaching,  aroused  her  from  her  grief; 
she  looked  up.  An  old  man  dressed  in  black,  came 
along  the  path,  and  stopped  to  gaze  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  unhappy  stranger.  She  asked  him 
the  same  questions  she  bad  asked  the  boy,  and  re- 
ceived the  same  answers.     She  then  asked  him 

how  far  it  was  to ,  naming  her  dwelling.     He 

had  never  heard  the  name.    '^  But  to  Doran  V^ 

"  Oh,  my  child !  more  than  a  hundred  miles,*' 
was  the  answer. 

"  Alice  turned  pale — a  cry  of  the  deepest  an- 
guish escaped  her  breast.    The  old  man  pitied- 
her ;  *'  whence  do  you  come,  my  child,  and  how 
came  you  here  where  every  thing  seems  so  strange 
to  you !" 

Here  Alice's  tears  streamed  afresh.  He  sought 
to  comfort  her,  but  she  felt  the  full  consciousness 
of  her  situation  with  a  crushing  power.  What 
had  she  to  say,  but  what  must  appear  to  a  stranger, 
as  a  falsehood,  and  which  would  prejudice  him 
against  her !  She  flung  herself  on  the  grass,  and 
sobbed  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart.  After  awhile, 
she  raised  herself.  The  man  stood,  compassion- 
ately looking  at  her.  She  felt  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity of  saying  something.  Weeping,  she  looked 
full  at  him,  and  said — '*  who  I  am,  and  whence  I 
came  from,  and  what  so  deeply  distresses  me,  I 
will  tell  you  when  I  am  able, — have  patience,  and 
give  me  time.*' 

The  school-master,  for  he  it  was,  seeing  her 
lovely  countenance  and  the  tears  swimming  in  her 
blue  eyes,  wished  to  soothe  her,  and  said — '*  Good, 
my  daughter,  I  will  not  press  you,  as  it  gives  you 
pain, — ^my  business  takes  me  to  the  village,  and  in 
an  hour,  I  will  return  and  speak  with  you." 

With  these  words,  he  shook  her  hand,  deeply 
moved,  and  went  his  way.  Alice  looked  after 
him ;  the  thought  of  what  he  would  say  when  he 
came  again,  stood  frightfully  before  her.  What 
should  she  say  %  She  felt  strongly  inclined  to  tell 
the  whole  truth ;  and  yet,  though  she  was  inno- 
cent, she  feared  to  make  herself  suspected  and 
hated.  She  looked  at  the  wagon  travelling  to 
town;  she  remembered  having  heard  from  Ru- 
dolph, this  town  was  near  Brunswick.  She  thanked 
God  for  this,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  to  Bruns- 
wick, where  she  would  not  be  so  much  of  a  stran- 
ger.   She  waited,  now  more  quietly,  but  alwaya 
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with  the  deepest  anxiety,  the  coming  of  the  school- 
roaster.  This  soon  happened,  and  Alice  told  him 
how  she  served  a  lord  in  Brunswicki  how  she  had 
fallen  among  strangers  without  gold  and  without 
friends,  and  she  thought  if  she  could  reach  Bruns- 
wick, in  a  few  weeks  she  could  reach  her  friends. 
This  relation,  which  appeared  probable,  awakened 
the  school-master''s  deepest  compassion  for  the  for- 
lorn woman,  whose  clothes  and  appearance  con- 
firmed her  speech.  He  asked  her  what  she  had 
resolved  to  do ! 

**  Ah !  if  I  could  find  any  one  who  would  take 
me  in  their  service  as  a  maid  or  shepherdess.  I 
am  a  woodman's  daughter,  know  how  to  labor, 
and  fear  nothing." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  awhile — ^'^  truly,'* 
said  he,  at  last,  '*  it  appears  Heaven  has  sent  you 
to  me,  my  daughter.  I  am  a  school-master  in  the 
village,  and  live  with  my  wife  entirely  alone,  who, 
for  some  time  past,  has  been  sickly.  There  stands 
the  house,  with  the  linden  before  it.  Yesterday 
our  maid  died,  who  has  served  us  faithfully  for 
sixteen  years.  My  wife  would  not  be  comforted 
for  her  loss ;  but  to  day,  God  has  sent  us,  unhoped 
for,  one  to  supply  her  place.  It  seems  so  ordered ; 
80,  in  his  name,  we  will  try  each  other,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  agree." 

These  words  sounded  to  Alice  like  a  message 
from  Heaven.  She  was  no  longer  wholly  aban- 
doned ;  she  raised  herself  and  followed  the  old  man 
as  fast  as  her  weakness  would  permit  to  his  dwell- 
ing. Yet  the  old  woman  raised  some  objections  to 
Alice's  youth  and  beauty ;  her  husband  soon  con- 
quered these,  and  before  long,  Alice's  conduct 
convinced  the  oM  people  that  their  confidence 
was  not  misplaced.  There  never  was  maid  so 
active,  so  patient.  -  She  aided  the  old  woman  who 
felt  the  weight  of  years,  in  every  thing ;  she  tried 
to  learn  her  >yisheB  from  her  looks,  and  obeyed  all 
her  commands  with  punctuality.  She  appeared 
like  a  good  spirit  in  the  bouse  where  she  had  been 
so  kindly  received.  In  a  few  months,  she  no  longer 
appeared  ab  a  maid  they  had  taken,  but  as  a  dear 
daughter,  and  the  old  people  were  to  her  as  beloved 
parents.  As  pleasant  as  Alice's  situation  here  was, 
yet,  could  she  not  conquer  her  deep  grief  and  inex- 
pressible longings  for  her  dear  home,  and  still 
dearer  objects  of  afiTeetion.  In  the  still  lone- 
liness of  the  night,  flowed  her  tears ;  daily,  in  her 
prayers  to  God,  slie  besought  his  pity  on  her  dis- 
tress, and  prayed  he  would  make  her  a  way  io  re- 
turn to  her  own.  She  thought  with  anguish  of 
Rudolph, — of  bis  distress,  of  the  strange  appear- 
ance her  vanishing  must  have  to  him,  and  to  all 
the  world.  She  grieved  for  her  child,  and  made 
herself  the  bitterest  reproaches.  Grief  and  fright 
at  the  purposes  of  the  godless  Gertrude,  which 
now  flashed  on  her  mind  in  an  instant,  and  brought 
vrith  them  such  despair,  that  nothing  but  the  father- 
ly goodaew  of  God  prevented  the  trembling  crea-, 


tore  from  sinking  wholly  into  night.  But  when 
we  can  trost  the  Almighty,  who  cbastsns  beeaose 
he  loves  us,  the  glimmering  light  will  he  not  ex- 
tinguish, nor  break  the  broised  reed. 

Thus  passed  two  sorrowful  yean ;  ill  niqniiies 
she  made  were  without  saccess;  there  appeared  to 
her  no  way  to  regain  her  home, — scarcely  a  poni- 
bility ;  without  gold  and  without  knowledge,  how 
could  she  find  her  way  back !  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  after  a  long  illness,  Alice's  mistress  died,  ud 
soon  the  lonely  widower  followed  her.  He  could 
not  remain  without  his  wife,  with  whom,  in  peace, 
he  had  trod  so  large  a  portion  of  the  road  of  life. 
The  pious  Alice  nursed  them  both  with  childlike 
care,  and  closed  their  eyes  with  grief,  yet  her  heait 
was  struck  with  joy,  when  on  their  wills  being 
opened,  she  found  they  had  left  her  a  small  nm, 
yet  one  sofllcient  to  enable  her  to  gratify  her  only 
desire,  which  was,  to  travel  to  see  her  husband  and 
child  again. 

Great  was  now  her  desire  to  return ;  the  long 
lost  feeling  of  hope  bloomed  anew  in  her  beait. 
All  her  sorrows  were  forgotten  in  the  possibility  of 
again  seeing  her  home ;  and  she  was  filled  wirh 
still  transport.  She  instantly  determined  to  carry 
he^  resolution  into  efifect  and  accomplish  her  desiie 
in  the  best  way  she  could.  She  took  her  seat  is 
a  post-wagon ;  she  fell  in  with  kind  people.  At 
last,  she  came  to  the  mountains  near  her  home,38d 
when  she  saw  the  well-known  rocky  spires,  all 
seemed  to  vanish  from  her  sight.  The  thoogiit 
she  was  near,  and  should  soon  see  her  hosbaod  and 
child,  filled  her  with  unspeakable  emotion.  lean 
streamed  from  her  eyes;  her  travelling  companion, 
an  old  bargomaster's  wife,  from  a  neighboring  tII- 
lage,  could,  with  difficulty,  keep  her  life's  spirit 
within  her.  She  determined  to  travel  the  last  stage 
to  her  birth-place  on  foot,  and  entirely  nnkoovn. 
She  yet  knew  not  where  she  should  find  her  bone; 
what  every  one  wonld  think  of  iier,  nor  bow  abe 
would  be  received.  These  cares  which  she  had 
often  felt  before,  now  rose  with  double  force;  they 
crippled  the  quick  step  with  which  she  hsd  tia< 
veiled  the  first  half  mile  of  her  way  back.  No* 
she  passed  the  wopdy  hollow, — ^whieh  hid  from  be< 
the  view  of  the  sea  and  her  dwelling.  Her  aogoisiit 
her  distress  increased  in  every  step.  Now  the  val- 
ley opened  on  her,  and  saddenly,  the  sea,  with  its 
crown  of  mountains,  and  the  village  oo  the  beach^ 
lay  before  her.  To  the  left,  behind  the  woods. 
where  in  vain  her  eyes  aoaght  roof  or  gable,  a 
dark  rising  smoke  showed  the  place  where  Rodoiph 
and  her  child  lived,  if  indeed  they  yet  lived.  Om^ 
come  with  this  thought,  weeping  with  violence,  w^ 
knelt  on  the  sea  shore,  raising  her  heart  in  fenest 
prayer  to  God.  She  rose,  one  hour  mate,  aw 
what  would  she  find,  hew  should  she  be  receiTfi 
No,  it  was  not  possible,  without  previous  kno«r- 
ledge  of  what  frightful  things  might  perhaps  svait 
her  at  her  dwelling,  she  coohl  sanoMM  resolute 
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to  present  benelf  saddenly  before  them.    These 

eoBsidentioos  and  a  failing  of  her  etrength,  the 

cQQseqaenee  of  her  violent  emotion,  determined 

berto  seek  rest  and  refreshmeot  at  a  near  faoase, 

before  whoM  door  sat  a  kind  old  woman,  spinning 

aad  watchiog  Iwo  grand-children  at  play.     Kindly 

^tbeold  woman  receive  the  young  and  hand- 

noe  vife,  whose  clothing  showed  she  came  from 

t  {omgQ  home,  and  whose  care  and  distress  were 

narked  on  her  pale  face. 

She  offered  her  milk  and  bread. 

They  sat  together  before  the  house ;  the  village 

x»i  Radoiph^B  dwelling,  which  lay  in  the  distance 

before  them,  gare  a  suitable  opening  to  Alice^s 

M  qoestions,  which  soon  wandered  from  the  cok>r 

of  soioke  which  rose  high  over  the  woods  to  Ru- 

(ioiph's.   Ashe  had  travelled,  a  stranger  might 

inow  him ;  she  herself  was  from  Prague,  and  came 

to  Tist  a  relation  of  her  deceased  husband  at  St. 

GOger'o.    The  old  woman  answered  all  her  qaes- 

^  and  laat  also  to  that  about  Rudolph. 

'^He  was  well,  and  so  was  his  wife  and  both  his 
ciriMren." 

"file  wife,"  said  Alice,  frightened  to  death! 
''Has  be  then  married  again  1" 

''Not  that  I  know  of.  He  might  thongh,  during 
^  war,  hare  a  wife ;  oh !  the  soldiers  think  no- 
bbing of  that" 

^Aod  who  is  now  his  wifeV'  came  slowly 
fertb. 

**ADatiTe  of  this  place,  though  not  of  the  vil- 
^.  They  have  been  several  years  married." 

"Two  years !"  stammered  Alice,  with  quivering 

lips. 

"Oh !  moch  longer,  the  eldest  child  already  runs 
^ht  haodsomely.'* 

AJjee  was  astonished ;  she  knew  not  what  to 
tbtok.  From  her  inqoiries,  the  old  woman  ans- 
P^^t  that  Rudolph,  daring  his  service  in  the 
^'^h  had  formed  some  connection  with  this  very 
beaotiffli  jonng  creature ;  her  appearance  increased 
ber  coDifiassion — though  always  curious,  she  asked 
wr  many  qaestions.  Alice  was  too  much  aston- 
^M  to  answer,  and  when  at  last,  she  could  recol- 
lect herself,  she  asked  if  Rudolph  lived  happily 
^h  his  wife. 

''They  tell  all  sorts  of  things,"  answered  the  old 
*^an;  **they  say  she  is  quarrelsome,  ill-temper- 
ed, and  makes  his  house  a  hell." 

A  strong  mixed  emotion  rose  in  Alice*s  mind,  of 
^^{^assion  and  malicious  joy ;  she  was  bewildered 
vith  all  she  heard,  and  found  it  impossible  to 
pwne  to  any  clear  view  of  what  she  ought  to  do. 
^et,  alas!  what  she  had  looked  forward  to  was 
destroyed ;  she  was  robbed  of  every  hope  of  fu- 
tare  happiness.  Still  she  thought  she  would  ask 
after  Gertrude. 

"  YoQ  appear  well  acquainted  in  this  place,"  said 
the  old  woman. 

"My  hoabaad  was  often  here  with  his  relations, 
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and  from  him  I  know  a  few  people ;  how  is  the 
hammer-mistress  1" 

**  Ah !  then  it  must  be  some  time  since  you  heard 
from  here — she  has  been  long  dead." 

'<  Dead !"  cried  the  frightened  Alice,  "and  when, 
and  how  V* 

'^She  had  always  an  acquaintance  with  some 
strange  women ;  every  one  spoke  wonders  of  them. 
She  must  know  their  mysterious  art ;  now  I  do  nut 
willingly  speak  of  these  things.  I  know  nothing  of 
them ;  but  they  always  lead  to  some  unchristian 
end ;  and,  even  while  we  speak,  some  of  them  may 
appear  suddenly  near  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
she  had,  for  years,  been  accustomed  to  bathe  in  the 
sea,  and  when  she  was  about  to  go  in,  she  bewitch- 
ed the  waters  with  all  kinds  of  words  and  signs. 
About  two  years  ago,  she  went  one  morning,  as 
was  her  custom,  before  sunrise ;  the  maid  must 
wait  for  her  in  a  thicket, — but  she  came  not  back. 
When  the  maid  had  waited  a  long  time,  she  went 
to  seek  her  mistress.  She  was  gone :  the  clothes 
lay  on  the  shore,  she  herself  had  vanished.  Was 
it  that  the  sea  had  swallowed  her  ?  was  it  that  the 

wicked  one .    God  be  with  us ;  a  mysterious 

shudder  comes  over  me  when  I  think  what  she  was. 

"  The  hammer-master  had  her  sought  for  every 
where,  but  in  vain.  The  sea  has  deep  places ;  it  is 
possible  that  the  nnlucky  one,  in  such  a  place,  had 
fallen,  and  the  whirlpool  swallowed  her  up.  There 
are  also  other  things  possible ;  perhaps  it  may  all 
yet  be  brought  to  light." 

Alice  silently  shuddered;  she  endeavored  to 
compose  herself  and  be  quiet.  When  she  had 
thanked  the  woodsman's  wife  for  her  kindness,- she 
took  her  slow,  painful  way  to  the  spot  where,  after 
so  much  suffering,  she  had  hoped  to  find  perfect 
happiness,  and  which,  it  now  appeared,  she  must 
visit  secretly,  unknown,  and  then  leave  it  forever. 
She  must  see  her  husband  and  child  once  more, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time  in  this  world.  The  way 
was  distant,  her  strength  gone;  she  sorrowfully 
staggered  forth.  The  sun  stood  high  in  the  hea- 
vens, when  she  came  out  of  the  coppice  to  the 
forest  tree,  on  the  sea  shore,  under  which  her  hus- 
band and  herself  had  so  often  sat.  The  dark  pines 
rustled  together.  The  house  lay  hospitably ;  right 
on  the  road  the  low  moan  of  a  child,  perhaps  her 
child,  from  within,  fell  heavily  on  her  ear.  Tot- 
tering, pale,  she  stepped  from  the  hill,  and  now  the 
yard  lay  open  before  her.  A  woman  in  clean  honse- 
wife's  clothes,  stood  at  the  spring  and  washed. 
Alice  could  not  see  her  face ;  her  person  was  low  and 
bent  over  the  trough.  She  stole  a  glance  through 
the  open  door.  Good  heaven ! — there  sat  Rudolph 
at  the  table,  his  head  resting  on  his  arm,  looking 
very  pale,  thoughtful  and  troubled.  All  thought, 
all  foTesight  left  her,  at  this  look  of  her  husband  ; 
with  one  painful  scream  of  joy  she  flew  to  his 
breast. 

Astonished,  but  unmoved,  Rudolph  disengaged 
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himself  from  this  strange  form ;  he  looked  in  her 
face  and  said  bitterly :  "  For  what  is  this  idle 
scream,  this  foolish  acting  1" 

Alice  was  thunderstrack.  This  cold  and  yet  so 
natural  reception,  was  the  strangest  she  could  have 
met  with ;  she  stood  for  a  minute  speechless  at  his 
anger ;  then  wringing  her  hands  and  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  looked  up.  "Foolish  trick,"  cried  he, 
and  stepped  to  a  window  out  of  her  way. 

"  Ah !  Rudolph,"  she  cried,  "  is  this  all,  after  two 
years  of  separation,  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?" 

He  quickly  turned  around  and  cried  out  angrily, 
'*  Half  an  hour  ago,  you  went  to  the  spring,  and 
you  come  now  clothed  thus ;  what  farce  is  all 
this  t  Truly,  Alice,  was  not  thy  conduct  this  morn- 
ing sufficient  ?  for  this  time  yon  have  tried  me  right 
well,  more  than  enough ;  but  I  will  not  anger  my- 
self again ;  go  to  your  work — you  have  nothing  to 
do  here." 

•'  Oh  r  Rudolph !  Rudolph !"  dried  Alice,  "  what 
monstrous  deception  has  been  going  on  here  1 1  have 
been  away  from  you  two  years  and  three  months, 
since  that  unfortunate  first  of  May." 

"  First  of  May !"  cried  Rudolph,  "  dare  you  to 
remind  me  of  that  time ;  yes,  from  that  time  were 
you  changed,  and  I  an  unhappy  man." 

"  I  was  not,  I  was  not,"  cried  Alice,  with  strong 
emotion  and  strong  conrage.  "  No,  Rudolph,  I 
have  not  grieved  yon ;  I  was  far,  far  from  here. 
Oh !  know  you  your  Alice  no  more  !" 

With  these  words,  she  stretched  her  arms  ten- 
derly towards  him. 

The  tears  which  flowed  from  her  eyes,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all 
pressed  powerfully  on  his  heart.  He  felt  himself 
overcome ;  "  Oh !  good  God !"  cried  he,  "  this  is 
again  like  former  days.  Alice !  do  you  still  love 
^mel" 

^t  this  instant,  the  door  opened,  and  it  appeared 
to  Alice  her  own  image  stepped  in  the  chamber, 
carrying  on  her  head  a  tub  of  washM  clothes. 

"  Holy  God,"  cried  Rudolph,  "  there  are  two  1" 

Alice,  in  whose  soul,  a  frightful  suspicion  had 
arisen, — cried  out  loud,  sprung  to  the  holy  water 
at  the  door,  and  making  a  cross,  sprinkled  the  un- 
holy form — which  Alice^s  appearance  had  frighten- 
ed so,  that  with  a  horrid  shriek,  she  fled  out  of  the 
door,  and  in  the  flying  form,  both  Rudolph  and  Alice 
recognized  Gertrude. 

She  was  gone. 

Both  husband  and  wife  looked  at  each  other, 
trembling  and  astonished.  A  sweet  quiet  filled 
Alice's  torn  heart,  and  to  Rudolph's  troubled  spirit, 
a  suspicion  of  the  truth  appeared.  He  opened  his 
arms  to  his  newly  recovered  wife.  "Ah !"  he  cried, 
"  are  you  then,  my  true,  good  Alice  1" 

She  sunk  weeping  on  his  breast ;  she  could  not 
speak.  Rudolph,  overcome  with  grief,  love,  sweet 
hope  and  fearful  emotion,  was  not  himself  able 
to  articulate.    At  last,  collecting  his  wandering 


thoughts,  he  listened  with  varying  emotions,  to  what 
Alice,  full  of  repentance  and  love,  confessed  to 
him,  of  her  intimacy  with  Gertrude ;  of  ber  vio- 
lently being  carried  off,— of  the  witches'  moootaio, 
and  of  the  life  she  led  with  the  scbool-iDuter. 
She  eat  on  Rudolph's  lap,  and  as  she  spoke,  every 
look,  every  word,  brought  to  Rudolph's  breast  tk 
happy  conviction  that  this  was  his  own,  his  beloved 
Alice ;  and  the  wicked  and  quarrelsome  beiog  who 
had  embittered  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  was 
an  unholy  spirit.     Now  he  related  his  history  of 
the  last  two  years,  how  when  he  retamed,  soon 
after  that  wretched  night,  he  found  his  wife  at  her 
accustomed  employment,  and  every  thing  in  the 
best  order.    No  suspicion  of  change  ever  crossed 
his  mind.     Yet  soon,  he  saw  the  soul  of  bis  wife 
had  changed.     In  place  of  the  softest  graces,  the 
gentlest  temper,  she  wzb  overbearing  and  pas- 
sionate ;  she  would  not  bear  the  smallest  opposi- 
tion.    Scolding  and  quarreling  with  husband  asd 
servants,  was  the  order  of  the  day,  from  the  eariicrt 
morning  to  the  latest  evening.     For  all  this  Rn- 
dolph  could  not  account,  until  accident  and  the 
talking  of  an  old  maid  servant  disclosed  to  him, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  May,  his  wife  had 
privately  gone  forth  with  Gertrude,  and  letwoed 
late  in  the  morning,  unseen  by  any  but  herself,  and 
crept  in  her  chamber. 

Rudolph  was  shocked — ^frightful  suspicions  fixed 
themselves  from  this  instant  in  his  mind — ^he  knew 
not  what  horrid  deed  she  might  do,  and  from  this 
time,  he  became  estranged  f^om  his  wife.  It  raised 
a  bitter  conflict  in  his  heart  when  he  looked  at  this 
once  loved,  trusted  being,  and  now,  in  her  presence, 
all  pleasure  had  fled  from  his  soul.  Her  behavioT 
confirmed  these  feelings,  and  he  could  not  feei  as 
if  this  was  the  same  Alice  he  had  so  foitdiy,  so 
dearly  loved.  At  last  he  determined  to  speak  to 
her  of  this  fatal  night ;  the  way  she  received  his  com- 
munication confirmed  his  suspicions ;  and  from  this 
instant,  every  appearance  of  joy  and  love  vanisfaedl 
between  the  unhappy  pair.  Alice  appeared  to  liv« 
only  to  quarrel  with,  and  torment  her  hasbandJ 
Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  anger  and  qnarreisj 
would  break  forth  the  most  violent  fits  of  love j 
which  showed  itself  in  the  moat  nngovemable  jealn 
ousy.  As  it  was  with  her  husband,  so  it  was  with 
the  children ;  the  eldest  she  hated,  the  yooo^ 
she  persecuted.  "  You  have  then  a  child!"  ''1  kooi« 
it,"  cried  Alice ;  a  painful  emotion  shot  throogh  be^ 
heart ;  she  sprang  from  Rudolph's  lap,  and  lookeil 
around  the  room.  '*  There,  in  the  oradle,"  said  th^ 
father.  Alice  stepped  there ;  the  cradle  was  emptyi 
The  child  was  gone,  gone  like  its  mother;  ao4 
probably  at  the  same  time.  Surprised  and  aston 
ished,  Rudolph  and  Alice  stood  before  the  empi] 
cradle.  After  a  little  while,  a  qniet  happiness  di^ 
fused  itself  over  their  hearts ;  and  thankfolneM  a» 
love  to  God  for  his  fatherly  protection,  and  gratitodj 
for  the  efficacy  and  power  of  the  sign  of  the  cios^ 
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Now  came  the  eldest  ehild  led  by  its  naree.  |  there  ie  the  name  of  aoother,  who,  id  yeais  gone 
JUiee  flew  to  it ;  with  tianeport  and  thanks  to  God, 
folded  it  in  her  arms.  This  was  her  child,  no  mys- 
terioes  ehaogding ;  and  after  each  long  safferings, 
the  was  again  happy.  Rudolph^s  happiness  bloom- 
ed out  aoew.  The  sorrows  of  former  days  were, 
to  the  oewly  re-nnited  pair,  an  inexhaastible  source 
of  sweet  speech,  joyfol,  happy,  thankfal  reflection. 

A  few  days  after  Alice^s  return,  a  fisherman 
foood  Gertrude's  body  in  the  sea,  and  brought  it  to 
ber  husband.  Then  it  was  told  how  surprised  the 
ksband  aod  fisherman  were ;  it  had  laid  so  long  in 
the  eea,  and  yet  looked  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  just 
<iooe.  The  widower  buried  her  with  great  pomp ; 
ud  all  agreed  he  was  delighted  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom, aod  Jraow  there  was  no  possibility  of  her  coming 
back. 


THE  COTTAGE  GIRL. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  ELOPEMKNT.^ 

No  season  of  the  year  is  so  suited  to  the  con- 
templative mind  as  autumn.     Then  it  is  we  see  the 
^en  fields  putting  on  their  sombre  mantles,  the 
gay  flowers  losing  their  brilliant  hues,  and  the  dark 
foreit  assomiog  its  yellow  tinge — sad  mementos  of 
tlieir  coining  fate.     The  very  air  seems  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  scene,  producing  on  the  serious  mind, 
reflections  upon  man%  transitory  state,  of  which 
(he  eeasoo  is  so  typieal.     It  was  at  this  season  of 
tbe  year,  not  many  months  ago,  I  came  to  a  spot 
tbt  broaght  back  recollections  whic)i  had  become 
Marly  extinct  by  the  lapse  of  time.     It  carried  me 
^  to  the  days  of  my  childhood — that  spring-time 
ofiife,  when  the  fields  appear  to  be  larger,  the  grass 
<o  grow  greener,  and  the  birds  to  sing  sweeter.     It 
^"^  on  so  afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  had  sunk  be- 
biod  the  distant  woods,  imparting  a  glowing  tinge 
^  ill  sarrounding  objects.     There   was  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  spot  to  attract  the  attention 
^f  tbe  passer-by.     A  few  half  decayed  apple-trees ; 
her«  and  there  a  half  recumbent  post,  and  a  slightly 
derated  mound  told  that  there  once  stood  a  house. 
A  little  in  the  rear  was  a  cluster  of  tall  cedars, 
i^Qotiog  a  grave-yard.    These  relics  of  the  living 
^  dead,  stood  in  what  we  call  in  Eastern  Vir- 
?wia, "  an  old  field."    Though  it  be  not  my  privi- 
^?e  to  record  the  feats  of  the  dubbed  knight,  or 
^  feodai  lord,  or  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  pam- 
pered nabob ;  yet,  I  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  mention, 
Hi  my  Bairatire,  the  name  of  one,  who,  though  poor, 
P<)<i«ied  more  than  a  Rothschild  or  a  Girard 
coold  pQfchase — a  good  name.    His  name  was 
Christopher  Mathews,  fiunUiarly  called  in  his  neigh- 
^f^ood,  honest  Kit.    He  was  an  example  of  the 


by,  trod  this  spot  with  the  merry  shining  face  of 
yooth.    Though  not  born  to  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  or  aocustomed  to  the  dizzy  whirl  of  fashion's 
▼ortex ;  yet,  she  possessed  that  which  no  embellish- 
ment could  enhance,  or  taste  improve.     She  pos- 
sessed that  native  simplicity  of  manner,  that  must 
have  characterised  our  first  mother  before  the  for- 
bidden fruit  imparted  a  knowledge  of  evil.    There 
was  also  that  perfect  roundness  of  proportion,  that 
defied  the  critical  eye  of  the  artist,  or  the  fastidi- 
ous taste  of  the  roue.     Her  hair  was  of  dark  au- 
burn, and  eyes  of  the  deepest  blue.     Her  stature 
was  of  the  usual  height,  supported  by  a  foot  and 
ankle  that  no  alteration  could  improve.     In  dispo- 
sition, she  was  soft  and  forgiving.     Malice  and  re- 
sentment were  feelings  that  never  defiled  her  heart. 
Of  the  most  fervent  temperament,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  love  in  part.     On  whatever  object 
she  placed  her  afifections,  it  was  with  all  her  energy 
and  soul,  which  approached  nearly  to  a  weakness, 
because,  blinded  to  all  other  objects  save  the  one 
that  elicited  her  admiration.    Such  was  Jane, 
the  daughter  of  honest  Kit.     Often  have  I  seen 
her  at  church,  when  listening  to  the  duties  of  chil- 
dren to  parents,  turn  her  eyes  from  the  pulpit  to 
her  aged  father;  then,  half  lifting  them  to  Heaven 
as  invoking  a  blessing  upon  his  hoary  head.     How 
different  in  those  days  was  the  spot  I  have  just 
mentioned  to  what  it  is  now.    Then,  you  saw  in- 
dustry in  the  fields,  and  neatness  in  the  house. 
Just  there,  on  that  little  mound,  stood  the  house,  a 
single  storied  building,  with  two  rooms  on  a  floor, 
and  a  chimney  at  each  end.     In  front,  was  a  small 
portico  with  a  large  jessamine  on  either  side  inter- 
twining its  tendrils  with  two  multifloras.    The 
yard  and  garden  were  neatly  enclosed.    The  latter 
showed  a  taste  and  skill  that  indicated  the  cultiva- 
tor to  be  one  of  no  ordinary  turn  of  mind ;  while^ 
the  flowers  and  shrubbery,  bespoke  in  their  arrange- 
ment, the  hand  of  a  female.    There  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre a  bower,  composed  of  the  jessamine,  multiflora 
and  woodbine,  that  would  have  given  a  charm  to 
the  gardens  of  the  opulent.    This  was  Jane's  fa- 
v<»rite  spot ;  it  was  here  she  would  retire  at  sum- 
mer noonday,  to  study  the  books  given  by  her  father 
or  minister.    There  is  another  old  acquaintance, 
.which  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention,  and  that 
is,  a  large  elm,  which  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the 
dwelling.   All  that  now  remains  of  that  once  prince- 
ly tree,  is  its  trunk  and  a  few  of  its  larger  branches 
putting  forth,  when  all  other  trees  are  in  full  foliage, 
a  few  sickly  leaves.    It  was  under  this  tree,  Jane 
and  her  father  were  accustomed,  in  summer,  to 
take  their  noon  meal,  and  where  I  have  often  stolen 
when  scarce  old  enough  to  wander  so  far,  to  par- 
take of  their  repast,  where  I  always  found  the 
coolest  cream  and  nicest  fruit,  and  listened  to  in- 
structions that  have  followed  roe  tojnanhood.    Jane 


comfort  and  happiness  the  poor  might  obtain,  if 

^  would  exereise  indostry  and  finigality.    And  was  then  about  fifteen  yeara  old.    She  it  was,  who 
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first  taught  me  a  knowledge  of  the  catechiam  and 
to  feel  the  want  of  a  parent.  She  had  been  entirely 
educated  by  her  father,  her  mother  having  died 
during  her  early  infancy.  And  such  was  his  over- 
weening anxiety  to  firmly  engraft  those  pure  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  religion,  so  beautifully  taught 
in  the  scriptures,  that  he  forgot  in  his  zeal,  while 
portraying  the  placid  stream  on  which  life's  bark 
might  glide,  that  there  were  many  a  hidden  and 
dangerous  rock  beneath  its  surface.  Or,  if  not 
forgetting,  feared  that,  while  showing  the  conse- 
quences of  evil,  the  beauties  of  good  might  be  lost 
sight  of  This  was  an  error.  While  we  are  be- 
holding the  beauties  uf  heaven,  we  should  also  see 
the  horrors  of  hell ;  for,  such  are  our  natures,  that, 
we  rarely  love  virtue  for  its  intrinsic  value  alone. 
The  evil  consequences  of  sin  have  their  part,  how- 
ever faintly,  in  making  us  cleave  unto  that  which 
is  good.  Jane  had  never  mingled  in  society ;  she 
knew  not  the  vice  and  folly  that  prevailed  in  the 
world ;  she  was  disposed  to  judge  all  by  her  own 
standard.  The  books  placed  in  her  own  hands, 
were  those  to  soothe  and  soften  the  heart,  not  to 
corrode  and  defile  it.  Perjury  and  lying  were 
words  ^he  had  heard,  but  had  never  seen  them 
acted.  She  had  read  the  story  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  and  believed  that  that  special  judgment 
of  God  was  alone  sufficient  to  deter  all  from 
similar  wickedness.  There  was  another,  who  also 
partook  of  the  enjoyments  of  this  pleasant  retreat : 
one,  whom  the  father  looked  upon  with  the  feelings 
of.  a  parent,  and  the  care  of  a  tutor.  He  played 
upon  his  knee  in  childhood,  and  listened  to  his  coun- 
sels in  boyhood ;  he  was  ardent  and  affectionate 
in  disposition ;  there  was  nothing  mean  or  vicious 
in  his  character ;  a  sense  of  injury  produced  im- 
mediate contrition ;  with  a  mind  of  the  imagina- 
tive cast,  he  was  disposed  to  look  upon  the  world 
with  the  brightest  visions  of  happiness,  and  believ- 
ed the  rural  enjoyments  so  beautifully  described  in 
Cowper's  garden,  iar  superior  to  ambition's  daz- 
zling  paths,  or  fashion's  capricious  whims.  He 
possessed  what  we  rarely  see  united  in  the  same 
individual — features  strikingly  handsome,  and  a 
mind  decidedly  intellectual.  It  was  with  this  one, 
Jane  had  spent  her  childhood.  Three  years  her 
senior,  she  often  flew  to  him  in  their  childish  ram- 
bles for  protection  when  danger  assailed  her.  Her 
father  had  been  steward  for  his  father,  James  Ber- 
tram, many  years  previous  and  subsequent  to  Jane's 
birth,  when  he  saved  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  where  Jane  spent 
many  happy  hours  of  her  young  days  with  William 
Bertram.  William  was  the  only  ehild  of  his  fa- 
ther, though  he  had  married  the  second  time.  Of 
a  roving  disposition,  he  early  sought  the  little  lisp- 
ing Jane  as  a  companion  in  his  wanderings ;  and, 
at  that  early  age,  inspired  her  with  a  high  admira- 
tion for  his  character,  by  his  soft  and  gentle  man- 
aen  and  the  many  daring  feats  he  perfonned  after 


bird's-nests.    Jane  was  aboat  thirteen  years  old, 
when  her  father  settled  his  little  farm.    Wiiliim 
about  this  time  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school.   So 
soon,  however,  as  his  vacation  permitted  htsretani 
home,  after  his  greetings  were  over,  his  first  iq- 
quiries  were  after  his  old  friend  Christopher  and 
little  Jane,  as  he  continued  to  call  her.    A  Titit 
followed  quickly  after,  where  he  found  feeliogs  eon- 
genial  to  his  own— 7plain,  unsophisticated  and  ar- 
dent. He  preferred  the  frugal  fare  and  open  maonen 
of  honest  Kit,  together  with  the  intereatiogeoioptiiy 
of  little  Jane,  to  the  luxuries  of  his  father's  tables 
with  his  repulsive  sternness  and  his  still  more 
austere  wife.    It  was  about  this  time,  under  that 
large  elm  and  that  shady  bower,  that  William  Ber- 
tram passed,  though  unconscious  of  the  change, 
from  that  sincere  admiration  and  esteem,  so  near 
akin  to  love  that  there  is  scarce  a  distinctioa,  into 
the  all-absorbing  influence  of  love  itself.    It  was 
about  the  time  Jane  was  ripening  into  womaohood— 
the  damask  rose  of  her  cheek  imparting  rather  than 
borrowing  a  freshness  from  the  mom—that  she 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  William  Bertram  all  that  was 
lovely  and  perfect. 

**  Yes,  she  was  as  good  as  she  was  fair, 
None,  Done  on  earth  above  her ; 

As  pure  in  thought  aa  angels  are ; 
To  see  her,  was  to  love  her." 

Thus  passed  three  years  of  his  life.  Thoagh  eo 
young  to  feel  the  intoxicating  effects  of  love ;  yet^ 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  it  seemed 
to  impart  stimulus  to  his  energies. 

We  will  now  make  an  interval  of  ten  months 
in  our  narrative.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Jolf, 
about  twilight,  when  a  carriage  was  seen  raptdly 
rolling  along  a  firm  and  level  road,  skirted  on  either 
side  with  forest-trees.  In  the  distance,  was  seen  a 
large  and  venerable  brick  bnilding,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  reflecting  the  golden  west  in  manj  bright 
and  beautiful  colors  from  its  arched  windows,  la 
the  carriage,  sat  two  young  men  dressed  in  scho- 
lastic uniforms. 

'*  What  small  white  dwelling  is  that  I  imperfect!/ 
see  to  the  right,  William  ?  I  presume  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  your  neighbors,  as  you  tell  me  that 
George  the  third  looking  house  before  us,  is  jo^ 
father's." 

''  It  is  the  residence,  Albert,  of  an  honest  nian, 
Christopher  Mathews,  a  former  steward  of  t&j 
fiither's." 

*'  He  is  quite  comfortable,  I  sbonld  say,  jndging 
from  external  appearances." 

"  Yes,  and  happy  too,"  rejoined  William,  as  a 
slight  blush  passed  over  his  face ;  '*  for  he  has  a 
daughter  who  is  a  paragon  of  obedience ;  she  is  & 
solace  and  joy  to  his  declining  years." 

**  And  a  source  of  uneasineae  and  distracdoa  toi 
your  rising  ones,  eh!  do  you  ever  dream  of  love  io 
a  cottage  t" 

To  haye  looked  in  Wiliiaa's  lace  1  this  (ioei 
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hncoofosioB  would  have  given  the  assent';  hot, 
ji»t  St  the  tune,  the  carriage  rolled  np  to  the  door. 
James  Beitnin  was  always  proad  of  his  son ; 
hU  pride  hid  been  somewhat  increased  from  the 
ke  hoDon  William  had  gained  at  college.  He 
appeared  foDder,  of  other  children  than  his  own, 
fxm  the  falBe  idea  that  familiarity  with  children 
sooewhat  leaseDs  the  respeot  and  obedience  due  to 
parents :  forgetting  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  parent 
does  not  always  ensure  fillial  love. 

William  was  proad  like  his  father ;  yet,  open  and 
aideotio  manner,  he  never  approached  huod  ex- 
cept oa  matters  of  the  world— There  was  always  a 
reatnJQt  between  the  two.     Perhaps,  if  the  father 
hid  bees  more  open  and  affectionate,  the  son  would 
oot  have  sought  so  early,  congeniality  of  feeling  in 
(he  heart  of  a  female ;  that  Jane  was  every  way 
soiled  to  fill  np  the  tracnnro,  we  have  just  shown. 
Albert  Morton,  the  college  friend  of  our  hero, 
resembled,  yet  was  of  a  different  nature ;  he  lack- 
ed tfaat  depth  and  pathos  of  character,  that  gave  a 
ehann  to  William's  most  trivial  action.    Both  pre- 
Kiited  a  gay  and  light«hearted  exterior.    There 
vas  something  that  i^peared  half  concealed  in 
Aibeit's  manner.   When  he  spoke  it  did  not  appear 
to  come  from  the  heart ;  yon  could  not  receive  him 
as  a  bosom  friend ;  yon  listened  to  him  half  incredu- 
logs,  doabtiog  if  he  himself  believed  what  he  spoke. 
^^  so  with  William ;  yon  read  his  thoughts  in 
^  eyes,  aad  heard  them  breathed  from  his  heart. 
Two  days  had  passed  since  their  arrival ;  the  third 
hroQght  the  Sabbath.    William,  in  preparing  for 
ckrch,  paid  greater  attention  to  his  toilet  than 
°^i  for  he  then  expected  to  meet  Jane.    It  was 
^  a  slight  degree  of  pride  he  viewed  himself  in 
^  mirror ;  for,  the  last  ten  months  bad  improved 
^  person  as  well  as  miixi.    Many  a  neck-dress 
>Bd  ringlet  were  adjasted,  as  the  handsome  young 
B»D  entered  the  charch  door.    Jane  remained  the 
23ffle,  sQch  was  her  enrprise  at  seeing  one  whose 
unage  )ai{  ever  been  before  her.    She  did  not  ex- 
P^t  to  see  him-so  soon ;  it  was  like  waking  from 
^  pleasant  dream  into  its  glorious  reality.     What 
loo  were  her  thoughts  at  the  time  t  They  were  scarce 
l^sown  to  herself.     Had  she  never  before  known, 
as  indeed  she  had  not,  that  love  had  placed  his 
throne  on  her  heart  and  ruled  with  the  sway  of  a 
<iespot,  that  moment  would  have  spoken  the  reality. 
Her  ear,  long  deaf  to  the  sofi  whispers  of  her  heart, 
DOW  listened  to  its  eloquent  pleadings  with  rapture. 
Who  ean  paint  the  feeling  of  the  young  and  inno- 
ceot  heart,  when  love  is  first  admitted  into  its  sacred 
V^^\    Bnt  Jane  scarce  admitted  the  truth,  ere 
*he  strolled  to  repel  it.    A  startling  thought 
nuhed  before  her.     She  had  thought  of  WUIiam 
^^^ttnm,  as  WiDiam  Bertram  himself;  she  had  not 
thought  of  him  as  the  son  of  the. proud  Bertram  of 
^VoodJand.    She  had  always  looked  upon  him  as  a 
eompanion;  his  soft  and  courteous  manners  had 
aerer  shown  her  the  distinction  between  the  rich 


and  poor.  The  difference  made  by  the  world,  now 
rose  up  before  her  in  its  most  cruel  aspect,  and  her 
young  heart  sighed  as  she  beheld  it. 

William  had  no  sooner  taken  his  seat,  than  his 
eyes  roamed  through  the  dense  congregation  in 
search  of  his  little  Jane.  He  saw  her  in  her  ac- 
customed seat,  the  same  meek  and  placid  Jane  she 
had  always  been ;  yet,  more  lovely  still.  The  bud 
of  her  cheek  was  full  blown,  her  hair  was  a  shade 
darker,  and  the  penciled  curve  of  her  eyebrows 
more  fully  developed.  Their  eyes  met,  and  that 
moment  convinced  them  they  were  loved  by  each 
other.  It  was  a  moment  of  sublime  interest  to 
both,  as  they  drank  in  the  deep  inspirations  of  love 
with  intoxicating  draughts.  Thbir  meeting  after 
so  long  an  absence  more  fully  revealed  their  hand- 
some exteriors,  which  before  were  half  concealed  by 
a  mutual  admiration  of  qualities.  We  will  pass  over 
their  meeting  after  church.  But,  suffice  it  to  say, 
there  was  not  the  same  open,  unreserved  greeting 
as  in  former  days.  There  was  a  shyness  which 
each  inwardly  condemned  in  the  other,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  felt  a  slight  displeasure  with  themselves. 
William  saw  also  his  old  friend  Christopher ;  these 
was  no  change  in  him,  except  his  hair  bespoke  a 
green  old  age ;  perhaps  his  shoulders  were  a  little 
more  rounded.  There  still  remained  the  same 
warm,  yet  respectful  manner  that  ever  becomes 
one  of  his  station.  William  promised  to  visit  him 
so  soon  as  his  young  friend  left,  which  would  be  in 
a  few  days. 

*^  You  seem  to  have  a  plenty  of  pretty  girls  in 
your  neighborhood,^'  observed  Albert  Morton,  next 
morning,  while  drawing  on  his  boots,  *^  judging  from 
the  many  I  saw  at  church.  By-the-by,  what  pretty, 
modest  looking  girl  was  that  I  saw  yon  speak  to 
just  after  service  1  I  never  saw  yon  look  as  grave 
in  my  life,  and  that  too  as  if  you  were  afraid  some 
one  would  see  you.*' 

**  It  was  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Mathews, 
whose  house  we  saw  the  other  day  on  the  road,*' 
replied  William ;  '^  and,  as  to  my  gravity,  you  can- 
not wonder  at  that,  after  so  affecting  a  discourse. 
What  did  you  think  of  that  part  of  the  sermon 
where  the  minister  spoke  of  riches  as  more  fre- 
quently a  curse,  and  poverty  often  a  blessiug  V 

William  gave  this  turn  to  the  conversation  in 
order  to  divert  his  friend,  with  his  quick-sighted 
sn^icion,  from  seeing  more  than  he  could  well 
have  concealed. 

**  Poh !  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  such  no- 
tions will  do  only  for  the  pulpit.  Take  away  man's 
desire  to  accumulate,  and  you  make  him  a  mere 
passive  being.  It  is  the  impulse  more  or  less  of 
all  his  actions.  I  speak  in  the  aggregate.  This 
world  would  be  a  wilderness  in  place  of  a  garden ; 
and,  as  to  poverty,  if  it  is  a  blessing,  it  is  more  than 
I  have  ever  seen.*' 

"But  do  you  not  observe,"  replied  William, 
^  that  yoo  are  looking  at  the  lesnlu  of  wealth  and 
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poverty  only  iu  this  world  %  I  will  admit,  take  away 
man*8  propensity  to  increase  his  store,  and  you 
rob  him  of  those  energies  which  his  very  necessi- 
ties require ;  bat,  in  the  exercise  of  those  energies, 
shoald  it  not  be  with  a  due  regard  to  other  eon- 


His  little  garden  produces  a  plenty  ef  vegettUes, 
and  also  sends  forth  a  rich  fragrance  from  its  weU- 
oultivaled  shrubbery ;  and,  in  the  hot  noood&y  and 
in  the  quiet  twilight,  he  can  there  retire  ondistoib- 
ed  by  the  stem  glare  of  penury,  to  peraae  uselril 


cerns  \  while  toiling  for  the  things  of  this  life,  should  books,  or  indulge  instructive  thoughts ;  and,  in  the 


we  not  have  an  eye  to  the  things  of  the  nett !  It  is 
unrestrained  the  exercise  of  these  propensities,  that 
makes  it  a  crime.  Poverty  is  more  apt  to  be  a 
blessing,  because  it  takes  away  many  of  our  car- 
nal appetites.  The  mind  of  the  rich  man  is  so 
much  absorbed  in  the  things  of  the  world,  he  scarce 
has  the  time,  or  rather  takes  the  time,  to  think  of 
his  immortal  existence ;  whereas,  the  innate  pro- 
pensity the  mind  has,  unincumbered  with  the  too 
many  cares  of  life,  to  turn  to  its  immortal  exis- 
tence, also  gives  an  advantage  to  the  poor,  and  adds 
a  blessing  to  poverty." 

"  Then,  I  should  infer,  yon  would  prefer  poverty 
to  wealth,  which  is  indeed  a  novel  idea  in  one  of 
your  expectations,"  rejoined  Albert ;  **  go,  ask  the 
man  who  has  never  known  what  plenty  is,  and 
never  knew  what  comfort  was ;  listen  to  his  wife, 
while  whipping  her  children,  because  they  cry  for 
bread ;  hear  her  curse  the  day  she  was  bom ;  then 
see  her  seek  temporary  oblivion  in  the  bottle ;  and,  if 
they  tell  you  that  poverty  is  a  blessing,  and,  in  a 
state  of  half  starvation,  pray  to  God  on  account  of 
his  abundant  mercies,  then  I  will  admit  your  argu- 
ment." 

"  You  draw  a  dark  picture,"  replied  William : 
'*  moreover,  you  have  misconceived  me :  I  said 
that  poverty  was  often  a  blessing ;  that  it  is  some- 
times a  curse,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  wealth,  if 
properly  used,  is  a  blessing,  is  also  certain.  I 
must  recall  you  to  what  I  have  just  said,  that  wealth 
is  apt  to  produce  too  many  worldly  thoughts,  and 
the  cares  of  wealth  to  repel  religious  ones ;  that 
poverty,  in  most  cases,  if  rightly  viewed,  is  a  bless- 
ing I  have  no  doubt.  Now,  let  me  present  you  a 
brighter  picture  of  poverty,  where  it  is  felt  with 
meekness  and  borne  with  patience,  and  where  it  is 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  I  allude  to  our 
neighbor  Christopher  Mathews,  who,  born  of  hum- 
ble parents,  was  early  taught  to  look  upon  the 
things  of  the  world  as  temporal,  and  to  look  to  the 
next  as  a  place  where  there  will  be  no  distinction 
between  the  rich  and  poor.  He  soon  discovered 
also  that  labor,  properly  employed,  should  be  look- 
ed upon  more  as  a  pleasure  than  toil.  He  con- 
sidered it  as  a  zest  to  all  other  enjoyments,  and  as 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  strength  to  the  body  and 
vigor  to  the  mind.  At  an  early  age,  he  began  the 
world  for  himself,  and  after  many  years  of  applica- 
tion to  an  honorable  business,  saved  a  sufficient 
sum  to  purchase  a  small  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  fields  then  poor  are  now  rich ;  though  small, 
they  yield  large  products.  The  house  not  large,  is 
yet  neat  and  comfortable ;  its  white  paint  is  in  beauti- 
ful contrast  with  the  green  sward  that  enoircles  it. 


even  tenor  of  his  life,  he  feels  none  of  those  hanss- 
ing  anxieties  which  often  make  wealth  a  barden, 
and  the  possessor  a  slave.  Now  Albert,  soppose 
the  poor  would  all  follow  honest  Rit^s  example, 
would  not  poverty  be  rather  a  blessing  than  a 
curse  t" 

William  forgot,  in  the  zeal  of  argument,  that  he 
was  drawing  his  friend's  thoughts  to  ooe  whom  be 
did  not  wish  to  speak  of.  He  now  remembered  it 
was  for  that  reason  he  commenced  the  argument. 
The  breakfast  beU,  however,  relieved  his  fears. 

The  three  succeeding  days  passed  withoat  io- 
terest  at  Woodland.  On  the  fourth,  Albert  Morton 
left  for  home,  very  much  to  William's  relief;  for 
he  longed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Jaoe,  which  he  did  the 
next  day.  WDliam's  feelings  were  difTerent  to  what 
they  had  been  on  any  previous  visit.  They  were 
those  of  fear  and  hope,  for  he  knew  his  father's 
pride  and  his  European  notions  of  alliaDce;  healso 
knew  Jane's  implicit  obedience  to  her  father's  viU 
It  was  certain,  his  father's  objection  would  prodace 
an  insurmountable  one  with  Christopher. 

William's  visit  was  in  the  afternoon  of  ooe  of 
those  rich  and  mellow  evenings  in  the  montb  of 
July,  which  give  a  charm  to  that  season  of  tbe 
year.  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  in  bis  rosj 
bed,  as  William  approached  the  little  portico. 
where  sat  Jane,  as  was  her  custom,  busily  employed 
with  her  needle.  She  was  unconscious  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  one,  until  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
walk  arrested  her  attention.  The  sight  of  one 
whom  she  was  accustomed  in  days  past,  to  meet 
at  the  gate,  and  bid  him  welcome  with  a  joscos 
heart,  now  produced  sensations,  though  h»ppy,of 
a  far  diffSsrent  nature.  Her  confiised  maoDer  aivl 
heightened  color  bespoke  the  agitation  of  her  heart. 
William  thought  her  more  lovely  than  be  had  eter 
seen  her.  Her  handkerchief,  on  account  of  tbe 
early  dews,  was  negligently  thrown  aroaod  ber 
neck ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  parted  on  her  fore- 
head, extending  a  little  below  the  temples ;  and  ber 
form  was  unencumbered  with  those  embellishmeots. 
which,  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  ladies  of  the  pre- 
sent day  -has  rendered  so  odious. 

"  I  think,  Jane,"  said  William,  the  usual  compli- 
ments over,  **  your  multiflora  has  grown  surpri- 
singly, since  I  saw  it  last :  how  fares  the  tea-rose  I 
planted  for  yon  last  summer  ?  soppose  we  go  ud 
see  it  t" 

The  shades  of  evening  were  now  fast  darkeoing 
the  distant  landscapes,  and  tbe  mockingbird  w 
singing  its  vesper  notes  with  harmonious  melodf. 
as  the  youthful  lovers  trod  with  elastic  step,  the 
neat  and  grassy  walks.    The  moon  rose  in  her  /qU* 
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jiul  u  the  h^py  pair  entered  the  bower.  It  was 
30  konr  for  the  ootpouriog  of  the  8oal ;  it  was  an 
boar  when  the  lover  speaks,  with  rapture,  feelings 
losg  eheiiabed,  thoagh  concealed ;  and  it  was  an  boar 
wben  the  Christian  seeks  a  sweet  commane  with 
his  Creator.  With  the  bright  twilight  of  the  west, 
ud  the  mooBlit  east,  yoa  seem  to  stand  between 
two  Tut  fires,  divided  by  a  wide  expanse ;  here 
ind  there,  jou  saw  a  ciond  passing  in  a  slow  and 
gncefol  motion,  transformiDg  itself  into  beautifal 
Taheties.  The  wind,  scarce  rustled  a  leaf  as  it 
breathed  its  soft  breath  on  the  fragrant  jessamine. 
Aod  loQg  and  earnest  was  the  conversation  between 
William  asd  Jane. 

'*Aih1  do  you  think  yon  love  me  as  yon  ought, 
William !"  said  Jane,  after  they  had  been  talking 
some  time.  ^  Do  yon  not  remember  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  ns!  yoo  are  rich,  and  I 
impoor;  yoa  are  high,  and  I  am  low  born." 

'*  Those  thoughts,  Jane,  are  unworthy  of  you. 
Think  joo,  I  mind  the  false  ideas  of  the  world  1 
M  wealth  is  the  balance  in  which  we  are  tried, 
theo  partial  is  the  test,  and  virtue  and  worth  would 
iQoore  their  fate.  Do  you  not  see  yon  star  I  Be- 
hold how  placidly  aod  benignly  it  shines ;  and  see 
liow  beautifully  the  moon  shone  just  then,  when 
tbit  clood  passed  alowly  over  it.  They  are  types, 
iioe,  of  the  purity  of  my  love." 

Oar  loveis  now  rose  to  leave  that  sweet  abode, 
^here  they  had  just  exchanged  deep  and  unnltera- 
bie  Towa.  William  returned  home  with  his  highly 
noral  principles  more  firmly  engrafted  on  his  heart : 
^r  such  is  the  effect  of  requited  love  on  the  vir- 
tBOQs.  Those  mora]  principles  which  we  hitherto 
cbemhed  for  virtue's  sake,  now  receive  a  seal  on 
tbe  beaotifol  envelope.  William  retired  to  rest 
^  night,  satisfied  with  himself  and  all  the  world. 
Nest  moniing,  at  breakfast,  he  thought  his  father 
appeared  more  affectionate  than  usual,  who  even 
vent  so  far  as  to  jest  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
uiatriiooDy.  His  complacency,  however,  ended 
«ith  ao  iovitation  to  4he  library.  William  attended 
«ith  unpleasant  presentiments. 

"I  have  desired  your  company  this  morning, 
"  illiam,"  observed  the  father,  **  for  the  purpose  of 
°^^Dg  known  my  wishes  upon  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  us  both.  You  have  now  ar- 
rived to  an  age,  at  which  we  are  apt  to  indulge  our 
thooghta  upon  matrimonial  subjects  to  inconside- 
f^  lengths.  Fearing  that  you  shall  fall  into  some 
<'f  those  rash  amours,  so  incidental  to  the  young,  it 
is  my  object  to  guard  yon  against  such  follies,  and 
to  inform  yon  of  the  family  to  which  I  wish  you  to 
^«come  allied.  The  father  and  myself  have  con- 
ferred on  the  subject.  It  meets  his  entire  appro- 
batiofl;  Bay,  it  is  bis  highest  wish.  The  young 
l*^j  is  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  Miss  Fielding. 
"  «  oaeless  for  me  to  inform  you  of  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  as  you  have  seen  her.  That 
50Q  can  love  after  becoming  better  acquainted,  I 


have  no  doubt ;  also,  yeur  position  in  life  wUl  be  a 
splendid  one,  when  you  have  united  her  wealth 
with  that  you  wiU  inherit  from  me.  Should  you 
not  comply,  sir,  with  this  my  first  and  last  request, 
I  wish  you  to  remember  that  you  may  never  expect 
to  receive  from  me  the  recognition  of  a  parent ; 
for,  I  would  sooner  see  my  fortune  pass  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  than  to  a  disobedient  son." 

William  was  totally  unprepared  for  such  intelli- 
gence. He  had  never  believed  his  father,  with  all 
his  strict  notions  of  children's  obedience,  would 
carry  his  ideas  so  far  as  to  direct  in  so  delicate  a 
matter,  and  of  such  paramount  importance  to  his 
happiness.  He  merely  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
had  ever  given  him  to  obey  his  commands,  and 
hoped  never  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

The  father  was  satisfied ;  be  did  not  expect  an  im- 
mediate acquiescence.  He  only  wished  to  make 
known  his  wishes  on  that  subject ;  the  possibility 
of  his  son  going  counter  to  those  wishes  had  never 
entered  his  mind. 

So  soon  as  William  was  to  himself,  and  his  as- 
tonishment had  passed  off,  he  commenced  calmly 
to  reflect  upon  the  course  he  should  pursue.  The 
following  week  was  the  time  his  father  had  fixed 
on  for  him  to  visit  Miss  Fielding.  His  first  resolve 
was  to  express  to  his  father  beforo  that  time,  bis 
repugnance  to  such  proceedings.  His  next  was  to 
seek  Jane  and  inform  her  of  his  father's  wishes, 
and  bis  determination  not  to  comply  with  them. 
Early  the  next  day,  he  made  the  visit,  and  found 
Jane  busily  engaged  in  the  garden.  A  few  mo- 
ments, and  they  were  seated  under  the  bower  where 
they  conversed  in  the  most  earnest  manner. 
'  ''  And  is  it  possible,  Jane,"  said  William,  after  a 
short  time, ''  Uiat  this  is  the  amount  of  your  love — 
you,  for  whom  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing — 
to  incur  a  father^s  displeasure  and  to  forfeit  immense 
pecuniary  expectations — to  start  in  the  world  with 
nothing  save  yourself,  and  to  toil  for  a  sustenance 
with  the  moat  laborious  exertions?  I  cannot  think 
it  or  believe  it." 

"  It  is  for  these  very  reasons,  William,  that  I 
object.  It  is  for  your  sake— you,  who  have  been 
raised  in  affluence  and  ease,  and  taught  to  look 
upon  the  world  with  the  brightest  prospects.  You 
are  unqualified  to  descend  from  that  high  position 
with  humble  Jane,  not  that  I  would  not  be  yours 
though  you  were  the  poorest  in  the  world ;  nay, 
had  I  your  wealth  and  you  my  poverty^  that  wealth 
and  this  heart  should  be  given  you  with  joy.  There 
is  another  reason,  William,  and  not  the  least.  Never 
would  my  father  consent  to  our  union,  knowing  your 
father's  disapprobation.  And  sooner  would  I  sac- 
rifice every  earthly  blessing,  than  mar,  for  one  hour, 
that  more  than  parent.  It  were  better  for  us  to 
abandon  those  hopes  of  happiness,  which  we  90 
fondly  dreamed  of  a  few  evenings  ago,  fur  there  is 
now  no  hope  of  their  realization." 

William  deemed  it  best  not  to  press  Jane  further 
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at  the  time.  He  determined  to  wait,  like  most  loTere 
in  his  situation,  some  fav^orable  event  time  might 
bring ;  thas  passed  several  days.  The  night  previous 
to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  start  to  see  the  yoang 
lady  of  his  father's  choice,  had  already  come. 
William  had  deferred,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
known  his  real  sentiments  concerning  the  yoang 
lady  in  question ;  that  night  found  him  as  unpre- 
pared for  the  conference  as  ever.  He  determined, 
however,  to  await  on  him  early  next  morning,  and 
then  declare  his  repugnance  to  such  proceedings ; 
he  had  scarce  taken  thii  determination,  when  he 
received  a  summons  to  attend  his  father  in  the  li- 
brary. He  now  thought  the  decisive  moment  had 
come,  and  with  that  determination,  descended  to 
the  library. 

**  William,''  said  the  father,  holding  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  "  I  have  this  evening  received  a  letter 
from  a  relative  in  Scotland,  that  the  suit  so  long 
pending  there,  has  been  decided  favorably.  You 
know  my  father  came  from  that  country;  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  the  administrator  held  a  large 
portion  of  the  estate  in  his  hands,  in  consequence 
of  a  suit  then  pending  against  it.  That  suit  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  estate.  As  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  go,  I  shall  send  you.  These 
papers  will  give  you  all  necessary  information,  as 
to  the  course  you  will  pursue.  As  an  immediate 
attention  is  necessary,  I  propose  your  starting  in 
the  morning.  You  will  defer  your  visit  to  Miss 
Fielding  until  you  return." 

William  willingly  gave  his  consent,  as  it  reliev- 
ed him  from  a  very  unpleasant  position,  and  ere  he 
retired  to  rest,  wrote  Jane  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
absence.  Early  next  morning,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  post-house,  some  two  miles  from  Woodland. 

Eighteen  months  had  now  passed  since  Wil- 
liam's departure;  he  had  written  Jane  sereral 
limes,  but  she  had  never  received  any  tidings  from 
liim.  There  was  one  object  in  her  little  garden 
which  now  elioited  greater  attention  from  her  than 
ever ;  that  was  the  tea-rose  he  had  given  her.  And 
often,  while  watching  some  now  bud  just  revealing 
its  delicate  colors,  her  thoughts  would  revert  to 
one  whose  memory  had  ever  been  to  her  young 
heart,  in  hours  of  loneliness,  a  sweet  solace.  Then 
a  tear  might  be  seen  to  fall  upon  that  memento  of 
by-gone  hours  of  happiness.  About  this  time,  on  a 
clear  and  frosty  night  in  the  month  of  October,  a  per- 
son was  seen  rapidly  walking  the  road  that  led 
from  the  post-house  to  Woodland,  his  dress  and 
elastic  step  denoted  a  young  man  of  fashion — that 
young  man  was  William  Bertram.  He  preferred 
walking  that  short  distance,  that  he  might  indulge 
his  thoughts  on  a  zoad  where  every  tree  reminded 
liim  of  his  happy  childhood.  He  now  came  in 
sight  of  Christopher's  cottage,  beautifully  reflecting 
the  moon  through  the  tall  trees,  and  the  padt  rapidly 
rose  before  him.  He  saw  Jane  in  all  her  loveli- 
ness and  simplicity.     He  saw  her  as  she  was  the 


evening  he  last  saw  her,  struggling  between  love 
and  filial  duty.  He  then  thought  of  the  present, 
and  wondered  if  she  was  the  same  soft,  nnassonuDg, 
pretAy  girl,  she  was  then.  He  even  wondered  ifahe 
was  alive,  for  he  had  not  beard  from  her  since  his 
departure.  He  was  now  near  his  father's  boaae; 
the  lights  rapidly  passing  the  windows,  bespoke 
something  uncommon  within,  which  filled  him  with 
the  most  ominous  apprehensions.  He  quickly  eo- 
tered  and  reached  his  father's  chamber,  just  in  time 
to  receive  his  dying  blessing.  Mr.  Bertram  had 
been  laboring  for  many  years  under  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  which,  from  its  sympi- 
thetic  influence  on  the  longs,  had  so  far  implictled 
those  organs  as  to  produce  rapid  consumpuoo. 
William's  love  for  his  father  was  of  the  deepest 
kind,  and  long  did  he  bemoan  his  loss.  He  wu, 
however,  ofien  oomforted  in  his  sorrow,  by  his  old 
friend  Christopher. 

We  will  not  follow  him  through  those  days  of 
grief,  but  quietly  pass  over  fifteen  months. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  May,  for  we  ve 
particular  in  dates,  when  a  carriage  was  seen  com- 
ing down  the  lawn  that  led  to  Christophers  cot- 
tage. Christopher  and  his  daughter  were  staodiog 
in  the  portico  watching  the  vehicle,  without  aoy 
apparent  surprise ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  drove  op,  she 
went  out  and  was  .handed  in  by  a  young  gentlemu 
of  a  very  smiling  face,  and  in  that  young  gentle- 
man we  recognise  our  hero,  William  Bertram. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  carriage ;  it  did  not  go  im- 
mediately home,  but  turned  off  to  the  left,  aod 
drove  to  the  church  near  by,  where  awaited  it  a 
man  who  was  commissioned  to  unite  two  in  one. 

Thus  Jane  received  for  her  virtue  and  goodness, 
a  reward  in  the  hand  of  William  Bertram.  Aod 
that  he  received  a  rich  reward  for  choosing  one  of 
such  virtuous  and  domestic  qualities,  thongh  of  u 
humble  station,  after-years  fully  proved. 


OLD  BALLADS. 

We  are  sure,  the  lovers  uf  Scotch  ballads  \«ill  ihaok  u5 
for  reviving  the  following  touching  and  beautiful  hacs  fivm 
an  old  collection. 

FORBES'  GREEN. 

A  CUMBERLAND   BALLAD,   BY  CATHCRINB  GILPI5. 

And  auld  Robin  Forbes  has  given  theon  a  dance  I 
I  put  on  my  speckets  to  see  them  a*  prance ; 
I  thought  o*  the  days  when  I  was  but  fifteen. 
And  daoc*d  wi'  the  best,  upon  Forties*  Green. 
Of  a'  things  that  is,  1  think  thought  is  maist  quer r, 
It  brings  that  that's  by-past,  and  sets  it  down  here; 
1  see  Willy  as  plain  as  I  do  this  hit  lace. 
When  he  took  his  coat  lappet  and  deeghted  bis  Ucf. 

The  lasses  a'  wondered  what  Willy  could  see, 
In  yen  that  was  dark  and  hard-featured  like  me ; 
And  they  wonderM  ay  mair  when  they  talked  o*  tD3r  niti 
And  slily  telt  Willy  that  eould'oc  be  it : 
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6(^  Willy  hit  Uagfa*d  and  he  made  me  his  wife, 
Aod  wiui  VM  mair  happy  thro'  a'  his  lang  life  ? 
Its  e'en  my  gteat  comfort,  now  Willy  is  gane, 
That  ke  often  said  nea  place  was  like  his  ane  heame. 

1  mioil  when  I  carried  my  wark  to  yon  stite, 
Wkea  Willy  was  dyking,  the  time  to  beguile, 
He  would  ding  roe  a  daisy  to  put  i*  my  breast, 
And  I  hammer'd  my  noddle  to  make  out  a  jest ; 
fiot  neiry  or  grave,  Willy  often  would  tell, 
There  oaen  o'  the  lare  that  was  like  my  ain  sel ; 
And  he  ipake  whst  he  thought,  for  Td  hardly  a  plaek. 
When  W0  married,  aod  nobbet  ae  gown  to  my  back. 

When  the  clock  had  strock  eight,  I  expected  him  hame, 
Afld  wheylet  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Dumleane ; 
Of  a'  boun  it  telt,  tighi  was  dearest  to  me ; 
Bot  now,  when  it  strikes,  there's  a  tear  i*  my  e'e. 
0,  Willy !  dear  Willy  !  it  never  can  be, 
That  age,  time,  or  death,  can  divide  thee  and  me ; 
For  that  spot  on  the  earth,  that's  aye  dearest  to  me, 
U  the  turf  that  has  corer'd  my  Willy  frae  me. 
Wq^ungtOH  City, 
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There  is  a  strife  now  going  on  between  the  pob- 
iishers  of  booksy  and  the  publishers  of  the  mam- 
iBoih  weeklies,  that,  if  kept  up,  will  end  in  nothing 
^tt  of  a  complete  aod  popular  rerolution  in  litera- 
ture.   As  book-publishers,  the  Messrs.   Harper 
bive  pat  themseWea  at  the  head  of  the  opposition, 
^  are  leading  the  way  far  in  advance  of  their  line. 
The  New  World  is  vepublishing  the  Edingbnrgh 
^  the  other  foreign  quarterly  reviews,  at  25  cents 
%No.;  or  $1  a  year.     It  reprints  Blackwood  at 
^ree  fonr-pence-ha^-penoies.    The  Messrs.  Har- 
P«r«  in  (oni,  have  gone  to  press  with  M'CuUock^s 
^oivenal  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dictionary, 
irhich  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind 
in  the  English  language.    They  have  commeaced 
forthwith  to  send  out  these  winged  messengers  of 
knowledge,  which  carry  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
^  Qoion  their  tribute  to  the  cause  of  popular  in- 
struction, making  its  ways  rosy  and  paths  straight 
<«  the  poorest  citizen.     For  this  important  work 
ve  reserve  a  special  notice,  aod,  in  the  mean  time, 
'vtirni  to  the  beautiful  history  of  Tory  Alison — 
•e  nay  break  a  lance  with  him  yet — ^bnt  the  time 
^•^  the  jousting  has  not  come.     The  '*  parts"  of  his 
v^ork  noticed  in  our  March  No.,  extended  from  its 
i^'nmneocement  with  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
Oeneial  in  1789,  to  the  campaign  of  1795.     We 
come  now  to  that  which  is  most  rich  in  splendid 
acKievements  and  brilliant  exploits : — it  embraces 
the  cuDpaigns  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Archduke 
ChaTle$>-the  great  naval  engagements  of  those 
thrilling  times — the  history  of  Massena  on  the 
Alps-~and  Suwarrow  on  the  plains.     Morengo  and 
Hohenlinden — the  conquests  of  England  in  India — 
tnc  northern  coalition,  together  with  a  full  account 


of  the  intrigues  and  tergiversations  of  courts  and 
cabinets.  During  this  fruitful  period  of  exploits, 
the  effects  of  democratic  ascendancy  upon  military 
operations  are  more  than  pointed  at.  The  contrast 
between  the  coodition  of  the  republican  army  under 
Massena,  on  the  Alps,  and  of  the  Imperialists  under 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  in 
the  campaign  of  1709,  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Alison,  in 
striking  colors : 

"  Cantoned  in  the  rich  plains  of  Italy,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pe,  the  Imperialists  were  amply  sup- 
plied with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
while  its  navigable  waters  incessantly  brought  up 
to  the  army  the  stores  and  supplies  necessary  to 
restore  the  losses  of  so  active  a  campaign.  On 
the  side  of  the  Republicans,  again,  thirty-eight 
thousand  men,  without  magazines  or  stores  of 
provisions,  were  stationed  on  the  desolate  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  shivering 
with  cold,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  almost  des- 
titute of  clothing.  For  five  months  they  had  re- 
ceived hardly  any  pay ;  the  soldiers  were  without 
cloaks ;  their  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  wood  was 
even  wanting  to  warm  their  frigid  bivouacks. 
Overwhelmed  with  the  horrors  of  his  situation, 
Championet  retired  to  Nice,  where  he  died  of  an 
epidemic  disorder,  which  soon  broke  out  among  the 
troops,  and  swept  off  great  multitudes;  and  his 
death  dissolved  the  small  remnants  of  discipline 
which  remained  in  the  army.  The  soldiers  tumul- 
tuously  broke  up  their  cantonments ;  crowds  of  de- 
serters left  their  colors,  aod  covered  the  roads  to 
France ;  and  it  was  only  by  one  of  those  nervous 
flights  of  eloquence,  which  touch,  even  in  the 
greatest  calamities,  every  generous  heart,  that  St. 
Cyr  succeeded  in  stopping  the  return  of  a  large 
body  which  had  lefi  Genoa,  and  was  proceeding  on 
the  road  to  Provence.  Alarmed  at  the  represen- 
tations which  he  drew  of  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  army,  the  government,  which  had  now  passed 
from  the  feeble  bands  of  the  Directory  into  the 
firm  grasp  of  Napoleon,  took  the  most  active  steps 
to  administer  relief;  several  convoys  reached  the 
troops,  and  Massena,  sent  to  assume  the  supreme 
command,  succeeded,  in  some  degree,  in  stopping 
the  torrent  of  desertion  and  restoring  the  confi- 
dence of  the  army.** 

It  was  here  that  the  Austrians,  under  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  were  abandoned  by  the  Russians; 
which  led  to  a  rupture  between  their  respective 
cabinets.  England  had,  heretofore,  acted  but  an 
insignificant  part  in  the  continental  struggle ;  and 
Napoleon,  now  fairly  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
Republic,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  English  govern- 
ment proposing  peace.  The  opposition,  through  Fox 
and  Erskine,  advocated  peace.  Bat  the  government, 
enraged  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  overruled 
by  contending,  **  *  That  the  same  necessity  which 
existed  for  the  commencement  and  prosecution, 
still  called  for  perseverance  in  the  war.     The  same 
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proneness  to  aggression,  the  same  disregard  to  jus- 
tice, still  actuated  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  rule 
in  France.  Peace  with  a  nation  by  whom  war 
was  made  against  all  order,  religion,  and  morality, 
would  rather  be  a  cessation  of  resistance  to  wrong 
than  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the  nature  of  an  ordi- 
nary warfare.  To  negotiate  with  established  govern- 
ments was  formerly  not  merely  easy,  but  in  most 
circumstances  safe ;  but  to  negotiate  with  the  go- 
vernment of  France  now  would  be  to  incur  all  the 
risks  of  an  uncertain  truce,  without  attaining  the 
benefits  even  of  a  temporary  peace.  France  still 
retains  the  sentipaents,  and  is  constant  to  the  views 
which  characterized  the  dawn  of  her  Revolution. 
She  was  innovating,  she  is  so  still ;  she  was  Ja- 
cobin, she  is  so  still :  she  declared  war  against  all 
kings,  and  she  continues  to  this  hour  to  seek  their 
destruction.  Even  the  distant  republic  of  America 
could  not  escape  that  ravaging  power,  and  next  to 
a  state  of  active  and  inveterate  war  were  the  rela^ 
tions  of  those  two  commonwealths  for  a  long  time. 
The  Republic,  indeed,  has  frequently  published  her 
disinclination  to  conquest ;  but  has  she  followed  up 
that  declaration  by  any  acts  indicating  a  similar 
disposition  1  Have  we  not  seen  her  armies  march 
to  the  Rhine,  seize  the  Netherlands,  and  annex 
them  to  her  dominions  ?  Have  we  not  witnessed 
her  progress  in  Italy?  Are  not  the  wrongs  of 
Switzerland  recent  and  marked!  Even  into  Asia 
she  has  carried  her  lust  for  dominion,  severed  from 
the  Porte,  during  a  period  of  profound  peace,  a  vast 
portion  of  its  empire,  and  stimulated  '  Citizen  Tip- 
poo*  to  engage  in  that  contest  which  ultimately 
proved  his  ruin. 

" '  The  Republic  has  proclaimed  her  respect  for 
the  independence  of  all  governments.  How  have 
her  actions  corresponded  with  this  profession  1 
Did  not  Jacobin  France  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
every  government?  Did  she  not,  whenever  it 
suited  her  purpose,  arm  the  governors  against  the 
governed,  or  the  governed  against  the  governors  1 
How  completely  has  she  succeeded,  during  a  period 
of  {HTofound  peace,  which  had  been  unbroken  for 
centuries,  in  convulsing  the  population,  and  so  sub- 
duing the  independence  of  Switzerland !  In  Italy, 
the  whole  fabric  of  civil  society  has  been  changed, 
and  the  independence  of  every  government  violated. 
The  Netherlands,  too,  exhibit  to  mankind  monu- 
ments of  the  awful  veneration  with  whieh  the  Re- 
public has  regarded  the  independence  of  other 
states.  The  memorable  decree  of  November,  1 702, 
has  not  slept  a  dead  letter  in  their  statute  book. 
No,  it  has  ever  since  been  the  active,  energetic 
principle  of  their  whole  conduct,  and  every  nation 
is  interested  in  the  extinction  of  that  principle  for- 
ever.   * 

*'' Every  power  with  whom  the  Republic  has 
treated,  whether  for  the  purpose  of' armistice  or 
peace,  could  furnish  melancholy  instances  of  the 
perfidy  of  France,  and  of  the  ambition,  injustice 


and  cruelty  of  her  rulers.     Switzerlaod  concluded 
a  truce  with  the  Republic ;  her  rulers  immediately 
excited  insurrections  among  her  cantons,  overthrew 
her  institutions,  seized  her  fortresses,  robbed  her 
treasures,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  and,  to  girc 
permanence  to  her  usurpations,  imposed  on  ber  a 
government  new  alike  in  form  and  substance.  The 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  was  among  the  earliest 
sufferers  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Republic. 
In  everything  he  strove  to  conform  to  the  views  of 
France ;  her  rulers  repeated  to  him  her  assoraDces 
of  attachment  and  disinclination  to  conquest ;  but 
at  the  very  time  that  the  honor  of  the  Repablic 
was  pledged  for  the  security  of  his- states,  he  aw  . 
the  troops  of  his  ally  enter  his  capital,  and  he  him- 
self was  deposed,  and  a  democracy  given  to  the 
Florentines.     The  King  of  Sardinia  opened  the 
gates  of  his  capital  to  the  Republican  arms,  aod, 
confiding  in  the  integrity  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, expected  to  be  secured  in  his  dominioos  by 
the  treaty  which  guaranteed  his  title  and  hisrigbis, 
and  communicated  to  France  equal  advanu?cs. 
He  was,  however,  in  a  state  of  peace,  invaded  in 
his  dominions,  forced  to  fly  to  his  insular  posses- 
sions, and  Turin  treacherously  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Republican  troops.     The  change  in  the 
papal  government  was  another  part  of  the  stmfi 
system.     It  was  planned  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  in 
his  palace.     He  excited  the  populace  to  an  iosur- 
rection,  and  effected  the  revolution  in  the  capiul  si 
the  head  of  the  Roman  mob.     To  Venice  their 
conduct  was  still  more  attrocious.    After  coDcla- 
ding  an  armistice   with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Bonaparte  declared  that  he  took  the  Veoitians  ud- 
der  his  protection,  and  overturned  the  old  govern- 
ment by  the  movements  excited  among  the  people; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  national  independence  in  ttus 
way  destroyed,  than  he  sold  them  to  the  very  io- 
penal  government  against  whose  alleged  oppres- 
sion he  had  prompted  them  to  take  up  arms.   (^' 
noa  received  the  French  as  friends;  and  the  dent 
of  gratitude  was  repaid  by  the  government  bci&3 
revolutionized,  and,  under  the  authority  of  a  rood 
constitution,  the  people  plundered,  and  the  pabb< 
independence  subverted. 

"  *  It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  these  atrocities  if 
the  work  of  former  governments,  and  thatBoDi?art< 
had  no  hand  in  them.  The  worst  of  these  acts  c 
perfidy  have  been  perpetrated  by  himself.  I' 
treaty  was  concluded  and  broken  with  Sardinia,  i 
was  concluded  and  broken  by  Bonaparte.  If  I**^ 
was  entered  into  and  violated  with  TuscanVtH'^ 
entered  into  and  violated  by  Bonaparte.  If  ^  ^°^^ 
was  first  seduced  into  revolutionary  revolt,  an 
then  betrayed  and  sold  to  Austria,  it  was  by  B*>dJ 
parte  that  the  treachery  was  consummated,  li " 
papal  government  .was  first  terrified  into  subnui 
sion,  and  then  overturned  by  rebellion,  it  was  w 
naparte  who  accomplished  the  work.  If  <.»** 
was  convulsed  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  ai 
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tben  sacrificed,  it  was  by  Bonaparte  that  the  p^r- 
gdioas  iDTasioQ  was  committed.     If  Switzerland 
vas  first  sedoeed  into  reyolution,  and  then  invaded 
and  plondered,  it  was  by  the  deceitful  promises  and 
am  of  Bonaparte  that  the  train  was  laid.     Even 
the  affiliated  republics  and  his  own  country  have 
not  esca{>ed  the  same  perfidious  ability.     The  Con- 
stitoiion  which  he  forced  on  his  countrymen,  at  the 
anooo's  moQth,  on  the  13th  Yend^miaire,  he  de- 
livered op  to  the  bayonets  of  Augereau  on  the  18ih 
Froctidor,  and  overturned  with  his  grenadiers  on 
the  I8ih  Bromaire.     The  Constitution  of  the  Ci- 
salpine Republic,  which  he  himself  had  established, 
WIS  OTerthrown  by  his  lieutenant  fierthier.     He 
gained  possession  of  Malta  by  deceitful  promises, 
and  immediately  handed  it  over  to  the  Republic. 
He  declared  to  the  Porte  that  he  had  no  intention 
10  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  yet  he  avowed  to 
y  anny  that  he  conquered  it  for  France,  and  in- 
stantly roused  the  Copts  into  rebellion  against  the 
Mamelukes.    He  declared  to  the  Mussulmans  that 
bwasa  believer  in  Mohammed,  thus  demonstra- 
ting that,  even  on  the  most  sacred  subjects,  truth 
V3£  set  at  naught  when  any  object  was  to  be  gained 
bj  its  Tiolation.     Nay,  he  has,  in  his  official  in- 
unjcttons,  openly  avowed  this  system ;  for  in  his 
iistroctioDS  to  Kleber  he  declares, '  You  may  sign 
a  treaty  to  evacuate  Egypt,  but  do  not  execute  the 
articles,  and  you  may  find  a  plausible  excuse  for 
tl^e  delay  in  the  observation  that  they  must  be  sent 
home  to  be  submitted  to  the  Directory.'    What  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  a  power  which  thus  uni- 
fonnly  makes  peace  or  truce  a  stepping-stone  to 
ftrther  aggressions,  and  systematically  uses  per- 
fi'-y  as  an  allowable  weapon  for  circumventing  its 
enemies  ?    And  what  is  especially  worthy  of  ob- 
^rration,  this  system  is  not  that  of  any  one  man ; 
it  has  been  the  principle  of  all  the  statesmen,  with- 
out exception,  who  have  governed  France  during 
the  Retoloiion ;  a  clear  proof,  that  it  arises  from 
the  force  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  ruinous  ascendence  of  irreligious 
l-rinciples  in  the  people ;  and  that  the  intentions  of 
the  present  ruler  of  the  country,  even  if  they  were 
'i'lely  different  from  what  they  are,  could  afford 
iw  sort  of  security  against  its  continuance. 

"'France  would  now  derive  great  advantages 
from  a  general  peace.  Her  commerce  would  re- 
^i^?,  her  seamen  be  renewed,  her  sailors  acquire 
^tperience ;  and  the  power  which  hitherto  has  been 
^  Tictorious  at  land,  would  speedily  become  for- 
^M)]e  on  another  element.  What  benefit  could 
it  bring  to  Great  Britain  1  Are  our  harbors  block- 
i<ied,  our  commerce  interrupted,  our  dockyards 
^piy?  Have  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  acquired 
an  irresistible  preponderance  on  the  seas  during 
i^e  war,  and  is  not  the  trade  of  the  world  rapidly 
I^ssing  into  the  hands  of  oar  merchants  ?  Bona- 
parte would  acquire  immense  popularity  by  being 
lae  means  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation 


with  this  country;  if  we  wish  to  establish  his 
power,  and  permanently  enlist  the  energy  of  the 
Revolution  under  the.  banners  of  a  military  chief- 
tain, wo  have  only  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  he 
has  80  artfully  prepared.  In  turbulent  republics,  it 
has  ever  been  an  axiom  to  maintain  internal  tran- 
quillity by  external  action ;  it  was  on  that  principle 
that  the  war  was  commenced  by  Brissot  and  con- 
tinued by  Robespierre,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  military  chief  who  has  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  helm  of  affairs. 

"  '  It  is  in  vain  to  pretend,  that  either  the  allied 
power^or  Great  Britain  were  the  aggressors  in 
the  terrible  war  which  has  so  long  desolated  Eu- 
rope. In  investigating  this  subject,  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  to  dates  is  requisite.  The  attack 
upon  the  Papal  States,  by  the  seizure  of  Avignon, 
in  August  1791,  was  attended  by  a  series  of  the 
most  sanguinary  excesses  which  disgraced  the 
Revolution ;  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  same 
year,  by  an  aggression  against  the  whole  empire, 
by  the  seizure  of  Porentrui,  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Bishop  of  B4le.  In  April,  1793,  the  French 
government  declared  war  against  Austria ;  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  any  cause  of  hostility,  and  in  di- 
rect violation  of  their  promises  to  abstain  from  con- 
quest, they  seized  Savoy  and  Nice,  upon  the  pre- 
tence that  Nature  had  destined  them  to  form  a  part 
of  France.  The  assertion  that  this  war  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  threatening  alliance  formed 
at  Pilnitz,  is  equally  devoid  of  foundation ;  that 
celebrated  declaration  referred  only  to  the  state  of 
imprisonment  in  which  Louis  XVI.  was  kept,  and 
its  immediate  object  was  to  effect  his  deliverance, 
if  a  concert  among  the  European  powers  could  be 
brought  about  for  that  purpose,  leaving  the  internal 
state  of  France  to  be  decided  by  the  king  when 
restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free  consent  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  without  one  word  relative  to 
its  dismemberment.  This  was  fully  admitted  in 
the  official  correspondence  which  took  place  be- 
tween this  country  and  Austria ;  and  as  long  as  M. 
Delessart  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  France, 
there  was  a  great  probability  that  the  differences 
would  be  terminated  amicably ;  but  the  war- party 
excited  a  tumult  in  order  to  dispossess  him,  as  (hey 
considered  in  Brispol^s  words,  that  *  war  was  ne- 
cessary to  consolidate  the  Revolution.'  Upon  the 
King  of  France's  acceptance  of  the  Constitution, 
the  emperor  notified  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
that  he  considered  it  as  his  proper  act,  and  thereby 
the  convention  of  Pilnitz  fell  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  event  soon  proved  the  sincerity  of  that  declara- 
tion ;  for  when  war  was  declared  by  the  French  in 
1792,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  troops,  and  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  Republi- 
cans. 

"  *  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  and  for  long  after, 
entertained  no  hostile  designs  towards  France.    So 
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far  from  it,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1799,  onljr  a 
month  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  a 
note  was  sent  by  Lord  Grenville  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  imparting  to  Russia 
the  principles  on  which  we  acted,  and  the  terms  on 
which  we  were  willing  to  mediate  for  peace,  which 
were,  *  the  withdrawing  the  French  arms  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory,  the  abandoning  their 
conquests,  the  rescinding  any  acts  injurious  to  the 
sovereignty  or  rights  of  other  nations,  and  the  giv- 
ing, in  some  unequivocal  manner,  a  pledge  of  their 
intention  no  longer  to  foment  troubles  or  excite  dis- 
turbances against  other  governments.  In^retnm 
for  these  stipulations,  the  different  powers  of  Eu- 
rope might  engage  to  abandon  all  measures  or  views 
of  hostility  against'  France,  or  interference  in  its 
internal  affairs. '  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
we  acted ;  and  what,  then,  brought  on  the  war  with 
thi9  country  ?  The  insane  decrees  of  the  19th  of 
November  and  the  15th  of  December,  1793,  which 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  go- 
vernments, and  the  attack  on  our  allies,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  in  open  prosecu- 
tion of  the  new  code  of  public  law  then  promul- 
gated by  the  Republic.  ^ 

** '  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Revolutionary 
party  in  France  always  has  been  an  insatiable  love 
of  aggrandisement,  an  implacable  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion against  all  the  civil  and  religious  institutions 
of  every  other  country.  Its  uniform  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  to  bribe  the  poor  against  the  rich,  by 
proposing  to  transfer  into  new  hands,  on  the  delu- 
sive notion  of  equality,  and  in  breach  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  the  whole  property  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  was 
to  devote  the  whole  of  that  property  to  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  revo- 
lutionary system  of  finance,  productive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  misery  and  desolation  which  it  created. 
It  has  been  accompanied  by  an  unwearied  spirit  of 
pioselytism,  diffusing  itself  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth ;  a  spirit  which  can  apply  itself  to  all 
circumstances  and  all  situations ;  hold  out  a  pro- 
mise of  redress  equally  to  all  nations ;  which  ena- 
bles the  teachers  of  French  liberty  to  recommend 
themselves  to  those  who  live  under  the  feudal  code 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  various  states  of  Italy, 
^the  M  Republicans  of  Holland,  the  new  Republi- 
cans of  America,  the  Protestants  of  Switzerland, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  Mussulmans  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  Hindoos  of  India ;  the  natives  of  En- 
gland, enjoying  the  perfection  of  practical  freedom, 
and  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  groaning  under  the  last 
severity  of  Asiatic  bondage.  The  last  and  distin- 
guishing feature  is  a  perfidy  which  nothing  can 
bind ;  which  no  ties  of  treaty,  no  sense  of  the  prin- 
ciples generally  received  among  nations,  no  obli- 
gation, human  or  divine,  can  restrain.  Thus  quali- 
fied, thus  armed  for  destruction,  the  genius  of  the 
French  Revolution  marched  forth  the  terror  and 


dismay  of  the  world.  Every  nation  has  in  its  torn 
been  the  witness,  many  have  been  the  victims, 
of  its  principles ;  and  it  is  left  now  for  us  to  decide 
whether  we  will  compromise  with  sacb  a  danger 
while  we  have  yet  resources  to  supply  the  sinews 
of  war,  while  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  country  is 
yet  unbroken,  and  while  we  have  the  means  of  call- 
ing forth  and  supporting  a  powerful  co-operaiion  in 
Europe.  Cur  igitur  pacem  nolo— quia  infida  est, 
quia  periculosa,  quia  esse  non  potest  V  '* 

We  have  given  this  extract  to  show  the  correct 
views  and  political  forecast  of  the  British  stales- 
roan,  for  subsequent  events  have  proved  the  truth 
of  all  that  Mr.  Pitt  then  said. 

The  grand  feats  of  the  Republic  in  aims,  vere 
performed  across  the  Alps  and  on  the  plains  of 
Marengo,  the  next  year. 

'<  By  daybreak  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  whole 
army  of  Melas  was  in  motion  :  they  rapidly  de6le(l 
over  the  three  bridges  of  the  Bormida,  and,  wbea 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  appeared  above  the  hori- 
zon, they  glittered  on  twenty  thousand  foot-soldiers, 
seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  pressing  forward  in  proud  array  prer  the 
vast  field  of  Marengo,  perhaps  the  only  plais  in 
Italy  where  charges  of  horse  can  be  made  io  full 
career.  The  First  Consul  was  surprised :  he  nerer 
anticipated  an  attack  from  the  enemy;  his  troops 
were  disposed  in  oblique  order  by  echellon,  the  left 
in  front,  and  the  right  at  half  a  day^s  march  io  the 
rear,  in  marching  order ;  not  more  than  tweatj- 
two  thousand  men,  under  Lannes  and  Victor,  coold 
be  brought  till  noon  into  the  field  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  whole  Austrian  army.  The  Teb^ 
mence  of  the  cannonade  soon  convinced  him  that 
a  general  battle  was  at  hand,  and  he  instantlj  des- 
patched orders  to  Desaix  to  remeasure  his  steps. 
and  hasten  to  the  scene. of  action.  But,  before  be 
could  do  this,  events  of  the  utmost  importance  hs«l 
taken  place.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  Austrian  infan- 
try, under  Haddick  and  Kaim,  preceded  by  a  oo- 
merous  and  splendid  array  of  artillery,  which  corer- 
ed  the  deploying  of  their  columns,  commeneedtbe 
attack.  They  speedily  overthrew  GardaDDe,vfao, 
with  six  battalions,  was  stationed  in  frost  of  Mi- 
rengo,  and  drove  him  back  in  disorder  towards  that 
village.  They  were  there  received  by  the  bulk  of 
Victor's  corps,  which  was  by  this  time  dnwn  up, 
with  its  centre  in  the  village,  and  iu  wio^  &)<»§ 
the  hollow  of  Fontanone,  which  separated  the  two 
armiea ;  that  of  Lannes  was  still  in  the  rear,  f^ 
two  hours  Victor  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  Had- 
dick and  Kaim  with  heroic  resolution,  and  atiength 
the  corps  of  Lannes  came  up,  and  the  forces  oa 
both  sides  became  more  equal.  The  battle  oov 
raged  with  the  utmost  fury ;  the  opposing  colooins 
stood,  with  invincible  firmness,  within  pistol-shot  ol 
each  other,  and  all  the  chasms  produced  by  the 
dreadful  discharges  of  artillery  were  rapidly  fill«^ 
up  by  a  regular  movement  to  the  ceotre  of  tte 
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bnre  ooeD  wbo  formed  the  rankB.  While  this  des- 
perate conflict  was  going  oo,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  the  adranced  guard  of  Suchet  had 
rescbed  Aoqoi  in  the  rear.  Melas,  uneasy  for  his 
conunajiicatioos,  detached  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horse  to  arrest  his  progress :  an  unneces- 
arj  precaution,  as  he  was  too  far  off  to  effect 
aojthing  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  which,  perhaps, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  At  length  the  perse- 
Tennce  of  the  Austrians  prevailed  over  the  heroic 
devotion  of  the  French  :  Marengo  was  carried,  the ' 
stream  of  the  Fontanone  forced,  and  the  Republi- 1 
caos  were  driven  back  to  the  second  line  they  had 
fonned  in  the  rear.  Here  they  made  a  desperate 
stand,  and  Haddick^s  division,  disordered  by  suc- 
cess, was  repulsed  across  the  stream  by  Watrin 
with  the  right  of  Laones*  division ;  but  the  Uepub- . 
iicaos  couU  not  follow  op  their  advantage,  as  Vic- 
tor s  corps,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  severely 
veakened  in  numerical  strength,  was  in  no  condi- 
tioQ  to  sQpport  any  offensive  movement.  The  Aus- 
trians, perceiving  his  weakness,  redoubled  their 
elfoits ;  a  fresh  attack  was  made  on  the  centre  and 
left,  by  which  Yictor^s  corps,  weakened  by  four 
iwars*  incessant  fighting,  was  at  leqgth  broken. 
Tbe  Imperialists  pressed  forward  with  redoubled 
vigor,  when  their  adversaries  gave  way ;  their 
repments  were  rapidly  pursued,  and  frequently 
nnounded,  and  no  resource  remained  but  to  tra- 
verse for  two  leagues  the  open  plain  as  far  as  St. 
Joiiaoo,  where  the  reserve  under  Lannes  might  be 
expected  to  arrive  for  their  support.  The  Impe- 
rialists rapidly  followed,  preceded  by  fiAy  pieces  of 
artillery,  which  spread  death  through  the  flying 
columns.  Melas,  with  the  centre,  established  hira- 
Klf  at  Marengo,  and  Lannes,  now  entirely  unco- 
vered on  his  left,  was  obliged  to  commence  a  retro- 
S:rade  movement,  which  at  first  was  performed 
by  echellon  in  squares  with  admirable  discipline. 
GradoaUy,  however,  the  retreat  became  more  dis- 
orderly :  in  vain  Kellerman  and  ChampeauT,  by 
repeated  charges,  arrested  the  imperial  cavalry, 
vbieb  swept  round  the  retreating  columns.  He 
eottld  not  check  the  Hungarian  infantry,  which  ad- 
Taoced  steadily  in  pursuit,  halting  at  every  fifty 
jvds,  and  pouring  in  destructive  volleys,  while  the 
iQter?als  between  the  regiments  were  filled  up  by 
1  poverfol  artillery,  which  incessantly  sent  a  storm 
^  grape-shot  through  the  retreating  masses.  No 
firmness  could  long  endure  such  a  trial ;  gradually 
tbe  squares  broke ;  the  immense  plain  of  Marengo 
^^  covered  with  fugitives ;  the  alarm  spread  even 
^  (be  rear  of  the  army,  and  the  fatal  cry,  *  Tout 
ist  perdu,  sauve  qtd  peut^  was  already  heard  in 
the  ranks. 

"Matters  were  in  this  disastrous  state  when  Na- 
po^  at  eleven  o^clock,  arrived  on  the  field  of 
l>^e  with  his  guard.  The  sight  of  his  staff,  sur- 
rounded by  two  hundred  mounted  grenadiers,  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  fugitives ;  the  well-knowa 


plumes  recalled  to  the  veterans  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. The  fugitives  rallied  at  St.  Juliano,  in  the 
rear  of  those  squares  of  Lannes  which  still  kept  their 
ranks,  and  Napoleon  detached  eight  hundred  grena- 
diers of  his  guard  to  the  right  of  the  army,  to  make 
head  against  Ott,^  who  there  threatened  to  turn  its 
flank.  At  the  same  time,  he  himself  advanced 
with  a  demi-brigade  to  the  support  of  Lannes,  in 
the  centre,  and  detached  five  battalions,  under 
Monnier,  the  vanguard  of  Desaix's  division,  to 
Castel  Ceriolo,  on  the  extreme  right,  to  hold  in 
check  the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
there  making  serious  progress.  The  grenadiers 
first  aovanced  in  square  into  the  midst  of  the  plain, 
clearing  their  way  equally  through  the  fugitives 
and  the  enemy ;  from  their  sides,  as  from  a  flaming 
castle,  issued  incessant  volleys  of  musketry,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Imperialists  were  long  unable 
to  force  back  this  intrepid  band.  At  length,  how- 
ever, they  were  shaken  by  the  steady  fire  of  ihe 
imperial  artillery,  and  being  charged  in  front  by  the 
Hungarian  infantry,  and  in  flank  by  the  Austrian 
hussars,  were  broken  and  driven  back  in  disorder. 
Their  destruction  appeared  certain,  when  the  lead- 
ing battalions  of  Desaix's  division,  under  Mon- 
nier, arrived,  disengaged  this  band  of  heroes  from 
the  numerous  enemies  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  advancing  rapidly  forward,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  village  of  Castel  Ce- 
riolo. Here,  however,  they  were  charged  witli 
fury  by  Vogelsang  with  part  of  Ott's  division,  wbo 
retook  Castel  Ceriolo,  and  separated  Monnier  from 
the  grenadiers  of  the  guard ;  it  was  soon,  however, 
retaken  by  the  French,  and  Cara  St.  Cyr,  barri- 
cading himself  in  the  houses,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining that  important  post  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

"  While  the  reserves  of  Napoleon  were  thus  di- 
rected to  the  French  right,  with  a  view  to  arrest 
the  advance  of  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter,  the 
lefl  was  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  disorder. 
Then  was  felt  the  irreparable  loss  to  the  Austrians 
which  the  detachment  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
cavalry  to  the  rear  had  occasioned :  had  the  squad- 
rons detached  to  observe  Suchet  poured  in  upon 
the  broken  fugitives  in  that  quarter,  the  defeat  of 
the  left  and  centre  would  have  been  complete,  and 
Desaix,  assailed  both  in  front  and  flank,  would  have 
come  up  only  in  time  to  share  in  the  general  ruin. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted :  Melas, 
deeming  the  victory  gained  after  having  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  being  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  retired  at  two  o'clock  to  Alexandria,  leav- 
ing to  his  chief  of  the  staff,  Zach,  the  duty  of  fol* 
lowing  up  his  success ;  and  the  broken  centre  and 
lefl  of  the  Republicans  retired  to  St.  Juliano,  lei- 
surely followed  by  the  Austrian  army.  Zach  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  behind  him  came  up 
Kaim  with  three  brigades,  and  at  an  equal  distance 
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in  hia  rear  the  reaerre,  composed  of  Hungarian 
grenadiers.  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  had  resolved 
to  abandon  the  great  road  to  Tortona,  and  effect 
his  retreat  by  the  shorter  line  of  Sale  or  Castel 
Nuovo. 

'*  Matters  were  in  this  desperate  state,  when  at 
four  o^clock  the  main  body  of  Desaix  at  length 
made  its  appearance  at  St.  Juliano.  '  What  think 
yoQ  of  the  day  V  said  Napoleon  to  his  lieutenant, 
when  he  arrired  with  his  division.  '  The  battle,* 
said  Desaix, '  is  completely  lost.  But  it  is  only 
four  o^clock ;  there  is  time  to  gain  another  one.' 
Napoleon  and  he  alone  were  of  this  opini^ ;  all 
the  others  counselled  a  retreat.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  the  remains  of  Victor  and  Lannes* 
corps  were  reformed,  under  cover  of  the  cavalry, 
which  was  massed  in  front  of  St.  Juliano,  a  masked 
battery  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Marmont, 
and  Desaix  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  con- 
aisting  of  little  more  than  four  thousand  men,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  ad- 
vancing to  the  front,  rode  along  the  line,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Soldiers !  we  have  retired  far  enough.  You 
know  it  is  always  my  custom  to  sleep  on  the  field 
of  battle.'  The  troops  replied  by  enthusiastic 
shouts,  and  immediately  advanced  to  the  charge. 
Zaoh,  tittle  anticipating  sueh  an  onset,  was  advan- 
cing at  the  head  of  his  column,  five  thousand  strong, 
when  he  was  received  by  a  discharge  from  twelve 
pieces,  suddenly  unmasked  by  Marmont,  while  at 
the  same  time  Desaix  debouched  from  the  village 
at  the  head  of  his  division.  The  Imperialists,  as- 
tionished  at  the  appearance  of  so  considerable  a 
body,  where  they  expected  to  find  only  fugitives  in 
disorder,  and  apprehensive  of  falling  into  a  snare, 
paused  and  fell  back ;  but  Zach  soon  succeeded  in 
restoring  order  in  the  front,  and  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  At  this  moment  Desaix  was 
struck  by  a  ball  in  the  breast,  and  soon  after  ex- 
pired .  His  last  words  were,  •  Tell  the  First  Consul 
that  my  only  regret  in  dying  is  to  have  perished 
before  having  done  enough  to  live  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  posterity.'  This  catastrophe,  however,  was 
far  from  weakening  the  ardor  of  his  soldiers.  The 
second  in  command,  Boudet,  succeeded  in  inspiring 
them  with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  the  fire 
rolled  rapidly  and  sharply  along  the  whole  line. 
But  the  Imperialists  had  now  recovered  from  their 
surprise;  the  Hungarian  grenadiers  advanced  to 
the  charge ;  the  French,  in  their  turn,  hesitated 
and  broke,  and  victory  was  more  doubtful  than  ever. 

**  At  this  critical  moment,  a  happy  inspiration 
seized  Kellerman,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  The  advance  of  Zach*B  column  had,  without 
their  being  aware  of  it,  brought  their  flank  right 
before  his  mass  of  cavalry,  eight  hundred  strong, 
which  was  concealed  from  their  view  by  a  vineyard, 
where  the  festoons,  conducted  from  tree  to  tree, 
rose  above  the  horses'  heads,  and  efifeotually  inter- 
cepted the  sight.    Kellerman  instantly  charged, 


with  his  whole  force,  upon  the  flank  of  the  Ans- 
trians,  as  they  advanced  in  open  column,  and  the 
result  must  be  given  in  his  own  words.  Zach's 
grenadiers,  cut  through  the  middle  by  this  unex- 
pected charge,  and  exposed  to  a  murderons  fire  in 
front  from  Desaix's  division,  which  had  nllied 
upon  receiving  this  unexpected  aid,  broke  and  fled. 
Zach  himself,  with  two  thousand  men,  were  made 
prisoners;  the  remainder,  routed  and  dispersed, 
fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  the  rear,  overthrow- 
ing in  their  course  the  other  divisions  which  were 
advancing  to  their  support. 

**  This  great  achievement  was  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  The  remains  of  Victor  and 
Lannes'  corps  no  sooner  beheld  this  success  than 
they  regained  their  former  spirit,  and  turned  fierce- 
ly upon  their  pursuers.  The  infantry  of  Kaim, 
overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  fugitives,  gave  way ; 
the  cavalry,  which  already  inundated  the  field,  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and,  instead  of  striTing 
to  restore  the  day,  galloped  off  to  the  rear,  tramp- 
ling down  in  their  progress  the  unfortunate  fagi- 
tives  who  were  flying  before  them.  A  general  err 
arose, '  To  the  bridges !  to  the  bridges !'  and  the 
whole  srmy  disbanding,  rushed  in  confusion  towards 
the  Bormida.  In  the  general  consternation  Ma- 
rengo was  carried,  after  a  gallant  defence,  by  the 
Republicans ;  the  cannoniers,  finding  the  bridges 
choaked  up  by  the  fugitives,  plunged  with  their 
horses  and  guns  into  the  stream,  where  twenty 
pieces  stuck  fast  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. At  length  Melas,  who  hastened  to  the  spot, 
rallied  the  rear  guard  in  front  of  the  'bridges,  and 
by  its  heroic  resistance  gained  time  for  the  army 
to  pass  the  river ;  the  troops,  regaining  their  ranks, 
reformed  upon  the  ground  they  had  occupied  at 
the  commencement  of  the  day ;  and  after  twelve 
hours'  incessant  fighting,  the  sun  set  upon  this  field 
of  carnage. 

"Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Marengo: 
one  of  the  most  obstinately  contested  which  had 
yet  occurred  during  the  war,  in  which  both  parties 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  which  was  at- 
tended with  greater  results,  perhaps,  than  any  con- 
flict that  had  yet  occurred  in  modern  Europe.  The 
Imperialists  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  seven  thou- 
sand men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  three  thou- 
sand prisoners,  eight  standards,  and  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  French  sustained  an  equal  loss  of 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  one  thousand  prisoners 
taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  But,  although 
the  disproportion  was  not  so  great  in  the  trophies  of 
victory,  the  difference  was  prodigious  in  the  effect 
it  produced  on  the  respective  armies  and  the  ai(i> 
mate  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  Austrians  had 
fought  for  life  or  death,  with  their  (aces  towards 
Vienna,  to  cut  their  way,  sword  in  band,  throcgh 
the  French  army.  Defeat  in  these  circumstancps. 
was  irreparable  ruin.  By  retiring  eillicr  to  Gemi 
or  the  Maritime  Alps,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
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cooped  op  io  a  corner  of  a  hostile  territory,  with- 
out aDjr  chance  of  reg:aining  their  own  country, 
lotj  the  certainty  of  depriving  the  Empire  of  the 
oaly  army  capable  of  defending  its  Italian  posses- 
sions. The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  had  now 
imij  established  themseUes  in  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont, and  conld,  by  merely  retaining  their  present 
position,  effectually  cut  off*  the  Imperialists,  and 
hioder  their  rendering  any  assistance  to  the  heredi- 
tary states.  In  these  circumstances,  the  victory 
^ve  the  Republicans,  as  that  under  the  walls  of 
Turio  had  given  the  Imperialists  a  century  before, 
the  entire  command  of  Italy.  Such  a  result  was 
io  itself  of  vast  importance ;  but  coming,  as  it  did, 
io  the  ootset  of  Napoleon's  career  as  First  Consul, 
its  consequences  were  incalculable.  It  fixed  him 
OQ  the  throne,  revived  the  military  spirit  of  the 
French  people,  and  precipitated  the  nation  into  that 
career  of  conquest  which  led  them  to  Cadiz  and 
the  Kremlin." 

In  reviewing  the  effects  of  this  memorable  bat- 
tle, oor  English  tory  thus  discourses :  "  Great 
changes  in  human  affairs  never  take  place  from 
tTiviai  causes.  The  most  important  effiects,  in- 
<ieed,  are  often  apparently  owing  to  inconsiderable 
springs;  but  the  train  has  been  laid  in  all  such 
eases  by  a  long  coarse  of  previous  events,  and  the 
last  only  puts  the  torch  to  its  extremity.  A  fit  of 
passion  in  Mrs.  Masham  arrested  the  course  of 
Marlborough's  victories,  and  preserved  the  totter- 
ing kingdom  of  France ;  a  charge  of  a  few  squad- 
rons of  horse,  under  Kellerman,  at  Marengo,  fixed 
Napc^eoo  on  the  consular  throne ;  and  another, 
with  no  greater  force,  against  the  flank  of  the  old 
jmard  at  Waterloo,  chained  him  to  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena.  Superficial  observers  lament  the  subjec- 
tion of  human  aff^airs  to  the  caprice  of  fortune  or 
the  casualties  of  chance;  but  a  more  enlarged  ob- 
serration  teaches  as  to  recognise  in  these  appa- 
rently trif  ial  events  the  operation  of  general  laws, 
aiKl  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  causes  which  have 
all  conspired  to  produce  the  general  result.  Mrs. 
Maiham's  passion  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  Marl- 
i)oroQgh  8  overthrow,  but  that  event  had  b^en  pre- 
pared by  the  accaronlating  jealousy  of  the  nation 
during  tbe  whole  tide  of  his  victories,  and  her  in- 
diy^nation  was  bat  the  drop  which  made  the  cup 
overflow ;  Kellerroan's  charge,  indeed,  fixed  Na- 
poleon on  the  throne,  but  it  was  the  suflferings  of 
the  Revolution,  the  glories  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns, the  triumphs  of  the  Pyramids,  which  in- 
duced the  nation  to  hail  his  usurpation  with  joy ; 
the  charge  of  the  10th  and  18th  Hussars  broke 
the  last  colnmn  of  the  imperial  army,  but  th^  foun- 
(iation  of  the  triumph  of  Wellington  had  been  laid 
^  the  long  series  of  his  Peninsular  victories,  and 
^e  bloody  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  campaign. 

**  The  sudden  resurrection  of  France,  when  Na- 
poleon assumed  the  helm,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
inoidinary  passages  of  European  history,  and  sin- 


gularly descriptive  of  the  irresistible  reaction  in 
the  favor  of  a  firm  government  which  inevitably 
arises  from  a  long  course  of  revolutionary  convul- 
sions. Let  not  future  ages  he  deluded  by  the  idea 
that  a  period  of  Democratic  anarchy  is  one  of  na- 
tional strength ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  end, 
the  certain  forerunner  of  public  calamity.  The 
glories  of  the  revolutionary  wars  were  achieved 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  convention,  wielding 
ten  times  the  power  which  was  ever  enjoyed  by 
Louis  XI v. ;  the  effects  of  Democratic  anarchy 
appeared  upon  its  dissolution,  in  the  disasters  of 
the  Directory.  After  the  fall  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  tbe  triumphs  of  France  centred  in 
Napoleon  alone ;  wherever  he  did  not  command  in 
person,  the  greatest  reverses  were  experienced.  In 
1795  the  Republicans  were  defeated  by  Clairfait 
on  the  Rhine ;  in  1796  by  the  Archduke  Charles 
in  Germany.  In  1799  their  reverses  were  unex- 
ampled both  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  from  the  9tl| 
Thermidor  to  the  18th  Brumaire,  a  period  of  above 
five  years,  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  were  singly 
sustained  by  the  sword  of  Napoleon  and  the  lustre 
of  his  Italian  compaigns.  When  he  seized  the 
helm  in  November,  1799,  he  found  the  armies  de- 
feated and  ruined;  the  frontier  invaded,  both  on 
the  sides  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  the  arsenals  empty; 
the  soldiers,  in  despair,  deserting  their  colors ;  the 
Royalists  revolting  against  the  government ;  gene- 
ral anarchy  in  the  interior;  the  treasury  empty; 
the  energies  of  the  Republic  apparently  exhausted. 
Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  everything  was 
changed ;  order  re-appeared  out  of  chaos,  talent 
emerged  from  obscurity,  vigor  arose  out  of  the 
elements  of  weakness.  The  arsenals  were  filled, 
the  veterans  crowded  to  their  eagles,  the  conscripts 
joyfully  repaired  to  the  frontier,  La  Vendue  was 
pacified,  the  exchequer  began  to  overflow.  In  little 
more  than  six  months  aAer  Napoleon*s  accession, 
the  Austrians  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  under 
the  cannon  of  Ulm,  Italy  was  regained,  unanimity 
and  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  the  people,  and 
the  revived  energy  of  the  nation  was  finally  launch- 
ed into  the  career  of  conquest.  Changes  so  extra- 
ordinary cannot  be  explained  by  the  influence  of 
any  one  man.  Great  as  the  abilities  of  Napoleon 
undoubtedly  were,  they  could  not  be  equal  to  the 
Herculean  task  of  re-animating  a  whole  nation.  It 
was  the  transition  from  anarchy  to  order,  from  the 
tyranny  of  demagogues  to  the  ascendant  of  taleni, 
from  the  weakness  of  popular  to  the  vigor  of  mili- 
tary government,  which  was  theu'eal  cause  of  the 
change.  The  virtuous,  the  able,  the  brave,  felt 
that  they  no  longer  required  to  remain  in  obscu- 
rity ;  that  Democratic  jealousy  would  not  now  be 
permitted  to  extinguish  rising  ability ;  financial  im- 
becility crush  patriotic  exertion ;  private  cupidity 
exhaust  public  resources;  civil  weakness  paralyze 
military  valor.  The  universal  conviction  that  the 
reign  of  the  multitude  was  at  an  end,  produced  the 
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astonishing  burst  of  talent  which  led  to  the  glories 
of  Marengo  and  Hoheniindcn.'* 

In  the  next  oampaign,  the  Aastrians  led  off,  for- 
tune favored  them  for  a  time,  and  they  seemed  to 
carry  everything  before  them,  until  met  on  Ho- 
henlinden  by  Moreau  :  "  So  far  the  most  brilliant 
success  had  attended  the  Austrian  advance,  and  if 
it  had  been  vigorously  followed  up  by  a  general 
capable  of  appreciating  the  immense  advantages 
which  it  offered,  and  forcing  back  the  enemy ^s  re- 
treating columns  without  intermission  upon  those 
which  came  up  to  their  support,  it  might  have  led 
^  to  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  changed 
the  whole  fortune  of  the  campaign.  But  the  Arch- 
duke John,  satisfied  with  this  first  advantage,  al- 
lowed the  enemy  to  recover  from  their  consterna- 
tion. On  the  following  day  no  forward  movement 
was  made,  and  Moreau,  skilfully  availing  himself 
of  that  respite,  retired  through  the  forest  of  Ho- 
HKNLiin>BN  to  the  ground  which  he  had  originally 
occupied,  and  carefully  stadied  as  the  probable 
theatre  of  a  decisive  conflict. 

*'  The  space  which  lies  between  the  Inn  and  the 
Iser,  which  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  leagues  in 
'  breadth,  is  intersected  in  its  centre  by  this  forest, 
now  celebrated  not  less  in  history  than  in  poetry. 
Parallel  to  the  course  of  the  two  rivers,  its  woods 
form  a  natural  barrier  or  stockade  six  or  seven 
leagues  long,  and  from  a  league  to  a  league  and  a 
half  broad.  Two  great  roads  only,  that  from  Mu- 
nich to  Wasserbourg,  and  from  Munich  to  Muhl- 
dorf,  traverse  that  thick  and  gloomy  forest,  where 
the  pine-trees  approach  each  other  so  closely  as  in 
most  places  to  render  the  passage  of  cavalry  or 
artillery,  excepting  on  the  great  roads,  impossible. 
The  village  of  Hohenlinden  is  at  the  entrance  on 
the  Munich  side  of  the  one  defile,  that  of  Maten- 
pot  at  the  mouth  of  that  leading  to  Muhldorf. 
The  village  of  Ebersberg  forms  the  entrance  of 
the  other  defile  leading  to  Wasserbourg.  Between 
these  two  roads  the  broken  and  uneven  surface  of 
the  forest  is  traversed  only  by  country  paths,  almost 
impracticable  during  the  .storms  of  winter  even  to 
foot-soldiers. 

"  Moreau,  with  his  staff,  had  carefully  reconnoi- 
tred this  ground ;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  the  Archduke  was  to  advance  through  its  dan- 
gerous defiles,  he  prepared,  with  the  art  of  a  con- 
summate general,  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 
Rapidly  concentrating  his  forces  in  the  plain  at  the 
entrance  of  the  defiles  on  the  Munich  side,  he  at 
the  same  time  gave  orders  to  Richepause,  with  his 
division,  to  advance  across  the  forest,  so  as  to  fall, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  perpendicularly  on 
the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Hohenlinden  to 
Muhldorf.  He  naturally  anticipated  that  this  move- 
ment would  bring  him  on  the  flank  of  the  Austrian 
centre,  when  entangled  in  the  defile,  with  its  long 
train  of  artillery  and  chariots ;  and  that,  if  the  Re- 
publican force  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  could 


only  maintain  its  ground  till  this  side  attack  took 
place,  the  ruin  of  the  whole  column,  or,  at  least, 
the  capture  of  all  its  cannon,  would  be  the  result. 
To  effect  this  object,  he  concentrated  all  the  forces 
he  could  command  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile ;  but 
so  unforeseen  was  the  attack,  that  not  above  two 
thirds  of  his  army  could  take  a  part  io  the  action; 
neither  the  right  wing  under  Lecourbe,  nor  the  half 
of  the  left,  under  Sainte  Suzanne,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  so  as  to  render  any  assistance. 

**  The  Imperialists  had  committed  the  great  error 
of  allowing  the  surprised  Republicans  all  the  S<i 
to  concentrate  their  scattered  forces ;  but  thej  did 
not,  on  the  following  day,  repeat  their  mistake. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  day  e?er  memo- 
rable in  the  military  annals  of  France,  all  their 
troops  were  in  motion,  and  they  plunged,  io  three 
great  columns,  into  the  forest  to  approach  the 
enemy.  The  centre,  forty  thousand  strong,  ad- 
vanced by  the  great  road  from  Muhldorf  to  Manicb, 
the  only  road  which  was  practicable,  in  the  dread- 
ful state  of  the  weather,  for  artillery ;  above  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  five  hundred  chari- 
ots encumbered  its  movements.  The  infantry 
marched  first ;  then  came  the  long  train  of  artillery 
and  caissons ;  the  cavalry  closed  the  processioo. 
The  right  wing,  under  the  command  of  General 
Latour,  consisting  of  twenty- five  thousand  men, 
followed  the  inferior  road  leading  from  Wasser- 
bourg to  Munich;  Keinmayer  moved  on  the  fUnk 
of  that  column,  with  his  light  troops,  throogh  the 
forest ;  while  the  left  wing,  under  Riesch,  was 
directed  to  proceed  by  a  cross  path  by  Albicheo  to 
St.  Christophe.  The  imperial  columns,  animated 
by  their  success  on  the  preceding  days,  joyfoUy 
commenced  their  march  over  the  yet  unstained 
snow  two  hours  before  it  was  daylight,  deeming 
the  enemy  in  full  retreat,  and  little  anticipating  any 
resistance  before  their  forces  were  united  and  dis- 
posed in  battle-array,  in  the  open  plain,  on  the  Mu- 
nich side  of  the  forest. 

**  From  the  outset,  however,  the  most  ainisier 
presages  attended  their  steps.  During  the  night 
the  wind  had  changed ;  the  heavy  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  turned  into  snow,  which  fell,  as  at 
Eylau,  in  such  thick  flakes  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  see  twenty  yards  before  the  head  of  the 
column,  while  the  dreary  expanse  of  the  forest 
presented,  under  the  trees,  a  uniform  white  sorface. 
on  which  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  beatm 
track.  The  cross  paths  between  the  roads  wb.«'h 
the  troops  followed,  bad  at  any  time,  were  z\m^ 
impassable  in  such  a  storm ;  and  each  body,  iso- 
lated in  the  snowy  wilderness,  was  left  to  its  own 
resources,  without  either  receiving  intelligence  or 
deriving  assistance  from  the  other.  The  central 
column,  which  advanced  along  the  only  good  road. 
outstripped  the  others,  and  its  head  had  traTcrsfi 
the  forest,  and  approached  Hohenlinden  about  ninf 
o'clock.     It  was  there  met  by  the  division  of  Grou- 
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cb]r,  and  »  furioas  conflict  immediately  oommeDced ; 
toe  Aostriins  endeavoriDg  to  debouch  from  the 
defile  and  extend  themseUee  along  the  front  of 
the  wood,  the  French  to  coerce  their  movements 
aoi  drif e  them  back  into  the  forest.     Both  par- 
ties made  the  most  incredible  efforts ;  the  snow, 
wMcl)  (eU  without  interruption,  prevented  the  op- 
poseg  lines  from  seeing  each  other ;  but  they  aimed 
at  the  flash  which  appeared  through  the  gloom, 
tod  nuhed  forward  with  blind  fury  to  the  deadly 
eharge  of  the  bayonet.     Insensibly,  however,  the 
Amtrians  gained  ground ;  their  ranks  were  gradu- 
ailj  extending  in  front  of  the  wood,  when  Gene- 
nk  Grooefay  and  Grandjean  put  themselves  at  the 
bead  of  fresh  battalions,  and  by  a  decisive  charge 
(bre  them  hack  into  the  forest.     The  imperial 
laoks  were  broken  by  the  trees,  but  stiH  they  re- 
sisted bravely  in  the  entangled  thickets;  posted 
behind  the  trunks,  they  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  on 
the  enemy ;  and   the  contending  armies,  broken 
loto  aiogie  file,  fought,  man  to  man,  with  invinci- 
ble resolution. 

"  While  this  desperate  conflict  was  going  on  in 
front  of  Hobenlinden,  the  leading  ranks  of  the 
Autriaa  right  began  to  appear  at  the  entrance  of 
tbe  foKst,  on  the  other  road.     Ney  instantly  re- 
paired with  his  division  to  the  scene  of  danger, 
ifid  by  a  vigorous  charge  on  the  flank  of  the  ene- 
nj'i  colamo,  which  was  in  the  act  of  deploying, 
BM  onlj  drove  it  back  into  the  wood,  but  captured 
cigbt  pieces  of  caanon  and  a  thousand  prisoners. 
"  The  effect  of  these  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part 
^  Moreau,  in  preventing  the  deploying  of  the 
teads  of  the  imperial  columns  from  the  forest,  was 
tfl  ifltrodace  vacillation  and  confusion  into  the  long 
^nm  in  their  centre,  which,  unable  to  advance  from 
tbe  combat  in  its  front,  and  pressed  on  by  the  crowd 
ifl  its  rear,  aoon  began  to  ML  into  confusion .    They 
were  in  this  state,  jammed  up  amid  long  files  of 
caanoa  aod  wagons,  when  the  division  of  Riche* 
I>u<e,  whieh  had  broken  up  early  in  the  morning 
from  Eberaberg,  on  the  Munich  side  of  the  one 
defile,  and  struggled  on,  with  invincible  resolution, 
ifaroQgh  dreadful  roads  across  the  forest,  arrived 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Matenpot,  on  the  Mnhl- 
<^if  aide  of  the  other,  direcUy  in  the  rear  of  the 
<%tttre  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  at  the  close  of 
its  protracted  array.     But  )nst  as  it  was  approach- 
^  this  decisive  point,  and  slowly  advancing  in 
open  cohmm  through  the  forest,  this  division  was 
itadf  piereed  through  the  centre,  near  St.  Chris- 
^phe,  by  the  Aoatrian  lefl  wiog,  under  Riesch, 
wbicb,  moving  op  by  the  valley  of  Albichen  to  gain 
^  chaoas6e  of  Wasaerbourg,  by  which  it  was 
devilled  to  pierce  through  the  forest,  fell  perpen- 
dieolatly  on  its  line  of  march.    Thus  Richepanse, 
wuh  half  his  division,  found  himself  irretrievably 
^paialed  from   the  remainder;    the    manoeuvre 
^icb  he  was  destined  to  have  perforTned  on  the 
f^tTtof  the  Irapertaliats  waa  turned  against  him- 


self, and  with  a  single  brigade  he  was  placed  be- 
tween that  immense  body  and  their  left  wing.  An 
ordinary  general,  in  such  alarming  circumstances, 
would  have  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  thus,  by 
allowing  the  imperial  centre  to  continue  its  advance, 
endangered  the  victory;  but  Riehepans^,  whose 
able  mind  was  penetrated  with  the  importance  of 
his  mission,  bravely  resolved  to  posh  on  with  the 
single  brigade  which  remained  under  his  command, 
and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  grand  column  of  the 
enemy.  He  sent  orders,  therefore,  to  his  separa- 
ted brigade  to  maintain  itself  to  the  last  extremity 
at  St.  Christolph,  and  advanced  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  towarda  Matenpot  and  the  line  of  march 
of  the  grand  Austrian  edumn. 

''  When  the  troops  approached  the  great  road, 
they  came  npon  the  cuirassiers  of  Lichtenstein, 
who  formed  part  of  that  vast  body,  who  had  die- 
mounted,  and  were  reposing  leisurely  under  the 
trees  until  the  great  park  at  artillery  and  the  re* 
serves  of  Kollowrath  had  passed  the  defile.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  astonishment 
they  beheld  this  new  enemy  on  their  flank,  who 
was  the  more  unexpected,  as  they  knew  that  their 
left  wing,  under  Riesch,  had  passed  through  the 
forest,  and  they  deemed  themselves  perfectly  se- 
cure on  that  side.  They  msde,  in  consequence, 
little  resistance,  and  were  speedily  driven  off  the 
chaussto.  Not  content  with  this  aocoess,  Riche- 
panse left  to  his  cavalry  the  charge  of  keeping  off 
the  imperial  cuirassiers,  and  advanced  himself  with 
the  two  remaining  regiments  of  infantry  to  attack 
the  rear  of  the  imperial  centre  in  the  forest  of  Ho- 
benlinden. The  appearance  of  this  force,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  thonsand  men,  behind  them, 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  Austrian  column. 
The  troops  of  that  nation  are  proverbially  more 
sensitive  than  any  in  Europe  to  the  danger  of  being 
turned  when  in  a  line  of  march.  A  brigade  of 
the  Bavarian  reserve  was  speedily  directed  to  the 
menaced  point,  but  it  was  overwhelmed  in  its  ad- 
vance by  the  crowds  of  fugitives,  and  thrown  into 
such  disorder  by  the  overturned  cannon  and  cais- 
sons which  blocked  up  the  road,  that  it  never  reach- 
ed the  enemy.  Three  Hungarian  battalions  were 
next  brought  up,  but  after  re^isting  bravely,  amid 
the  general  consternation  around  them,  they  too  at 
length  were  broken  and  fled.  This  little  action 
decided  the  victory ;  the  whole  Austrian  artillery 
lay  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  victor  in  a  situa- 
tion where  it  was  incapable  of  making  any  resis- 
tance. 

^^  Moreau,  at*  the  entrance  of  the  defile  in  front 
of  Hohenlinden,  was  still  maintaining  an  anxious 
conflict,  when  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the  direction 
of  Matenpot,  and  the  appearance  of  hesitation  and 
confusion  in  the  enemy^s  columns,  announced  that 
the  decisive  attack  in  the  chauss6e  behind  them, 
by  Riuhepanse,  had  taken  place.  He  instantly 
directed  Grouchy  and  Ney  to  make  a  combiiiod 
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charge  in  front  on  the  enemy.  The  French  batta- 
lions, which  had  so  long  maintained  an  obstinate 
defence,  now  commenced  a  farione  onset,  and  the 
Austrian  centre,  shaken  by  the  alarm  in  its  rear, 
was  violently  assailed  in  front.  The  combined 
effort  was  irresistible.  Ney,  at  the  head  of  the 
Kepnblican  grenadiers,  pressed  forward  in  parsait 
of  the  fugitives,  along  Uie  chanss^e,  until  the  lood 
shoots  of  the  troops  announced  that  they  had  joined 
the  victorious  Richepanse,  who  was  advancing 
along  the  same  road  to  meet  him,  as  fast  as  its 
innumerable  incumbrances  would  permit.  No 
words  can  paint  the  confusion  which  now  ensued 
in  the  Austrian  column.  The  artillery-drivers  cut 
their  traces,  and  galloped  in  all  directions  into  the 
forest ;  the  infantry  disbanded  and  fled ;  the  cavalry 
rushed  in  tumultuous  squadrons  to  the  rear,  tramp- 
ling under  foot  whatever  opposed  their  passage ; 
the  wagons  were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  amid 
the  universal  wreck,  9^7  pieces  of  cannon,  300  cais- 
sons, and  7000  prisoners  fell  into  the  enemy^s 
hands.'' 

Flushed  with  the  victories  of,  and  aware  of  the 
ascendancy  derived  from,  the  victories  of  Moreogo, 
Hohenlinden  and  the  Miocio,  Bonaparte  now  suc- 
cessfully renewed  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  be* 
fore  were  rejected,  and  which  were  finally  cele- 
brated at  Luneville.  But  this  treaty  contained  the 
seeds  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  German  con- 
federacy. *'  By  a  fundamental  law  ef  the  Empire, 
the  emperor  could  not  bind  the  electors  and  states 
of  which  he  waa  the  head,  without  either  their  con- 
currence, or  express  powers  to  that  effect  pre- 
viously conferred.  The  want  of  such  powers  had 
rendered  inextricable  the  separate  interesta  re- 
ferred to  the  congress  at  Rai^tadt ;  but  Napoleon, 
whose  impatient  disposition  could  not  brook  such 
formalities,  cut  the  matter  short  at  Luneville  by 
throwing  his  sword  into  the  scale,  and  inaisting 
that  the  emperor  should  sign  for  the  Empire  as 
well  aa  himself;  leaving  him  to  vindicate  such  a 
step  aa  he  best  could  to  the  princes  and  states  of 
the  imperial  confederacy.  The  emperor  hesitated 
long  before  he  subacribed  such  a  condition,  which 
lefl  the  seeds  of  interminable  discord  in  the  Ger- 
manic body;  but  the  conqueror  was  inexorable, 
and  no  means  of  evasion  could  be  found.  Me  vin- 
dicated himself  to  the  electors  in  a  dignified  letter, 
dated  6th  of  February,  1801,  the  day  before  that 
when  the  treaty  was  signed,  in  which,  after  pre- 
mising that  his  imperial  authority  was  restrained 
by  the  Germanic  constitutions  on  that  point  in  a 
precise  manner,  and  therefore  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  sign,  aa  head  of  the  Empire,  without 
any  title  so  to  do,  he  added, '  But,  en  the  other 
hand,  the  consideration  of  the  melancholy  situation 
in  which,  at  that  period,  a  large  part  of  Germany 
was  placed,  the  prospect  of  the  atill  more  cahimi- 
tous  fate  with  which  the  superiority  of  the  French 
menaced  the  Empire  if  the  peace  was  any  longer 


deferred;  in  fine,  the  general  wish,  which  wu 
loudly  expressed,  in  favor  of  an  instant  aeeomiDo- 
dation,  were  so  many  powerful  motives  which  for- 
bade me  to  refuse  the  concurrence  of  my  mioister 
to  this  demand  of  the  French  plenipotentiary.' 
The  electors  and  princes  of  the  Empire  felt  the 
force  of  this  touching  appeal ;  they  commiMnted 
the  situation  of  the  first  monarch  in  Christesdon, 
compelled  to  throw  himself  on  his  subjects  foe  for- 
giveness of  a  step  which  he  could  not  avoid ;  ud 
one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  Diet  of  the  Empiie, 
assembled  after  the  treaty  of  Luneville  wts  signed, 
was  to  give  it  their  solemn  ratification,  grounded 
on  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  the  empe^ 
ror  was  then  placed.  But  the  question  of  iodeoi- 
nities  to  the  dispossessed  princes  was  long  and 
warmly  agitated.  It  continued  for  above  Uro  y&n 
to  distract  the  Germanic  body ;  the  intervention  boili 
of  France  and  Russia  was  required  to  prevent  the 
sword  being  drawn  in  these  internal  disputes;  sod 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  were  olti- 
mately  made,  and  the  habit  of  looking  to  foreign  pro- 
tection which  was  acquired,  the  foundation  was  laid 
of  that  league  to  eopport  separate  interests  wfaiek 
afterward,  under  the  name  of  the  CoNFiDnAiioii 
or  TBE  Rhine,  so  well  served  the  purposes  of 
French  ambition,  and  dissolved  the  venerable  fabric 
of  the  German  Empire. 

"  The  winter  campaign  of  1600  demonstraiestia 
the  most  striking  manner,  the  justice  of  the  ob- 
servation by  the  Archduke  Chuies,  that  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube  is  the  quarter  where  vital  blows 
against  the  Austrian  monarchy  are  tohestnd^i 
and  the  importance  of  frontier  or  central  foitifiea- 
tions  to  arrest  the  march  of  a  victorious  inTaderi 
The  disaster  of  Marengo  was  soon  repaired,  tai 
did  not  prevent  the  Auatrians  again  taking  the  fidd 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  almost  balanced  tk 
RepaUioan  forces ;  but  the  battle  of  Hoheslioda 
at  once  laid  open  the  vitals  of  the  monarehy.  Thi 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  numeroas  fortie«s< 
which  covered  the  imperial  frontiers  in  Lomhiid^ 
and  the  total  want  of  any  such  barrier  betwed 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  After  the  passage  of  th 
Mincio,  the  army  of  Brnne  waa  so  severely  ^^ 
ened  by  the  detachments  left  in  the  rear  to  bisei 
ade  the  fortresses  on  that  river,  that  be  was  ooei{a 
to  any  further  ofiensive  movements,  and  if  the  «^ 
had  continued,  he  would  probably  have  been  eoa/ 
pelled  to  retreat ;  but  after  the  battle  of  H 
den,  the  undiminished  battalions  of  Morean 
in  resisUess  strength  into  the  ttodefended  b^i 
tary  states.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  long: 
fore  foreseen  this;  by  the  fortifications  of  Ma 
enabled  Kray  for  six  weeks  to  arrest  the  fkvx 
the  middle  of  his  career ;  and  so  sensible 
Napoleon  of  their  importance,  thai  his  firs' 
sore,  when  they  fell  into  his  hands,  was  to 
them  with  the  gronnd. 

**  The  peace  of  Luneville  was  the  first  coo^i 
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nUe  paoM  in  the  CooUoental  strife ;  and  already 
it  hid  beeome  maflifest  that  the  objects  of  the  war 
had  beeo  changed,  and  that  hostilities  were  now  to 
be  etrried  oo  for  the  sabjagation  of  a  different 
power  fiooi  that  which  was  at  first  conteunplated.'* 
Hear  again  how  the  old  English  tory  discourses 
forlber:  *^The  extiDCtioD  of  the  RevolutioDary 
spirit,  the  stoppage  of  the  insidious  system  of  pro- 
pegudjaoi,  by  which  the  French  Democracy  were 
shtkifig  all  the  thrones,  and  endangering  all  the 
ioMitutioos  and  liberties  of  Europe,  was  the  real 
objeetof  the  wat.     The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon was  never  eoDsidered  of  importance  further 
tbta  as  affording  a  guarantee,  and  what  at  first  ap- 
peared the  best  guarantee,  against  that  tremendous 
(iaagsr.    By  the  result  of  a  struggle  of  nine  years' 
dintioD,  this  object  had  been  gained,  not  indeed 
IB  the  way  which  at  first  would  have  been  deemed 
BMt  likely  to  efiSsct  it,  but  in  a  manner  which  ex- 
perieaee  soon  proved  waa  far  more  efiicaeious. 
'Ae  Ktforatioo  of  a  brave  and  honorable,  but  weak 
lad  oBwariilce  race  of  monarcbs,  would  have  been 
hot  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  turbukflt  spirit  of 
Fnocb  Denoeraey ;  bat  the  elevation  of  an  ener- 
getie  ttid  resolute  conqueror  to  the  throne,  who 
guided  the  army  by  his  authority,  and  dazaled  the 
people  by  his  victories,  proved  perfectly  sufikient 
to  eoeree  its  ezeeaaes.    Napoleon  said  truly, '  that 
he  wtt  (he  best  friend  which  the  cause  of  order  in 
Earope  ever  had,  and  that  he  did  more  for  its 
•oveieigDi,  by  the  epirit  which  he  repressed  in 
Fnooe,  than  evil  by  the  victories  which  he  gained 
iaGemaay.'    The  conquests  which  he  achieved 
iffeeiad  ealy  the  eztenial  power  or  present  liberty 
of  oatioaa ;  they  did  not  change  the  internal  frame 
^  goferomeat,  or  prevent  the  future  resurreotioa 
of  freedom ;  and  when  his  military  despotism  was 
abfcrted,  the  face  of  European  society  reappeared 
^  oada  the  mask  of  slavery  without  any  ma* 
<«n>l  iheration ;  bat  the  innovations  of  the  Na- 
tion] AasemUy  totally  subverted  the  fabric  of  a 
comtiiatiooal  monarchy,  and  by  destroying  all  the 
iAtenuediate  daaaea  between  the  throne  and  the 
pcinatiy,  Isft  to  the  people  of  France  no  alter- 
native for  the  Bemainder  of  their  history  but  Ameri- 
can eqoaltty  or  Aaiatie  despotism.    The  cauae  of 
^r  and  firsedom,  therefore,  gained  immensely 
hr  the  aeceaaian  of  Ni^leon  to  the  throne.    Great 
tt  were  the  dangers  to  the  independence  of  the 
sQROQDding  stalee  from  the  military  power  which 
^  wielded,  they  were  trifling  in  comparison  of  the 
P^ils  to  the  very  existence  of  liberty  which  arose 
^om  the  Democratic  innovations  of  his  predaces^ 

""  Bot  thoagh  the  eaose  of  liberty  was  thus  re- 
^tA.  from  its  BMMt  pressing  dangers,  the  moment 
^  tbe  First  CoBsol  seised  the  helm,  the  peril  to 
^  iodependence  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  of 
^ogiaad  in  partieolar,  became  extreme.  His  con- 
daei  aosB  showed^  what  his  naemoirs  have  since 


confessed,  that  he  had  formed,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, a  resolution  to  make  France  the  first 
of  European  powers,  and  turn  all  the  energies  of 
their  combined  forces  against  the  existence  of 
Great  Britain.  Already  his  measures  were  all  di- 
rected to  this  end ;  he  made  it  the  first  condition  of 
pi^ace  to  all  the  vanquished  nations,  tliat  they  should 
exclude  English  ships  from  their  harbors,  and  he 
had  contrived,  by  flattering  tlie  vanity  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  skilfully  fomenting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  neutral  states,  to  combine  a  formidable 
maritime  league  against  England  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Thus,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  war  totally 
altered  its  object,  and  the  danger  of  subjugation 
changed  sides.  Commenced  to  stop  the  revolu-, 
tionary  propagandism  of  France,  it  terminated  by 
being  directed  against  the  maritime  preponderance 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  EnglaJTd,  which  set  out  with 
heading  the  confederacy,  ended  by  finding  herself 
compelled  to  combat  for  her  existence  against  the 
power  of  combined  Europe. 

^*  In  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  also,  a  change 
not  less  important  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war  had  arisen;  and  the  Revolutionary  armies, 
compelled  by  the  penury  of  their  domestic  resour- 
ces, had  adopted  a  system  of  extorting  supplies 
from  the  vanquished  states,  hitherto  unknown  in 
modern  warfare.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  philosophic 
historian,  that  civilization  had  softened  even  the 
rude  features  of  war  in  modern  Europe ;  that  in- 
dustry securely  reaped  its  harvest  amid  hostile 
squadrons,  and  the  invaded  territory  felt  the  ene- 
my^s  presence  rather  by  the  quickened  sale  for  its  ^ 
produce  than  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
But,  though  this  was  true  when  Gibbon  wrote,  the 
French  Revolution  had  introduced  a  very  different 
system,  and  made  war  retrograde  to  the  rapine  and 
spoliation  of  barbarous  times.  The  Revolutionary 
armies  issued  from  the  Republic  as  the  Goths  from 
the  regions  of  the  North,  powerful  in  numbers, 
destitute  of  resources,  starving  from  want,  but  de- 
termined to  seek  for  plenty,  at  the  sword's  point, 
from  the  countries  through  which  they  passed ;  the 
principle  on  which  they  uniformly  acted  was  to 
make  war  maintain  war,  and  levy  in  its  theatre, 
whether  a  hostile  or  neutral  territory,  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  contest.  They  formed  no  maga- 
zines ;  brought  with  them  no  money ;  paid  for  no- 
thing; but  by  the  terrors  of  military  execution 
wrung  from  the  wretched  inhabitants  the  most 
ample  supplies.  ^  The  army  of  Moreau  /  says  Gene- 
ral Mathieu  Dumas,  *  ransacked  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Inn,  devoured  its  sub- 
sistence, and  redueed  the  inhabitants  to  despair, 
while  it  maintained  the  strictest  discipline.  The 
devastation  of  i|[ar  for  centuries  before,  even  that 
of  the  Tliirty  Yeaj^s,  was  nothing  in  comparison. 
Since  the  period  when  regular  armies  had  been 
formed,  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  marciios  and 
combats  of  armies  ware  passing  evils;  the  cod- 
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quest  of  a  coaniry  did  ^ot  draw  after  it  its  ruin. 
If  a  few  distriets,  or  some  towns  caqried  by  as- 
sault, were  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers, 
the  inexorable  pen  of  history  loaded  with  reproaches 
the  captains  who  permitted,  or  the  'sovereigns  who 
did  not  punish  such  outrages.  But  Moreau^s  army 
IcTied,  in  a  few  months,  above  twenty  millions  in 
requisitions ;  enormous  contributions  were  unceas- 
ingly exacted ;  the  people  were  overwhelmed ;  the 
governments  of  the  oppressed  states  entirely  ex- 
hausted. It  was  reserved  for  our  age  to  witness, 
in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  progress  of  civili'zation, 
and  after  so  many  eloquent  declamations  in  favor 
of  humanity,  the  scourge  of  war  immeasurably 
extended ;  the  art  of  government  become  in  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror  an  instrument  of  extortion, 
and  systematic  robbery  be  styled,  by  the  leaders  of 
regeneration,  the  riglt  of  conquest. 

**  Even  in  this  gloomy  state  of  the  political  hori 


zon,  however,  the  streaks  of  light  were  becoming  in  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  during  tb« 


wars  and  gigantic  enterprises,  and  while  the  re- 
sources of  other  nations  were  rapidly  declining,  her"! 
wonderfully  increased. 

^*  During  the  war  the  Bri^h  navy  inereasti  a 
half,  while  the  French  declined  to  a  half.  The 
British  army  was  more  than  doubled,  sad  the 
French  increased  in  nearly  the  same  propottioii. 
The  French  revenue,  notwithstanding  idl  iu  terri- 
torial acquisitions,  was  diminished,  while  the  per- 
manent income  of  England  was  more  than  doaUed; 
the  French  debt,  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  proprietors,  vras  diminished,  while  thit 
of  England  was  doubled;  the  French  exports  and 
imports  were  almost  annihilated*  while  the  Britiih 
exports  were  doubled,  and  the  imports  bad  increas- 
ed more  than  fifty  per  cent. ;  the  French  commer- 
cial shipping  was  almost  destroyed,  whUe  that  of 
England  had  increased  nearly  a  third. 

*^  Nothing  but  this  continual  and  rapid  ioeieaie 


visible  which  were  destined  to  expand  into  all  the 
lustre  of  day.  The  invasion  of  the  French  troops, 
their  continued  residence  in  other  states,  had  al- 
ready gone  far  to  dispel  those  illusions  in  their 
favor,  to  which,  even  more  than  the  terror  of  their 
arms,  their  astonishing  successes  had  been  owing. 
Their  standards  were  no  longer  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people  who  had  experienced  their 
presence ;  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  palace  and 
peace  to  the  cottage  had  ceased  to  deceive  man- 
kind. The  consequences  of  their  conquests  had 
been  felt ;  requisitions  and  taxes— merciless  requi- 
sitions, grievous  taxes — had  been  found  to  follow 
rapidly  in  the  footsteps  of  these  alluring  expres- 
sions: penury,  want,  and  starvation  were  seen  to 
stalk  in  the  rear  of  the  tricolor  flag.  Already  the 
symptoms  of  popular  rxsistancb  were  to  be  seen ; 
the  peasantry  even  of  the  un war! ike  Italian  penin- 
sula had  repeatedly  and  spontaneously  fiown  to 
arms ;  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Austria  had  recalled 
the  glorious  days  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  heroic 
sacrifices  of  the  forest  cantons  had  emylated  the 
virtues,  if  not  the  triumphs,  of  Sempaoh  and  Mor- 
garten.  Unmarked  as  it  was  amid  the  blaze  of 
military  glory,  the  saered  flame  was  beginning  to 
spread  which  was  destined  to  set  firee  mankind ; 
banished  from  the  court  and  the  castle,  the  stem 
resolution  to  resist  was  gathering  strength  among 
the  cottages  of  the  poor.  It  is  in  such  reflections 
that  the  philosophic  mind  best  derives  consolation 
for  the  many  evils  arising  fVom  the  ambition  of  the 
rulers  and  the  wicked nesa  of  the  agitators  of  man- 
kind ;  and  by  observing  how  uniformly,  when  op- 
pression becomes  intolerable,  an  under  current  be- 
gins to  flow,  destined  ultimately  to  correct  it,  that 
the  surest 'foundation  is  laid  for  confidence  in  the 
final  arrangements  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  amid  the 
misfortunes  or  the  vices  of  the  world." 

England  was  now  hard  pressed  by  enemies  from 
without.    She  was  engaged  in  the  most  bloody 


course  of  the  struggle,  could  have  accoooted  for 
the  astonishing  exertions  which  she  made  tovtidi 
its  close,  and  the  facility  with  which,  doriog  its 
whole  continuance,  the  vast  supplies  reqoired  for 
carrying  it  on  were  raised  without  any  seoableia- 
convenience  to  the  country.    When  we  reflectthat, 
during  a  war  of  nine  years'  duration,  the  yearly  ei- 
penditure  of  the  nation  varied  from  forty  to  sixTf 
millions ;  that  loans  to  the  aunount  of  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  were  annually  contracted;  and  that 
the  Britiflih  fleets  covered  the  eeas  in  every  qoaiter 
of  the  globe,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  efforu  made  by  a  state  soineoo- 
siderable  in  extent,  and  with  a  population,  eves  at 
the  close  of  the  period,  and  including  Ireland,  aot 
exceeding  fifteen  millions.    But  the  pbeDonienoo 
becomes  still  more  extraordinary  when  the  effoits 
made  at  the  termination  of  the  struggle  are  con- 
sidered, and  the  British  Empire,  instead  of  being 
exhaosted  by  eight  years*  wautfare,  is  seen  stretch- 
ing forth  its  giant  arms  at  once  into  every  qvartff 
of  the  globe,  striking  down  the  throne  of  Tippoo 
Saib  by  as  great  a  force  as  combated  asder  the 
standards  of  Napoleon  at  Marengo ;  while  it  held 
every  hostile  harbor  in  Europe  blockaded  by  ita 
fleets,  and  sending  forth  Nelson  to  erosh  the  ooa- 
federaey  of  the  Northern  powers  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  it  accumulated  its  forces,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  against  the  Republican  legions  on  the  sasda 
of  Egypt.    It  had  been  frequently  asserted  that 
the  naval  forces  of  England  were  equal  to  those 
of  the  whole  world  put  together :  bat  the  matter  was 
put  to  the  test  in  the  spring  of  1801,  when,  withoot 
raising  the  blockade  of  a  single  harbor  from  the 
Texel  to  Calabria,  she  sent  eighteen  ships  of  the 
line  with  Abeicromby  to  the  month  of  the  Kile* 
while  nlnetec^n,  under  Nnleon,  dinaolved  by  tbe  cai- 
non  of  Copenhagen  the  Northern  ooafedeniioB- 
The  annals  of  Rome  contain  no  examideof  asiiai- 
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Itr  display  of  «tieDgtb»  and  few  of  equal  retolo- 
xm  io  eieriiog  it. 

"The  oootemplation  of  this  attonisbtng  display 
of  streoftfa  it  the  close  of  the  struggle,  compared 
with  the  feeble  and  detached  exertions  made  at  its 
coflmeoeeaient,  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  most 
poignaot  regret  at  the  niggardly  use  of  the  national 
KMaices  80  long  made  by  government,  and  the 
ioeiplieable  insensibility  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
fbreei  tt  their  command,  which  so  long  paralyzed 
the  might  of  England  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war.    From  a  return  laid  before  the  House  of 
Conmoas,  it  appears  that  (he  number  of  men  that 
bad  heea  raited  for  the  serriee  of  the  army  from 
the  eommencement  of  hostilities  down  to  the  close 
of  1800,  was  S0e,808,  being  at  the  rate  of  36,000 
t  jear  on  an  average  during  its  continuance. 
Fraaee,  with  a  population  hardly  double  that  of 
Great  Britain,  raised  1,500,000  men  in  1703  alone. 
It  is  ID  the  astonishing  disproportion  of  the  land« 
Ibrees  of  this  country  either  to  her  naval  arma- 
oMnts,  her  national  strength,  or  the  levies  of  her 
uta^ist,  that  the  true  secret  oi  the  long  dnra- 
uon,  eoonnons  expenditure,  and  numerous  disas- 
ters of  the  war  is  to  be  found.     Seenre  in  her  in* 
nitr  ntnation,  protected  from  invasion  by  invind- 
Ue  teecs,  and  relieved  from  the  most  disastrous 
eoQseqoences  which  resulted  from  defeat  to  the 
Continental  powers,  England  was  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy  her  whole  disposable  force  against  the  enemy, 
yet  she  nsTer  brought  36,000  native  troops  into  the 
^  at  any  one  point.     Had  she  boldly  levied 
l<WiOOO  men  in  1793,  and  sent  them  to  Flanders 
>fter  the  route  in  the  camp  of  Caesar,  when  the 
French  troops  were  shut  up  in  their  intrenched 
euBpa.  and  conld  wod  be  brought  by  any  exertions 
10  face  the  allies  in  the  field,  she  would,  beyond  all 
<}wttion,  have  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Paris 
io  two  months,  and  the  Royalists  of  the  south  and 
wettvould  have  obtained  a  decisive  superiority 
•*erihe  anarcfaieftl  faction  in  the  capital.     During 
^^  Bine  years  of  the  war,  upward  of  i&100,000,000 
*u  paid  in  the  army,  and  a  still  larger  sum  in  na- 
^*J  eipenses ;  while  in  1793  the  military  charges 
*ere  not  jC4,000,000,  and  in  the  latter  and  more 
opeosire  years  of  the  war,  only  amounted  annu- 
%to£is,000,00O.    If  a  fifth  part  of  this  toUl  sum 
^  been  expended  in  any  one  of  the  early  years 
io  nisiog  the  military  force  of  England  to  an  amount 
*^by  of  her  national  strength  and  ancient  re- 
iH>vn,  triple  the  British  force  which  overthrew  Na- 
poleon at  Waterloo  might  have  been  assembled  on 
t^  plains  of  Flanders,  and  the  war  terminated  in 
taiogle  campaign. 

*'lf  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  power,  and  pros- 
Parity  in  the  British  Islands  during  this  memorable 
<^*><M  had  been  all  grounded  on  a  aafe  and  per- 
ii^UMBt  foundation,  it  weoki  have  presented  a  phe- 
"^'BMnon  unparalleled  in  such  circumstanoes  in  any 
>ee  or  eoaatry.    But,  tboagh  part  of  this  extraor- 


dinary increase  was  undoubtedly  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial additiod  to  the  industry  and  resources  of 
the  Empire,  arising  from  the  vast  extension  of  its 
colonial  possessions,  and  the  monopoly  of  almost 
all  the  trade  of  the  world  in  its  hands,  yet  part 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  other  causes,  attended  in  the 
outset  with  deceptive  and  temporary  advantages, 
and  in  the  end  with  real  and  permanent  evils.  Like 
an  extravagant  individual,  who  squanders  in  the 
profusion  of  a  few  years  the  savings  of  past  centu- 
ries and  the  provision  of  unborn  generations,  the 
government  of  England  threw  a  fieeting  lustre 
over  its  warlike  administration,  by  trenching  deep 
on  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  creating  burdens 
little  thought  of  at  the  time  when  the  vast  expen- 
diture was  going  forward,  but  grievously  felt  in 
subsequent  years,  when  the  excitation  of  the  mo- 
ment had  passed  away,  and  the  bitter  consequences 
of  the  debt  which  had  been  contracted  remained. 
But  this  was  not  all.  England,  during  those  event- 
ful years,  drank  deep  at  the  fountains  of  paper 
currency,  and  derived  a  feverish  and  unnatural 
strength  from  that  perilous  but  intoxicating  draught. 
From  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  notes  of  the  Batnk  of  England  in 
circulation  had  increased  upward  of  a  half  from 
1703  to  1601,  and  that  the  commercial  paper  under 
discount  at  the  same  establishment,  during  the  same 
period,  had  more  than  tripled.  The  effect  of  this 
great  increase  speedily  appeared  in  the  prices  of 
grain,  and  every  other  article  of  life.  Wheat, 
which,  on  Ian  average  of  five  years  prior  to  1793, 
had  sold  at  6«.  Ad*  a  bushel,  had  risen,  on  an  aver- 
age of  t^t  years  ending  with  1803,  to  10«.  8«f.,  and 
on  an  average  of  fite  years  ending  1813,  to  14#. 
Ad,  a  bushel.  Thus,  during  the  progress  of  the 
war,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  at 
one  time  nearly  tripled,  and  even  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens  had  permanently  more  than  doubled.  The 
eflfect  of  this,  of  course,  was,  that  the  money-price 
of  all  the  other  articles  of  life  rapidly  rose  in  the 
same  proportion ;  rents  advanced ;  all  persons  who 
lived  by  buying  and  selling  found  their  commodi- 
ties eonstantly  rising  in  value ;  credit,  both  publio 
and  private,  immenaely  improved;  industry  was 
vivified  by  the  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  its 
produce;  and  difliculties  were  overcome  by  the 
rapid  diminution  in  the  weight  of  money-debts. 
It  is  to  the  influence  of  this  cause,  combined  with 
the  vast  expenditure  of  government,  and  the  con- 
centration of  almost  all  the  colonial  trade  of  the 
world  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  her  ma- 
ritime superiority,  that  the  extraordinary  pros- 
perity of  the  Empire  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war  is  to  be  ascribed.  But  it  was  not  unmixed 
good  which  accrued  to  the  nation,  even  for  a  time, 
from  these  violent  changes;  the  whole  claas  of 
annuitants,  and  all  dependant  on  a  fixed  money  in- 
come, suffered  as  much  as  the  holders  of  commodi- 
ties gained  by  their  effects ;  creditors  were  defraud- 
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ed  as  moch  as  debtors  were  relieved,  and  almost  as 
great  a  transfereoce  of  property  was  ultimately  ef- 
fected by  the  silent  operation- of  tbe  alternation  of 
prices  which  followed  this  great  experiment,  as 
was  produced  in  other  countries  by  the  direct  con- 
vulsions of  a  revolution.'' 

France,  by  this  time,  had  grown  weary  of  their 
Goddess  of  Reason,  add  it  was  determined  again 
to  introduce  the  form,  if  not  the  substance  of  the 
one  pure  and  true  religion.  The  redstablishment 
of  public  worship  on  the  ilth  April,  1803,  in  N6tre 
Dame. 

"All  the  great  bodies  in  the  state,  all  the  con- 
stituted authorities  attended,  and  proceeded  in  great 
pomp  to  the  Cathedral.  On  this  occasion,  for  the 
first  time,  the  servants  of  the  First  Consul  appear- 
ed in  livery ;  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  invited 
to  appear,  vnth  all  their  attendants  arrayed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  a  similar  recommendation  was 
addressed  to  such  of  the  public  functionaries  as 
had  carriages  of  their  own ;  but  so  few  of  them 
were  possessed  of  that  luxury,  that  the  equipages 
made  a  very  indifferent  appearance.  The  military, 
however,  were  obliged  to  attend  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  their  uniforms  more  than  com- 
pensated the  want  of  civil  decoration.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  repugnance  of  many  of  the  generals 
to  tbe  ceremony,  that  it  required  all  the  authority 
of  the  First  Consul  to  make  Lannes  and  Augereau 
remain  in  the  carriage  when  they  perceived  they 
were  going  to  bear  mass.  It  proceeded,  neverthe- 
less, with  great  iclat  in  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre 
Dame,  which  only  eight  years  before  had  been  pol- 
luted by  the  orgies  of  the  Groddess  of  Reason. 
*  What  thought  you  of  the  ceremony  V  said  Napo- 
leon to  General  Delmas,  who  stood  near  him,  w^hen 
it  was  concluded.  'It  was  a  fine  piece  of  mum- 
mery,' replied  he.  *  Nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
million  of  men  who  have  perished  in  ord^r  to 
destroy  what  you  have  now  reestablished.'  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  have  had  the  standards 
blessed  by  the  archbishop,  but  the  government  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  design,  from  being  given  to 
understand  that,  if  this  was  done,  the  soldiers 
would  trample  them  under  their  feet.  So  difiicult 
is  it  to  eradicate  the  passions  which  have  been 
nursed  up  during  the  phrenzy  and  convulsions  of  a 
revolution,  and  so  obstinately  dp  mankind,  under 
the  influence  of  prejudice,  sometimes  resist  the 
establishment  of  those  very  institutions  from  which 
they  are  themselves  destined  to  receive  the  most 
unalloyed  advantages. 

"  Immediately  after  this  great  change,  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  was  to  a  certain  degree  re- 
sumed. It  was  provided  in  the  concordat  that  the 
government  offices  should  be  closed  on  Sunday, 
and  this  was  immediately  done.  Shortly  after  a 
decree  of  the  consuls  directed  that  all  marriages 
should  be  proclaimed  on  that  day,  and  the  daily 
service  of  mass  began  in  the  Thuileries.    Eocou- 


raged  by  so  many  symptoms  of  retoning  faTor, 
the  clergy  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  induce  the 
First  Consul  to  join  publicly  in  the  more  solemD 
duties  which  the  Church  prescribed ;  bat  to  this  he 
never  could  be  brought  to  consent.  '  We  are  very 
well  as  we  are,'  said  he ;  'do  not  aak  me  to  go 
further ;  you  will  never  obtain  what  you  wish;  I 
will  not  become  a  hypocrite ;  be  content  with  what 
you  have  already  gained.'  Mass,  however,  ms 
regularly  performed  at  the  Thuileries  in  tbe  morning. 
The  first  Consul  went  to  it  on  Sunday,  and  remaio- 
ed  during  the  service,  which  seldom  exceeded  ten 
minutes,  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  with  the  door 
open,  looking  over  papers,  or  engaged  in  his  asnil 
occupations.  He  had  considerable  difficuhy  in 
preserving  the  balance  so  imperiously  reqaiied  in 
the  head  of  the  state,  during  the  first  return  to  T^ 
ligious  observances  after  the  Revolutionary  ferer, 
yet  by  great  firmness  he  succeeded,  daring  his 
whole  reign,  in  maintaining  a  just  eqoilibriom  be- 
tween the  impassioned  characters  on  both  aides. 

"  But  although  the  opposition  which  therestoia- 
tion  of  religion  met  with  in  the  corrupted  popoU- 
tion  and  revolutionary  circles  of  Paris  was  terf 
powerful,  it  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  ia 
the  rural  districts  of  France.     The  peasanu  be- 
held with  undisguised  delight  the  redstaUiahroeot 
of  the  priests,  from  whose  labors  and  benefieeaee 
they  had  gained  so  much  in  former  times ;  and  the 
sound  of  the  village  bells  again  calling  tbe  faithful 
to  the  house  of  God,  was  hailed  by  mUlioasastbe 
dove  with  the  oHve-branch  which  first  aonooneed 
peace  to  the  '  green  unddnged  earth.'    Tbe  resto- 
ration of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  periodical  rest  wa< 
felt  as  an  unspeakable  relief  by  the  laboring  popo- 
lation,  who  had  never  been  able  to  establish  the 
exemption  fh)m  work  on  the  tenth  day,  which  the 
Convention  had  prescribed,  and  were  broken  down 
by  years  of  continned  and  unbroken  toil.    But  the 
pernicious  effect  of  the  total  cessation  of  all  reli- 
gious instruction  and  observances  for  nine  jesrs 
could  not  so  easily  be  erad icated.    A  generatioD  hid 
been  educated  who  were  ignorant  of  tbe  very  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  phrenty  of  the 
Revolution  had  snapped  asunder  a  chain  which  htd 
descended  unbroken  from  the  apostoHc  ages.    The 
consequences  of  this  chasm  have  been  to  tbe  last 
degtee  pernicious  to  the  existing  generation,  and 
are,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  now  irreparable.  U 
is  to  this  cause  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  spirit  of 
irreligion  which  has  since  been  so  peculiarly  the 
characteristic  of  the  higher  and  urban  classes  of 
French  society,  and  which  has  worked  ost  its 
natural  consequences  throughout  all  the  sofaseqoeot 
periods  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoratioa.    A 
nation  which,  in  iU  infiuential  elasses  at  least,  has 
lost  all  respect  for  religion,  is  iocapidyle  of  ftee- 
dom,  and  can  be  governed  only  by  fore%.    *  Natan* 
tamen,^  says  TMitos,  Mnfirmitatie  hnmaflset  ^' 
diora  sunt  remedia  quasi  mala,  et  ut  owpora,  leats 
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us^ocaot,  cito  extinguantar.  sic  iogenia  studiaque 
oppresseris  facilios  quam  revocavehs.' 

'^To  foreign  oatiooa,  however,  who  could  not 
foresee  the  deplorable  internal  effects  of  this  long 
iiuerroptioo  in  religions  instraction,  the  spectacle 
of  Fnoce  again  volnntarily  returning  to  the  Chris- 
tiao  ikith  was  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable. 
Coatrutiog  it  with  the  monstrous  profanations  and 
wild  extravagances  of  the  irreligious  fanaticism 
wbicb  bad  prevailed  during  the  revolution,  they 
deemed  it  the  harbinger  of  tranquillity  to  its  dis- 
tneted  people,  and  peace  to  Europe.  It  contri- 
bated,  more  than  any  circumstance,  to  weaken  the 
borror  with  which  the  revolutionary  government 
badeo  loDg  been  regarded,  and  opened  (he  way  to 
ibe  establishment  of  more  kindly  relations,  not  only 
with  the  governments,  but  the  people  of  foreign 
states.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  pabliciy  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the 
iuspicioas  event,  forgetting,  in  their  joy  at  the  res- 
tontioo  of  80  important  a  member  to  the  Christian 
family,  the  jealousy  with  which  a  change  so  likely 
(0  coDdolidate  the  power  of  the  First  Consul  might 
possibly  have  been  regarded.  The  Emperor  of 
AQstria  styled  it,  with  great  felicity  of  expression, 
'a service  truly  rendered  to  all  Europe;*  and  the 
thoBghtfal  and  religious  everywhere  justly  con- 
sidered the  voluntary  return  of  a  great  nation  to 
tbe  creed  of  its  fathers,  from  the  experienced  im- 
possibility of  livings  without  its  precepts,  as  the 
niost  signal  triumph  to  the  Christian  faith  which 
^  oecurred  since  it  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
Qoder  the  banners  of  Constantine." 

We  conelode  our  notice  of  this  interesting  pob- 
Itcatioo  with  an  extract  relating  to  the  insurrection 
of  St.  Domingo.  The  revolt  broke  out  on  the 
Bigbt  of  August  22ad,  1791. 

*"  Jeaa  Francois,  a  slave  of  vast  penetration,  firm 
cbineter,  and  viident  passions,  not  unmingled  with 
gCBeroatty,  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy ;  his 
lienteoaots  were  Biasson  and  Toussaint.  The 
^^^"^'t  of  gigantic  stature,  Herculean  strength, 
tod  iodooitable  ferocity,  was  well  fitted  to  assert 
^  superiority  which  such  qualities  sddom  fall  to 
commaod  in  savage  times ;  the  latter,  gifted  with 
ive  iotelligence,  profound  dissimnlation,  boundless 
^tion,  and  heroic  firmness,  was  fitted  to  become 
^  ODce  the  Numa  and  the  Romulus  of  the  sable 
Kepoblic  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

"This  vast  conspiracy,  productive  in  the  end  of 
Amities  unparaUeled  even  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  European  atrocity,  had  for  its  objects  the  total 
citirpatioQ  of  the  whites,  and  the  establishment  of' 
^  iodepeodeot  black  government  over  the  whole 
ttland.  So  inviolable  was  the  secrecy,  so  general 
tbe  dissimulation  of  the  slaves,  that  this  awful 
^*^rophe  was  noways  apprehended  by  the  Eu- 
ropean proprietors;  and  a  conspiracy,  which  em- 
braced nearly  the  whole  negro  population  of  the 
island,  was  revealed  only  by  the  obscure  hints  of 


a  few  faithful  domestics,  who,  without  betraying 
their  comrades,  warned  their  roasters  of  their  dan- 
ger. The  explosion  was  sudden  and  terrible.  In 
a  moment,  the  beautifiil  plains  in  the  north  of  the 
island  were  covered  with  fire^-«-the  labor  of  a  oen* 
tury  was  devoured  in  a  night ;  while  the  negroes, 
like  unchained  tigers,  precipitated  themselves  on 
their  masters,  seized  their  arms,  massacred  them 
without  pity,  or  threw  them  into  the  flames.  From 
all  quarters  the  terrified  planters  fled  to  Cape  Town, 
already  menaced  by  ten  thousand  discontented 
slaves  in  its  own  bosom,  while  fifteen  thousand 
insurgents  surrounded  the  city,  threatening  instant 
destruction  to  the  trembling  fugitives  within  its 
walls. 

**  The  cruelties  exercised  on  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives on  both  sides,  in  this  disastrous  contest,  ex- 
ceeded anything  recorded  in  history.  The  negroes 
marched  with  spiked  infants  on  their  spears  instead 
of  colors ;  they  sawed  asunder  the  male  prisoners, 
and  violated  the  females  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
husbands.  Nor  were  the  whites  slow  in  taking 
vengeance  for  these  atrocities.  In  several  sallies 
from  Cape  Town,  the  discipline  and  courage  of  the 
Europeans  prevailed.  Numerous  prisoners  were 
made,  who  were  instantly  pyt  to  death,  and  the  in- 
discriminate rage  of  the  victors  extended  to  the 
old  men,  women  and  children  of  the  insurgent  race, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolt. 

**  While  these  disasters  were  overwhelming  the 
qorthern  part  of  the  island,  the  southern  was  a  prey 
to  the  fierce  and  increasing  discord  of  the  planters 
and  people  of  color.  At  length  the  opposite  par- 
ties came  into  open  collision.  The  mnlattoes,  aided 
by  a  body  of  negroes,  blockaded  Port  an  Prince ; 
while  the  whites  of  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Guard  and  troops  of  the 
line,  assembled  their  forces  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  black  army  was  commanded  by  a  chief  named 
Hyacinths,  who  displayed  in  the  action  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  skill  and  intrepidity.  The  shock 
was  terrible ;  but  at  length  the  planters  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  broken  remains  forced  back  to 
the  town.  In  other  quarters  similar  actions  took 
place,  with  various  success,  but  the  same  result ; 
the  whites  were  finally  forced  into  the  cities,  and 
the  plains  irrevocably  overrun  by  the  insurgent 
forces.^* 

French  Delegates  were  sent  over  with  very  ple- 
nary powers,  but  matters  only  grew  worse.  The  in- 
surrectionists were  emboldened  and  only  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  commence  one  dreadful  massacre. 
This  occurred  in  1793.  *'  On  the  SOth  of  June,  a 
quarrel  accidentally  arose  between  a  French  naval 
captain  and  a  mulatto  officer  in  the  service  of  the  colo- 
nial government ;  the  commissioners  ordered  them 
both  into  their  presence,  without  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  color,  and  this  excited  the  highest  indiuf. 
nation  in  the  oflicers  of  the  marine,  who  landed  with 
their  crews  to  take  vengeance  for  the  indignity  done 
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to  one  of  their  members.  The  eoloniate  loodfy  ap- 
plaoded  their  eondoct,  md  invoked  their  aid  as  the 
savioors  of  St.  Domingo  ;  the  exiles  brooght  from 
Port  au  Prince  fomented  the  discord  as  the  only 
means  of  effecting  their  liberation:  a  civil  war 
speedily  ensued  in  the  blockaded  capital,  and  for 
two  days  blood  flowed  in  torrents  in  these  insane 
contests  between  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  and  the 
mulatto  population. 

*'  The  negro  chiefs,  secretly  informed  of  all  these 
disorders,  resolved  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of 
finally  destroying  the  whites  thus  afforded  to  them. 
Three  thousand  insurgents  penetrated  tbrongh  the 
works,  stripped  of  their  defenders  daring  the  general 
tumult,  and,  making  straight  for  the  prisons,  de- 
livered a  large  body  of  slaves  who  were  there  in 
chains.  Instantly  the  liberated  captives  spread 
themselves  over  the  town,  set  it  on  fire  in  every 
quarter,  and  massacred  the  unhappy  whites  when 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  conflagration.  A  scene 
of  matchless  horror  ensued  :  twenty  thousand  ne- 
groes broke  into  the  city,  and,  with  the  torch  in  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  spread  slaughter 
and  devastation  around.  Hardly  had  the  strife  of 
the  Europeans  with  each  other  subsided,  when  they 
found^thfemseives  overwhelmed  by  the  vengeance 
which  ha^eeit.^ecamulating  for  centuries  in  the 
African  brJIttt^''  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared ; 
the  young  were  Jjnt  down  in  striving  to  defend  their 
houses,  the  aged  in  the  churches  where  they  had 
fled  to  implore  protection ;  virgins  were  immolated 
on  the  altar ;  weeping  infants  hurled  into  the  fires. 
Amid  the  shrieks  of  the  sufferers  and  the  shoots  of 
the  victors,  the  finest  city  in  the  West  Indies  was 
reduced  te  ashes :  its  splendid  churches^  its  stately 
palaces,  were  wrapped  in  flames ;  thirty  thoasand 
human  beings  perished  in  the  massacre,  and  the 
wretched  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  this 
scene  of  horror  on  board  the  ships  were  guided  in 
their  passage  over  the  deep  by  the  prodigious  light 
which  arose  from  their  burnkig  habitations.  They 
almost  all  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  most  generous  hospi- 
tality ;  but  the  frigate  La  Fine  foundered  en  the 
passage,  and  five  hundred  of  the  suivivers  from 
the  flames  perished  in  the  waves. 

"  Thus  fell  the  queen  of  the  Antilles :  the  most 
stately  monument  of  European  opulence  that  had 
yet  arisen  in  the  New  World.  Nothing  deterred, 
however,  by  this  unparalleled  calamity,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Republic  pursued  their  frantic 
career,  and  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  capital, 
published  a  decree  which  proclaimed  the  freedom  of 
all  the  blacks  who  should  enroll  themselves  under 
the  standards  of  the  Republic ;  a  measure  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  instant  abolition  of  slavery 
over  the  whole  island.  Farther  resistance  was 
now  hopeless ;  the  Republican  authorities  became 
the  most  ardent  persecutors  of  the  planters ;  pur- 
sued alike  by  Jacobin  phrensy  and  African  ven- 


geance, they  fled  in  despair.  Pelveral  procltimed 
the  liberty  of  the  blacks  in  the  West,  and  Mont- 
bran  gave  free  vent  to  his  hatred  of  the  colooisto, 
by  compelling  them  to  leave  Port  an  Prince,  which 
had  not  yet  faUen  into  Ihe  hands  of  the  negroes. 
Everywhere  the  triumph  of  the  slaves  was  com- 
plete, and  the«atfaority  of  the  planters  forsfsr  de- 
stroyed.*' 

Bonaparte  made  haste  to  acknowledge  the  oev 
government,  to  confirm  the  negro  Chieffais  Toqi- 
saint  in  his  command  of  general-in-eftief,  and  to 
enjoin  **  the  brave  blacks^ — by  general  proelani- 
tion — *^  to  remember  that  France  alone  fatd  reeog- 
nixed  their  freedom.*'  Soon  after,  Teosnint  ad- 
dressed him  a  letter  commencing  with  the  aeoteo- 
tious  greeting :  "  The  first  of  blacks  to  the  fintof 
whites.'* 


MY  COUSIN— A  BOYHOOD-MEMORY. 

"  *Tia  e?«r  thus,  *ti»  ever  thtii  with  all  that's  beat  below. 

The  noUeat,  decraat,  lovelieaf,  are  ahra^ilm  togo. 
The  bird  that  akiga  the  aweeleat,  Ihe  vine  that  ctoww  (h« 
nek. 

The  gloiy  of  the  gardeiir  the  flower  of  the  flocV." 


Ay,  His  too  true  >^the  beautiful  will  die* 
WhUe  Youth's  first  flower  ia  budding  inte  bloooh 
^hen  all  aeema  bright  and  joyona  round  their  {wth, 
And  Hope  pointa,  soiifing,  to  yet  brighier  aeeMt. 
Orim-Tiaaged  Death  lurka  in  the  infaM*a  amilsi 
Blighting  the  loae  upon  Ha  downy  cheek« 
He  binda  hie  wreath  about  the  naaidea'a  hairr 
And  dime  the  histre  of  her  beaming  eye« 

I  had  a  gentle  cousin,  one  with  whom, 
From  early  boyhood,  I  bad  alwaya  dwelt ; 
She  was  the  lo? ed  oompanion  of  my  sports. 
The  happy  abarar  of  each  ehildish  joy. 
Dwelling  apart,  within  a  woodland  hoase, 
I  knew  no  other  friend,  and  wiahed  for  noae. 
With  her  alone,  upon  the  rirer's  brink, 
I  aat  to  watch  its  dimpling  eddies  cuH, 
Gacmg,  with  silent  wonder,  on  the  sands 
That  glowed  like  diamonds  on  the  ahallow  M. 
.  There,  too,  when  Spring  its  gloiy  had  put  oa, 
An«i  the  fresh  earth  was  robed  in  faiieal  koea. 
Beneath  the  branchea  of  o^ershading  treea. 
We  sat  and  braided  garlands  of  gay  fiowcia, 
Which  she  would,  laughing,  bind  about  my  brow. 
Bidding  me  wear  them  as  a  meed  of  finne. 
How  much  I  loved  to  gaze  upon  her  faee 
When,  in  the  wiM  aecloaion  of  aooae  dell 
Where  we  had  toyed  away  the  suomier  hoortf 
Unconscious  slumber  closed  her  drooping  lids' 
Ah  I  there  was  beauty  in  the  raven  curls 
That  careless  fell  upon  her  maitile  neck. 
And  deeper  beauty  in  the  ailken  laah 
That  veiled  ia  aoft  repose  that  brigbt,  dark  eye. 
And  aa  I  watched  the  gentle  slumberer  there. 
With  boyish  pride,  I  deemed  myself  a  knight 
Guarding  from  home  the  bower  of  "ladye  faiyre.** 
Thus  heedleaa  paaaed  our  childhood'a  golden  hour* 

Years  came,  and  we  were  changed.  The  siwpM  **»**'• 
That  grew  in  beau^  by  the  river**  aide, 
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CUioed  not  her  gue  mIoM,  ••  it  was  ivont : 

Tbe  aore  lujettic  of  the  worlu  oi  God, 

The  mjriad  stars  that  gem  the  heaven's  blue  arch, 

Tbe  roar  of  waters,  and  tbe  rush  of  winds, 

And  »n  that  onee  to  her  so  fearful  seemed 

Beesaw  a  sooree  of  heart-felt  happiness. 

Siie  grew  in  lore  with  Nalui«,*-iiU  its  seeoss 

To  ber  weie  fall  of  poetry  and  tnith ; 

All  eloqaeot  with  praises  of  that  God 

WIm,  in  the  flowers  of  earth  and  stars  of  hesrenf, 

Hath  set  the  seal  of  His  Omnipotence. 

And  thea  with  her  I  climbed  the  ragged  hills. 

To  look  oB  the  bng  reach  of  woods  beneath, 

Aod  rirsis  winding  far  away  from  sight. 

Hid  by  the  sheltering  canopy  of  trees. 

And  thoogfa  long  years  have  passed,  tft^d  I  htfte  b6en 

A  wuderer  from  the  scenes  of  early  years. 

Well  I  mDember  all  our  favVife  haants  ;— 

Tbe  ebady  nook,  tbe  dark  and  loeky  glen. 

The  MUUBy  hill-side,  and  the  old  oak  tree,— 

These  itill  remain,  just  as  they  were  of  yore. 

Well  I  remember  the  last  8ummer*s  e?e 

On  which  we  went,  as  we  were  wont,  to  watch 

The  fading  glories  of  the  setting  son. 

With  what  high  pride  I  gased  upon  her  face ! 

While  the  soft  breeses  waAedHMok  her  curls, 

Cooling  tbe  dew  upon  her  fair  young  brow. 

The  nellov  radiance  of  the  sun-lit  clouds 

Shoae  like  an  angel's  smile  upon  her  cheek. 

There  was  no  burst  of  feeling,~the  deep  thoughts 

Piased  not  her  lip,  but  in  her  lighted  eyer 

Wit  written  well  the  Isngnsgo  of  her  heaft 

Oh,  fv  nwre  eloquent  the  Toteeless  thought 

Than  the  proud  Taunting  of  unmeaning  words ! 

Alas!  these  memories  of  other  days! 
That  with  their  joy  should  come  a  thought  of  woe : 
That  o*er  the  records  of  the  sunny  past 
We  e'er  ahootd  pause  to  drop  the  tear  df  grief. 
A  sadder  change  came  o'er  my  youthful  friedd; 
I^iMue  had  marked  her  for  an  early  grave. 
A  little  while, — and  she  had  ceased  to  pass 
The  threshold  of  our  home.    With  steady  steps 
CoBwmpiion  preyed  upon  her  wasting  form. 
The  hectic  flush,  upon  the  burning  cheek. 
Told  bat  too  well  that  she  must  pass  away. 
^Bd  aooD  the  ruby  of  her  lip  grew  pale. 
And  a  doll  languid  gasa  came  in  that  eye 
That  once  had  beamed  so  beautifully  bright. 
The  voice,  whose  tones  of  gladness  we  so  IoTe<f, 
Now  grew  more  faint,  like  the  last  dying  notes  * 
Of  a  tweet  wind-harp  when  the  breeM  hath  passed. 
A  Qother's  tendamess,  a  father's  Iot6 
Strove,  but  in  rain,  to  win  her  from  the  g/are. 
Her  spirit  was  too  pora  for  earth,— it  longed 
To  Dingle  witJjf  the  spirits  of  the  jtfet ; 
To  know  the  joys  of  iromoftality. 
Aad  she  departed,  in  her  maiden  bloom. 
While  yet  ao  trsee  of  carewas  on  her  bibw, 
Aod  went  to  dwell  i»  yonder  «N)rI(f  of  light. 
^ilh  sad  distinctness  do  I  reooUect, 
Ai  'twere  but  yesterday,  the  morn  she  died. 
The  oi^  itad  passed  inf  featful  restlessness. 
And  painful  fon^ng  for  the  morning's  dawn ; 
Attd  thoQ^,  is  the  fieroe  agokiy  of  death, 
At  times  ddirimB  seited  her  bested  brain, 
^  bote  it  calmly,  and  but  breathed  a  prayer 
That  she  once  more  might  gase  upon  the  sun, 
AiKl  then  depart  in  peace.    She  had  her  wish ; 
^^'Tws,  in  the  eastern  sky,  its  beams  first  broke, 
Asd  stole  widi  ehastened- brightness  to  the  roomy 
Wcrsiasd  her  fnm  her  eoaeh  to  gats  on  ifr.- 
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And  then  it  seemed  death's  bitterness  had  passed, 
So  sweet  the  smile  that  wreathed  her  pallid  lip. 
She  knew  that  she  was  dying,  and  she  felt, 
Tho'  friends  around  her  wept,  that  it  was  joy 
At  such  an  hour  to  pass  away  from  earth, 
And  seek  a  purer  worid,  where  no  dark  cloud 
Of  sin  and  sorrow  east  a  shade  of  gloom. 
Slowly  again  she  sunk  upon  her  oouch. 
Clasping  her  mother's  hand  within  her  own, 
And  breathed,  with  faltering  voice,  a  last  adieu  : — 

Mother.  I  feel  that  I  am  dying  now. 
The  deathless  spirit  struggles  to  be  free, 

I  feel  the  chilly  damp  upon  my  brow, 
I  go,  sweet  mother,  yet  'tis  joy  to  me. 

I  gOf  sweet  mother,  but  thou  still  shalt  hear 
The  voice  of  mirth  around  thee,  as  before ; 

Young  friends  will,  weeping,  strew  with  flowers  my  bier. 
But  soon  their  sorrow  will  be  known  no  more. 

A  little  while,— and  few  will  know  the  spot 
Where,  amid  tears,  they  saw  my  pale  form  laid ; 

Their  grief  will  pass,  and  I  shall  be  forgot. 
And  quiet  slumber  in  my  lonely  bed. 

Adisu,  sweet  friends,  we  soon  shall  meet  again. 
When  from  th^  cares  of  earth  ye're  called  away. 

Where  all  is  joy  unmiied  with  thought  of  pain. 
Amid  thd  brightness  of  eternal  day. 

The  voice  was  hushed  and  still,  as  if  in  prayer. 
For  a  brief  space  the  pale  lips  seemed  to  move; 
Soon  they  grew  stilly—the  eye-lids  softly  closed, 
And  gently  ss  an  tnftnt  to  its  sleep, 
f^assed  the  paw  spirit  of  our  friend  to  beavea. 

E.  F.  W. 
Ml  Airy,  Vk,  ilprtl,  1843. 


SHORT  ESSAYS  ON  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

No.  I. 

Id  many  respeoU,  the  sabjecU  connected  with 
the  Profession  of  Medicine  and  those  of  Litera- 
ture and  the  Fine  Arts,  are  closely  allied.  Their 
^rogr^ss  has,-  Us  a  great  extent,  been  coincident 
from  the  earliest  a^s.  The  most  eminent  physi- 
ciiCns  have  generally  been  the  roost  literary  men 
of  their  time.  Dr.  Chapman  of  Philadelphia — 
alike  distinguished  for  his  high  medical  attainments 
and  eminent  literary  qaalifications,  has  remarked 
that,  '*  between  the  chaste  pursuits  of  Literature 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  an  J  the  Science  of  Medicine, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  alliance.  Every 
age  shows  them  to  have  been  intimately  associated ; 
and,  in  the  beautiful  mythology  of  antiquity  the 
disciples  of  ^seulapius  and  the  votaries  of  the 
muses,  have  the  same  Tutelary  Deity.**  These 
few  rejections  afre  merely  designed  to  show,  that 
the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  Sci- 
ence of  Medicine,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  de- 
sign of  Kterary  jonfh*als,  and  therefore  would  not 
be  inappropriate  inr  rtie  MesseUger. 

The  Profession  of  Medicine,  or  the  Art  of  Heal- 
ing, hae  atfracted  Are  most  earnest  attention  of 
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vidual.    It  preaents  itself  in  the  fonir  of  in  inqmry : 
*'  What  are  the  tendencies  tff  the  study  tod  prac- 
tice of  medicine  npoti  the  mind  of  its  votihe«r 
No  fact  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  man  is  greatly  in- 
flaenced  by  the  daily  avocations  and  profeaaioiial 
employments  in  which  he  is  engaged.   While  some 
parsnits  debase  the  mind  and  degrade  the  whole 
character,  others  ennoble  and  dignify  the  intellect 
and  enlarge  and  elevate  every  faculty  of  the  boqI. 
The  inquiry  then  presents  itself,  what  is  the  natare 
of  that  influence  which  the  study  and  practice  of 
Medicine  exert  upon  the  character  and  miods  of 
its  votaries !  This  inquiry  is  particularly  interest- 
ing to  that  class  of  yonng  men  who  have  in  cod- 
templation  the  stody  of  Medical  Science,  tad  we 
know  that  this  class  is  composed  of  a  nnmeroos 
portion  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
yonng  men  in  our  coonlry.     By  some,  it  is  coo- 
tended  that  the  study  of  Medicine  has  a  tendeoey 
to  lead  to  skeptieism  and  infidelity.    If  indeed  this 
be  true,  the  influence  of  this  profession  ahould  be 
forever  deprecated  and  the  voice  of  an  enlightened 
and  Christian  community  shoold  be  lifted  op  agaiost 
it.     Better  far  that  physical  disease  should  be  per- 
mitted to  spread  with  uninterrupted  violence  aod 
desolation,  than  that  our  land  should  be  infested 
with  a  disease,  a  thousand  times  more  roinoos  in 
its  character-H>ne  which  subverts  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  any  nation,  and  sinks  its  unhappy 
victims  in  the  gulf  of  eternal  darkness.    Bat  we 
believe  this  accusation  has  been  made  by  those 
who  are  illiberal  aixi  nngenerons  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  profession,  and  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  facts  andf  reasons  of  (he  case. 
We  deny  that  there  are  more  infidels  and  skeptics 
in  the  Medical  Profession  than  in  other  avocatioDs; 
on  the  other  band,  we  believe  they  are  not  so  mi- 
merons.     An  accnrate  and  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  England  has  observed,  **  that  though  a  cor- 
rect computation  cannot  be  made,  yet  he  saspects 
that  if  it  could,  tlie  results  would  be  that  lawyers, 
civil  engineers,  mathematicians,  astrononera,  eoo- 
mercial  men,  and  even  theologians,  in  Germaoyt 
would  supply  as  great  a  proportion  of  infidels  ss 
die  Medical'  Profession.**    But  in  reasoning  from 
the  nature  of  the  profession  itself,  and  from  tbe 
nature  of  the  employments  in  which  the  pbysiciu 
is  constantly  engaged,  would  we  noi  be  ooop^^ 
to  conclude,  a  priori,  that  it  vrould  exert  a  ooit 
happy  influence  upon  the  character  of  its  rotories 
both  in  an  intellectoal  and  moral  point  of  view  ^ 
There  is  certainly  no  study  which  reqoirea  a  more 
diligent,  active  and  persevenng  eierdse  of  the 
mental  faculties,  or  that  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  mind,  than  the  Sci- 
ence of  Medicine ;  and  when  its  appropriate  in^ 
legitimate  influence  is  not  perverted  by  a  prood 
and  self-conceited  dispo^tion,  it  expands  and  foh- 


the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  men  of  every 
age  of  the  world.  Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
picero  remarked  that,  '*  man  approached  the  gods 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  giving  health  to  man.** 
And  another  distinguished  writer  has  remarked  that, 
**  those  who  would  apply  themselves  to  restore 
others  to  health,  from  the  sole  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence,  would  be  above  all  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth — they  would  partake  of  the 
Divinity ;  to  preserve  and  restore  is  little  less  than 
to  make."    How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
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the  subject  of  Medicine  should  be  one  of  the  most 
important  and  intejresting  that  ever  engaged  tho 
human  mind?  The  proudest  and  mightiest  mon- 
arch that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre,  the  most  elo- 
quent and  patriotic  statesman  that  ever  made  re- 
sound the  senate-chamber  with  his  sublime  and 
glowing  eloquence,  are,  to-day,  in  the  bloom  and 
vigor  of  health — to-morrow,  they  may  be  prostra- 
ted upon  the  bed  of  languishing  and  pain — perhaps 
of  death.  Tbe  most  eminent  and  skilful  physi- 
cian is  immediately  called  in ;  to  him,  every  eye 
is  turned  ;  of  him,  the  anxious  and  constant  inquiry 
is  made  concerning  the  condition  of  the  sufferer ; 
and  upon  the  skill  of  this  physician,  perhaps,  de- 
pends the  favorable  or  unfavorable  result  of  the 
case.  Again,  the  affectionate  and  interesting  wife, 
around  whom  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  yonng  hus- 
band cling,  and  in  whom,  all  his  happiness  is 
centred — or,  perhaps,  the  tender  infant,  the  only 
chUd,  the  object  of  each  parent's  most  devoted  af- 
fection, is  suddenly  seized  by  disease: — ^what 
anxiety  to  obtain  tbe  aid  of  »  skilful  physician ! 
bow  many  worlds  would  be  freely  given,  if  the 
physician  could  restore  the  wife  or  child  to  health, 
and  snatch  them  from  the  hand  of  death !  Should 
not  every  member  of  llie  community  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  Medical  Science, 
when  each  one  knows  that  he  himself,  and  his. 
nearest  and  dearest  connections,  will,  at  some  time, 
stand  in  need  of  Medical  assistance  ? 

From  these  brief  considerations,  I  am  induced 
to  propose  the  discussion  of  a  few  important  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Profession  of  Medicine. 
A  member  of  the  profession  myself,  I  have  thought 
much  on  these  subjects,  though  from  yonth  and 
want  of  wider  experience,  I  feel  very  incompetent 
to  the  task  assumed ;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  any 
contributions  of  this  kind  by  those  more  able  and 
experienced,  I  have  determined  to  make  the  trial, 
and  if  nothing  more  shall  be  effected,  I  hope  that 
my  remarks  may,  at  least,  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  Profession  and  the  community  to  these  sub- 
jects, and  induce  some  abler  pen  to  enter  upon  the 
field  of  discttsnon. 

I  shall  devote  this  essay  to  the  brief  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
subjects  connected  with  the  Profession  of  Medi- 
cine, and  one  which  would  readily  and  naturally 
pveaent  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  indi-  fiee  the  afftotions  of  tbe  heart.    In  soqniriog  * 
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foil  and  teeorate  knowledge  of  Medical  Science, 
the  stodaot  beeomes  more  or  lees  acqaaioted  with 
ereiy  br&nch  of  Natural  Science.    The  whole 
wide  field  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  is  laid 
open  to  the  riew  of  the  scientific  physician.    In 
wktierer  eitoationhe  may  be  placed — in  whatever 
diiectioD  be  may  tarn  his  eyes,  he  can  trace,  in 
tbe  voodere  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  the  wis- 
dom tod  beneficence  of  a  Superior  Being.    Botany, 
chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy  and  natural  phi- 
ioBopby,  unfold  to  him  the  beanty  and  snblimity  of 
creation.    In  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  leaf— 
tbebeutifbl  organization  of  the  flower — ^he  beholds 
tbe  Soger  of  Omniscience,  nnderstands  the  nature 
ud  pnoeiples  of  the  material  objects  around  him ; 
eoDprebeods  tbe  wise  and  admirable  laws  by  which 
tbe  QoiTerse  is  governed ,  and  is  thus  naturally 
led  from  the  conteraplafion  of  the  creature,  apto 
the  Great  Creator  and  governor  of  all  things.    But 
ibove  ail,  he  beholds  the  greatest  cause  for  admi- 
ntioo  m  the  curious  and  wonderful  structure  of 
t)ie  homao  system.     **  We  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfirlly  made,'*  says  the  book  of  inspiration .   Galen, 
the  celebrated  ancient  physician,  was  converted 
fnm  Atheism  by  the  contemplation  of  the  hnman 
frsffie.    Who,  indeed,  can  survey  the  external  and 
iotenal  stracture  of  the  human  system — the  wise 
unngemeot  of  the  bones — ^the  adaptation  of  every 
pvt  to  perform  its  appropriate  function,  the  curi- 
ou  aod  admirable  naechanism  of  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  heart,  the  mysterious  circulation  of  the  vital 
M,  the  longs,  the  nerves,  the  muscles,  and  all 
the  inomnerable  wonders  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  not  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  wisdom, 
pover,  and  goodoese  of  the  Almighty  Creator ! 
Tia  tme,  the  obstinate  and  rebellions  heart  may 
rent  the  impressions  which  the  contemplation  of 
nch  aonsing  objects  is  calculated  to  produce,  but 
it  is  obrioasly  their  natural  and  appropriate  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind  which  will 
yieid  to  their  inflaence.    By  constant  reflection  and 
iD<<^itation  upon  soch  subjects,  tbe  mind  should  be 
broD^t  into  a  moet  happy  train  of  thought,  con- 
fxniag  which,  it  is  said  by  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher, that  if  one  train  of  thought  be  more  desira- 
Ue  than  another,  it  is  that  which  regards  the  phe- 
i^^nneoa  of  nature,  with  a  constant  reference  to  a 
Sopreme,  Intelligent  Author.     To  him  who  has 
^B*de  this  the  roliog,  habitual  sentiment  of  his 
i&iod,  ^  The  world  thenceforth  becomes  a  temple 
tod  life  itself  one  continnal  act  of  adoration.    In 
everything,  he  beholds  the  wisdom,  grandeur,  and 
glory  of  the  Creator,  and  finds~ 

'T<»)gots  in  the  trees,  books  in  theruoning  brtx>iis, 
^'fnBoiis  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing.* " 

It  my  be  said,  that  all  this  is  theory  and  specu- 
lation. 

^  Bs  then  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of  the 
^*M-   Am  not  tbe  atatemeou  made  above,  cor- 


roborated by  the  general  character  of  enlightened 
and  intelligent  physicians !  Have  not  those  who 
have  drawn  deepest  from  the  wells  of  Medical 
Science,  and  have  been  the  most  active  and  suc- 
cessful practitioners,  been  remarkable  for  their  hu- 
manity and  benevolence,  their  philanthropy  and 
piety  1  Will  not  the  names  of  Boerhave,  Haller, 
Rush,  Goode  and  Meade,  be  held  in  gratefol  re- 
membrance by  mankind,  as  long  as  virtue  and  ac- 
tive benevolence  are  esteemed  in  the  world ;  while 
their  characters  go  far  to  prove  that  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  of  the  profession,  and  the  most  rigid 
exercise  of  its  practical  duties  are  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion.  What 
then  must  be  thought  of  that  imputation  of  hard- 
heartedness  and  indifference  to  human  suffering, 
which  has  been  often  thrown  out  against  Medical 
men  t  WiH  engaging  daily  in  acts  of  benevolence 
and  charity — diffusing  happiness  and  comfort  among 
the  distressed  and  afflicted,  produce  brutality  and 
insensibility  of  soul  ?  Better  were  it  then  to  keep 
aloof  and  afar  off'  from  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and 
give  not  even  a  cop  of  cool  water  to  wet  the  fe» 
verish  lip  or  cool  the  parched  tongue.  We  know, 
it  is  true,  that  the  vividness  of  the  passive  impres* 
sions  is  diminished  by  repetition ;  but  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  the  hnman  mind, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  passive  impressions  are 
weakened,  the  active  habits  are  strengthened  and 
become  more  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  charac- 
ter. Tbe  physician  who  is  accustomed  to  scenes  of 
sickness  and  of  death,  is  not  so  mnch  agitated  and 
excited  at  the  appearance  of  pain  and  distress,  as 
one  who  has  never  witnessed  soch  spectacles ;  and, 
is  it  not  well  that  such  is  the  case?  While  all 
around  the  couch  of  the  dying  friend  or  relation 
are  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow,  he  alone 
remains  undisturbed  and  composed,  the  only  one 
qualified  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering 
patient.  He  is  prompt  to  render  his  assistance  on 
every  occasion  which  calls  for  it,  and  has  acquired 
such  an  active  habit  of  benevolence  that  to  refuse 
to  those  who  need  it,  would  be  doing  the  greatest 
violence  to  his  nature.  Not  long  since,  in  reading 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  little  romance,  entitled 
*'  Pieciala,**  the  principle  just  alluded  to  was  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  a  few  sentences,  which  I  hope 
to  be  excused  for  quoting.  In  allusion  to  the  priests 
who  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  attending  tbe 
sick  in  prisons,  and  being  present  at  the  execution 
of  the  prisoners,  the  author  remarks  as  follows, 
says  the  scorner,  **  Hardening  their  hearts  under 
the  cuirass  of  habits  these  officials  become  utterly 
insensible.  They  forget  to  weep  with  the  oon- 
demned — they  forget  to  weep  for  them  ;  and  the 
routine  of  their  professional  exhortations  has  nei- 
ther grace  nor  inspiration  in  its  forms  of  prayers." 
In  reply  to  this  accusation — (the  same  that  is 
brought  against  physicians,)  the  author  remarks  : 
"  In  place  of  this  '  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
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with  grief — ^ia  place  of  this  bumble  ChrietiBn, 
who  has  made  himeelf  the  comrade  of  the  execu- 
tioner, summon  a  new  priest  to  the  aid  of  every 
criminal !  It  is  true,  he  will  be  more  deeply  moved : 
it  is  true,  his  tears  will  fall  more  readily — but 
will  he  be  more  capable  of  the  task  of  imparting 
consolation?  His  words  are  rendered  incoherent 
by  tears  and  sobs ;  his  mind  is  distracted  by  agi- 
tation.'* 

It  is  thus,  under  the  influence  of  this  habit  of 
active  benevolence,  that  the  Medical  rrofess^on 
has,  perhaps,  furnished  as  many  examples  of  active 
and  enlightened  humanity  as  any  other.  It  is  in- 
deed truly  gratifying  to  the  high-minded  and  libe- 
rally educated  physician,  to  read  the  glowing  eulo- 
gies of  hia  Profession  by  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  of  other  professions,  and 
whose  testimony,  therefore,  is  disinterested.  We 
shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  some  of  these  dis- 
tinguished writers,  pot  because  we  believe  the  Pro- 
fession needs  them  for  the  support  of  its  high  cha- 
racter, but  to  silence  the  objections  of  many  of  the 
prejudiced  and  illiberal  enemies  to  the  votaries  of 
Medical  Science.  The  celebrated  Sai|)uel  John- 
son, the  master  of  English  literature,  has  made 
the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Profession :  "  I  believe  every  man 
has  found  in  physician^  grei^  liberality  and  dignity 
of  sentiment — very  prompt  effusion  of  beneficence, 
and  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  the|:p 
is  no  hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to  this  character, 
the  college  of  physicians  in  London  published  an 
edict  requiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates  and  licen- 
tiates po  give  gratuitotis  advice  to  the  poor." 

The  following  is  another  extract  from  the  pen  of 
a  distinguished  author :  "  There  is  not  a  profes- 
sion of  greater  utility  apd  it^Hnei^ee  ^ban  that  of 
the  physician.  Those  men  judge  wisely  who  selpct 
this  profession  as  one  which  will  ^enable  them,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  to  indulge  the  promptings  of 
benevolence  towards  their  fellow  beings,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gratify  the  ardor  of  %  mind  smitten 
with  the  love  of  science ;  and  the  quack,  whose 
mind  has  never  been  open  to  the  beauties  of  phy- 
siological science,  is  but  a  guilty  trifler  with  life 
and  health." 

A  celebrated  English  divine  has  remarked  that 
"  deeply  learned  in  philosophy,  well  versed  in  polite 
letters,  adorned  with  arts,  and  graced  with  social 
accomplishments,  and  above  all, 'tinctured  with  hu- 
manity, they  have  charmed  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  conversation,  and  approached  the  sick 
-bed  with  the  appearance  of  guardian  angels." 

I  shall  make  only  one  more  quotation,  which  ia 
from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Gregory,  in 
his  interesting  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  duties 
and  qualifications  of  a  physician.  The  quotation  is 
rather  long,  but  the  sentiments  are  so  just  and  so 
beautifully  expressed,  that  I  believe  they  will  not 
be  tedious  to  the  reader. 


*'  The  study  of  Medicine,  of  all  othen,  should 
be  lea6t  suspected  of  leading  to  impiety.  An  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  works  of  DatQie,niies 
the  mind  to  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  at  the  same  time  dilates  the 
heart  with  the  most  pleasing  views  of  ProTideiiee. 
The  difficulties  that  necessarily  attend  ill  inqaiiiea 
into  m  subject  so  disproportionate  to  the  huuii 
faculties,  should  not.  be  suspected  to  sorpriee  & 
physician,  who,  in  his  practice,  is  often  ioToUed 
in  perplexity,  even  in  subjects  exposed  to  the  ei- 
aminatioo  pf  his  senses.  There  are,  besides,  mom 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  profession  of  a  phy- 
sician which  should  naturally  dispose  him  to  look 
beyond  the  present  scene  of  things  and  engage  bis 
heart  on  the  side  of  religion.  He  has  many  op- 
portunities of  seeing  people,  once  the  gay  and  the 
happy,  sunk  in  deep  distress,  sometimes  deToted  to 
^  painful  and  lingering  death,  and  sometimes  strag- 
gling with  the  tortures  of  a  distracted  mind.  Sack 
afiiictive  scenes,  one  would  imagine,  might  soften 
every  heart  not  de^  to  every  feeling  of  hamanity, 
and  make  it  reve^rence  that  religion  which  alooe 
can  support  the  soul  in  the  most  complicated  dis- 
tresses— that  religion  which  teaches  us  to  eojoy 
life  with  cheerfulness  and  resign  it  with  dignity." 

Thus,  by  an  appeal  to  reaeoo  and  to  factSi  and 
to  the  testimony  and  opinions  of  distinguished  wri- 
tefs,  we  have  endeavored  to  wipe  off  the  impota- 
tioD,  so  oflen  cast  upon  the  Medical  Profeaiion, 
that  tb9  study  and  practice  of  Medicine  tend  to 
the  production  of  skepticism,  infidelity  and  ioho* 
manity  among  its  votaries. 

But  here,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  there 
are  many  lamentable  exceptions  to  the  rule,  eveo 
among  those  of  the  profession  who  have  been  lihenlly 
educated.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  ptofea- 
aioo,  ^yen  that  which  is  the  niost  sacred.  There  ire 
mean  and  vicioua  men  in  every  avocation  of  life< 
And,  besides,  there  are  many  Medical  me&i  vho. 
from  natural  inability  to  comprehend  theprioeipleset 
science,  or  from  too  great  indolence  to  stody  theoi 
with  attention,  have  been  the  cause  of  nraeh  iojoiy 
to  the  community,  and  likewise  to  the  charaeter 
of  the  profession.  But,  alas!  how  raocb  is  ^ 
honorable  title  of  Doctor  degraded  by  tbat  set  of 
men,  who  have  qever  looked  into  an  toatoniicil 
book — who  know  nothing  of  the  ioteroal,  coopii* 
cated  structure  of  the  human  system— who  hare 
never  studied  the  first  principles  of  kvoiW  pby«' 
ology — who  ](;now  not  even  the  meaning  of  the 
word  chemistry — who  have  not  learned  eveo  the 
rudiments  of  a  common  education ;  and,  yet,  ae  ii 
by  magic,  these  geptlemen  in  a  few  weeks  beeoioe 
learned  doctors,  and  are  employed  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  ?  and  enlightened  1  citixens  of  the 
community  where  they  reside.  If  those  men  who 
have  for  years  devoted  their  days  and  nighu  to 
Medical  studies,  who  have  accurately  traced  oat 
every  nerve  and  bloodvessel  in  the  humui  systevi 
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who  btre  traveised  ibe  wards  of  bospitalB  year  after 
year,  and  enjoyed  constant  opportuoities  of  seeiog 
patients  aiBicted  with  every  Tariety  of  disease  to 
whkb  bumao  oatara  is  heir,  who  have  enlarged 
tbeir  miDds  by  the  cultivation  of  science  and  usefnl 
knowledge  on  oearly  all  subjects, — if  snch   naen 
leknowledge  that  the  science  of  Medicine  is  io- 
Tolred  in  many  intricacies  and  difficulties  that  must 
forerer  remain  unravelled,  what  must  be  thought 
of  tboee  ignorant  pretenders,  who   steam   their 
patients  to  death-^pour  down  their  nozions  drugs, 
vitboqt  role  or  reason,  and  thus  beeome  guilty  tri- 
llers  with  life  and  health  1  Can  language  afford 
epithets  sQfflciently  strong  to  apply  to  this  infamous 
and  detestable  race  of  men  ?    Thousands  of  our 
/elJow  crealores  have  been  brought  to  a  premature 
^ve,  by  the  administration  of  their  ill-timed  and 
poisooooa  nostrums.     The  high- way  man,  too  lazy 
sod  rascally  to  gain  his  living  by  an  honest  calling, 
vill  rob  bis  fellow-man  of  his  money,  but  may 
ipare  his  life.    The  qnaek,  or  steam-doctor,  too 
iaxT  to  work,  ditch  or  dig,  and  too  ignorant  and 
ooedoeated  to  make  his  living  in  any  other  way, 
vill  raise  his  steam,  gather  up  his  pepper ^  lobelia 
asd  monber  sixeSf  and  not  only  rob  his  poor  delu- 
ded victim  of  bis  money,  .but  his  health  and  life  in 
the  bargain.    Do  not  such  men  deserve  the  iioyerest 
penalties  the  law  can  inflict  t 

"  V'oid  of  all  honor,  avariciqus,  ruh. 

This  daring  tribe  oompottod  their  boasted  trasb, 

Tioctare  or  tyrap,  lotion,  drop  or  pill. 

Ail  tempt  the  sick  to  try  the  lying  bill," 

We  bope  to  be  excused  for  venting  onr  Indigna- 
tion against  a  set  of  men  which  every  reflecting 
wd  inielKgent  member  of  the  community  must 
wateaui  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.    Such 
0^  botrever,  will  always  be  encouraged  as  long 
u  ignoianee  prevails  in  the  workl  *,  but,  shall  we 
iMUxert  all  onr  influenee  to  bring  about  that  period, 
when  all  kumhiggery,  qvMckery  and  trickery  shall 
be  wpplanled  by  the  exercise  of  sound  common 
*^^  and  the  diffusion  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
pnociplea,  ^  when   the  dignified  and  elevated 
<^^ncter  <;f  the  Medical  Profession  shall  be  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  every  menjber  of  the  com- 
amnltj  t 

^m^his,  Tenn.^  1843,  MfDicus. 


MORNING. 

BV   THOMAS  J.   0E0BG9, 

Avajr.  away  o'er  the  mountain  height. 
To  Caleb  the  beama  of  morning  light; 
To  meet  the  sun  at  break  of  day, 
O'er  the  mouotain  height,  away,  away. 

The  hantsuuui  hies  at  carli«at  dawn 
To  follow  the  stag  on  woody  lawn  ; 
On  hoimdiBg  steed  as  light  as  fay, 
<)>rthe  saowMaia  height,  away,  away. 


The  gay  millL-maid,  with  blithesome  glee. 
Trips  lightly  oVr  the  grassy  lea. 
Merrily  carroUing  the  sweet  lay, 
0*er  the  moantain  height,  away,  away. 

This  is  the  poet's  and  painter's  hour, 
When  simple  Nature  wielda  her  power  ; 
When  faocy,  lit, by  Sol's  first  ray, 
O'er  the  mountain  height,  he  flies  away. 

Away,  away,  o'er  the  mountain  height, 
To  catch  the  lieams  of  morning  light ; 
To  meet  the  sun  at  break  of  day. 
O'er  the  mountain  height,  away,  away. 


MAN  NOT  MADE  TO  MOURN. 

Wl)ere-e'er  in  being's  histonr,  inquisitive,  I  turn, 
Tn  living  characters  I  see,  Man  is  not  made  to  mourn. 
The  silent  teaching  of  the  soul,  and  life's  more  ample  ehart, 
Accordant  each  with  Nature's  scroll,  this  self-same  truth 
impart. 


lia's  torrid  clime,  to  Norway's  stormy  coast, 
he  banian  and  the  lime,  an  India's  soil  do  boast, 


To  Amazoni] 
To  whisre  the 
To  isles  that  stud  the  boundless  main,  turn,  ask  if  even 

there  ' 

Leas  happiness  is  known  than  pain,  leas  joy  than  biting  care. 

The  rill  that  prattles  at  my  feet,  yon  star  that  |lows  apart. 

This  hum  of  twilight's  boar — this  beat  of  fainting  Nature's 
heart. 

And  Hesper's  robes  displaying  tints,  richer  than  Art  em- 
ploys, 

Alike  my  rousing  mind  convince  that  man  is  made  for  joys. 

Dnys  have  i  seen  in  gloom  go  down,  e'en  aa  in  gloom  they 

rose. 
But  of  the  many  days  which  crown  the  year,  how  few  like 

those ! 
So  have  i  seen  among  mankind,  souls  lost  in  elouds  of 

gloomt 
Passing,  to  every  pleasure  blind,  thro*  sorrows  to  the  tomb: 

But  wouldst  thou  draw  the  lesson  bonce  that  man  is  made 

for  sighs  ? 
Pause,  and  behold,  mid  life's  events,  how  far  between  ills 

rise. 
Do  sights  of  anguish  and  of  woe  ever  before  thee  start. 
To  cause  the  tear's  incessant  4ow,  and  rudely  wring  the 

heart  7 

Cease,  mourner,  then,  thy  sorrowing  plaint,  rejoice,  thou 

may'st  have  one. 
Whose  friendship's  worth,  not  words  can  paint,  when  earth 

seems  drear  and  lone, 
And  leave  to  himi  who  dares  hia  God  and  Heaven's  decrees 

deny, 
To  mourn,  whilst  writhing  'nealh  the  rod  of  justice  from  on 

high. 

Why  to  the  human  soul  are  given  those  longings  after  blias. 
Quenched  only  at  the  founts  of  Heaven,  tho'  bom  in  worlds 

like  this? 
Why  shun  we  scenes  of  wretchedness,  why  start  at  sounds 

forlorn. 
Of  misery  and  wild  disttess,  if  we  are  made  to  mourn  ? 

When  sorrows  round  oqr  pathway  fall,  'tis  to  impart  a  zest 
Tojoys  which  otherwise  would  pall, orcomeunprized  at  best. 
The  child  of  sickness,  want  and  care,  is  not  for  sorrows 

made, 
But  to  rejoice  that  he  may  bear  what  Heaven  on  him  has  laid. 

A  tho't  is  this  to  cheer  the  soul  when  earth  farewell  she 

pay'th, 
When  Death's  bewildering  shadows  roll  before  the  star  of 

faith, 
That,  if  our  days  below  have  been  filled  up  with  sighs  and 

tears, 
We're 'formed,  when  freed  this  world  of  sin,  to  joys  thro* 

endless  years.  O.  K. 
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RIEGO;  0R|  THE  SPANISH    MARTYR. 

A  PLAY,  IN  FIVK  ACT!. 

That  man  mtttt  be  doad  to  every  elerated  thought  and 
every  generous  sentiment,  who  does  not  feelindignation 
and  sorrow  in  considering  the  Tragic  Closi  or  thb 
Orkat  Drama  op  thb  Spanish  Rktolution  ;  the  rise 
of  which  excited  so  much  interest,  and  inspired  so  much 
hope. — We^muuUr  Review. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  theme  attempted  in  this  drama,  is  the  ReToIution  in 
Spain — that  of  1820 — and  more  particularly  the  fate  of  its 
ill-starred  champion,  Rikgo.  No  event,  probably,  ever 
more  deeply  excited  the  public  sympathy.  *' Notwith- 
standing its  disgraceful  terminstion,"  as  has  well  been  ob- 
served by  a  powerful  writer,  "the  Spanish  Revolution, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  its  success 
or  failure,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  tremendous  catastrophes  which 
are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  time." 

The  author's  object  has  been  to  present  some  of  the  most 
interesting  incidents  and  prominent  actors,  in  that  glorious, 
though  unfortunate  straggle.  He  will  not  say  that  he  has 
followed  history  in  every  particular,  with  serapuloos  exact- 
ness. But  the  principal  scenes  and  traits  of  character, — 
the  various  fortune  of  the  Revolutionary  contest — the 
stormy  debates  in  the  Cortes-~-the  artful  villainy  of  Saes — 
the  treachery  of  Abisbal,  Ballasteros,  and  Morillo — ^the 
falsehood,  cruelty  and  pusillanimity  of  Ferdinand  V li- 
the energy  and  persevering  constancy  of  Mina — the  patri- 
otic devotion  and  execrable  assassination  of  the  Great  Chief 
of  the  Revolution — and  the  tenderness  and  distress  of  his 
wife — will  be  found  sufficiently  sustained  by  authentic 
narratives,  or  contemporary  opinion. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


RiBOO,  MUitary  Chief  of  the  RevokUionay  party,  aiUed  the 
Liberals. 

MiNA,  ) 

QuiROGA,  >     Offieera,  attached  to  the  tame  party. 
Banos,      ) 

Aroubllbs,  CivU  CHief  of  the  eanu. 

Fbrrbr  }  ^^^"^  Liberals :  Membere  of  the  Cortee. 

Diaz,  a  youth :  ton  of  Porlier  who  vhu  tlam  in  a  preoioue 

dvU  war. 
Fbbdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain. 
VlNUBSSA,  hie  Confeeeor. 
Sabz,  obo  Confeeeor  to  the  King^  and  afterwarde  Prime  Jlfni- 

ieter, 
Alaoon,  Commander  of  the  L^e^Guard. 
Chakorro,  King'e  bv^oon. 

Abisbal,  )      Oficere :  ortginaily  attached  to  the  Libe- 

Ballastbros,  >  nils,  but  who  deeerted  to  the  Serviles,  or 
MoRiLLO,         )  King^e  party. 

A  Ndncio,  fvm  Rome. 

UOARTB,  a  famiUar  of  the  InqiUeition. 

RoMUALDO,  a  monk  twned  Soldier. 


Dona  Thbbbsa,  Wife  of  Riego. 
Dona  Lucib,  Widow  of  Porlier. 
Inbz,  attendant  on  Dona  Theresa. 

SoUUeret  Courtiere,  jMike,  Monke,  AttendanU. 
SCENE:  Madrid. 


[The  subjoined  dialogue  seems  to  hate  been  intasded  u 
the  conclusion  of  the  2nd  Act.  Wbether  withheld  by  iIm 
direction  of  the  author,  or  inadvertently  omitted,  we  do  not 
know.    We  give  it  as  we  find  it.] 

[EaemU  RiBGo  and  Soldiers  with  King  FBK0iMAKDgiMr4- 
ed    Drtan,  4rc.  Playing  RiBOO's  Hymn.] 

Manent  Saxz  :  TTu  NaNCio. 

Saex.    O  conscientious !  Justiee-loviBg  traitor ! 

0  law-reveriag  outlaw ! 

NvH.  Merciful  withal, 

His  sovereign  lives  to  attest 

Saea.  He  doth— He  dolh— 

And  to  requite  his  subject^s  clemency. 

1  laugh  to  see  this  valiant  rebel  marching 
Thus  gaily  to  his  doom. 

Nun.  Rebels  are  they 

Who  fail :  success  makes  heroes. 

Saez.  He  hath  failed ! 

Foregone  the  vantage  his  rash  valor  won. 
And  left  unplucked  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Will  Fortune,  think'st  thou,  smile  again  on  him 
Who  slights  her  favors  f 

iVttft.  Did  she  not  shield 

Him  from  the  bravo*s  steel  ? 

Saex.  Mina  had  struck 

The  mutinous  ruffian  down. 

Nun.  Leaves  she  not  now 

His  monarch  in  his  power? 

Saex.  A  bootless  bounty : 

Mina  had  rolled  the  monarch's  crowned  bead 
Beside  his  feet.    Romantic  fool ! 

iVuji.  Would  that  he  were ! 

Not  so,  Saez,  the  world  doth  rate  him. 

Saex.  .  True :  in  its  mawkish  phrase,  a  generoni  kera' 
And  such  kind  nature  meant  him,  but  o*erdid 
Her  work,  stifling  the  hero's  qualities 
With  seed  of  loftier  virtues.    Brave,  she  made  him'. 
Ambitious : — Aye,  he  would  be  gmat ;  bat  yet 
Would  shun  the  crooked  paths  which  lead  to  greatnesi. 
Lo  I  Clad  in  Honor's  time-worn  coat  of  mail, 
And  brandishing  on  high,  the  rusty  lance 
Of  Justice,  like  La  Mancha's  crazy  kni|^t 
He  sallies  forth  to  right  all  wrongs ;  aloud 
Channting  the  praises  of  the  mountain  nymph,— 
Sweet  Liberty—a  bold-faced  wanton,  ready 
To  meet  the  raviaher's  embrare — in  his 
Enchanted  eye  forsooth,  a  peerless  angel.  ' 

Nun.    All  Spain  is  mad.    But  prithee,  if  amid 
This  wreck  thou  dost  discern  one  ray  of  hope — 

Saex.     Hope?— Triumph!   Vengeance!    Speedy  f^ 
geance  on 
Its  guilty  authors.    Come:  Your  Eminence 
Exe  long  shall  see  the  mystery  solved,  and  find 
Our  barque  in  trim  to  meet  a  fiercer  storm. 
The  trusty  Pilot  of  the  State  who  sees 
The  rising  whirlwind  in  the  playful  breeze 
Forewarned,  forearmed,  his  helm  serenely  guides 
Thro'  stsriess  nights,  and  mid  tempeatuoos  tides  i 
By  Hope  inspired  beholds  beyond  the  gloom 
The  brightening  sky  its  cheering  lights  relume ; 
The  winds  that  waked  in  wrath  th«  mighty  deep, 
Soft  zephyrs  gently  fanning  it  asleep ; 
And  its  broad  face  a  beaming  mirror  glow. 
Showing  to  th'  Hesrens  above  a  H^avaa  btbw. 
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ACT  III. 


SCKNB  I. — AN   APARTMENT  IN  THE  PALACE. 


Sabz  ;  tJu  Nuncio  ;  mettmg. 


AiBieM. 


How  teems  the  fallen  MonerehT 

Fallen^  indeed ! 
Tbe  wreteh  hit  mother  painted  him;  without 
Oie  my  of  virtue  to  relieve  hit  blacknesa. 
Bj  swoided  rebels  hedged  around,  hard  by 
Da  wnmgling  Hall  he  site,  chilled,  pale,  aghast ; 
Tbe  image  of  a  tortured  heretic. 
The  very  rabble,  awed  by  kings  till  he 
First  broke  tbe  apell,  sooff  him  as  wont  to  scoff, 
Tke  imprisoned  brute  who  shuns  the  Uuiceninned  Picadore. 
Wbile  he  to  win  their  vulgar  pity,  shaking 
With  terror,  feigus — an  ague  fit. 

NuMoa.  And  will, 

To  appease  their  wrath,  again  desert  our  cause. 

SMtz.    Outran  their  asking;  shot  the  Holy  ofliee ; 
Suppress  our  sacred  order;  and  renounce 
Each  attribute  of  King  to  keep  tbe  name. 

Ximdif.    Twere  hard  to  say  which  most  to  be  despised, 
Tby  craven  King  or  rebel  dynasty. 

Saez.    Already  Britain's  Envoy  turns  his  beck 
In  acorn  upon  our  rabble  court. 

Ando.  Thus  too 

Tbe  Nuncio  should  rebuke  the  Jodss  who 
Would  twice  betray  his  master^ 

•Ssez.  Nay,  therein 

Tbj  zeal  would  err.    True,  Ferdinand  bath  twice 
Proved  false  to  Rome :  yet  never  with  her  foes 
Oace  kept  he  faith :  nor  means  it  now.    'Tis  fear 
Ibac  doth  make  him  treacherous. 

ytaem.  But  is  fear 

£rcose  for  treachery? 

Saez,  Fear  is  the  traitor : 

Banish  Fear ;  He  will  be  true  again, — 
When  tbe  cold  fit  le  off-^ 

Xtmeia.  1  do  believe 

Ris  heart  left  free  would  ever  cling  to  Rome. 

Satz,    Must— as  to  life ;  so  Rome  should  cleave  to  him. 
Fall  when  it  may,  the  tottering  throne  of  Spain 
Drags  down  St.  Peter's  chair;  and  blind  our  wrath 
To  shake  the  pillars  Which  uphold  them  both. 
Aaneae.    Tby  wisdom  is  the  lamp  shall  guide  my  steps. 
Saes.     A  brighter  light  shall  guide  us  both;  Rome's 
gWwy.— 
And  Ferdinand  be  the  besom  in  oUr  hand 
To  sweep  her  foes  from  Spain. 
A'wwae.  But  say,  what  means, 

mirmcnlons,  to  end  bis  tbraH  ? 
Enough?  All  means  which  serve  tbe  end }  the 


Which  gnve  our  meek  society  to  sway 
Tbe  sceptre  of  the  earth,  and  wield  the  keys 
Of  Hearen :  the  same  that  served  our  great  Loyola 
f  3  9trmix»  more  perilous,  when  piercing  with 
A  pfopbef 's  eye  the  stream  of  time,  he  spied 
Danger's  grim  form  beneath  its  placid  surface. 
Oar  Church,  tbo*  builded  on  a  rock,  he  knew 
Most  meet  conflicting  winds  of  doctrine ;  worse, 
Tbe  oaining  wave  of  infidelity  : 
Els  steeple,  topped  with  the  triumphant  cross. 
He  saw  already  trembling  at  tbe  gate 
Of  Heairan :  the  magie  keys  bad  lost  their  charm ; 
The  booa,  even  of  immortal  bliss,  dim  shadowed 
Beyond  the  vale  of  Death,  more  famtly  touched 
Kaa*s  slaggisb  soul,  than  pleasures  palpable 
To  aeoae-    Tbe  glory  of  the  Holy  See 

his  thooghiB :  be  sought,— and  found,— Ifae  meaae 


To  quell  her  foes  and  save  her  rocking  edifice  : — 
That  Key  of  Keys  which  opes  the  human  breast. 

Ntmao.    A  weapon  surer  than  the  conqueror's  sword. 

Saax.    More  potent  than  the  fabled  lever — ^for 
It  mmet  the  world.    Possessed  of  that,  his  followers. 
Knights  of  tbe  Viigin,  Soldiers  of  the  Pope, 
Went  forth  to  cope  with  men— ^nd  conquer  them. 

Nunao,    In  Sees'  hands  it  was  not  like  to  fail. 

Smz,    Once  found,  it  could  not  fail.    Entering  at  will 
Sin*s  secret  chamber,  1  ei^lored,  unseen. 
Its  dark  recesses — read  the  Statesman  craft ; 
The  Hero's  fesrs ;  the  Patriot's  selfish  schemes 
For  public  weal ;  and  found  the  paradox 
A  troth — ^that  virtue  is  but  vice  disguised. 
Vice, — a  mean  coin  of  basest  metal, — passes 
Oft  but  for  what  'tis  worth;  while  virtue,-«- 
That  same  base  coin  with  gilded  coat, — is  palmed 
Upon  the  world  for  solid  gold.    Pelf  rules 
The  mass :  the  elect  by  pride,  ambition,  and 
Vain  glory  swayed.    Hence,  Scipio  was  forbearing ; 
Lucretia  chaste  ;  and  Aristides  just : 
Hence  needy  Cato  spumed  a  bribe ;  and  Curtius 
Leapt  the  gulf. 

Passing  the  common  herd« 
I  sought  the  aspiring  chiefs ;  with  odious  truth 
Painted  the  changeful  mob.    Place,  titles,  gold,—* 
Convincing  proofs ; — gave  to  their  eager  hopes ; — 
And  led  them  back  by  interest's  golden  chain 
To  duty.    Well ;  let  moralists  declaim ; — 
Say,  does  not  Hekvea  itself  reward  repentant  guilt? 

Aimdo.    The  end  doth  sanctify  the  means ;  and  such 
The  golden  tenet  of  our  Holy  Older. 

San.    In  brief^  for  one  whose  prudish  modesty 
Declined  the  boon  he  eraved,  thousands  I  found 
More  honest  who  obeyed  their  hearts :  for  one 
Riego,  scores  of  Abisbals.    Thus  count 
We  on  a  host.    The  High  Orandesa,  prompt 
To  serve  the  King,  that  they  may  rule  the  mass  : 
The  church,  with  pillars  based  upon  the  throne 
It  proudly  canopies,  will  lend  its  aid. 
Like  Heaven's  magnificent  dome  to  shelter  that 
On  which  it  rests :  while  those  who  won  their  way 
By  noisest  yells  'gainst  venal  power  will  prove 
Power's  surest  props. 

iVtiaoo.  How  doth  my  heart  revive : — 

Well  hast  thou  toiled. 

iSscr.  O  that  the  King  had  nerve 

To  bear  him  up !  The  very  dogs  who,  if 
He  flee,  will  bark  and  bite,  would,  were  he  firm. 
Turn  their  vile  backs,  or  lick  his  hand  for  favor. 
But  soon  our  doubts  must  be  resolved.    Till  then, 
I  bid  your  Eminence  adieu  \ 

Nuncio.  Heaven  speed 

Good  Saes ! 

Soar.    Short  be  the  interval  that  parts  ns — 
Happy  the  moment  we  shall  meet  again. 

[EXKUKT. 

SCENE  II. 

TluBaUofihaCwte;  TktCorteainaunon:  RiBOoPrcti- 
dent :  7*he  JUberaU  and  ServUea  on  opponU  tide* :  Abisbal, 
BalI/ASTBBOS,  afid  MoBXLi.0  on  the  back  benefua  ;  A  table 
with  Papen:  Th»  Saeratary  reading. 

See.    *'  Spaniards !  a  faction  rules  your  land  which  holds 
**  Your  King  in  durance ;  menaces  his  life ; 
"  And  tamts  with  poisonous  breath  the  air  of  France. 
*'  'TIS  time  to  check  this  anarchy  which  thus 
**  Disturbs  Spain's  and  tbe  world's  repose.    But  France 
"  Wars  not  with  Spain.    Your  flag  alone  shall  float, 
**  Your  provinces  be  ruled,  in  Ferdinand's  name. 
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"  Sprung  from  the  Boarfoon  blood,  I  come  to  free 
"  Your  captive  monarch  ;  save  your  suffering  prieets ; 
"  And  rescue  Spain  from  slavery.    That  done, 
**  We  seek  again  our  homes,  protid  to*  have  restored 
"  Your  happinesa  and  bonor.-^XoiiM  ArUwu." 

Riego.    Seiiors !  Ye've  heard  the  high  behests  of  France. 
Disclaiming  war,  already  she  hath  forced 
Bidazoa's  neutral  stream,  and  plants  her  foot 
Upon  the  neck  of  Spain.    Like  hungry  wolves 
Adown  the  Pyrenees  her  legions  rash 
Upon  our  plains,  eager  for  Spanish  blood. 
Aye !  roused  by  th'  outcry  of  a  baffled  tyrant, 
The  league  of  despots  haste  to  avenge  his  cause. 
A  second  Bourbon  comes  to  give  us  law ; 
And  loose  the  hand  of  Spain's  unnatural  son  :•— 
A  parricide  at  heart.    Shame  !.  Tenfold  shame 
On  France !  whose  giddy  sons  ent  sei^ng  Freedom*i 
Torch,  fired  her  holy  temple,  and  would  now, 
Breaking  God*s  primal  law,  wrap  th'  eanb  in  darkness. 
Must  Spaniards  quaff  this  cop  of  infamy? 
Like  passive  slaves  submit,'-and  be  forgiven? 
Or  trusting  to  the  God  of  battles,  teach 
The  meddling  Gaul,  Spain  needs  no  foreign  han<{, — 
And  least  of  all  a  Bourbon's — to  mainuln 
Her  freedom  or  her  honors    Sefiors !  Your  aasHrer. 

Abi§.    Seiiors !  A  hundred  thousand  bayonets  gleam 
O'er  Spain :  yonr  wisdom,  still  may  rescue  her ; 
Your  rashness  make  her  fields  a  lake  of  bfood. 
Is  war  a  pastime,  think  ye,  to  be  pfayed 
With  empty  coffers  ?  troops  half  clothed,  half  armed, 
Dispirited  ?  'gainst  numbers  t#ice  their  own, — 
Whom  one  day's  march  may  bring  upon  Madrid  T 

Banot.    Who  stops  to  count  his  country's  eoeniter? 
'Tis  not  their  vidor : — tieachery  at  home 
Invites  them  on.    Were  all  who  murmur  true,- 
These  skipping  Gauls  would  show  the  morning  siAi 
Their  homeward  tracks  upon  the  mountain  snows. 

ISev.  Voice;     Tme,  Banot,  tru§\] 

Ferrer.    Aye !  Senors  !  Well  the  Royal  Dake  hatb  said, 
A  faction  eiirses  Spain  : — a  vile  French  faction 
Is  it,  longing  tor  leap  into  bis  arms. 

Ruis.    A  foul  conspiracy,  hatched  in  the  palace  ; 
And  this  day,  I  triiSt,  here  to  be  strangled! 

Ahie.    Arrows  when  shot  in  air,  are  apt  to  falT 
Upon  the  bowmain's  head.    Abisbal's  honor 
Questioned,  hefe  or  elsewhere,  finds  a  ready  foucber. 
[Touehee  hte  eword.} 

Ruis.    Abisbal's  sword,  which  leaps  not  forth  to  meet 
The  foes  of  Spain,  will  never  daunt  her  friends. 

Riego.    [IZtf^  the  beU."]    Senors !  No  place  is  this  for 
warlike  weapons 
Or  bloody  feuds.    Ye  wander  from  the  questiotf : — 
Your  answer  to  the  Duke. 

Rme.    What  need  of  answer  ?  Rather  tear 
The  canting  manifesto  into  shreds ! 
Then  trample  it  beneath  our  feet— fbll  inr 
His  envoy's  face — and  send  him  hack  to  tell 
His  Master.    [Cheere.] 

'Ferrer.  Nay,  best  use'  the  trashy  stuff 

As  wadding  for  our  cannon,  and  so  mkke 
It  carry  its  own  answer  back ;  'twill  go' 
The  quicker. 

5ev/.  Yeitee,    Right!  Ferrer!  Right! 

MorUlo.    Senors,  this  is  no  time  for  jests. 

BaUaeteroi.    True,-  Morillo ;  nor  will  these  air<fun  pellets 
fright  the  French. 

Alfia,    The  Duke  still  proffers  peace :  why  spurn  bis 
friendship? 
Why  doubt  his  royal  word  ? 

Arguelles,  I  fear,  my  friends, 

Ye're  rash  with  our  good  King's  gooif  Cousin  and  Brother. 


Hath  he  not  led  his  Cordon  Samtaire 

Across  our  snowy  barrier,  here, — into 

The  very  midst  of  pestiIence,~'lo  fright 

ft  dff  with  gdns  and  tnimpets  ?  [A  Ungh.]  HowtbeodouU 

His  royal  word — ye,  who  know  princes  are 

Mirrors  of  Truth  and  Honor?  Mark  ye,  [Reait.]  "Frmct 

**  Ware  nei  with  iS^pom"— why,  no  !  Sbe  doth  but  send 

Her  hundred  thousand  bayonets  to  eosors 

Our  peace !  She  would  have  us  free — ^free  ss  henelf,— 

And  sends  her  hundred  thousand  slaves  to  teach  ut 

Freedom !  She  wonld  annul  our  naughty  law ; 

Giving  instead,  sage  pandects — much  ap{Hoved, 

At  LAybach  and  Troppau.    She  is  our  friend ; 

Our  ally :  come  to  rescue  Spain  from— Spaniards— 

And  give  her  to  the  care  of  Oeuia  stad  Calmocks !  [Ckm 

from  the  Idberaie.] 
How  can  w«  Chank  enough  such  friends  who,  from 
Sheer  love,  would  force  us  to  be  free  ?  Wage  war 
To  give  us  peace ; — an(f  otily  cut  our  throats 
To  make  us  happy !  But  vlhy — why  this  vile 
Hypocrisy  expose,  seen  and  despised 
By  every  honest  bean?  'TIS  Liberty, 
My  frietadls-nhiil,  that's  the  pestilence  whose  spread 
These  holy  allies  dread— 'What  tyrant  doth  not? 
O,  shame !  that  England— Sidney's  England— viewi 
With  freezing  look  the  deKth<«trife  of  a  people 
Left  by  the  world^^n  the  world's  eanse— alone, 
To  meet  the  damnlsd  conspiracy  of  Kings. 
But  spite  of  open  foe  and  trsaebeioos  friend 
Spain  shall  be  free.    Let  the  proud  Bourbon  come! 
When  France  appeals  to  ber  cniaading  Saint, 
Spain  shall  invoke  her  Ood — the  God  of  Jostioe— 
Who  crowned  her  arms  at  Ronceavaax  and  Qaeoua. 

[Ckeerefrom  the  Uerok.] 

[Several  members  of  the  King's  party  rise  to  tpnl^ 
Enter  at  the  door  of  the  Ante-chamber  Sacz  and  a  tf  »• 

SXNOBB.] 

Officer,    A  message  from  his  Majesty ! 
Riego.  Be  seated, 

Senors!   the  royal  message  claims  preesdenoe. 

\The  MissKNGBB  advaneee  and  hands  a  paper  to  th  Stc- 
BBTABY.     SaBZ  Remains.} 

See.    [Reads.]     "  Our  health  yet  nMds  npnen  is» 
cares  of  state — 
"  We  hope  anon,  in  person,  we  may  gieet 
**  The  Cortes :  meanwhile,  through  our  trusty  Sees, 

Near  by,  we'll  hearken  to  your  grievaooes, 

If  any  such  ye  have,  and  thereupon 

Make  known  to  ye  our  pleasure.     I,  the  Kieg, 

Ferrer.    A  fetch !  a  worn-out  triok  to  dodge  the  1a«'> 
Pursuit.    'Tis  but  the  King's  old  malady  ; 
A  civil  and  most  cbuMier-Uke  complaint 
Which,  at  his  biddinqg,  comes  and  goes. 

Rvis.  Don  Joaquin 

Doth  err :  'tis  a  rebelUoua  ague  which 
Irreverently  hath  seised  on  Majesty  ; 
Nor  will  yield  save  to  mighty  AngooSeaie. 
If  Ferdinand  ooutemn^ur  summons,  and 
Stand  mute,  'tiv  proof  of  gutU. 

Arg.  Whene'er  the  king 

Faileth  in  duty  io  the  realm,  the  Ghnrter 
Holds  him  no  longer  capable  of  rule  ; 
And  all  his  povi^ers  devolve  upon  llie  Cortes. 

AUs.    His  Majesty  responds  thtMtb  Bmti  sad  aick 
His  right. 

Riego.    Of  right  the  King  doth  nti  aiMlic  «s : 
All  others  by  coorlesy  alone, 

Ahs.    To  one  accused,  the  boon  #as  ne'er  denied 
To  ttiye  by  prai^  hir  defence ;  vKmkl  y« 
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Coodemo,  ODbeud  ?  Or  fear  ye,  Saez  may 
Confoaad  your  learned  orators  ? 

*ffl*  In  this 

The  Kiog*!  free  choice  should  be  indulged  :— then  let 
Hiffl  heax  through  Saes'  earv,  and  speak  by  Saez'  mouth. 
[SnL  Voices,]    Leave  !  Leave  /  a  weai  for  Saez. 
Ritgo.   If  ooae  gainsay,  Don  Victor  is  received. 
[Sea  adoanem  and  takes  his  seat  near  the  centreqf  the  Halli] 
Aba.  [TaktHg  off  his  hat.}    Senors,  let  not  unseemly 
haste  overleap 
All  courtesy.    We  hold  the  King  as  present ; 
Yer,  fit  we  oorered ;  and  the  threatning  rod 
R«laistitspUce.   iAU of  the  King^s party  take  i^  their  haU,] 
^f^'  Whence  in  Abishal  springs 

This  new-born  zeal  for  royalty  ?  this  deference 
For  rank,— though  held  by  wretches  who  disgrace  it? 
I  do  Rffleiaber  now ;  for  Caius  Csnar 
His  Tik  Courtiers  claimed  it,— and  next,  for  that 
Fv  voithier  brate,  Csesar^s  fburfooted  consul. 
&?».   Remove  the  rod.    [The rod  is  removed.}    In  all 
that  doth  concern 
The  King,  Don  Victor  hath  free  scope  to  speak. 

Satz.  Thanks,  Senor  :  thanks  to  all.  And  now  since  'tis 
Oir  SoTereign*8  will,  and  Saez  may  therefore  speak 
Fnelj  in  his  behalf,  I  do  demand 
On  wlai  pretence,  the  f*atber  of  his  Country— [Loots  to- 

^nrds  the  inscr^dion.}* 
Spain's  lawful  Prince — for  so  has  God  ordained  him-— 
^hile  toiling  for  God*s  gloiy— and  for  Spain's— 
Bj  sacrilegious  hands  has  thus  been  seized  : — 
E'en  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  palace  ? 
^'^  here  the  mystery  will  explain  ?— or  who— 
Who  vindicate  the  wrong?— I  pause  for  answer. 

^rpidks.    O !  Specious  ignorance  \  Don  Victor  Saez ! 
The  conscience^keeper  of  the  King, — foigets 
The  acts  himself  advised,  from  which  even  fiends 
Had  ahniok  appalled,  and  innocently  asks, 
Bf  vfaat  authority  the  victims  dare 
Resist 

R^  [Asidtto  Ferrer.}   Now  Fener  that  vile  monk  will 
face 
^lOQi,  the  ravenous  tiger  doth  the  lamb 
P^mc  for  very  kindness. 

Ftmr,   [Aside  to  Rtda.}    Aye :  or  swear 
A«ir  the  flying  lambkin's  life,  on  plea 
Of  tktnting  far  the  itgar's  bldod. 

&«*■  WeU  parried : 

Aipelks  ahows  his  training,  and  would  shun 
The  point  which  met  might  pierce  too  sharply.   Not 
Tbe  King's  misdeeds  the  question  now,  as  ye 
^wild  hate  it^bat  yours,  my  Senors,  yours.    Your  war- 

nat! 
T^lftw!  The  law !  Ye  attckle  much  for  Uw-* 

Which  makss  ye  greater  than  your  monareh:  Aye! 
Wlaw!  your  law! 

Arpidla.  And  why  may  we,  too,  not 

Appeal  to  that  high  source  whence  tyrants  falsely 
^«  their  fell  prerogatives,  and  say— 
"f ^  law  divine,  with  Hfe  impressed  on  aU 
That  breathe,  tanght  us  to  stay  the  bloody  arm 
l^piifted  to  destroy  us  ? 

^'  Wisely  doth 

Arpielles  cite  a  law  from  mortal  ken 
^  far  removed,  none  may  disprove  his  reading. 

ixgacaet.    Vainly  doth  Saes  deny  a  law  all  earth 
^^^i  proclaimed  in  thunders,  that  the  deaf 
^•J  l*ar  it :  traced  in  characters  of  light 
The  blind  must  see.    The  new  born  infant  owns 


*  In  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes  over  the  chsir,  is  this  iftscrip- 
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Its  force,  and  vengeful  insects  oft  have  taught 

It  to  the  doubting  sage.    But  if  alone 

Saez  know  not,  or  knowing,  disavow 

Heaven's  holy  law,  Spain's  written  statute  too 

Will  he  dispute— whieh  holds  all  Spaniards,  high 

And  low,  who  foreign  foes  shall  bring  within 

Her  realm,  or  aid  them  there,  for  outlawed  traitora  ? 

Saez.    Who  gave  that  law  to  Spain?  Who  but  her  kings? 
From  them  alone  comes  all  its  binding  foree. 
Monarohs  make  laws  for  subjects  to  obey : 
Not  chains  to  bind  themselves.    Sovereignty  needs 
Must  be  supremo ;  and  hence,  sbove  the  law. 
The  learned  Arguelles  scarce  will  question  this. 

ArgueUes.    'Tis  a  sound  tenet— strangely  unged  by  Saea : 
For  he  must  know,  what  Spain  herself  proclaims— 
iPoinU  to  m8criptiim.y    That  in  the  nation,  not  the  King, 

resides 
That  sovereignty  he  truly  paints  supreme. 
Rvis.    [Atide  to  Ferrer.}    The  Jesuit's  answered  now. 
Ferrer,  Who  cooquon  him 

Beats  Lucifer. 

Saez.    Error  on  error  piled— is  error  still : 
Your  boasted  edict  smacks  of  its  earthy  souroe. 
From  human  statutes  kings  derive  no  power ; 
Brook  no  restraint,    l^rom  loftier  fountains  flow 
Their  vast  prerogatives.    Ambassadora 
From  God,  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves  ; 
Or  only  that  obey  ordained  by  him 
Whose  power  they  wield. 

ArgueUes f  Who  plays  the  sophist  now  ? 

Point  Sliea  to  heaven,  ho  cannot  soar  so  high  : 
To  earth, — he  cannot  stoop  so  low.    But  now 
The  sky's  dense  curtain  from  his  eye  concealed 
Nature's  first  law ;  and  now  *tis  but  a  veil 
Of  gossamer  to  show  the  tyrant's  patent. 
Motiarchs  ere  now,  who  impiously  have  claimed 
A  warrant  from  above  for  their  misrule. 
Have  fearfully  been  taught  that  not  in  HeaTeit 
Alone  the  power  to  check  their  mad  caprice. 
Doth  Saez  forget  that  Athens  at  a  blow 
Cut  off  her  thirty  tyrants  ?  Tarquin ;— Caesar ; — 
Have  they  not  each  immortalized  a  Bi-utus  ? 
England  struck  off  a  Stuart's  head ;  and  France, 
A  Bddrbon's.    [Mummret]    Yet  were  Charles  and  Louis 

patterns 
Of  every  excellence  compared  with 

Members  of  the  Kings*  Party.    Treason!  Treason! 

Liberals.    Hear,  hear  I  Proceed. 

ArgueUes.  Must  I  not  paint  a  tyrant 

Lest  some  should  say—/  know  the  picture  ? 

Riego.    [Rings  bea.}  Proceed. 

ArgueUes.    If  such  did  merit  death,  then  what  his  duo 
In  whom  concentres  every  vice — [mumutrs} — to  form 

[Murmurs.}    A  monster — Iconfused  cries  of  **  7V«a<oa" 

"  Order'*^'*  name  Aon"—"  name  Aim."] 
A  sensual,  treacherous,  bloody  monster — 

Saez.  Name  him — 

ArgueUes.  His  name  doth  stare  us  in  the  faee.  [Points 
to  inscription.  Great  coition  ;  criee  of  **  Treason  /*' 
Brave  ArgueUes  !} 

Riego.    Order  must  be  restored.    [Rings  beU.} 
[Arguelles  takes  his  seat.} 

Ruis.    [Aside  to  Ferrer.]    A  home  thrust — Ferrer. 
Poof  Saez !  He's  sadly  gored.    Stone  still— Dead !  dead ! 

Ferrer.    Lo,  then,  a  miracle  !  The  dead  hath  risen  ! 

iSoez.    And  comes  Arguelles  here- before  the  worlds- 
To  chaunt  the  praise  of  regicides  and  traitors  ? 
To  preach  rebellion,  and  to  draw  his  text 


*  In  front  of  the  lower  gallery  is  inscribed  "  La  Sobe- 
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From  distant  land  and  age  remote  ?  Our  eottnti7« 
Heaven  be  praised,  shapes  not  her  polity 
By  foreign  models ;  nor  doth  precedents 
Supply  to  prop  the  cause  of  anarchy. 

Arguellet.    Thanks,  thanks  to  Sees,  who  lauds  her 
bright  Example. 
Til)  Monks  became  her  masters,  in  what  region 
Of  the  earth  dwelt  spirits  more  bold  and  free.    Our  sires 
Abjured  the  creed  by  their  degenerate  sons 
Espoused.    Stern  Arragon,  with  rugged  hand, 
Seating  his  monarch  on  the  throne,  this  lesson 
Taught  him.—/,  wAotepoiocr  gmjMstet  Mine, 
Make  thee  my  king,  provided  thou  reaped* $t 
My  rigkU:  if  aol—MOT.    And  his  lorely  partner. 
The  fair  Castile,  in  her  un wedded  prime. 
Brutal  Orduno  and  the  stubborn  Henry 
Stript  of  the  regal  robe  7  Who  here  so  base 
Would  justify  their  crimes,  or  mourn  their  fate  T 
Such  be  his  doom,  who,  to  aTiation's  rain. 
Shall  power  perrert,  confided  for  its  good. 

Saez.    And  who  doth  here  indict  his  lawful  King  7 
Or  what  the  mighty  crimes  he  could  commit 
At  which  his  factious  subjects  dare  take  umbrage  f 

Arguelles  recounts  Tsrioua  acts  of  Royal  misrule  and  op- 
pression : 

Saez.    Such  rant  in  Plaka  matob,  would,  methinks, 
Find  fitter  audience.    *    *    The  proofs--the  proofii ! 

Thus  challenged  Riboo  steps  forth,  and  produces  the  king's 
letter  to  Angouleme— found  on  his  Chaplain,  ViirasssA. 
Tarious  punishments  are  proposed— death,  deposition, 
exile,  dec. ;— but  finally,  through  the  treachery  of  Abiabal, 
Ballesteroa,  and  Morillo,  the  King  is  acquitted.  He  is 
then  conducted  by  Mina  from  the  Antechamber  thraagb 
the  ball ;  where  terrified  by  the  stem  lesolntion  of  Riego, 
Mina,  dec,  to  obtain  some  pledgee  for  fntars  eeenrity  to 
Spain,  he  girea  such  as  content  the  greater  part  of  the 
Liberals,  and  retires,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
lace. Riego,  Mina,  dec.,  hold  a  abort  colloquy  secretly 
watched  by  Sees.  Without  are  heard  ahouto  of  *<  IhaA 
to  the  mtion  ?**  Dawn  with  Riego  ?**  dec. 

Mina.  Hah!  Hearken  to 

Your  doom  and  Spain's.    Ye  are  doped,  and  all  k  lost. 

Ri^o,  Never !  while  Mina  wears  a  aword. 

Mina.  A  toy ! 

An  idle  toy,  sleeping  within  its  sheath. 
When  forth  it  ahould  have  leapt  to  rescue  Spain. 

Riego.    Think'st  not,  my  friend,  that  Spain  may  yet  be 
safe. 
Her  councils  shaped  by  AigueDes  T 

ArgtieOee.  Rather  say 

Her  forces  led  by  thee  and  Mina. 

Mina.  Tush  I 

A  feint !  the  monk  and  his  bribed  minions  laughed 
To  see  ye  duped. 

Argudtee.    This  night  the  pledge  redeemed. 

Mina.    But,  say  *tis  forfeit  f 

Riego.  Let  him  play  os  false  : 

Isle's  brare  band— thy  Nararrese — at  call  :— 
Thy  sword  will  do  its  office ;  aye,  and  mine 
Shall  hew  the  marble  from  his  heart  whereon 
To  build  Spain's  peace. 

Mina.  Now  spring  my  hopes  afresh. 

Riego,    Short  breathing  time  is  left  us  to  prepare. 

Mina.    Minutes  shall  do  the  work  of  hours. 


Ferdinand's  terrors  ranish  on  reaching  his  Psisce.  Then 
he  receivea  the  gratulations  of  his  eoaiiien  on  Us  tri* 
umph  over  the  Liberals. 

let.  Courtier.  A  glorious  victory! 

2nd  Cour.    A  routl  A  rout ! 

K.  Ferd.    Sooth,  twas  no  less :  All  Madrid 
Greeted  our  triumph.    Heard  ye  the  shouts  ! 

lit.  Cour.  No  voice  did  cheer  more  loudly  than  myowB. 

2nd.  Cour.     One  sounded  'hove  the   rest— ^'lonf  Set 
the  King  r 
'Twas  mine. 

let.  Monk.    ** Ihath  to  the  NaUanr  That  the  nott  I 
raised,  which  drowned  the  rest. 

3rd  Cour.  But  marked  ye  how 

That  note  was  lost  when  on  yet  higher  key 
"  The  King!  The  AheohOe  KingT  burst  froaimyKpi, 
And  straight  was  echoed  by  a  thousand  tongues. 

Chamorro.     Chamorro  spied  ye;  burrowiog  'mid  the 
crowd  ;— 
Till  rose  the  cry,  "  Riego  cornea  r  •*  Ah,  Mmar 
And  then,  like  mice,  away  ye  scampered.    Psbtw ! 
Pshaw  I  God  ne'er  made  your  peen  and  monks  forioMim. 

The  Courtiers  having  dispereed,  a  scheme  is  pluuwd  by 
Sabz  for  the  seizure  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Libenli- 
to  which,  having  been  abaolved  from  his  osU»  by  tht 
Pope's  Nuncio,  the  King  readily  assents. 

The  scene  changes  to  Riboo's  house.  After  a  brief  dit- 
logue,  during  which  Rieoo  presents  Diaz  with  the 
sword  of  his  father  [Poblibr,]  the  latter  retirv  «ith 
leave  to  join  the  band  of  lala,  and  Dona  Tiiuvi 
entera: 

Dma  Thereaa,    Some  spirit  sure  of  evil  baonls  tbi 
house. 
But  now  Diss  I  met — like  thee--qnite  lost 
In  thought,    in  soldier  triss  proudly  he  peat 
As  tbo'  he  knew  me  not.  Alinoet  I  fiuicied 
'Twas  Porlier's  self!  [Sighe.] 

Riego.  In  form  and  featoie  >-tyt, 

In  every  generous  quality  of  soul, — 
The  living  image  of  bis  mvidered  sire ! 
Yes :  Such  my  eariiest  frioad,  when  oor  yooag  hsMtt, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  ancient  lore,  and  firsd 
By  deeds  of  ancient  glory,  first  oommuned 
In  Salamanca's  learned  balls,  and  vowed 
Immortal  enmity  to  tyrants ! — Blasted 
Were  all  hia  buoyant  hopes !  And  Freedom  nearas 
His  fall !' 

Dtma  The.    But  Hope  may  poiaC  to  Foriier'B  ftiw) 
And  to  his  orphan  boy,  whom  Henven  hath  spaied 
To  twine  around  our  hearts,  and  emulate 
His  father's  virtues.    Say,  Meea  not  yonr  Poriier 
Still  in  oor  Diaaf 

J^Mgo.  Fond  ilkwion!  Yes; 

ni  cherish  it,  and  think  tie  Poilief^  aeU; 
Surviving  in  his  son  t'  avmige  kia  onooUy^ 
Injuries  and  his  own. 

Dima  The.    [Sighing  deeply.^   A  thorny  path 
I  fear  must  yet  be  trod  by  him  and  th«e. 

In  the  midst  of  these  fearful  anticipations,  the  npf«tri 
summons  to  meet  the  King's  council,  arrives.  Ri'^' 
attends  the  Messengen,  and  ia  treacherously  ooore;*^ 
to  a  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition. 

[Enp  or  Act  UI.] 
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THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

FHILADBLPHU:  L&A  AND  BLANCHARO. 

We  oolieed  the  fint  pwi  of  this  pnbiioation  in 
a  fumer  No.  It  baa  reached  Part  III— on  better 
ptper  and  larger  type,  than  the  New- York  pobh- 
eatioos.  This  alao  ia  a  Tery  valaable,  cheap  and 
uefol  woric — for  95  eenta  the  No.  Formerly, 
Philadelphia  waa  the  great  mart  for  booka.  Bat 
New- York,  with  her  greedy  appetite  that  ia  awal- 
loviog  up  every  thing,  haa  atretehed  forth  her 
Jniida,  throagh  the  Meaara.  Harper,  after  this  branch 
of  trule  alao.  We  are  glad  to  aee  the  well-known 
aad  eaterpriaing  pohliahera  of  Philadelphia,  diapu- 
tio^  the  palm  of  cheap  literatare  with  her  rival  ais- 
ter,  New- York.  Meaara.  Lea  &  Bbinohard  coald 
not  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  aeleotion  of 
I  vork,  than  they  have  been  in  that  of  thia  Eoey- 
elopcdia.  We  have  not  apaoe  at  preaent  for  more 
tlaa  one  extract — intending  to  make  othera  from 
fame  NoV  And,  aa  earthqnakea  have  been  rife 
of  late — w9  wOl  let  Morray'a  Geographical  Ency- 
dopedn  apeak  for  itaelf  on  that  sabject : 

**  Om  emrihqwikes^  (md  the  changes  they  produce 

oa  the  earth^s  surfmce.    Werner  distinguiahea  two 

kinda  of  earthqaakea.    Some,  he  aaya,  appear  to 

be  eoDneeted  with  a  particnlar  volcano,  and  to  have 

tlm  fbeaa  in  the  aame  region  aa  it.    They  are 

<H^y  felt  to  the  diatance  of  a  few  leagnea  aronnd, 

aod  their  paroxyama  are  almoat  alwaya  eonnected 

with  tboae  of  the  volcano.    Othera,  which  appear 

to  have  their  focva  at  a  maeh  greater  depth,  aod 

whoee  ^feeta  are  much  greater,  are  propagated  to 

imoienae  distancea  with  incredible  celerity,  and  are 

felt  afaaosl  at  the  aame  time  at  pointa  thooaanda  of 

nilea  distmnt  from  each  other.     Some  of  the  latter, 

hswever,  approach  the  former,  and  are  BtUi  eon- 

oeeted  with  volcanic  phenomena.    Thoa,  during 

the  eatthfnake  which  overturned  lima  in  1740, 

and  which  waa  one  of  the  moat  terriUe  that  haa 

been  recorded,  four  volcanoes  opened  in  one  night, 

and  the  agitation  of  the  earth  ceaaed. 

^  UnwersaHiy  of  earthquakes.  If  in  the  more 
violeat  we  include  the  alighter  agitationa  of  the 
eanh'a  amrftoe  in  particular  places,  earthqaakea 
may  be  aaid  to  be  universal  or  general,  and  we 
may  afltim  that  no  considerable  country  ia  entirely 
exempted  fiom  them.  Sandy  deaerta  and  fertile 
regioDo,  primitive,  aecondary,  and  tertiary  hilla, 
extensive  plains,  and  even  marshy  districta  but  lit- 
tle elevated  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  afford  no 
proteetioB  againat  theae  destructive  phenomena, 
which  are  equally  prevalent  in  cold,  in  temperate, 
aad  in  tropical  climates.  They  are,  however, 
generally  conaidered  more  frequent  near  to  coaata ; 
thoa  Syria*  the  eoaata  and  islanda  of  Asia,  Aone- 
riea,  the  European  eoaats  of  the  Mediterranean, 
aad  Iceland,  are  most  subject  to  them ;  while  the 
plaina  of  Africa,  Aaia  and  the  North  of  Earope 
are  laaat  eo^oaed.    Viewing  the  whole  earth,  and 


including  every  slighter  agitation,  earthqnakea  ap- 
pear to  be  exceedingly  nameroos,  and  it  may  be 
maintained  that  not  a  week  paases  in  which  the 
earth*a  anrlaee  in  aome  place  or  other  ia  not  more 
or  less  agitated.  The  great  number  of  concua- 
sions  observed  in  civiliied  countries,  and  the  &ct 
that  aome  districts  are  constantly  agitated  by  them, 
entitle  ua  to  draw  the  conelosion.  Their  return  in 
the  places  most  subject  to  them,  and  in  the  plaoea 
where  they  are  leaa  frequent,  is  not  regulated  by 
any  precise  period  of  time.  Their  appearance  ia 
not  connected  with  any  particular  season  of  the 
year  or  atate  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they  take  place 
by  day  aa  well  aa  by  night. 

"  Phenomena  of  earthquakes.  The  phenomena 
peculiar  to  earthqnakea  are  ia  themaelves  suffi- 
ciently simple.  They  consist  in  tremblings  and 
oscillationa  of  the  earth's  surface,  called  ahocka ; 
extending  over  greater  or  smaller  tracts  of  country, 
and  frequently  following  a  particular  direction. 
The  ahocka  appear  at  first  chiefly  aa  perpendicular 
heavinga ;  then  aa  horiiontal  undulationa  or  oscil- 
lations ;  lastly,  in  aome  instancee,  there  ia  a  vio* 
lent  agitation :  the  motion  ia  more  or  less  rotatory. 
If  to  these  we  add  the  rending,  slipping,  rising  and 
sinking  of  the  ground,  the  violent  agitationa  of 
the  sea,  lakea,  rivera  and  springs ;  consisting,  in 
springs,  in  their  drying  up  or  bursting  forth  with 
great  violence;  in  lakea,  rivers,  and  the  ocean, 
in  their  fallifig  and  rising,  and  rushing  backwards 
and  forwarda,  owing  to  the  ainking  and  riaing  of. 
the  land,  we  obtain  an  enumeration  of  the  prin* 
cipal  phenomena.  Aa  the  aubject  ia  very  into- 
reating,  we  ahall  view  it  aomewhat  in  detail,  and 
under  the  following  heads :  1.  Shocks.  9.  Extent 
of  earthquakes.  3.  Duration  of  shocks.  4.  Mag- 
nitude of  renta  formed,  and  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  them.  6.  Elevation  and  aubsidence  of 
the  land.  6.  Agitations  in  the  sea.  7.  Notice  of 
particular  earthqnakea. 

"  1.  Shocks.  The  slightest  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, cooaisting  of  perpendicular  heavinga  and 
horiaontal  undulationa,  commonly  produce  renta  in 
houaea,  moving  light  objects  in  them,  aa  artidea  of 
furniture.  Peraooa  unacquainted  with  the  phe- 
nomenon, or  who  do  not  perceive  it  from  the  aob- 
terraneooa  noiae  resembling  thunder  which  accom- 
paniea  it,  feel  unsteady  while  in  their  beds,  but  pac- 
Ueulariy  when  aitting,and  believe  themselves  seised 
with  a  audden  giddineas.  The  ahocka  proceed 
gradually  to  be  more  violent,  and  then  they  are 
very  easily  perceived  even  by  the  inexperienced. 
Then  the  moat  substantial  buildings  are  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  the  inbabitanta  buried  beneath  their 
ruins :  while  buildings  of  a  lighter  construction  are 
only  rent,  aad  very  alender  reed  huts  are  least  of 
all  exposed  to  destruction.  In  some  cases  the 
fracturing,  or  aa  it  were  trituration,  surpasses  de- 
scription. Hence,  for  the  plainest  reasons,  it  ia 
moat  dangeroos  to  remain  n  hooaea  or  inhabited 
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places ;  but  even  the  fields  and  ixMnintains  them- 
selves afford  no  perfect  security,  inasmuch  as  the 
fields  frequently  in  some  places  open  into  fissures, 
and  are  rent  asunder ;  while  mountains  are  not  only 
rent,  but  slide  down  into  the  valleys,  dam  up  rivers, 
form  lakes,  and  cause  inundations.  Although  the 
desolation  produced  by  these  coitvnlsions  exceeds 
all  description,  this  is  much  more  the  case  with  the 
rotatory  motions ;  a  species  of  motion,  however, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  denied  Yny  some 
geologists.  In  proof  of  it,  however,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  during  the  earthquake  of  Catania, 
whose  general  direction  was  from  S.  E.  to  N. 
W.,  many  statues  were  turned  round,  and  a  large 
mass  of  rock  was  turned  d5^  from  South  to  East. 
But  the  rotatory  motion  was  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso,  on  the 
19di  November,  1893,  by  which  many  houses 
were  turned  roond,  and  three  palm-trees  were  found 
twisted  round  one  another  like  willows.  These  ro- 
tatory motions  of  masses  of  rock  are  particularly  in- 
teresting when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  fiiults  or  shifts  among  strata  in  non- vul- 
canic districts.  It  is  only  the  slighter  earthquakes 
that  pass  by  with  a  single  shock ;  in  most  of  them 
more  shocks  follow  at  short  intervals,  and  for  the 
roost  part  the  nomber  is  proportioned  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  concussion.  The  first  shock  is  some- 
times the  most  powerful,  but  the  second  is  as  often, 
if  not  oftener,  equally  violent.  Further,  the  con- 
cussions are  also  repeated  after  longer  intervals, 
as  the  earthquakes  in  Syria,  that  sometimes  con- 
tinue for  a  number  of  months,  with  longer  or  shorter 
intermissions ;  but  the  first  catastrophe  is  generally 
the  most  violent  and  destructive. 

'*  S.  Extent  of  earthquakes.  It  is  the  agitation 
of  the  sea  that  points  out  the  great  extent  of  •  the 
tracts  of  land  convulsed  by  earthquakes.  In  this 
respect,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  was 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  violent  that  ever 
visited  Europe.  In  consequence  of  it,  by  the  con- 
cussion on  the  bottom,  or  momentary  rising  or  up- 
heaving of  the  submariile  land,  the  sea  overflowed 
the  coasts  of  Sweden,  England,  and  Spain,  and  of 
the  islands  of  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Martinique 
in  America.  In  Barbadoes,  the  tide  which  rises 
only  98  inches,  rose  80  feet  in  the  bay  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  water  appeared  as  black  as  ink,  owing  pro- 
bably to  bituminous  matter  thrown  up  from  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  On  the  1st  of  November,  when 
the  concussion  was  most  violent,  the  water  at  Oua- 
daloupe  retreated  twice,  and  on  its  retam  rose  in 
the  channel  of  the  island  to  a  height  of  from  10  to 
12  feet.  Similar  appearances  were  witnessed  at 
Martinique.  A  wave  of  the  sea,  60  feet  high, 
overflowed  a  part  of  the  city  «f  Cadis ;  and  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  such  as  Geneva,  were  ob- 
served to  be  in  commotion  six  hoars  after  the  first 
shock.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  agitations  were 
noticed  in  lake  Ontario,  in  October,  1755.    During 


the  earthquake  at  Lima,  1586,  a  wave  of  the  sea 
rose  84  feet  high  in  the  harbor  of  Callao.  Dohng 
the  earthquakes  in  Calabria  in  1783,  the  aea  not 
only  overflowed  the  coast  and  drowoed  many  peo- 
ple, but  was  in  general  so  much  agitated  that  the 
guns  on  shipboard  sprung  from  the  deck  to  a  height 
of  several  inches. 

"  3.  Slipping  of  mountains.  Besides  the  com- 
mon operations  of  earthqaakes  already  mentiooed, 
others  occur  that  do  not  immediately  succeed  the 
concussions,  and  therefore,  happen  less  fieqaendr. 
To  these  belong  the  sliding  down  of  parts  of  noon- 
tains,  as  at  Dobratch  in  1345,  and  the  faHing  to- 
gether of  two  mountains  in  Jamaica  in  1692,  by 
which  the  bed  of  a  river  was  dammed  ap.  lo  the 
latter  i^ace,  a  part  of  a  mountain  slid  down  lod 
covered  many  plantations ;  the  city  of  Port  Royil 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  eight  fathoms ;  and  a  plain  ot' 
1000  acres  fell  in,  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it. 

'*  4.  Duration  of  shocks.    Single  shocb  fre- 
quently succeed  one  another  very  rapidly,  and  often 
after  greater  or  smaller  intervals  of  time;  ibeyare 
occasionally  single,  frequently  very  numerooB;  and 
in  volcanic  districts,  shocks  sometimes  happen  alter 
a  lapse  of  months  or  years,  aure  then  followed  by 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  even  periods  of  10 
or  100  years.     In  regard  to  this,  it  is  remaikible 
that  since  the  earthquake  which  in  1204  ahook 
Antioch,  Damascus,  and  Tripoli,  Syria  was  spared 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  centary,  al- 
though no  region  of  the  earth  suffers  more  fros 
these  destructive  phenomena  than  that  country.  I^ 
is,  in  short,  diflicnit  to  define  the  duration  of  a  ain- 
gle  shock.    It  is  undoubtedly  brief  in  general ;  aod 
in  slighter  shocks,  witnessed  by  tranquil  spectators 
and  consequently  observed  with  greater  atteotioo. 
it  is  not  longer  than  a  few  seconds.    In  the  giet^^ 
convulsions,  for  instance  at  Lima,  Caraccas,  Cala- 
bria, Catania,  Zante,  Antioch,  &c.,  the  time  is 
reckoned  from  fifty  seconds  to  one  minute  and  five 
seconds,  or  indefinitely  from  a  few  minotea  to  a 
few  seconds.    When  we  consider  how  exceedingly 
distracted  the  attention  is  when  the  shock  is  fii^ 
perceived,  that  the  duration  cannot  be  measiff^ 
by  means  of  a  watch,  but  by  snppositaon,  tsA 
that  by  such  a  mode  of  computation  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  reckoning  time  much  longer  than  it  reaD^ 
is,  we  may  with  great  probability  condade  that  tM 
duration  of  a  single  shock  does  not  go  beyond  i 
few  seconds,  and  we  may  affirm  that,  at  the  nioftj 
it  rarely  exceeds  half  a  minnt«. 

*•  6.  Magnitude  of  renU  formed  by  earthqutkfA 
These  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  many  falhoma  ^ 
extent.  They  have  eidier  a  direction  which  i( 
nearly  straight  or  more  or  less  winding,  or  the^ 
run  in  all  directions  from  a  centre.  Doring  i^ 
terrible  Calabrian  earthquakes  of  1763,  renta  wer< 
formed  of  great  dimensions;  in  the  territory  of  Sal 
Fill  there  was  formed  a  rent  half  a  mile  loog.tv^ 
fe«t  and  a  half  broad,  ^nd  twenty-fiw  f#et  de^; » 
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the  district  of  Plaiaano,  a  rent,  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
leogtb,  ooe  hnndred  and  ^\e  feet  broad,  and  thirty 
l£et  deep  opened ;  and  in  the  same  district  two 
gulfs  arose,  one  at  CerzuUi,  three  qoarten  of  a 
mile  long,  one  handred  and  fifty  feet  broad,  and 
sboat  ooe  hundred  feet  deep ;  and  another,  nearly 
a  qoarter  of  a  mile  long,  about  thirty  feet  broad, 
ud  two  hondred  and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  UUoa 
reiatestbat  in  the  earthquake  of  1746,  in  Peru,  a 
ml  took  place,  which  was  two  miles  and  a  half 
loDg,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide.  These  rents 
soffletimes  close  again ;  thus,  in  the  year  1603,  in 
ibe  island  of  Jamaica,  during  an  earthquake,  the 
groood  heaved  like  a  boiling  sea,  and  was  traversed 
by  Qumeiotts  rents,  two  or  three  hundred  of  which 
were  often  seen  at  a  time  opening  and  olosing  ra- 
pidly  again. 

"6.  Elwatian  and  subsidence  of  land  during 

emikquskes.    It  is  evident  that,  if  the  land  is  frao- 

taied  and  then  traversed  with  vast  rents  by  earth- 

qoakei,  that  portion  of  the  land  will  in  some  places 

sink  and  ia  others  rise,  and  this  not  once  but  several 

Uoes  in  the  same  place.    In  the  year  1773,  during 

3A  eniptioo  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Java, 

Ibe  ground  began  to  sink,  and  a  great  part  of  the 

volcano,  and  part  of  the  neighboring  country,  esti- 

sated  to  be  fifteen  miles  long  and  six  miles  broad, 

«as  swallowed  up.     During  the  earthqudce  at  Lis- 

boQ  in  17S5,  a  new  quay  entirely  disappeared ; 

tboQsanda  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  shelter  on 

It,  to  be  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  tottering  and  falling 

Gildings,  when  suddenly  the  quay  sunk  down  with 

its  thoosands  of  human  beings,  and  not  ood  of  their 

^  bodies  ever  floated  to  the  surface.    In  the 

year  1699,  daring  an  earthquake  in  Jamaica,  a 

inet  of  land  about  a  thousand  acres  in  extent  sank 

^vn  in  leas  than  a  minute,  and  the  sea  immediately 

**^  its  place.    On  the  north  side  of  the  island 

*^«al  kige  tracts  with  their  whole  popnktion 

vera  swallowed  op,  and  a  lake  appeared  in  their 

place  covering  above  a  thousand  acres.    Numerous 

eumplea  of  the  upraising  of  the  land  by  earth- 

quakes  might  be  given ;  we  shall  enumerate  a  few 

of  them.    On  the  19th  of  November,  1893,  a  most 

dreadfol  earthquake  visited  the  coast  of  Chili;  the 

^k  waa  felt  at  the  same  time  throughout  a  space 

^  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to 

^f^'   When  the  country  around  Valparaiso  was 

namioed  on  the  morning  of  the  shock,  it  was  found 

^t  the  entire  line  of  coast,  for  the  distance  of 

<Boie  than  a  hundred  miles,  was  raised  above  its 

Conner  level.    The  area  over  which  this  upraising 

took  place  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand 

«loare  milee :  the  rise  upon  the  coast  was  from 

^vo  to  foor  feet ;  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  inland, 

it  vu  estimated  from  five  to  seven  feet.    On  the 

I^  of  March  in  the  year  1700,  at  St.  Maria  di 

Niseomi,  aome  miles  from  Terranuovo,  near  the 

•outh  coaat  of  Sicily,  a  loud  subterranean  noise  was 

*^^  QBder  the  town  just  meutioiMd,  and  the  day 


after  earthquakes  were  felt ;  then  the  ground  gradu- 
Silly  sunk  down  for  a  circumference  of  three  Italian 
miles,  during  seven  shocks,  and  in  one  place  to  a 
depth  of  thirty  feet ;  as  the  subsidence  was  unequal, 
rents  were  formed,  some  of  which  were  so  wide 
that  they  could  not  be  leaped  over :  this  gradual 
sinking  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month.  About 
the  middle  of  this  period  an  opening  took  place  in 
the  subsiding  land,  about  three  feet  in  diameter ; 
through  these,  continued  to  flow,  for  three  hours,  a 
stream  of  mud,  which  covered  a  space  sixty  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  broad ;  the  mud  was  saltish 
and  composed  of  chalky  marl  and  a  viscid  clay, 
with  fragments  of  crystalline  limestope ;  it  smelt 
of  sulphur  and  petroleum.  On  the  16th  June 
1819,  at  Cutch,  in  Bombay,  a  violent  earthquake 
took  place,  during  which,  independent  of  other 
changes,  the  eastern  and  almost  abandoned  channd 
of  the  Indus  was  much  altered :  this  estuary  was, 
before  the  earthquake,  fordable  at  Lockput,  being 
only  a  foot  deep  when  the  tide  was  at  ebb,  at  flood 
tide  never  more  than  six  feet ;  bat  it  was  deepened 
at  the  fort  of  Luckput,  after  the  earthquake,  to 
more  than  eighteen  feet  at  low  water,  showing  that 
a  considerable  depression  had  taken  plaee.  The 
channel  of  the  river  Rnnn,  was  so  much  sunk  that, 
instead  of  being  dry  as  before,  during  that  period 
of  the  year,  it  was  no  longer  fordable  except  at 
one  place ;  and  it  ia  remarked  by  Captain  Macmur- 
doch, — and 'the  observation  is  of  high  ge<dogical 
import,  as  connected  with  the  formation  of  valleys, 
of  river  districts,  &c. — '  should  the  water  continue 
throughout  the  year,  we  may  perhaps  see  an  in- 
land navigation  along  the  northern  shore  of  Cutoh ; 
which,  from  stone  anchors,  &c.  still  to  be  seen, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  country,  I  believe  to  have 
existed  at  some  former  period.^  Sindree,  a  small 
mud  fort  and  village  belonging  to  the  Cutch  go- 
vernment, sitaated  where  the  Runn  joins  the  Indus, 
was  overflowed  at  the  time  of  the  shock.  The 
people- escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  tops  of  the 
houses  and  walls  are  now  alone  seen  above  water. 
In  the  year  1700,  in  the  Caraccas,  during  an  earth- 
quake, a  portion  of  granite  soil  sunk,  and  left  a 
lake  800  jrards  in  diameter,  and  from  eighty  to  an 
hundred  feet  deep ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  forest  of 
Aripao  which  sunk,  and  the  trees  remained  green 
for  several  months  under  water. 

**  7.  Agitations  of  the  sea.  We  have  already 
noticed,  in  a  general  way^  the  agitations  observed 
in  the  sea  during  earthquakes ;  we  shall  now  add 
some  particulars  illustrative  of  these  motions.  Du- 
ring the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1765,  the  sea  rose 
along  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  at  Cadiz  it  advanced 
in  the  form  of  vast  waves  sixty  feet  high.  At  Lis- 
bon about  sixty  thousand  persons  perished.  The 
sea  first  retired,  and  laid  the  bar  dry ;  it  then  rush- 
ed in,  rising  upwards  of  fifty  feet  above  its  ordi- 
nary level.  At  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  the  sea  rushed 
into  the  harbor,  and  invaded  the  land.    At  Tangier, 
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in  Africa,  it  rose  and  fell  eighteen  times  on  the 
eoast.  At  Fanohal,  in  Madeira,  it  rose  fifteen  feet 
above  high-water  mark ;  although  the  tide,  whieh 
ebbs  and  flows  there  seven  ieet,  was  then  half  ebb. 
Even  ships  at  sea,  a  considerable  distance  from 
land,  felt,  in  the  midst  of  these  convulsive  motions, 
as  if  hurried  across  a  ridge  of  rocks.  This  took 
place,  to  a  distance  of  100  or  270  nautical  miles 
from  the  coast,  during  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in 
1816.  During  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  the 
shock  was  feH  at  sea,  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  the 
west  of  Lisbon,  and  produced  nearly  the  same  feel- 
ing as  on  land.  At  San  Lucar,  the  captain  of  the 
Nancy  frigste  felt  his  ship  so  violently  agitated 
that  he  thought  he  had  struck  on  the  ground ;  but, 
on  heaving  the  lead,  found  he  was  in  deep  water. 
Captain  Glaric,  from  Derina,  in  N.  lat.  36^  84',  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  had  his  ship 
shaken  as  if  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  so  that 
the  seams  of  the  deck  opened.  Dr.  Shaw  relates, 
that  in  I7d4,  being  on  board  the  Gazelk),  an  Alge- 
rine  ship  of  60  guns,  they  felt  such  violent  shocks, 
one  after  another,  as  if  the  weight  of  twenty  or 
thirty  tons  had  been  let  fall  from  a  good  height  on 
the  ballast.  Schouten,  speaking  of  an  earthquake 
which  happened  in  the  Moluccas,  says,  that  the 
mountains  were  shdcen,  and  ships  that  were  at 
anchor  in  thirty  or  forty  fathoms*  water,  were  jerked 
-ss  if  they  had  run  ashore,  or  come  foul  of  rocks. 
Le  Genii  says, '  that  ships  at  sea  and  at  anchor  suf- 
fer, during  earthquakes,  such  violent  agitations  that 
they  seem  to  be  falling  asunder ;  their  guns  break 
loose,  and  their  masts  spring.' 

'*  8.  Notices  of  particular  earthquakes.  A  full 
account  of  all  the  principal  earthquakes  that  are 
known  would  much  exceed  our  limits ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  select  only  a  few  of  the  more  interesting. 

"  No  part  of  Europe  is  more  visited  by  earth- 
quiJies  than  Italy  and  the  neighboring  islands.  The 
first  earthquake  particularly  worthy  of  notice  was 
that  which,  in  the  year  63,  destroyed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Since  that  period  they  have  fre- 
quently visited  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  much  seldomer 
from  A.  D.  63  to  the  twelfth  century,  than  from 
that  period  till  modern  times,  that  is,  till  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  ^  Of  these  we  shall 
describe  one  of  the  most  recent  in  Calabria,  and 
another  of  still  later  date  in  Sicily. 

*'  Earthquake  of  1783.  The  earthquake  that  so 
much  aflfected  Calabria,  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Messina,  raged  at  unequal  periods  from  the  5th  of 
February  till  the  88th  of  March,  1 783.  According 
to  Sorcia,  its  principal  seat  was  the  small  town  of 
Oppido  in  the  neighborhood  of  Atramonte,  a  snow- 
covered  peak  of  the  Apennines.  From  this  point, 
says  Sir  WilHam  Hamilton,  around  to  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles,  comprehends  the  surface  of 
eomtry  which  snfi^red  most,  and  where  all  the 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed.  If  we  describe 
the  oirele  with  a  radius  of  seventy-two  milea»  it 


will  include  the  whole  country  whieh  wu  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  earthquake.    The  fint  ahock, 
on  the  5th  February,  in  two  minotes  threw  down 
the  greatest  part  of  the  houses  ia  all  the  ciliea, 
towns,  and  villages  from  the  western  aeelirities  of 
the  Apennines,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  to  Messint  in 
Sicily,  and  convulsed  the  whole  sorfaee  of  the 
country.    Another  shock,  which  took  place  oo  the 
d5th  of  March,  was  nearly  equally  Tiolent   The 
granite  chain*  which  extends  through  Calabria  from 
north  to  south  was  but  slightly  agitated,  the  prioei- 
pal  shocks  being  propagated  with  a  ware-like  ni»> 
Uon  through  the  tertiary  sands,  saod-stones,  and 
clays,  from  west  to  east.    It  was  remarked  that  the 
violence  of  the  shock  was  greatest  at  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  granite  and  tertiary  rocks,  ooea- 
sioned  probably  by  the  interruption  of  the  andala- 
tory  movement  of  the  softer  strata  by  the  harder 
granite.    The  granite  range  also  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  shocks  to  the  countries  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mountain-range.    Abont  900 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed,  more  than  m 
hundred  hills  slid  down,  fell  together,  dammed  ap 
rivers,  and  formed  lakes :  numerous  rests,  often  of 
vast  magnitude,  were  formed ;  many  sobsideoeea 
and  also  upraisings  of  the  ground  took  place;  and 
the  generaJ  features  of  the  country  were  so  moch 
changed  that  they  could  scarcely  be  leeogniied. 
Thus,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  whole 
country  was  as  much  changed  as  if  it  had  been 
exposed  to  common  influences  for  many  thoosaod 
years.    The  total  number  of  human  being*  thst 
perished  was  estimated  at  100,000,  and  it  was  dif* 
ficult  to  find  even  distant  relations  to  succeed  to 
the  property  of  some  families. 

«'  lUirthquake  of  Lisbon  m  1755.  In  no  partof 
southern  Europe  has  so  tremendous  an  eaithqnake 
ocourred  as  that  which  began  on  the  1st  of  Notod* 
her  1755.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  at  thinr* 
five  minutes  after  nine,  without  the  least  warnioff 
except  a  noise  like  thunder  heard  under  groand<  a 
most  dreadful  earthquake  shook,  by  short  hot  qaich 
vibrations,  the  foundations  of  Lisbon,  so  that  many 
of  the  principal  edifices  fell  to  the  groaod  in  u 
instant:  then,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  paotft 
the  nature  of  the  motion  changed,  now  reseinblnig 
that  of  a  wagon  driven  violently  over  rough  8t««»t 
which  laid  in  ruins  almost  every  house,  ehorch, 
convent,  and  poblie  building,  with  an  incredible 
destruction  of  the  people.  It  continued  in  >& 
about  six  minutes.  At  the  moment  of  iu  begia- 
ning,  some  persons  on  the  Tagns,  near  a  mile 
from  the  city,  heard  their  boat  make  a  noise  as  if 
it  had  run  aground,  though  then  in  deep  water,  and 
saw  at  the  same  time  houses  falling  on  both  «de« 
of  the  river.  Four  or  five  minutes  after,  the  boat 
made  the  like  noise,  caused  by  another  shock. 
which  brought  down  more  hooaes.  The  bed  of  the 
Tagus  was  in  many  places  raised  to  its  ^f^ 
Ships  wera  driven  from  their  anebois,  and  jostled 
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with  great  ? iolence ;  and  the  masters  did 
not  know  if  they  were  afloat  or  agroand.    ^be 
large  qoay,ctIledCaez  de  PadrOy  was  overtumedt 
croirded  with  people,  aod  sunk  to  an  uofatbomable 
depdi  Id  the  water,  not  ao  much  as  one  body  afler- 
wardi  ippeariog.    The  bar  was  seen  dry  from 
dare  to  share ;  tbeo  suddenly  the  sea,  like  a  moun- 
uin,  came  rolling  in,  and  about  Belem  castle  the 
water  rose  fifty  feet  almost  in  an  instant ;  and  had 
it  Dot  been  for  the  great  bay  opposite  the  city, 
which  leeeiTed  and  spread  the  great  flux,  the  lower 
put  moat  hare  been  under  water.    As  it  was  it 
eazne  op  to  the  houses,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  to 
Ik  hill.   About  noon,  there  was  another  shock, 
vken  the  walls  of  several  houses  which  were  yet 
ttojiding  wtre  seen  to  open  from  top  to  bottom  mare 
ikm  a  piorter  of  a  yard^  but  closed  again  so  ex-- 
tctlt/  u  t9  leave  scarce  any  mark  of  injury.    It  is 
nmked,  that  on  the  1st  of  November,  1756,  be- 
iog  the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  tragedy  of  this  on- 
^?J  ci^t  another  shock  gave  the  inhabitants  so 
terrible  an  alarm  that  they  were  preparing  for  their 
flight  into  the  country,  but  were  prevented  by  seve- 
ral regiments  of  horse  placed  all  around  by  the 
lung  a  orders.    Many  of  the  largest  mountains  in 
Portogal  daring  the  great  earthquake  were  shaken 
u  it  were  to  their  foundation,  and  many  of  them 
opened  at  their  summits,  split,  and^  rent,  and  huge 
iNnes  of  them  were  cast  down  into  the  subjacent 
^ievs.    The  same  dreadful  visitation  was  expe- 
neoeed  at  Oporto.     We  are  told  that  at  about  forty 
oisatea  past  nine  in  the. morning,  the  sky  being 
ssFese,  was  heard  a  dreadful  hollow  noise  like 
thooder  or  the  rattling  of  coaches  over  rugged 
Jtooes  at  a  distance ;  and  almost  at  the  same  in- 
a^t  was  felt  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
^h  lasted  six  or  seven  minutes,  during  which, 
ererj  thing  ^ook  and  rattled.    It  rent  several 
chorcbea.    /a  the  streets  the  earth  was  seen  to 
km  vMder  the  people's  feet^  as  if  in  labor.    The 
river  was  also  amazingly  affected ;  for  in  the  space 
<)^ainiaate  or  two,  it  rose  and  fell  five  or  six  feet, 
sod  continued  to  do  so  for  four  hours.    The  river 
Dooio  was  observed  to  burst  open  in  some  parts, 
^discharge  vast  quantities  of  air;  and  the  agita- 
uoQ  was  to  great  in  the  sea,  beyond  the  bar,  that  it 
vaa  imagined  the  air  got  vent  there  also. 

'*  On  the  fatal  day  of  the  great  earthquake  of 
^^n,  at  Ayamonte,  near  where  the  Guadiana 
^9  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  a  little  before  ten  o'clock, 
iQunediately  on  a  rushing  noise  being  heard,  a  ter- 
nhle  earthquake  was  felt,  which  during  fourteen  or 
S^eo  mintttea  damaged  almost  all  the  buildings. 
In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after,  the  sea  and 
^T«r,  with  all  their  canals,  overflowed  their  bounds 
with  great  violence,  laying  under  water  all  the 
coaata  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  city  and  its 
A^^iiborhood,  flowing  into  the  streeU.  The  water 
roae  three  tunes,  after  it  had  as  many  times  subsi- 
<ied.    One  of  the  sweUa  was  at  the  time  of  ebb. 


The  water  came  on  in  vast  black  mountains,  white 
with  foam  at  the  top,  and  demolished  more  than 
half  of  the  town  at  the  bar  called  De  Canala. 
The  earth  was  observed  to  open  in  several  places^ 
and  from  the  apertures  flowed  vast  quantities  of 
water. 

"  At  Cadiz,  in  the  same  morning,  some  minutes 
after  nine,  the  whole  town  was  shaken  with  a  vio- 
lent earthquake,  which  lasted  about  five  minutes. 
The  water  in  the  cisterns  under  ground  rolled  back- 
wards and  forwards.    At  ten  minutes  after  eleven, 
a  wave  was  seen  coming  from  sea,  eight  miles  off, 
at  least  sixty  feet  higher  than  usual.    It  dashed 
against  the  west  part  of  the  city ;  at  last  it  came 
upon  the  walls,  beat  in  the  breast-work,  and  car- 
ried pieees  of  eight  or  ten  tons  weight  forty  or 
fifty  yards  from  the  wall.    When  the  wave  waa 
gone,  some  parts  that  are  deep  at  low  water  were 
left  quite  dry,  for  the  water  returned  there  with  the 
same  violence  as  it  came.    On  the  same  eventful 
morning  Gibraltar  was  agitated  by  an  earthquake. 
It  lasted  about  two  minutes.     The  guns  on  the  M- 
tery  were  seen  to  me,  others  to  sink,  the  earth  AMe- 
ing  an  undulating  motion.    Most  people  were 
seized  with  giddiness  and  sickness,  and  seme  fell 
down,  others  were  stupified,  though  many  that  were 
walking  or  riding  felt  no  motion,  but  were  aick. 
The  sea  rose  six  feet  every  fifteen  minntes,  and 
fell  so  low  that  boats  and  all  the  smaH  craft  near 
the  ^ore  were  left  aground,  as  were  numbers  of 
fish.    Ships  in  the  bay  seemed  as  if  they  had  stniek 
on  rocks.    The  flux  and  reflux  lasted  till  six  next 
morning,  having  deereased  gradually  from  two  in 
the  afternoon. 

'*  This  earthquake  excited  much  attention,  from 
the  incredibly  great  extent  at  which  slighter  con- 
tempocary  shocks  were  experienced.  They  ex- 
tended from  Greenland  and  Iceland  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Britain,  Switzerland,  France, 
Spain,  Morocco,  Salee,  Fez,  Teutao,  and  even  to 
the  West  Indies  and  the  lake  Ontario  in  North- 
America. 

"  However  dreadful  many  of  the  earthquakes  of 
Europe  were,  they  bear  no  comparison  with  those 
which  have  desolated  many  parts  of  Asia.  Pass- 
ing over  those  which  were  observed  in  the  islands, 
on  the  eastern  continent,  and  in  the  environs  of 
the  Caspiam  Sea,  our  attention  is  particularly  drawn 
towards  Syria,  on  aocmunt  of  the  ravages  it  has 
frequently  experienced. 

**  Gibboe,  in  the  forty-third  chapter  of  his  Deeline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  givea  the  follow- 
ing aoooont  of  the  earthqodce  that  took  place  at 
Antioch  in  A.  D.  6d6,  May  30.  *  The  near  ap- 
proach of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy  the  globe 
'Which  we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  surface 
have  been  hitherto  producod  by  the  action  of  vol- 
canoes and  earthquakes.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
may  indicate  the  countries  most  exposed  to  these 
forntdabU  concnssionsi  ainee  they  aie  eaused  by 
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sabterraneous  fires,  and  each  fires  are  kindled  by 
the  nnion  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  salphor. 
Bot  their  times  and  effects  appear  to  lie  b^ond 
the  reach  of  human  curiosity,  and  the  philosopher 
will  discreetly  abstain  from  the  prediction  of  earth- 
quakes, till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that 
silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and 
measured  the  caverns  which  increase  by  resistance 
the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  Without  as- 
signing the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  pe- 
riods in  which  these  calamitous  events  have  been 
rare  or  frequent,  and  will  observe,  that  this  fever 
of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  Each  year  is  marked  by 
the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that 
Constantinople  has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ; 
of  such  extent,  that  the  shock  has  been  communi- 
clited  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least 
of  the  Roman  empire.  -An  impulsive  or  vibratory 
motion  was  felt :  enormous  chasms  were  opened, 
huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the 
air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  be- 
yond its  ordinary  bounds,  and  a  mountain  was  torn 
from  Libanus,  and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it 
protected,  as  a  mole,  the  new  harbor  of  Botrys,  in 
Phttuicia.  Tho  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-hill, 
may  crush  the  insect  myriads  in  the  dust ;  yet,  truth 
must  extort  a  confession,  that  man  has  industriously 
labored  for  'his  own  destruction.  The  institution 
of  great  cities,  which  include  a  nation  within  the 
limits  of  a  wall,  almost  realizes  the  wish  of  Cali- 
gula, that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck. 
Two  hundred,  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioch, 
whose  domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by  the 
conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  loss  of  Berytus  was  of  smaller  account, 
but  of  much  greater  value.  That  city,  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the 
civil  law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth 
and  dignity :  the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled 
with  the  rising  spirits  o?  the  age,  and  many  a  youth 
was  lost  in  the  earthquake  who  might  haye  lived  to 
be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his  country.  In 
these  disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  The  hnt  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of 
an  Arab,  may  be  thrown  down  without  injury  to 
ihe  inhabitants ;  and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to 
deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish  conquerors,  who 
with  so  much  cost  and  labor  erected  their  own 
sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a  patrician  are 
dashed  on  his  own  head ;  a  whole  people  is  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  public  and  private  edifices,  and 
the  conflagration  is  kindled  and  propagated  by  the 
innumerable  fires  which  are  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  manufactures  of  a  great  city.  Instead 
of  the  mutual  sympathy  which  might  comfort  and 
assist  the  distressed,  they  dreadfully  experience  the 
vices  and  passions  which  are  releatod  from  fhefbar 
of  pnoishmeRi :  the  t«it«riBg  houses  are  pillaged 


by  intrepid  avarice ;  revenge  embraces  the  mo- 
ment, and  selects  the  victim ;  and  the  eaith  often 
swallows  the  assassin  or  the  ravisber  in  the  con- 
summation of  their  crimes.     Supentitioo  inTolves 
the  present  danger  with  mvisible  terrors ;  and  if 
the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  sabserrient 
to  the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individoalB,  &n  af- 
frighted people  is  more  forcibly  moved  to  expect 
the  end  of  the  worid,  or  to  deprecate  with  servile 
homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  Deity/   lo 
1169,  single  shocks  continued  for  foar  nontbs;  and 
in  1903  another  earthquake  destroyed  many  cities, 
filled  op  the  valleys  of  Lebanon,  and  sbattered  the 
basaltic  districts  of  Hauran,  so  that,  aceoidhig  to 
the  expression  then  current,  it  was  no  Umgtr  foh 
siUe  to  say,  here  stood  this  or  that  city,    A  dtesd- 
ful  earthquake  took  place  in  1759 ;  the  shocb con- 
tinued for  six^months.     At  the  first  shock  the  citiee 
of  Antioch,  Balbec,  Acre,  Tripoli,  &c.  were  lud 
in  ruins,  and  30,000  persons  killed.    The  morer^ 
cent  eaithquake,  of  1822,  lasted  sUll  longer,  tod 
committed  dreadful  ravages.     On  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust, in  one  horrible  night,  Aleppo,  Aotioch,  Biha, 
Cesser,  indeed  every  single  village  and  coUa^ 
within  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  was  within  ten  or 
twelve  seconds,  completely  destroyed,  and  con- 
verted into  a  heap  of  rubbish :  no  less  than  90,000 
people  lost  their  lives,  and  many  more  were  muti- 
lated ;  a  very  great  number,  considering  the  iov 
population  of  these  places. 

"  Africa  is  very  little  known,  and  we  are  tber^ 
fore  ignorant  of  any  earthquakes  in  its  interior, 
where  they  may  occur  as  frequently  as  in  other 
places.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  contineot 
is  rarely  visited  by  slight  shocks,  but  they  aremon 
numerous  in  the  north,  where,  in  March,  1835,  tbey 
did  considerable  damage  to  Algiers  and  Blida.  On 
the  contrary,  Americay  particularly  in  Uie  aootben 
parts,  is  inferior  to  no  part  of  the  world  for  the 
magnitude,  number,  and  duration  of  its  esrthquikei 
We  shall  now  mention  a  few  of  the  greatest  re- 
corded by  naturalists.  To  these  belong  tbe  eartb- 
quake  of  1746,  which,  within  five  minutes, destroredi 
the  greater  part  of  Lima;  Callao  was  mandated ^ 
and  of  4000  persons,  200  only  ese^ied.  t^ 
destruction  of  New  Andalusia,  on  the  2l8t  of  Octo- 
ber, 1766,  was  equally  terrible.  The  shocks  ei^ 
tended  over  Cumana,  Caraccas,  Marscaibo,  thfl 
shores  of  the  Casanar,  the  Meta,  the  Orinoco,  ad 
Ventures ;  and  the  granite  districts  in  the  missioa 
of  Encaranada  were  also  shaken  by  their  violeocei 
An  earthquake,  in  1797,  destroyed  a  great  part  oj 
Peru.  It  proceeded  from  the  volcano  Tungoragnij 
continued  with  slight  shocks  during  the  whole  oj 
February  and  March,  and  returned  on  the  1Mb  H 
April,  vrith  increased  violence.  Many  places  »-er« 
filled  np  by  the  summits  of  mountains  tnmUio^ 
down ;  muddy  water  flowed  from  the  volcano :  sw 
spreadmg  over  the  country,  became  afterwards  aa 
indurated  crust  of  day.    The  entiie  munber  oJ 
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penom  who  p^rnhied  od  this  oooMon  was  16,000. 
.Voesrtfaqaakecosld  well  be  more  destructive  to 
toy  pliee  than  that  which  destroyed  the  Cataeeas 
ia  1613,  and  of  which  Hamboldt  has  giren  in  ex* 
eeiieat  desciiptioD.    The  Caraccas  was  ihonght 
aeeore  oo  accooot  of  its  priniiti?e  mountains,  al* 
timgi)  in  1641, 1703,  and  1778,  Tiolent  earthquakes 
vere  eiperienced,  and  a  slighter  shock  in  1802. 
Henboldt,  /rom  actual  inspection,  had  no  doubt 
Inu  this  eoQotry,  from  being  in  a  volcanic  region, 
mut  be  liable  to  such  disasters.    In  December, 
161 1,  Tirioos  shocks  were  felt;  on  the  12th  of 
Much,  1812,  the  city  of  Caraccas  was  des^oyed. 
Tiie  ikj  was  clear,  and  in  Venezuela,  there  had 
Nt  been  a  drop  of  rain  for  &fe  months :  there  was 
M  forewaniiDg  prognostic,  for  the  first  shock  at 
KTea  mioQtea  past  fotar  in  the  afternoon  came  on 
uexpeetedly,  and  set  the  bells  a  ringing.     This 
vu  inunediately  succeeded  by  a  second  shock, 
*bieh  caused  a  waving  and  rolling  motion  in 
^  earth,  then  a  sabterraneons  rumbling  noise 
vu  heard,  and  there  was  a  third  shock,  in  which 
t^  notion  was  perpendicular,  and  sometimes  toll- 
n  horixontally,  with  a  vioJence  which  nothing 
M«il(l  withstand.    The  people,  in  place  of  flying 
<^tlj  to  the  open  fields,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
thecboTches,  where  arrangements  had  been  made' 
^«  &  procession;  and  the  multitudes  assembled 
<^  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins.   Two  churches 
1^0  feet  high,  and  supported  by  columns  of  from 
^velre  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  fell  in  a  rnass  of 
iB^tand  were  for  the  most  part  ground  into' 
^  TheCasemeelQuartel  vanished  ahnost  en- 
^Jiaod  a  regiment  of  soldiers  stationed  there, 
^  aboQt  to  join  the  proeeseion,  disappeared  at  the 
>ae  time  along  with  it ;  a  few  individuals  only 
*<^;  oioe-tenths  of  the  city  were  completely 
^^B^nyed,  and  most  of  the  houses  that  remained 
*^  nadered  minhabitaUe ;  the  numbeif  of  peo- 
ple tiled  was  reckoned  ai  nearly  10,000,  without 
iMiodiiig  those  who   perished   afterwards  from 
^'n&aes  and  want  of  sustenance.     The  olonds  of 
^  haTing  fidlen,  were  succeed^  by  a  serene 
^  which  formed  a  frightful  contrast  with  the 
fraction  on  the  earth,  and  with  the  dead  bodies 
'^e  Kattered  among  the  ruins.    The  duration  of 
^  particolar  shock  was  reckoned  by  some  60 
^^^^^  by  others  1  minute  12  seconds.    These 
^b  extended  over  the  provinces  of  Yeneauela, 
'^^'BiUy  Ifancaibo,  and  into  the  mountains  in  the 
lo^ior.    La  Ouayra,  Mayqoatia,  La  Vega,  St. 
Felipe  and  Merida,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
In  UGoiynaifd  St.  Felipe  the  nnmber  of  persons 
^  was  about  5000.   On  the  Slh  of  AprH,  another 
^»^  eanbquake  took  place,  daring  which  enor- 
"^^iragaients  were  detached  from  the  mountains. 
u  wia  niA  that  the  mountain  Silla  lost  from  360 
<<»  360  feet  of  its  height  by  sinking. 

''  Cmm  ofEm'ihguak€S.'-'i:\te  original  hypothe- 
*"t  which  atHibQted  voleattie  eruptions  and  earth- 
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quakes  to  the  operation  of  central  fire,  was  at  first 
attacked  chiefly  by  Stukely,  who,  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  two  earthquakes  observed  at  London  on 
ihe  8th  February,  and  8th  of  March,  1749,  endea^ 
vored  to  prove  that  they  were  caused  by  a  highly 
overcharged  state  of  the  electric  fluid.  Andrew 
Bena  affirms,  that  they  are  sudden  explosions, 
caused  by  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which 
he  believes  w6uld  be'  found  there  inclosed  in  reser- 
voirs of  sulphur  and  bitumen.  Becearia,  as  is 
known,  endeavored  to  attribute  to  electricity  every 
thing  that  had  any  probable  afiinity  for  it ;  hence 
he  believed  that  an  aeeumulation  of  it  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth  produeed  concussions  with  the  clouds, 
and  then  exhibited  the  appearance  of  earthquakes. 
Humboldt  found  it  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  in 
America  that  earthquakes  are  electrical  phenome- 
na; but  observes,  that  this  rniiist  be  excused  by 
reason  of  the  partiality  entertained  for  Franklin. 
The  invention  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  the  obser- 
vation of  its  singular  operations,  induced  many 
philosoj^ers,  at  least  those  naturalists  who  were 
perfectly  intimate  with  the  nature  of  this  remarka- 
ble i(ppara(us,  to  consider  the  whole  earth  as  a 
column  or  pile  of  this  description,  or  that  it  eon- 
tains  an  apparatus  of  this  description  in  its  inte- 
rior. These  fancies,  however,  lead  to  nothing 
satisfactory.  Where  then  can  we  seek  for  the 
cause  or  causes  of  earthtjualkds  ?  The*  subject  is 
entirely  hypothetical,  as  we  have  no  means  of 
reachinjgf  the  seat  of  these  remarkable  phenomena. 
The  theory  of  the  earthquake  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  volcano.  The  agitations  may  be  produced 
by  the  motions  a{  the  liquid  and  gaseous  matter  at 
a  great  depth  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  endeavoring 
to  escape,''^ 


BllANDE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

PAST  IV. 

We  have  already  noticed  other  parts  of  this 
valuable  and  cheap  work,  now  in  process  of  pub- 
lication, by  the  Harpers.  It  is  published  semi- 
monthly at  25  cents  the  number ;  and  that  our 
readers  may  have  a  proper  understanding  as  to  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  work,  we  promised  to 
give  from  time  to  time,  such  extracts  as  our  limits 
will  admit  of,  and  which  will  beat  serve  so  desira* 
bis  a  purpose.  With  this  view  we  make  the  fol- 
l6wing  extracts : 

*^  East  ImyiA  Compakt.  A  famous  joint  stock 
association  originally  established  to  carry  on  the 
trade  between  thie  country  and  the  East  Indies,  or 
rather  with  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  oonstitoted  by  royal 
charter  in  1600,  and  continued,  notwithstanding 
repeated  efibrts  to  opeir  the  trade,  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
daaifve  prttBegee  originally  conceded  Hll  1088. 
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At  that  period  the  power  of  the  crown  to  restraio 
the  freedom  of  trade  without  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament having.been  denied,  a  rival  association  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  in  its  favor ;  bat  after 
a  variety  of  negotiations,  which  it  is  annecessary 
to  specify,  the  two  corporations  were  joined  in  1702 
under  the  name  of  *  The  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East  Indies ;'  an  appellation 
which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
1708  the  United  Company  was  secured  by  parlia- 
ment in  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  all 
places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan ;  and  this  privilege,  with  some 
modifications,  was  confirmed  and  prolonged  by  suc- 
cessive acts  of  parliament  down  to  1814.  By  the 
act  53  Geo.  3.  c.  133.,  passed  in  1813,  the  East 
India  Company's  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty 
years ;  but  it  then  received  some  important  modifi- 
cations, by  which  a  restricted  intercourse  was  per- 
mitted to  all  British  merchants  with  the  whole  of 
the  Company's  Indian  possessions ;  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  between  England  and  China  being, 
however,  retained,  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
Company.  These  concessions  paved  the  way  for 
the  act  of  1833,  by  which,  though  the  Company's 
charter  was  prolonged  till  1854,  not  only  was  the 
monepoly  of  the  China  trade  abolished,  but  an  end 
wholly  put  to  the  Company's  original  character  of 
a  commerclhl  association. 

"  But  it  is  not  as  a  commercial  association  so 
much  as  a  great  territorial  power,  that  the  East 
India  company  has  become  so  distinguished.  The 
first  establishments  of  the  English  in  India,  as  of 
other  European  nations,  arose  out  of  the  alleged 
necessity  of  providing  armed  factories  or  strong- 
holds, where  the  adventurers  might  warehouse  their 
goods,  and  reside  in  safety  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  their  intercourse  with  the  natives ;  but  the 
factories  speedily  degenerated  into  fortifications, 
and  the  garrisons  into  armies.  For  a  while  the 
power  of  the  English  and  French  was  pretty  nearly 
balanced  in  India ;  but  the  talents  and  victories  of 
the  famous  Lord  Clivegave  us  a  decided  superiority 
over  every  competitor,  foreign  or  native,  and  ex- 
tended our  sway  over  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
portions  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  poHcy  of 
Olive,  whether  it  were  really  approved  by  the  suc- 
ceeding goveinors-general  of  our  Indian  demt- 
Dions,  or  were  forced  upon  them  by  necessity,  has, 
some  few  short  intervals  excepted,  been  steadily 
followed  up ;  and  wiih  such  signal  suecees,  that  our 
Indian  empire  comprises  at  present  the  whole  of 
Hindostan  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape 
Comorin,  with  a  population  of  above  ISO  millions! 

"  The  most  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  at 
all  times  current  in  Europe  of  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  India,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce with  that  pan  of  the  world.  After  the  vic- 
tories of  Lord  Clive,  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions began  to  be  eatertaiDtd,  not  only  of  a  vast 


increase  of  trade  with  India,  but  that  we  iboold 
draw  from  her  an  inmiense  amount  of  sorplos  reve- 
nue, or  tribute.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  fai  to 
say  that  these  expectations  have  beeo  eotirdy  dis- 
appointed. Great  abuses  existed  in  the  goTen- 
ment  of  the  Bengal  provinces  when  conqsered  bj 
Clive ;  the  servants  of  the  ESast  India  CMmpuy 
making  large  fortunes  by  the  oppression  of  the  na- 
tives and  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Bat,  notwith- 
standing the  eradication  of  the  abuses  io  qoestioo, 
the  immense  additions  that  have  since  been  manle 
to  our  empire,  and  the  oppressive  taxes  laid  on  the 
natives,  it  is  not  very  clear  that  England  has  hith- 
erto derived  any  direct  revenue  from  India.  The 
distance  of  the  country,  and  the  totally  disniDilar 
language  and  customs  of  the  people,  are  very  great 
obstacles  to  our  governing  it  with  the  ecoDOlnyn^ 
cessary  to  make  it  yield  any  considerable  uoooat 
of  surplus  revenue.  The  East  India  Compeor 
always  contended,  that  the  profits  made  by  their 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  were  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  the  government  of  India. 
But,  though  there  are  strong  grounds  on  which  U) 
impeach  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  still  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  surplus  revenue  we  hare 
derived  from  India,  sapposiog  there  has  beeo  aoy 
such,  has  been  comparatively  inconsiderable;  aod 
quite  triflingy  indeed,  compared  with  our  own  asti- 
cipations,  and  with  the  notions  entertained  by  otheis 
of  its  magnitude. 

«<  Until  1815  and  1810,  when  the  continoed  ftU 
in  the  price  of  cotton  goeda,  eansed  by  the  astoo- 
ishing  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Arfcwright, 
and  the  other  founders  and  improvers  of  thecottoo 
manufacture,  enabled  us  to  export  cottons  to  lo<iia 
and  to  undersell  the  natives,  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  India  was  of  the  most  limited  descrip- 
tion. Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  is 
1813-'14rthe  total  amount  of  Che  exports  of  all  aorta. 
including  the  important  item  of  military  stores,  bj 
the  East  India  Company  and  by  private  tnden  in 
the  Company's  ships,  did  not  amount  Io  l,4OO,O00<- 
a  year ;  and  even  on  this  a  considerable  loss  is  h^ 
lieved  ta  have  been  incurred !  But  sach  has  hesfi 
the  increased  demand  for  British  cottons,  that  the 
value  of  those  exported  to  India  amouDta,  at  pie> 
sent,  to  above  S,500,000f.  a  year,  and  the  whole 
of  our  exports  to  her  to  near  4,000,000/.  £^<o 
this,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  India,  is  bat  a 
trifling  export ;  it  is,  in  fact,  less  than  half  ibe 
amount  of  onr  exports  to  the  United  States. 

"  The  restricted  amount  of  our  oonuneree  with 
India  may,  perhaps,  be  in  some  degree,  ayribed  to 
its  having  been  so  long  monopolised  by  the  £>^ 
India  Company.  But  this  will  not  exphio  the 
small  aurplus  of  Indian  revenue ;  for,  boweter  ill- 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  commercial  ngine,  fhe  \^ 
India  Company  has  governed  India  with  siogahr 
discretion ;  and  has  made  the  most  piaiwworthT 
eSorto  to  enforce  eeonemy  in  all  d^trtmefita  at 
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the  idmjmstntion,  and  to  appoint  the  best  men  to 
afl  sitaitions  of 'power  and  emolument  in  tliat  conn- 
try.  The  patronage  of  India  haa  always  been  less 
jobbed  aad  abused  than  that  of  England ;  and  there 
tte  few  goTemmeots  that  have  made  more  vigo- 
rmu  exertions  to  repress  abuse,  and  to  protect  the 
lights  of  their  subjects. 

*' Under  the  act  3  &  4  W.  4.  c.  85.,  to  which 
we  hare  alluded  abore,  for  continuing  the  charter 
till  1854,  the  fanetions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany bare  been  rendered  wholly  political.  She 
is  to  contioue  to  govern  India,  with  the  concur- 
rence and  under  the  snpenrision  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  nearly  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Piu's  act,  in  1784,  by  which  the  Board  of  Control 
VIS  constituted.  All  the  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  company  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1834,  is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  is  to  be 
held  or  managed  by  the  company  in  trust  for  the 
same;  subject,  of  course,  to  all  claims,  debts,  con- 
tracts, &c.  already  in  existence,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  brought  into  existence  by  competent  autho- 
rity. The  company^s  debts  and  liabilities  are  all 
charged  oo  India.  The  dividend,  which  is  to  con- 
tinoe  at  10^  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  in  England  out 
of  the  revenues  of  India ;  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  security  fund  for  its  dis- 
clivge.  The  dividend  may  be  redeemed  by  par- 
iiameot,  on  payment  of  200/.  for  100/.  stock,  any 
im  aOer  Apiil,  1874 ;  but  it  is  provided,  in  the 
erent  of  the  company  being  deprived  of  the  go- 
reromeot  of  India  in  1854,  that  they  may  claim 
Rdemption  of  the  dividend  any  time  thereafter 
apon  3  years'  noUce.     (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  85.) 

"Com/wny'*  Stock — forms  acapital  of  6,000,000/. 
into  which  all  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  males 
or  females,  bodies  politic  or  corporate  (the  Gover- 
oor  and  Company  of  the  bank  of  England  only 
eicejKed),  ne  at  liberty  to  purchase,  without  limi- 
^^^  of  amount.  Since  1703,  the  dividends  have 
been  lOj  per  cent,  to  which  they  are  limited  by 
Ae  late  act. 

"  General  Courts, — The  proprietors  in  general 
coart  assembled  are  empowered  to  enact  by-laws, 
»(i  in  other  respects  are  competent  to  the  com- 
plete ioTestigation,  regulation,  and  control  of  every 
branch  of  the  company *s  concerns ;  but,  for  the 
^^^^  prompt  despatch  of  business,  the  executive 
^^  is  vested  in  a  court  of  directors.  A  gene- 
ral coort  is  required  to  be  held  once  in  the  months 
^  March,  June,  September^  and  December,  in  each 
year.  No  one  can  be  present  at  a  general  court 
cnless  possessed  of  600/.  stock  ;  nor  can  any  per- 
son Tote  opon  the  determination  of  any  question  who 
^  not  been  in  possession  of  1000/.  stock  for  the 
P^iog  12  months,  unless  such  stock  have  been 
<*^oed  by  bequest  or  marriage.  Persons  pos- 
•®»ed  of  1000/.  stock  are  empowered  to  give  a  sin- 
gle Totc ;  3000/.  are  a  qualification  for  two  votes ; 
^^-  for  three  votes ;  and  10,000/.  ^d  upwards 


for  four  votes.  There  were  2003  proprietors  on 
the  company *s  bpoks  in  1825 ;  of  these,  1494  were 
qualified  to  give  single  votes ;  392,  two  votes ;  69, 
three  votes ;  and  48,  four  votes.  Upon  any  spe- 
cial oceasion,  9  proprietors,  duly  qualified  by  the 
possession  of  1000/.  stock,  may,  by  a  requisition 
in  writing  to  the  court  of  directors,  call  a  general 
court ;  which  the  directors,  are  required  to  summon 
within  10  d&y**  or,  in  default,  the  proprietors  may 
call  such  coort  by  notice  affixed  upon  the  Royal 
Exchange.  In  all  such  courts  the  questions  are 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices;  in  case  of  an 
equality,  the  determination  must  be  by  the  trea- 
surer drawing  a  lot.  Nine  proprietors  may,  by  a 
requisition  in  writing,  demand  a  ballot  upon  any 
question,  which  shall  not  be  taken  within  24  hours 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  general  court. 

^^  Court  of  Directors, — The  court  of  directors  is 
composed  of  24  members,  chosen  from  among  the 
proprietors,  each  of  whom  must  be  possessed  of 
2000/.  stock;  nor  can  any  director,  after  being 
chosen,  act  longer  than  while  he  continues  to  hold 
stock.  Of  these,  6  are  chosen  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  April  in  each  year,  to  serve  for  4  years, 
in  the  room  of  6  who  have  completed  such  service. 
After  an  interval  of  12  months,  those  who  had  gone 
out  by  rotation  are  eligible  to  be  reelected  for  the 
ensuing  4  years.  Formerly,  no  person  who  had 
been  in  Uie  company's  civil  or  militafy  service  in 
India  was  eligible  to  be  elected  a  director,  until  he 
bad  been  a  resident  in  England  two  years  after 
quitting  the  service ;  but  this  condition  no  longer 
exists ;  and  all  civil  or  military  servants  of  the 
company  in  India,  supposing  they  are  otherwise 
eligible,  may  be  chosen  directors  immediately  on 
their  return  to  England,  provided  they  have  no  un- 
settled accounts  with  the  company ;  if  so,  they  are 
ineligible  for  9  years  after  their  return,  unless  their 
accounts  be  sooner  settled.  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  e. 
85.  ^  28.)  The  directors  choose  annually,  from 
amongst  themselves,  a  chairman  and  a  deputy- 
chairman.  They  are  required  by  by-laws  to  meet 
once  in  every  week  at  least ;  but  they  frequently 
meet  oftener,  as  occasion  requires.  Not  less  than 
13  can  form  a  court.  Their  determinations  are 
guided  by  a  majority.  In  case  of  an  equality,  the 
question  must  be  decided  by  the  drawing  of  a  lot 
by  the  treasurer ;  upon  all  questions  of  importance, 
the  sense  of  the  coort  is  taken  by  ballot.  The 
company's  officers  both  at  home  and  abroadf  rei^eive 
their  appointments  immediately  from  the  court,  to 
whom  they  are  responsible  for  the  due  and  faithful 
discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  pa* 
tronage  is,  nevertheless,  so  arranged,  as  that  each 
member  of  the  court  separately  participates  there- 
in. 

*^  Secret  Committee, — The  principal  powers  of 
the  court  of  directors  are  vested  in  a  secret  com* 
mittee,  forming  a  sort  of  cabinet  or  privy  council. 
All  oommoiiications  of  a  oonfidentia]  or  delicftte 
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nature  betweeo  the  Board  of  Control  uid  the  com- 
pany  are  submitted,  in  ^hjB  ^at  instance  at  least, 
to  the  consideration  of  this  committee ;  and  the 
directions  of  the  board,  as  to  political  affairs,  may 
be  transmitted  direct  to  India,  throngh  the  com- 
mittee, without  being  seen  by  the  other  directors. 
The  secret  committee  is  appointed  by  the  court  of 
directors,  and  its  members  are  sworn  to  secrecy. 

*''  The  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  divided  into  the  three  pfesidencies 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  at  each  of  which 
the  exeoutire  goverpment  is  administered  by  a  go- 


Ternor  and  three  councillors,  the  goreraor  of  the 
Bengal  presidency  being  at  the  same  time  gover- 
nor-general of  India.  In  their  several  presiden* 
cies,  the  governors  and  their  conneillors  poasev 
the  privilege  of  enacting  and  enforcing  laws;  sob- 
jeot,  however,  in  some  cases,  to  the  coDcorrSDoe 
of  the  supreme  court  of  jadicatore,  ind,  in  ail 
cases,  to  the  approval  of  the  court  of  directon 
and  the  board  of  control. 

"  We  copy  the  following  tables  of  reveone,  &c. 
from  Mr.  M'Cnlloch^s  Statistics,  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 


An  Account  of  ihe  Totftl  Annual  Revenues  and  Charges  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  nnder  the  East  India 
Company,  from  1809-10  to  1829-30 ;  showing  also  ^e  Nelt  Charge  of  Benooolea,  Prin^  of  Wales  Island,  tnd  Si 
Helena,  the  interest  paid  on  account  of  Debta  in  India,  and  the  Amount  of  Territorial  Charges  paid  in  Englaod- 
{ParL  Papen,  No.  22.  Sess.  1830,  and  Ko.  306.  Sess.  1833.) 


Tears. 


1809—10 
1810-11 
1811—12 
1812—13 
1813—14 
1814—15 
1815—16 
1816—17 
1817—18 
1816—19 
1819-20 
1820—21 
1821—22 
1822-23 
1823—24 
1824—25 
1825—26 
1826—27 
1827—28 
182fr-29 
1829—30 


Total  Gross 

ReTenuesof 

India. 


1h 

16,464391 

16,679,198 

16,605,616 

16,459,774 

17,228,711 

17,231,191 

17,168,195 

18.010,135 

18,305,265 

19,392,002 

19,172,506 

21,292,036 

21,753,271 

23,120,934 

21,238.623 

20,705,152 

21,096,960 

23,327,753 

22,818,184 

22,692,711 1 

21,662,310] 


Total 

Charges  In 
Inaia. 


•   i.    ■ 

13,775.577 
13,909.983 
13,220.967 
13,659,429 
13,617,725 
14,182,454 
15,061,587 
15,129,839 
15,844.964 
17,558,615 
lt,040,848 
17.520,612 
17,555,668 
18.083,482 
18,902,^11 
20,410,929 
22.346,3^ 
21,424,894 
41,778,431 
19,298,622 
18,300,715 


Nett 

Charffe  of 

Bencoolen, 

ac. 


L. 

203,361 
199,663 
168,288 
201.349 
209,957 
204,250 
225,568 
205,372 
219,793 
210,224 
142,049 
220,043 
207,816 
154,761 
257,276 
279,277 
214,285 
207,973 
272,014 
250,794 
213,304 


Territorial  charges  paid  in  England. 

OsoersI  BeiolL 

Interest  on 
Debu. 

Cost  of 

Political 

Stores. 

Paymenu, 
Panalons, 

ac. 

Total. 

Surplus 
Reirenue. 

BorpiDi 
Char(«- 

L. 

2,159.019 
2.196,691 
1,457,077 
1,491,870 
1.537,434 
1,502.217 
1,584,157 
1,719,470 
1,753,018 
1,665,921 
1,940,327 
1.902.585 
1,932,835 
1.694J31 
1.652,449 
1.460,433 
1.575,941 
1,749,068 
1,958,313 
2,121,165 
3,007,693 

190,128 
217.703 
154,998 
193,784 

64,257 
129,873 

81,903 
19f,374 

81.941 
133,162 
265,055 
228,058 
202,735 
204,147 
395.276 
414,181 
740,728 
1,111,792 
805,016 
449,603 
293,873 

L. 

867,097 
901.688 
922,770 
1,184,976 
1,148,156 
1,064.223 
1.199,952 
1,071,176 
1,094,701 
1,150,^8 
1,150,391 
1,072,106 
1,175,149 
1,354,960 
758,590 
1,166,078 
1,076,504 
1,318,102 
1,255,125 
1,517,802 
1,454,867 

L, 

1.057,225 
1,119,391 
1,077,768 
1,378.768 
1,212,413 
1.194,596 
1,281,885 
1,265,550 
1,176,642 
1.280,540 
1.415,446 
1,300,164 
1,337,884 
1,559,107 
1,153,866 
1,580,259 
1,817,232 
2,429,894 
2.060,141 
1,967,405 
1,748,740 

L. 

• 

681,510 

651,182 
147,677 

348,632 

979,068 

1528,853 

•                     • 

m                          m 

L 

730,791 
736.530 

1 

271,634 

1,004.9» 

310,096 

689,152- 

1,323315 

1,466,164 

727,4f9 
3,025,746 

4,836.857 
2,484.076 
3,250.715 . 
945,275: 
608,142  I 

Abstract  Y ibw  of  the  Revenues  and  Chaif  es  of  India  for  the  Yean  1831-32, 1832^,  1833-34,  and  (by  estimste,)  18344S. 


Bengal 
Agra 

Madras 
Bombay 


Total  rare- 

nues  of  India. 


Revenue. 


1831-32 


9,474,084 


3,222,155 
1,401,916 


14,198,155 


1832-33  1  1833-34 


L. 

9,487,778 


2,969,956 
1,497,306 


L. 

8,844,241 


3,235,233 
1,600,691 


1834-35. 


5.445,100 
3.657,900 
3,301,982 
1,503,782 


13,965,642 


Deficiency  of 
ordinary  re- 
venue. 


207,581 


14,405,736 


13,680,165 


264,332 


14,219,374 


13,908,764 


678,336 


Bengal    •  - 

Agra       -  - 

Mudras   -  - 

Bombay  -  - 

Total  Charges 
in  India. 

Charge  on  act. 

of  St.  Helena. 

Chaive  on  act. 
otlndia  in 
England  • 

Total  Charges 

of  India.  - 

Surplus  of  oidlr 

nary  revenue 


13,680,1651 14,487,1001 


Charge. 


1831-32 


7,535,170 

3^239,261 
2,060.498 


1832-^ 


L. 

7,687,228 


1833-34 


JL 

7,018,449 


3,174,347,  3,258,995 
2,034,710    l,96d,045 


12,834,929 
04,152 

1,476,655 


14,405,736 


14,405,736 


12.896,285  12,245,489|  12,313,246; 
95,553 


1,227.536 


14,219,374 


91.641 
1,293,637 


13,680,767 
49,396 


14,219,374  13.680.165 


6,749^' 

581.W0' 

3,076.404; 

1.905,743 


10.986' 

! 

2,162,868' 


14.487.100' 

I 
I4,487.l0o| 


N.  B.-*Th«  CoDpany  realised  in  1834-^  the  sum  of  10.679,2231.  by  the  sale  of  pommercial  assets.    The  deta  o^ 
Cha  Company  io  India  oa  the  30th  of  April,  (834,  amounted  to  34,463,463/.,  bearing  an  interest  of  1,754,5451  s  J^- 

IPor/.  Papn,  No.  380,  Ssss.  1834 
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We  subjoin  the  foliowiog  tabic,  cihibiting  the  •st«pt  and  popukiion  of  India,  which  we  qopf  ixom  th»  aeoond  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Hamilton's  Indian  Oazetteer.  Some  later  accounts  have  been  published  as  to  the  population  of  particular 
profinres;  but  ire  belieire  that  this  is  the  most  accurate  statement  that  has  hiUieno  been  framed,  embracing  the  whole 

cooalfy. 


BpbjiI,  Bahar,  and  Benares  ..,--- 

Additions  in  Hindosun  since  A.  D.  1766        -  •>  r  r  •  - 

Ganr^i,  Kuoooa,  aiid  the  tract  between  the  Sotoleje  and  Jamoa  ... 

Total  under  the  Bengal  presidency  ..... 

Ciider  the  Madras  presidencjr  ..... 

Cwier  tbe  Bomtwy  presidency 

Temtfirie*  in  the  Peccan,  &c.,  acmiired  since  1815,  consisting  of  the  Peishwa's  domin- 
ions, du.,  and  since  mostly  attached  to  the  Bombay  presidency 

Total  unde;-  the  British  government 

British  Aljaw  avd  Tkibotabiks. 

Tht  Niziin  ...  .  .... 

The  Nagpoor  Raja      -  -  ..... 

The  Kiag  of  Oode  ?r?--*--- 

TbeGoiGOWar  rr^*v-r-- 

Eotali,  6,500 :  Boondee,  2,500;  Bopanl,  5,000    ...... 

Tbe  Mysore  Raja        --.-...,- 

Tbe  Satan  Raja  ......... 

TraTancore,  6,000 ;  Cochin,  2,000      ....... 

Coder  the  Rajas  of  Jondpour,  Jeypoor,  X)deypoor,  Bicaneere,  Jesielmere,  and  other  raj- 
poot  chiefs,  Holcar,  Ameer  Khan,  the  Row  of  ](In^b,  Bhurtpoor,  Machernr,  and  nu- 
ni«roQ8  other  petty  chiefs,  Seikes,  Gonds,  Bheels,  Coolies,  and  Cattiea,  all  compre- 
bended  within  th^  line  of  British  protection  .... 


British  Square 
Milss. 


162,000 

146,000 

18,000 


328,000 

154,000 

11,000 

600,000 


553,000 


Total  under  the  British  goTernment  and  its  i^Iiea 

IiiDBraiiDiNT  States. 


96,000 
75,000 
20,00a 
16.000 
14.000 
27,000 
14.000 
8,000 


283,000 


rjeHienMimu 

TV  Lahore  Raja  (Runjeet  Singh) 

Tk  Aoieefs  of  Sinde        -  r  •  r  -  -  - 

Thedominioaaof  Sifldia  -  r  •      .         - 

The  Cabd  sovereign,  past  of  thjs  |n4u9  ?  t  r  -  r 

Grand  totsl  of  Hta^M^  ..... 

India  BsroMD  the  Ganges. — BritUh  AcquUititm^  m  1824  and  1825. 
(^Btrics  south  of  Rangoon,  eonsisting  of  half  the  province  of  Martabim,  and  the  pro> 

rioees  of  Tav^y,  Ye,  Tenasserin,  and  the  Mergui  iales  ... 

JK  proTinee  of  Arracan  --...- 

CoQBtries  from  which  the  puipese  have  been  expelled,  eonsiating  of  Am^H)  and  the 

Mjacent  petty  .states,  occupying  a  spf|ce  of  about  ... 

Tptal        --.--,. 


77,000 


Population. 


39,000,000 

18,000,000 

600,000 


57,600,000 

15,000,000 

2,500,000 

8,000,000 


83,000,000 


10,000,000 
3.000,000 
3.000,000 
2,000.000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1.500,000 
1,000,000 


15,000,000 


1,103,000 

123,000,000 

53,000 
50,000 
24,000 
40,000 
10,000 

2,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1.000.000 

1,260»000 

134,000,000 

* 

12,000 
11,000 

54,000 

51,000 
100.000 

150,000 

301,000 


**  Excise  Ddtibs,  ip  Revenae  and  Fioaneet  are 
(iaiies  imposed  oo  articles  prodaced  or  i^anDfae- 
tiired  at  home,  while  in  the  possetsioq  of  the  pro- 
^ficen  or  maoofaetaren.  They  wnre  iqtrodaced 
ibto  Eoglaod  hf  thfi  Long  Parliament  in  1643, 
^0^  tbeo  laid  on  the  makers  and  venders  of  ale, 
^er,  cider,  and  perry.  The  royalists  soon  after 
followed  the  example  of  the  repttblicaiis ;  both 
si<ies  declaxing  that  the  e:|cise  should  be  continued 
&o  kttger  than  the  terminatioii  of  the  war.  But 
''-  was  found  too  productive  a  soqrce  of  revenue  to 
^  again  relinqniahed ;  apd  when  the  nation  had 
^  accQstomed  to  it  for  a  few  years,  the  parlia- 
Bient  deela^,  in  1649,  that  the  impost  of  excise 
WIS  the  most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could 
be  iaid  upon  the  people.  It  was  placed  on  a  new 
fooling  at  the  Restoration ;  and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Justice  Blacksjtone  says,  that  '  from  its  first 
o'igiptl  to  the  present  time,  its  very  name  has  been 
odioQsto  the  people  of  England'  {Com,  book  i.  c. 
^•)>  it  baa  continued  progressively  to  gain  ground  ; 
M  is  at  ihia  niopiept  imposed  op  sjey^^al  in^por- 


tant  articles,  and  furaiahes  nearly  a  third  part  of 
the  entire  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

'*  For  the  more  easy  levy  of  the  excise  duties, 
England  and  Wales  ^re  divided  into  about  fifty-sii( 
collections,  some  of  which  are  called  by  the  names 
of  particular  counties,  others  by  the  names  of  great 
towns.  Where  one  county  is  divided  into  several 
collections,  or  where  a  collection  comprises  the 
contigaotts  parts  of  several  counties,  every  saoh 
collection  is  subdivided  into  several  districts,  within 
which  there  is  a  supervisor ;  and  eaoh  district  is 
again  subdivided  into  out-rides  and  foot-walks, 
within  each  of  which  there  is  a  surveying  officer 
or  guager.  Some  excise  duties,  that  were  justly 
objected  to,  have  been  repealed  within  these  few 
years;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on 
glass,  which  interferes  injuriously  with  the  manu« 
facture,  we  are  not  sure  that  there  is  one  of  the 
existing  duties  that  can  be  fairly  objected  to  oq 
principle,  though  the  rate  of  duty  might,  in  some 
instances,  be  advantageously  reduced.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  ei^cise  duties  *  greatly  raise  the  oost 
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of  subsistence  to  the  laboring  classes.*  Bat  this 
assertion  has  really  no  foundation.  In  fpxst,  the 
only  excise  duty  that  can  be  said  to  fall  on  a  neces- 
sary of  life  is  that  on  soap,  which  produced  in 
1838  (in  Great  Britain)  609,031/. ;  bat  as  the  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  present  to 
about  18,000,000,  the  soap  tax  cannot,  at  an  ave- 
rage, impose  a  burden  of  lid.  a  year  on  each  in- 
dividual. If  we  estimate  its  annual  pressure  on  a 
laboring  family  of  five  persons  at  from  2j.  6i.  |Lo 
3^.,  we  shall  not  be  within  but  beyond  tl^e  murk. 

*'  The  only  taxes,  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  revenue,  that  can  be  truly  said  to  fall  on  arti- 
cles necessary  to  the  laborer,  are,  besides  soap, 
principally  those  on  tea  and  sugar.  We  incline  to 
think  that  the  duties  on  these  articles  might  be 
very  materially  reduced  without  affecting  the  reve- 
nue ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  cannot  be  truly 
affirmed  that  they  entail  any  grievous  burden  on 
the  laboring  classes.  The  entire  nett  produce  of 
the  excise  duties  in  Great  Britain  in  1838  amount- 
ed to  13,775,955/.,  of  which  the  duties  oq  spirits 
and  malt,  that  is,  on  spirits  and  beer,  produced  no 
less  than  8,604,115/.  In  Ireland,  during  the  si^me 
year,  the  excise  duties  amounted  to  1,074,560/., 
of  which  the  spirit  and  malt  duties  furnished 
above  four-fiahs,  or  1,795,165/.  The  rate  at 
which  this  revenue  was  collected  was  nearly  6} 
per  cent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  9}  per  cent,  in  Ire- 
land. Now,  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  no  equal 
amount  of  revenue  was  ever  raised  with  so  little 
inconvenience  or  injury  to  the  contributors.  Even 
though  they  were  not  required  by  the  public  exi- 
gencies, the  duties  pn  spirits  obstruct  a  pernicious 
habit,  and  should  not  be  given  up.  They  are  the 
best  of  all  possible  duties ;  and  the  only  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  their  imposition,  is  not  to  carry 
them  to  such  a  height  as  to  defeat  their  object  by 
anoouragtng  smuggling.  We  have  yet  to  learn, 
supposing  they  are  not  carried  beyond  this  limit, 
that  a  single  good  objection  can  be  made  to  these 
dnties. 

'*  The  obscurity  and  complexity  of  the  excise 
laws  has  been  justly  complained  of.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  that  they  ought  to  be  brief,  clear,  and  level 
to  the  apprehension  of  every  one.  But,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  they  are  in  most  in- 
stances lengthened,  contradictory,  and  unintelligible. 
There  were  at  no  distant  period  some  40  or  50  acts 
in  existence  having  reference  to  the  glass  duties, 
and  at  this  moment  from  25  to  30  have  reference 
to  the  paper  duties,  and  so  for  the  others.  It  is,  in 
fkct,  all  but  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell  what  the 
law  really  is  on  many  points ;  so  that  the  trader  is 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  officers,  and  a  wide  door  is 
opened  to  favoritism  and  fraud.  This  dis'graceful 
state  of  things  might,  however,  be  easily  remedied 
l^  getting  the  treasury  or  the  excise  to  prepare  a 
short  abstract  of  the  law  as  to  each  duty,  drawn  up 
is  tlie  clearast  and  lesjst  ambiguoas  manner  possi- 


ble, and  without  any  of  that  verbosity,  repetition, 
and  technical  jargon  that  infects  acts  of  parlia> 
ment,  and  renders  them  all  bat  incomprebeasible  to 
ordinary  persons.  A  manufacturer  abiding  by  this 
abstract  should  be  held  to  have  abided  by  the  Uw, 
and  shoold  not  be  further  questioned  on  the  snbject 
A  measure  of  this  sort  might  be  easily  carried  into 
effect.  It  would  be  an  immense  improvement,  ud 
would  go  far  to  obviate  the  only  good  objection  to 
the  excise  duties." 


A  GAILOP  AMONG  AMERICAN  SCENERY.* 

This  very  handsome  volume  does  credit  to  thi 
New- York  press,  from  its  clear  type  and  betotifoi 
proportions.  Its  descriptions,  particularly  those 
relating  to  military  adventure,  are  thrilling. 

The  poetical  conceptions  are  wrought  up  with 
some  of  life's  severest  realities,  while  the  monl 
tinge  spread  over  the  whole,  is  a  kind  of  halo  or 
looming,  bringing  the  objects  and  principles  nearer, 
in  a  softened  and  picturesque  light. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  a  review  of 
this  work,  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  criticism— 
showing  our  ingenuity  by  discovering  faults;  hot 
briefly  to  point  to  a  few  of  the  many  passages 
marked  by  deep  pathos  and  moral  feeling!  sod 
leave  the  reader  of  the  book  to  form  his  estimate 
of  the  whole,  as  we  have  done  ours. 

We  pass  the  beautiful  descriptions,  views,  sceoes, 
and  incidents  on  the  Potomac,  and  at  Monot  Ver- 
non ;  and  the  naval  stories  of  Old  Kennedy  the 
Quarter-Master,  except  to  pause  one  moment, 
where  Captain  Hull  gives  orders  for  the  fire  of  the 
Constitution,  when  she  captured  the  Gaerrierei 
and  the  account  of  CapUin  Perry^s  leaving  the 
wrecked  Lawrence  at  the  yietory  of  Lake  Erie : 
which  cannot  be  read  without  feelings  of  patriotie 
enthusiasm. 

So,  in  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Erie,  and  the  battle  of  Lundy^s  Lane,  we  can 
soarcely  quote  passages  without  marring  their  sym- 
metry, so  rapid  and  interwoven  are  the  details. 
But,  as  an  example  of  elevated  thought  and  trve 
feeling,  we  extract  the  closing  page,  and  the  apos- 
trophe to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lnod;'* 
Lane. 

After  reading  a  simple  epitaph  inscrihed  on  a 
board,  by  some  kind  and  unknown  hand,  to  the 
memory  of  an  officer,  which  the  writer  foond  rooal- 
dering  on  the  battle-ground,  he  exclaims : 

"  And  this  is  honor !  This  is  fame!  Why.brne 
man !  even  now,  I  read  the  tribute  to  thy  braverT 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  action.  Thou  hast  comrades-* 
father,  mother,  sisters  to  mourn  thy  loss— and  »», 

♦  A  Gallop  among  American  Scenery ;  or,  Sk«tcl>«  ^ 
American  Scenes  and  MiliUry  Adventure.  By  Aup^s^ 
E.  Silliman:  D  Applelon  ^  Co.,  New-York. 
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the  straoger^s  foot  eareleesly  spurns  thy  frail  me- 
meoto;  nor  father,  mother,  sisters,  nor  haman 
hand  can  point  to  the  spot  where  rest  thy  ashes. 
Peace  to  tby  manes,  brave  coantrymen,  wherever 
the  J  sleep. 

^See  from  this  point,  how  gently  anci  gracefully 
Qodolates  the  battle-field ;  the  woods  bowing  to  the 
eTeniog  breeze,  as  the  soft  sunlight  pours  through 
tbeir  bnmches,  show  not  the  gashes  of  rude  cannon- 
sbot— the  plain,  loaded  and  bending  with  the  yel- 
low harrest,  betrays  no-  human  gore—yon  hill, 
aeatbed,  scorched  and  blackened  with  cannon-flame, 
the  Tery  resting-place  of  the  deadly  battery,  shows 
DO  rehc  of  the  fierce  death-struggle,  as  covered 
with  the  fragrant  cloyer  and  wild  bluebell ;  the  bee, 
in  moootooous  hum,  banquets  ower  it.  Nought 
man  the  serenity  of  nature  as  she  smiles  upon  us. 
let,  burnt  in  common  funeral  pyre,  the  ashes  of 
those  brave  men,  of  friend  and  foe,  there  mingle 
Id  the  bosom  whence  they  issued.  The  frenzied 
pissioD  passed,  the  furious  conflict  oyer,  they  have 
his  down  in  quiet,  and,  like  young  children,  sleep 
geatJj,  sweetly,  in  the  lap  of  that  common  mother, 
vho  shelters  with  like  protection,  the  little  field- 
BODie  from  its  gambols,  and  the  turbaned  Sultan 
tiakiog  amid  his  prostrate  millions.  Shades  of 
nj  gaDant  countrymen  f — shades  of  their  daring 
foes— farewell.  Ne^erhad  warriors  a  more  glo- 
noQs  death-couch, — the  eternal  cataracts  roar  your 
raqoian.*' 

The  paper  on  Lake  George  and  Ticonderoga, 
^QDds  with  fine  images.  Describing  the  "  steam 
ipirit^  which  urged  the  boat  over  the  c;rystal  wa- 
tm  of  the  lake,  he  says — ."  how  like  Sampson  in 
the  Prison-Mill,  struggling,  giant  like,  he  again 
applies  him  to  his  toil.  Imprisoned  spirit !  there 
B  DO  help  for  thee.  Sweat  thou  must,  and  pant, 
^  groan,  till,  like  thy  fellow-laborer,  man,  releas- 
ed froBi  fire  fetter,  as  he  from  earth,  resolwed  to 
poR  ether,  thou  shalt  float  again,  free  and  delighted, 
ui  the  clear  elements  abowe ! 

'^Ho!  brother  spirit,  tarry,  tarry — ^wait  thou  a 
little  'liU  I  join  thee,— then,  how  gallantly  well 
nde  !*-cooebed  on  summer-clouds  lazily,  we'll 
iioat:  ori  glancing  on  sun-rsys,  shoot,  swift  as 
^ght|  ^mid  the  bright  worlds  rolling  in  sublimity 
ihoTe  OS.  We'll  bathe  in  the  moon's  cold  splendor, 
fao  in  the  sultry  heat  of  crimson  mars,  slide  upon 
Saturn  s  eternal  snows,  or  joyously  gambolling 
^oRgthe  Milkyway,  we'll  chase  the  starry  serpent 
to  bis  den*" 

In  the  same  boat,  while  cruising  among  the  beau- 
tifol  islands  and  shores  of  that  placid  lake,  a  deer 
»  discoTered  00  one  of  the  wooded  islands,  and 
the  author  asking  a  hunter  who  was  on  board  for 
his  rifle,  gives  the  following  description  of  killing 
the  deer : 

"lAODch  the  canoe.  Come,  hunter— -peace — 
peace— keep  the  dogs  on  board ;  paddle  for  yonder 
poinl^-now  we  shoot  upon  the  pebbly  beaoh^aow 


make  her  fast  to  this  dead  log.  W^^U  steal  gently 
through  the  woods,  and  come  upon  him  unawares. 
SoAly — ^press  those  wines  away ;  whist — awoid  the 
rustling  of  the  branches ;  here,  creep  through  these 
boshes — ^tread  lightly  on  the  fallen  leaves — you'll 
mire  upon  that  swampy  bottom.  Hush — ^hush — 
tread  softly — that  crackling  branch !  He  lifts  his 
head — he  looks  uneasily  about  him — stand  quiet. 
Now  he  browses  Again ;  get  a  little  nearer — we  are 
within  distance.  I'll  try  him— click.  Back  go 
the  autlers — ^the  cocking  of  the  rifle  has  alarmed 
him — ^he's  off*!  Here  goes,  hk  or  miss — crack — he 
jumps  ten  feet  in  the  air.  I'we  missed  htm — ^he 
bounds  onward — ^no— yes — ^by  Jowe  !  he's  down — 
he's  up  again — ^he  plunges  forward— *he  falls  again— 
he  rises — falls — he  struggles  to  his  knees — he — 
falls.  Hurrah!  he's  ours, — quick — quick — thy 
coteau  de  chasse,  we'll  make  sure  of  him.  Stop- 
stop.  Poor  deer !  and  /  have  murdered  thee,  for 
my  9port  have  murdered  thee — have  taken  from 
thee  the  precious  boon  of  life — with  cruelty  hawe 
broken  the  silver  chord,  which  the  beggar's  blunt 
knife  can  sever,  but  not  the  jewelled  fingers  of  the 
monarch,  again  rejoin.  There — there,  thou  liest — 
true  to  the  great  master's  picture, 

*  The  big  loand  tefirs,  eourse  down  thy  innoeent  nose  in 

pit«o«  cbue, 
And  thy  smooth  laatbsm  sides  pant  almost  to  bontiDg.' 

thy  life  blood  flows  apace— ^'en  now,  thy  large  soft 
eye  dims  in  the  sleep  of  death— «nd  /  haTe  slain 
thee.  Thou  had'st  nought  other  enemy,  than  the 
gaunt  coward  welf,  or  fanged  serpent ;  him,  with 
light  leaping  bounds,  thou  laugh'st  to  scorn,  as 
his  long  howl  struck  on  thy  quick  ear';  and  the 
sulleBF  rattler  j  with  many  blows  of  thy  tiny  polished 
hoof  thou  dash'st  to  pieces,  ere  fromf  Ikis  deadly 
coil,  his  flattened  head,  with  g^ietening  tongue  and 
protruded  fangs,  could  reach  thee.  Oh !  I  shame 
me  of  my  miscreant  fellowship.  Even  the  poi- 
sonous serpent,  with  quick  wibrat^g  tail,  did  give 
thee  warning,  /stole  upon  thee  unawares^  Hun- 
ter— take  again  thy  weapon ;  for  thee — ^'tis  thy  vo- 
cation— perhaps  'tis  well — the  game  is  thine.  I 
entreat  of  thee,  let  not  my  innocent  victim  agaiu 
reproach  my  eye-sight." 

The  delineation  of  6renten*s  reef,  is  vividly  ac- 
curate, and  the  ahipwreok  which  occurred  upon  it 
not  many  years  since,  is  a  true  record,  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  th%  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Rhode 
Island ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  it  ssiddens  the  spirits 
of  many  who  remember  that  awful  event — ^that 
dreary  night,  and  terrific  storm. 

But  we  are  going  far  beyond  oqt  intended  brevity, 
and  quote  but  one  more  passage,  from  the  chapter 
on  ''Long  Island  Sound,"  which  contains  many 
local  descriptions  of  great  truth  and  beauty,  with 
allusions  to  its  supernatural  legends,  and  antiquated 
history.  Among  other  peculiarities,  a  solitary 
Indian,  who,  it  was  belie  wed,  had  strayed  from  some 
of  the,  western  tribes,  liwed  in  a  lonely  luf  en  its 
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shorea : — and  from  haantiog  a  swamp  from  which 
the  Pequots  were  dislodged  in  the  earty  settlement 
of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  calldd  this  old  man — 
Peqdot.  An  Indian,  named  Pamanaek,  froin  Mon- 
tank  Point,  ode  of  those  lingerersf  who  hover  around 
the  confines  of  ciYiliaation,  meetin|t  the  stern  old 
chief,  offered  him  his  bottle,  and  itfrtted  him  to 
drink;  his  reply,  ^Hh  the  habitual  melancholy, 
resting  over  bis  featarus,  renewedly  awakens  in  our 
mind,  the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion,  which 
we  have  lon^  entertained  for  (hose  injured  races  of 
men,  who  have  been  driven  from  their  possessions, 
and  are  fast  fading  away  from  the  thinlgs  that  are. 
We  are  glad  to  seize  evei^  memorial  which  may 
perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  a  noble  race  that  will 
soon  be  blotted  oat  from  the  page  of  the  world*s 
history.  Afler  Pamanack  offered  Peqoot  the  black 
bottle,  and  invited  him  to  drink — '^Pequot  drew 
himself  up  to  his  extreme  height,  and  for  a  tox^- 
ment  there  was  a  mingled  expression  of  loathing, 
abhorrence,  and  ferocity,  flashing  IrOm  his  counte-^ 
nance  that  showed  that  his  whole  Indian's  nature 
was  in  a  blaze ;  but  it  was  oi^y  momentary,  for  in 
another,  the  expression  vanished  from  his  counte- 
nance, the  habitual  melancholy  resamed  its  place 
upon  his  features,  and  the  words  fell  slowly,  ah 
most  musically,  from  his  lips :  "  The  fire-water — 
the  fire-water — ay,  the  same — the  Indian  and  his 
deadly  enemy."  Then  looking  steadily  at  Pama- 
nack, as  he  held  the  bottle  still  towards  him/ 
**  Paquot  will  not  drink.  Why  should  Pamanack 
swallow  tlie  white  man's  poison,  and  with  bis  own 
hands  dig  his  gravel  Pamanack  is  not  alone ( 
His  squaw  watches  at  the  door  of  hia  wigwam,  as 
she  looks  oot  upon  the  long  waves  of  the  ocean 
tmnbllng  in  upon  the  shores  of  Montaakdt«  His 
young  men  gathet  about  him  and  catch  the  tautaug 
from  its  huge  beeting  rocks,  and  tread  out  the  qna- 
hog  from  its  muddy  bed.  His  old  men  still  linger 
on  the  sandy  beach,  and  their  scalp-locks  float 
wildly  in  the  fresh  sea  breeze.  Pamanack  has  yet 
a  home : — 4>ut  Pequot — he  is  the  last. of  his  race. 
He  stands  on  the  high  hiUe  of  Tashaway,  and  he 
sees  no  smoke,  but  that  from  the  wigwams  of  the 
Long  Knives^  He  moves  tn  silence  alotog  the 
plains  of  Pequonnuck, — but  the  fence's  of  the  pale 
faces  obstruct  his  progress.  His  canoe  dances  at 
the  side  of  the  dripping  rocks — but  the  cheating 
white  men  paddle  up  to  his  side.  His  feet  sink  in 
the  ploughed  field, — but  it  is  not  the  corn  of  the 
red  roan.  His  squaw  has  rolled  her  last  log,  and 
lies  cold  in  her  blanket.  His  young  men,— the  fire- 
water, and  fire-dust  have  consumed  them.  Pequot 
looks  around  for  his  people — where  are  tbeyl 
The  black  snake  and  muskrat  shoot  through  the 
water  as  his  moccasin  treads  the  swamp,  where 
their  bones  lie,  deep  covered  from , the  hate  of 
their  enemies.  Pequot  is  the  last  of  bis  race! 
Pamanack  is  good,  but  the  heart  of  Pequot  is  heavy. 
He  cannot  drink  the  fire-water^  for  his  young  men 


have  sunk  from  its  deadly  poison,  as  the  mist  wreath 
in  the  midday  son*.  The  good  Moravians  have  told 
him  that  h  is  bad — and  Pequot  will  drink  no  more— 
for  his  face  is  nearly  run.  Peqoot  will  sit  on  the 
high  rocks  of  Sasco,  and  his  robe  shall  fall  from 
his  shonfdets  as  his  broad  chest  waits  the  death- 
arrow  of  the  Great  Sphf!t<  There  will  he  sit  and 
smoke  in  silence,  as  be  looks  down  opotr  the  de- 
serted hunting-grounds  of  his  fathers.  Peqaot's 
he^t  is  heavy, — Pequot  will  not  drink.** 

"  The  Great  Spirit  was  kind  to  hin,  for  a  fev 
years  after,  he  was  found  stark  and  stiff,  frosen  to 
death  on  the  very  rocks  to*  which  he  had  aHuded/' 
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The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Cvoniv^u* 
biff  refativeaf,  friends  and  eiremies,  comprising  ill  his 
wills  and  bis  Way».    Wiih  an  historical  record  of  »U 
he  did,  and  what  be  didn't:  showing  moieorer  who  in- 
beriied  the  family  plate,  who  came  ia  for  the  lilm 
spooiui,  and  who  for  the  wooden  la^eS.    The  wbole 
forming  a  coteplete  key  to  the  house  of  CbuizlfwU- 
Edited  by  «' Bo»,"  with  illustrations  by  "Phiz."  P«rt 
I— New- York :  Harper  de  Brothers. 
Diekens  will  yet  hare  reason  to  bdliere  that  the  "»)• 
varsal  Yankee  Nation,**  is  like  the  Irishmao'e  pig,  tbet 
will  go  to  Cork  only  when  he  thinks  the  swine-herd  "^^^ 
drite  him  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Killcunmin.  Dick- 
ens came  over  here  to  get  up  a  feeling  in  favor  of  iDlcrca- 
Uonal  copy'right,  for  the  benefit  of  English  aothon.  S*) 
far  fnm  watte^in^,  the  first  part  of  his  Martin  Chatsk* 
Wit— ^  the  wat~qnit6  a  book,  with  two  good  illustiaiioai, 
is  repOblished  here,  in  Yankee  land,  and  sold,  cngnnAP 
and  aH,  iorfovt-ptnu-ka^^pMay.    The  Messrs.  Haiper hire 
got  up  this  Work  on  good  paper,  and  in  their  usual  style  of 
neat  typography.     Martin  Choszlewit  for  four-pence-b*- 
penny  \  What  #ilt  Mrs.  Dickens  say  f   We  hope  the  pob- 
liahen  Will  send  a  copy  to  each  of  the  little  **  Boses." 

HARPEaa'  Fabily  Librart— No.  I,  Rev.  H.  H.  Hil- 
maii'a  Hiatoiy  of  the  Jewa,  in  three  vols.,  vol.  1.  Ne«* 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers — 1843. 

The  "Family  Library."  already  numbering  157 »ols.,» 
6e  extended  to  200,  as  works  of  a  high  cbarsctpr  can  n 
obtamed,  iff  to  he  issued,  entire,  one  vol.  weekly,  ^  -^ 
cettu  aiHthame;  just  half  their  former  price.  The  "^^ 
<hat  price  were  immense ;  for,  at  50  cents,  ibey  »««  ^ 
cheapest  books  in  the  market.  The  volumes  of  ihe  Famnj 
Library  are  to  be  illustrated  and  embelliahed  as  heittow'- 
the  pap^r  is  to  be  as  good,  ami  the  worka  bound  accorfliogto 
the  Johnsoniait  notion  of  useful  books ;  via.  so  that  "you  m'T 
carry  them  to  the  fi're  and  hold  them  readily  in  your  b«<i- 
A  man  will  often  look  at  them,  and  be  tempted  to  p>  <»"• 
when  he  would  have  been  frightened  at  books  of  a  lw|*' 
sise.  and  a  more  erudite  appearance.** 

By  an  expenditure  of  25  cents  a  week,  for  four  ywrt- 
and  what  reading  family  cannot  afford  that?— every  »»«-«< 
where  there  are  children  to  instruct,  or  adults  to  edify, mjy 
be  furnished  with  a  Library  of  the  heal  and  most  oaelvi 
works  in  the  English  Language.  These  publisher*  m«  J^* 
complishing  wonders  in  the  way  of  Cheap  Literaiore.  I  ^'-^ 
is  one  of  the  best  histories  that  is.  of  the  Jews;  it  u«f 
to  the  proper  undersundiog  of  many  passages  of  the  Bio^' 
and  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleaaure  by  all.  » '» *^ 
sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messn.  Smith,  Drinker  &  Norrt» 
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SONG;  OR,  LINES  TO 


X. 

Ob !  I  will  smile  more  brightly  now, 
That  noa%  my  Ioto  may  see : 

And  school  my  heart,  and  burning  brow, 
That  throb  alone  for  thee. 

II. 
Tbe  depth  of  love  within  my  soul 

1  uoutd  not  have  thee  know, 
Had  words  but  power  to  control 

What  cheek  and  eye  will  show. 

III. 
And  I  wilUeam  to  speak  of  thee 

In  friendship's  kindly  tone, 
That  'mid  the  thoughtless  and  the  free 

My  deep  lore  be  not  known. 

IV. 

But  when  I  raise  my  heart  above, 

To  ask  of  God  in  prayer, 
Blessings  on  those  I  fondly  love 

Thy  name  la  whispered  there. 

V. 

Still  will  I  greet  thee  with  a  smile. 

And  school  this  heart  of  mine, 
I  would  not  have  thee  know  the  while, 


How  wholly  I  am  thine. 


Rebecca. 


TO  MISS  M OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

}e!(T  TRAOUGH  THE  POST-OFriCE  OF  THE  OBPBANS*  FAIR, 

BICHMOND,  TA. 

Miss  II will  psjdon  these  fugitive  lines 

Of  oae,  who  to  scribbling  most  sadly  inclines, 
•Vordeem  it  a  weakness  peculiar  to  men, 
When  ibe  has  a  home  in  the  City  of  Penn. 

His  reraes,  youll  see,  as  you  hurry  them  o*er, 
^&Rt  tbe  rapture  of  Byron,  the  sweetness  of  Mo6re, 
But  if  on  them  you  east,  but  one  moAient,  an  eye. 
The  nllaiaoas  critics  may  blow  'em  sky  high. 

Promenading  this  udout  illumined  and  gay 

^'^  tbe  splendor  our  Commonwealth's  daughters  display. 

Not  oae  that  you  meet  wiih«  (but  thia  en/re  noug.) 

ft 

i^so  compsre  in  wit,  ftisdom  or  beauty,  with  you. 

For  tbe  de!ieate  Hoaris  of  Eastern  Romance, 

^bo  kill  a  susceptible  youth  at  a  glance, 

'Q  male  admiration  and  timid  surprise, 

^'ffit  envy  the  brilliance  and  depth  of  thine  eyes. 

At  the  Office  for  Letters,  this  note  you'll  obtain, 
A  Pari  of  moeh  boaor,  and  may  be,  of— gain ; 

T  voold'ot  do  for  Miss  M to  manage  such  sales, 

For  ibe  would  be  ever  dtranging  the  mo/es. 

Bat  Lady,  &reweU,  prythee  kindly  excuse, 
The  naiaeRXis  faolu  of  my  talkative  Muse ; 
Jjespile  every  effort,  it  could— not  forbear 
'^0  siivg  of  the  rr«ce«  and  charms  of  The  Fair. 
Kkhimdf  1843. 

Vol.  IX-~41 


MEHEMET  ALL 

The  invasion  of  Egypt— one  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  that  terrible  drama — the  French  Revolu- 
tion— was,  doubtless,  the  means  of  drawing  forth 
from  the  recesses  of  his  own  "  rugged  Albania,^* 
a  personage,  who,  in  wide-spread  fame  and  indi- 
viduality of  character,  yields  to  none  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  save  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Great 
exigencies,  and  extraordinary  occasions  create  for 
themselves  great  men ;  and  talents  of  tbe  most 
commanding  order,  oflen  waste  in  obscurity,  for 
want  of  suitable  opportunities  for  their  display. 
But  for  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  '*  in  which  were 
quickened  every  energy  of  a  people  that  acknow- 
ledged no  superior,"  where  would  be  the  names  of 
that  host  of  distinguished  generals  that  clustered 
around  the  person  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  his 
age  1  Before,  '*  unknown  to  fame,"  they  are  now 
indelibly  registered  on  the  pages  of  tbe  historian, 
and  all  futurity  will  remen\|)er  the  "  glory  of  their 
achievements."  Thus,  the  imminent  danger  which 
menaced  the  Turkish  empire,  brought  upon  the 
stage  of  political  action,  a  new  character,  who  was 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  generations  yet  unliorn. 
Aided  only  by  superior  talents,  and  indomitable 
energy,  Mehemet  Ali,  from  an  obscure  peasant, 
has  become  the  founder  of  an  hereditary  throne  in 
the  roost  important  province  of  the  Ottoman  porte, 
and  this  too  in  a  land  where  bribiery  and  conuption 
are  the  most  efficient,  indeed,  almost  the  only  means 
employed  in  the  acquisition  of  power. 

But  the  energies,  and  extraordinary  abilities  dis- 
played in  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  exalted  station,  constitute,  nevertbe* 
less,  his  least  claim  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
It  is  from  his  character  as  a  reformer,  that  he  has 
gathered  his  brightest  laurels.  To  him  belongs  the 
praise  of  elevating  the  condition  of  Egypt;  of 
raising  her  from  the  degradation  of  ages ;  and  of 
giving  her  that  progressive  impulse  which  is,  even 
now,  rapidly  introducing  civilization,  and  which,  if 
eontinaed,  will  ere  long  give  her  again  "  a  name 
and  a  place"  among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  vice- 
royalty,  Egypt  was  in  that  state  of  extreme  law- 
lessness and"diM>rder,  which  htis  long  been  cha- 
racteristic of  Uie  distant  provinces  of  the  Porte. 
Her  governors  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and  sub^ 
ject,  at  any  moment,  to  recall,  knowing  that  they 
were  constantly  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  in 
the  affections  of  their  master  by  some  new  favoi^te, 
and  under  no  responsibility  btit  the  payment  of  an 
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annual  tribute,  treated  her  only  as  a  conquered  pro- 
vince, which  they  were  at  fuU  liberty  to  pillage 
while  their  short  season  of  power  lasted.  This 
evil  extended  to  all  the  offices  of  the  government. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  but  another  name 
for  bribery ;  taxes  were  collected  without  system 
or  law,  the  officers  seizing  every  thing  indiscrimi- 
nately, until  the  requisite  amount  was  raised ;  the 
rich  were  plundered,  either  by  direct  seizure  of 
their  property,  or  by  being  compelled  to  purchase 
government  articles  at  an  enormous  price ;  the 
most  cruel  punishments  were  inflicted  by  every 
petty  officer  for  light  and  trivial  offences ;  and,  in 
the  language  of  Volney,  **  barbarism  was  complete.'^ 
That  celebrated  traveller  gives  us  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  deplorable  state  of  things 
in  Egypt,  under  its  former  rulers.  **  All  that  we 
see,  and  all  that  we  hear,  announce  that  we  are  in 
a  land  of  slavery  and  of  tyranny ;  nothing  is  talked 
of  but  civil  tumults,  public  misery,  extortions  of 
money,  bastmadoes  and  murders.  No  security  for 
life  and  property ;  humau  blood  is  poured  out  like 
that  of  an  ox ;  justice  even  sheds  it  without  the 
process  of  formality.  The  officer,  of  the  night, 
during  his  rounds,  the  officer  of  the  day,  in  his 
walks,  judge,  condemn  and  execute,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  and  without  appeal.  Executioners 
accompany  them ;  and,  at  the  first  order,  the  head 
of  a  miserable  wretch  tumbles  into  the  leathern 
sack." 

The  Bedouins  were  likewise  independent  of  all 
control,  and  even  carried  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions to  the  very  walls  of  Cairo,  seizing  women 
and  children,  and  retaining  them  until  ransomed. 
No  one  could  ascend  the  Nil6  as  far  as  the  first 
cataract  or  the  pyramids,  without  being  exposed  to 
their  outrages ;  nor  could  the  caravans  cross  the 
desert  to  the  Red  sea,  without  paying  them  tribute. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  Egypt  under  the 
Turks,  we  shall  be  better  qualified  to  judge  of  its 
improvements,  by  the  contrast  at  present  exhibited. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  earlier  Norman  Chiefs, 
that  he  so  completely  suppressed  theft  within  his 
jurisdiction,  that  a  massive  gold  chain,  suspended 
near  the  wayside,  remained  secure.  Mehemet  Ali 
has  accomplished  a  task  almost  equally  difficult ; 
he  has  tamed  the  wild  and  lawless  Arab.  The 
arid  wastes,  over  which  they  had  hitherto  roamed 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  no  longer  afforded 
them  protection.  The  cavalry  of  the  Pacha  pur- 
sued them  into  their  native  wilds,  until,  wearied 
with  an  enemy  whom  they  could  neither  overcome 
in  battle,  nor  escape  by  flight,  they  acknowledged 
his  sway,  and  ceased  their  depredations.  The 
traveller  in  the  desert,  in  any  pa^t  of  his  domi- 
nion, is  now  as  safe  as  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  present  government 
over  the  former,  consists  in  its  regular  organiza- 
tion. True,  it  is  a  despotism,  and  of  the  most  rigid 
character,  but  it  is  impartial  in  its  operation.    It 


has  created  order  and  tranquility  where  once  wu 
confusion ;  and  were  it  incomparably  more  severe, 
would  still  be  preferable  to  the  anarchy  which  it 
succeeded.  The  judiciary  system  has  been  re- 
formed, so  that  justice  is  no  longer  a  mockery,  and 
thus,  safety  of  person  and  property  is  established ; 
indeed,  it  was  observed  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  property  was  more  secure  in  Egypt 
than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  A  system  of  taxa- 
tion, as  uniform  as  circumstances  will  adroit,  has 
also  been  substituted  for  the  former  irregular  mode, 
and  though  its  weight  is  oppressive,  it  rests  equallj 
upon  all. 

This  severity  of  taxation  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  condemnation  of  Mehemet  Ali ;  but  a  momeot's 
thought  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  is  unreasona- 
ble.    It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  he  has  been  obliged  to  contend 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Saltan.    True,  it  may 
be  urged  in  proof  of  his  high  stand  in  the  favor  of 
the  Porte,  that,  when  it  was  unable  to  rescue  the 
"  Holy  Cities"  from  the  heretical  Wahabees,  his 
services  were  demanded,  and  that  his  assistance  «u 
likewise  required  in  the  attempt  to  subjugate  Greece; 
but  neither  the  Sultan,  in  making  these  demands, 
nor  he,  in  complying  with  them,  entertain  any  ses- 
timents  of  mutual  confidence  or  attachment.   On 
the  contrary,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  first  of 
these  undertakings,  the  successful  execotion  of 
which  has  rendered  him  so  dear  to  every  Moslem 
heart,  an  imperial  decree  arrived  in  Alexandrii, 
depriving  liim  of  the  Pachalic  and  appointing  the 
bearer  in  his  stead.     His  assistance  was  demanded 
as  being  the  most  powerful  vassal  in  the  empire : 
he  gave  it,  because  he  was  impelled  both  by  pro- 
mises of  reward,  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
faith.     Since  that  time,  he  has  been  twice  deposed, 
and  compelled  to  defend  himself  by  arms.    In  snch 
a  situation,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  ootmaintaia 
himself  on  the  throne  a  moment  without  the  aid  of 
an  army,  and  one  too,  powerful  enough  to  resist 
effectually  any  force  which  could  be  sent  aj^aio^ 
him.     Such  an  army  is  disproportionate  to  the  com- 
paratively slender  resources  of  Egypti  and  caa 
only  be  supported  by  grievous  exactions.    No  cen- 
sure should  then  be  attached  to  Mehemet  Ali,  who 
is  thus,  made  the  victim  of  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  but  rather  to  those  who  have  been  io* 
strumental  in  creating  discord  between  him  and 
the  Sultan,  and  thus  compelling  him,  in  sheer  sell- 
defence,  to  be  oppressive. 

Egypt,  that  land  of  unrivalled  fertility,  and  once 
of  sufficient  extent  to  be  the  granary  of  Rome* 
has  now,  through  long  subjection  to  the  Tnrbsh 
system  of  neglect,  been  contracted,  by  the  Qocroach- 
ments  of  the  desert,  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that 
the  annual  inundation  of  that  river,  of  itself,  pre- 
serves the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  far  as  it  extend.*, 
the  whole  would  have  long  since  been  converted 
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ioto  a  barren  waste,  inhabited  only  by  the  wander- 
ing Bedoain.    Bat,  under  Mehemet  AH,  the  an- 
cieot  systein  of  irrigation  has  been  renewed,  and 
the  advances  of  the  desert  effectually  preyented. 
The  agricohure  of  the  country,  before  in  a  de- 
plorably wretched  condition,  has  been  already  ma- 
terially improved  through  his  efforts,  and  is  rapidly 
aitaiDingtfatt  perfiection  to  which  it  has  been  brought 
by  tbe  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.     He  has 
likewiac  introduced  the  culture  of  various  tropical 
plants,  which  have  been  found  by  experiment  to  be 
adapted  to  the  soil,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
cotton,  and  the  Sugar-cane.     Nor  have  his  improve- 
meots  ceased  here.   Canals  have  been  dug,  railroads 
projected,  extensive  manufactories  established,  and 
eten  now  the  steamboat — gift  of  the  new  world — 
may  be  seen  ploughing  its  way  through  the  classic 
waters  of  the  Nile — a  more  magnificent  spectacle 
than  the  royal  galley  of  Cleopatra.     Other  improve- 
ments, which  owe  their  origin  to  him,  evince  the 
sapenority  of  his  mind,  in  its  exemption  from  some 
of  those  deep-rooted  prejudices  which  are  gene- 
nJly  enlertained  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
In  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unchangeable 
decrees  of  fate,  which  Mahomet  found  it  necessary 
to  inculcate  in  order  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with 
tbat  reckless  disregard  of  danger  which  almost 
enabled  them  to  subjugate  the  world,  no  efforts — 
iH)t  even  such  as  the  most  savage  people  are  ac- 
customed to  make — have  been  exerted  to  combat 
those  Domerons  and  deadly  maladies  so  peculiar 
to  tropical  climates.      Consequently,  the  Plague, 
vbeneTer  it  makes  its  appearance,  rages  with  un- 
e&Qtrolled  violence  throughout  the  eountries  of  the 
LcTMt,  bringiug  death  into  the  bosom  of  every 
family.    The  Asiatic  Cholera,  so  terrible  a  scourge 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 
«hen  it  swept  its  "  darkening  desolating  way"  over 
the  globe,  carried  off  half  the  population  of  the 
Mohammedan   world.     To  such   an  extreme,  in- 
deed, does  the  Mussulman  carry  his  notions  of  fate, 
thii  he  fearlessly  wears  tbe  infected  garments  of 
his  deceased  relatives,  and  saying, "  Allah  Kerim," 
"God  is  merciful!"  walks  with  the  most  stoical 
indifierence  beneath  the  tottering  and  falling  walls, 
imid  the  shocks  of  the  earthquake. 

Bat  Mehemet  AH  is  superior  to  these  prejudices. 
He  has  established  hospitals,  and  schools  of  medi- 
cine in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  with  already 
perceptible  benefit,  and  engaged  the  services  of 
eminent  physicians  from  France  and  England. 
Throwing  off  that  self-complacent  ignorance,  within 
which  tbe  Turk  wraps  himself  and  contemns  Eu- 
ropeans as  degraded  barbarians,  he  has  acknow- 
ledged their  superior  intelligence,  willingly  counte- 
nanced the  efforts  of  missionaries  to  found  schools, 
*od  has  even  himself  set  the  example^  Nor  can 
*e  too  highly  commend  the  spirit' of  toleration  r  so 
DDQsual  in  a  Moslem,  which  he  has  manifested  in 


Jews  and  Christians :  and  not  only  in  this,  but  even 
in  advancing  them  to  stations  of  trust,  some  of 
them  occupying  the  most  important  civil  as  well 
as  military  offices.  This,  together  with  the  secu- 
rity of  property,  and  the  favorable  opportunities  for 
the  investment  of  capita],  is  fast  drawing  into  Egypt 
commercial  men  from  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  will  become  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  civilizing  his  dominions. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  government  of  Mehemet  Ali.  That 
government  is  still  a  bad  one,  and  would  be  utterly 
unfit  for  any  enlightened  nation ;  but  it  is  probably 
as  good  as  the  condition  of  his  subjects  will  admit. 
At  all  events,  it  is  immeasurably  superior,  both  in 
energy  and  humanity,  to  that  which  it  has  dis- 
placed, and  to  any  other  Mahommedan  government 
that  is  now  or  has  for  ages  been  in  existence. 
Those  who  dwell  chiefly  on  its  faults  should  recol- 
lect that  Mehemet  Ali  is  a  Tvrk^  and  as  such  has 
been  reared  up  under  a  despotism  far  more  tyran- 
nical than  his  own.  He  should  therefore  rather 
receive  credit  for  those  improvements  which  he 
Aaj  made,  than  censure  for  such  as  he  has  not,  and 
probably  could  not  have  made.  We  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his  government,  by 
comparing  it  with  that  which  preceded  it,  or  in- 
deed with  that  of  any  oriental  nation ;  then  his  true 
character  as  a  reformer  will  be  appreciated.  We 
may  indeed  say,  that  some  of  those  very  measures 
for  which  he  is  most  frequently  and  perhaps  most 
justly  condemned,  are  paralleled  in  the  usages  of 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  in  the  world. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  Mehemet 
Ali  called  an  infamous  despot  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  his  conscription.  He  has  no  other 
apology  for  it  than  the  exigencies  of  his  situation. 
And  what  other  had  Napoleon,  when  he  decimated 
the  population  of  France  or  England,  when  her 
seamen  were  compelled  to  secrete  themselves,  until 
their  regmbarkation,  in  the  filthiest  hovels,  and  vi- 
lest dens  of  wretchedness  and  crime,  in  order  to 
escape  impressment  on  their  arrival  in  their  native 
landl  Russia  now  has  not  even  that  plea,  and 
yet,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  permitted  to  tear  his 
miserable  subjects  from  their  homes,  with  the  most 
ruthless  barbarity,  and  to  force  them  into  an  unwil- 
ling and  rigorous  service,  without  exciting  the  in- 
dignation of  mankind.  It  would  be  well  if,  in 
reference  to  this  and  some  other  topics,  the  Euro- 
peans would  reserve  their  censure  until  they  had 
reformed  those  very  abuses  at  home,  of  which,  in 
other  governments,  they  so  loudly  complain. 

The  darkest  stain  upon  the  character  of  Mehe- 
met Ali  has  been  incurred  by  his  treacherous  mur- 
der of  the  Mamelukes.  That  brave  and  chivalrous, 
though  cruel  and  tyrannical  body,  which  had  so 
long  ruled  Egypt  with  the  most  singular  govern- 
ment ever  known,  had  at  length  been  reduced  to  a 
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original  bravery  of  their  order.  Haviog  iocarred 
the  enmity  of  the  Pacha,  he  determioed  upon  their 
destruction^  and  for  that  purpose  decoyed  them 
into  Cairo  by  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  accompanied 
by  a  promise  of  safety.  They  were  there  slain  to 
a  man,  in  violation  of  every  obligation  of  faith  and 
justice.  Black  as  was  the  perfidy  of  this  deed, 
and  deeply  as  it  deserves  the  execration  of  man- 
kind, yet  Mehemet  AU  has  been  treated  with  injus- 
tice, even  with  regard  to  this.  All  are  ready  to 
lift  up  their  voices  in  condemnation  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  while  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Janizaries  by  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  an  act  equally 
perfidious  and  cruel,  and  involving  far  greater  de- 
struction of  human  life,  is  not  only  passed  over 
without  censure,  but  even  finds  apologists.  Such 
is  the  way  of  the  world.  The  ruler  of  a  vast 
realm,  the  descendant  of  a  '*  long  line^^  of  illustrious 
monarchs,  may  perpetrate  atrocities  with  impunity, 
which  forever  stigmatize  one  whose  own  exertions 
have  raised  him  to  the  throne. 

Mehemet  Ali  is  undoubtedly,  even  now,  the  most 
powerful,  as  he  is  now  the  most  enlightened  and 
humane  of  Mahommedan  sovereigns ;  and,  before 
he  was  unjustly  despoiled  by  the  four  allied  powers 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  possessions,  his  domi- 
nions were  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  Sultan 
himself.  Nothing  but  his  forbearance,  or  more 
probably,  that  respect  which,  in  every  true  Moslem, 
attaches  itself  to  the  person  and  power  of  the  Ca- 
liph, prevented  him  from  overthrowing  the  Turkish 
Empire  upon  the  commencement  of  his  difficulties 
with  the  Porte.  No  monarch  in  Europe  could 
have  then  interposed,  before  his  annies  had  entered 
Constantinople.  Twice  since  that  time,  he  has 
utterly  destroyed  the  last  army  that  could  arrest 
the  march  of  his  forces  upon  the  capital,  and  but 
for  the  timely  assistance  of  his  Christian  Friends^ 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  would  now  be  numbered 
with  "  the  things  that  were." 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
struggles  of  Mahemet  AU  to  increase  his  power 
and  extend  his  dominions,  he  has  already  surround- 
ed his  name  with  a  halo  of  renown  which  all  coming 
time  will  fail  to  dissipate.  He  is  now  far  advanced 
in  life,  and  though  still  enjoying  a  green  old  age, 
he  is  pearing  the  close  of  his  stormy  and  eventful 
career.  Should  his  adopted  son  and  probable  suc- 
cessor, Ibrahim  Pacha,  exhibit  the  same  abilities 
upon  the  throne  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  con- 
duct of  armies,  his  sceptre  will  not  have  fallen  into 
an  unworthy  hand.  Numerous  indications  proclaim 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  inevitable  downfall  of 
Mahommedan  sovereignty  in  Europe.  Whether 
Egypt  is  destined  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex, 
or  to  rise  still  more  powerful  after  the  subsiding  of 
the  agitated  waters,  and  Mehemet  Ali  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty  which  will,  partially  at  least, 
restore  the  ancient  glory  of  her  name,  futurity  alone 
can  tell.  C. 


THE  WITCH. 
A  WANDERING  ESSAY. 

In  looking  abroad  over  the  varied  prodactioos  of 
nature,  and  observing,  with  an  attentive  and  dis- 
criminating eye,  the  numerous  beautiful  and  extn- 
ordinary  contrivances  she  makes  use  of  to  perfect 
the  growth  and  reproduction  of  the  simplest  flower; 
or  bring  to  its  final  state  of  perfection  the  most 
minute  insect,  a  reflecting  mind  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration;  and, 
seeing  through  his  complicated  works  the  Great 
Author  of  aU  things,  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  the 
superior  instincts  and  faculties  which,  of  all  the 
great  masses  of  created  beings,  enables  him  alone, 
to  lift  his  eyes  and  behold  the  glories  of  the  aoi- 
verse,  and  elevate  his  mind  by  the  power  of  reason 
and  reflection  to  a  just  appreciation  of  that  Great 
Being  who  created  them. 

Of  all  men,  naturalists  are,  in  my  estimatioo,  the 
most  truly  to  be  esteemed  and  envied.  Sioce  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
our  existence,  surely  he,  who  finds  it  in  the  lore- 
Ilest  haunts  of  nature,  amid  flowers,  trees,  and 
birds,  searching  out  their  innate  properties,  develop- 
ing their  instincts,  and  tracing,  with  uotiriog  per* 
severance,  their  minute  and  beautiful  stnictnre,  a 
a  man  to  be  envied.  That  he  does  find  happiness 
in  this  pursuit,  cannot  be  doubted — for,  he  prose- 
cutes  it  with  no  other  hope  of  reward  than  the  glo- 
rious triumphs  of  discovery,  and  that  deep,  unweary- 
ing pleasure  which  finer  minds  derive  from  the  cod- 
templation  of  nature's  varioas  aspects,  firom  the 
pure  breath  of  Heaven,  and  from  the  deep  calm 
peace  which  seems  to  brood  ever  amid  her  leafr 
halls ;  and  the  fact  that  so  many^  men,  in  all  ag« 
of  the  world,  have  devoted  themselves  with  oou- 
ring  devotion  to  these  gentle  studies,  men  of  great 
acquirements  too,  and  not  by  any  means  incapable  of 
entering  the  arena,  where  sterner  prizes  were  con- 
tested, is  sofiicient  evidence  that  the  stndy  pos* 
sesses  a  degree  of  fascination,  in  itself  a  more 
than  sufficient  reward  for  all  the  labor  and  paios  it 
requires.  The  naturalist  is  then,  I  pronoance,  a 
man  to  be  envied,  as  one  who  possesses  an  invani 
resource,  of  which  nothing  can  deprive  him,  m 
long  as  our  old  mother  continues  to  don  her  naor 
colored  robes,  and  afford  sustenance  to  her  myriadi 
of  children ;  and,  moreover,  as  a  man,  likely  to  be, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  pursuits,  more  simple* 
minded,  unambitious,  and  freer  from  all  the  stonsy 
passions  which  deface  our  naiore,  and  leave  their 
earth-stains  on  our  immortal  path — ^thao  osaoy  vho 
look  down  upon  his  quiet  labors,  and  aeon  hii 
peaceful  triumphs. 

J  am,  myself,  something  of  a  naturalist  on  a 
small  scale,  and  take  exceeding  delight  in  watching 
the  manoeuvres  of  various  ants,  bees  and  spideii 
of  my  acquaintance,  as  well  as  in  cberishiDg,  ^^ 
peculiar  care,  every  little  ahrob,  plant  and  grm 
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thing  which  tbrosu  forth  iu  tender  petals  to  the 
light  ID  my  Ticinity.  I  am  an  admirer  of  cata,  a 
suuDch  friend  of  dogs ;  in  fact,  a  general  and  in- 
discnmioate  patron  of  the  entire  animal  and  yege- 
uble  kingdom.  I  might  now  enter  into  a  minate, 
tad  I  doabt  not,  interesting  description  of  various 
QUDalcbaUe  and  wonderful  pets,  which  have,  at 
Tuioos  times,  shared  my  a^ectiona  ;-*my  little 
Querido,  a  curly  importation  from  Havana,  the 
prettiest,  whitest,  and  most  knowing  of  quadru- 
ped»--or  my  sage  and  reverend  parrot,  Josephus-— 
or  mj  poor,  lame  greyhoand,  Fritz,  with  his  almost 
homao  eye  and  perfectly  formed  head — besides  in- 
Booerabie  others.  But  that  would  be  straying 
videly  from  my  subject,  and  these  memorials  of 
bflhed  affeetions  must  be  reserved  for  some  future 
locabratioos,  which  shall  be  forthcoming,  if  the 
voiihf  editor  approves,  and  can  find  in  this  pre- 
Kflt  specimen  any  indication  of  fitness  for  his 
coloouis. 

Those  persons  who  have  made  the  curioas  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  in  the  germination  and  reprodac- 
tioa  of  plaots,  an  object  of  study,  can  scarcely 
bare  failed  to  remark,  with  wonder  and  delight, 
ibe  ianamerable  contrivances,  whereby  the  seeds 
of  rarioQs  kinds  are  scattered  and  dispersed  from 
their  parent  plant, — eome  projected  with  great  force 
lo  aliDoot  incredible  distances, — some  carried  by 
°)<iiasof  birds  to  distant  and  remote  places — and 
swne  borne  gently  through  the  air  by  means  of  a 
ii^bt  and  delicate  fabric  wherewith  they  are  clothed, 
lil^e  gallant  little  vessels,  each  freighted  with  its 
gnin  of  life,  its  vegetable  soul,  seeking  some 
frieodly  harbor,  wherein  to  cast  its  anchoring  root. 
It  is  to  one  of  these  latter  kiud, — ^the  downy  seed  of 
the  thistle,  commonly  called  by  children  "  witches,** 
from  the  lightness  with  which  they  avoid  tlie  grasp 
^  elode  capture,  that  I  wish  more  particularly  to 
lotrodQce  yon — that  you  may  follow  with  me  its 
devious  vandering,  and  note  the  varied  scenes  and 
^TentQiea  through  which  it  passes^ 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  Autumn,  when  the 
saa  was  shining  with  that  meUow  lustre  so  pecu- 
liiT  to  ottr  lovely  falls,  when  the  leaves  were  mer- 
%  dancing  in  every  breeze,  and  the  little  brook- 
lets leapt  gaily  along  their  tiuy  beds,  with  a  song 
«  sweet  and  cheerful  it  was  joy  to  hear  them, 
«hen  all  nature  appeared  so  full  of  harmony  and 
^otj,  it  was  a  luxury  to  breathe,  and  the  very 
^  was  redolent  of  a  delicious  and  hopeful  excite- 
Kient— a  little  witch  separated  itself  lightly  from 
toe  maternal  bush,  and  set  forth  on  its  journey  into 
^He  regions  of  ^ace. 

^  was  a  light  and  buoyant  creature,  floating 
grscefally  along  on  its  feathery  pinions,  which 
pTesenied,  on  every  side,  a  mass  of  slender  and 
synunetiical  fibres,  to  the  passing  breeze,  white 
^  fleecy  as  the  cloud  which  remains  last  of  all 
Its  fellows,  when  the  storm  has  passed  away.  Full 
of  the  wanton  and  capricious  grace  which  natare 


bestows  upon  all  her  children,  and  utterly  heedless 
of  the  low,  soft  murmur  of  farewell,  and  the  part- 
ing admonition  of  its  forsaken  parent,  our  little 
adventurer,  captivated  with  the  novel  prospect  open- 
ing to  its  view  on  every  side,  and  full  of  the  most 
joyful  antiotpations,  like  many  another  goodly  bark 
just  setting  forth  upon  its^  voyage  down  the  stream 
of  time, — ^launched  forth,  freely  and  fearlessly,  in  a 
delicious  trance  of  excitement.  The  sweet,  warm 
soath-west  wind  breathed  pleasantly  into  its  downy 
bosom,  and,  yielding  itself  to  the  gentle  influence, 
it  floated  like  a  miniature  balloon,  far  away  from, 
the  quiet  orchard  where  its  infancy  had  been  passed, 
from  the  kindly  shelter  of  its  pareet's  protecting 
arms,  from  all  the  gentle  ties  of  brotherhood  it  had 
so  long  shared,  to  trust  itself  with  swelling  hopes 
and  bright  anticipations  to  the  unknown,  untried 
world.  And  now,  behold  it,  like  a  speck  against 
the  blue  sky — ^rising  and  falling — ^at  one  moment 
almost  lost  to  view,  the  next  darting  suddenly  down 
to  the  feathery  top  of  yonder  elm,  and  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards  with  its  graceful  undula- 
tions,— many  and  curious  are  its  gambols,  utterly 
erratic  and  incomprehensible  are  its  movements ;  it 
is  an  emblem  of  youth — of  youth,  bright,  hopeful 
and  joyous,  as  it  ever  is  upon  its  first  setting  forth 
into  the  world — rash,  heedless  and  inconsiderate, 
as  it  never  fails  to  be,  until  the  hard  lesson  of  ex- 
perience is  duly  conned,  and  time,  the  stern  old 
teacher,  stripping  life  of  all  its  cherished  illusions, 
and  showing  it  to  our  unwilling  eyes,  in  all  its  naked 
deformity,  brings  every  man,  of  woman  born,  to  the 
same  inevitable  and  , unalterable  conclusion — that 
"  all  is  vanity.*'  Some  denizens  of  this,  our  planet, 
obtain  this  result,  much  sooner  than  others,  although 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  amount  of 
sorrow,  pain  and  disappointment,  should  prepare 
the  mind,  ere  it  can  be  fully  brought  to  realize  the 
painful  truth. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  because  I  think 
witches  are  necessarily  feminine,  and  I  mean  my 
witch  to  be  peculiarly  delioate  and  lady -like,  I  shall 
henceforth  promote  my  little  seed  to  the  honors  of 
a  personality,  and  make  her  a  heroine  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  So,  my  readers,  if  I  am  des- 
tined to  have  any,  must  not  be  surprised  at  tho 
novel  circumstance  of  so  insignificant  a  thing  being 
supposed  to  possess  sentiments,  feelings  and  pas- 
sions— but  look  upon  it  as  simply  on^  of  those  wan- 
derings of  the  fancy  to  which  scribblers  are  sub- 
ject, and  accept  the  thoughts,  without  reference  to 
the  vehicle  whereby  they  are  transmitted. 

And  now  let  me  transport  you,  in  company  ^ith 
our  heroine,  who  sports  gaily  along  above  our  heads, 
to  a  fair  and  sunny  meadow—one  of  those  green, 
unbroken  vistas  in  a  woody  landscape,  which  comes 
as  refreshingly  to  the  eye,  as  a  heartfelt  smile  ia 
a  beloved  face.  Through  its  midst,  ripples  and 
murmurs  a  tiny  and  most  capricious  streamlet, 
which  may  be  traced  on  its  devious  course  by  the 
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margin  of  reeds  and  (lowering  shnibs — bends  a  more 
Inxariant  growth  of  the  rich  .and  verdant  carpet 
which  clothes  the  meadow,-*whiIe  down  there, 
where  the  eye  just  catches  a  bright  and  mirror-like 
reflection,  a  few  drooping  willows,  and  one  large 
and  stately  black  walnut,  overshadow  the  calmest, 
coolest,  most  pure  and  delicioas  pool,  that  ever 
gave  back  heaven^s  lovely  image,  or  afforded  shelter 
to  the  angler^s  cherished  victims. 

The  witch  is  no^  in  her  element — ^free,  unem- 
barrassed, with  no  obstacle  before  her,  she  careers 
onward,  descending  even  so  low,  as  to  admire  her 
symmetrical  image  in  the  glassy  water,  and  almost 
to  mffie  with  the  extreme  edge  of  her  pinions,  its 
deceitful  surface.  A  speckled  trout,  who  has  been 
lying  close  and  snug  under  the  projecting  edge  of 
a  sunken  rock,  with  his  sly  snout  enveloped  in  the 
cool  overhanging  herbage,  ventures  cautiously  out 
and  glances  a  bright,  eager  look  at  the  new  species 
of  fly,  as  he  imagines  it,  which  is  hovering  so 
lightly  above  his  watery  domain.  But  just  as  he 
is  about  to  determine  his  doubts  in  the  usual  fashion 
of  gentlemen  of  his  element,  an  extra  puff  of  air 
whirls  the  projected  titbit,  in  an  instant,  even  above 
the  most  ambitious  shootings  of  the  black  walnut, 
and  the  disappointed  expectant  retires,  in  disgust, 
within  his  mossy  covert,  betraying,  only  by  the 
uneasy  waving  of  the  tail  he  has  left  exposed,  the 
extent  of  his  chagrin. 

In  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  danger  she  has 
just  escaped,  our  witch  is  now  hovering  over  a 
perfumed  and  delicious  garden,  where  the  mingled 
odors  of  myriads  of  flowers,  the  song  of  birds,  the 
hum  of  bees,  and  all  the  thousand  pleasant  sights 
and  sounds  of  nature,  fill  her  with  a  new  and  in- 
tense enjoyment.  The  balmy  breeze,  hitherto  so 
constant,  dies  suddenly  away,  and  she  blesses  the 
momentary  lull,  which  permits  her  to  approach 
more  nearly,  and  make  closer  acquaintance  with 
so  many  delicate  and  perfumed  strangers. 

A  beauteous  rose,  just  opening  its  petals  to  the 
meridian  warmth,  first  attracted  her  attention  ;  she 
admired  its  slender  and  graceful  stem,  its  luxuriant 
foliage,  its  transparent  leaves  ;  but  most  of  all,  did 
she  love  the  deep  and  glowing  hue  of  its  crimson 
breast,  where  all  the  most  sweet  sentiments,  the 
most  tender  associations,  the  most  delicate  fancies 
seemed  enshrined,  and  whence  they  made  them- 
selves manifest  in  the  fragrant  atmosphere  which 
emanated  from  it,  and  surrounded  it,  like  a  charm. 
And  the  rose  too  was  not  unconscious  of  the  admi- 
ration her  beauty  excited — she  gazed  pensively 
upward  at  the  light  and  fairy  form  which  threw  its 
soft  shadow  over  her.  Among  all  her  gossamer 
friends,  she  had  never  beheld  any  thing  so  singu- 
larly, so  fantastically  graceful.  She  admired  the 
comely  shape  of  our  witch,  her  delicate  fabric,  her 
sweeping  and  downy  movements,  and  instinctively, 
she  spread  open  her  crimson  petals,  as  if  inviting 
the  airy  beuig  to  repose  upon  her  breast.    Bat  lo ! 


even  in  that  perfumed  chamber,  pain  and  death 
are  at  work — the  witch  sees,  with  horror  and  dis- 
may, that  a  canker  is  in  the  heart  of  the  flower. 
In  the  midst  of  life,  sunshine,  and  eDjoyment,  tkt 
warm  is  at  the  core. 

Pained  and  disappointed,  our  heroine  no  longer 
takes  pleasure  in  the  hovering  exhalations  which 
had  before  so  much  delighted  her,  and,  taking  id- 
vantage  of  a  light  puff  of  air  which  that  instant 
arises,  darts  suddenly  away,  assisted  in  her  flight bya 
fragrant  sigh  from  the  heart  of  the  deserted  flower. 

Behold !  she  has  gallantly  and  successfoUy  d'tx- 
topped  the  garden  wall,  and  now  sinks  again  for 
an  instant  in  the  momentary  lull  which  its  opposing 
barrier  creates ;  as  she  falls,  two  fair  and  healthy 
children,  just  let  loose  from  their  morning  studies, 
and  riotous  with  life  and  spirits,  catch  sight  of  her, 
and  dart  to  the  pursuit. — "A  witch!  A  witch! 
Charlie — ^there  she  is — there  she  goes— HI  haie 
her  !'*  and  down  fall  his  books,  and  off  goes  his  hat, 
which  is  held  high  alofl  in  a  vain  attempt  to  enclose 
the  prey  within  its  circle — while  Charlie  makes 
almost  superhuman  efforts  to  elevate  his  small  sta- 
ture to  the  desired  altitude  of  six  feet  three,  at 
which  height  the  little  gypsey  is  provokingly  hoTcr- 
ing.  But  Charlie^s  eagerness  overleaps  itself,  and 
the  waving  aloft  of  Willie's  broad  straw  hat,  is  a 
Godsend  (o  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  for  on  the 
breeze  thus  created,  she  rises  higher  and  higher, 
and,  at  last,  catching  the  current  of  air  once  more, 
she  is  safe  and  unharmed,  far  beyond  the  remotest 
chance  of  capture. 

WUlie  claps  on  again  his  broad  straw  hat,  with  a 
longing  look  after  his  intended  victim,  and  Charlie 
thrusts  his  sturdy  little  fists  into  his  breeches  pockets, 
and  trudges  homewards  with  a  red  fiice  and  a  merrr 
whistle. 

And  now,  my  gentle  wanderer,  whither  speed 
you  so  rapidly  ? — ^Why  hurry  away  from  this  lovely 
glade,  where  the  sunlight  sleeps  so  softly,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  so  balmy  and  delicious  1— And  why 
pass  over  this  splendid  mansion,  with  its  ornamented 
grounds,  to  descend  to  that  lowly  cottage,  which  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  woodbine  which 
clings  around  its  rustic  casement  and  festoons  its 
humble  porch  ?  On  closer  inspection,  howcter,  our 
witch  has  taste — yes — and  see,  she  is  actually  peep- 
ing into  the  window,  and  almost  touching  the  cheek 
of  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  who  stands  in  a  placid 
reverie  amid  the  clinging  woodbine,  as  sweet,  as 
yielding,  as  graceful  as  itself.  And  hark !  now  a  rins- 
ing infant  voice  sounds  like  silver  bells  from  ihe 
garden  below,  and  the  fair  girl  starts  from  her  reve- 
rie, and  an  expression  of  deep  affection  beams  in 
her  soft  brown  eye,  as  she  glances  down  npon  the 
youthful  speaker.  A  small,  delicate,  fair-haired 
boy,  with  a  sweet,  serious,  intelligent  face,  iw 
eyes  so  large,  so  bright,  so  bine,  they  seem,  vhile 
gazing  upwards,  like  two  mirrors,  reflecting  ik* 
pure  and  clondleet  sky. 
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"Why,  sister,"  says  the  sweet  voice  of  the 
child,  "  sister,  how  can  you  stay  in  the  house  to- 
day !  Do  yoa  not  see  the  birda  and  the  bees  are 
all  abroad— and  the  flowers  are  bloomingrt  and  the 
Dots  are  ripening  ?  They  all  call  me  to  come ;  dear 
lister,  will  you  not  go  too  1" 

"  Yes,  brother,  mine,  the  flowers  and  the  birds 
shall  not  call  in  vain,  we  will  go  forth !"  And  the 
fair  sister  and  the  gentle  child  ramble  away,  hand 
in  band,  into  the  pleasant  lanes  and  shady  by- ways, 
talking  loringly  together — ^she  bending  her  more  ma- 
tared  intellect  to  his  youthful  capacity,  and  he  look- 
ing op  into  her  mild,  sweet  face  with  perfect  trust 
aod  ioDocent  confidence.  And,  perad venture,  in 
after  years,  all  the  kindness,  all  the  love  and  afiection 
ROW  bestowed  by  the  girl  upon  her  younger  com- 
paoioD,  may  be  repaid  by  a  harvest  of  protecting 
care  from  the  man  which  this  frail  morsel  of  hn- 
naAity  is  perhaps  destined  to  become, — when  she 
shall  look  up  for  protection  to  the  little  prattler  who 
is  now  her  helpless  charge.  Charmed  with  such 
pleasant  company,  our  friend,  the  witch,  hovers 
lightly  oTer  the  fair  head  of  the  boy,  and  sports 
^id  his  waving  carls,  or  gently  kissea  the  soft 
cheek  of  the  maiden,  Vhich  already  blushes  with 
the  excitement  of  exercise,  «nd  the  inspiring  in- 
tece  of  the  air — until  forced,  unwillingly,  to 
ieare  tbem,  as  they  clamber  over  some  rustic  bars 
^t  the  entrance  of  a  thick  wood,  to  search  for  the 
flowers  aod  the  nuts,  which  had  awakened  such 
irresistible  longing  in  the  heart  of  the  young  child 
of  nature. 

Troly  do  we  partake  with  the  little  witch,  her 
ic^et  at  parting  with  such  companions, — ^fain  would 
V6  accompany  them  into  the  tangled  recesses  of 
^  silent  wood ;  rejoice  with  them  over  every 
Kw  foaod  flower,  and  with  them  turn  up  the  fal- 
len leaves,  in  search  of  the  first  nut-brown  children 
^iheaatomn.     Chaste  pleasures! — innocent  de- 
lights! of  which  their  hearts  shall  long  after  cher- 
ish a  most  dear  remembrance ; — to  which  they  will 
torn  in  after  years,  when  wearied  and  sickened 
viih  disappointment,  when  oppressed  and  borne 
down  by  the  conviction  which  never  fails  to  come 
eves  to  the  most  favored  of  earth's  children — that 
io  this  hollow  world,  there  is  nothing  real  but  sor- 
row, nothing  certain  but  death — they  will  look  back 
to  those  pore  and  innocent  days,  when  the  search 
for  a  brown  chesnut  was  sufficient  excitement,  and 
the  finding  it  suflicient  triutpph,  and  say,  emphati- 
c%«  with  a  heartfelt  sigh — **  Ah  !  those   were 
bappydays." 

Bat  what,  after  all — and  more  is  it  to  the  purpose 
^  my  story,  than  my  own  reflections — what,  after 
^1  thooght  our  heroine,  as  she  lingered  for  a  mo- 
>ne&(  at  the  entrance  of  the  winding  path,  where 
the  brother  and  sister  had  disappeared  1  Did  she 
^gin  to  repine  a  little,  at  her  own  unsettled  and 
vactdering  existence  t  which  forced  her  ever  to 
forsake  all  the  sunny  spots,  and  pleasant  compa- 


nions, she  encountered,  just  as  she  commenced  to 
take  an  interest  in  them — and  urged  her  ever  on- 
ward, onward,  with  restless  and  untiring  speed  f 
Did  she  begin  to  speculate  on  her  future  destiny, 
and  wonder  where  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this 
careless  wandering  to  and  fro  1  No — like  many  a 
heedless  wayfarer  upon  the  high-road  of  existence, 
of  whom  she  is  the  exact  prototype,  she  never 
thinks.  The  day  is  still  young — the  sky  is  un- 
clouded— ^the  road  not  dusty ;  buoyant,  hopeful, 
dreaming  only  of  enjoyment,  why  should  she  think  ? 
But  expefience,  the  stern  old  teacher,  who  trusts 
his  bitter  lessons  to  no  feeble  auxiliary,  was  at  hand 
in  a  shape  little  dreamed  of.  Careering  gaily  aloft, 
already  forgetting  her  late  companions,  and  antici- 
pating a  high  flight  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  she  finds  her  progress  suddenly  checked 
by  a  rude  shock,  and  beholds,  stretching  away  on 
every  side,  minute  silvery  threads  of  the  most  deli- 
cate fineness,  diverging  from  a  common  centre, 
where  sits  in  grim  majesty,  fearful  to  behold,  a 
huge  and  grisly  spider.  Our  witch  is  in  a  spider's 
web ! — Doomed,  perhaps,  there  to  linger  out  a  joy- 
less and  tedious  existence,  her  roving  and  happy  life 
brought  to  an  untimely  close,  a  hopeless  and  de« 
jected  prisoner,  in  the  power  of  the  most  vindic- 
tive and  cruel  of  enemies.  She  makes  a  fruitless 
efibrt  to  escape ;  although  not  yet  entangled,  and 
but  slightly  touching  with  her  feathery  sphere  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  web,  the  elastic  substance 
retains  its  prey  with  an  iron  grasp.  The  breeze 
hovers  complainingly  around  the  fatal  spot,  and 
agitates  unceasingly  the  slender  web,  but  in  vain ; 
and  the  unhappy  prisoner  shudders  with  affright, 
as  she  beholds  its  huge  and  bloated  inhabitant, 
glide  with  strange  rapidity  towards  her,  and  shrinks 
beneath  the  glare  of  the  myriad  eyes,  that  are  bent 
upon  her  with  fell  and  murderous  expression. 
Trembling  in  every  fibre  of  her  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive frame,  she  awaits  the  onset  of  the  foe,  nothing 
doubting  her  fate  is  to  be  speedily  enveloped  in  the 
stifling  folds  wherewith  this  extraordinary  insect 
sometimes  encircles  a  refractory  victim,  or  else, 
still  more  horrible  suggestion,  to  be  at  once  sacri- 
ficed to  its  cannibal  appetites.  But  fortunately  for 
her,  the  web  was  already  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sion ;  many  a  hapless  fly,  and  even  bees  and  wasps 
being  suspended  around  her,  and  her  enemy  had 
that  instant  finished  noontide  meal  on  one  of  these 
unfortunates.  Moreover,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
animal  economy  of  our  heroine,  which  entitled  her 
to  be  considered  as  a  titbit.  She  could  boast  of  no- 
thing to  please  tlie  taste  or  satisfy  the  appetite,  and 
the  ancient  epicure  into  whose  hands,  or  rather 
claws,  she  had  fallen,  was  too  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  eatables,  to  be,  for  a  moment,  deceived. 
The  sole  object  of  the  spider,  in  making  its  formi- 
dable approach  was,  as  is  well  knowii  to  be  the 
habit  of  these  insects,  to  clear  its  weh  of  a  useless 
incumbrance,  and  in  an  instant  it  had  severed  the 
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threads  which  secured  oar  heroine,  and  with  its  own 
formidable  pinchers,  dispatched  her  unharmed  upon 
her  way,  bearing  no  trace  of  her  recent  imprison- 
ment, except  a  long,  silken  streamer,  which  rather 
added  to  the  symmetry  of  her  appearance  by  the 
addition  of  a  graceful,  undulating  tail. 

Who  can  conceive  the  joyous  sensations  which 
now  filled  her  breast ! — the  gambols  which  she  per- 
formed— the  feats  which  she  execnted,  as,  poised 
high  in  air,  she  abandoned  herself  without  resenre 
to  the  sportive  breeze,  which  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
her  emancipation  1  But  the  day  is  declining,  and 
already  the  chill  atmosphere  of  evening  begins  to 
be  felt — ^the  sky,  before  so  cloudless,  is  now  flick- 
ered with  light  clouds,  and  in  the  west,  towards 
which  the  sun  is  rapidly  hastening,  a  heavy  bank 
of  vapor,  its  edges  already  tipped  with  gold,  gives 
warning  of  some  approaching  change.  The  great 
luminary  sinks  into  its  midst,  as  upon  a  gorgeous 
couch,  dispensing  on  all  sides  his  parting  beams, 
and  gilding  with  unexampled  glory  the  place  of 
his  repose-awhile  ever  and  anon,  a  bright  glance 
from  betwixt  his  curtains  tends  the  long  shadows 
of  the  evening  across  the  meadows,  rnd  lights  up 
the  darkening  vistas  of  the  wood  with  a  contrasted 
glory. 

Like  a  mote  in  these  lingering  sunbeams,  our 
witch  still  deports  herself,  although  shuddering 
ever  and  anon,  as  a  chilly  gust  from  the  rapidly 
rising  clouds  mixes  itself  with  the  more  genial 
atmosphere  and  penetrates  her  tender  frame.  The 
storms  of  thy  life  are  at  hand,  oh !  fragile  wan- 
derer !  The  dark  side  of  existence  i»  about  to  be 
unfolded  to  thee — and  hast  thou  prepared  thyself 
for  its  approach  T  No,  ever  restless  and  unsettled, 
thou  hast  neglected  to  secure  a  refuge  from  the 
tempest :  thou  hast  passed  heedlessly  by  all  the  safe 
and  sheltered  spots ;  thou  hast  abandoned  the  fair 
meadow  and  the  sunny  glade,  and  now,  in  the  even- 
ing, thou  art  at  the  mercy  of  the  driving  storm, 
which  is  whirling  thee  rapidly  and  irresistibly  to- 
wards the  bare  and  desolate  common.  In  truth, 
the  stonn  had  arisen  in  all  its  fury,  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  blast  contended  against  blast,  and 
the  stately  trees  of  the  forest  bowed  down  their 
leafy  heads.  Amid  a  chaos  of  leaves,  flowers  and 
branches,  blended  and  bewildered  by  the  driving 
rain,  and  crushed  and  wounded  by  contact  with  the 
rough  substances  which  surrounded  her,  the  little 
witch,  stripped  of  all  her  beauty,  her  pinions  clogged 
and  broken,  her  buoyancy  gone,  sank  helpless  and 
fainting  to  the  earth.  The  rain  poured  on,  the 
wind  swept  over  her;  leaves,  earth,  and  other  frag- 
ments of  the  storm  fell  around  her,  and  soon  shut 
from  her  the  light  of  day.  In  the  dark  bosom  of 
our  mother  earth,  to  which  we  are  all  destined  to 
return,  she  awaits  the  consummation  of  her  destiny ; 
in  darkness,  in  solitude,  but  in  safety,  the  vegeta- 
ble  germ  lies  shrouded  from  the  view, — the  storms 
"f  winter  howl  over  her  resting-place  in  vain ;  its 


keen  frosts  penetrate  the  soil  and  encase  her  id  an 
iron-bound  imprisonment— but  the  keenest  seTerity 
of  the  season  affects  not  the  small  grain  of  life, 
which  its  Creator  has  endowed  with  such  power- 
ful vitality.  In  the  genial  spring,  when  Nature 
starts  from  her  long  slumber  and  begins  to  put  on 
all  her  charms  for  the  eyes  of  men,  when  blossoms 
open  on  the  trees,  and  insects  swarm  from  the 
hedges,  when  the  painted  butterfly,  **  the  wiaged 
flower^* — as  some  writer  has  appropriately  named 
it — flits  from  meadow  to  meadow,  and  the  gay  birds 
seek  the  materials  of  their  delicate  habitation—our 
little  heroine  will  once  more  emerge  to  the  liglit  of 
day.  No  longer  as  a  restless  and  unsatisfied  wan- 
derer, but  rooted  add  anchored  to  the  soil  which  bs 
so  long  sheltered  her,— no  longer  an  erratic  snb- 
stance,  floating  about  at  the  mercy  of  every  breeze, 
but  a  fair  and  tender  daughter  of  the  spring,  exalt- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  crowned  with  a  leafy  glory. 
And  despise  not,  oh  ye  proud  collectors  of  nre 
exotics,  who,  in  your  admiration  of  a  curious  but 
useless  herb,  too  often  overlook  the  fairest  children 
of  the  summer,  despise  not  the  humble  plant  whose 
metamorphosis  I  have  now  presented  to  yon. 
Surely  the  emblem  of  Scotland's  liberty  has  some 
claims  to  your  attention,  even  if  prejudice  and  cus- 
tom will  allow  you  to  find  no  beauty  in  its  imbricated 
bud  and  purple  crown ;  and  the  singular  analogy  which 
the  history  of  its  winged  seeds  presents  to  the  life 
of  man,  frail  man !  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of 
passion,  at  the  mercy  of  every  evil  impulse,  should 
give  it  another  claim  to  your  serious  consideration. 
Thus  are  we  borne  on  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
tasting  pleasure  but  in  anticipation  and  remem- 
brance, ever  eeeking  happiness  which  eludes  our 
grasp,  rushing  into  dangers,  against  which  we  hare 
been  vainly  warned — learning  only  by  bitter  cIp^ 
rience  the  hollownesa  of  earthly  pleasores,  asd 
sinking  at  last  into  the  earth,  whence  we  sprao?. 
human  and  immortal  seed,  destined  to  another  and 
final  reproduction. 

Even  as  the  inanimate  germ  of  the  plant  qaickeos 
and  comes  forth  from  the  earth  where  it  has  lain  m 
darkness,  even  as  the  helpless  pupa  of  the  caterpil- 
lar emerges  to  the  light  a  perfect  and  winged  bnt- 
terfly,  even  as  every  prodact  of  our  earth  sinks  to 
decay,  only  to  be  again  reproduced  in  varioos  forms 
and  by  innumerable  means — so  by  the  ioseratable 
Providence  of  God  are  our  souls,  immortal  and 
imperishable,  quickened  to  a  second  flowering  and 
more  abundant  harvest. 


TREES  AND  FLOWERS. 


Not  a  tree, 


A  plunt,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  bat  contains 
A  folio  volume.    We  may  read,  and  read. 
And  read  again  ;  and  atill  find  sometbing  ne*  i 
Something  to  pleaae,  and  something  to  iostrrjct. 
Even  in  the  humblest  weed. — Anon. 
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RHODODAPHNE;  OR,  THE  THESSALIAN  SPELL. 

A  POEM. 

A  Litcnry  Lady  placed  in  my  hands  a  few  days  sinee  a 

eopjoSRMod^^  or  tht  Tke$aaUm  Spell;  a  poem  wbicb 

uned  from  tbe  Philadelphia  press  a>)out  25  years  since, 

aad  wkieb  I  well  remember  at  the  time  to  have  read  with 

aDona]  delight.    It  is  probable  that  this  copy  is  tbe  only 

ooe  whieb  has  escaped  the  destruction  of  time,  and  I 

ibertfoie  send  it  to  the  Messenger  to  be  prescrred  and 

eifcalited  in  iu  pages.     The  aatbor  of  this  rare  and 

.  tieuUfoI  poetical  gem,  was  Richard  Dabney,  of  Louisa 

eoantj,  Viigioia,  a  man  of  remarkable  genius  and  attain- 

»eata,  wbon  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  intimately 

■ore  tJttD  twenty  years  ago,  and  who,  poor  felk)w~!ike  so 

■uy  Minilariy  gifted — has  long  since  found  a  premature 

piT«.  He  badgreatsensibilities,  and  probably  fell  a  martyr 

tt  Dwch  to  disappointed  ambition  as  to  any  other  cause. 

TWfeaerilion  was  essentially  behind  even  the  present  in 

Ae  ipprecittion  of  merit,  unless  connected  with  the  so 

ttlW  learned  and  profitable  professions,  or  displayed  in  the 

gialittorial  conflicts  of  tbe  Legislative  Hall.    Poetry,  and 

especially  refined  elasaieal  poetiy.  was  generally  laid  aside 

M  imictlung  oseless  and  repulsive,  unless  perchance  it 

«»  wiilcd  from  the   English  side  of  tbe  Atlsntio  and 

«*«ped  with  approbation  by  the  world  of  fashion.    A  Poem 

rf  dooestie  manufacture  was  regarded  as  a  very  absurd 

^%  tad  hardly  ever  attracted  even  the  contempt  of 

cntwtsiD,  and  hence  I  believe  that  the  beaotifnl  production 

•iueli  I  send  yoa,  fell  onnoticed  and  undistinguished,  and 

»M  loit  ia  the  glitter  of  foreign  lyrics  and  romances.    Nor 

*ii  that  the  late  of  Rhododaphne  alone.    The  lamented 

uuhoralMpoblished  a  smaU  edition  of  minor  poems—imi* 

t^iMBs  of  classical  odes,  dec,  conUining  a  variety  of  excel- 

^-bot  eijuaily  unsucoessful  in  attracting  public  favor 

UMitiicBUoa.    I  trust  that  W.  C.  Bryant,  if  he  eontinues 

^Mleeiioos  from  American  poets—will  not  disdain  the 

tribute  which  genius  owes  to  its  kindred,  nor  fail  to  reooid 

^  oeiiected  name  of  Richant  Dabney.  H. 

PREFACE. 

Theioeient  eelebritjr  of  The88alian  magic  is  fit- 
>Qiitf,ev6n  from  Horace,  to  every  dasaical  reader. 
The  MetamorjAoees  of  Apuleius  tarn  entirely  opon 
itiftod  the  following  passage  in  that  work  might 
>^e  as  the  text  of  a  long  commentary  on  the  sob- 
ject  '^Coosideriag  that  I  was  now  in  the  middle 
of  Theasaly,  celebrated  by  the  accordant  Toice  of 
ib«  worid  as  the  birthplace  of  the  magic  art,  I  ex- 
uuoed  all  things  with  intense  cariosity.  Nor  did 
I  believe  any  thing  which  I  saw  in  that  city  (Hy- 
pua)  to  be  what  it  appeared ;  but  I  imagined  that 
every  object  aronnd  me  had  been  changed  by  inoan- 
^m  from  its  natural  shape ;  that  the  stones  of 
'be  streets,  and  the  waters  of  the  foantaios,  were 
iodorated  and  liqoified  haman  bodies ;  and  that  the 
^^^^  which  Mrronnded  the  city,  and  the  birds 
vbieh  were  singing  in  their  boughs,  were  equally 
btunin  beings,  in  the  disgniso  of  leaves  and  feathers. 
I  expected  the  statues  and  images  to  walk,  the 
vails  to  speak ;  I  anticipated  prophetic  voices  from 
^  cattle,  and  oracles  Irom  the  morning  sky.** 

Aecoidtng  to  Pliny,  Menander,  who  was  skilled 
ID  the  sttbtletiea  of  learning,  composed  a  Thessa- 
liao  drama,  in  which  he  comprised  the  incantations 


and  magic  ceremonies  of  women  drawing  down  the 
moon.  Riny  considers  the  belief  in  magic  as  the 
combined  effect  of  the  operations  of  three  powerful 
causes,  medicine,  superstition,  and  the  mathemati- 
cal arts.  He  does  not  mention  music,  to  which 
the  ancients  (as  is  shown  by  the  fables  of  Orpheus, 
Amphion,  the  Sirens,  &c.)  ascribed  the  most  mi- 
raculous powers:  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  mathematical  arts,  as  being  a  science 
of  numerical  proportion. 

The  belief  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  music 
and  pharmacy  ascends  to  the  earliest  ages  of  poe- 
tiy.  Its  most  beautiful  forms  are  the  Circe  of 
Homer,  and  Medea,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  as 
she  appears  in  the  third  book  of  Apollonius. 

Lucian's  treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess  con- 
tains much  wild  and  wonderful  imagery ;  and  his 
Philopsendes,  though  it  does  not  mention  Tfaessa- 
lian  magic  in  particular,  is  a  compendium  of  almost 
all  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  ancients  of  super- 
natural power,  distinct  from,  and  subordinate  to, 
that  of  the  gods ;  though  the  gods  were  supposed 
to  be  drawn  from  their  ears  by  magic  and  compelled, 
however  reluctantly,  to  yield  it  a  temporary  obe- 
dience. These  subjects  appear  to  have  been  fa- 
vorite topics  with  the  ancients  in  their  social  hours, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  EhUopseudes,  and  from 
the  tales  related  by  Niceros  and  Trimakhio  at  the 
feast  given  by  the  latter  in  the  Satyricon  of  Pe- 
tronius.  Trimalchio  concludes  his  marvellous  nar- 
rative by  saying  (in  the  words  which  form  the 
motto  of  this  poem :)  "  You  must  of  necessity  be- 
lieve that  there  are  women  of  supernatural  science, 
framers  of  nocturnal  incantations,  who  can  turn 
the  world  upside  down.** 

It  will  appear  from  these  references,  and  more 
might  have  been  made  if  it  had  not  appeared  soper- 
fiuoas,  that  the  power  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to 
Thessalian  magic  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  in 
the  following  poem,  though  its  forms  are  in  some 
measure  diversified. 

The  openiog  scene  of  the  poem  is  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Love  at  Thespia,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  That  Love  was  the 
principal  deity  of  Thespia,  we  learn  from  Pausa- 
nias ;  and  Plutarch,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Erotic 
dialogue,  informs  us,  that  a  festival  in  honor  of  this 
deity  Was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians  with  great 
splendor  every  fifth  year.  They  also  celebrated  a 
quinquennial  festival  in  honor  of  the  Moses,  who 
had  a  sacred  grove  and  temple  in  Helicon.  Both 
these  festivals  are  noticed  by  Pausanias,  who  men- 
tions likewise  the  three  statues  of  Love,  (though 
without  any  distinguishing  attributes,)  and  those  of 
Venus,  and  Phryne  by  Praxiteles.  The  Winged 
Love  of  Praxiteles,  in  Pentelican  marble,  which  he 
gave  to  his  mistress  Phryne,  who  bestowed  it  on 
her  native  Thespia,  was  held  in  immense  admira- 
tion by  the  ancients.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  the 
great  and  only  attraction  of  Thespia. 
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PcHt, 


The  time  is  an  intermediate  period  between  the 
age  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  who  are  aUnded  to  in 
the  second  oanto,  and  that  of  Pansanias,  in  whose 
time  the  Thespian  altar  had  been  violated  by  Nero, 
and  Praxiteles'  statue  of  Lore  removed  to  Rome, 
for  which  outrageous  impiety,  says  Pansanias,  he 
was  pursued  by  the  just  and  manifest  vengeance  of 
the  gods,  who,  it  would  seem,  had  already  terrified 
Claudius  into  restoring  it,  when  Caligula  had  pre- 
viously taken  it  away. 

The  second  song  in  the  fifth  canto  is  founded  on 
the  Homeric  hymn,  '*  Bacchus,  or  the  Pirates." 
Some  other  imitations  of  classical  passages,  but 
for  the  most  part  interwoven  with  unborrowed 
ideas,  will  occur  to  the  classical  reader. 

The  few  notes  subj<Hned  are  such  as  seemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  explain  or  justify  the  text. 
Those  of  the  latter  description  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  numerous,  if  much  deference  had  seeoied 
due  to  that  species  of  judgment,  whieh,  having 
neither  light  nor  tact  of  its  own,  can  only  see  and 
feel  through  the  medium  of  authority. 

£o^f  h  voXXn  ttSiOf  ^«a* 

/roBovrtf  i€  Xafipoi 

wttYyXwmaj  «opMrf (  uf,  tupatfra  ytfntrov 

Find,  Olymp»  IL 

Rogo  vos,  oportetf  credatis,  sunt  malietes  plus  sciae,  sunt 
nocturne,  et  quod  sursum  est  deoraum  faciunt. 

[Petromius. 

The  bards  and  sages  of  departed  Greece 

Yet  live,  for  mind  survives  material  doom ; 

Still,  as  of  yor*,  beueath  the  myrtle  bloom 

They  strike  their  golden  lyres,  in  sylvan  peace. 

Wisdom  and  Liberty  may  never  cease. 

Once  having  been,  to  be  :  but  from  the  tomb 

Their  mighty  radiance  streams  along  the  gloom 

Of  ages  evermore  without  decrease. 

Among  those  gifled  bards  and  sages  old, 

Shunning  the  living  world,  I  dwell,  and  hear. 

Reverent,  the  creeds  they  held,  the  tales  they  told  : 

And  from  the  songs  that  charmed  their  latest  ear, 

A  yet  ungathered  wreath,  with  fingers  bold, 

I  weave,  of  bleeding  love  and  magic  mysteries  drear. 

CANTO  I. 

The  rose  and  myrtle  blend  in  beauty 
Round  Thespian  Love's  bypaethric  fane ; 
And  there  alone,  with  festal  duty 
Of  joyous  song  and  choral  train. 
From  many  a  mountain,  stream,  and  vale, 
And  many  a  city  fair  and  free. 
The  sons  of  Greece  commingling  hail 
Love's  primogenial  deity. 

Central  amid  the  myrtle  grove 
That  venerable  temple  stands : 
Three  statues,  raised  by  gifted  hands. 
Distinct  with  sculptured  emblems  fair. 
His  threefold  influence  imaged  bear, 


Creative,  Heavenly,  Earthly  Love.* 

The  first,  of  stone  and  sculpture  rode. 

From  immemorial  time  has  stood ;  ^ 

Not  even  in  vague  tradition  known 

The  hand  that  raised  that  ancient  stone. 

Of  brass  the  next,  with  holiest  thought. 

The  skill  of  Sicyon's  artist  wrought.^ 

The  third,  a  marble  form  divine. 

That  seems  to  move,  and  bseatfae,  and  smile, 

Fair  Phryne  to  this  holy  shrine 

Cohveyed,  when  her  propitious  wile 

Had  forced  her  lover  to  impart 

The  choicest  treasure  of  his  art.^ 

Her,  too,  in  sculptured  beauty's  pride. 

His  skill  has  placed  by  Venus'  side ; 

Nor  well  the  enraptured  gaze  descries 

Which  best  might  claim  the  Hesperian  priie. 

Fairest  youths  and  maids  assembling 
Dance  the  myrtle  bowers  among  : 
Harps  to  softest  numbers  trembling 
Pour  the  impassioned  strain  along. 
Where  the  poet's  gifted  song 
Holds  the  intensely  listening  throng. 
Matrons  grave  and  sages  grey 
Lead  the  youthful  train  to  pay 
Homage  on  the  opening  day 

.  *  Primogenial, or  Creative  Love,  in  the  OiphicinytholofTi 
is  the  first'bom  of  Night  and  Chaoe,  the  most  anciesi  of  tke 
Gods  and  the  parent  of  all  things.  AceordiBg  to  Aristopb* 
nes,  Night  produced  ao  egg  in  the  bosom  of  Erebos,  ud 
golden-winged  Lore  burst  in  due  season  fiora  the  shell.  Tba 
Egyptians,  as  Plutareh  informs  vm  in  his  Erotic  dtslogue« 
recognized  three  distinct  powers  o^  Love :  the  Uiiaias«  ^ 
Heavenly ;  the  Pandemian,  Vulgar  or  Earthly ;  and  the  San. 
That  the  identity  of  the  Sun  and  Primogenial  Lore  wis  re- 
cognised also  by  the  Oreekst  appears  from  the  comoramty  of 
their  epithets  in  mythological  poetry,  as  in  this  Oiphic  liM : 
Ilfoyroyevtf  $ac0wv  npi^iyircor  mp»i  i(0f*  Lac^ntiui  ob> 
senres  that  X^ove  was  called  Hpuroyw^i^  which  tignifie* 
both  first-produced  and  first-producing,  because  DOthiog«>* 
bom  before  him,  but  all  things  have  proceeded  &om  biiL- 
Primogenial  Love  is  represented  in  antiques  mouoted  oa 
the  back  of  a  lion,  and,  being  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  tra<^ 
by  the  modem  aatrooomieal  iaterpreteis  of  mytholoer  to 
the  Leo  of  the  Zodiac.  Uranian  Love,  in  the  raythokgictl 
philosophy  of  Plato,  is  the  deity  or  genius  of  pure  Doeaai 
passion  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful ;  and  Paiuicmi>A 
Love,  of  ordinary  sexual  attachment,     f  Lysippas. 

X  Phryne  was  the  mistress  of  Praxiteles.  She  rrqw'f<{ 
him  to  give  her  his  roost  beautiful  work,  whieh  he  preoi^Ml 
to  do,  but  refused  to  tell  which  of  his  wofks  wss  ia  hn 
own  estimation  the  best.  One  day  when  he  was  vtih 
Phryne,  her  servant  running  in,  announced  to  biin  tbAt  bu 
house  was  on  fire.  Praxiteles  started  up  in  great  agiiau^* 
declaring  that  all  the  fruit  of  bis  labor  would  be  lost,  if  bi« 
Lore  should  be  injured  by  the  flames.  His  asistreis  dis- 
pelled his  alarm,  hj  tiling  him  that  the  report  of  the  fii« 
was  merely  a  stratagem,  by  which  she  obtained  the  iofor* 
mation  she  desired.  Phiyne  thus  became  possessed  of  i^ 
masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  and  bestowed  it  on  her  nsuie 
Thespia.  Strabo  names,  instead  of  Phryne,  Glyeen,  «b<> 
was  also  a  Thespian ;  but  tn  addition  to  the  testimonj  oi 
Pansanias  and  Atheneua,  Catuaboo  eites  a  Qrsek  episn^ 
on  Phryne,  which  mentions  her  dedicatioaof  tbs  Thespias 
Love. 
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Of  LoTe*i  leniiMoir  IvelivBl : 
Erery  fruit  and  erezy  flower 
Saered  to  his  geoUer  power, 
Twined  in  guleads  bright  and  sweet. 
They  place  before  hie  sculptured  feet, 
And  00  his  name  they  eaU : 
From  thoosaod  lips,  with  glad  aeclaim, 
Is  breathed  at  onee  that  saored  Dame ; 
And  mnaie,  kindling  at  the  soood, 
^iS(»  holier,  tenderer  stndns  aroond : 
The  rose  a  richer  sweet  exhdee : 
The  myrtle  waves  in  eoftw  gales ; 
Tbroagfh  every  breast  one  infloeace  flies; 
All  hate,  all  evU  passion  dies ; 
The  heart  of  man,  in  that  blest  spell, 
Bedbmes  at  onee  a  saered  eell. 
Where  Love,  and  oijy  Love,  can  dwell.* 
From  Ladon*8  shores  Anthemion  caoie. 
Arcadian  Ladon,  loveliest  tide 
Of  all  the  streame  of  Grecian  name 
ThroQgh  rocks  and  sylvan  hills  that  glide. 
The  flower  of  all  Arcadia's  yooth 
Was  he :  soch  form  and  face,  in  troth,  ' 
As  thoDgbta  of  gentlest  maidens  seek 
Iq  (heir  day-dreams:  soft  glossy  hair 
Shadowed  his  forehead,  snowy-fair, 
With  many  a  hyacinthine  cinster : 
Lips,  that  in  silenee  seemed  to  speak, 
Were  his,  and  eyes  of  mild  Mae  lostre : 
And  even  the  paleness  of  hia  cheek, 
The  passing  trace  of  tender  care, 
Stiflabowed  how  beantifai  it  were 
If  its  own  natural  bloom  were  there. 

His  native  Tale,  whose  mountains  high 
The  baniers  of  his  world  had  been, 
His  cottage  home,  and  each  dear  scene 
Hit  haunt  from  earlieet  infancy. 
He  left,  to  Love's  fair  fane  to  bring 
His  simple  wild-flower  offering. 
She  with  whose  life  his  life  was  twined, 
His  own  Callirde,  long  had  pined 
yf'}^  some  strange  ill,  and  none  conld  find 
What  secret  cause  did  thus  oonsome 
I'hat  peerless  maiden's  roseate  bloom  : 
The  Asclepian  sage's  skill  was  vain ; 
And  Tainly  have  their  vows  been  paid 
To  Pan,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
^  his  tall  pme ;  and  other  aid 
Most  needs  be  sought  to  save  the  maid : 
And  hence  Anthemion  came,  to  try 
In  Thcspia's  old  solemnity, 
If  wch  a  lover's  prayers  may  gain 
From  Love  in  his  primaeval  fane. 
He  mingled  in  the  votive  train, 

•S*crific«t  were  offered  at  this  festival  for  the  ap. 
P«»«"«of  all  public  and  all  private  disMnsions.  Auto- 
wJa*.  io  the  beginning  of  Plotareb't  Erotic  dialogoe,  taya. 
««t  kis  father  and  mother,  when  6rst  married,  went  to  the 
T^^PiM  festival,  to  sacrifice  to  Love,  on  aecoant  of  a  ooar- 
ttlbeiweeaUi«fp,„„t». 


That  moved  aronad  the  altar^  base. 
Every  statue's  beanteons  &ce 
Was  turned  towards  that  central  altar. 
Why  did  Anthemion's  footatepe  falter  1 
Why  paused  he,  like  a  tale-atruck  child. 
Whom  darkness  fille  with  fancies  wild  ? 
A  vision  strange  his  sense  had  bound  ; 
It  seemed  the  brazen  statue  frowned — 
The  marble  statue  smiled. 
A  moment,  and  the  semblance  fled  : 
And  when  again  he  line  his  head, 
Each  sculptured  face  alone  presents 
Its  fixed  and  plaeid  lineaments. 

He  bore  a  simple  wild-flower  wreath : 
Narcissus,  and  the  sweet-briar  rose ; 
Vervain,  and  flexile  thyme,  that  breathe 
Rich  fragrance;  modest  heath,  that  glows 
With  porple  bells ;  the  amaranth  bright, 
That  no  decay  nor  fiuling  knows, 
i  Like  true  love's  holiest,  rarest  light ; 
And  every  purest  flower,  that  blows 
In  that  sweet  time,  which  Love  most  blesses. 
When  spring  on  summer's  eonfines  presses. 

Beside  the  altar's  foot  he  sunds, 
And  murmurs  low  his  suppliant  vow, 
And  now  uplifts  with  duteous  hands 
The  votive  wild-flower  wreath,  and  now — 
At  once  as  when  in  vernal  night 
Comes  pale  frost  or  eastern  blight. 
Sweeping  with  destructive  wing 
Banks  untimely  blossoming, 
Droops  the  wreath,  the  wild-flowers  die ; 
One  by  one  on  earth  they  lie. 
Blighted  strangely,  suddenly. 

His  brain  swims  round ;  portentous  fear 
Across  his  wildered  fancy  flies  : 
Shall  death  thus  seize  his  maiden  dear! 
Does  Love  reject  his  sacrifice  % 
He  caught  the  arm  of  a  damsel  near. 
And  soil  sweet  accents  smote  his  ear ; 
— "  What  ails  thee,  stranger  T  Leaves  are  sear, 
"  And  flowers  are  dead,  and  fields  are  drear, 
**  And  streams  are  wild,  and  skies  are  bleak, 
"  And  white  with  snow  each  mountain's  peak, 
"  When  winter  rules  the  year ; 
**  And  children  grieve,  as  if  for  aye 
"  Leaves,  flowers,  and  birds  were  past  away : 
"  But  buds  and  blooms  again  are  seen, 
"  And  fields  are  gay,  and  hills  are  green, 
"  And  streams  are  bright,  and  sweet  birds  sing ; 
**  And  where  is  the  infant's  sorrowing  1" — 

Dimly  he  heard  the  words  she  said, 
Nor  well  their  latent  meaning  drew ; 
But  languidly  he  raised  his  head, 
And  on  the  damsel  fixed  bis  view. 
Was  it  a  form  of  mortal  mould 
That  did  his  dazzled  sense  impress ! 
Even  painful  from  its  loveliness ! 
Her  bright  hair,  in  the  noon-beams  glowing, 
A  rose-bud  wreath  above  eonfined, 
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From  whence,  as  from  a  foaotaio  flowing, 
Long  ringlets  round  ber  temples  twined» 
And  fell  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 
Streaming  in  curls  of  feathery  lightness 
Around  her  neck's  marmoreiJ  whiteness. 
Love,  in  the  smile  that  round  her  lips. 
Twin  roses  of  persoasioiix  played, 
— Nectaries  of  balmer  sweets  than  sips 
The  Hymettian  bee, — ^his  ambush  laid ; 
And  his  own  shafts  of  liquid  fire 
Came  on  the  soul  with  sweet  surprise. 
Through  the  soft  dews  of  young  desire 
That  trembled  in  her  large  dark  eyes ; 
But  in  those  eyes  there  seemed  to  move 
A  flame,  almost  too  bright  for  love. 
That  shone,  with  intermitting  flashes, 
Beneath  their  long  deep-shadowy  lashes. 

— "  What  ails  thee,  youth  1" — her  lips  repeat, 
In  tones  more  musically  sweet 
Than  breath  of  shepherd's  twilight  reed. 
From  far  to  woodland  echo  borne, 
That  floats  like  jdow  o'er  stream  and  mead. 
And  whispers  peace  to  souls  that  mourn. 

"  What  ails  thee,  youth?"— "A  fearful  sign 
"  For  one  whose  dear  sake  led  me  hither : 
*'  Love  repels  me  from  his  shrine, 
"  And  seems  to  say ;  That  maid  divine 
"  Like  these  ill-omened  flowers  shall  wither." 
—"Flowers  may  die  on  many  a  stem ; 
*'  Fruits  may  fall  from  many  a  tree ; 
"  Not  the  more  for  loss  of  them 
"  Shall  this  fair  world  a  desert  be  : 
"  Thou  in  every  grove  wilt  see 
*'  Fruits  and  flowers  enough  for  thee. 
"  Stranger !  J  with  thee  will  share 
"  The  votive  fruits  and  flowers  I  bear, 
"  Rich  in  fragrance,  fresh  in  bloom ; 
**  These  may  find  a  happier  doom : 
*'  If  they  change  not,  fade  not  now, 
"  Deem  that  Love  accepts  thy  vow." — 

The  youth,  mistrustless,  from  the  maid 
Received,  and  on  the  altar  laid 
The  votive  wreath ;  it  did  not  fade ; 
And  she  on  his  her  offering  threw. 
Did  fancy  cloud  Anthemion's  view  ? 
Or  did  those  sister  garlands  fair 
Indeed  entwine  and  blend  again. 
Wreathed  into  one,  eren  as  they  were, 
Ere  she,  their  brilliant  sweets  to  share, 
Unwove  their  flowery  chain  1 
She  fixed  on  him  her  radiant  eyes, 
And-<— "  Love's  propitious  power," — she  said, 
"  Accepts  thy  second  sacrifice. 
"  The  sun  descends  tow'rds  ocean's  bed. 
"  Day  by  day  tbs  son  doth  set, 
"  And  day  by  day  the  son  doth  rise, 
*'  And  gra^  with  evening  dew-drops  wet 
"  The  morning  radiance  dries  : 
'*  And  what  if  beauty  slept,  where  peers 
"  That  mossy  grass  ?  and  lover's  tears 
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Were  mingled  with  that  evening  dew  \ 
The  morning  sun  would  dry  them  too. 
"  Many  a  loving  heart  is  near, 
"  That  shall  its  plighted  love  forsake ; 
"  Many  lips  are  breathing  here, 
"  Vows  a  few  short  days  will  break ; 
"  Many,  lone  amidst  mankind, 
"  Claim  from  Love's  unpitying  power 
"  The  kindred  heart  they  ne'er  shall  find : 
"  Many,  at  this  festal  hour, 
"  Joyless  in  the  joyous  scene, 
"  Pass,  with  idle  glance  unmoved, 
"  Even  those  whom  they  could  best  have  loved, 
"  Had  means  of  mutual  knowledge  been : 
"  Some  meet  for  once  and  part  for  aye, 
"  Like  thee  and  me,  and  scarce  a  day  * 

"  Shall  each  by  each  remembered  be : 
"  But  take  the  flower  I  give  to  thee, 
"  And  till  it  fades  remember  me." — 

Anthemion  answered  not :  his  brain 
Was  troubled  with  conflicting  thought : 
A  dim  and  dizzy  sense  of  pain 
That  maid's  surpassing  beauty  brought ; 
And  strangely  on  his  fancy  wrought 
Her  mystic  moralisiogs,  fraught 
With  half-prophetic  sense,  and  breathed 
In  tones  so  sweetly  wild. 
Unconsciously  the  flower  he  took. 
And  with  absorbed  admiring  look 
Gazed  as  with  fascinated  eye 
The  lone  bard  gazes  on  the  sky, 
Who,  in  the  bright  clouds  rolled  and  wreathed 
Around  the  sun's  descending  car. 
Sees  shadowy  rocks  sublimely  piled, 
And  phantom  standards  wide  unfurled, 
And  towers  of  an  erial  world 
Embattled  for  unearthly  war. 
So  stood  Anthemion,  till  among 
The  mazes  of  the  festal  throng 
The  damsel  from  his  sight  had  past. 
Yet  well  he  marked  that  once  she  east 
A  backward  look,  perchance  to  see 
If  he  watched  her  still  so  fixedly. 

CANTO  ir. 

Does  Love  so  weave  his  subtle  spell. 
So  closely  bind  his  golden  chain. 
That  only  one  fair  form  may  dwell 
In  dear  remembrance,  and  in  vain 
May  other  beauty  seek  to  gain 
A  place  that  idol  form  beside 
In  feelings  all  pre-occupied  ? 
Or  does  one  radiant  image,  shrined 
Within  the  inmost  soul's  recess, 
Exalt,  expand,  and  make  the  mind 
A  temple,  to  receive  and  bless 
All  forms  of  kindred  loreliness  1 

Howbeit,  as  from  those  myrtle  bowers, 
And  that  bright  altar  crowned  with  flowers. 
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AnthemioD  turned,  as  thought's  wild  stream 

Its  interrupted  course  resQined, 

Siill,  like  the  phantom  of  a  dream, 

Before  hia  dsuled  memory  bloomed 

The  image  of  that  maiden  strange : 

Yet  not  s  passtog  thought  of  change 

He  koew,  nor  once  bis  fancy  strayed 

From  bis  iosg-Ioved  Arcadian  maid. 

Vagoely  his  mind  the  scene  retraced, 

loM^  n  image  wildly  driven, 

Aj  in  his  bosom's  fold  he  placed 

The  ilower  that  radiant  nymph  bad  given. 

With  idle  steps,  at  random  bent, 

TbroQgh  Thespia's  crowded  ways  he  went ; 

And  on  bis  troabled  ear  the  strains 

Of  choral  music  idly  smote ; 

Aod  with  vacant  eye  he  saw  the  trains 

Of  jonthfal  dsacera  round  him  float. 

As  the  musing  bard  from  his  sylvan  seat 

Looks  OD  the  dance  of  the  noon-tide  beat, 

Or  the  play  of  the  watery  flowers,  that  quiver 

Id  the  eddies  of  a  lowland  river. 

Around,  beside  him,-  to  and  fro, 
The  tseembled  thousands  hurrying  go. 
These  the  palestric  sports  invite, 
Where  courage,  strength,  and  skill  contend ; 
The  gentler  Moses  those  delight, 
Where  tbroogs  of  silent  listeners  bend, 
While  rival  bards,  with  lips  of  fire, 
Attooe  to  Love  the  impassioned  lyre ; 
Or  where  the  mimic  scene  displays 
Some  aolemn  tale  of  elder  days, 
^^i^riog  Phaedra's  vengeful  doom, 
Aleestis'  love  too  dearly  tried. 
Or  Hcmoo  dying  on  the  tomb 
Thit  closes  o'er  bis  living  bride.* 

Bot  cboral  dance,  aod  bardic  strain, 
P^estric  sport,  and  scenic  tale, 
A'OQQd  Antbemion  spread  in  vain 
l^r  mixed  attractions :  sad  and  pale 
He  moved  along,  in  musing  sadness, 
^^  all  sights  and  sounds  of  gladness. 

A  sodden  voice  bis  musings  broke. 
Be  looked;  an  aged  man  was  near. 
Of  ragged  brow,  and  eye  severe. 
•"**  What  evil," — thus  the  stranger  spoke, — 
"Has  this  our  city  done  to  thee, 
"^IH-omened  boy,  that  thou  should'st  be 
**  A  blot  on  oar  solemnity  t 
**  Or  what  Alastoi  bade  thee  wear 
''That  laurel-rose,  to  Love  profane, 
"  MThoee  leaves,  in  semblance  falsely  fair 
"  Of  Love's  maternal  flower,  contain 
**For  purest  fragrance  deadliest  bane  If 

*  The  anoMont  are  to  the  Hyppolytos  ,and  Alcestis  of 
^npidet,  and  to  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

*  Tt  Of  ^9^  tgiiva  il/K  fr>  io6a  aXrfitra'  ra  S'fir  or  rnt  ayciaf 
"•»•»«  ry/TB  wawrt,  tat  I»»w  favi  yap  rtv  fayorra  awoBvii- 


**  Art  thou  a  scomer  1  dost  thou  throw 
"  Defiance  at  bis  power  ?  Beware  ! 
*'  Full  soon  thy  impious  youth  may  know 
^*  What  pangs  his  shafts  of  anger  bear : 
**  For  not  the  sun's  descending  dart, 
**  Nor  yet  the  lightning-brand  of  Jove, 
**  Fall  like  the  shaft  that  strikes  the  heart 
'•  Thrown  by  the  mightier  hand  of  Love." — 
— *'  Oh  stranger !  not  with  impious  thought 
'*  My  steps  this  holy  rite  have  sought. 
*'  With  pious  heart  and  offerings  due 
"  I  mingled  in  the  votive  train ; 
*^  Nor  did  I  deem  this  flower  profane ; 
^*  Nor  she,  I  ween,  its  evil  knew, 
^  That  radiant  girl,  who  bade  me  cherish 
*'  Her  memory  till  its  bloom  should  perish." — 
— "  Who,  and  what,  and  whence  was  she  V 
— *•  A  stranger  till  this  hbor  to  me." — 
— *.**  Oh  youth,  beware !  that  laurel-rose 
"  Around  Larissa's  evil  walls 
"  In  tafU  of  rank  luxuriance  grows, 
**  'Mid  dreary  valleys,  by  the  falls 
'*  Of  haunted  streams ;  and  magic  knows 
*'  No  herb  or  plant  of  deadlier  might, 
<*  When  impious  footsteps  wake  by  night 
^'  The  echoes  of  those  dismal  dells, 
*'  What  time  the  murky  midnight  dew 
*'  Trembles  on  many  a  leaf  and  blossom, 
"  That  draws  from  earth's  polluted  bosom 
^  Mysterious  virtue,  to  imbue 
"  The  chalice  of  unnatural  spells. 
"  Oft,  those  dreary  rocks  among, 

tme  looee :  they  were  ilower*  of  the  wild  lanrel,  which 
men  call  rhododaphne,  or  rose*]aareI.  It  is  a  bed  dinner 
for  either  hone  or  aea»  the  eating  of  it  being  attended  by 
immediate  death."  Apoleiue  has  amplified  tbia  passage : 
*<  I  obserred  from  afar  the  deep  sbadea  of  a  leafy  grove, 
throagh  whose  diveraified  and  abundant  verdure  abone  the 
snowy  color  6f  refulgent  roses.  As  my  perceptions  and 
feelings  were  sot  asinine  like  my  shape,*  I  judged  it  to  be 
a  sacred  grove  of  Venus  and  the  Graces,  where,  the  celes- 
tial splendor  of  their  genial  flower  glittered  through  the 
dark-green  shades.  I  invoked  the  propitious  power  of  joy- 
ful Event,  and  sprang  forward  with  such  velocity,  as  if  I 
were  not  indeed  an  ass,  but  the  horse  of  an  Olympic  cha- 
rioteer. But  this  splendid  effort  of  energy  could  not  ena- 
ble me  to  outrun  the  cruelty  of  my  fortune.  For  on  ap- 
prosching  the  spot,  I  saw,  not  those  tender  and  delicate 
roses,  the  offspring  of  auspicious  boshes,  wbose  fragrant 
leaves  make  nectar  of  the  morning-dew ;  nor  yet  the  deep 
wood  I  had  seemed  to  see  from  afar :  but  only  a  thick  line 
of  trees  skirting  the  edge  of  a  river.  These  trees,  rlotbed 
with  an  abundant  and  laureMike  foliage,  from  which  they 
stretch  forth  the  cups  of  tbeir  pale  and  inodorous  flowers, 
are  called  among  the  nnleamed  msttes,  by  the  far  from 
rustic  appellation  of  laurel-roees :  the  eating  of  which  is 
mortal  to  all  quadrupeds.  Thus  entangled  by  svil  fate,  and 
despairing  of  safety,  I  was  on  the  point  of  swallowing  the 
poison  of  those  fictitious  roses,  dec.**  Pliny  says,  that  this 
plant,  though  poison  to  quadrupeds,  is  an  antidote  to  men 
against  the  venom  of  serpents. 

*  This  is  spoken  in  the  character  of  Lurinn,  who  ban 
I  been  chanced  to  an  ass  by  a  Thessalian  ointment,  and  ran 


*«'»  itrtfa.    Lucianus  in  Asino.— "  These  roses  were  not  be  restored  to  bis  true  shape  only  by  the  eating  of  rod««. 
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The  murmurs  of  unholy  song*, 
"  Breathed  by  lipe  as  fair  as  her*B 
"  By  whose  fidse  hands  that  iower  was  giren, 
**  The  solid  earth*s  firm  breast  have  riven, 
*'  And  burst  the  silent  sepulchres, 
'*  And  called  strange  shapes  of  ghastly  fear, 
"  To  hold,  beneath  the  sickening  moon, 
'*  Portentous  parte,  at  night's  deep  noon, 
*^  With  beauty  skilled  in  mysteries  drear. 
**  Oh,  youth !  Larissa's  maids  are  fair ; 
'*  But  the  daemons  of  the  earth  and  air 
''  Their  spells  obey,  their  councils  share, 
"  And  wide  o^er  earth  and  ocean  hear 
*'  Their  mandates  to  the  storms  that  tear 
'^  The  rock-enrooted  oakf  and  sweep 
**  With  whirlwind  wings  the  laboring  deep. 
*'  Their  words  of  power  can  make  the  streams 
*^  Roll  refluent  on  their  mountain-springs, 
**  Can  torture  sleep  with  direful  dreams, 
'*  And  on  the  shapes  of  earthly  things,  • 
**  Man,  beast,  hird,  fish,  with  influence  strange, 
**  Breathe  foul  and  fearful  interchange, 
*^  And  fix  in  marble  bonds  the  form 
**  Erewhile  with  natural  being  warm, 
"  And  give  to  senseless  stones  and  stocks 
**  Motion,  and  breath,  and  shape  that  mocks, 
*'  As  far  as  nicest  eye  can  scan, 
**  The  action  and  the  life  of  man. 
"  Beware !  yet  once  again  beware ! 
**  Ere  round  thy  inexperienced  mind, 
"  With  voice  and  semblance  falsely  fair, 
"  A  chain  Thessalian  magic  bind, 
"  Which  never  more,  oh  youth !  believe, 
*'  Shall  either  earth  or  heaven  unweave.''-^ 

While  yet  he  spoke,  the  morning  scene, 
In  more  portentous  hues  arrayed. 
Dwelt  on  Anthemion*s  mind  :  a  shade 
Of  deeper  mystery  veUed  the  mien 
And  words  of  that  refulgent  maid. 
The  frown,  that,  ere  he  breathed  his  vow, 
Dwelt  on  the  brazen  statue's  brow ; 
His  votive  flowers,  so  strangely  blighted; 
The  wreath  her  beauteous  hands  untwined 
To  share  with  him,  that,  self-combined, 
Its  sister  tendrils  re-united. 
Strange  sympathy !  as  in  his  mind 
These  forms  of  troubled  memory  blended 
With  dreams  of  evil  undefined. 
Of  magic  and  Thessalian  guile. 
Now  by  the  warning  voice  portended 
pf  that  mysterious  man,  awhile. 
Even  when  the  stranger's  speech  had  ended, 
He  stood  as  if  he  listened  still. 
At  length  he  said  :— "  Oh,  reverend  stranger ! 
'*  Thy  solemn  words  are  words  of  fear. 
*^  Not  for  myself  I  shrink  from  danger ; 
"  But  there  is  one  to  me  more  dear 
**  Than  all  within  this  earthly  sphere, 
"  And  many  are  the  omens  ill 
*'  That  threaten  her :  to  Jove's  high  will 


"  We  bow ;  but  if  in  baman  skill 

"  Be  aught  of  aid  onexpiation 

"  That  may  this  peril  turn  away, 

"  For  old  Experience  holds  his  station 

'*  On  that  grave  brow,  ob  stranger!  say.*"— 

— **  Oh  youth !  experience  sad  indeed 

"  Is  mine ;  and  should  I  tell  my  tale, 

"  Therein  thou  might'st  too  clearly  read 

*'  How  little  may  all  aid  avail 

"  To  him  whose  hapless  steps  around 

"  Thessalian  spells  their  chains  have  bound : 

"  And  yet  such  ooonsel  as  I  may 

*'  I  give  to  thee.    Ere  close  of  day 

"  Seek  thou  the  planes,  whose  broad  shades  fall 

*'  On  the  stream  that  laves  yon  mountain's  btse : 

'*  There  on  thy  Natal  Genius  call* 

"  For  aid  and  with  averted  face 

"  Give  to  the  stream  that  flower,  nor  look 

"  Upon  the  running  wave  again ; 

"  For,  if  thon  should'st,  the  sacred  plane 

"  Has  beard  thy  suppliant  vows  in  vain; 

*'  Nor  then  thy  Natal  Genius  can, 

"  Nor  Phoebus,  nor  Arcadian  Pan, 

"  Dissolve  thy  tenfold  chain." — 

The  stranger  said,  and  turned  away. 
Anthemion  sought  the  plane-grove's  shade. 
Twas  near  the  closing  hour  of  day. 
The  slanting  sunbeam's  golden  ray. 
That  through  the  ma^y  foliage  made 
Scarce  here  and  there  a  passage,  played 
Upon  the  silver^eddying  stream, 
Even  on  the  rocky  channel  throwing 
Through  the  clear  flood  its  golden  gletm. 
The  bright  waves  danced  beneath  the  beam 
To  the  music  of  thefr  own  sweet  flowing. 
The  flowering  sallows  on  the  bank. 
Beneath  the  oVrshadowing  plane-trees  wreathing 
In  sweet  association,  drank 
The  grateful  moisture,  round  them  breathing 
Soft  fragrance  through  the  lonely  wood. 
There,  where  the  mingling  foliage  wove 
Its  closest  bower,  two  altars  stood, 
This  to  the  Genius  of  the  Grove, 
That  to  the  Naiad  of  the  Flood. 
So  light  a  breath  was  on  the  trees, 
That  rather  like  a  spirit's  sigh 
Than  motion  of  an  earthly  breeze. 
Among  the  summits  broad  and  high 
Of  those  tall  planes  its  whispers  stirred ; 
And  save  that  gentlest  sym^ony 
Of  air  ajnd  stream,  no  sound  was  heard. 
But  of  the  solitary  bird. 
That  are,  at  summer's  evening  hour, 

•  The  plane  was  taercd  to  the  Genias,  as  the  oak  to  Ja- 
piter,  the  olive  to  Minerva,  the  palm  to  the  Mmes,  the  nyr 
tie  and  rose  to  Yenas,  the  lauiel  to  Apolk>,  the  asb  u>  Mm 
the  beech  to  Hercules,  the  pine  to  Pan.  the  fir  aod  »»T  ^ 
Bacchus,  the  cypress  to  Sylvanus,  the  cedar  to  the  E««b^ 
nidcs,  the  yew  and  poppy  to  Ceres,  dec.  "  I  swear  to  vott. 
says  Socrates  in  the  Phaednis  of  Plato,  •'  by  any  o^eoii^ 
gods,  if  you  will,  by  this  plane.*' 
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Wheo  masic  save  her  own  ia  nonCy 
Attooes,  firom  her  invisible  bower, 
Her  hjmm  to  the  descending  san. 

AoUieiDion  paused  upon  the  shore : 
All  tboDght  of  magic's  impious  lore. 
All  diead  of  evil  powers,  combined 
Ag«ii»t  his  peace,  attempered  ill 
With  that  sweet  scene ;  and  on  bis  mind 
Fair,  graeefal,  gentle,  radiant  still. 
The  fonn  of  that  strange  damsel  came  ; 
Aod  MMnethiog  like  a  sense  of  shame 
He  felt,  as  if  his  coward  thought 
Fool  wrong  to  guileless  beauty  wrought. 
At  length-"  Oh  radiant  girl  !"-^he  said,— 
"If  in  the  cause  that  bids  me  tread 
'^  These  banks,  be  mixed  injurious  <)read 
'*  Of  thy  fair  thoughts,  the  fears  of  love 
"Mast  with  thy  injured  kindness  plead 
"My  pvdon  for  the  wrongful  deed. 
"Ye  Nymphs  and  Sylvan  Gods,  that  rove 
'The precincts  of  this  sacred  wood ! 
"ThoQ,  Acheldus  gentle  daughter, 
"Bright  Naiad  of  this  beauteous  water ! 
"And  thon,  my  Natal  Genius  good ! 
"Lol  with  pure  hands  the  crystal  flood 
"  Collecting,  on  these  altars  blest, 
''Libibon  holiest,  brightest,  best, 
^'Iponr.    If  round  my  footsteps  dwell 
"Uoholy  sign  or  evil  spell, 
"Receire  me  in  your  guardian  sway ; 
"And  tboQ,  oh  gentle  Naiad !  bear 
"With  this  false  flower  those  spells  away, 
"  If  such  be  lingering  there." — 

Then  from  the  stream  he  turned  his  view, 
And  o'er  his  back  the  flower  he  threw. 
Hark!  from  the  wave  a  sudden  cry, 
Of  ooe  in  last  extremity, 
A  Toice  IS  of  a  drowning  maid ! 
The  echoes  of  a  syWan  shade 
^^H  response  long  and  drear. 
He  starts :  he  does  not  turn.     Again ! 
Ii  a  Callirce's  cry  !  In  vain 
Coald  that  dear  maiden^s  cry  of  pain 
Strike  on  Anthemion*s  ear ! 
At  oDce,  forgetting  all  beside. 
He  turned  to  plunge  into  the  tide,  * 
Sttt  all  again  was  still : 
The  SQQ  apon  the  surface  bright 
Pwred  his  last  line  of  crimson  light, 
Hilf-sank  behind  the  hUl : 
Bst  throQgh  the  solemn  plane-trees  past 
The  pinions  of  a  mightier  blast, 
Asd  in  its  many-soonding  sweep, 
Attong  the  foliage  broad  and  deep, 
^^ial  voices  seemed  to  sigh, 
As  if  the  spirits  of  the  grove 
*»fMd,  in  prophetic  sympathy 
'^ith  some  disastrous  love. 


CANTO  HI. 
By  living  streams,  in  sylvan  shades. 
Where  winds  and  waves  symphonioos  make 
Sweet  melody,  the  youths  and  maids 
No  more  with  choral  music  wake 
Lone  Echo  from  her  tangled  brake, 
On  Pan,  or  Sylvan  Grenius,  calling. 
Naiad  or  Nymph,  in  suppliant  song : 
No  more  by  living  fountain,  falling 
The  popIar*s  circling  bower  among. 
Where  pious  hands  have  carved  of  yore 
Rude  bason  for  its  lucid  store 
And  reared  the  grassy  altar  nigh. 
The  traveller,  when  the  sun  rides  high, 
For  cool  refreshment  lingering  there. 
Poors  to  the  Sister  Nymphs  his  prayer. 
Yet  still  the  green  vales  smile :  the  springs 
'Gush  forth  in  light :  the  forest  weaves 
Its  own  wild  bowers ;  the  breeze's  wings 
Make  music  in  their  rustling  leaves ; 
But  His  no  spirit's  breath  that  sighs 
Among  their  tangled  canopies : 
In  ocean^s  caves  no  Nereid  dwells : 
No  Oread  walks  the  mountain  dells : 
The  streams  no  sedge-crowned  Genii  roll 
From  bounteous  urn :  great  Pan  is  dead  ; 
The  life,  the  intellectual  soul 
Of  vale,  and  grove,  and  stream,  has  fled 
For  ever  with  the  creed  sublime 
That  nursed  the  Muse  of  earlier  time. 

The  broad  moon  rose  o'er  Thespia's  walls, 
And  on  the  light  wind's  swells  and  falls 
Came  to  Anthemion's  ear  the  sounds 
Of  dance,  and  song,  and  festal  pleasure, 
As  slowly  tow'rds  the  city's  bounds. 
He  turned,  his  backward  steps  to  measure. 
But  with  such  sounds  his  heart  confessed 
No  sympathy  :  his  mind  was  pressed 
With  thoughts  too  heavy  to  endure 
The  contrast  of  a  scene  so  gay ; 
And  from  the  walls  he  turned  away, 
To  where,  in  distant  moonlight  pure. 
Mount  Helicon^s  conspicuous  height 
Rose  in  the  dark- blue  vault  of  night. 
Along  the  solitary  road 
Alone  he  went ;  for  who  but  he 
On  that  fair  night  would  absent  be 
From  Thespians  joyous  revelry  ? 
The  sounds  that  on  the  soil  air  flowed 
By  slow  degrees  in  distance  died  ; 
And  now  he  climbed  the  rock's  steep  side, 
Where  frowned  o'er  sterile  regions  wide 
Neptunian  Ascra's  ruined  tower  :* 

*  Asera  derived  iu  name  from  a  nympb,  of  whom  Nep* 
tune  was  enamored.  8be  bore  bim  a  son  named  CKoclns, 
who  bailt  Asera  in  conjunetion  with  the  giuila  Opboe 
and  Ephialtes,  who  were  eleo  sons  of  Neptnne,  by  Iphtme* 
die,  the  wife  of  AIobus.  Pansaaias  mentions,  that  nothing 
but  a  solitary  tower  of  Aacra  was  remaining  in  his  time. 
Strabo  describee  it  as  having  a  lofty  and  ragged  site.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Hesiod,  who  gives  a  diamal  picture  of  it. 
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Memorial  of  gigantic  power : 

Bat  thoughts  more  dear  aod  more  refined 

Awakening  in  the  pensive  mind, 

Of  him,  the  Muses*  gentlest  son, 

The  shepherd-bard  of  Helicon, 

Whose  song,  to  peace  and  Wisdom  dear, 

The  Aonian  Dryads  loved  to  hear. 

By  Aganippe^s  fountain-wave 
Anthemion  passed  :  the  moon-beams  fell 
Pale  on  the  darkness  of  the  cave, 
Within  whose  mossy  rock-hewn  cell 
The  sculptured  form  of  Linus  stood, 
Primaeval  bard.    The  Nymphs  for  him 
Through  every  spring,  and  mountain  flood, 
Green  vale,  and  twilight  woodland  dim, 
Long  wept :  all  living  nature  wept 
For  Linus ;  when,  in  minstrel  strife, 
ApoHo^s  wrath  from  love  and  lift 
The  child  of  music  swept. 

The  Muses'  grove  is  nigh.     He  treads 
Its  sacred  precincts.     O^er  him  spreads 
The  palm's  aerial  canopy, 
That,  nurtured  by  perennial  springs, 
Around  its  summit  broad  and  high 
Its  light  and  branchy  foliage  flings, 
Arching  in  graceful  symmetry. 
Among  the  tall  stems  JaggM  and  bare 
Luxuriant  laurel  interweaves 
An  undershade  of  myriad  leaves, 
Here  black  in  rayless  masses,  there 
In  partial  moonlight  glittering  fair; 
And  wheresoever  the  barren  rock 
Peers  through  the  grassy  soil,  its  roots 
The  sweet  andrachne  strikes,  to  mock* 
Sterility,  and  profusely  shoots  ' 

Its  light  boughs,  rich  with  ripening  fruits. 
The  moonbeams,  through  the  chequering  shade. 
Upon  the  silent  temple  played, 
The  Muses'  fane.    The  nightingale, 
Those  consecrated  bowers  among. 
Poured  on  the  air  a  warbled  tale, 
So  sweet,  that  scarcely  from  her  nest, 
Where  Orpheus'  hallowed  relics  rest. 
She  breathes  a  sweeter  song.f 

A  scene,  whose  power  the  maniac  sense 
Of  passion's  wildest  mood  might  own  ! 
Anthemion  felt  its  influence : 
His  fancy  drank  the  soothing  tone 
Of  all  that  .tranquil  loveliness; 
And  health  and  bloom  returned  to  bless 
His  dear  Callirod,  and  the  groves 
And  rocks  where  pastoral  Ladon  roves 

*  **  Th«  andrachne,"  Mya  Paasaniss,  "grpwt  abundantly 
in  Helioon,  and  bean  fruit  of  incomparable  sweetneaa." 
Pliny  aaya,  "It  ia  the  aame  plant  which  La  called  in  Latin 
illecebra :  it  giowa  on  locka,  and  ia  gathered  for  food." 

t  It  waa  aaid  by  the  Tbraeiana,  that  tboae  nigbttngalea 
which  had  their  neata  about  the  tomb  of  Oiphens,  aang 
more  sweetly  and  powerfoUy  than  any  dhen.  Paoaanias, 
L.  IX. 


Bore  record  of  their  blissful  loves. 

List !  there  is  music  on  the  wind ! 
Sweet  music !  seldom  mortal  ear 
On  sounds  so  tender,  so  refined, 
Has  dwelt.    Perchance  some  Muse  is  near, 
Euterpe,  or  Polymnia  bright, 
Or  Erato,  whose  gentle  lyre 
Responds  to  lore  and  young  desire ! 
It  is  the  central  hour  of  night : 
The  time  is  holy,  lone,  severe. 
And  mortals  may  not  linger  here ! 

Still  on  the  air  those  wild  notes  fling 
Their  airy  spells  of  voice  and  string. 
In  sweet  accordance,  sweeter  made 
By  response  soft  from  eaverned  shade. 
He  turns  to  where  a  lovely  glade 
Sleeps  in  the  open  moonlight's  smile, 
A  natural  fane,  whose  ample  bound 
The  palm's  columnar  stems  surround, 
A  wild  and  stately  peristyle ; 
Save  where  their  interrupted  ring 
Bends  on  the  consecrated  cave, 
From  whose  dark  arch,  with  tuneful  wave, 
Libethrus  issues,  sacred  spring. 
Beside  its  gentle  murmuring, 
A  maiden,  on  a  mossy  stone. 
Full  in  the  moonlight,  sits  alone : 
Her  eyes,  with  humid  radiance  bright. 
As  if  a  tear  had  dimmed  their  light, 
Are  fixed  upon  the  moon  ;  her  hair 
Flows  long  and  loose  in  the  light  soft  air ; 
A  golden  lyre  her  white  hands  bear ; 
Its  chords,  beneath  her  fingers  fleet, 
To  such  wild  symphonies  awake, 
Her  sweet  lips  breathe  a  song  so  sweet, 
That  the  echoes  of  the  cave  repeat 
Its  closes  with  as  soft  a  sigh. 
As  if  they  almost  feared  to  break 
The  magic  of  its  harmony. 
Oh!  there  was  passion  in  the  sound, 
Intensest  passion,  strange  and  deep; 
Wild  breathings  of  a  soul,  around 
Whose  every  pulse  one  hope  had  bound, 
One  burning  hope,  which  might  not  sleep. 
But  hark !  that  wild  and  solemn  swell  I 
And  was  there  in  those  tones  a  spell, 
Which  none  may  disobey  1    For  lo ! 
Anthemion  from  the  sylvan  shade 
Moves  with  reluctant  steps  and  slow, 
And  in  the  lonely  moonlight  glade 
He  stands  before  the  radiant  maid. 

She  ceased  her  song,  and  with  a  smile 
She  welcomed  him,  but  nothing  said : 
And  silently  he  stood  the  while, 
And  tow'ids  the  ground  he  drooped  bis  head, 
As  if  he  shrunk  beneath  the  light 
Of  those  dark  eyes  so  dazzling  bright. 
At  length  she  spoke : — '*  The  flower  was  fair 
"  I  bade  thee  till  its  fading  wear  ; 
*'  And  didst  thou  scorn  the  boon, 
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^  Or  died  ibe  flower  so  soon !" — 

— ''  It  did  Dot  fade, 
**  Oh  radiant  maid  ! 

"  Bat  Tbespia's  rites  its  use  forbade, 
'^To  Lovers  vindictire  power  profane : 
"If  soothly  spoke  the  reverend  seer, 
"  Whose  voice  rebuked,  with  words  severe, 
"Its  beauty's  secret  bane." — 

~"  The  world,  oh  youth !  deems  many  wise, 
"Who  dream  at  noon  with  waking  eyes, 
"  While  spectral  fancy  round  them  flings 
"*  Phantoms  of  unexisting  things ; 
"  Whose  truth  is  lies,  whose  paths  are  error, 
"  Whose  gods  are  fiends,  whose  heaven  is  terror 
"And  saeb-a  slave  has  been  with  thee, 
^And  thoo,  in  thy  simplicity, 
"  Hast  deemed  his  idle  sayings  truth. 
**The  flower  I  gave  thee,  thankless  youth ! 
'^  The  harmless  flower  thy  hand  rejected, 
'*  Was  fair :  my  native  river  sees 
"  Its  Terdure,  and  its  bloom  reflected 
*"  Ware  in  the  eddies  and  the  breeze. 
''My  mother  felt  its  beauty's  claim, 
**  Aod  gave,  in  sportive  fondness  wild, 
"Its  name  to  me,  her  only  child." — 

— "  Then  Rhododaphke  is  thy  name  t" — 
AQthemioD  said  :  the  maiden  bent 
Her  head  in  token  of  assent. 
—""Say  once  again,  if  tfooth  I  deem, 
''Penena  is  thy  native  stream  t" — 
— *•  Down  Pindos'  steep  Pen^us  fells, 
'*Aod  swift  and  clear  through  hill  and  dale 
"It  flows,  and  by  Larissa's  walls, 
'^Andthrongh  wild  Tempo,  loveliest  vale : 
"  And  00  its  banks  the  cypress  gloom 
^  Waves  round  my  father's  lonely  tomb. 
'*Mj  mother^s  only  child  am  I : 
"Mid  Tempo's  sylvan  rocks  we  dwell ; 
"  And  from  my  earliest  infancy, 
**  The  darling  of  our  cottage-dell. 
"  For  its  bright  leaves  and  clusters  fair, 
"My  namesake  flower  has  bound  my  hair. 
"  With  costly  gift  and  flattering  song, 
'' Vonths,  rich  and  valiant,  sought  my  love. 
''They  moved  me  not.     I  shunned  the  throng 
"Of  snitors,  for  the  mountain-grove 
"Where  Sylvan  gods  and  Oreads  rove. 
"  The  Moses,  whom  I  worship  here, 
*' Had  breathed  their  influence  on  my  being, 
''  Keeping  my  youthful  spirit  clear 
^  From  all  corrupting  thoughts,  and  freeing 
"My  footsteps  from  the  crowd,  to  tread     * 
''Beside  the  torrent's  echoing  bed, 
**  Mid  wind-tost  pines,  on  steeps  aerial, 
"Where  elemental  Genii  throw 
'*  Effineoce  of  natures  more  ethereal 
'*  Than  vulgar  minds  can  feel  or  know. 
"OfloD  those  steeps,  at  earliest  dawn, 
"The  world  in  mist  beneath  me  lay, 
"  \^  hose  vs^ory  curtains,  half  withdrawn, 


"  Revealed  the  flow  of  Therma's  bay, 
'^  Red  with  the  nascent  light  of  day ; 
*«  Till  full  from  Athos'  distant  height 
*'  The  sun  poured  down  his  golden  beams 
"  Scattering  the  mists  like  morning  dreams, 
"  And  rocks  and  lakes  and  isles  and  streams 
"  Burst,  like  creatioTi,  into  light. 
"  In  noontide  bowers  the  bubbling  springs, 
"  In  evening  vales  the  winds  that  sigh 
'^  To  eddying  rivers  murmuring  by, 
^'  Have  heard  to  these  symphonioos  strings 
*^  The  rucks  and  caverned  glens  reply. 
'*  Spirits  that  love  the  moonlight  hour 
"  Have  met  me  on  the  shadowy  hill : 
"  Dream'st  thou  of  Magic  1  of  the  power 
"  That  makes  the  blood  of  life  run  chill, 
"  And  shakes  the  world  with  demon  skill ! 
"  Beauty  is  Magic ;  grace  and  song  : 
''  Fair  form,  light  motion,  airy  sound : 
^'  Frail  webs !  and  yet  a  chain  more  strong 
^*  They  weave  the  strongest  hearts  around, 
"  Than  e'er  Alcides'  arm  unbound : 
*'  And  such  a  chain  I  weave  round  thee, 
"  Though  but  with  mortal  witchery."— 

His  eyes  and  ears  had  drank  the  charm. 
The  damsel  rose,  and  on  his  arm 
She  laid  her  hand.    Through  all  his  frame 
The  soA  touch  thrilled  like  liquid  flame ; 
But  on  his  mind  Calliroe  came 
All  pale  and  sad,  her  sweet  eyes  dim 
With  tears  which  for  herself  and  him    • 
Fell;  by  that  modest  image  mUd 
Recalled,  inspired,  Anthemion  strove 
Against  the  charm  that  now  beguiled 
His  sense,  and  cried,  in  accents  wild, 
— "  Oh  maid !  I  have  another  love !" — 

But  still  she  held  his  arm,  and  spoke 
Again  in  accents  thrilling  sweet : 
— "  In  Tempo's  vale  a  lonely  oak 
"  Has  felt  the  storms  of  ages  beat : 
"  Blasted  by  the  lightning-stroke, 
'*  A  hollow,  leafless,  branchless  trunk 
"  It  stands ;  but  in  its  giant  cell 
**  A  mighty  sylvan  power  doth  dwell, 
"  An  old  and  holy  oracle. 
**  Kneeling  by  that  ancient  tree, 
**  I  sought  the  voice  of  destiny, 
"  And  in  my  ear  these  accents  sunk : 
"  <  Waste  not  in  loneliness  thy  bloom  : 
"  <  With  flowers  the  Thespian  altar  dress : 
"  *  The  youth  whom  Love's  mysterious  doom 
"  *  Assigns  to  thee,  thy  sight  shall  bless 
" '  With  no  ambiguous  loveliness ; 
"'  *  And  thou,  amid  the  joyous  scene, 
"  *  Shalt  know  him,  by  his  mournful  mien, 

And  by  the  paleness  of  his  cheek. 

And  by  the  sadness  of  his  eye, 
"  *  And  by  his  withered  flowers,  and  by 
"  '  The  language  thy  own  heart  shall  speak.' 
^*  And  I  did  know  thee,  youth !  and  thoa 
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"  Art  mine,  aod  I  tby  bride  mast  be. 
"  Another  love !  the  gods  allow 
"  No  other  love  to  thee  or  me !" — 

She  gathered  up  her  glittering  hair, 
And  round  his  neck  its  tresses  threw, 
And  twined  her  arms  of  beaaty  rare 
Around  him,  and  the  light  curls  drew 
In  closer  bands :  ethereal  dew 
Of  love  and  young  desire  was  swimming 
In  her  bright  eyes,  albeit  not  dimming 
Their  starry  radiance,  rather  brightning 
Their  beams  with  passion^s  liquid  lightning. 
She  clasped  him  to  her  throbbing  breast, 
And  on  his  lips  her  lips  she  prest, 
And  sried  the  while 
With  joyous  smile : 

— *'  These  lips  are  mine ;  the  spells  have  won  them, 
"Which  round  and  round  thy  soul  I  twine ; 
*'  And  be  the  kiss  I  print  upon  them 
"  Poison  to  all  lips  but  mine  !** — 

Dizzy  awhile  Anthemion  stood. 
With  thirst-parched  lips  and  fevered  blood, 
In  those  enchanting  ringlets  twined  : 
The  fane,  the  cave,  the  moonlight  wood. 
The  world,  and  all  the  world  enshrined, 
Seemed  melting  from  his  troubled  mind  : 
But  those  last  words  the  thought  recalled 
Of  his  Callirod,  and  appalled 
His  mind  with  many  a  nameless  fear 
For  her,  so  good,  so  mild,  so  dear. 
With  sudden  start  of  gentle  force 
From  Rhododaphne^s  arms  he  sprung, 
And  swifter  than  the  torrent^s  course 
From  rock  to  rock  in  tumult  flung, 
Adown  the  steeps  of  Helicon, 
By  spring,  and  cave,  and  tower,  he  fled, 
But  turned  from  Thespians  walls,  and  on 
Along  the  rooky  way,  that  led 
Towards  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  sped, 
Impatient  to  behold  again 
His  cottage-home  by  Ladon^s  side, 
And  her,  for  whose  dear  sake  his  brain 
Was  giddy  with  foreboding  pain^ 
Fairest  of  Ladon*s  virgin  train, 
His  own  long-destined  bride. 

CANTO  IV. 

Magic  and  mystery,  spells  Circean, 
The  Siren  voice,  that  calmed  the  sea, 
And  steeped  the  soul  in  dews  Lethaean : 
The  enchanted  chalice,  sparkling  free 
With  wine,  amid  whose  ruby  glow 
Love  couched,  with  madness  linked,  and  wo : 
Mantle  and  zone,  whose  woof  beneath 
Larked  wily  grace,  in  sabtle  wreath 
With  blandishment  and  young  desire 
And  soft  persuasion,  intertwined, 
Whose  touch,  with  sympathetic  fire, 
Could  melt  at  once  the  sternest  mind ; 


Have  passed  away :  for  vestal  Truth 
Young  Fancy's  foe,  and  Reason  chill, 
Have  chased  the  dreams  that  charmed  the  yoath 
Of  nature  and  the  world,  which  still, 
Amid  that  vestal  light  severe. 
Our  colder  spirits  leap  to  hear 
Like  echoes  from  a  fairy  hill. 
Yet  deem  not  so.     The  Power  of  Spells 
Still  lingers  on  the  earth,  but  dwells 
In  deeper  folds  of  close  disguise, 
That  baffle  Reason's  searching  eyes  1 
Nor  shall  that  mystic  Power  resign 
To  Truth's  cold  sway  his  webs4>f  guile, 
Till  woman's  eyes  have  ceased  to  shine, 
And  woman's  lips  have  ceased  to  smile. 
And  woman's  voice  has  ceased  to  be 
The  earthly  soul  of  melody. 

A  night  and  day  had  passed  away : 
A  second  night.     A  second  day 
Had  risen.    The  noon  on  vale  and  hill 
Was  glowing,  and  the  pensive  herds 
In  rocky  pool  and  sylvan  rill 
The  shadowy  coolness  sought.    The  birds 
Among  their  leafy  bowers  were  still, 
Save  where  the  red-breast  on  the  pine, 
In  thickest  ivy's  shelt'ring  nest, 
Attuned  a  lonely  song  divine, 
To  sooth  old  Pan's  meridian  rest.* 
The  stream's  eternal  eddies  played 
In  light  «nd  music ;  on  its  edge 
The  soft  light  air  scarce  moved  the  sedge : 
The  bees  a  pleasant  murmuring  made 
On  thymy  bank  and  flowery  hedge : 
From  field  to  field  the  grasshopper 
Kept  up  his  joyous  descant  shrill ; 
When  once  again  the  wanderer, 
With  arduoas  travel  faint  and  pale, 
Beheld  his  own  Arcadian  vale. 

From  Oryx,  down  the  sylvan  way. 
With  hurried  pace  the  youth  proceeds. 
Sweet  Ladon's  waves  beside  him  stray 
In  dear  companionship :  the  reeds 
Seem,  whispering  on  the  margin  clear. 
The  doom  of  Syrinx  to  rehearse, 
Ijadonian  Syrinx,  name  most  dear 
To  music  and  Menalian  verse. 

It  is  the  Aphrodisian  grove. 
Anthemion's  home  is  near.     He  sees 
The  light  smoke  rising  from  the  trees 
That  shade  the  dwelling  of  his  love. 
Sad  bodings,  shadowy  fears  of  ill. 
Pressed  heavier  on  him,  in  wild  strife 
With  many  wandering  hope,  that  still 
Leaves  on  the  darkest  clouds  of  life 
Some  vestige  of  her  radiant  way : 
But  soon  those  torturing  struggles  end ; 
For  where  the  poplar  silver-gray 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  Pan  to  repoM  frsm  the  chatc  ti 
noon.    Theocritus,  Id.  I. 
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And  dark  usociate  cedar  blend 

Their  hospitable  shade,  before 

Ooe  bomaa  dweltin^'s  well-koown  door, 

Old  PbeidoQ  site,  aod  by  his  side 

His  only  ehtJd,  his  age's  pride, 

Herself,  Antbemion^s  destined  bride. 

She  hears  his  eoroing  tread.    She  flies 
To  meet  him.    Health  is  on  her  cheeks, 
And  pleasore  sparkles  in  her  eyes, 
Aod  their  soft  light  a  welcome  speaks 
More  eloqaent  than  words.     Oh,  joy ! 
The  maid  he  left  so  hti  consuming, 
Whom  death,  impatient  to  destroy. 
Had  marked  his  prey,  now  rosy-blooming, 
And  beamiog  like  the  morning  star 
With  loTeliness  and  love,  has  flown 
To  welcome  him :  his  cares  fly  far, 
Like  clouds  when  storms  are  overblown ; 
For  where  soch  perfect  transports  reign 
£Teo  memory  has  do  place  for  pain. 

The  poet's  task  were  passing  sweet. 
If,  when  he  tells  how  lovers  meet, 
Ooe  half  the  flow  of  joy,  that  flings 
Its  magic  on  that  blissful  hour, 
Could  touch,  with  sympathetic  power. 
His  lyre's  accordant  strings. 
It  may  not  be.    The  lyre  is  mute, 
^Vben  venturous  minstrelsy  would  suit 
Its  oombers  to  so  dear  a  theme : 
Bot  many  a  gentle  maid,  I  deem, 
^hose  heart  has  known  and  felt  the  like, 
Can  hear,  in  fancy's  kinder  dream, 
The  cords  I  dare  not  strike. 

They  spread  a  banquet  in  the  shade 
Of  those  old  trees.     The  friendly  board 
CaQirog  8  beauteoaa  hands  arrayed, 
^  ith  self-requiting  toil,  and  poured 
lo  fair-carved  bowl  the  sparkling  wine. 
Ib  order  doe  Anthemion  made 
labation,  to  Olympian  Jove, 
Arcadian  Pan,  and  Thespian  Love, 
And  Bacchus,  giver  of  the  vine. 
'I*^  generous  draught  dispelled  the  sense 
Of  weariness.    His  limbs  were-  light : 
His  heart  was  free :  Love  banished  thence 
AH  forms  but  one  most  dear,  most  bright : 
Aod  ever  with  insatiate  sight 
He  gazed  upon  the  maid,  and  listened. 
Absorbed  in  ever  new  delight, 
1*0  that  dear  voice,  whose  balmy  sighing 
To  hia  foil  joy  blest  response  gave, 
Like  mnaie  doubly-sweet  replying 
From  twilight  echo's  sylvan  cave ; 
And  her  mild  eyes  with  soft  rays  glistened, 
Iniparting  and  reflecting  pleasure ; 
l^  ihis  is  Love's  terrestrial  treasure, 
That  in  participation  lives, 
Aod  CTennore,  the  more  it  gives, 
l^if  abouods  in  fuller  measure. 


Old  PheidoB  felt  his  heart  expand. 
With  joy  that  from  their  joy  had  birth 
Aod  said : — "  Anthemion  I  Love's  own  hand 
'*  Is  here,  and  mighty  on  the  earth 
"  Is  he,  the  primogenial  power, 
"  Whose  sacred  grove  and  antique  fane 
"  Thy  prompted  footsteps,  not  in  vain, 
"  Have  sought ;  for,  on  the  day  and  hour 
*'  Of  bis  incipient  rite,  most  strange 
"  And  sudden  was  Callirod's  change. 
"  The  sickness  under  which  she  bowed, 
"  Swiftly,  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been, 
''  Passed,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
*'  From  April's  hills  of  green. 
"  And  bliss  onee  more  is  yours ;  and  mine 
'^  In  seeing  yours,  and  more  than  this ; 
"  For  ever,  in  our  children's  bliss, 
"  The  sun  of  our  past  youth  doth  shine 
**  Upon  our  age  anew.    Divine 
"  No  less  than  our  own  Pan  must  be 
"  To  us  Love's  bounteous  deity ; 
"  And  round  our  old  and  hallowed  pine 
*'  The  myrtle  and  the  rose  must  twine, 
"  Memorial  of  the  Thespian  shrine." — 

'Twas  strange  indeed,  Anthemion  thought. 
That,  in  the  hour  when  omens  dread 
Most  tortured  him,  such  change  was  wrought ; 
Bot  love  and  hope  their  lustr^  shed 
On  all  his  visions  now,  and  led 
His  memory  from  the  mystic  train 
Of  fears  which  that  strange  damsel  wove 
Around  him  in  the  Thespian  fane 
And  in  the  heliconian  grove. 

Eve  came,  and  twilight's  balmy  hour : 
Alone,  beneath  the  cedar  bower. 
The  lovers  sate,  in  converse  dear 
Retracing  many  a  backward  year. 
Their  infant  sports  in  field  and  grove, 
Theur  mutual  tasks,  their  dawning  love, 
Their  mingled  tears  of  past  distress. 
Now  all  absorbed  in  happiness ; 
And  oft  would  Fancy  intervene, 
To  throw,  on  many  a  pictured  scene 
Of  life's  untrodden  path,  such  gleams 
Of  golden  light,  such  blissful  dreams, 
As  in  young  Love's  enraptured  eye 
Hope  almost  made  reality. 

So  in  that  dear  accustomed  shade, 
With  Ladon  flowing  at  their  feet. 
Together  sate  the  youth  and  maid. 
In  that  uncertain  shadowy  light 
When  day  and  darkness  mingling  meet. 
Her  bright  eyes  ne'er  had  seemed  so  bright, 
Her  sweet  voice  ne'er  had  seemed  so  sweet. 
As  then  they  seemed.     Upon  his  neck 
Her  head  was  resting,  and  her  eyes 
Were  raised  to  his,  for  no  disguise 
Her  feelings  knew ;  untaught  to  check, 
As  in  these  days  more  worldly  wise. 
The  heart's  best,  purest  S3rmpathies. 
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Fond  youth  t  her  lips  are  near  to  thine : 
The  ringlets  of  her  temples  twine 
Against  thy  cheek  :  Oh  !  more  or  less 
Than  mortal  wert  then  not  to  press 
Those  ruhy  lips !     Or  does  it  dwell 
Upon  thy  mind,  that  fervid  spell 
Which  Rhododophne  breathed  npoo 
Thy  lips  erewhile  in  Helicon  ? 
Ah !  paose,  rash  boy !  bethink  thee  yet ; 
And  canst  thou  then  the  charm  forget ! 
Or  dost  thou  scorn  its  import  vain 
As  vision  of  a  fevered  brain ! 

Oh !  he  has  kissed  Callirog's  lips  t 
And  with  the  touch  the  maid  grew  pale, 
And  sudden  shade  of  strange  eclipse 
Drew  o'er  her  eyes  its  dusky  veil. 
As  droops  the  meadow-pink  its  head, 
By  the  rude  scythe  in  summer^s  prime 
Cleft  from  its  parent  stem,  and  spread 
On  earth  to  wither  ere  its  time  : 
Even  so  the  flower  of  Ladon  faded. 
Swifter  than  when  the  sun  hath  shaded 
In  the  young  storm  his  setting  ray, 
The  western  radiance  dies  away. 

He  pressed  her  heart :  no  pulse  was  there. 
Before  her  lips  his  hand  he  place  : 
No  breath  was  in  them.     Wild  despair 
Came  on  him,  as,  with  sudden  waste, 
When  snows  dissolve  in  vernal  rain, 
The  mountain-torr6nt  on  the  plain 
Descends ;  and  with  that  fearful  swell 
Of  passionate  grief,  the  midnight  spell 
Of  the  Tbessalian  maid  recurred, 
Distinct  in  every  fatal  word ; 
— *'  These  lips  are  mine ;  the  spells  have  won  them, 
'^  Which  round  and  round  thy  soul  I  twine ; 
*'  And  be  the  kiss  I  print  upon  them 
*'  Poison  to  all  lips  but  mine  !^' — 

'*  Oh,  thou  art  dead,  my  love  !*'— he  cried, 
**  Art  dead,  and  I  have  murdered  thee  !'^ — 
He  started  up  in  agony. 
The  beauteous  maiden  from  his  side 
Sunk  down  on  earth.     Like  one  who  slept 
She  lay,  still,  cold,  and  pale  of  hue ; 
And  her  long  hair  all  loosely  swept 
The  thin  grass,  wet  with  evening  dew. 

He  could  not  weep ;  but  anguish  burned 
Within  him  like  consuming  flame. 
He  shrieked :  the  distant  rocks  returned 
The  voice  of  wo.     Old  Pbeidon  came 
In  terror  forth :  he  saw ;  and  wild 
With  misery  fell  upon  his  child, 
And  cried  aloud,  and  rent  his  hair. 
Stung  by  the  voice  of  his  despair. 
And  by  the  intolerable  thought 
That  be,  how  innocent  soe'er, 
Had  all  this  grief  and  ruin  wrought. 
And  urged  perchance  by  secret  might 
Of  magic  spells,  that  drew  their  chain 
More  elosely  round  his  pbrensied  brain, 


Beneath  the  swiftly-closing  night 
Anthemion  sprang  away,  and  fled 
O^er  plain  and  steep,  with  frantic  tread, 
As  Fassion^s  aimless  impulse  led. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  July  No,] 
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We  hope  that  the  length  of  the  subjoined  article,  fnmt 
the  pen  of  a  Tigoroos  and  comprehensive  mind,  will  not 
deter  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  from  giving  it  an  attea> 
tive  perusal. — Ed,  Mess. 


The  census  of  1840,  affords  many  proofs  of  a 
nation  increasing  in  numbers,  and  in  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  strength.  Perhaps  no  people  were 
ever  so  blessed  in  an  ample  supply  of  the  iDeaos 
indispensable  for  human  comfort.  Food,  the  want 
of  which  produces  so  much  misery  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  exists  with  us  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
our  wants.  We  are  removed  from  the  vicinity  of 
powerful  and  ambitious  nations,  and  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  large  etaoding 
armies.  At  first  view  it  would  seem  we  had  little 
to  do,  but  to  enjoy  the  blessings  a  bounteoas  provi- 
dence has  showered  upon  us. 

But  there  are  some  dark  shades  in  a  piclore  ap- 
parently so  prepossessing. 

Conflicting  opinions,  engendering  fierce  passions, 
come  in  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  sceoe ;  aod 
pecuniary  embarrassments  pour  many  drops  of  bit- 
terness into  the  cup  of  life.  The  human  mind, 
loo  often  gives  way,  and  the  census  exhibits  a 
startling  amount  of  insanity  among  our  people. 
Whatever  are  the  causes,  they  act  as  powerfol  dis- 
turbers of  happiness,  where  their  whole  weight  is 
felt. 

Our  attention  has  for  some  years  been  paiofaUT 
called  to  the  latter  subject,  in  Virginia,  by  finding 
that  although  liberal  appropriations  had  been  made 
toward  the  erection  of  asylums  for  the  unfortanate 
portion  of  our  people,  who  labored  under  insanity, 
yet  the  applications  for  admission  into  them,  always 
exceeded  their  means  of  accommodation.  It  ^^ 
still  necessary  to  dse  the  jails  for  the  confinement 
of  those  who  could  not  be  received  there.  Id  I>>^ 
last  report  to  the  Legislature,  the  Auditor  says : 

"  I  suggest  whether  some  better  mode  eould  not 
be  devised  for  maintaining  lunatics,  who  are  ona- 
ble  to  obtain  admission  in  the  hospitals,  than  that 
which  is  now  pursued,  by  confinement  in  thecoooty 
jails,  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth.  It  i^ 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  liberal  appropiiitioits 
made  by  the  Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  for 
enlarging  the  hospitals,  seem  to  have  had  bat  litil* 
efiect  in  diminishing  the  number  annually  com- 
mitted to  the  jails— and  from  past  experience,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  diflicult  proUem  to  decida 
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what  extent  of  accommodatioD,  at  the  two  State 
iosiitBtioBs,  will  be  ftofficient  for  the  reception  of 
all  that  Dofortooate  class  of  oar  population.'*^ 

Tbe  census  ioforme  ua  that  many  other  States 
of  the  Union  are  in  a  worse  sitoation  than  we  are, 
Id  this  respect.  According  to  that  document,  the 
Bumber  of  insane  and  idiots,  in  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Virginia,  are  1  in  707 ;  whilst  in  New 
Hampsfaire  it  rises  as  high  as  1  in  584,  and  in 
Rhode  Island  to  1  in  520.  In  this  classification 
DO  distinction  is  made  between  insane  and  idiots, 
but  Done  are  inserted  who  do  not  require  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  others — and  as  insanity,  after 
coatioaiog  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  without 


relief,  commonly  terminates  in  fatuity,  for  n^pst  of 
the  purposes  of  statistical  calculation,  it  is  a  matter 
of  little  importaoce. 

But  if  we  are  startled  at  the  number  of  insane, 
among  the  white  population,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  free  colored,  who  hare  one  insane  or  idioti- 
eal  in  every  43  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Maine  1 
in  14 !  We  have  prepared  a  table,  with  the  aid  of 
the  compendium  of  the  census  of  1840,  and  the 
tables  of  the  American  Almanac,  which  presents 
the  relative  condition,  of  the  white,  free  colored 
and  slave  population  of  the  different  States  and 
territories  in  this  respect. 


White 

Insane  and 

Proportion 

Free 

Slaves. 

Insane  and 

Proportion 

j 

population. 

Idiou. 

to 
population. 

colored. 

IdioU. 

to 
population. 

3faiM 

500,438 

537 

1  in     931 

1,355 

94 

1  in       14 

Nev  Hampshire            ... 

281,036 

486 

1  in     584 

537 

1 

19 

1  in       28 

tfasncbasetts                ... 

T29.030 

1,071 

1  in     680 

8,669 

200 

1  in       43 

Rbode  Island                •      -      • 

105.587 

203 

1  in     520 

3,238 

5 

13 

1  in     249 

Coanecticat                   ... 

301,856 

496 

1  in     606 

8.105 

17 

44 

1  in     184 

^Vrmonl                         ,       .       - 

291,216 

396 

1  in     731 

730 

13 

1  in       56 

New  York                      -      -       - 

2^8,890 

2,146 

1  in  1.108 

50,027 

4 

194 

1  in     257 

New  Jersey                    .       -      - 

351.588 

369 

1  in     952 

21,044 

674 

73 

1  in  '297 

P'nnsylrania                 ... 

1,676,115 

1,946 

1  in     861 

47.854 

64 

187 

1  in     256 

[Vlaware                       ... 

58,561 

52 

1  in  1,126 

16,919 

2,605 

28 

1  in  .  696 

Mirrlaod                      ... 

318,204 

387 

1  in     822 

68,078 

89,737 

141 

1  in  1,076 

\irjriaia                           ... 

740,968 

1,048 

1  in     707 

49,872 

448,987 

384 

1  in  1,299 

N^rth  Carolina              ... 

484,870 

580 

1  in     836 

22,732 

245,817 

221 

1  in  1,210 

>j]i&  Carolina              ... 

259,084 

376 

1  in     689 

8,276 

327,038  > 

137 

1  in  2,477 

Groraia                          ... 

407,695 

293 

1  in  1,391 

2,753 

280,944 

134 

1  in  2,117 

'Alabaoui                         ... 

335,185 

232 

1  in  1,444 

2,039 

337,224 

125 

1  in  2,714 

Mi«isgi|ipi                    ... 

179.074 

116 

1  in  1,543 

1,366 

195.215 

88 

1  in  2,397 

hixmm                      ... 

158,457 

55 

1  in  2,881 

25,502 

168,453 

45 

1  in  4,310 

TfSDtssee                     ... 

640.627 

099 

1  in     916 

5.524 

183,059 

152 

1  in  1,240 

.Kentocky                        -       .      . 

590.253 

795 

1  in     742 

7,317 

182;258 

180 

1  in  1,053 

Or,to                              .      .      . 

1,502,122 

1,195 

1  in  1,257 

1732 

3 

165 

1  in     105 

!^<lWM                               ... 

678,702 

487 

1  in  1,393 

7,165 

75 

1  in       95 

niioou                          .      .      . 

472,254 

213 

1  in  2,216 

3,598 

79 

1  in       45 

Miasoari                        -      .      - 

323,888 

202 

1  in  1,603 

1,574 

58,240 

66 

1  in     879 

irtansat                        ... 

77,174 

45 

1  in  1,715 

465 

19.935 

21 

1  in     970 

M.cbigu                        ... 

211,560 

39 

1  in  5,424 

707 

26 

1  in       27 

Flonda                           .      .      . 

Ill' 

27,943. 

10 

1  in  2,794 

817 

28,767 

12 

1  in  2,143 

,"acofljin                    ... 

30,749 

8 

1  in  3,843 

185 

11 

3 

1  in       65 

i^OWl                                       ... 

42.924 

7 

1  in  6,132 

172 

16 

4 

1  in       47 

£|^rt  of  Columbia     -      -      - 

30.657 

14 

1  in  2,189 

8,361 

4,694 

7 

1  in  1,865 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  there  are 
14»1B9,709  white  inhabitants  in  the  States  and  ter- 
ntohesof  the  Union,  and  14,507  white  insane  and 

idiots-afibiding  one  of  the  latter  class  in  978  of 

tlic  first. 

There  are  2,788,573  slaves  and  free  colored  in 
^siare  States  and  territory,  containing  1,737  in- 
«Qe  and  idiots.     That  is  1  in  1,606. 

There  are  170,720  colored  in  the  free  States  and 
^mtories,  containing  1,189  insane  and  idiots. 
That  is  I  in  every  143. 

The  extraordinary  contrast  here  exhibited,  be- 
^^een  the  colored  classes  of  the  slave  and  free 
•^lata,  exists  with  little  variation  throughout  their 
*''»'3le  extent. 

The  free  States  extend  from  the  northern  extre- 
^•ty  of  Maine  to  the  southern  extremity  of  lUi- 
Dois^from  latitude  37«>  north  to  latitude  48— and 
«fretch  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  western 
iJmiti  of  Illinois,  over  twenty-two  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude, and  contain  352,918  square  mUes ;  to  which 


should  be  added  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, containing  300,000  square  miles  more. 

The  slave  States  and  territory  of  Florida  extend 
from  the  northern  line  of  Delaware  to  Cape  Sable, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  western  limits 
of  Missouri,  from  latitude  25^  north,  to  latitude  40°, 
and  over  twenty  degrees  of  longitude.  The  States 
containing  548,150  square  miles,  and  the  territory 
45,000. 

The  difference  in  the  surfaces  of  the  country, 
under  opposite  institutions,  is  not  greater  than  the 
extent  of  a  single  State ;  and  never  was  there  an 
experiment  on  human  affairs  made  under  circum- 
stances better  qualified  to  test  their  efficacy. 

The  returns  from  this  vast  surface  are  made  by 
officers  of  the  respective  States  and  territories 
acting  under  similar  instructions,  and  between 
whom  no  collusion  or  previous  understanding 
could  be  suspected.  The  uniformity  of  the  results 
too,  from  these  multiplied  sources,  attests  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  inquiry  was  made. 
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Inaanity  arises  from  moral  and  physical  eaases ; 
but  we  thiDk  roost  freqaently  from  moral  cattses, 
acting  on  physical  predisposition. 

It  is  known  to  be  greatly  increased  in  times  of 
paUic  distress.  The  statistics  of  Germany  show 
how  mnch  it  increased  in  that  country  during  the 
campaigns  of  the  French  armies  there,  subsequent 
to  the  French  revolution. 

In  England,  the  Edinburgh  Review  (for  August, 
1817,)  states,  the  increase  of  insanity  was  some- 
what greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  8,  for  a 
period  of  ^ve  years,  from  1810  inclusive,  and  adds, 
"The  moral  circumstances,  probably  connected 
with  this  great  change,  might  be  a  subject  of  in- 
structive reflection." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  period  was 
one  of  the  most  anxious  of  British  history. 

Public  distress  has  produced  the  same  results  in 
France,  as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England,  in  relation  to  the  celebrated  Hospital 
for  Lunatics,  at  Paris,  named  the  Salpetr^re.  He 
states,  "  The  annual  number  of  admissions  was 
about  380,  but  the  number  always  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  feelings  that  were  excited. 
Thus  the  Allies  coming  to  Paris,  sent  many  pa- 
tients to  the  Hospital." 

We  have  a  statement  before  us  of  the  patients  in 
three  Hospitals,  viz  :  The  Hospital  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts ;  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the 
Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia.^  The  cases 
of  1,284  patients  are  given — among  whom,  the 
causes  of  367  are  traced  to  vicious  practices,  255 
are  described  by  the  term  ill-health,  which  explains 
nothing,  and  151  are  referred  to  epilepsy,  puerpe- 
ral disease  and  injuries  of  the  head.  But  when  it 
is  recollected  how  extremely  difficult  it  is,  in  many 
instances,  to  trace  the  causes  of  insanity,  from  the 
inability  of  the  patient  himself  to  explain,  and 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  been  about 
him,  before  he  was  brought  to  the  Hospital,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  are  classed  by  a  vague 
term.  The  disease  is  known  to  be  hereditary,* 
but  from  the  wandering  character  of  our  population, 
that  may  often  be  the  cause,  without  its  being  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  it.  503  cases  are  mentioned  as 
having  arisen  from  distressing  afiections  of  the 
mind — ^as  domestic  affliction,  religious  feeling, 
grief  for  loss  of  property,  fright,  disappointed  affec- 
tion, and  jealousy.  These  are  called  the  moral 
causes  ;  but  as  367  of  the  first  class  are  traced  to 
vicious  habits,  the  principal  cause  in  them  is  moral. 
If  then  we  add  these  to  the  503  cases,  from  moral 
causes  just  mentioned,  there  will  be  879  in  1,284, 

^  Americtn  Almantc,  for  1843,  p.  171. 

'liiaaa  inditputable  fact,  that  the  offapring  of  iasana 
persona  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  inaaoity,  thao 
those  whose  psrents  enjojr  sound  minds ;  which  shews  that 
a  predisposition  to  the  disease  may  be  entailed  by  either 
parent.    Thomaa'  Practice,  p.  349. 


arising  froip  moral  causes,  and  414  from  physical. 
But  955  of  these  are  merely  described  as  arising 
from  ill-health ;  so  that  in  truth,  there  are  only  159 
cases  in  the  whole,  in  which,  causes  merely  physj. 
cal  seem  to  preponderate. 

That  it  is  the  most  dreadful  of  human  afflieiioos, 
may  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that  whilst  men 
bear  other  diseases  with  comparative  patience, 
this  and  its  kindred  grades  often  prompt  them  to 
terminate  their  suffering  by  self-destruction.  The 
pangs  of  Gout,  Stone,  Scrofula,  and  Cancer,  are 
borne,  until  they  finish  their  course.  But  the 
scorpion  lash,  which  a  diseased  imagination  applies 
to  irritated  nerves,  is  insupportable,  and  tbe  wretch- 
ed victim  oflen  becomes  a  suicide. 

But,  whatever  doubt  may  arise  in  particular  cases, 
whether  the  origin  of  insanity  is  physical  or  moral, 
the  circumstances  that  exist  in  relation  to  tbe  co- 
lured  population  of  the  slave  and  non-slave-bolding 
States,  remove  all  doubt  with  respect  to  them.  If 
the  extent  of  insanity  among  the  free  colored  of 
the  extreme  northern  States,  be  supposed  to  origi- 
nate from  climate,  we  ask  reference  to  States  pre- 
senting opposite  results,  with  a  similarity  of  cli- 
mate and  soil.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  lio  nearly 
in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  Virginia  aixi 
Maryland.  The  average  amount  of  insane,  in  tbe 
three  first  named  States,  is  1  in  88  of  tbe  free  co- 
lored population.  The  average  amount  of  inssAe, 
in  the  colored  population  of  Virginia  and  Marylaod, 
is  1  in  1,399.  If  it  be  supposed  that  tbe  westen 
position  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  has  aay 
agency  in  this  matter,  we  refer  to  Missouri,  which 
is  more  western  still,  and  is  divided  from  Uboois 
only  by  the  Mississippi  river.  In  Ulinoia,  the  aT^ 
rage  is  1  in  45,  in  Missouri,  1  in  879. 

No  man,  who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  tbe 
uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  will  sappose, 
that  they  act  up  to  the  line  of  a  non-slave-b<Jdins| 
State,  and  suspend  their  force  that  ffioraeot  tbe  lioi 
is  crossed  to  a  slave-holding  State,  and  that  in  ereiy 
instance  where  a  State  of  the  one  deacnptioa  ii 
bounded  by  a  State  of  the  other :  For,  the  i^l 
applies  in  every  such  instance.  | 

If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  one  of  (hf 
most  decisive  miracles  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  controlling  causes,  then,  of  this  extnon^ 
nary  contrast,  must  be  moral ;  and  they  prodnol 
effects  in  the  New  England  States  unparaUeled,  v^ 
think,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  . 

In  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  a^ 
Vermont,  the  average  number  of  insane  and  idiM 
is  1  in  84  of  the  colored  population.  If  the  pi» 
portion  was  as  great  in  the  white  populatioQ  ^ 
these  States,  there  would  be  53,080  of  that  nniid^ 
tunate  class.  We  here  insert  a  table  from 
Annual  Report  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  the  Legislature 
Virginia,  made  in  1848,  which  ahows  tbe  cost 
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ereeiiag  ten  HospitalB,  for  LaDali9fl,  in  the  United 
SuteB,  and  the  nomber  of  pmtients  accommodated. 


No.  of 

Cost  of 

NaiM  of  Asylam. 

State. 

p«i«Dt8  ao- 
cominoda- 

eonstructkm 

including 

ted. 

land.  dec. 

Bliwningdale  Asylaoi 
♦Sute                do. 

New  York 

150ab't. 

$219,000 

Do. 

1»000 

500.000 

PeofisylTUW 

Ho<pjUi  for  insane 

Peon. 

210 

325.000 

Fr.titd's  Asylum 

Do. 

65 

84,000 

Insaoe  Hospital 

Maryland 

lao 

200,000 

M'Leao  AsylouD 
Siaie         do. 

Mass. 

140 

250»000 

Do. 

230 

103.000 

Stite         do. 

Ohio 

145 

106,000 

State         do. 

S.  Carolina 

100 

100.000 

Western    do. 

Vii^Sinia 

140 

70,000 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  baildinga,  ia  1,969,000. 
The  namber  of  patients  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated, 9,300.  Cost  of  accommodation  for  each 
latient,  $851  73.  The  annatd  support  of  each 
patient  cannot  be  safely  estimated  at  less  than  150 
per  aonam.'  Estimating  then  the  cost  of  bnild* 
ispt  in  round  numbers,  at  $800,  for  each  patient, 
lod  150  per  annum  for  maintenance;  if  there 
vere  as  many  lonaties  among  the  white  population 
of  tbese  Stales,  in  proportion  to  number,  as  there 
in  among  the  black,  it  would  require  forty-tw^o 
miUioBS  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars for  hoepitaJs,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of 
aeren  milliona  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
doHsrs  for  their  maintenanee.  Without  assistance 
(*f  this  kind  there  can  be  no  relief.  If  the  disease 
IS  neglected,  it  becomes  incurable,*  and  the  patient 
»  doomed  to  insanity  for  the  remainder  of  his 
wretcbed  life.  Whether  the  resources  of  these 
States  would  admit  such  appropriations,  we  leave 
tothem  to  determine.'  But  the  misery  that  would 
re^joire  them,  presents  a  prospect  at  which  huma- 
fiity  shudders. 

Although  we  know  people  often  increase  in  num- 
ber, under  great  distress,  yet  one  would  suppose 
ihit  a  wretchedness,  which  produces  one  insane  in 
every  thirty-four,  would  prevent  it;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  decline  in  the  colored  population  of 
most  of  these  States. 

lo  New  Hampshire,  from  1810  to  18S0,  the  di- 
minotioo  was  18-9  per  cent.  In  Vermont  20-4^  per 
ceuL     From  1820  to  1830^  the  decline  in  Vermont 

*  Appropriation  by  Legislature — building  not  completed. 
'  From  1810  to  1823,  the  annual  expenae  of  each  patient 

>i^  the  Hospital  at  WiUiamsburg,  Virginia,  waa  186  dollars. 
Each  pauper  patient,  in  the  Weatem  Lunatic  Asylum,  coat 
'■'•  l^ll,  $147.  See  Reports  to  the  Legislature.  In  Eng- 
ird the  expense  has  varied  from  £29,  10«.  Gd,  to  £19,  9«. 
'j*L,  in  diflFerent  institutions. — EtUnburgh  Review^  vol.  2Bth. 

*  "*  Of  the  handreds  and  thousands  who  have  been  con> 
''  fined  in  praaon,  nobody  ever  knew  or  heard  of  more  than 
''  three  uMtunoea  of  recoTeiy  from  insanity,  during  the 
"  cGafineinent  of  a  person  in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction." 
F'rtt  Rejtart  of  Vu  Tnuttn  nf  the  New  Hampahirt  Asyhan. 

'Fof  lite  dreadful  state  of  destitution  and  suffering  of  the 
shiie  insasie  poor  of  Massachuaetts,  at  this  time,  see  an 
uiicle  signed  Saoroel  O.  How*  and  R.  C.  Waterson,  in 
iie  United  StiOM  Gaaette,.of  Feb'y  11, 1843. 


was  8-4  per  cent.  In  New  Hampshire  23-1  per 
cent.  From  1830  to  1840,  the  decline  in  Vermont 
was  17-1  per  cent.  In  New  Hampshire.  11  per 
cent. 

In  Massachusetts,  from  1800  to  1830,  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  the  increase  in  ihis  class  of  persons, 
was  between  nine  and  ten  per  cent. ;  at  which  rate 
it  would  require  more  than  three  hundred  years  to 
double  their  number.  The  white  population  of 
that  State,  in  the  same  period,  increased  44-7  per 
cent.  The  white  population  of  Massachusetts  is 
within  a  few  thousands  the  same  as  that  of  Vir* 
ginia.  If  her  black  population  was  as  great,  she 
would  have  11,600  insane,  who,  for  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums, would  require  $9,280,000,  and 'for  anniial 
support,  $1,740,000.  Looking  to  the  condition  of 
her  white  insane  poor,  we  may  imagine  the  fate  of 
the  black.  It  is  probable,  however,  in  the  event 
we  have  supposed,  she  would  have  at  least  one 
insane  in  14,  as  in  Maine ;  which  would  give  her 
35,630.  The  sum  then  necessary  for  hoq>italB, 
would  be  $38,504,000,  and  for  annual  •  support, 
$5,344,600,  notwithstanding  the  emigration  from 
thence  was  so  excessive,  as  to  leave  there  a  surplus 
of  females,  varying  from  seven  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand. In  the  same  period  the  slaves  of  the  Union 
increased  124  per  cent.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
since  the  abolition  spirit  has  been  raging  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  increase  in  the  free  colored  class  has 
been  23  per  cent. 

In  Maine,  during  the  latter  decade,  it  has  also  in- 
creased 13-8  per  cent.,  although  every  fourteenth 
is  an  idiot  or  maniac. 

The  difference  between  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  probably 
arises  from  the  latter  States  being  less  accessible  to 
fugitives  from  the  South.  New  Hampshire  has 
only  twenty  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  but  452  of  her 
people  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  ocean. 
Vermont  has  no  sea  coast.  Massachusetts  has 
27,153  of  her  population  employed  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ocean,  and  Maine  has  10,091 ;  each 
with  an  extensive  sea  coast,  with  coasting  vessels 
entering  every  creek  and  inlet  of  the  South ;  and 
offering  every  facility  and  encouragement  to  the 
elopement  of  slaves.  Immigration  into  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  from  the  South,  are  known  to  have 
been  considerable,  and  the  harboring  fugitives  there, 
has  been  a  subject  of  public  controversy  with  both 
Georgia  and  Virginia. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  increase  in 
Maine,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  native  free 
colored  population  there  has  actually  declined.  If 
the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  taken  as 
the  basis  of  calculation,  among  whom  immigrants  * 
are  least  likely  to  be  found,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  decline  of  4-7  per  cent.  The  actual  decline 
may  have  been  considerably  more — for,  the  aboli- 
tionists carry  off  negroes  of  various  ages.  We 
quote  the  following  statement  from  the  Virginian, 
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of  Jan^y  16th,  1843,  derived  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Abolitioniate,  at 
Albany.  '*  They  state  that  they  have  added  about 
350  runaway  negroes  since  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion last  spring.  Of  these  fugitives,  about  160 
were  men,  IdO  women,  and  50  children.  Most  of 
them  came  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred 
came  from  Washington  and  Georgetown.  These 
fugitives  have  chiefly  gone  to  Canada,  and  the  sum 
of  500  dollars  has  been  expended  for  their  board, 
passage,  and  other  expenses.**' 

In  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire,  there  were  fewer  children,  ac- 
cording to  the  census,  under  ten  years  of  age,  in 
1840,  than  in  1830 — shewing  a  regular  decline  in 
the  native  free  colored  population  of  each  of  these 
States.  But,  according  to  the  tables,  which  in- 
clude the  whole  population,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  Connecticut,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  of 
1-8  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  it  would  require  some- 
thing more  than  a  thousand  years  to  double  their 
number.  In  Rhode  Island,  there  has  been  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  same  period,  of  8-9  per  cent.,  a  rate 
that  would  require  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  to  extinguish  them.  But,  in  both  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  there  have  been  some 
slaves  in  the  progress  of  emancipation ;  and  it  is 
obvious  this  must  have  added  to  the  number  of  the 
free  colored,  otherwise  the  decrease  would  have 
appeared  larger. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  emigration  from  these 
States  has  produced  these  results,  we  observe  that 
emigration,  however  extensive,  has  never  prevented 
the  white  population  of  any  State  in  the  Union  from 
increasing ;  and  the  black  race  are  less  inclined  to 
emigrate  than  the  white. 

In  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  in  this  matter. 
Their  slaves,  in  larger  numbers,  have  been  in  the 
process  of  emancipation,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  many  slaves  from  the  South  have  found 
refuge.  We  are  led  to  believe  from  the  number  of 
insane  in  these  States,  reported  by  the  census,  and 
from  other  causes  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  that  if 
all  ingress  to  the  colored  population  of  the  South 
was  closed,  there  would  be  a  constant  decline  in 
the  number  of  these  people  in  all  the  States  north 
of  Delaware. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  where  slavery  has 
been  longest  extinguished,  the  condition  of  the  co- 
lored race  is  worse.    In  Massachusetts  and  Maine 

*  It  is  qnite  m  probable  they  have  gone  to  a  alave  market, 
«•  some  of  the  northern  people  are  still  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade.  A  vesael,  lately  from  New  York,  touched  at  M<»i- 
rovia,  professing  to  have  come  for  the  purchase  of  cam- 
wood and  palm-oil.  Soon  after  leaving  that  plaoe  she  took 
in  a  cargo  of  250  slaves,  and  put  immediately  to  sea.  See 
letter  of  J.  J.  Roberts,  August  11th,  1842,  to  the  Executive 
Committee  American  Colonisation  Society,  in  the  African 
Repository,  for  January  1843. 


it  has  been  extinguished  more  than  half  a  ce&tary. 
In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  there  hare  not 
been  more  than  eight  slaves,  at  any  time,  within 
the  last  forty  years ;  and  throughout  this  regioa 
the  amount  of  insane  in  the  colored  class  is  1  in  34. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  slaveholding  and  the  free  States  arises 
from  moral — not  physical  causes ;  and  we  willtdd, 
that  cold,  as  a  mere  physical  agent,  is  not  injahoas 
to  the  race  of  African  descent.  When  famished 
with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  they  enjoy  as 
good  health  in  cold  climates  as  other  people ;  but 
when  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  their  habitaal 
idleness,  want  of  forethought,  and  dissolute  prae* 
tices,  expose  them  to  suffer  more,  in  a  rigoroas 
climate,  than  in  a  mild  one.  Dreadful  indeed  are 
the  evils,  from  whatever  causes,  that  produce  a 
maniac  in  every  34  of  a  population ! 

In  the  States  south  of  Massachusette  to  Dela- 
ware, their  condition  appears  better.  The  number 
of  insane  varying  from  1  in  184,  as  in  Connecticat 
to  1  in  297  as  in  New  Jersey.  But  it  ia  worthy 
of  remark,  that  there  are  still  in  New  Jeraey  674 
slaves.  Delaware  is  the  first  of  those  called  abve- 
holding  States,  having,  when  the  census  was  taken, 
2,605  slaves.  Here  we  at  once  see  a  marked  di^ 
ference,  there  being  in  Delaware  only  one  insane 
in  696  of  the  colored  population.  In  Maryland, 
the  proportion  is  still  smaller,  being  1  in  1,076 jndj 
in  Virginia,  it  is  1  in  1,899.  Througboat  the  daw 
legion,  after  leaving  Delaware,  the  largest  wankt 
found  anywhere  are  in  Missouri  and  Kentaeky: 
the  smallest  in  Louisiana.  But  the  oontfaat  be^ 
tween  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  the  free  Statev 
adjoining,  is  very  impressive.  Whilst  the  insane 
in  Missouri  are  1  in  879,  and  in  Kentueky  1  id 
1,063,  in  Ohio  the  proportion  is  1  in  105,  in  Indian^ 
1  in  95,  and  in  Illinois  1  in  45. 

The  free  colored  population  of  the  slave  Stated 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  that  class  in  the  fre^ 
States.  If  there  were  as  many  insane  in  M 
49,872  free  colored  in  Virginia,  in  proponion  ti 
number,  as  there  are  in  the  17,342  of  Ohio,  thei^ 
would  be  475,  whieh  are  91  more  than  there  are  ii 
the  whole  colored  population,  slave  and  m 
amounting  to  498,857.  If  there  were  as  many  H 
sane  among  the  free  colored  in  Maryland,  as  tberj 
are  in  the  same  class  in  Ohio,  in  proportion  to  non 
her,  there  would  be  590.  Bat  there  are  actnallj 
only  141  in  the  whole  State,  of  slaves  and  fret 
amounting  to  151,815. 

We  select  Ohio  as  an  object  of  comparisoa.  b< 
cause  it  gives  the  utmost  itdvantage  to  the  othd 
side  of  the  question ;  the  condition  of  the  fra 
colored,  tried  by  this  role,  seeming  far  better  tbe« 
than  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  If  then  emancipatttj 
was  extended  at  once  to  the  whole  negro  race  i 
the  slave  States,  we  might  form  tome  idea  of  tb 
extent  of  insanity  that  woold  ensue.  Bat  ir| 
amount  of  felonies  should  also  be  taken  into  coos 
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deniioo.  We  could  not  expect  a  better  state  of 
things  than  exist  in  PenasylTania,  where  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  improve  their  condition. 
The  Mowing  is  a  statement  from  the  Presbyterian 
Adrocate,  poblished  in  Pittsburg :  '^  There  are 
S5^9  negroes  in  the  city  and  eoanty  of  Philadel- 
pfaia.  A  boose  of  refuge  for  colored  children  is 
proposed.  There  are  60,000  negroes  in  the  State. 
Of  erery  nine  convicts  in  the  eastern  peniten* 
tiny,  in  1831,  four  were  negroes ;  of  every  nine, 
in  1841,  seven  are  blacks !  This  is  an  alarm- 
iBg  disproportion,  considering  the  fewness  of  the 
blacks." 

Here,  then,  is  a  pictare,  (says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tboroton,)  one  too  drawn  by  ministers  of  a  Chris- 
aaoebmth,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  emancipation ; 
Moe  of  which,  at  least,  are  believed  to  be  aboli- 
ttooiste;  bat  who,  in  presenting  the  true  condition 
oftbeosloredman,  have  given  the  foregoing  faith- 
fol  statements.  Bat,  if  any  doubt,  let  him  go  and 
reid  for  himself  the  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
penitentiaries,  and  behold  the  truth  of  what  these 
P>od  men  here  sute.  If,  then,  these  be  facts,  and 
this  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  the  free 
States,  what  must  be  their  condition  in  the  slave 
States  1  There  they  induce  the  slaves  to  steal — 
ti»re  most  of  them  are  accustomed  to  spend  their 
all  for  drink.  There,  every  effort  to  induce  in- 
dBstiy  and  care  are  abortive ;  and  because  others 
proride  for  them,  idleness  and  profligacy  ensue." 
It  is  tnie,  they  are  profligate  to  a  great  extent,  but 
ve  think  the  Rev'd  author  should  not  have  referred 
tiieif  idleness  and  profligacy  to  the  fact  they  have 
others  to  steal  for  them.  It  is  the  effect  and  not 
the  caose  of  their  profligacy.  Certainly,  in  the 
^Te  States,  many  of  them  a^e  supported  to  a  great 
extent  hy  the  thefts  of  the  slaves.  But,  in  general, 
thej  are  a  more  respectable  class  than  persons  of 
^ir  race  in  the  free  States.  In  the  Virginia  Pe- 
Bi^tiary,  there  were,  on  the  30th  of  September 
list,  76  colored  coovicts  and  139  white.  Nearly 
^ree  times  as  many  white  as  colored.  These  7fl 
^^  famished  from  a  population  of  49,842,  and 
the  whites  from  a  population  of  740,968,  which,  if 
It  had  been  as  vicious  as  the  former,  would  have 
n«M  1,139  instead  of  129.  This  is  an  alarming 
disproportion,  but  trifling,  compared  to  that  of 
Peonsyhania,  where  the  blacks  constitute  seven- 
Dioths  of  the  whole  number. 

The  free  colored  race,  in  the  free  States,  have 
^en  for  many  years  deteriorating.  We  find  the 
lowing  statements  in  an  article  on  the  peniten- 
^ry  system  of  Pennsylvania,  Aimished  for  the 
First  American  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encydo- 
P*^a.  The  author  proposes  a  system  of  tr^nspor- 
^ioD,  and  adds :  "  One  of  the  prominent  good  ef- 
^ti  resulting  from  the  proposed  mode  of  disposing 
«f  those  convicted  of  second  offences,  will  be,  to 
Rliere  the  State  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  free 
Kaci  PoruLATioii,  the  increase  of  which,  and  the 
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evils  thereof,  are  obvious  to  all.^  They  add  greatly 
to  the  number  of  convicts,  and  serve  to  keep  op 
the  very  large  .poor  tax  paid  by  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  from  the  great  numbers  which  are 
annually  admitted  into  the  alms  house."  By  an 
authentic  statement,  it  appears,  that  in  one  year, 
ending  October  5th,  1818,  2,117  whites  and  1,070 
blacks,  were  committed  lo  the  Philadelphia  prison, 
for  various  crimes,  giving  the  proportion  which  tlie 
number  of  white  offenders  bore  to  the  black,  not  of 

'By  the  census  of  the  year  1810.  there  were  10,522 
colored  persons  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 
The  census  of  the  jear  1820,  states  the  number  in  the  city 
to  be  7,581,  county  4,310.  Total  11,891.  The  trifling  ad- 
dition of  colored  persons,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, since  the  year  1810,  notwithstanding  the  nnosber 
which  are  known  to  have  migrated  from  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  and  their  rapid  natural  increase  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  from  the  great  mortality  that  annually 
takes  place  among  them,  owing  to  causes  not  necessary  to 
specify  in  this  place.  In  the  year  1821, when  the  deathsof 
the  blacks  were  first  noticed  by  the  health  office,  they 
amounted  to  686  in  the  city  and  county.  In  1823,  the  num- 
ber was  560.  In  1823,800  died.  It  is  belicTed  that  500 
may  be  fairly  taken  ts  the  areiage  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1820." 

The  African  Repository  of  Feb.  1843,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statements,  from  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Jouinal : 

let.  That  the  longevity  of  the  purs  Africans  is  greatat 
than  that  of  the  iohabiunta  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

2nd.  That  mulattoes,  i.  e.  those  bom  of  parents,  one 
being  African,  and  the  other  Caucasian  or  white,  are  deci- 
dedly the  shortest  lived  of  the  human  race. 

3rd.  That  mulattoes  are  no  more  liable  to  die  under  the 
age  of  25,  than  the  whites  or  blacks ;  but  from  25  to  40, 
their  deaths  are  as  10  to  1  of  either  the  whites  or  blacks 
beCweenthose  ages — from 40 to 55, 50 to  1 — and  from  55 to 
60, 100  to  1. 

4th.  That  the  mortality  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in 
the  United  States,  is  more  tlian  100  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  slaves. 

5th.  That  those  of  unmixed  African  extraction  in  the 
"  free  States**  are  not  more  liable  to  aickness  or  premature 
death  than  the  whites,  of  their  rank  and  condition  in  so- 
ciety ;  but  that  the  striking  mortality  so  manifest  among 
the  free-people  of  color,  is  in  every  community  and  section 
of  country  invariably  confined  to  mulattoes. 

If  the  mortality  among  the  free  people  of  eok>r  is  more 
than  100  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  slaves,  and  is  in- 
variably confined  to  the  mulattoes,  why  is  it  thst  the  mu- 
lattoes, who  are  freed,  die  in  such  larger  proportions  than 
the  ronlattoes  who  are  slaves  T  It  must  arise  from  their 
different  habits. 

The  foregoing  are  nevertheless  exceedingly  interesting 
facts,  and  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  further  proseoated.  If  it 
be  found  that  those  of  raized  blood  are  more  liable  to  in- 
sanity than  the  pure  Africans,  as  we  believe  from  facts 
within  our  knowledge  will  be  found  the  case,  it  will  place 
in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  unnatural  character  of  the 
sexual  union  between  the  black  and  white  races,  and  show, 
if  it  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  it  must  end  in  the  ruin  of 
the  nation. 

Imagine  a  nation  of  twenty  millions,  and  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  inssne,  (the  one-fourteenth  part,  as  in  Maine,  of 
the  free  colored,)  with  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  state 
of  things !  The  worid,  with  its  long  list  of  calamities,  has 
never  presented  any  thing  like  that. 
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quite  two  to  one  ;  whereas,  the  proportion  of  white 
inhabitants  to  negroes,  within  the  city  and  county, 
is  about  eight  to  one.  In  other  words,  it  follows, 
that  one  out  of  every  sixteen  blacks,  was  committed 
to  prison  in  the  space  of  a  single  year;  while  of 
the  whites,  only  one  out  of  sixty  became  amenable 
in  like  manner  to  justice."  In  July,  1816,  of  four 
hundred  and  seven  convicts  then  confined,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  were  colored.  In  August, 
1619,  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  convicts 
in  prison,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  colored, 
or  nearly  one-third.  Of  these,  139  were  men,  and 
26  women.  In  the  apartment  for  untried  and 
vagrant  prisoners,  there  were  273 ;  of  these,  183 
were  men,  and  90  women.  The  number  of  blacks 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whites  than  those 
on  the  convict  side ;  those  committed  as  vagrants, 
and  sentenced  to  one  month*s  imprisonment,  being 
chiefly  black. 

At  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  that  ended 
January  1819,  of  twenty-eight  persons  indicted, 
twelve  were  black,  seven  of  whom  were  old  of- 
fenders. 

During  the  year  1820,  of  687  convicts  in  prison, 
424  were  white  and  263  colored. 

In  the  year  1821,  of  300  admitted,  113  were  co- 
lored. In  the  New  Jersey  Prison,  of  the  total  ad- 
mitted, (805)  since  it  was  opened,  194  were  black, 
(158  men  and  35  women,)  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1819,  of  98  prisoners  then  confined,  25  were  black. 

In  the  Virginia  Penitentiary,  of  909  admitted, 
to  October  1819,  227  were  black.  Of  175  then 
confined,  39  were  black. 

By  the  annual  census  for  1819,  of  the  humane 
and  criminal  institutions  in  New  York  by  the 
attending  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Stanford,  the 
following  proportion  of  whites  to  blacks  is  given  : 

White  70,  Black,  29 

Do.  105,    Do.     62 

Do.  126,    Do.     44 

Do.  489,    Do.  110 

In  1820,  of  655  persons  in  those  institutions  there 
were  195  colored  men,  and  78  colored  women — 
total  173. 

Of  744  convicts  during  the  year  1823,  150  were 
colored.  In  1819,  the  census  taken  by  order  of 
the  corporation  of  New  York,  gave  9,923  as  the 
total  number  of  blacks  in  the  city  and  county." 

In  the  statement  transmitted  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  prison,  the  color  of  those  convicted 
the  first  time  is  not  mentioned,  but  of  those  con- 
victed a  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time, 
amounting  to  142,  from  its  establishment  in  1805, 
to  October  1st,  1819,  31  were  black.  At  this  last 
date,  of  340  convicts  then  in  prison,  48  were  black. 

In  January  1821,  of  292  in  prison,  46  were 
black.  On  the  30th  September  1821,  of  282  con- 
victs then  in  prison,  41  were  colored. 

"The  whole  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1820 
wu  112,820. 


Bridewell, 

Penitentiary  Bellvoe  oriminals, 
Do.  Do.      vagrants, 

State  Priaon, 


These  statements  show  plainly  an  increase  of 
black  convicts  in  the  state  of  Massaehoaetta, 
although  the  colored  population  therein  is  much 
less  than  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  Penneyl- 
vania.* 

In  1820,  the  whole  colored  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  6,740. 

If  the  present  white  population  of  Massachu- 
setts afiforded  the  same  proportion  of  convicts  to 
population,  there  would  be  4,298;  an  alarming 
number  for  penitentiary  ccnfinement.  The  oegroes 
of  Jersey  appear  to  have  been  more  moral  than 
those  of  any  of  the  states  north  of  Delaware,  from 
whom  we  have  statements. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  Jersey  20,017  ne- 
groes, of  whom  7,557  were  slaves ;  and  if  the 
slaves  furnished  no  convict,  the  remaining  13,460, 
who  were  free,  would  ha^e  afforded  74  instead  of 
25,  if  they  had  been  as  vicious  as  those  of  Mas$a- 
chnsetts. 

We  have  little  doubt  they  are  still  more  monl 
than  those  of  Massachusetts,  for  with  them  io* 
sanity  bears  a  close  relation  to  crime.  In  Jersey, 
when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  colored  insaoe 
were  1  in  297,  in  Massachusetts  1  in  43. 

In  1821,  the  colored  convicts  in  Massachasettj 
were  1  in  164  of  the  population. 

In  Jersey,  in  1819,  1  in  485  of  the  free  colored. 

In  England,  in  1821,  for  all  offences  against  per- 
sons and  property,  the  number  convicted  bore  the 
proportion  to  the  population  of  1  in  1,373.  In 
France  for  similar  offences  1  in  763.^* 

These  stiitements  show  that  the  free  negroes  of 
the  northern  states  are  the  most  vicious  persooi 
on  this  continent,  perhaps  on  the  eaitb.  In  En- 
gland with  its  immense  mass  of  starving,  homeiess, 
houseless  poor,  with  every  temptation  that  can  be 
offisred  to  human  frailty  to  violate  the  laws,  there 
was  but  one  convict  in  1373  of  the  popuIatioD 
While  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  negroes  bate 
been  free  more  than  half  a  century,  in  the  land  ^f 
steady  habits  where  they  have  been  caressed,  sod 
latterly  the  males  have  been  the  **  love  of  laiitf^' 
if  not  the  ''  theme  of  song,"  there  is'a  felon  in  ererr 
164,  and  a  maniac  in  every  43  of  the  population 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  half  of  a  million  of  fret 

negroes  suddenly  turned  loose  in  Viigioia,  whose 

« 

*  In  Vii^inia  in  1619, 1  in  945  of  the  fiea  colored.  Is 
1842, 1  ia  655. 

The  convicts  in  the  white  popalation  of  Massachoseits 
in  1821  were  1  in  3,682  of  the  population. 

In  Virginia  in  1819,  1  in  4,436.    In  1842, 1  io  5,743. 

!a  the  state  of  New  York  in  1842.  there  weie  1,902  co8> 
victions  in  courts  of  raoord,  aa  we  are  iafoimed  hf  ^* 
New  York  Evening  Post, of  whom  800  were  borauit^* 
United  ^Utea.  Of  these,  100  were  colored,  aad  t«o  ^ 
dians. 

Of  those  of  American  birth  the  negroes  coiwtiiatf<J « 
eighth  part,  although  the  colored  population  of  the  stale  el 
New  York  is  but  a  foity-sizth  part  of  the  whole. 

^^  Ma]te-BniD*a  Geography,  vol  8th.  ' 
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propenaity  it  is,  eoDttaotly  to  grow  more  vicious 
ia  a  state  of  Ireedoin ;  all  symiiathy  on  the  part 
of  the  master  to  the  slave  ended ;  the  white 
popolatioo  employed  in  vigilantly  guarding  their 
own  property.  If  peace  could  be  preserved  be- 
tween the  different  races,  the  nomber  of  the  negroes 
vould  bare  a  powerful  effect  in  increasing  their 
saffeiiD^.  Pestilence  and  famine  would  rage  among 
them  with  aneontroUed  fury.  If  in  Philadelphia, 
80  diatingaished  for  its  benevolence,  they  are  now 
perishing  from  want,^^  what  would  be  their  fate 
where  they  exist  in  such  numbers  1  Where  should 
we  find  Penitentiaries  for  the  thousands  of  felons  1 
Where,  lunatic  asylums  for  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  maniacs  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  live  in  a  coun- 
irj  where  maniacs  and  felons  met  the  traveller  at 
erery  cross-road  ! 

But  the  dear  loving  ladies  at  the  North  may  sup- 
pose in  such  an  event  every  thing  would  go  on 
smoothly.    We  ask  thinking  men  to  look  at  Ja- 
maica.   The  Jamaica  despatch  of  Jan.  18th,  1842, 
says "  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  apprise  our  British 
readers,  that  the  calamities  to  which  the  inhabi- 
taots  of  this  unfortunate  colony  have  recently  been 
Hibjected,  are  not  yet  brooght  to  an  end,  but  that 
the  unavoidable  visitation   of  heaven,  which  we 
hoped  would  chasten  and  subdue  unruly  spirits, 
hare  been  followed  up  by  acts  of  turbulence  and 
popalar  outrage,  concluded  by  alarming,  incendiary 
attempts.    This  will  prove  to  the  government  and 
people  of  Great  Britain  the  jeopardy  in  which  the 
peace  and  property  of  the  Jamaica  colonist  have 
been  placed  by  the  unlicensed  liberty,  which  has 
been  preached  and  claimed  for  the  newly  emanci- 
pated people,  who  consider  themselves  not  only 
&ee  to  neglect  work,  but  to  riot  and  revel  in  defi- 
ioce  of  the  law,  and  to  break  the  peace  of  the  city 
&t  pleasure."     Things  have  not  mended  since. 
The  following,  says  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
Feb.  2nd,  1843,  is  from  the  last  Jamaica  papers, 
**  The  negroes  have  set  up  what  they  term  Mya- 
ii^m,  a  series  of  religious,  maniacal  and  riotous 
dances;  these  are  interspersed  with  songs,   the 
most  popular  of  which  is  **  John  Baptize  in  de 
Kiber."    Sixty  four  warrants  were  issued  on  the 
26ih  September  for  the  apprehension  of  as  many 
Uacks.    In  the  parish  of  St.  James  the  ramiiica- 
tions  of  this   doctrine,  have  extended   from  the 
^priog  estate  to  the  Moor  Park,  embracing  a  cir- 
(oit  of  sixteen  plantations.     The  negroes  attack 
all  who  attempt  to  restrain  their  antics.     At  Mon- 
tego  bay,  **  Obeaism"  has  been  incorporated  with 
Myalism.    "  This  is  negro  witchcraft  engrafted  on 
feligioas  fanaticism." 

Id  Jamaica,  there  are  more  than  ten  times  as 

n^oy  negroes  as  whites,  and  if  the  British  military 

force  was  withdrawn,  we  would  soon  see  an  attempt 

there  to  repeat  the  scenes  of  St.  Domingo. 

If  ihese  outrages  were  committed  in  the  Sou- 

"  Sen  United  States  Gaictte,  Dee.  14,  1842. 


thern  States,  our  population  would  at  once  seize 
their  arms.''  Without  powerful  assistance  in  the 
conflict,  the  negro  race  would  soon  disappear  from 
the  scene ;  for,  never  sparing  age  or  sex  where  they 
obtain  the  mastery,  they  would  speedily  infuriate 
the  whole  population  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  shut 
the  doors  of  mercy. 

But  let  us  imagine,  that  with  (he  aid  of  the  abo- 
litionists they  could  succeed  in  the  conflict,  and 
extirpate  the  white  race  as  ia  St.  Domingo.  Then 
the  South  would  be  a  savage  wilderness  where  the 
strong  would  rob  and  murder  the  ^eak  without 
mercy.  An  eye  witness,  whose  letter  is  published 
in  the  Westminster  Review  for  October  1842,  thus 
describes  the  scenes  that  occurred  in  St.  Domingo, 
at  the  time  of  the  late  earthquake.  *^  On  the  very 
night  of  the  earthquake  the  canaille  of  the  town 
began  thieving  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  was  on  the 
third  day  that  the  sack  and  plunder  commenced 
en  grand.  On  that  day,  the  country  people  flocked 
in^  and  for  eight  or  ten  successive  days  it  was  one 
continued  scene  of  open,  undisguised,  sword- in-hand 
pillage^  No  town  given  up  to  a  victorious  army 
was  ever  so  thoroughly  gutted.  The  merchants, 
stores  on  the  Bord  de  la  Mer,  were  the  most  espe- 
cial objects  of  spoliation.  Every  man  was  armed, 
and  bloody  fights  were  of  common  occurrence  over 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  or  when  a  stronger  party 
attempted  to  wrest  the  booty  from  a  weaker.  Not 
the  slightest  efibrt  was  made  by  the  authorities  to 
keep  order.  The  great  hardship  is,  that  soldiers 
and  officers,  who  should  have  been  our  protectors, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  unholy  work  of  robbing 
the  wounded  and  the  dying.  No  foreigner,  but  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  could  have  put  a  foot 
on  the  ruins  of  his  house  to  save  even  a  change  of 
clothes.  To  attempt  such  a  thing  would  have  been 
extreme  fool-hardiness.  The  robbers  killed  each 
other  in  and  before  the  stores  for  a  piece  of  cotton 
check.  W^hat  then  could  an  owner  of  property 
and  a  foreigner  expect,  if  he  dared  to  interfere 
with  them  V  And  is  it  to  a  fate  like  this,  that  dear 
Mr.  Chapman  is  anxious  to  surrender  the  South  ?*' 

Alas !  it  is  not  scenes  like  these  that  can  check 
the  course  of  fanaticism ! 

Philosophy  has  been  long  laboring  for  the  advan- 
tage of  mankind,  but  aware  of  the  extreme  falli- 
bility of  the  human  intellect,  ii  perpetually  requires 
experiment  as  the  test  of  theory.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  society,  where  passions,  existing  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  degrees,  and  variously  com- 
pounded as  they  are  in  the  different  stages  of  civi- 
lization, are  the. agents  in  producing  every  result. 
Motives  that  influence  the  life  and  death  of  a  civi- 
lized  man,  are  not  only  inoperative  on  a  savage, 

**  For  lean  offences  than  these,  the  negroes  btre  been  ex- 
posed vvilhin  a  few  years  to  great  danger,  in  two  riots  in 
Philadelphia  and  one  in  Cincinnati. 

^*  See  Lord  Morpeth's  letter. 
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but  absolutely  incomprehensible  by  him.  And  there 
are  many  feelings  of  infinite  importance  in  human 
affairs,  that  we  think  the  lower  grades  of  the 
human  race  can  never  attain. 

But  fanaticism  seeks  its  object,  most  commonly 
a  preposterous  one,  with  little  or  no  calculation  of 
the  sacrifices  to  be  encountered  in  attaining  it.  In 
religion,  in  politics,  in  morals,  in  physics,  it  com- 
mits every  kind  of  mischief.  The  projector,  who 
spends  his  life  and  substance  in  searching  for  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  perpetual  motion,  or  other 
schemes  of  that  impracticable  character,  labors 
under  a  mental  delusion  as  decided,  although  not 
so  pernicious,  as  him  who  thinks  he  does  God  a 
favor  by  murdering  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
opinion,  or  him  who  would  hazard  the  existence 
of  a  people  to  carry  out  a  theory.  A  fanatic,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
(the  story  is  well  known,)  told  his  confessor  on  his 
death-bed,  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say 
on  that  subject.  That  on  that  day  God  Almighty 
was  obliged  to  him ! 

"  Perish  the  colonies  rather  than  one  iota  of  our 
principles,*'  was  the  exclamation  of  one  of  the 
bloodiest  fanatics  of  the  French  revolution.  And 
the  massacres  of  St.  Domingo  are  a  commentary 
on  that  text. 

It  is  a  kindred  feeling  to  insanity,**  and  to  oppose 
it,  *^  by  such  feeble  maxims  as  these,  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Hume)  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ;  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part,  that  two  and  three  make  five, 
is  pretending  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush." 

The  Northern  States  have  afforded  many  mani- 
festations of  this  spirit  in  late  years.  Abolitionism, 
Mormonism,  Millerism,  Antimarriageism,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  many  different  isms  have  pre- 
vailed there.  The  last  modificatton,  however, 
was  not  intended  to  prevent,  but  to  facilitate  the 
congress  of  the  sexes ;  for,  fanaticism  has  been 
remarked  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  excite  the 
tender  passion.  The  ladies  of  Reheboth  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, petitioned  the  legislature  of  that  State 
to  repeal  the  laws  which  forbade  marriage  between 
the  whites  and  blacks ;  the  negroes  of  Boston  pre- 
sented a  counter  petition.  At  that  time  the  white 
ladies  failed ;  but  their  perseverance  has  been 
crowned  with  success — the  laws  have  been  recently 
repealed,  and  at  the  last  account  the  sables  are 

'*  It  often  ends  in  raving  madness.  "  On  Saturday  last, 
(says  the  United  States  Gazette,  Feb.  11,  1643,)  a  female, 
n  convert  to  MiHerism,  was  taken  out  of  one  of  the  Harlmm 
nil  KMd  cars  tn  suoh  a  state  of  raving  insanity,  that  it  re- 
quired the  strength  of  four  men  to  bold  her.  H«r  religious 
feeling  was  the  cause  of  it. 

*'A  young  roan  at  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  named 
Noah  Sinclair,  died  a  few  day  since  a  raving  maniac,  aiVer 
attending  one  of  Miller's  meetings  in  the  neighborhood." 

UnUed  StaUa  GaxetU,  Feb.  22,  1843. 

Many  other  facts  of  a  similar  charaettr  might  b«  added. 


quite  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  having  their 
husbands  and  sweet  hearts  monopolised  by  the 
white  ladies.** 

A  long  familiarity  with  the  vuioas  fonn  of 
human  weakness,  prompted  Dean  Swift  to  write 
the  bitter  satire  on  oor  nature,  contained  in  his  Day 
of  Judgment,  where  he  represents  Jupiter  as  sayiog 
to  the  trembling  crowd  who  stand  before  bin,— 

Offending  race  of  human  kind 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind  *, 
You,  who  through  frailty  stepped  aside, 
And  yoQ  who  never  fell  from  pride ; 
You,  who  in  different  sects  were  shamm'd 
And  come  to  tee  each  other  damn'd ; 
'  (So  some  folks  told  yon,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove*8  designs  than  yon) 
— ^The  world's  mad  business  now  is  oVr 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more, 
— I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools !  Go,  go,  youVe  bit. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
two  races  to  prosper  together  of  different  cif iliit- 
tion,  and  distinguished  by  ineffaceable  nnrks,Dnle» 
one  is  subordinate  to  the  other. 

The  Indian  is  perhaps  better  qualified  hj  D&tore 
than  the  negro  to  avail  himself  of  the  strength 
that  civilization  gives ;  but  without  previous  pre- 
paration, he  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
and  has  been  unable  to  sustain  himself.  Itreqaiiea 
lime  and  many  successive  generations  to  prepare 
the  mind  of  man  for  the  difficult  task  of  safe  direc- 
tion, amidst  the  dangerous  temptations  and  srdent 
rivalries  of  civilized  life.  To  go  lightly  «rnj«i 
into  the  conflict,  is  like  opposing  the  bow  and  arrow 
to  the  rifle.  The  least  gifted  of  the  civilised  nee, 
are  always  thrust  to  the  bottom  in  the  straggle; 
the  prospect  of  the  barbarous  is  much  more  hope- 
less. 

The  Indians,  like  the  animals  of  the  forest, 
shrink  and  disappear  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
white  race ;  but  they  are  comparatively  inoffeosiTe 
when  deprived  by  the  vices  acquired  from  ciriliti- 
tion,  of  the  heroism  of  the  wild  warrior." 

The  negroes  have  more  resemblance  toNorwar 
rats;  and,  although  dwindling  from  tbeir iocorrigi- 
ble  vices  when  in  a  state  of  freedom,  have  suffi- 
cient tenacity  of  life  to  be  a  grievous  burthen  on 
society  where  they  are  numerous.    So  hi  froo 

"  See  New  York  fkmrier. 

The  expehmenU  of  Banuel  upon  the  diffsrent  odors 
emitted  from  the  blood  on  the  addition  of  sulphoric  uc\l 
prove  that  peculiar  substances  are  contained  in  the  bM 
of  different  individuals.  The  blood  of  a  mad  of  fair  com- 
plexion, and  that  of  a  man  of  dark  complexion  were  foan^ 
to  yield  different  odors;  the  blood  of  animals  slsodifferfd 
in  this  respect*  veiy  perceptibly  from  that  of  msn."-^' 
big'e  A  Chemittry,  p.  403. 

Hence  the  fetor  of  the  negroe's  excretions  to  all  but  too- 
rous  ladies. 

"  For  many  interesting  facU  in  relaUoa  to  the  Inditnt, 
see  Mr.  Bell's  report  to  the  House  of  RepiesesiaU'** 
1690. 
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being  eoireeted  by  time,  tbey  evideotly  gvo^  wone) 
ibe  farther  they  are  removed  (lom  the  dieciplioe 
of  slarery. 

la  Virginia,  io  1810,  the  free  black  convicts  bote 
the  proportioo  to  white  in  equal  maeses  of  popala- 
tion  of  nearly  5  to  1. 

Io  1842,  of  nearly  0  to  1. 

lo  1818,  io  the  city  and  coanty  of  Philadelphia, 
the  proportion  was  about  4  black  to  I  white. 

Id  1831,  about  31  black  to  1  white. 

Io  1841,  about  S8  black  to  1  white. 

Io  1821,  the  proportion  in  Masaacboaetts  was 
33  black  to  1  white ;  the  black  having  conatantly 
increased  in  crime. 

These  are  the  people  of  whom  Dr.  Channing 
ays,  *'we  are  holding  in  bondage  one  of  the  beat 
nces  of  the  human  family.'* — {Treatise  on  Eman' 

Aod  what  point  they  are  ultimately  to  reach, 
vbeo  iosaoity  is  further  propagated  by  inheritance, 
aid  erime  is  more  diffused  by  example,  it  exceeds 
bomao  foresight  to  conceive.  To  hope  they  are 
to  become,  without  much  more  previous  prepara- 
tioQ,  a  f irtooos  and  civilized  race  in  the  midat  of 
wbite  men,  is  to  cherish  a  delusion  greater  than 
tU  Eiiot  formerly  entertained  of  the  Indians  of 
MissachoaettB,  of  whom  his  biographer,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, ibos  speaks :  *'  He  believed  that  the  time  would 
wme,  when  all  other  civil  iosthutions  in  the  worid 
voold  be  compelled  to  yield  to  those  derived  direct- 
ly from  the  Bible.'*  Of  his  Indians  he  says, "  They 
sball  be  wholly  governed  by  the  Scriptures  in  all 
tilings,  both  in  church  aod  state ;  the  Lord  shall  be 
tbeir  law-giver,  the  Lord  shall  be  their  judge,  the 
Lord  shall  be  their  king,  and  unto  that  frame  the 
M  will  bring  alHhe  world  ere  he  hath  done." 

h  was  bis  earnest  prayer  that  the  Puritans  in 
HogUjid,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
inigbt  be  led  to  reconstruct  their  civil  state  on  these 
priociples.  But  his  plan,  he  supposed,  would  be 
more  easily  effected  among  the  unsophisticated  men 
of  (he  wilderness,  than  anywhere  else.  **  Other 
D^ons,^^  he  says,  '*  would  be  loth  to  lay  down  the 
UDperfect  star-light  of  their  laws  for  the  perfect 
soo-light  of  the  Scriptures;"  but  the  Indians,  being 
oeither  blinded  hy  preconceived  ideas,  nor  led 
is^y  by  fals^  wisdom,  would  readily  "  yield  to 
uy  direction  from  the  Lord*'  with  respect  to  their 
p^^itj,  as  well  as  religion.^^  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  language  for  their  use.  The 
prayiog  Indians,  as  tbey  were  called,  were  nume- 
lOQs.'^    Mr.  Francis  adds :  "  but  these  cheering 


expectations  were  destined  never  to  be  realiaed. 
The  second  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  the  last.  The  printer  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  again  called  to  set  bis  types  for  those 
words,  so  strange  and  uncouth  to  our  ears.  A 
century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  last  im- 
pression of  the  volume  appeared ;  and  it  is  a  thought, 
full  of  melancholy  interest,  that  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  designed  may  be  considered  as  no 
longer  on  the  roll  of  living  men,  and  that  probably 
not  an  individual  in  the  wide  world  can  read  the 
Indian  Bible."" 

The  most  profound  philosopher,  who  has  ever 
written  on  Zoology,  has  described  in  the  following 
terms  the  three  races  who  now  inhabit  North  Ame- 
rica. The  white  is  thus  delineated  :  '*  The  Cau- 
casian to  which  we  belong,  is  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  the  oval,  formed  by  his  head,  varying  in 
complexion,  and  the  color  of  the  hair.  To  this 
variety  the  most  highly  civilized  nations,  and  those 
which  have  generally  held  all  others  in  subjection, ' 
are  indebted  for  their  origin." 

Of  the  American  Indian,  he  says,  **  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  refer  the  Americans  to  any  of  the 
races  of  the  Eastern  continent ;  still,  they  have 
no  precise  nor  constant  character  which  can  enti- 
tle them  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  one. 
Their  copper-colored  complexion  is  not  sufficient ; 
their  generally  black  hair  and  scanty  beard  would 
induce  us  to  refer  them  to  the  Mongoles,  if  tbeir 
defined  features,  projecting  nose,  large  and  open 
eye,  did  not  oppose  such  a  theory,  and  correspond 
with  the  features  of  the  European." 

**  The  negro  race,  (he  adds,)  is  confined  to  the 
South  of  Mount  Atlas ;  it  is  marked  by  a  black 
complexion,  crisped  or  woolly  hair,  compressed 
cranium,  and  a  flat  nose.  The  projection  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  face,  and  the  thick  lips,  evi- 
dently approximate  it  to  the  monkey  tribe.  The 
hordes  of  which  it  consists  have  always  remained 
in  the  most  complete  state  of  utter  barbarism."*" 

The  instincts  of  our  nature  attest  the  accuracy 
of  this  description.  We  feel  very  differently  to- 
wards the  Indian  and  the  negro,  on  the  subject  of 
matrimonifld  connexion ;  and  our  instincts  are  im- 
planted by  nature  for  wise  purposes ;  they  are  in- 
tended to  guard  our  race  from  deterioration.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  words  to  call  them  prejudices.  It  is 
true,  the  storm  of  brute  paasion  may  aometimes 
overcome  them  ;  or  the  practice  of  low  vices  may 
so  degrade  us,  as  to  make  us  insensible  of  them, 
or  the  fury  of  fanaticism  may  overleap  them ;  but 
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I-iff  of  John  Eliot,  by  Convert  Francis,  p.  160-7. 
'!q  Massachusetts,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eliot,    • 

Io  Plymoath  Colony 

I'wier  Cotton**  care  in  Plymoath  Colony    • 

Oa  Nantucket  ' 

Ob  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Chepptquedick,  under 
the  care  of  the  Mayhews, 


Uui,  p.  263. 


Total, 


1,100 
590 
170 
300 

1,500 
3|Q00 


"P.  234,  idem. 

The  Indians  last  longer  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
Catawba  tribe  in  South  Carolina,  (the  only  one  inhabiting 
that  State)  according  to  the  report  of  the  Indian  agent  to 
the  legislature,  contains  yet  fifty-one  individuals,  of  whom 
six  are  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  See  National 
Intelligencer,  Dec.  25th,  1840. 

**  Cavier*e  Animal  Kingdom,  Vol.  1,  p.  52. 
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it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  purest  and 
niost  cultivated  among  us  feel  them  in  the  strong- 
est degree.  No  man  is  ashamed  of  having  Indian 
blood  in  his  veins,  but  it  woo  id  be  a  mortal  affront 
(at  least  in  the  South)  to  insinuate  to  him  that  his 
ancestor  was  a  negro.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
this  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  negroes  are 
slaves.  The  affront  would  be  deeper  still,  if  he  were 
told  that  he  was  descended  from  an  Ourang  Outang. 

Wo  are  not  friendly  to  slavery,  we  lament  and 
deplore  it  as  the  greatest  evil  that  could  have  been 
inflicted  on  our  country.  We  would  extirpate  it 
at  any  cost  less  than  the  evil  itself.  But  for  its 
existence^  Virginia  w^ould  have  been  in  wealth  and 
strength,  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  instead  of 
marching,  as  M.  Chevalier  has  so  well  expressed 
it,  "  baulet  a  pied,^''  We  lament  it  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  black  race,  but  of  the  white.  The  latter, 
who  are  slaves,  we  have  cited  facts  to  prove,  are 
not  only  far  happier  in  a  state  of  s^avery  than  of 
freedom,  but  we  believe  the  happiest  class  on  this 
continent.*^  Southern  slavery  is  a  different  institu- 
tion from  British  slavery  or  Northern  freedom.  If 
the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  had  been  treated 
like  those  of  the  British  West  Indies,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Bryan  Edwards,  they  declined  at  the  rate 
of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  they  would  have  been 
extinct  long  ago.^  Or,  if  they  had  been  placed  in 
the  situation  of  the  free  blacks  of  the  North,  par- 
ticularly of  New  England,  where  there  is  a  maniac 
in  every  thirty-four,  they  would  have  advanced  far 
on  the  road  to  extinction.  But  they  have  increased 
in  an  enormous  ratio,  alike  injurious  to  the  pros- 
perity, and  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  white 
race  when  stimulated  to  disaffection  by  the  traite- 
rous  intrigues  of  Northern  fanatics. 

We  cannot  pause  here  on  a  subject  of  such  grave 
national  importance  to  discuss  the  Northern  dogma, 
'*  Man  cannot  hold  property  in  man,"  a  gratuitous 
assumption  at  most,  and  which,  if  poshed  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  woald  deny  all  control  of 
one  human  being  over  another,  even  of  the  parent 
over  the  child. 

The  true  question  is,  what  is  most  promotive  of 
human  happiness  1  We  admit  all  men  are  bound  by 
Chfistian  charity,  as  well  as  natural  benevolence  to 
further  that  great  cause.  And  whenever  it  can  be 
shown  to  us  of  the  South,  that  the  free  blacks  of 

'^  We  merely  sabmit  the  question  who  are  the  happiest, 
those  among  whom  moral  causes  produce  an  insane  person 
in  ef  ery  143  of  ibeir  number,  or  those  among  whom  a  case 
of  insanity  occurs  in  only  one  in  1605? 

"  History  of  the  West  Indies,  Vol.  2,  p.  323. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  made  a  motion  in  the  British  parliament, 
in  1792,  to  introduce  a  plan  for  improving  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  *'  by  means  of  which  he  asserted  they  would  become 
more  and  more  prolific,  so  that  in  a  short  time  no  importa- 
tion would  be  required." 

The  motion  was  rejected.  Continuation  of  the  History 
of  England,  by  Rer.  T.  S.  Hughes,  vol  17,  p.  193. 

In  1833  the  decrease  of  the  slaves  had  risen  to  7i  per 
cent,  per  annum— vol.  21,  p.  249. 


any  of  the  **  hee  states*^  are  as  happy  u  the  slaves ; 
nay,  that  they  are  even  Me  to  sustain  themselrea 
so  far  above  moral  evil  as  to  furnish  a  reasonable 
hope  of  future  progress,  potwithstandto^  the  great 
diff*erence  in  the  cases  arising  from  disparity  of 
numbers,  the  subject  of  general  emancipation  will 
be  entitled  to  more  consideration.  Bat  so  long  as 
they  furnish  little  else  but  materials  for  jails,  peni- 
tentiaries and  mad-houses ;  warned  by  sach  exam* 
pies,  we  cannot  desire  to  be  the  destroyera  of  the 
dependant  race,  that  the  merciless  spirit  of  British 
avarice  and  injustice,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  our  forefathers,  forced  into  oar  coantry. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  once  presented  the  cheer- 
ing hope  to  the  lover  of  his  species,  that  there,  if 
any  where  on  earth,  the  emancipated  ne|fro  miftbt 
enjoy  the  blessinge  of  freedom  and  civiliaatioo. 
Remote  from  a  superior  race  with  whom  be  oooM 
not  contend  in  the  rivalries  of  civilized  life,  he 
might  there  advance  in  safety,  happiness  and  peace: 
that  there  a  nucleus  might  be  formed,  arouod 
which  might  grow  a  great  nation,  diffusing  bless- 
ings throughout  Africa,  and  ultimately  receifing 
in  its  bosom  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  colored  race  on  this  side  the  ocean.  But  it 
required  the  zealous  cooperation  of  the  whole  Ame- 
rican people,  to  carry  out  this  scheme  of  highwa- 
dom  and  pure  philanthropy ;  and  that  has  been  pr^ 
vented  by  the  exertions,  the  clamors,  the  falsehoods 
of  a  numerous  band  determined  to  prevent  it. 

England,  too,  that  peculiar  professor  of  benero- 
lence,  has  lately  appeared  as  an  enemy  of  thit 
harmlees  little  colony.  We  copy  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  United  States  Gazette  of  Jan.  ". 
1843  :  ^  We  have  received  a  Colonization  ^tM 
extra,  containing  a  plea  for  farther  aid  to  carir 
but  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Coloniaatwn 
Society,  and  setting  forth  numerous  facts,  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  colonies  and  their  wants.  V^« 
confess  we  felt  astonished  at  reading  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.Teaze,  at  Monrovia,  complainin«f  o^ 
the  British  maltreatment  of  the  colonists,  and  their 
disregard  of  the  righu  and  comforts  of  theeolored 
people  on  that  side  the  Atlantic.  This  eertaioiv 
sounds  strange,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  high  claims  of  the  British  to  enlarged  ha- 
manily,  and  especially  towards  the  African  lart. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  all  the  policy  of  soch  a 
nation  as  Great  Britain;  but  it  appears  not  dift- 
cult  to  suppose  that  she  is  consulting  her  own 
power  and  aggrandizement.** 

We  think  there  is  no  difficnlty  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  or  in  understanding  why  she  receive* 
the  fugitive  slave  with  open  arras  in  Canada,  w 
maltreats  the  colonist  at  Liberia.  The  colonist 
goes  from  this  country  with  affectionate  fe€\inr' 
towards  the  United  States,  in  close  connexion  witb 
them,  and  inclined,  both  from  interest  and  affec- 
tion, to  promote  their  commerce  on  tlie  coast  of 
Africa.     But  the  fugiUve  slave  goes  to  Canada 
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with  different  sentiments ;  he  can  be  enlisted  into 
the  British  military  service,  and  with  the  aid  of 
disciplioe  may  be  made  what  Lord  Morpeth  calls 
"The  erect  and  disciplined  recruit,  who  firmly 
treads  (he  soil  of  Canada/^  He  is  not  so  liable 
to  desert  as  the  white  soldier,  who  is  strongly 
tem^d  to  abandon  his  colors  for  a  residence  in 
the  States.''  And  he  may  be  made  a  dangerous 
in&tmment  in  the  Sonth  in  the  event  of  a  collision 
ftith  the  United  States.  Bat  above  all,  it  facilitates 
the  operations  of  the  abolitionists,  and  serves  to 
fomeot  a  spirit  which  imminently  threatens  a  dis- 
solation  of  the  Union. 

Britain  has  always  lamented  the  loss  of  her 
iOTereignty  over  this  country,  as  one  of  the  great- 
tii  evils  she  ever  experienced.  The  following 
My  description  is  given  by  Mr.   Hughes  of  the 


dissolutioo  of  the  Union  will  prevent  much  of  this, 
and  restore  to  Britain  a  great  deal  of  what  she 
lost  by  the  revolution  ? 

When  the  North  and  South  are  severed,  Nor- 
thern commerce  sustained,  as  it  is  now,  by  Sou- 
thern produce,  will  at  once  decline :  the  Navy, 
now  so  much  dreaded,  will  decay ;  the  manufactures 
which  are  now  in  the  North,  without  a  Southern 
market,  must  tumble  at  once  into  ruin. 

The  North  has  little  that  Britain  wants,  and 
much  that  she  fears :  but  the  staples  of  the  South 
are  indispensable  to  her,  and  she  will  hope  in  return 
to  find  a  market  for  her  manufactures,  free  from 
"  hostile  tariffs^^"*  or  **  cruizers  and  privateers,^* ^i 

Can  any  one  doubt,  who  knows  any  thing  of  her 
history,  that  she,  who  regards  *'  as  the  wind  a 
widowed  nation^s  wail,"  when  obstructing  her  own 


manoer  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  af-  political  views,  would,  for  objects  like  these,  feed 


fecied  the  prime  minister,  Lord  North :  "  The 
mioistefs  firmness,  and  even  his  presence  of  mind, 
gave  way  for  a  short  time  under  this  disaster !  I 
a^ked  lord  George  afterwards,  says  Sir  Nathaniel, 
'how  he  took  the  communication.'  '  As  he  would 
have  taken  a  ball  in  his  breast,'  was  the  reply : 
'he opened  his  arms  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced 
tbe  apartment  during  a  few  minutes,  *  O  God !  it 
isalloTer;'  words  which  he  repeated  many  times, 
nader  emotions  of  the  deepest  agitation  and  dis- 
tress.' The  next  picture  drawn  is  that  of  a  cabi- 
net cooncil  in  terror,  Ac."" 

Whoever  has  attended  to  the  History  of  Britain, 
bovs  that  her  regrets  on  this  subject  have  been 
My  and  constant  ever  since.  Lord  Palmerston, 
10  his  recent  essays  on  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
eipresses  them  in  strong  terms  :  "  Laying  aside, 
(says  he)  for  the  moment,  all  consideration  of  the 
immeose  difference  which  it  must  make  to  England, 
as  ao  independent  power,  whether  that  great  tract 
ofcoQotry  which  now  constitutes  the  United  States, 
bad  been  a  portion  of  herself,  bound  to  her  by  the 
ties  of  family,  and  following  her  fortunes  in  war 
u  well  as  in  peace,  or  whether  that  great  tract  of 
coontry  be,  as  it  is,  an  independent  power,  liable  to 
be  in  hostility  with  England,  and  at  all  events 
having  separate  views  and  a  separate  policy ;  set- 
^Qgi  for  a  moment,  aside  all  those  considerations — 
vhicb,  liowever,  in  their  bearings  involve  questions 
of  fleets,  and  armies,  and  vast  expenses — looking 
for  the  present  to  the  mere  commercial  question, 
mast  it  not  be  manifest  to  every  man,  that  if  com- 
neree  is  oar  object,  it  is  better  to  have  commerce 
vith  people  who  are  sure  not  to  endeavor  to  crip- 
ple our  commerce  by  hostile  tariffs,  and  with  whom 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  commerce  being  inter- 
fQpted  by  war,  than  it  can  be  to  carry  on  commerce 
*iih  people  who  may  fight  us  in  peace  with  tariffs, 
and  in  war  with  cruizers  and  privateers .'"  And 
u  there  any  one  who  does  not  see  at  once  that  a 
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See  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  treaty  of  Washington. 
'*  CoDtinaationoi  the  History  of  England,  Vol.  16,  p.  154. 


the  avarice  of  rogues,  and  stimulate  the  fanati- 
cism of  fools  1 

We  must  now  bring  these  observations  to  a  close 
for  the  present,  leaving  many  interesting  subjects 
connected  with  them  untouched,  and  having  little 
more  than  alluded  to  principles,  which  would  re- 
quire a  volume  for  their  proper  development.  But 
what  we  have  stated,  we  think  will  sustain  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

Ist.  That  insanity,  although  sometimes  the  lot 
of  the  virtuous  and  highly  gifted,  and  occasionally 
widely  extended  by  national  calamities,  is  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  very  oAen  the  result  of 
evil,  moral  or  physical,  brought  on  by  vicious  habits 
and  uncontrolled  passions. 

2nd.  The  vast  disparity  between  the  insane 
colored  population  of  the  non-slave-holding  and 
the  slave-holding  States,  in  regard  to  numbers,  is 
the  result  of  moral  causes,  arising  from  their  situa- 
tion, and  in  no  degree  the  effect  of  climate. 

3rd.  That  the  black  man  enjoys  as  good  health, 
as  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  as  the  white,  on 
every  part  of  this  continent. 

4th.  That  the  free  blacks  of  the  non-slave-hold- 
ing States  are  vicious  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
in  many  of  those  States  dwindling,  whilst  the  slaves 
in  the  other  States  are  increasing  in  a  rapid  ratio. 

5th.  That  the  vices  of  the  free  blacks  hav«  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  their  emancipation. 

6th.  That  the  free  blacks  of  the  slave- holding 
States  are  more  virtuous,  and  more  happy,  than  the 
same  class  in  the  non-slave-holding  States. 

7th .  That  general  emancipation  would  be  attended 
with  most  injurious  consequences  to  the  country 
where  it  took  place,  and  eventually  prove  fatal  to 
the  emancipated  race. 

8th.  That  intermarriage  between  the  white  and 
black  races  is  unnatural,  i.  e.  contrary  to  the  order 
and  design  of  Providence,  and  fatal  to  posterity, 
in  inducing  disease  and  premature  death. 

9th.  That  the  only  situation  in  which  the  free 
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blacks  of  this  country  can  be  placed  consistently 
with  humanity  and  sound  policy  in  their  present 
state  of  civilization,  is  in  a  colony  remote  from 
white  men. 

lOtli.  That  the  coast  of  Africa  is  admirably 
adapted  for  that  purpose. 

11th.  That  the  British  have  shown  themselTCs 
unfriendly  to  the  American  colonies  there,  although 
encouraging  fugitive  slaves  from  the  United  States 
in  their  own  colonies,  and  professing  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar friends  of  the  African  race. 

13th.  That  they  are  influenced  by  motives  most 
grossly  selfish,  and  desirous  of  stimulating  the  abo- 
lition spirit,  which  they  hope  will  produce  a  disso- 
lution of  this  Union. 


ALBAN. 
THE  PROTO-MARTYR  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  MRS.  JANB  L.  SWIFT. 

In  ancient  Britain^is  sea-girt  isle, 

When  Romans  swayed  the  land. 
The  CbriKtian  standard  was  unfurled 

By  a  devoted  band 
Of  true  and  lion-hearted  men. 

Who  vowed  to  "do  or  die," 
In  planting  on  their  niountain>tops 

The  cross  of  Calvary. 

They  faced  the  storm  of  heathen  wrath, 

And  braved  its  fiercest  shock ; 
Their  arms  were  weapons  from  above, 

Their  foothold  was  the  rock  ; 
On— on  with  conquering  might  they  came 

To  lay  the  idols  low ; 
A  nd  strike  at  superstition's  fane 

A  fell  and  deadly  blow. 

At  Verulam,  St  Alben's  now, — 

It  bears  his  sainted  name — 
There  dwelt  a  chief  of  Roman  clan 

Not  all  unknown  to  fame ; 
A  pagan  he— yet,  nobly  kind. 

He  could  befriend  a  foe, 
And  feel  for  roan  as  brother  man, 

Whether  in  joy  or  woe. 

A  Christian  priest,  in  hate  pursued, 

To  Alhan's  cottage  fled ; 
And  prayed  that  he  would  shelter  gire 

To  his  defenceless  head. 
The  pagan  did  not  tuin  away 

In  coldness  from  that  prayer. 
But  took  the  aged  Christian  in,  * 

And  gave  him  refuge  there. 

The  holy  man  could  not  partake 

Of  Alban*s  daily  bread, 
Without  imploring  that  the  light 

Of  Heaven  might  be  shed. 
To  guide  from  error's  path,  a  soul 

So  noble,  just,  and  brave — 
The  orison  was  beard,  and  blessed 

With  power  divine  to  save. 

For,  day  by  day,  as  Alban  viewed 

The  pure  and  holy  zeal, 
That  burned  within  the  Christian's  breast, 

He  teamed  that  glow  to  feel. 


Ere  long,  he  knelt  in  hope  lMsi4e 

The  persecuted  man ; 
And  pledged  his  faith  upon  the  eross. 

No  matter  what  the  ban. 

At  length,  the  human  hlood-hocwds  came 

To  hunt  their  harmless  prey ; 
With  warrant  to  arrest,  or  smite 

The  Christian  in  the  fray. 
But  Alban  put  the  cassock  oo. 

And  opening  wide  his  door, 
They  seised  him  for  the  holy  man 

Who  erst  that  cassock  wore. 

With  placid  smile,  and  brow  serene^ 

He  suffered  them  to  bind 
With  heavy  chain  his  manly  limbs. 

Nor  ever  looked  behind. 
To  cast  a  parting  glance  at  forms 

Endeared  by  fondest  tie, 
Although  he  felt  he  had  gone  forth 

To  suffer,  and  to  die. 

They  dragged  him  to  his  trial  then. 

With  bitter,  fiendish  hate^ 
And  bade  him  trample  on  his  faith, 

Or  meet  a  dreaded  fate. 
**I  am  a  Christian !"  Alban  cried, 

"  I  glory  in  the  name, 
And  were  ten  thousand  deaths  at  hand, 

I  still  would  say  the  same." 

Loud  rose  the  tumult's  angry  roar, 

"  To  death  !  to  death  !"  they  cried ; 
And,  pointing  to  a  rising  mound 

Upon  the  river's  side. 
Divided  from  them  by  a  stream 

O'er  which  a  bridge  was  thrown— 
'*  There  let  th'  accursed  Christian  die. 

Before  the  sun  goes  down." 

The  crowd  with  eager  feet  pressed  on 

To  reach  that  spot  of  ground. 
And  numbers  choked  that  narrow  bridge, 

To  view  that  fatal  mound  ; 
The  block  and  axe  were  ready  there 

To  drink  the  Christian's  blood, 
But  when  the  dread  procession  came. 

It  could  not  pass  the  flood. 

The  bridge  was  thronged — the  inibiiate  crowd 

Were  maddening  with  delay — 
"  Ford,  ford  the  stream,"  then  Alban  cried, 

"  Myself  will  lead  the  way." 
Into  the  briny  flood  he  plunged. 

And  reaching  safe  the  shore. 
He  held  on  high  the  crucifix. 

Which  in  his  breast  he  bore. 

The  heathen  soldier  who  had  come 

To  lay  that  proad  head  low. 
Beheld  the  triumph  of  that  hour. 

And  could  not  strike  the  blow. 
"  I  will  not  take  the  life  of  one 

Who  dies,  his  faith  to  seal ; 
111  share  this  Christian's  life  or  death. 

Be  it  for  woe  or  weal." 

Fierce  rose  the  din  on  every  side. 

And  wilder  still,  the  cry 
Of  maddened  hesthen  in  their  nge, 

**  The  Christians !  let  them  die." 
They  knelt  together  as  in  prayer. 

Then  laid  them  calmly  down ; 
And  Alban  and  his  comrade  shared 

The  palm  of  martyrdom. 
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MURHAr'S  ENCirCLOP^OIA  OF  aEOGRAPHY. 

PUT  POCB  :  PHILADELPHIA — LEA  AND  BLAKCHAKD. 

TherepuUicatioD  of  this  and  other  valuable  ency- 
clopedlaa  ia  a  land-mark  in  the  history  of  cheap 
literature  upon  which  we  dwell  with  much  interest, 
tod  to  winch  we  delight  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
frieoda.  Allading  to  the  cheap  republication  of 
tbese  and  aimilar  works  in  the  United  States,  the 
LoodoQ  Athencum  observes : 

"  Oar  attention  has  been  called  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mao  to  a  flagrant  case  of  injustice  to  individuals, 
tod  of  iojary  to  literature,  and  to  the  public  arising 
froiB  ao  absence  of  an  international  law  of  proteo- 
iio&.  The  valuable  series  of  encyclopaedias  pub- 
bshiog  by  that  firm,  is  well  known ;  and,  among 
liie  most  oseful  and  popular  volnmes,  is  Brando's 
DictioDary  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art.  This 
vork  is  DOW  republishing  in  America,  at  a  price 
vbich  precludes  the  future  sale  of  a  single  copy 
ef  the  original  editioa — for,  those  who  pay  nothing 
to  authors,  [can,  of  coui^,  afford  to  sell  cheap. 
Oq  (bis  ?olame  alone,  the  Messrs.  Longman  ex- 
peodedmore  than  £QfiOO  ($30,000)  whereof,  abm>e 
i  half  was  paid  to  authors.  It  is  well  observed 
tiuu  tike  Americans  gain  much  less  by  this  piratical 
BTstemt  than  might  be  at  first  supposed ;  for,  if  they 
>gieed  to  an  intemaliooal  copy-right — if  they  «e- 
^ti  the  original  publishers  an  exclusive  sale  in 
tbe  American  market, — the  price  of  the  original 
editioa  of  Brande^s  Dictionary,  would  be  reduced 
foDy  one  third." 

We  must  confess  we  do  not  comprehend  this 
leaaoniog ;  for,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  ten- 
^y  or  the  effect  of  monopoly  is  to  cheapen.  We 
>dmit,  that  the  English  anthor  would  be  benefitted, 
if  we  woold  protect  him  in  copy-right.  But  what 
ue  we  to  receive  in  return  %  or  why  should  we  tax 
Mir  people  to  enrich  the  foreign  author  who  never 
saw  them  \  He  owes  us  no  allegiance,  nor  we 
iiim  protection.  We  hear  a  good  deal  said  about 
tiie  Americans  and  their  book-piracies — and  about 
Uie  adrantages  of  free  trade  in  books  being  all  on 
^  American  side — how  our  own  authors  go  un- 
i«qoited,  while  our  publishers  are  stealing  from 
Eoglaad,  etc.  But  this  is  assertion  made  without 
^  proper  examination  of  the  per  contra.  Let  us 
nerely  glance  at  it,  for  we  have  not  time  to  do 
ffiote. 

That  American  authors  do  not  go  unpaid,  nor 
ibeir  works  lack  for  circulation,  we  might  mention 
Preacott  and  Stevens  among  others.  The  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  the  former  has  gone  through 
UA«]editioDa— Within  the  last  four  years,  and  within 
^  same  time,  about  13,000  copies  of  the  "  Cen- 
^nl  America"  of  the  latter  have  found  sale  in  the 
^  Qited  States.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  sale  of 
40OO  sets  of  Washington's  writings  in  12-8vo.  vo- 
l«me*;-a8  many  of  Franklin's  in  10 ;— of  nine  edi- 
liooB  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  ;— 
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with  other  elaborate  works ;  such  as  the  M^cani- 
que  Celesta,  with  a  commentary  of  nearly  the  same 
bulk — forming  altogether  four  large  quarto  volumes. 
Then,  there  is  the  Natural  History  of  the  state  of 
New- York  in  10  quarto  volumes,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  an  outlay  of  $200,000.  Besides,  the  num- 
ber of  original  and  copyright  novels,  published  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to 
about  130  different  works ;  and,  within  the  same 
time,  sacrifice  has  been  offered  to  the  muses,  more 
than  100  times,  with  as  many  different  books  of 
American  poetry. 

As  for  Alison's  charge  against  us,  of  indifference 
to  our  historical  records, — where  are  the  American 
publications  of  the  historical  memoirs  of  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Jay,  Jefferson  and  others — amount- 
ing to  more  than  50  octavo  volumes  1 — of  20  vo- 
lumes diplomatic  correspondence.' — the  15  or  20 
folio  volumes  of  American  Archives  now  in  coarse 
of  publication  by  Colonel  Force  under  congressional 
authority?  The  American  state  papers,  in  abotit 
40  folio  volumes!  The  thousands  of  Documents 
published  by  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures  ! 
The  systematic  collection  and  arrangements  of  ori- 
ginal archives,  by  the  different  states  1  The  con- 
tributions from  the  historical  societies  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  union — first  in  Massachusetts,  96  vo-' 
lumest  then  in  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio^ 
Georgia,  et-al  ?  So  that  in  spite  of  the  charge  that 
we  do  nothing  for  our  own  authors,  literature  or 
history,  much  appears  to  have  been  done* 

Again,  we  are  accused,  in  the  absence  of  any  law 
on  the  subject,  of  pirating  the  brains  of  bookish  Eng- 
lishmen, and  circulating  them  here  '  dirt  cheap'--* 
Martin  Chuzaslewit,  exempli  gfatid,  for  four-pence^ 
hd'-penny.    But  this  same  Dickens,  of  copy-right 
memory,  appropriates  the  *'  Charcoal  Sketches"  of 
our  Neale,  and  transfers  them  bodily^  plates  and  alT^  * 
except  Neal's  name  and  title  page,  into  his  "  Pick- 
wick" papers,  and  nothing  is  said.     They  are  pro- 
nounced capital,  brought  over  here  and  read  as 
fresh  from  the  pen  of  the  inimitable  "  Boz."   Ifjlot* 
sam  and  jetsan  be  piracy ^  and  the  gathering  of  trea- 
suretrove  be  robbery,  then  we  plead  guilty  to  the  soft 
impeachment — but  while. we  feloniously  enjoy  this 
literary  usufruct,  we  rob  not  the  author  of  his 
honors,  nor  the  writer  of  his  fame ;  his  good  name 
is  religiously  regarded  among  uS,  and  never  is  there 
a  book  republished  here,  except  in  the  name  of  its 
author.    Not  so,  on  the  other  side ;  they  in  Eng- 
land pirate  in  a  less  gentlemanly  way — they  steal ; 
for  they  not  only  reprint  there  the  wo^hs  of  many 
of  an  American  author,  but  they  rob  him  of  his 
honors.    In  their  reprints  of  American  works,  they 
generally  strike  out  the  preface,  print  a  new  title-  « 
page  and  give  the  work  another  name — and  it  is  is- 
sued as  an  original  B ritish  production .   Spark's  Life 
of  Led  yard,  the  American  Traveller,  was  pirated 
and  published  there,  as  "  The  Memoirs  of  Ledyard, 
the  African  Traveller"  (Anoa)    Muzzey^s  "Young 
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Maiden  and  Yonng  Wife"  were  dooe  into  «  The 
English  Maiden"  and  "  The  English  Wife"— "The 
Infidel,"  into  "  Gortes  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico"— 
and  "  Burton  or  the  Sieges,"  into  "  New- York  and 
Quebec,  or  the  three  Beauties" — Harris'  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,"  Bancroft's  "  Translation  of 
Heeren's  politics  of  Greece,"  Everett's  Transla- 
tion of  Buttman's  "Greek  Grammar,"  were  all 
reprinted  and  sold  there  as  English  works.  And 
Mr.  Theobold,  the  lawyer,  levied  hlack-mail  upon 
Judge  Story's  "  Law  of  Bailments,"  and  used  it  as 
his  own  notes  upon  Sir  William  Jones ; — others  have 
been  served  in  the  same  way.  Those  who  are 
curious  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  we  beg  to 
refer  to  the  "American  Book  Circular,"  Wiley 
and  Putnam ;  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
the  foregoing  particulars. 


THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

FOUR   VOLUMES,  PUBLISHED  BT  CAREY  AND  HART— 1842. 

This  concise  and  impartial  history,  embracing  a 
period  of  1 1  years,  from  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General  in  1780,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
1st  consulate  in  1801,  has  excited  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  literary  world,  and  elicited  from  va- 
rious reviewers  indiscriminate  expressions  of  con- 
demnation and  approval.  The  addition  of  oor 
feeble  judgment  to  those  already  expressed,  can 
neither  detract  from,  nor  enhance  the  merits  of  the 
work  itself:  we  shall  therefore  submit  an  opinion 
(derived  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work)  which, 
though  perhaps  destitute  of  every  other  merit,  may, 
at  least,  claim  that  of  candor  and  impartiality. 
The  events  in  M.  Thiers'  history,  are  narrated 
with  regularity  and  precision,  immarked  by  those 
colorings  of  prejudice  and  pre-conception  that  so 
generally  characterize  the  writings  of  even  the 
most  eminent  historians.  The  details  of  that  fear- 
ful epoch  are  given  with  a  constant,  unvarying 
simplicity,  that  secures  the  confidence  of  the  reader, 
while  it  inspires  respect  for  the  author;  who, 
under  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  biass  his 
judgment  and  enlist  his  prejudices,  has,  neverthe- 
less, displayed  admirable  firmness,  in  adhering  to 
truth,  and  discarding  error,  with  the  inflexibility 
and  rigor  of  a  judge.  Others  have  saffered  their 
pre^xistent  opinions  to  influence,  to  a  most  un- 
warrantable extent,  their  respective  histories  of 
this  period,  and  whenever  the  stem  outlineof  troth 
has  opposed  itself  to  their  cherished  views,  its 
features  have  been  softened  into  an  unnatural  and 
erroneops  coincidence  with  those  views,  alike  dis- 
creditable to  their  rirtue,  and  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  that  should  ever  actuate  the  true  historian — 
such  writers  have  cast  as  it  were,  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  the  time,  in  the  mould  of  their 


owa  opinions;  and,  the  various  cosfonnationsthiis 
occasioned,  have  been  utterly  prejudicial  to  tmh, 
and  productive  of  the  most  dissonant  and  irrecooci- 
lable  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  readers  with  lefer- 
ence  to  the  same  individual  eircumstaDces,  that  if 
represented  fairly,  would  have  induced  hat  one  feel- 
ing and  one  opinion.    In  this  respect,  M .  Thien 
has  set  a  noble  example  of  disintersstedoeM,  of 
entire  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  political  or 
personal  feelings,  that  has  elerated  his  work  to  the 
rank  of  true  history,  and  placed  it  beyond  the  m- 
picion  of  partiality  or  party  spirit.    There  is  a 
generosity  in  such  conduct,  deservedly  calcolated 
to  win  our  esteem,  an  esteem  enhanced  by  the  re- 
flection that  similar  conduct  has  been  rarely  evioced 
in  works  of  a  like  character ;  but^  the  absence  of 
which,  serves  to  degrade  history,  from  its  elevated 
standing  to  the  level  of  ex  parte  and  ad  caflmim 
r^resentations.    Thiers — although  elevated  in  of- 
ficial rank — although  associated  with  a  party,  vbow 
sentiments  might  naturally  be  expected  to  imboe 
hia  mind  and  give  cok>r  to  the  expressions  of  opin- 
ion he  is  constantly  obliged  to  make,  although  him- 
self the  advocate  in  a  political  capacity  of  peculiar 
forms  of  government,  and  surroiinded  by  Ihoae  ex- 
citing influences  that  operate  so  strongly  on  the 
mind ;  has,  nevertheless,  maintained  a  digniM  in- 
partiality,  alike  creditable  to  his  head  aod  heart. 
This  degree  of  firinness  is  the  very  acme  of  bia- 
torioal  merit — a  disideratum  rarely  attained.  Other 
writers,  placed  under  iar  leas  disadvantageou  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  sphere  of  inflnencetiulev 
prejudicial  to  the  elicitation  of  truth,  have  failed 
to  attain  this  impartiality ;  have,  on  the  eostiaryt 
yielded  to  the  operations  of  their  own  prejudices 
and  those  of  others,  and  presented  ns  with  the  tea- 
blanee  of  histories,  but  in  truth  mere  tissoea  of 
misrepresentations,  the  bare  reflection  of  their  w* 
ped  and  perverted  judgments.    We  might  present 
illustrations  of  this  truth  without  number,  as  Scott, 
Las  Casas,  Mignet  and  others;  but  we  forbear; 
the  public  mind  is  too  familiar  with  them  to  need  soy 
repetition  or  exposure  of  their  fallacies.    Another 
feature  in  M.  Thiers'  work  peculiarly  agreea- 
ble to  ns,  and  we  doubt  not  to  the  readiog  poblic 
likewise,  is  the  comparative  abeence  of  thoae  di- 
gressive episodes  of  different  epecies,  so  geoenU; 
introduced  into  works  of  this  nature,  osteoaibl;  ^ 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  aulyect  treated  of, 
while  in  reality  they  serve  to  weary  the  reader, 
distract  his  attention  and  retard  the  advaseeineBt 
of  the  history,  without  conducing  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  hie  edification  or  amusement.    Thisw- 
neoesaary  prolixity,  so  oonunon  and  so  ceoflorablet 
has  been  almost  entirely  avoided  by  Thiers.   He 
goes  right  on,  continually  advancing  the  biatorr. 
preserving  an  uniform  unbroken  connexioo,  exjJwa- 
ing  in  the  most  lucid  and  satisfactory  maBner*  and 
introducing  such  illustrations  only  in  the  hodv  ^ 
the  work,  as  tend  to  portray  more  vividly  the  cha- 
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neteristies  of  the  aetoTs  and  the  age.  The  same 
impartiafity,  evinced  in  the  simply  narrative  parts  of 
the  work,  also  characterizes  his  delineations  of  in* 
dividaals.  Discarding  all  personal  leelings,  he 
seems,  in  the  language  of  Othello, 

**  Nothiog  to  extenuate  nor  to  set  down 
Aoght  in  malioe ;" 

bat  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  delivers,  framed  from 
the  best  authenticated  statements  he  has  been  able 
to  procure.    A  rejpnblican  at  heart,  he  seeks  not 
to  defend  the  unnatural  and  revolting  excesses  of 
the  dominant  re{>ublican  factions.    Where  their 
tomoltnoos  passions  have  harried  them  into  the  un- 
restrained coQunission  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes, 
he  seeks  neither  to  shield  nor  palliate  their  conduct. 
When  the  stem  requirements  of  truth  demand  it, 
he  presents  the  very  party  to  which  his  principles 
attach  him,  with  hands  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their 
siaagfatered  fellow  eitiaens,  with  hearts  burning 
with  the  insatiate  fires  of  revenge,  and  feelings 
steeled  alike  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  the  im- 
piorationa  of  mercy.    Demoniac  cruelties,  unbri- 
died  bcentiousness,  the  revellings  of  crime  and 
isjustice,  concentrated  as  he  expresses  it,  in  the 
very  Saturnalia  of  hell,  meet  at  his  hands,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  displayed,  neither  favor  nor  suppres- 
aioo.     The  frightful  picture  garnished  with  no>ex- 
sg^erationn  of  fancy,  but  wrought  only  in  those 
colors  derived  from  the  strictest  impartiality  and 
truth,  are  exposed  unsparingly  to  the  withering  con- 
demnation of  the  friends  of  decency  and  humanity. 
The  midnight  orgies  of  the  soi  disant  patriots  of 
the  reroliition,  characterized  by  the  display  of  the 
meet  inordinate  pasaions,  the  comminglings  of  de- 
bauchery and  crime,  realizing  almost  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  actors,  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of 
vice  itMlf^  are  stripped  of  the  veil  with  which  some 
have  endeavored  to  conceal  them,  and  exposed  in 
all  the  vtvidnesB  of  the  reality  to  our  shuddering 
gaze.     The  atrocities  he  recounts  with  such  fear- 
ful iiDpaitiality,  are  such  as  his  love  of  country 
would  prompt  him  to  suppress ;  but  the  same  manly 
spirit  that  induces  him  to  record  the  virtues  and 
talenta  of  his  fellow  citizens,  teaches  him  to  depict 
their  errors  and  vices  likewise.    There  are  no  re- 
leatinga,  no  waverings  of  purpose,  but  a  steady  de- 
termination to  execute  justice  by  a  constant  adhe- 
sion to  troth.    Decidedly  opposed  to  the  exercise 
of  aheohite  power,  as  vested  in  the  monarchy,  pre- 
vioos  to  the  Revolution ;  favorable  to  the  restric- 
^n  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  constituent  assembly ;  indignant 
at  the  tyrannies  constantly  displayed,  and  the  exac- 
tioas  countenanced  under  a  long  series  of  oppres- 
sioBs ;  ioelined  to  favor  the  efforts  of  the  republicans 
for  the  limitation  of  arbitrary  sway,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  power— yet,  M.  Thiers  evinces  the. 
roost  constant  loyalty  and  respect  for  the  unfortu-I 
nate  monarch,  freely  ascribing  to  him,  all  the  vir- 


tues which  his  most  devoted  friends  have  ever 
challenged  for  himi  and  treating  his  errors  as  mild- 
ly as  is  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  truth. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  calumnies  and  detractions 
aimed  at  the  fallen  monarch)  by  contemporaries,  and 
in  which  the  repoblican  feeling  still  delights  to  in- 
dulge ;  calumnies  which,  in  the  hands  of  grovelling 
spirits,  have  been  so  arrayed  as  to  cast  a  deeper 
thade  over  the  ignorances  and  negligencies  of  the 
virtuous  but  unfortunate  Louis  the  sixteenth ;  he, 
unmoved,  has  formed  that  dispassionate  estimate  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  monarch,  that 
serves  at  once  to  exculpate  his  memory  from  the 
calumnioos  charges  and  treasonable  imputations 
which  literary  assassins  have  labored  so  assiduously 
to  heap  upon  it,  and  to  reveal  the  king  in  that  atti- 
tude in  which  truth  and  justice  conspire  to  place 
him.     Yet,  while  the  historian  presents  the  claims 
of  Louis  upon  our  comn^iseration  and  sympathy, 
in  their  most  advantageoua  and  striking  light,  he  is 
scrupulously  careful  to  omit  no  unfavorable  circum- 
stance, no  discreditable  act  or  sentiment  calcu- 
lated to  justify  the  pretensions  of  his  enemies. 
He  furnishes  a  faithful  record,  from  the  pages  of 
which  we  may  unhesitatingly  form  a  candid  judg- 
ment.    What  has  been  said  of  the  king,  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  individuals  who  %ure  in  bis 
history.    He  has  essayed  to  give  the  world  a  faith- 
ful portraiture,  undistorted  by  party  spleen  and 
unsullied  by  the  breath  of  envy.    This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinptte,  as 
depicted  by  him.    It  is  plainly,  yet  vividly  portray- 
ed.   The  hereditary  foibles  that  characterized  her, 
and  her  peculiarly  offensive  exhibitions  of  aristo- 
cratic feeling,  that  rendered  her  so  obnoxious  to 
the  republican  spirits  of  the  day,  do  not  abate  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  mead  of  praise  which  he 
cheerfully  awar4s  to  her  disiinguished  attainments, 
her  energy  and  fortitude.     Her  firmness,  nay,  her 
heroism  as  repeatedly  displayed  in  those  trying 
hours  that  preceded  her  condemnation,  but  pre- 
eminently in  that  awful  moment,  when  as  a  royal 
sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  she  stood  be- 
neath the  axe  of  the  fearful  guillotine,  awaiting 
with  calm  resignation,  the  stroke  that  was  to  ex- 
tinguish with  her  life,  the  last  remains  of  roy- 
alty, shed  a  rich  lustre  on  her  memory,  and  tend 
wonderfully  to  enhance  those  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  indignation  with  which  we  regard  her  untimely 
fate.     The  same  impartiality  that  is  evident  in  the 
simple  narrative  of  Thiers,  pervades  the  philo- 
sophic portion  of  his  work.     Whenever  he  attempts 
to  analyze  the  causes  productive  of  political  changes 
and  events,  there  is  a  candor  in  the  selection  of 
argument,  an  absence  of  all  sophistry  and  an  evi- 
dent desire  for  the  elicitation  of  truth,  that  resem- 
bles the  summing  up  of  the  judge,  rather  than  the 
pleadings  of  an  advocate.     He  appears  to  have  no 
other  object  in  view,  than  the  discovery  of  the  true 
reasons  that  induced  the  moral  phenomena  he  at- 
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tempts  to  investigate,  and  in  every  line,  there  is 
apparently  an  honest  adaptation  of  theory  to  troth, 
rather  than  an  ingenioas  modelling  oftruth  to  theory. 
It  is  for  the  possession  and  practical  display  of  those 
qualities,  that  we  are  led  to  admire  M.  Thiers, 
We  do  not  challenge  for  him  the  debatable  dis- 
tinction of  a  polished  writer.  He  evinces  no  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  imagination  nor  extreme 
profundity  of  research,  yet,  his  style  is  eminently 
simple  and  graceful,  without  pedantry  or  affecta- 
tion. Its  peculiar  charm  is  in  that  species  of  nat- 
vel^f  that  frankness  and  sincerity  of  expression, 
which  enlists  oar  confidence  and  forms  the  means 
of  enlightening  our  understandings.  He  divests 
himself,  as  it  were,  of  those  national  and  political 
attributes  with  which  he  is  invested,  and  stands  forth 
conscious  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
historian,  pledged  to  no  sect,  religious  or  political, 
the  champion  of  no  principle  but  eternal  truth,  the 
advocate  of  naught  save  justice  untrammelled  by 
prejudices,  unfettered  by  usages,  combatting  error 
only  by  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  maintaining 
that  combined  dignity  and  impartiality,  without 
which,  no  historian,  however  gifled,  can  hope  to 
discharge  his  duty  with  benefit  to  society. 

The  fame  of  La  Belle  France  has  had  many 
chronicler%  but  the  laurel  wreath  has  been  reserved 
to  decorate  the  brow  of  one  who  has  proved  fully 
equal  to  the  trust  confided  to  him ;  one  who,  despite 
the  solicitations  of  friends  and  the  imprecations  of 
enemies,  with  an  integrity,  worthy  of  the  Elder 
Brutus,  has  scanned  the  faults  of  his  adored  country 
to  the  end  that  he  might  record  them  with  his  cen- 
sure amidst  all  the  difficulties  he  encountered,  main* 
taining  that  resolute  fixedness  of  purpose  that 
neither  petty  intrigue  nor  violence  of  opposition 
could  resist.  We  have  prolonged  our  article  be- 
yond the  limits,  within  which  it  was  our  purpose 
to  restrain  it.  If,  in  so  doing,  we  trespass  too 
greatly  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the  reader,  we 
oflTer  him  the  only  reparation  in  our  power.  We 
earnestly  beg  him  to  revert  to  the  work  itself,  and 
there  seek  and  find  an  ample  indemnification  for  the 
horing  he  may  have  aodergone  in  the  perus^  of 
Ifais  criticism* 
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3oft  may  thy  tlumbers  b«, 

And  bright  thy  dreams  to-night ; 
May  thou  not  sigh  to  see 

The  gleam  of  morning  light. 
The  night  was -made  fior  bliae-*' 

The  light  'a  no  friend  to  joy — 
0,  ro«y  t^e  moming'a  kiss. 

To  thee  bring  no  alloy ! 

Why  should  the  early  sun, 
Sliine,  on  the  young  heart,  sad? 

^m)  when  the  day  is  done, 
Why  should  the  htut'be  glad  ? 


The  day 's  a  atagnant  stream, 
That  drowns  the  firea  of  yoath  i 

The  night  'a  a  glorioua  dream, 
Of  all  that  should  be  truth. 

O,  softly,  sweetly  sleep! 

The  dew  is  falling  by, 
As  if  the  night  did  weep. 

The  march  of  moming  nigh. 
Could  but  this  selfish  heart, 

All  hope  of  bliss  gife  o*er, 
rd  bid — nay  do  not  start— 

I'd  bid  thee  wake  no  more ! 


THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 

This  is  an  English  work,  extended  and  iinprored, 
to  include  the  productions  also  of  the  United 
States,  its  peculiar  soils  and  climates,  with  the  best 
method  of  cultivation,  etc.  It  is  msde  up  with  th« 
lights  and  assistance-  of  the  best  authors  and  agri- 
culturists— such  as  Liebig,  Lowe,  Brsnde,  Souihf 
Youatt,  Stephens,  Thompson,  Liodley,  el  al. 

It  has  been  a  reproach  upon  those  who  till  ths 
ground,  that  all  improvements  in  husbandry  aie 
viewed  with  but  little  favor,  and  work  their  wiy 
into  use  only  by  slow  degrees ;  whereas,  in  ill 
other  callings,  they  take  the  wings  of  steam,  tod 
in  a  few  years,  spread  themseves  over  the  cifilixed 
world.    He  who,  by  any  contrivance  or  iropioTe* 
ment,  can  make  one  acre  of  ground  yield  the  fruiu 
of  two,  is  more  entitled  to  be  coondered  as  a  be- 
nefactor of  his  race,  Uian  he  who,  by  improfe- 
ments  in  his  machinery,  enables  one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  two.     The  latter  only  multiplies  laborers: 
the  former  enlarges  the  earth  by  doubling  its  capa- 
cities of  maintenance.    Such  a  man  was  Coke,  of 
Holkara,  England ;  he  succeeded,  by  a  judioioos 
plan  of  tillage,  in  converting  a  sterile  district,  such 
as  the  poorest  of  our  waste  lands  in  Virginia,  into 
one  of  great  productiveness.     His  improvemeats 
were  on  a  large  scale  and  obvious  to  every  oofi ; 
yet  such  was  the  reluctance  among  his  neigbbois 
and  countrymen,  to  forsake  their  old  ways,  or  v> 
admit  of  any  thing  like  innovation  upon  what  tbeix 
fathers  had  practised  before  them,  that  those  rery 
great  and  striking  improvements  only  spread  tben* 
selves  among  his  neighbors  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  the  year — truly,  a  snail's  pace.    The  po- 
tato— ^that  most  valuable  and  important  of  all  te* 
getables,  in  ali  countries — ^required  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  to  bring  it  into  general  cuUiraiioo, 
after  it  was  ^t  carried  to  Europe,  by  Sir  V^  a^^^ 
Ealeigh.    Indeed,  it  was  not  broaght  into  geoeral 
cultivation  until  aboui  120  yeara  ago,  when  it  be- 
gan to  be  commonly  used  as  a  vegetable* 

•  The  Parmer's  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  R  ^r*; 
Life,  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnston.  Esq,.  «d«pted  to  thj^  «'»^ 
States,  by  a  practical  Farmer,  with  EngrAvio^.  Phi.«J''- 
phia:  Carey  &^Hart,  Chcanul  Street.  PuMisbcduHt-.i 
monthlf  nuBibett. 
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In  this  coQutry,  howerer^  there  is  happily  more 
knowledge  and  a  greater  desire  among  the  formers 
to  iotiodice  improTements.  It  is  the  fanners  who 
coQstitate  the  head  and  body  of  that  aagnst  per- 
muge,  known  on  this  happy,  free  and  independent 
nie  of  tke  "  great  waters,"  as  wc  thk  pkoplk. 
And  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where  Gee- 
hgy—itaelf  a  new  science — and  most  intimately 
eoooeoted  with  agrieoltare,  has  been  so  fostered 
and  eneouiaged  as  it  has  been  here.  Wk  thx 
PEOPLE,  in  almost  every  State,  have  anthori&ed  its 
Geological  Surrey;  and  in  this  way,  more  has 
been  done  for  that  science  by  the  States  of  this 
eonfederaey,  than  by  all  the  world  else  beside. 
From  the  fruits  of  these  sorveys,  the  improve- 
meots  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  some  dis* 
trieu  hate  been  all  but  miraculous. 

Hortienltoral  sooieties  in  and  around  our  cities, 
aod  agricaltoral  societies  in  almost  every  eounty 
of  erery  State,  have  also  done  much  toward  the 
ioiproTement  of  agriculture,  and  in  arresting  that 
roiooos  system  of  tillage  of  which,  alas  for  the 
Old  Dominion !  there  are  so  many  monuments  to 
^  seen  at  this  day — ^like  plague  spots,  resting 
ojoa  her  green  bosom. 

"The  fint  history  of  American  Agricoltnre  dif- 
ffn  from  that  of  countries  in  the  old  world,  where 
^  adrances  in  the  arts  were  slow,  and  every  ac- 
Wion  marked  by  rudeness  and  simplicity.  Not 
n,  however,  in  America,  whose  inteOigent  Euro- 
pean settlers  came  with  all  the  ^pliances  of  ad- 
Tuced  civilization,  prepared  to  chop  down  the  fo- 
f^^  and  clear  away  the  thickets  which  had  so 
^  enenmbered  the  gronud  and  furnished  a  scanty 
ntffistence  to  the  Savage  hunter.  For  a  time  the 
notsobetracted  the  plough  and  prevented  the  deep 
taroiDg  of  the  soil :  but  they  afforded  no  impedi- 
°)^t  to  the  raising  of  grain  crops,  since  the  light 
firgia  monld,  abounding  in  the  alkalies  and  all 
other  elements  of  fertility,  required  but  the  slightest 
fltiniogof  the  surface  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
^e  plough  and  harrow.  Here  then  commenced 
^  career  of  the  American  planter  and  farmer, 
°I^  a  capital  accumulated  by  nature  herself 
(hroQgh  the  most  gradual  accessions.  Rich  har- 
vests of  grain,  crops  of  tobacco  and  other  products 
sent  to  Europe  and  sold  at  high  prices,  stimulated 
to  renewed  exertions,  and  the  generous  soil  was 
<Qhjected  to  a  scourging  course  of  tillage,  by 
vhich  many  of  the  essential  elements  of  its  fer- 
tility were  finally  exhausted  without  any  compen- 
atiog  additions.  In  Yirginia,  where  the  primitive 
settlements  were  made,  large  tracts  of  many  hun- 
dreds and  even  thonsands  of  acres,  the  once  profi- 
table coliure  of  which  is  shown  by  the  extensive 
n'm  of  stately  mansions,  now  lie  waste  and  un- 
coltlrated,  or  are  covered  with  a  new  growth  of 
the  oak  and  pine,  renewing  forests  to  which  the 
^T,  once  driven  away,  baa  returned. 

''The  lands  hoxdmBg^n  the  sthuitic  have  thus 


been  worn  oat  by  successive  years  of  culture  without 
adequate  help,  the  thinnest  soils  first,  and  next  the 
deeper  moulds.  But  let  not  those  whose  lots  are 
cast  in  other  and  more  prosperous  parts  of  the 
Union  sympathize  over  the  decayed  fortunes  of 
once  fiourishing  districts,  and  overlook  their  own 
gradual  decline.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  farmers  of 
the  western  v allies  and  prairies  to  boast  of  the 
depth  and  inexhaustible  productive  powers  of  their 
lands.  With  every  crop,  some  of  the  elements  of 
fertility  must  of  necessity  be  removed,  and  the 
greater  the  crops  the  speedier  the  exhaustion,  un- 
less some  sdequate  compensation  be  made.  The 
following  fact,  stated  in  the  fifth  volume  of  that 
valuaUe  American  periodical,  'The  Cultivator,' 
shows  the  progress  of  deterioration  in  one  of  the 
finest  wheat  districts  in  the  whole  country  : 

" '  Thomas  Burrall,  Esq.,  has  a  most  excellent 
wheat  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  (New 
York,)  which  he  began  to  clear  and  improve 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  on  which 
he  has  made  and  applied  much  manure*  Mr.  Bur- 
rall informed  us,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  that  he 
had  noted  down  the  average  product  of  his  wheat 
crop  every  year ;  that  dividing  the  twenty  years 
into  three  periods,  he  found  that  his  wheat  had 
averaged  twenty-nine  bushels  per  acre  during  the 
first  of  these  periods ;  twenty-five  bushels  the  acre 
during  the  second ;  and  but  twenty  bushels  the  acre 
during  the  third  period — ^thus  showing  a  diminished 
fertility  of  nearly  one-tliird,  under  what  may  there 
be  denominated, a  good  system  of  husbandry.' 

"  All,  then,  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  even  those  now  luxuriating  upon*  the 
most  fertile  soils,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  adding  to  their  fields  some  of 
the  agents  of  fertility,  and  of  adopting  new  means 
by  which  they  can  obtain  crops  that  may  be  com* 
pensating  and  profitable. 

*'  The  late  Judge  Buel,  in  referring  to  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  Hon.  James  M.  Garnett,  of  the  de* 
teriorated  condition  of  Virginia  agriculture,  says : 
*  Let  not  the  Northerners  take  credit  to  themselves, 
from  this  outline  of  old  Virginia  husbandry,  or  firom 
the  ingenuous  detail  of  the  causes  which  brought 
it  to  so  low  a  condition.  Though  not  exactly  the 
like  causes  have  operated,  the  same  deteriorating 
system  of  husbandry  has  prevailed  with  us,  though 
perhaps  to  a  more  limited  extent*  Though  we 
have  personally  attended  more  to  the  art — ^to  the 
practice — ^yet  we  have  been  equally  deficient  in 
the  science  with  our  brethren  in  Virginia— -equally 
indifferent  to  the  study  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  good  husbandry  must  ever  be 
baaed.  And  although  we  may  have  begun  earlier 
in  the  business  of  reform,  whether  from  necessity 
or  from  choice,  we  will  not  say,  we  are  still  too  de- 
fective in  practice  to  boast  of  our  trivial  acquire^- 
ments.  The  truth  is,  we  have  regarded  the  ^il 
4s  |k  kind  motberi  expecting  her  always  to  givQ, 
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without  regarding  her  ability  to  give.  We  hare 
expected  a  oootinnance  of  her  bountiea,  theugk  we 
have  abased  her  kindness,  and  disregarded  her  ma- 
ternal admonitions.  We  have  managed  the  cultore 
of  the  soil  as  a  bosiness  requiring  mere  animal 
power,  rather  than  as  one  in  wbieh  the  intellecl 
could  be  brought  largely  to  cooperate.' . 

**  *  But,'  continues  the  Judge,  in  the  fall  fenror 
of  bis  seal  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  *  there 
is  a  redeeming  spirit  abroad.  The  lights  of  sci- 
ence are  beaming  upon  the  agricultural  world,  and 
dissipating  the  clouds  of  superstitious  ignorance 
which  have  so  long  shrouded  it  in  darkness.  The 
causes  which  have  for  some  time  been  actively 
operating  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  other 
arts,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  those  who 
conduct  them,  are  extending  their  influence  to  agri- 
culture.' 

"  The  course  of  tillage  followed  in  America 
since  its  first  settlement,  and  with  such  exhausting 
and  disastrous  effects  upon  the  soil,  has  been  of 
late  aptfy  styled  the  old  system^  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  New  Husbandry^  which  last  consists  in 
the  employment  of  means  calculated  not  only  to 
arrest  and  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  but  to 
increase  their  productiveness.  It  is  indeed  gvati- 
fying  to  k»ow,  that  in  many  parts  of  our  country 
which  have  suffered  from  the  impoverishment  of 
the  land,  agriculture  has  for  many  years  shown 
eigns  of  progressive  improvement,  reduced  farms 
having  been  brought  into  increased  value,  and  the 
products  of  many  of  them  being  raised  even  above 
the  amount  afforded  in  the  days  of  their  first  exu- 
berant culture.  This  has  occurred  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Peninsula 
including  Delaware  and  Eastern  Maryland,  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Western  Maryland,  Old  or  Eastern 
Virginia,  etc. 

'*It  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Jiumerons  and 
many  agricnltural  publications  so  extensively  cir- 
culated at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  of  the  active 
societies  everywhere  instituted,  to  set  forth  the 
principles  and  practical  details  of  the  new  system 
of  husbandry,  and  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  judicious  application  of  manures 
and  all  sorts  of  fertilising  agents ; — ^from  good  til- 
lage ;— from  proper  rotation  of  crops  { — from  the 
assistance  to  be  derived  from  root-cnlture ; — from 
the  substitution  for  naked  fallows,  of  clover  and 
other  good  fallow  crops.  Ail  these  means  are  to 
be  adopted  in  conjunction  with  ample  draining, 
with  or  without  the  additional  advantages  derived 
from  sub-soil  ploughing. 

**  Many  of  the  processes  which  may  be  resorted 
to  in  carrying  out  the  new  system  are  in  a  great 
degree  mysteries  to  thousands  in  the  United  States, 
although  familiarly  known  and  long  employed  in 
other  countries,  where  with  not  half  the  natural 
^dv'antages  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  is  far  bel- 


ter rewuded.  Sueb  has  been  the  agrieoltanl  im- 
provenent  effected  in  Flanders,  that  the  vbole 
ooontiy  may  almost  be  styled  a  gsrden,  each  Bcie 
being' capable  of  supporting  its  maa.  Seoduid,  in 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  hss  ohaoged  fion 
comparative  unproductiveness,  into  one  of  tU 
richest  agricultural  districts  in  Europe.  Is  Great 
Britain,  the  products  of  the  grain  harvsiu  ktfe 
increased  within  sixty  years,  from  one  hoiiM 
and  seventy  to  three  hnodred  and  forty  millions  of 
bushels.  The  system  inculcated  by  the  new  prin- 
ciples, has  even  in  some  districts  of  our  own  coon- 
try,  where  they  have  been  well  followed  np,  in- 
creased the  value  of  farms,  two,  three,  and  foor 
hundred  per  eent;  from  twenty  and  thirty  doUan 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  ^Itbas,^8a7S 
Buel,  *  made  every  acre  of  arable  land,  opon  which 
it  has  been  practised  ten  years,  and  lying  eontign- 
ous  to  navigable  waters,  or  a  good  market,  worth, 
at  least,' one  hundred  dollars,  for  agricaltonl  por- 


f  i» 


poses 

As  a  proof  of  the  present  desire  for  agrienltonl 
knowledge  and  improvements  in  the  United  States, 
we  need  only  mention  the  almost  nnprecedeoted 
circulation  of  Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry— 
an  abstruse,''Bcientific  work — ^by  no  means  ealcn- 
lated,  it  was  supposed)  on  account  of  the  chemieil 
nomenclature  and  other  technicalities  of  a  oeien- 
tific  character,  to  take  the  eye  of  farmers  gen^ 
rally — ^yet  though  that  work  first  crossed  the  At- 
lantic but  a  few  months  ago,  it  has  been  taken  nphy 
the  enterprising  publishers  of  the  North,  and  bu 
already  passed  through  several  editions.  It  nsv 
not  be  sapererogal6ry  to  luM,  that  thoogh  maeh 
that  is  trashy  is  included  in  what  is  termed  '*  Cheap 
Jaterature,**  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
publication  of  such  works  as  those  of  Liebig  s»^ 
Brandons  Encycloptedia,  the  book  under  doom 
and  others,  too  numerous  and  well  known  to  he 
mentioned  here. 

The  Farmer's  Encyclopiedia  will  be  poblithed 
in  16  Nos.,  at  95  cts.  per  No.  It  is  in  good  type 
and  on  excellent  paper. 

The  work  in  England  costs  about  ^IS—bere,  by 
the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart,  and  t^ 
advantages  as  to  international  copy-right— it  is  s^ 
forded  at  nearly  one-fourth  that  sum.  No  tiDer  of 
the  earth,  who  has  so  much  as  a  ten  acre  field  no* 
der  cultivation,  should  be  without  a  copy  of  it-  ^^ 
embraces  all1>ranches  of  his  vocation,  and  spread 
before  him,  in  a  useful  and  tangible  shape,  tbe  be- 
nefits of  the  experience  of  others  similaTly  engaged 
in  other  parts  of  the  worid. 

When  Adam  sinned,  '*  God  sent  him  forth  (tm 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground.^'  As> 
therefore,  agriculture  is  the  moet  ancieot,  so  it  i* 
the  jnost  honored  and  honorable  of  all  callings- 
And  so  hath  it  ever  been  conaidered  in  all  eonn- 
tries.  And  though  Adams*  first  bom  was  also  s 
^*  tiller  of  the  earth/'  the  great  offence  committed 
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bj  him,  mum  to  hvre  rendsred  him  in  the  eyes  of 
tiie  Afanigbtjr,  unworthy  of  a  oalHof^,  which  was 
heDceforth  to  be  the  ehief  oeenpetion  of  man,  and 
was  to  be  eonsidered  hy  him,  in  all  time,  as  the 
DoK  peacefol  and  happy.  God,  in  his  diepleaeoie, 
wA  to  the  fratneide— '*  A  fugitiye  and  a  Tagaboad 
ehalt  tbott  be  in  the  earth,**  as  if  it  were  the  dirine 
vill,  that  the  calUng  whieh  he  had  appointed  onto 
noDf  shoaki  net  be  so  unworthily  followed,  nor  so 
soondisgneed. 


tionately  to  be  enlarged,  one  favorite  spot  would 
be  found  too  small  for  the  sabsistence  of  the  whole ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  they 
would  haTe  to  separate  and  find  pasturage  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  This  separation  into  tribes  could 
not  proceed  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  and  when  the 
land  was  fully  occupied,  recourse  would  by  neces- 
sity be  had  to  means  of  increasing  the  produce  of 
given  surfaces  of  soil,  instead  of  enlarging  their  ex- 
I  tent.    With  Abraham  and  Isaac  it  is  very  evident 


Wesaidtimprorements  in  agrienltnre  were  slow 
of  Die.  In  Pern  and  the  other  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  the  implements  of  husbandry  at  this  day 
in  of  the  radeet  and  meet  elnmsy  kind — the 
fiintgh^thare  is  a  beam  of  wood  only  shod  with 
inm,  lod,  in  many  parts,  sticks  are  used  instead  of 
boM,  asd  kmveB^-mschetes — (a  sort  of  batcher*s 
derer,)  instead  of  axes.  And,  although  foreigners 
go  uMDg  them,  and  carry  the  most  improved  agri- 
dtonlimfdements  of  other  lands,  such  isthere- 
pogDuce  there  to  innovations,  that  the  best  ^  Mc- 
Coreiie^  or  abarpeet  **Coiiins*^  wonk)  not  travel  into 
m  tmoDg  diem,  even  at  the  rate  of  three  mUes  the 
yeu. 

As  the  pursoita  of  agriculture  are  the  most 
ckming  and  delightful  of  all  oecupations,  so  its 
history  eanoot  fiul  to  be  otherwise  than  highly  in- 
tmatiDg.  As  soon  as  man  was  ordained  to  eat 
Wd  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  earth  was 
caned  for  his  sake,  and  the  bnstneas  of  agrieol- 
tmvuBide  his  ohief  oeenpation. 
'*'Ii  the  garden  of  £den,'  says  the  work  be- 
fore 118,  *  whose  fertfle  soil  and  genial  elieoe 
^Ppttr  to  have  combined  in  maturing  a  con- 
tioiwd  Ttnety  and  unfailing  succession  of  '^e- 
S>^  sustenance,  agrienltoral  operations  were 
<"i^wo ;  for,  that  which  came  qK>ntaneoosly  to 
perfectioQ  required  no  assistance  from  human  in- 
K^oity ;  and  where  there  is  no  deficiency,  there 
CM  be  no  iodueemeBt  to  strive  for  improvement. 
1^  period  of  perfection  was  bnt  tranmtory ;  and 
^  I^  that  had  placed  man  in  the  garden  '  to 
^  it  aad  keep  it,'  eventually  drove  him  thence 
'te  till  the  earth  from  whence  he  was  taken/^ 

*'From  that  time  to  the  present,  agriculture  has 
¥^  an  improving  art ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
MK  but  that  it  will  go  on  advancing  as  long  as 
Pokind  continues  to  increase. 

M«D,  in  his  greatest  state  of  ignorance,  is  al- 

fonad  dependcmt  for  sobsistence  upon  the 

iQce  of  the  chase ;  but,  as  population  increases, 

most  be  had  to  other  sources  of  food. 

we  find  in  the  shepherd's  life  of  the  early 

the  first  step  to  agricultural  art,  the  domesti- 

t^  of  animals,  which  it  was  found  to  be  more 

iTeiuent  to  have  constantly  at  hand,  rather  than 

^ve  to  seek  precariously  at  the  very  time  they 

Inquired.    As  the  increase  of  popolatien  still 

■eot  on,  aad  the  flocks  and  the  herds  had  proper- 

*Oca.  ii.  Id;  ui.  23. 


that  wheat  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
the  rare  and  choice  things  of  their  country ;  but 
when  such  nations  once  learned,  as  they  might 
from  the  example  of  Egypt,  the  resource  such 
products  were  in  periods  of  famine,  arising  from 
mortalities  among  their  cattle,  they  would  soon 
pursue  their  interests  by  cultivating  them.  This 
completed  the  acquirement  of  property  in  land ;  for, 
the  space  not  only  long  occupied,  but  upon  which 
the  occupier  had  bestowed  his  labor,  built  his  habi- 
tation, and  had  enclosed  from  injury  by  vagrant 
animus,  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  his  without 
any  one  stopping  to  inquire  what  right  he  had  to 
make  the  enclosure. 

**  When  once  thus  locate^,  experience  and  obser- 
ration  would  soon  teach  the  employment  of  ma- 
nures, irrigation,  times  of  sowing,  and  other  neces- 
sary operations ;  and  every  generation  would  be 
vriser  in  the  art  than  that  which  preceded  it.    This 
especially  has  occurred  in  these  more  northern  cli- 
mates, where  art  and  industry  has  to  compensate 
for  a  deficiency  of  natural  advantages.     *  En- 
larging numbers,*  observes  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
'only  magnify  the  eflfect;  for  mankind  seem  to 
thrive  and  civilize,  in  proportion  as  they  multiply ; 
and,  by  a  recurrent  action,  to  multiply  again  in  pro- 
portion as  they  civilize  and  prosper.'    In  this  man- 
ner improved  modes  of  cultivation,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  species,  and  of  more  fruitful  varieties 
of  agricultural  produce,  have  universally  kept  pace 
with  an  increasing  population.    This  resting  upon 
a  basis  of  facts,  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence,  and  refutes  Mr.  Mai  thus'  superficial  theory 
of  over-production.    The  agricultural  produce  of 
England  has  gradually  increased  from  the  insigni- 
ficant amount  that  was  its  value  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  to  the  enormous  annual  return  of 
300,000,000/. ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  in  this 
country,  and  much  more  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  produce  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  the 
total  soil  is  capable  of  returning. 

**  Agriculture  is  the  art  of  obtaining  from  the 
earth  food  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  his  do- 
mestic animals ;  and  the  perfection  of  the  art  is  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  produce  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense.  Upon  the  importance  of  the  art* 
it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  insist ;  for  by  it  every 
country  is  enabled  to  support  in  comfort  an  abun- 
dant population.  On  this  its  strength  as  a  nation 
depends;  and  by  it,  its  independence  is  secured.  An 
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agricultaral  country  has  withiD  itself  the  neoesaa* 
ries  and  comforts  of  life ;  and,  to  defend  these, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  a  host  of  patriot  sol- 
diers. 

'*  Of  the  pleasure  attending  the  judicious  culti- 
yatioi[i  of  the  soil,  we  have  the  evidence  of  facts* 
The  villa  farms  sprinkled  throughout  our  happy 
land,  the  establishments  of  Holkham,  Woburn,  &c., 
would  never  have  been  formed,  if  the  occupation 
connected  with  them  was  not  delightful.  We  have 
an  unexceptionable  witness  to  the  same  fact  in  the 
late  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  elegant,  talented  author  of 
the  Lives  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  of  Leo  the 
Tenth.  Mr.  Roscoe  was  the  son  of  an  extensive 
potato  grower,  near  Liverpool.  In  the  cultivation 
of  that  and  other  farm  produce,  he  had  been  an 
active  laborer  :  and  he  who  thus  had  enjoyed  the 
delights  that  spring  from  literary  pursuits,  and 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  has  led  this  re- 
corded opinion^^*  If  I  was  asked  whom  I  consider 
to  be  the  happiest  of  the  human  race,  I  should  an- 
swer, those  who  cultivate  the  earth  by  their  own 
hands.' 

"  We  have  but  little  information  to  guide  us,  as 
to  the  country  in  which  man  first  cultivated  the 
soil ;  nor  of  that  in  which  he  first  settled  afler  the 
deluge.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  we 
have  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  as  it  existed  among  the  Egyptians  and 
their  bond-servants,  the  Israelites.  From  the 
former,  probably,  the  Greeks  were  descended. 
The  Romans,  at  a  later  period,  were  a  colony  from 
Greece ;  and  from  the  Romans  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  derived  their  earliest  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  arts.^^ 

Of  the  agriculture  of  the  Egyptians,  Israelites, 
and  other  early  Eastern  nations,  the  Bible  gives 
almost  the  only  account  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Among  these  primitive  nations,  every  tiller 
of  the  earth — from  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the 
peasant  in  his  hut — had  his  lot  of  land  for  cultiva- 
tion. This  system,  in  some  respects,  resembled 
the  ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM  of  Dr.  Law,  which  was 
introduced  in  England  some  40  years  ago  or  more, 
and  which,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  (^as  so  wonder- 
fully ameliorated  the  poor  man^s  condition  there ; 
since  the  introduction  of  this  plan,  the  poor  rate 
has  been  steadily  diminishing,  and,  from  «£320  the 
year,  it  had  gradually  been  lessened,  till  1832 — 
when  it  had  come  down  to  only  j£^180. 

In  the  earliest  times,  division  of  labor  was  found 
necessary  :  **  And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but 
Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground."  These  two  dis- 
tinctions were  kept  up  among  both  the  Israelites 
and  Egyptians,  as  seperate  and  distinct  occupa- 
tions— Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Laban  and  many 
Others  in  the  Mosaic  history,  were  great  flock- 
masters.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,'"  said  Joseph, 
to  his  brethren,  "  when  Pharoah  shall  call  you  and 


The  scanty  notices  which  we  have  of  tbeii 
tillage,  give  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tbef  ver^ 
skilful  husbandmen.  The  name  for  tillage'*  ea^ 
phatically  expresses  their  idea  of  it ;  for  it  litera£] 
means  to  serve  the  ground*^*     And  that  the  circj 

*  Gen.  xWii.  6.  >  Ew)d.  ix.  a  ♦  Numb,  xxxii.  la  'IH 
-iii.  17.  '2  Chron.  xxxii.  28.  '2  Kings,  iii.  4.  *  JuJ*^ 
xix.  21  ;  1  Kings,  iv.  28.  •  Dr.  Kenaicott*s  xxivth  Cod't 
Harmer's  Ob«errations,  i.  423.  *®  Jerem.  xWi.  21 ;  AoH 
vi.  4,  &.C.,  Parkhuret**  Hebrew  Lexicon,  673.  "  ^^'^ 
XXX.  31.  *?2  Sam.  xxvu.  29.  >*  £xod.  ix.  31 ;  Unt  ^i 
aay  whatis  your  occupation  1  That  ye  shall  8ay,'lO;  2SMn.xvii,28,  &c.    i*Obcd.    »» Parkhhfii.  ^06- 


Thy  serrants'  trade  hath  been  aboat  cattle  from 
our  youth  even  until  now,  both  ^e  and  also  oui 
fathers,  that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  ofOosiieD, 
for  every  shepherd  is  an  abominatioo  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians.'* But  the  keeper  of  flocks  was  so  esteemed 
by  the  agricultural  Egyptians,  **  because,  aboot  i 
century  before  the  arrival  of  Joseph  aioong  tbeo, 
a  tribe  of  Cushite  shepherds  from  Arabia  had  coo- 
quered  their  nation,  and  held  them  ia  slavety  \  liU, 
after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  thirty  years,  they  le- 
gained  their  liberty  about  twenty-seveo  years  be- 
fore Joseph  was  promoted  by  Pharoah.  That  the 
Egyptians  were  flock-masters  is  certain,  from  muj 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  when  Pharoah 
gave  permission  to  the  Israelites  to  dwell  in  Goahes, 
he  added,  as  he  sppke  to  Joseph,  *  And  if  ihoa 
knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  thea 
make  them  rulers  over  my  oattle  T'  and  when  tbe 
murrain  came  into  Egypt,  it  was  upon  their  horses, 
asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep.' 

'*  The  attention  and  care  necessary  to  he  paid  to 
their  domestic  animals  were  evidently  well  known 
and  attended  to ;  for  when  they  proposed  to  aeule 
in  a  land,  their  first  thought  was  to  buHd  'sheep- 
folds  for  their  cattle.'*  They  had  fetalis  for  iheii 
oxen,*  and  for  all  their  beasts.  Tbua  King  Hexe- 
kiah  is  said  to  have  made  '  stalls  for  all  manner  of 
beasts,  and  cotes  for  flocks;  moreover,  he  provided 
him  possessions  of  flocks  aiMl  herds  in  abondaoce;'* 
and  that  this  abundance  exceeded  the  potseGmom 
of  the  greatest  of  our  jnodern  flock-masten,  »t 
may  readily  acknowledge,  when  we  read  that 
*Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was  a  sheep-master,  ukI 
rendered  unto  the  kii^  of  Israel  100,000  Iambs, 
and  100,000  rams,  with  the  wool.'^ 

"  They  prepared  the  provender  for  their  horse 
and  asses  of  chafft  or  eut  atxaw  and  barley.^  Ou 
translation  does  not  exj^citly  state  this,  hot  it  i^ 
clear  in  the  Hebrew  original.*  It  is  also  ceit^^ 
from  the  Hebrew  original,  thai  tbey  tied  op  etlve^ 
and  bullocks  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them;' 
and  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  arta  of  tM 
dairy.  *  Surely  the  churning  of  milk,'  says  Soioi 
mon,  *  bringeth  forth  butter  ;'^'  aud  Samuel  apeiki 
of  the  •  cheese  of  kine.'"  The  ehief  vegetabfa 
products  cultivated  by  these  eastern  natioDs  wei^ 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils^  rye,  the  olive,  and  iM 
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and  aUeoiiDQ  necessary  were  well  sastaioed,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact,  that  Davidj  for  bis  extensive 
esute,  had  an  overseer  for  the  storehouses  in  the 
fields  {  soother  over  the  tillage  of  the  ground  ;  a 
third  over  the  vineyards ;  a  fourth  over  the  olive 
trees;  two  to  superintend  his  herds ;  a  seventh 
over  his  camels;  ao  eighth  to  superintend  his 
flocks;  and  a  ninth  to  attend  similar  (o  the  asses. ^* 

''  Of  their  ploughing,  we  know  that  they  turned 
ip  the  soil  in  ridges,  similarly  to  our  own  practice ; 
for  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  husbandman  signifies  a 
mao  who  does  so.^'  That  they  ploughed  with  two 
beosta  of  the  same  species  attached  abreast  to  the 
ploBgh.^'  That  the  yoke  or  collar  was  fastened  to 
the  Deck  of  the  animal ;  and  that  the  plough,  in  its 
mode  of  drawing  the  furrows,  resembled  our  own ; 
for  we  read  of  their  sharpening  the  coulter  and  the 
ploughshare.^*  Ploughing  was  an  operation  that 
\ky  vere  aware  might  be  beneficially  performed 
stall  seasons ;  for  Solomon  mentions  it  as  a  symp- 
tom of  a  sluggard,  that  he  will  not  plough  in  the 
winter  ;**  and  that  too  much  care  could  not  be  de- 
Toted  to  it,  they  expressed,  by  deriving  their  name 
forpJoDgbing  from  a  Hebrew  root,  which  signifies 
uUnt  thought  and  attention.*^ 

"  Their  sowing  was  broadcast,  from  a  basket ;" 
ud  they  gave  the  land  a  second  superficial  plough- 
iag  to  coTor  the  seed.  It  is  true  that  harrowing  is 
neotiooed  in  onr  translation  ;*'  bat  Schultens  and 
o^er  Hebraists  agree  that  harrowing  was  not  prac- 
M  by  them.  Russell,  in  remarking  upon  the 
Bade  of  coltivation  now  practised  near  Aleppo, 
<^yt)  *No  harrow  is  used,  but  the  ground  is 
pIoQgbed  a  second  time  after  it  is  sown,  to  cover 
Ike  grain/** 

"The  after-caltiration  apparently  was  not  ne- 
^ected ;  they  had  hoes  ormattocks,  which  they  em- 
ployed for  extirpating  injurious  plants.  *  On  all 
biiV  sajB  the  prophet,  '  that  shall  be  digged  with 
the  oottock,  there  shall  not  come  thither  the  fear 
ot'  briars  and  thorns.''*  In  those  hot  climates  a 
plcQiifol  supply  of  moisture  was  necessary  for  a 
l^althfol  vegetation ;  and  the  simile  of  desolation, 
employed  by  the  same  prophet,  is  *  a  garden  that 
hwh  no  water."*  In  Egypt  they  irrigated  their 
^^'<,  and  the  water  thus  supplied  to  them  was 
'^^  by  an  hydraulic  machine,  worked  by  men  in 
^  same  manner  as  the  modern  tread-^ wheel.  To 
this  practice  Moses  alludes,  when  he  reminds  the 
«raeliies  of  their  sowing  their  seed  in  Egypt,  and 
^tering  it  with  their  feet,  a  practice  still  pursued 
io  Arabia." 

"  When  the  com  was  ripe,  it  was  cut  with  either 
*  sickle  ox  a  scythei**  was  bound  into  sheaves^'* 

"1  Chron.  xxrii.  25,  31.  "Parkhurst,  93.  >•  Dcut. 
J^'^W.  "  1  Sam.  iiii^20,  &c.  ^ProV.ix.4.  "Park- 
hum,2«.  «Anios.xi,13;Ptalmc«ti.6.  "Job.xxxix. 
'''  **P»rkhufrt,720.  «i«a.vii.25.  ••Isa  i.30.  "Deut. 
»'  10.  Niebohr,  Voyigc  en  Arabie,  i.  121.  «•  Jer.  I.  16  ; 
J«l,  ui,  13.   «  Pgalm  cxxix.  1 ;  l)eut,  xxiv.  19,  &c. 
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and  was  conveyed  in  carts,"*  either  immediately  to 
the  threshing-floor  or  to  the  barn.  They  never 
formed  it  into  stacks  as  we  do.  These  passages  in 
the  Scriptures'^  refer  exclusively  to  the  thraves  or 
shocks  in  which  the  sheaves  are  reared  as  they  are 
cut.''  The  threshing-floors*  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  were  evidently  level  plats  of  ground 
in  the  open  air."  They  were  so  placed  that  the 
wind  might,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  remove 
the  chief  part  of  the  chafi*.  They,  perhaps,  had 
threshing-floors  under  cover,  to  be  used  in  incle* 
ment  seasons ;  for,  Hosea^'^  speaking  of  *  the  sum- 
mer threshing-floors,^  justifies  such  surmise.  The 
instruments  and  modes  of  threshing  were  various. 
They  are  all  mentioned  in  these  two  verses  of  the 
prophet :  *  Fitches  are  not  threshed  with  a  thresh- 
ing instrument,  neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  upon 
the  cummin,  but  the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a 
stafl!*,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.  Bread-corn  is 
bruised  because  he  will  not  ever  be  threshing  if, 
nor  break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart,  nor  bruise 
it  with  his  horsemen.'"  When  the  seed  was 
threshed  by  horses,  they  were  ridden  by  men  ;  and 
when  by  cattle,  although  forbidden  to  be  muzzled,'* 
yet  they  were  evidently  taught  to  perform  the 
labor. '^  The  *  instrument^  was  a  kind  of  sledge 
made  of  thick  boards,  and  furnished  underneath 
with  teeth  of  iron.'*  The  revolving  wheels  of  a 
cart,  and  the  various  sized  poles  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  need  no  further  comment.  To  com- 
plete the  dressing  of  the  corn,  it  was  passed 
through  a  sieve,"  and  thrown  up  against  the  wind 
by  means  of  a  shovel.  The  fan  was,  and  is  still, 
unknown  to  the  eastern  husbandmen;  and  where 
that  word  is  employed  in  onr  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  original  seems  to  intend  either  the 
wind  or  the  shovel.*® 

"Of  their  knowledge  of  manures  we  know  little. 
Wood  was  80  scarce  that  they  consumed  the  dung 
of  their  animals  for  fuel.*^  Perhaps  it  was  this 
deficiency  of  carbonaceous  matters  for  their  lands 
that  makes  an  attention  to  fallowing  so  strictly  en- 
joined.*' 

"  The  landed  estates  were  large,  both  of  the 
kings  and  of  some  of  their  subjects ;  for  we  read 
that  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  '  had  much  both  in  the 
low  country  and  in  the  plains ;  husbandmen  also, 
and  vine-dressers  in  the  mountains  and  in  Carmel, 
for  he  loved  husbandry  ;^*'  that  Elijah  found  Elisha 
with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  at  plough,  himself  being 
with  the  twelfth  yoke  ;**  and  that  Job,  the  greatest 
man  of  the  east,  had  14,000  sheep,  6,000  camels, 
1,000  yoke  of  oxen,  and  1,000  she-asses.**    In  the 

'*  Amos,  ii,  13.  '^  Exod.  xzii.  6  ;  Judg.  xt.  5 ;  Jab«  v.  26. 
3'  Harmer'a  Observ.  it.  U5,  &c.  "Judg.  vi.  37  j  3  Sam. 
xxir.  18—25,  &c.  •*  Hosea  ii.  35.  "  Isaiah,  xxviji.  27,  28. 
"  Deut.  XXV.  4.  '^ Hosea,  x.  11.  »Isaiah,  tli.  15  ;  Park- 
harst,  242,  412.  '*  Amos,  ix.  0.  «*  Isaiah,  xxx.  24 ;  Jer. 
XT.  7 ;  Parkharat,  183,  689.  *^  Parkhurst,  764.  *>  L«Tii. 
xix<  23  ;  XXV.  3 ;  Hosea,  x.  13,  See.  *Mi  Cbron.  xxvi.  10. 
«*  I  Kinga,  aix.  19.    **  Job,  i.  3 ;  xlii.  13. 
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time  of  Isaiah,  the  accamalation  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors  was  so  much 
on  the  increase,  that  a  curse  was  uttered  against 
this  engrossment.  *  Wo  unto  them,'  says  the  pro- 
phet, '  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to 
field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be 
placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. '"^ 

The  importance  and  blessings  of  good  husbandry 
were  well  understood  and  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  heathenish  but  highly  civilized  and  polished 
Greeks  and  Romans.  A  nd  accordingly,  there  was, 
in  their  mythology,  no  lack  of  gods  and  goddesses 
to  preside  over  this  important  branch  of  industry. 

*'  They  attributed  to  Ceres — as  their  progenitors, 
the  Egyptians,  did  to  Isis — the  invention  of  the 
arts  of  tilling  the  soil.  Ceres  is  said  to  have  im- 
parted these  to  Triptolemns,  of  Eleusis,  and  to  have 
sent  him  as  her  missionary  round  the  world  to  teach 
mankind  the  best  modes  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
reaping.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the  Greeks,  about 
1356  years  before  the  Christian  era,  established  in 
honor  of  Ceres,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  and  enduring  of  all  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies  ;  for  they  were  not  established  at 
Rome  till  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Super- 
stition is  a  prolific  weakness ;  and,  consequently, 
by  degrees,  every  operation  of  agticnlture,  and 
every  period  of  the  growth  of  crops,  obtained  its 
presiding  and  tutelary  deity.  The  goddess,  Terra^ 
was  the  guardian  of  the  soil ;  Stercutius  presided 
over  the  manures ;  Volutia  guarded  the  crops  whilst 
evolving  their  leaves ;  Flora  received  the  still  more 
watchful  duty  of  sheltering  their  blossom ;  they 
passed  to  the  guardianship  of  Lactantia  when 
swelling  with  milky  juices ;  Ruhigo  protected  them 
from  blight;  and  they  successively  became  the 
care  of  Hostilina,  as  they  shot  into  ears ;  of  Ma- 
iura  as  they  ripened ;  and  of  Tulelina  when  they 
were  reaped.  Such  creations  of  polytheism  are 
fables ;  but  they  are  errors  that  should  even  now 
give  rise  to  feelings  of  gratification  rather  than  of 
contempt.  They  must  please  by  their  elegance ; 
and  much  more  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the  con- 
current testimony  of  anterior  nations,  through  thou- 
sands of  years,  that  they  detected  and  acknowledged 
a  Great  First  Cause. 

"Unlike  the  arts  of  luxury.  Agriculture  has 
never  been  subject  to  any  retrograde  revolutions ; 
being  an  occupation  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
mankind  in  any  degree  of  comfort,  it  has  always 
continued  to  receive  their  first  attention ;  and  no 
succeeding  age  has  been  more  imperfect,  but  in 
general  more  expert,  in  the  art  than  that  which  has 
preceded  it.  The  Greeks  are  not  an  exception  to 
this  rule  ;  for  their  agriculture  appears  to  have  been 
much  the  same  in  the  earliest  brief  notices  we  have 
of  them,  as  it  was  with  the  nation  of  which  they 
were  an  ofifset.  The  early  Grecians,  like  all  new 
nations,  were  divided  into  but  two  classes ;  landed 

**  Isaiah,  v.  8. 


proprietors,  and  Helots,  or  slaves ;  and  the  estates 
of  the  former  were  little  larger  than  were  sofficient 
to  supply  their  respective  households  with  neces- 
saries. We  read  of  princes  among  them ;  and  u 
we  dwell  upon  the  splendid  details  of  the  Trojan 
war,  associate  with  such  titles,  unrefieetinglj,  all 
the  pageantry  and  luxury  of  modem  poteataies, 
that  are  distinguished  by  similar  titles.  Bat  in  tbii 
we  are  decidedly  wrong ;  for  there  was  probably 
not  a  leader  of  the  Greeks  who  did  not,  like  the 
father  of  Ulysses,  assist  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
finrming  operations.*^  Hesiod  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  gives  ns  any  detail  of  the  Grecian  agricahore. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  oontemporary  of 
Homer ;  and,  in  that  case,  to  have  floarished  about 
nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  His  prac- 
tical statements,  howcTer,  are  very  meager;  we 
have,  therefore,  preferred  taking  XenophorCs  (Eco- 
nomics as  our  text,  and  introducing  the  statemeDU 
of  other  authors,  as  they  may  occur,  to  sapply  defi- 
ciencies or  to  afford  illustrations. 

*'  Xenophon  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  359  yean 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  following  nana- 
tive  of  the  Greek  agriculture  is  irom  his  '  Essay,' 
if  not  otherwise  specified. 

"  in  Xenophon*s  time  the  landed  proprietor  no 
longer  labored  upon  his  farm,  bat  had  a  steward  as 
a  general  snperintendant,  and  nameroos  laborers, 
yet  he  always  advises  the  master  to  attend  to  bn 
own  affairs.  'My  servant/  he  says.  Meads  my 
horse  into  the  fields,  and  I  walk  thither  for  the 
sake  of  exercise  in  a  purer  air ;  and  when  arriTed 
where  my  workmen  are  planting  trees,  tilling  ibe 
groond,  and  the  like,  I  observe  bow  everj  thing  i> 
performed,  and  study  whether  any  of  these  opera- 
tions may  be  improved.^  After  his  ride,  bis  ser- 
Tant  took  his  horse,  and  led  him  home,  *  taking 
with  him,'  be  adds,  *  to  my  house,  each  things  as 
are  wanted,  and  I  walk  home,  wash  my  hands,  u^ 
dine  off  whatever  is  prepared  for  me  moderatelT.' 
*  No  man,'  he  says,  *  can  be  a  farmer,  till  be  is 
taught  by  experience ;  observation  and  iostncun 
may  do  much,  but  practice  teaches  many  parties- 
lars  which  no  master  would  ever  have  tbongkt  ta 
remark  upon.'  *  Before  we  commence  the  cohirt- 
tion  of  the  soil,'  he  observes,  that,  *  we  should  so- 
tice  what  crops  flourish  best  upon  it ;  and  we  mif 
even  learn  from  the  weeds  it  produces,  whatit^ii 
best  support.' 

"  •  Fallowing,  or  frequent  ploughing  in  spring* 
summer,'  he  observes,  •  is  of  great  advantage ;'  «■■ 
Hesiod  advises  the  farmer*'  alwajrs  to  be  proridel 
with  a  spare  plough,  that  no  accident  may  interrvft 
the  operation.  The  same  author  directs  the  plough 
man  to  be  very  careful  in  his  work.  '  Let  hiiOi  M 
says,  *  attend  to  his  employment,  and  trace  the  f<^ 
rows  carefully  in  straight  lines,  not  looking  aioB|| 
him,  having  his  mind  intent  upon  what  be  is  doing- 

«^  Homer's  Odyss.  1.  xxiv.       ♦»  Woiki  and  Dayi.  ^^ 
♦•  Iliid.  441—443. 
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"  TheophrastQS  evidently  thought  that  the  »oil 
coald  Dot  be  ploughed  and  stirred  about  too  much, 
or  uoseasooablj ;  for  the  object  ia  to  let  the  earth 
f<sel  the  cold  of  winter  aud  the  sun  of  aummer,  to 
invert  the  soil,  aod  render  it  free,  light,  and  clear  of 
all  needs,  so  that  it  can  most  easily  afford  nourish- 
ment.'* 

"Xenopbon  recommends  green  plants  to  be 
piooghed  io,  and  even  crops  to  be  raised  for  the 
porpose ;  *  for  such,'  he  says,  *<«nrich  the  soil  as 
nuich  as  duog/  He  also  recommends  earth  Chat 
has  beeo  long  under  water  to  be  put  upon  land  to 
eorich  it,  upon  a  scientific  principle  which  we  shall 
explam  aoder  Irrigation.  Theophrastus,  who 
Hoorishedifl  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  is  still  more 
particalar  upon  the  subject  of  manures.  He  states 
hi8  coQTiciion  that  a  proper  mixture  of  soils,  as 
cUy  with  saud,  and  the  contrary,  would  produce 
crops  as  luxuriant  as  could  be  effected  by  the 
igency  of  manures.  He  describes  the  properties 
that  render  dungs  beneficial  to  vegetation,  and 
M\b  Dpon  composts."  Xenophon  recommends 
the  stobble  at  reaping  time  to  be  left  long,  if  the 
straw  is  abundant ;  '  and  this,  if  burned,  will  enrich 
the  soil  very  much,  or  it  may  be  cut  and  mixed 
viib  duDg.'  '  The  time  of  sowing,'  says  Xeno- 
phoo,  *  mast  be  regulated  by  the  season ;  and  it  is 
beat  to  allow  seed  enough.' 

"  Weeds  were  carefully  eradicated  from  among 
their  crops ;  *  for,  besides  the  hindrance  they  are 
to  corn,  or  other  profitable  plants,  they  keep  the 
gtoQod  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  free  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  and  air.'  Homer  describes  Laertes 
^hoeingy  when  found  by  his  son  Ulysses." 

"  Water-courses  and  ditches  were  made  to  drain 
2^7  'the  wet  which  is  apt  to  do  great  damage  to 
cora.' 

"  Homer  describes  the  mode  of  threshing  corn 
^y  the  trampling  of  oxen ;"  and  to  get  the  grain 
clev  from  the  straw,  Xenophon  observes,  *  ihh 
tDeo  who  have  the  care  of  the  work  take  care  to 
^iie  ap  the  straw  as  they  see  occasion,  flinging 
into  the  way  of  the  cattle's  feet  such  corn  as  they 
obserre  to  remain  in  the  straw.'  From  Theo- 
phrastus and  Xenophon  combined,  we  can  also  very 
Particularly  make  out  that  the  Greeks  separated 
^he  grain  from  the  chaff  by  throwing  it  with  a 
sboTcl  against  the  wind." 

The  Romans  were  great  farmers  themselves,  and 
hfld  the  occupation  of  farming  in  high  estimation-^ 
^^  almost  the  first  we  hear  of  this  people,  was  the 
^eat  auention  paid  by  them  to  their  farms : 

"VVhen  Romulus  first  partitioned  the  lands  of 
the  ioiant  state  among  his  followers,  he  assigned  to 
i»  one  more  than  he  could  cultivate.  This  was  a 
*p>ce  of  only  two  acres.**  After  the  kings  were 
ctpelled,  seven  acres  were  allotted  to  each  citizen.** 

"  De  Caaais  Plant,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  6.    *»  Hist  of  Plants, 
»<  ^p.  8.     «  OdyM.  xxiv.  226.     •«  Iliad  ax.  tin.  495,  &c. 
^'wro,  i.  10  i  Pliny,  a? ii.  1 1.    •*  Pliny,  x? iii.  3. 


Cincinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Regulus, 
and  others,  distinguished  as  the  most  deserving  of 
the  Romans,  had  no  larger  estates  than  this.  Cin- 
cinnatus, according  to  some  authorities,  possessed 
only  four  acres.**  On  these  limited  spaces  they 
dwelt,  and  cultivated  them  with  their  own  hands. 
It  was  from  the  plough  that  Cincinnatus  was  sum- 
moned to  be  dictator  ;*'  and  the  Samnian  ambassa- 
dors found  Curius  Dentatus  cooking  his  own  repast 
of  vegetables  in  an  earthen  vessel.** 

"  Some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome  derived 
their  patronymic  names  from  ancestors  designated 
after  some  vegetable,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  excelled,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  Fabii, 
Pisones,  Lentuli,  Cicerones,  and  the  like.**  In 
those  days, '  when  they  praised  a  good  man,  they 
called  him  an  agriculturist  and  a  good  husbandman  : 
he  was  thought  to  be  very  greatly  honored  who 
was  thus  praised.'*^  As  the  limits  of  the  empire 
extended,  and  its  wealth  increased,  the  estates  of 
the  Roman  proprietors  became  very  greatly  en- 
larged ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  men- 
tioned in  our  historical  notices  of  gardening,  at- 
tained to  a  value  of  80,000/.*^  Such  extensive 
proprietors  let  portions  of  their  estates  to  other 
citizens,  who,  if  they  paid  for  them  a  certain  rent, 
like  our  modern  tenants,  were  called  Coloni^^  and 
Politoresy  or  Partiarii,  if  they  shared  the  produce 
in  stated  proportions  with  the  proprietor.*'  Leases 
were  occasionally  granted,  which  ap{>ear  to  have 
been  of  longer  duration  than  five  years."** 

Cato,  himself  an  agriculturist,  replied  to  the 
question,  as  to  what  was  the  first  requisite  towards 
good  tillage  t  To  plough.  What  the  second  ?  To 
plough.  What  the  third  1  To  manure.  The  other 
requisites,  continued  he,  are  to  sow  plentifully,  to 
choose  your  seed  cautiously,  and  to  remove  as 
many  weeds  as  possible  in  the  season.  To  this 
advice  another  ancient  writer  adds :  "  Nature 
has  shown  to  us  two  paths  which  lead  to  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture — experience  and  imitation. 
Preceding  husbandmen,  by  making  experiments, 
have  established  many  maxims ;  their  posterity  ge- 
nerally imitate  them ;  but  we  ought  not  only  to 
imitate  others,  but  make  experiments,  not  directed 
by  chance,  but  by  reason. "•• 

Of  what  agriculture  can  do  for  a  country,  we 
have  a  striking  example  in  the  case  of  England ; 
when  Cxsar  arrived  there,  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says :  *'  There  is  not  a  scruple  of  money 
in  the  Island  ;  nor  any  hopes  of  booty,  but  in 
slaves."  Such  have  been  the  improvements  in  the 
tillage  on  that  Island,  within  the  last  60  years, 
that  the  grain  crop  has  been  increased  within  that 
time,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  bushels  a  year. 

■•  Ibid. ;  Columella,  i.  3,  &c.  *'  Li^.  iii.  26.  *•  Pla- 
tftrch,  in  vita  ChIo.  Ceus.  *•  Pliny,  xviii.  I.  "Cato,  in 
Pr«f.  "  Plutnrch  in  vit.  MbHos  et  Lncollns.  •■Colu- 
mella, i.  7  ;  Pliny,  Bpist.  z.  24.  *'  Pliny.  Epist.  vii,  30, 
andia.  37,  &c.    *♦  Ibid,  ix,  37.    ••Vaiio.  i.  18. 
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**When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in 
the  island,  an  almost  total  revolotion  in  the  pro^ 
prietorship  of  the  lands  mast  have  occurred.  The 
conquest  was  only  accomplished  after  a  bloody 
struggle ;  and  what  was  won  by  the  sword  was  con- 
sidered to  possess  an  equitable  title,  that  the  sword 
alone  could  disturb.  In  those  days  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  lands  of  a  country  all  belonged  to 
the  king ;  and  on  this  principle  the  Saxon  monarchs 
gave  to  their  followers  whatever  districts  they 
pleased,  as  rewards  for  the  assistance  afforded  in 
the  conquest,  reserving  to  themselves  certain  por- 
tlooSi  and  imposing  certain  burdens  upon  each 
estate  granted.**  This  was  only  a  continuance  of 
that  feudal  system  that  prevailed  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. 

"  As  this  feudal  system  declined,  and  was  finally 
extinguished  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles  II.,  so 
proportionally  did  the  landed  interest  increase  in 
prosperity.  Freed  from  the  burden  of  furnishing 
a  soldier  and  his  armour  for  every  certain  number 
of  acres,  and  all  restrictions  as  to  lands  changing 
hands  being  removed,  and  the  numerous  impositions 
being  got  rid  of,  with  which  the  lords  oppressed 
their  sub-infeudatories.  it  soon  became  a  market- 
able species  of  property ;  and,  as  money  and  mer- 
ctiandise  increased,  and  the  proprietor  lived  less 
upon  bis  estate,  it  soon  became  the  most  eligible 
plan  for  both  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  whole 
rent  should  be  paid  in  money. 

"  Of  the  size  of  these  early  farms  we  have  no 
precise  information  ;  but,  from  the  laws  of  Ina  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  a  hide  of  land,  equal  to 
about  100  or  ISO  acres,  was  the  customary  size ; 
for,  in  speaking  of  the  produce  to  be  given  to  the 
lord  for  ten  hides,  the  law  speaks  of  the  smallest 
division  of  each  county  of  which  it  was  particu- 
larly cognisant;  namely,  of  ten  families,  or  a 
tithing^  as  they  were  collectively  called.  Again, 
)3ede  expressly  calls  a  hide  of  land  familiar  and 
says  it  was  sufficient  to  support  a  family.  It  was 
otherwise  called  mansum,  or  manerium^  and  was 
considered  to  be  so  much  as  one  could  cultivate  in 
n  year, 

"  War  succeeded  war,  and  chivalry  and  the  chase 
were  the  engrossing  occupations  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors daring  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages ;  yet, 
amid  all  these  convul^ons,  and  all  this  neglect,  agri- 
culture continued  to  obtain  a  similar  degree  of  at- 
tention, and  its  practitioners  to  occupy  a  similarly 
humble,  yet  more  independent  station  of  life. 
Bishop  I^atimer  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  his  father  was  among  the 
most  respectable  yeomen  of  his  time,  yet  his  farm 
evidently  did  not  exceed  100  acres.  *  My  father,' 
says  Latimer,  ^  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of 
iiis  owQ ;  he  had  only  a  farm  of  three  or  four 
p<iunds  by  the  year,  at  the  utmost ;  and  hereupon 
^  tilled  as  much  as  kept  a  half  a  dozen  men.    He 

^^  C.okc'.<<  Littleton,!.  58.  2 ;  BUckstone's  Comm.  45,  &c. 


had  a  walk  for  100  sheep ;  and  my  mother  milked 
thirty  kine,  &c.'*^  But  that  this  class  of  aociety 
was  then  not  very  refined,  is  proved  by  Sir  A. 
Fitzherbert,  in  his  Book  of  Husbandry,  declaring, 
'  It  is  the  wife's  o(icupation  to  winnow  all  roaoDer 
of  corn,  to  make  malt,  to  wash  and  wring,  to  make 
hay,  to  shear  corn,  and  in  time  of  need  to  help  he: 
husband  to  fill  the  muckwaio,  or  dung-cart ;  to  drive 
the  plough,  to  load  corn,  hay,  and  such  other;  and 
to  go  or  ride  to  the  market ;  to  sell  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  eggs,  chickens,  capons,  hens,  pigs,  geese,  aod 
all  manner  of  corn.*  ^ 

**  This  race  of  farmers,  and  this  extent  of  farm, 
continued  much  the  same  till  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  wife,  indeed,  had 
long  previously  ceased  to  participate  in  the  above* 
mentioned  drudgery,  but  she  still  attended  the 
dairy,  and  sold  its  products  at  market,  as  her  has- 
band  still  participated  in  the  usual  labors  of  his 
farm  ;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  that  centary,  aod 
thence  to  the  present  time,  a  different  class  of  men 
have  engnged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
accumulation  of  wealth  from  the  vast  increase  atu) 
improvement  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  the 
diffusion  of  better  information,  and  the  increased 
population,  have  all  contributed  to  this  effect.  lo^ 
dividuals  engage  in  the  pursuit,  whose  edocatioa 
and  habits  require  a  larger  income  for  their  iodal- 
gence,  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  profits  of  a  small 
farm ;  and,  consequently,  in  districts  having  the 
most  fertile  soils,  farms  of  from  300  to  500  acres 
are  very  common ;  whilst  in  less  productive  dis- 
tricts they  extend  even  to  1,000  and  2,000  acres. 
With  the  present  expenditure  of  rent,  tithe,  taxes, 
rates,  and  labor,  and  the  reduced  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  farms,  even  of  those  extents,  cannot 
yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  support  the  farmer  of  le- 
fiped  habite.  And  if  the  present  artificial  system 
of  corn  laws  is  removed,  we  do  not  see  any  possi- 
ble result  but  a  return  to  smaller  farms,  and  a  more 
laboring  class  of  tenants ;  for  it  admits  of  perfect 
demonstration,  that  small  fkrms,  having  that  ma- 
nual labor,  and  that  careful  tillage  which  small 
plots  obtain,  return  a  more  abundant  produce  ihw 
those  which  are  too  large  to  be  so  attentively  cal- 
tivated. 

« Enclosure  of  Land.^li  is  a  rule,  foonded 
upon  general  observation,  that  the  most  enclosed 
country  is  always  the  best  eultivated :  for,  as  ^ir 
Anthony  Fitzherbert  observed,  in  the  reign  ot 
Henry  VIII.,  live  stock  may  be  better  kept,  and 
with  less  attendance,  closes  be  better  alternately 
cropped,  and  the  crops  better  sheltered  in  iode* 
ment  seasons,  *  if  an  acre  of  land,'  he  conclodesi 
*  be  worth  sixpence  an  acre  before  it  is  enclosed. 

"We  have  seen,  already,  that  hedges,  ditches, 

and   other  fences,  marked  the  boundaries  of  tb« 

early  Saxon  estates;  and  these  were  certainly  not 

adventitious  distinctions,  for  they  are  meotioBcdia 

*^  Latimer*s  Sermons,  p.  30. 
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most  of  the  Saxon  gTBDU  of  which  we  are  aware, 
vx^  are  strictly  regulate(i  and  protected  by  law. 
If  a  teoaot  omitted  to  keep  his  farm  enclosed,  both 
io  winter  and  summer,  and  to  keep  his  gate  closed} 
if  any  damage  arose  from  his  hedge  being  broken 
dovD,  or  his  gate  being  open,  he  was  declared 
to  be  legally  punishable.*"  If  a  freeman  broke 
throQgh  another's  hedge,  he  was  fined  65.  ** 

''As  woollen  manufactures  improved,  the  demand 
for  broadcloths  became    excessive,  not  only  in 
Eoglaod  bat  in  the  continental  nations ;  and  the 
comequent  consumption  of  wool  was  so  large,  and 
the  price  was  so  enhanced,  that  self-interest  dic- 
tated to  the  landed  proprietors,  even  in  the  reign 
of  Heory  Ill.,that  the  enclosure  of  their  mano- 
rial wastes,  on  which  to  feed  sheep  upon  their  own 
aeeoQDt,  or  to  let  out  as  pasture  farms,  would  be  a 
Boorce  of  extensive  emolument.     The  statutes  of 
2l>  Hea.  3, 13  Edw.  1,  and  others,  were  conse- 
quently passed  for  sanctioning  and  regulating  the 
practice.    The  demand  for  woollens  continued,  and 
beetune  so  great,  that  rapidity  of  manufacture  was 
the  chief  consideration.    *  Yet  as  ill  as  they  be 
made/  says  King  Edward  VI.,  in  his  private  jour- 
ial> '  the  Flemings  do  at  this  time  desire  them  won- 
Mily.'    The  consequences  are  depicted  by  the 
same  genaioe  authority.    '  The  artificer  will  leave 
liie  town,  and  for  his  mere  pastime  will  live  in  the 
couBtry;  yea,  more  than  that,  will  be  a  justice  of 
tbe  peace,  and  will  scorn  to  have  it  denied  him,  so 
My  bo  they  now-a-days ;  for  they  are  not  con- 
teatwith  3,000  sheep,  but  they  must  have  30,000, 
w  else  they  think  themselves  not  well.    They 
iBQst  have  twenty  miles  square  their  own  land,  or 
foil  of  their  farms :  four  or  five  crafts  to  live  by  is 
too  little.     Such  hell-hounds  be  they."'     The 
n^ts  of  land  were  consequently  enormously  raised, 
wd  the  com  farmers  were  ruined.     *  They  every- 
*bere/  says  Roger  Ascbam,  '  labor,  economize, 
vA  coQSQme  themselves  to  satisfy  their  owners. 
Heoce  so  many  families  dispersed,  so  many  houses 
ruined,  so  many  tables  common  to  every  one,  taken 
i^y.    Hence  the  honor  and  strength  of  England, 
tbooble  yeomanry,  are  broken  up  and  destroyed.''* 
Bishops  Story,  Lditimer,  and  others,  raised  their 
voices  in  their  behalf,  and  hurled  their  invectives 
from  the  pulpit  upon  those  who  oppressed  them. 
'Let  them,*  said  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  preached 
^fore  the  king,  *  let  them  have  sufficient  to  main- 
^io  them,  and  to  find  them  in  necessaries.    A 
plough  land  must  have  sheep  to  dung  their  ground 
f«r  bearing  corn ;  they  must  have  swine  for  their 
'^,  to  make  their  bacon  of,  their  bacon  is  their 
venison,  it  is  their  necessary  food  to  feed  on,  which 
ibey  may  not  lack  ;  they  must  have  other  cattle,  as 
hoRses  to  draw  their  plough,  and  for  carriage  of 
things  to  the  markets,  and  kine  for  their  milk  and 

"WflWw,  Leges  Sax.  21.      •Mbid. 
■*  Edward  the  SiatVs  Remains,  p.  101. 
^  Ascbam'i  Epistles,  293->295. 


cheese,  which  they  must  live  upon,  and  pay  their 
rents.' 

*'  The  short-sighted  executive  of  that  period  en* 
deavored  to  prevent  thes^  enclosures  by  a  prohibit 
tory  proclamation,  as  the  legislature  had  done  by 
the  statutes  4  Hen.  7,  c.  16,  10.  There  doubtless 
was  great  distress,  and  always  will  be  upon  any 
sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, and  in  none  more  extensively  than  in  the 
return  from  an  agricultural  to  a  pastoral  mode  of 
life.  But,  as  is  observed  by  one  of  the  most  im- 
partial of  our  historians,  *  every  one  has  a  legal 
and  social  right  of  employing  his  property  as  he 
pleases ;  and  how  far  be  will  make  his  use  of  it 
compatible  with  the  comforts  of  others,  must  be  al-> 
ways  a  matter  of  his  private  consideration,  with 
which  no  one,  without  infringing  the  common  free- 
dom of  all,  can  ever  interfere.  That  no  national 
detriment  resulted  from  this  extensive  enclosure— 
no  diminution  of  the  riches,  food,  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  at  large,  is  dear  to  every  one  who  sur- 
veys the  general  state  and  progress  of  England 
with  a  comprehensiw  impartiality.*^'  *  The  land- 
lord,' he  further  observes, '  advanced  his  rent,  but 
the  farmer  also  was  demanding  more  for  his  pro- 
duce.* 

'*  The  evil  of  converting  arable  to  pasture-land 
cured  itself.  The  increased  growth  of  wool  in  other 
countries,  and  the  improvement  of  their  manufac- 
tures, by  degrees  caused  the  production  of  it  in 
England  to  diminish :  and  as  dearths  of  corn  ac- 
crued, and  the  consequent  enormous  increase  of  its 
value  rendered  its  growth  more  lucrative,  pasture* 
land  gradually  returned  to  the  dominion  of  the 
plough. 

"  Since  that  period  enclosures  have  gone  on  with 
various,  but  certainly  undiminished,  degrees  of 
activity.  More  than  3,000  enclosure  bills  were 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  land  so 
enclosed  was,  and  is,  chiefly  dedicated  to  the 
growth  of  corn ;  but  since  the  field  culture  of  tur* 
nips  was  introduced  in  the  seventeenth,  of  mangel 
wurzel  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  other  im- 
provements in  agricultural  practice,  every  farm  is 
enabled  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  stock 
and  tillage  husbandry. 

"  Implements. — It  is  very  certain  that  the  state  of 
any  art  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  its  in- 
struments.   If  these  are  imperfect,  it  cannot  be . 
much  advanced ;  and  this  is  so  universally  the  case, 
that  agriculture,  of  course,  is  no  exception. 

"  We  find,  in  the  earliest  of  our  national  records, 
that  the  ploughf  the  most  important  implement  of 
husbandmen,  was  then  of  a  very  rude  construction. 
In  general  form  it  rudely  resembled  the  plough  now 
employed,  but  the  workmanship  was  singularly  im^ 
perfect.  This  is  no  matter  of  surprise ;  for  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country  there  were  no 
artificers.    The  ploughman  was  also  the  plough^ 

^'Turner's  History  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  dec. 
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Wright.  It  was  a  law  of  the  early  Britona  that  no 
one  should  guide  a  plough  until  he  could  make  one ; 
and  that  the  driver  should  make  the  traces,  by 
which  it  was  drawn,  of  withs  or  twisted  willow ;  a 
circumstance  which  affords  an  interpretation  to 
many  corrupt  terms  at  present  used  by  farming  men 
to  distinguish  the  parU  of  the  cart  harness.  Thus 
the  womb  withy  has  degenerated  into  wambtye  or 
wantye;  toilhen  trees  into  whipping  or  Whipple 
trees ;  besides  which  we  have  the  tail  withes^  and 
some  others  still  uneorrupted.^'  We  read,  also, 
that  Easterwin,  Abbot  of  Wearmoutfa,  not  only 
guided  the  plough  and  winnowed  the  corn  grown 
on  the  abbey  lands,  but  also  with  his  hammer 
forged  the  instruments  of  husbandry  apoo  the 
anvil/*  Whether  the  early  British  or  Saxon 
ploughs  had  wheels  is  uncertain,  but  those  of  the 
Normans  certainly  had  such  appendages.  Pliny 
says  that  wheels  were  first  applied  to  ploughs  by 
the  Gauls.  The  Britons  were  forbidden  to  plough 
with  any  other  animal  than  the  ox ;  and  they  at- 
tached any  requisite  number  of  oxen  to  the  plough. 
The  Normans  had  been  accimtomed,  in  their  light 
soils,  to  employ  only  one,  or  at  most  two.^* 

'*  The  gigantic  and  universal  impulse  that  seemed 
simultaneously  to  affect  the  human  mind  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  tended  to  the  improvement  of  sci- 
ences which  could  net  be  benefitted  without  agri- 
culture sharing  in  the  good.  Metallurgy  and  its 
subservient  arts,  and  applied  mathematics,  were 
thus  assistant  to  improving  the  plough.  It  received 
ihe  first  improvement  among  the  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ings in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  still  more  so  in 
Scotland  in  the  following  one. 

'*  The  common  wooden  swing-plough  is  the  state 
to  which  it  was  brought  in  the  last-named  country, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  still  is  known  in 
many  countries,  as  the  improved  Scotch  plough. 
The  first  author  of  the  improved  form  is  differently 
stated.  A»  man  of  the  name  of  Lummis  has  by  one 
writer  this  credit  assigned  to  him,  though  he  learned 
the  improvement  in  Holland.  He  obtained  a 
patent  for  his  form  of  construction ;  but  another 
ploughman,  named  Pashley,  living  at  Kirkleathem, 
pirated  his  invention.  The  son  of  Lummis  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Rotherham 
plough ;  but  in  Scotland  it  was  known  as  the  Dutch 
or  Patent  Plough.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ro- 
therham plough  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  that 
town  in  1730,  or  ten  years  before  Lummis*  im- 
provements. The  grandmother  of  the  Earl  Bu- 
chan,  Lady  Stewart  of  Goodtrees,  liear  Edinburgh, 
is  also  named  as  an  improver.  She  invented  the 
Ruthergien  plough,  formerly  much  employed  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.     Mr.  Small,  in  1784,  and  Mr. 

"  Leges  WalUcsB,  283-288.    »•  Bede,  Hist.  Abb.  Wear- 
moth,  296.    '*  Leges  Wallicne,  288;     MontfaQOon^s  Mon 
ument  de  Monarchic  Francis  L  Planche,  47 ;  Qiraldtis 
Cambrensis,  c.  17. 


Bailey,  in  1795,  published  upon  the  proper  mathe- 
matical form  of  this  implement.  In  the  foarlh  vo- 
lome  of  the  Transactums  of  the  Highland  Society, 
and  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1829|  there  are  also  two  valoable  Essays 
upon  the  same  subject.  In  1811  ibis  plough  came 
very  generally  to  be  made  of  cast  iroo.^* 

"  Wheel  ploughs  have  been  commensurately  un- 
proved. The  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  plough,  and  that  is  the  beat  which 
attains  to  them  most  effectually,  are,  first,  that  it 
shall  enter  and  pass  through  the  soil  with  the  least 
possible  resistance ;  secondly,  that  the  farrow-sliee 
be  accurately  turned  over ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
moving  power  or  team  shall  bejplaced  io  theooit 
beneficial  line  of  draught. 

'^  Scarifiers  and  horse  hoes  are  implemeots  which 
were  unknown  till  within  about  a  ceotoiy  ago. 
Hoeing  by  manual  labor  had,  in  very  early  ages, 
been  partially  practised ;  for  the  earliest  writers, 
we  have  seen,  recommended  particular  atteotioQto 
the  cutting  down  and  destroying  of  weeds,  fiat 
to  Jethro  TuU,  is  indisputably  due  the  honor  of 
having  first  demonstrated  the  importance  of  fre- 
quent hoeing,  not  merely  to  extirpate  weeds,  bat 
for  the  purpose  of  pulverizing  the  soil,  by  which 
process  the  gases  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
are  enabled  more  freely  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of 
the  crop.  The  works  of  Tull  appeared  between 
the  years  1731  and  1739. 

*^  Drills. — We  noticed,  when  coosidenog  th£ 
Rotnan  agriculture,  that  the  Romans  endeavored  to 
attain  the  advantages  incident  to  row-euluire  by 
ploughing  in  their  seeds.  A  rude  machine  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Ap- 
culture^  as  having  been  used  immemorially  io  lodii 
for  sowing  in  rows.  The  first  drill  for  this  purpose 
introduced  into  Europe  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
vention of  a  German,  who  made  it  known  to  the 
Spanish  court  in  1647.^^  It  was  first  brought 
much  into  notice  in  this  country  by  Tull,  in  1731 ; 
but  the  practice  did  not  come  into  any  thing  1^^^ 
general  adoption  till  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  There  are  now  several  impro^^ 
machines  adapted  to  the  sowing  of  corn,  beans,  as« 
turnips. 

"  Draining,  as  we  have  seen,  was  attended  to  by 
the  Romans,  and  it  was  unquestionably  practi^ 
in  Britain  during  the  middle  ages ;  for  where  laodij 
were  too  retentive  of  moisture,  or  abounded  w 
springs,  the  obvioys  remedy  was  to  remoTe  it  by 
drains.  This,  however,  and  far  simpler  operation*' 
are  seldom  performed  in  the  most  correct  lo^ 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  conoec^t'^i 
with  their  success.  Draining  was  rjever  correctly 
understood  till  the  scientific  observations  of  Df* 
Anderson,  and  the  practical  details  of  Mr.  YMH' 

^*  A  mot'  Euny  oo   Agricultonil  Kachiset,  Sorrey  m 
W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &c. 
^^  Harte*s  Essays  on  Husbaodjy. 
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too,  aboat  the  year  1761,  placed  it  apon  a  more 
enlightened  and  correct  system.  The  important 
benefits  that  hare  arisen  from  the  adoption  of  this 
sjsiem  are  rery  extensiye  ;  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  1,000/.,  Toted  to  Mr.  Elkington,  was  a 
JDst  testifflony  that  the  landed  interest  appreciated 
the  boon,  and  that  the  benefitter  of  this  conntry  is 
dniy  estimated  by  its  legislature. 

"There  are  nnmeroae  kinds  of  drain  plodghs. 
The  mole  ploagh  was  inrented  by  a  Mr.  Adam 
Scott,  and  improyed  by  a  Mr.  Lamley  of  Gloaces- 
tershire  daring  the  present  centnry. 

"The  past  and  the  present  century  have  also 
giTeo  birth  to  machines  totaHy  unknown  in  preyious 
ages;  of  these  are  rollers,  machines  for  haymaking, 
reaping,  threshing,  and  dreasipg ;  and  if  to  these 
be  added  the  immense  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  form  and  qaality  of  all  other  agricnl- 
toral  implements,  the  saving  of  labor,  and  the 
pover  to  pursue  the  necessary  operations  neatly 
ud  well,  will  be  found  to  be  incalculably  pro- 
moted. 

"  Crops. — It  is  probable  that  wheat  was  not  cul- 
tirated  by  the  early  Britons;  for  the  climate, 
oviog  to  the  immense  preponderance  of  woods  and 
Qodrained  sofl,  was  so  severe  and  wet,  that  in  win- 
ter they  could  attempt  no  agricultural  employments ; 
^  eren  when  Bede  wrote,  early  in  the  eighth 
wntory,  the  Anglo-Saxons  sowed  their  wheat  in 
fpriflg.'*   The  quantity  cultivated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  the 
qaantity  necessary  for  the  year's  consumption  ;  for 
in  a  very  wet,  inclement  year,  1270,  wheat  sold  for 
sixpoands  eight  shillings  per  quarter,  which  calcu- 
I^Qg  for  the  difference  of  the  value  of  money, 
»as  e(jaal  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  our  present  cur- 
K&ey.   It  continned   an  article  of  comparative 
loinrytill  nearly  the  17th  centnry  commenced; 
(^T  in  the  household  books  of  several  noble  fami- 
nes, it  is  mentioned  that  mancAe^^,  and  other  loaves 
of  wheat  flour,  were  served  at  the  master's  table, 
^i  there  is  only  notice  taken  of  coarser  kinds  for 
ibe  scnants.    That  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was 
^ery  partial  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  attested 
bylosser,  who,  writing  at  that  period,  says, — 

'  I&  SqAToUl  a^n,  whereas  wheat  never  grew, 
Oood  husbandry  used,  good  wheat-land  I  knew.' 

"  As  the  climate  has  improved  by  the  clearing 
asd  drying  of  the  surface  of  the  conntry,  so  pro- 
portioDally,  has  the  cultivation  of  wheat  extended. 

**  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  fickle  and  incle^ 
0}6Qt  climate  of  £ngland  rendering  the  successful 
cosiplettoo  of  harvests  a  much  rarer  and  more 
huanJoos  event  than  now,  that  our  forefathers 
^e  on  the  occasion  such  marked  and  joyous  fes- 
^vitiea.  We  do  not  know  the  motive  that  actuated 
^e  farmer,  bot  no  dread  of  an  uncertain  harvest 
^d  have  made  him  more  prompt  and  vigorous, 

^  Bede's  Works,  p.  241. 


who,  in  1389,  cut  and  stored  300  acres  of  com  in 
two  days.  The  account  is  given  in  '  The  History 
of  Hawstead.'  About  350  reapers,  thatchers,  and 
others,  were  employed  during  one  day,  and  more 
than  300  the  next.  The  expenses  of  the  lord  on 
this  occasion  are  thus  stated  :-r Nineteen  reapers, 
hired  for  a  day  at  their  own  board,  4d.  each; 
eighty  men  one  day,  and  kept  at  the  lady's  board, 
id.  each ;  140  men,  hired  for  one  day,  at  3d,  each ; 
wages  of  the  head  reaper,  6s.  Sd. ;  of  the  brewer, 
3«.  id. ;  of  the  cook,  3^.  id. ;  thirty  acres  of  oats, 
tied  up  by  the  job,  ]«.  8d. ;  three  acres  of  wheat, 
cut  and  tied  op  by  the  job,  Is.  lid. ;  five  pair  of 
gloves,  &c. 

"  Barley  is  probably  the  grain  which  was  most 
cultivated  by  the  early  Britons.  The  representa- 
tion of  it  occurs  upon  their  coins.'*  It  was  not 
only  the  grain  from  which  their  progenitors,  the 
Cymri,  made  their  bread,  but  from  which  they 
made  their  favorite  beverage,  beer. 

**  Oats  being  well-known  and  cultivated  by  the 
Germans  and  other  continental  nations  when  Pliny 
wrote,  they  were  probably  known  also  to  this  island 
in  the  earliest  ages.  In  all  periods,  even  to  the 
present  time,  bread  made  of  oatmeal  has  been  a 
very  prominent  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  *  In  Lancashire,* 
says  Gerade,  in  1597,  Mt  is  their  chiefest  bread' 
corn,  for  jamrocks,  haver-cakes,  thorffe-cakes,  and 
those  which  are  called  generally  oaten-cakes ;  and 
for  the  most  part  they  call  the  grain  havers  whereof 
they  do  likewise  make  drink  for  want  of  barley.* 
It  is  so  hardy  that  it  is  admirably  calculated  for  a 
eold  climate,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  in 
which  it  will  not  be  productive.  In  southern  eli' 
mates  it  will  not  flourish. 

"  *  Rye,'  says  Gerade,  *  groweth  very  plentifully  in 
the  most  parts  of  Germany  and  Polonia,  as  appear- 
eth  by  the  great  quantity  brought  into  England  in 
times  of  scarcity  of  corn,  as  happened  in  the  year 
1596 ;  and  at  other  times,  when  there  was  a  gene- 
ral want  of  bread-corn,  by  reason  of  the  abundance 
of  rain  that  fell  the  year  before,  whereby  great 
penury  ensued,  as  well  of  cattle,  and  all  other  vic« 
tuals,  as  of  all  manner  of  grain.  It  groweth,  like- 
wise, very  well  in  most  places  of  England,  espe- 
cially towards  the  north.' 

"  Its  hardiness  probably  rendered  it  a  principal 
grain  with  the  early  Britons ;  bot  as  it  is  a  great 
impoverisher  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  grows,  and 
the  grain  makes  very  inferior  bread,  it  is  now  cul- 
tivated to  a  very  small  extent. 

'*  Peas  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
England  from  a  very  early  period ;  but  they  have 
been  much  less  since  the  bean  has  become  a  more 
general  field  crop,  which  it  did  not  till  within  the 
present  centnry.  Lentils  were  brought  to  England 
about  1548.  Gerade  says  he  had  heard  they  were 
cultivated  as  fodder  near  Waterford.    Maize,  or 

'*  Caindea*s  Britannia,  by  Gibaon,  Ixxxviii. 
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Indian  corn,  was  made  known  in  England  in  1663. 
It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  sooth  of  France 
as  a  field  crop,  and  for  the  same  purpose  was  ttied 
in  England  in  1838,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  but  it  has  not  succeeded.  Tares,  in  1566, 
according  to  Ray,  were  grown  as  a  seed  crop,  and 
given  to  horses,  mixed  with  oats  and  peas,  though 
they  were  sometimes  cut  green  as  fodder.  This 
is  now  their  chief  use. 

"  Potatoes  were  introduced  from  South  America, 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  1586.  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  informed 
the  Fellows,  in  1693,  that  his  father  introduced 
them  into  Ireland,  having  received  them  from  Sir 
Walter.^®  It  long  continued  to  be  neglected  by 
gardeners.  In  1663,  however,  attention  was  drawn 
to  its  extensive  culture.  But  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  Royal  Society  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, potatoes  did  not  become  a  field  crop  till  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  They  became  so 
in  Scotland  about  1730,  a  day-laborer  of  the  name 
of  Prentice  having  the  honor  of  first  cultivating 
them  largely  two  years  previously. '  Every  county 
of  England  now  grows  them  extensively.  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  are  particularly  celebrated 
for  them.  In  the  counties  round  London,  espe- 
cially in  Essex,  about  two  thousand  acres  are  an- 
nually cultivated  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with 
this  root. 

'*  Turnips  and  clover,  though  known  in  England 
during  time  immemorial,  were  never  much  cultiva- 
ted in  the  field  before  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  we  mention  them  together,  be- 
cause their  introduction  among  the  farmer's  crops 
caused  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  art  that  it 
ever  received.  In  1 684,  it  is  observed  as  a  modern 
discovery,  *  sheep  fatten  very  well  on  turnips, 
t]^ese  proving  an  excellent  nourishment  for  them 
in  hard  winters,  when  fodder  is  scarce  ;  for  they 
will  not  only  eat  the  greens,  but  feed  on  the  roots 
in  the  ground,  scooping  them  out  even  to  the  very 
skin.'  This  is  the  first  notice  we  have  of  feeding 
off  turnips ;  and  the  same  authority  adds,  '  ten 
acres  sown  with  clover,  turnips,  &c.,  will  feed  as 
many  sheep  as  one  hundred  acres  would  have  done 
before."*  Brown,  Donaldson,  and  all  other  writers 
upon  agriculture,  agree,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
improved  mode  of  cultivating  these  crops  revolu- 
tionized the  art  of  husbandry.  Previously,  light 
soils  could  not  be  cropped  with  advantage ;  there 
was  no  rotation  that  the  judgment  could  approve. 
Tusser,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  following 
homely  lines,  tells  us  that  two  corn  crops  were 
grown  consecutively  and  then  a  fallow ;  and  many 
authorities  could  be  quoted  to  show  that  some  soils 
were  fallowed  on  alternate  years,  so  that  they  af- 
forded only  one  crop  in  two  years. 

"^  MS.  Jonmitl  of  Royal  Society. 
**  Hooghton'a  CoUectiont  on  Husbandry,  &c.,  iv.  142— 
H4. 


"  First  rie  and  then  bailie,  the  ebampion  taiet, 
Or  wheat  before  barlie,  be  champion  waies : 
But  drink  before  bread-oom,  with  Middlnex  men, 
Then  laie  on  more  compas,  and  fallow  ^eo." 

'*  But  now,  by  the  aid  of  green  crops,  a  fallow 
usually  occurs  but  once  in  four  years.  *  Clofer 
and  turnips,'  it  has  been  observed,  *  are  the  two 
main  pillars  of  the  best  courses  of  British  bos- 
bandry :  they  have  contributed  more  to  presene 
and  augment  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  prodaciog 
grain,  to  enlarge  and  improve  breeds  of  cattle  tod 
sheep,  and  to  afford  a  regular  supply  of  botcher's 
meat  all  the  year,  than  any  ether  crops.^  It  wu 
previously  a  difiicult  task  to  support  live  stock 
through  the  winter  and  spring  mouths ;  aod  as  for 
feeding  and  preparing  cattle  and  sheep  for  mukel 
during  these  inclement  seasons,  the  practice  waa 
hardly  thought  of,  and  still  more  rarely  attempted. 

*'  Mangel  wurzel  has  only  been  cultivated  by  the 
farmer  for  a  few  years  past.  Its  chief  advantage 
is,  that  as  it  will  succeed  upon  tenacious  soils 
which  will  not  produce  turnips,  it  enables  farms  io 
which  such  soils  predominate  to  support  a  larger 
quantity  of  live  stock.  Its  cultivation  seems  oo 
the  increase,  its  fattening  qualities  being  good,  the 
produce  heavy,  and  liability  to  failure  small. 

"Hops,  although  indigenous  to  England, were 
little  attended  to,  and  never  employed  in  brewing 
till  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  then,  vbea  thej 
began  to  be  more  used,  the  citizens  of  LoDdoa  pe- 
titioned parliament  to  prevent  them  as  a  niiisaiicr. 
'  It  is  not  many  years  since,'  says  Walter  filiti>i 
writing  in  the  year  1653, '  the  famous  city  of  Los- 
don  petitioned  against  two  nuisances,  and  these 
were  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  of  their  steoch, 
&c.,  and  hops,  in  regard  they  would  spoil  the  taste 
of  drink  and  endanger  the  people.'*' 

"  There  are  many  other  crops  occasionally  culti- 
vated by  the  farmer  which  may  be  enamerated 
here,  and  most  of  them  first  extensively  cultitited 
within  the  last  150  years^  but  which  in  this  plsce 
will  require  no  further  ip^j^ic^ — sucjkas  ibc  arlifici*! 
grasses,  rape,  mustard,  cdiraway,  ooriaoder,  flax, 

hemp,  buck V' heat  or  brank,  teasel,  madder,  saioi- 
foin,  lucerne,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  others. 

"  General  cultivation. — We  have  no  informatioa 
as  to  whether  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  n 
ried  their  modes  of  ploughing  with  the  natore  of 
their  soiL  They  sometimes  ploughed  with  two 
oxen,  sometimes  with  more  ;  acme  plougbmeoi  ^ 
presented  in  very  old  pictures,  evidently  drove  tb< 
team  as  well  as  guided  the  plough ;  bat  it  va^ 
usual  for  them  to  have  a  driver.  There  is  t  Ter^j 
old  Saxon  dialogue  extant,  in  which  a  pJooghmaDi 
in  stating  his  duties,  says,  '  I  go  out  at  dsy-br^^l 
urging  the  oxen  to  the  field,  and  I  yoke  them  t4 
the  plough — ^the  oxen  being  yoked,  and  the  share 
and  coulter  fastened  on,  I  oQght  to  plough  ooe  esi 
tire  field  or  more.    I  have  a  boy  to  threaten  the  oxen 

^'  English  Improver  iBtproved,  ad  ed.  240. 
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with  a  goad,  who  ia  now  hoarse  throagh  cold  and 
bavliog.  J  ought,  also,  to  fill  the  bins  of  the  oxen 
with  hay,  and  water  them,  and  carry  oat  their  soil/*' 
Repeated  ploaghings  and  fallowings,  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  wheat,  was  the  common  practice ;  for  Gi- 
nldos  Cambrensis,  speaking  of  the  Welsh,  says, 
with  aBtooishment, '  they  ploughed  their  lands  only 
oQce  a  year,  in  March  or  April,  in  order  to  sow 
them  with  oats ;  but  did  not,  like  other  farmers, 
ploagh  them  twice  in  summer  and  once  in  winter, 
to  prepare  them  for  wheat/** 

**  lo  a  law  tract,  called  Fleta,  and  written  early 
ii  the  foarteenth  century,  are  given  several  agri- 
cultoral  directions,  especially  upon  dressing  and 
ploQghing  fallows.  In  summer,  the  ploughing  is 
adrised  to  be  only  so  deep  as  to  bury  and  kill  the 
weeds ;  and  the  manure  not  to  be  applied  till  just 
bfforethe  last  ploughing,  which  is  to  be  deep.** 

*' Sowing  was  anciently  performed  in  all  cases 
by  band.  In  the  famous  antique  tapestry  of 
Bayeai,  a  man  is  represented  sowing.  The  seed 
li  contained  in  a  cloth  fastened  round  his  neck,  is 
$i!pported  at  the  other  extremity  by  his  left  arm, 
ao<l  he  scatters  the  seed  with  his  right  hand. 

'*AU  agricultural  writers,  from  the  earliest  era 
to  the  present,  have  recommended  the  seed  to  be 
uaked  in  some  medicament  or  other  previously  to 
sowing.  Virgil  reconunends  oil  and  nitre  for 
beus;  others  direct  the  employment  of  urine ;  and 
Herasbaehius,  who  wrote  in  1570,  mentions  the 
jaiee  of  the  houaeleek.  *  Sow  your  ridges,*  says 
the  nme  antlior,  *  with  an  equal  hand,  and  all  alike 
io  every  place,  letting  your  right  foot,  especially, 
and  jour  band  go  together.  Wheat,  rye,  barley, 
Mis,  and  other  large  seeds  must  be  sown  with  a  full 
^,  hot  rape  seeds  only  with  three  fingers.'** 

"The  tapestry  of  Bayeox,  already  mentioned, 
represents  a  man  harrowing ;  one  harrow  only  he- 
H  employed,  and  one  horse.  In  the  time  of  He- 
f^^hioa,  though  harrowing  was  the  usual  mode 
of  coTering  the  seed,  yet  he  says, '  in  some  places 
it  is  done  with  a  board  tied  to  the  plough.'  Rakes 
seem  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
ftr  the  accurate  researches  of  Mr.  Turner  do  not 
ippear  to  have  discovered  any  mention  of  other 
iopieoeBts  that  were  employed  by  them  for  the 
P»rpo«e," 

''  We  find  no  very  early  mention  made  of  hoeing 
by  any  English  agricoltural  writer.  Though  there 
ue  generally  some  directions  for  '  plucking  up  the 
^ghty  weeds,'  Heresbachios  is  the  first  that  we 
k»e  met  with  who  notices  the  advantage  of  loosen- 
H  the  surface  of  the  soil  about  growing  crops. 
'^metimes/  he  says,  *  raking  is  needful,  which, 
^  ^  spring,  loosens  the  earth  made  olnng  by  the 
cold  of  winter,  and  letteth  in  the  fresh  warmth.  It 
»  best  to  rake  wheat,  barley,  and  beans  twice. 

^Tomer's  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  646,  ed.  5.  **Dc«cript. 
Ca'nbrifc,  e.  rni.  ••  Fleta,  lib.  ii.  c.  73.  "  Googe'a  Hercs- 
SMhras,  246.    •'  Hist.  Asglo'daz.  ii.  544. 
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Moreover,  they  break  asunder  with  a  roller  the 
larger  and  stiffer  clods.'"*  It  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Tull,  1731,  that  the  due  importance  of  this  was 
appreciated. 

'*0f  the  other  operations  of  agriculture,  as 
reaping,  mowing,  stacking,  and  the  like,  there 
seems  no  need  of  making  mention  :  tliey  were  per- 
formed much  in  the  same  way  as  now.  '  Corn,' 
says  the  author  last  quoted, '  should  be  cut  before 
it  is  thorough  hard ;  experience  teacheth  that  if  it 
be  cut  down  in  due  time,  the  seed  will  grow  to  ful- 
ness as  it  lieth  in  the  barn.'**  According  to  Henry 
the  practice  with  our  ancestors  was  for  the  women 
to  thresh  and  the  men  to  reap.** 

*'  Irrigation  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  a 
few  places  in  Britain  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
there  being  meadows  near  Salisbury  which  have 
been  irrigated  from  time  immemorial.  Lord  Bacon 
mentions  it  as  a  practice  well  understood  in  his 
time  (1560 — 1626) ;  and  at  the  same  period,  1610, 
appeared  a  work  by  Robert  Vaughan,  detailing  the 
mode  of '  summer  and  winter  drowning  of  meadows 
and  pastures,  thereby  to  make  those  grounds  more 
fertile  ten  for  one.'  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
close  of  the  last  century  that  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists was  much  aroused  to  the  subject.  The 
writings  of  Bos  well,  Wright,  Western,  and  others, 
between  the  years  1780  and  1824,  partially  awa- 
kened the  farmers  to  the  importance  of  the  prac- 
tice. The  best  examples  of  it  are  to  be  observed 
in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire ;  but  it  is  now  one 
of  the  practices  of  farming  that  is  the  most  unde- 
servedly neglected.  Mr.  Welladvise  was  its  great 
promoter  in  Gloucestershire." 

Judge  Buel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rich  lands  in 
this  country,  notwithstanding  manuring  and  judi- 
cious tillage,  do  deteriorate.  The  average  yield 
in  wheat  of  a  piece  of  land  owned  and  cultivated 
for  20  years  by  him,  near  Geneva,  New  York,  had 
diminished  in  fertility  nearly  one-third,  during  that 
time.  Though  this  fact  is  too  isolated  to  warrant 
general  conclusions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  most 
destructive  system  of  tillage  has  been  applied  to 
many  lands  in  this  country — and  that  some  of  the 
finest  districts,  particularly  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
have  been  completely  desolated  and  laid  waste  by 
it.  But  the  means  of  recuperation  are  abundant, 
and  our  agricultural  resources  almost  unlimited. 
All  other  interests  of  the  country  are  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  former. 

**  *  In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,'  says  a  sensible 
writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  '  we  are,  in  eflfect,  ad- 
vancing the  other  great  interests  of  the  country,  a 
fact  which  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  in  discussing 
any  single  interest  with  ex- parte  views.  We  will 
take  the  mere  subject  of  commerce,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inimicable  to  the  other  interests  of  the 

*'  Googe*8  Heresibacbius,  printed  in  1578,  256. 
"*  Googe's  Heresbachius,  406. 
*<"  Hist,  of  Britain,  vi.  173. 
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nation,  and  what  a  mighty  spring  is  given  to.  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country  by  agricultural  enter- 
prise, looking  at  the  actual  condition  of  the  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  products  upon  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  commercial  communication,  both  at  the 
east  and  west.     How  large  a  portion  of  the  freights 
is  furnished  by  the  agriculture  of  the  south  to  the 
ships  which  are  continually  plying  from  its  ports  to 
the  inland  ports  of  our  own  territory,  and  to  the 
prominent  cotton  markets  abroad.    Of  the  yessels 
that  are  daily  taking  io  their  cargoes  in  the  har- 
bors of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  in- 
terrening  ports,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  principal 
portion  of  those  freights  is  deriTcd  from  the  cot- 
ton, sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  as  well  as  the  other 
agricultural  staples  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi:  and  we  find  the  numerous  steam  ships 
and  flat  boats  which  ply  upon  that  river  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  are  laden  with  the  agricultu- 
ral products  of  the  states  that  border  its  banks,  or 
that  are  sent  down  through   the  interior  by  the 
Ohio.     The  commerce  of  the  lakes  is  maintained, 
moreover,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  transportation 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  great  states  of 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  lying  upon  their  bor- 
ders, to  the  eastern  markets  :  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  canal  and  rail-road  transportation  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  states  as  well  as  our  coast- 
wise trade.     Furthermore,  if  we  examine  the 
decks  and  holds  of  the  ships  which  are  constantly 
setting  sail  from  our  commercial  towns  both  at  the 
east  and  south,  we  find  that  agriculture  supplies 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cargoes  which  are  exported 
abroad.    It  is  agriculture  indeed  which  gives  life- 
blood  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  is  doubtless  as  important  to  the  solid  vigor  of 
commercial  enterprise  as  nutritions  food  to  the 
health  of  the   human  body.     Withdraw  this  re- 
source from  our  commerce,  and  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries of  the  commercial  system  would  sink  into  a 
state  of  collapse,  exhibiting  the  cadaverous  and 
pallid   hue   of  disease  and  starvation.     Of  the 
amount  of  the  several  species  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts yielded  by  the  country,  we  are  furnished 
with  full  data  by  the  statistioal  returns,  which  al- 
though perhaps  not  entirely  accurate,  present  as 
complete  a  statement  as  could,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  furnished.     By  a  table  compiled 
from  these  returns,  it  appears  that  we  have  pro- 
duced during  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  June, 
1840,  the  products,  a  statement  of  which  we  here 
subjoin,  with  their  amount. 


Cereal  Grams 

No.  of  bushels  of  wheal 
barley 


lye 

buckwbe«t 
Indian  Corn 


Various  Crops, 

No.  of  pounds  of  wool 
■  hops 

wax 


Live  Stock, 


Horses  and  males       .... 

Neat  cattle 

Sheep  

Swine         ...... 

Poultry  of  aii  kinds,  estimated  raluc  - 


4,333.660 
14,971»566 
19,311,374 
26,301,293 
$9,344,410 


Bushels  of  potatoes 

Tons  of  hay        ... 

Tons  of  hemp  and  flax 

Tobacco^  CoUoftt  Sugar,  4-c. 

Pounds  of  tobacco  gathered 

rice    - 

cotton  gathered 

silk  cocoons 

sugar  made 

Cords  of  wood  sold     - 

Value  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy 

'■ orchard 


64,8Z3;zn 

4,161^ 

123,071^1 

16,645^: 

7^1.743 
377,531,875 


35,803,114 

i;»8^ 

106,298,060 

10,24^.108 
95,251 


219.163319 

eO,84l.422 

790,47'';:'J 

6i,:oe 

155,100.*« 

6,068,W1 

$33,787.0W 

$7,236^ 

124,734 

$29,023^) 


Gallons  of  wine  made 

Value  of  home  made  or  family  goods 

<*  Few  would  believe  it,  yet  such  is  the  tnith, 
that  the  Indian  com  raised  in  Tennessee  is  Detrl; 
three  times  the  amount  raised  in  PeonsylTtoia, 
and  more  than  four  times  the  quantity  prodaced  io 
the  great  State  of  New  York;  and  yet Tcaoeasec, 
in  the  north,  is  hardly  looked  upon  as  ao  agncnl* 
tural  State.  By  the  table  furnished  below,  it  will 
be  seen  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  of 
Indian  com  is  raised  in  the  daTe-holdiog  States- 
and  of  this  quantity  but  a  very  small  poitioQ » 
exported.  It  is  the  great  staple  for  the  food  of  lU 
classes— and  for  beast  as  well  as  man.  Is  tbe« 
States,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  a  eompanurdy 
small  amount  of  wheat  is  raised,  though  the  eropt 
of  oats  are  large.  The  great  wheat-groving 
States  are  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  ud 
Virginia,  as  appears  by  the  following  table,  which 
has  reference  to  the  crops  of  1839.  These  ve 
probably  still  the  greatest  in  this  respect,  tkoogii 
it  is  known  they  have  been  greatly  gained  on  the 
past  two  years  by  Illinois  and  Micbigao.  The 
table,  as  it  stands,  is  an  interesting  one  to  all  per- 
sons, but  especially  so  to  farmers.  It  will  be  «cn 
that  Tennessee  is  the  banner  State  io  com ;  Ohio 
in  wheat,  and  New  York  in  oato ;  while  in  the 
aggregate  of  these  three  principal  gratDSt  Ohios 
the  banner  State  of  the  Union— Penasylnai* 
rating  No.  5  in  the  list.  New  England  suods 
very  low  in  the  scale,  in  both  eora  and  wheat,  tnd 
not  very  high  up  in  oats.  MassaebosettsaadCoo- 
nectient  are  both  bdow  little  Debware  in  their 
product  of  wheat  and  com.  The  followiog  tahte 
shows  the  product  of  eaeh  State  in  1839*  >»!  ^ 
aggregate  bushels  of  the  different  kinds,  exceptitf 
rice,  buckwheat  and  barley— 4heir  eolmre  beiof 
not  very  extensive— the  entire  yield  of  rice  beiig 
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bat  eighteen  ind  a  half  milhons  of  bushels ;  baok- 
wbeatseveo  and  a  quarter  millioiis,  and  barley  four 
isd  one-eighth  miUiona. 


TeBBMsea 

Tirpnia 

Ohio 

lodiana 

N.  Carolina 

lAiaois 

AUiiama 

Georgia 

Hittoah 

S.CtfX)liaa 

Penna. 

Misstetippi 

Kew  York 

Maryland 

Liraiictana 

irkansai 

N.Jeraej 

Mi«'higan 

Dclavare 

Conaecl. 
lova 
N.  Uasip. 

Maiae 
Ftonda 
Rhode  Is. 
Wiscontin 
DiB.ofGoL 


Com. 


44,966,188 

39,847,120 

34,577,591 

33.668.144 

28,158,887 

28,898,763 

32,684,21] 

20,947,004 

20.905,121 

17,332,584 

14,722,806 

14.240,022 

13,161,237 

10,972,286 

8,233,086 

5,952,912 

4,846,6321 

4.361,975 

2,277.039 

2,099,359 

1,809,192 

1,500.441 

1.406,241 

1,162.572 

1,110;678 

950,528 

898,974 

450,498 

379,359 

39,485 


Wheal. 


377,531. 87f  I  H,823,272 


4,569,692 

4,803,152 

10,109,716 

16,571,661 

4,049,375 

1,960,855 

3,335,393 

828,05i 

1,801,83C 

1,037,386 

968,354 

13,213,077 

196,626 

12,286.418 

3,345,783 

60 

105,878 

774,203 

2,157,108 

315,168 

157,923 

87,009 

154,693 

422,124 

495,800 

848,161 

412 

3,098 

212,116 

819,859 


Oats. 


7,035,67fc 

7,155,974 

13.451,062 

14,303,103 

5,981,805 

3,193.941 

4,968,008 

1,406,358 

1,610,030 

2,234,937 

1.486,208 

20,641,819 

668.624 

20.675,847 

3,534,211 

107,353 

189.558 

3,083,524 

2,114,051 

927,045 

1,319,680 

1,453,262 

206,385 

1,296.114 

2,222,584 

1,076,400 

13,829 

171.517 

406,514 

156,072 


Aggregate. 


123.071.341 


56,691,3i8 

51,806,246 

58,187.369 

64,630.908 

38,186,867 

29,018,559 

30,957,612 

23,181,409 

24,316.982 

20,604,847 

17,177,367 

48,094.918 

14.026.487 

43,934,551 

15.113,070 

6,060,325 

5,142,068 

8,119,702 

6,578,198 

•S,44v,vli«F 

3,286,795 

3.040.712 

1,777,319 

2,880,810 

3,838,062 

2,875.098 

913,215 

625.118 

997.989 

416,416 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


585,426,488 


''The  abore,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  return 
fn  the  year  1839.  The  crops  of  the  present  year 
it  is  eatimated  have  exceeded  those  enumerated 
>boTe,  at  least  one-third.  It  is  not  immoderate  to 
set  the  yield  of  1842  down  at  800,000,000  bushels, 
tbe  whole  of  which  in  price  would  average  about 
the  average  selling  price  of  corn,  or  foity  cents 
per  bushel ;  which  gives  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
tkree  hundred  and  twenty  nUUians  of  doUarSf  as 
tbe  worth  of  the  present  yearns  grain  crops,  ezolu- 
•ire  of  lye,  buckwheat,  and  barley — which,  ac- 
cordiag  to  the  same  calculation,  is  worth  about 
uiteeu  millions  dollars  more,  giving  a  grand  total 
of  three  hondredtand  thirty-six  millions!!  This 
i*  indeed  a  great  country,  and  in  nothing  greater 
tJiao  its  agricultural  resources,  which  are  but  par- 
tially eoamteaied  above,  and  which,  too,  have 
^ly  begun  to  develope  themselves." 

The  agriculture  of  Flanders  is  perhaps  in  a  more 
improved  state  than  that  of  any  other  country — an 
ttre  of  ground  there,  being  capable  of  supporting 
A  man. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  publica- 
^0'  It  ia  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings, 
vkI  coDtaios  just  that  sort  of  practical  and  useful 
iaformation,  which  is  most  calculated  to  assist  and 
P^c^M  the  intelligent  fanner.  Its  scope  is  of  the 
widest  range— embracing  all  subjects  in  either  of 
^  three  kingdoms — ^Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mi- 
'^enl— leUting  immediately  to  this  branch  of  in- 
<^<tttry.  It  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  | 
&  Morris. 


FOR  THE  aOYERNMENT  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED 

'  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Meuenger, 

Dear  Sir  : — For  several  years  past,  your  jour- 
nal has  been  characterized  by  a  healthful  Naval 
feeling,  and  many  of  its  pages  have  been  given  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  Navy.  On 
this  account,  though  I  have  not  written  on  Naval 
subjects,  I  respectfully  offer  the  following  remarks 
for  publication,  leaving  you  to  judge  whether  they 
fall  within  your  plan  or  not. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  (1824,)  the  lamented 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  one  of  his  reports  to  Congress,  stated  that 
the  Navy  was  in  want  of  a  system  of  Rules  and 
Regulations,  and  that  the  laws  which  governed 
it,  were  defective,  and  required  revision.  The 
laws  under  which  courts-martial  act,  were  imper- 
fect, because,  the  penalties  attached  to  them,  are 
indefinite ;  and  so  much  discretion  and  such  wide 
latitude  are  given  to  these  tribunals,  that  the  same 
offence  committed  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, was  scarcely  ever  punished  twice  in 
the  same  way.  This  subject  was  again  and  again 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by  his  successors 
up  to  the  present  hour;  but  the  laws  still  remain 
unchanged,  and  the  Navy  is  still  without  a  system 
of  Rules  and  Regulations. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1833,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
assemble  a  board  of  Navy  officers,  (Captains,)  to 
revive  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Navy.  This 
board  was  convened  under  Commodore  Rogers  as 
its  president,  and  was  known  as  the  Board  of  Re- 
vision. On  the  19th  of  November,  1835,  aAer 
being  a  whole  year  engaged  in  this  duty,  the  Board 
reported  progress ;  and  the  result  of  its  labors  up 
to  that  time,  was  submitted  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval. Owing  to  their  imperfections,  the  officers 
of  almost  all  grades  in  the  Navy,  opposed  them  ;  and 
especially  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  medical 
corps,  these  rules  and  regulations  were  not  ap- 
proved. Various  attempts  were  afterwards  made, 
at  successive  sessions,  to  get  them  enacted  into 
laws,  but  without  success.  In  1841,  Mr.  Paulding, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  caused  the  labors  of  the 
Board  of  Revision  to  be  revised ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  expiration  of  his  tenure  of  office,  they  would 
have  been  put  into  operation  under  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  His  neighbor,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  long  back  as 
1823,  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of  the 
Army,  *' General  Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,^*  which  were  revised  by  Major  Gene- 
ral Scott,  and  printed  at  Washington,  1825,  forming 
an  octavo  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages.  In 
1841,  a  revised  edition  of  the  "  Rules  and  Regula- 
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tions  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States*'  was  is- 
saed  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department, 
accompanied  by  an  order  that  all  its  provisions 
should  be  observed  by  the  Army,  and  any  unneces- 
sary departure  from  them  would  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  law.  Time  has  shown  that  this  plan 
has  been  efficient  in  the  Army ;  and  the  example  Is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Navy 
Department. 

The  code  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Paulding,  was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  with  a  recommendation  that  it 
should  not  be  approved.  At  the  same  session,  1841- 
'43,  the  Secretary  asked  of  Congress  authority  to 
constitute  a  Board  of  Naval  officers,  composed  of  two 
individuals  from  each  grade  of  commission  officers, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  code  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  approval  at  its  next  ensuing  session. 
But  the  measure  was  opposed,  I  believe,  by  Mr. 
Adams,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  constitutional 
for  Congress  to  delegate  its  legislative  powers; 
that  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  give  power  to 
other  Boards  to  form  laws  on  other  sabjects.  The 
result  of  the  debate  was,  that  the  legislative  power 
was  unconstitutionally  (1)  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  directed  to  prepare  a  system  of 
rules  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval. 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  34th  of  May, 
1843,  Mr.  Upshur  presented  to  Congress  a  system 
of  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Navy,  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Naval  affatirs,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1843.  In  his  report  accompanying  these  rules, 
dated  January  13, 1843,  Mr.  Upshur  says :  "  much 
of  this  duty,  however,  related  to  matters  so  purely 
technical,  that  I  did  not  venture  to  rely  upon  my 
own  views  in  regard  to  them,  but  availed  myself 
of  the  best  information  I  could  obtain  from  officers 
of  the  Navy,  on  whose  intelligence,  experience, 
and  knowledge,  I  could  rely  with  confidence.  The 
code  now  presented  is  the  result  of  their  labors, 
conjointly  with  ray  own.  The  rules,  as  prepared 
by  myself,  were  submitted  to  their  revision  and  con- 
nection, and  others  were  added  by  them,  on  sub- 
jects which  none  bat  seamen  understand,  and  which, 
for  that  reason,  I  had  forborne  to  touch.  As  offi- 
cers of  acknowledged  merit  in  the  diffisrent  grades 
of  the  service  were  engaged  on  this  duty,  the  fact 
that  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  as  now  presented, 
are  approved  by  all  of  them,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption they  are  right." 

It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  Board 
of  officers,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Upshur,  was  com- 
posed of  a  captain,  a  commander,  a  lieutenant  and 
a  purser,  but  no  surgeon,  the  place  of  the  latter 
being  represented  by  a  manuscript  code  of  Roles 
and  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Navy,  prepared  under  directions 
of  the  Secretary,  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 


medicine  and  surgery.  For  reasons  which  it  ii 
presumed  this  Board  of  officers  can  give,  this  mino- 
script  was  not  respected  at  all,  but  all  its  most  sala^ 
tary  provisions  were  peremptorily  rejected;  and, 
as  has  invariably  happened  with  all  the  reTising 
Boards,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  made  for  medical 
officers  were  calculated,  both  in  spirit  and  letter, 
to  degrade,  if  not  insult  them.  For  this  reason, 
opposition  was  made  to  their  approval  by  medicti 
officers  through  their  friends  in  Congress,  and  the 
code  was  rejected,  in  spite  of  a  surreptitious  attempt 
made  at  the  last  hour  to  enact  them  into  law. 

One  more  remark  on  the  history  of  the  regula* 
tions  ;  Mr.  Upshur,  who  has  ever  evinced  a  strong 
desire  to  foster  the  Navy,  and  do  justice  to  a)i,  is 
not  responsible  for  the  objectionable  features  of 
this  code ;  for  it  is  firmly  believed  his  coDfidenee 
was  in  some  manner  misled.  In  proof  of  Mr.  Vp- 
shur's  desire  to  hear  all  parties  concerned,  he  re- 
ferred Dr.  Bartends  code  of  Regulations  to  a  Board 
of  five  surgeons  which  happened  to  be  assembled 
for  the  examination  of  assistant  surgeons  for  pro- 
motion. It  was  carefully  examined  and  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  its  whole  spirit  embodied  in  a  system 
of  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his  examination. 

It  may  be  now  asked,  why  has  there  been  so  moeii 
difficulty  in  devising  a  wholesome  code  of  Rego- 
lationsfor  the  Navy,  that  twenty  years  should  have 
passed  away,  without  this  object  being  attaioed ! 

The  prominent  reason  is,  that  the  technicalities 
of  the  Navy  are  so  generally  unknown  to  citizens, 
that  no  Secretary  has  possessed  the  kind  of  Imov- 
ledge  to  enable  him  to  act  on  the  subject ;  and,  oi 
this  account,  the  matter  has  fallen  exclosively  into 
the  hands  of  captains  of  the  Navy.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  these  officers  have  not  been 
able  or  willing  to  perceive  Ae  utility  of  any  nil« 
which  did  not  place  all  power,  all  privilege,  all 
responsibility  and  every  opportunity  of  credit,  w 
their  own  exclusive  control.  Such  is  the  clear 
inference  from  th^  acts  of  dl  Boards  of  HevisJM 
composed  of  captains;  but  it  is  not  my  design  to 
imply  that  this  obtusenesa  or  illiberality  belongs  to 
every  member  of  that  most  deservedly  distinguished 
grade. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  last  code  prepared, 
will  show  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  intclligeK« 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  have  been  usually  devil- 
ed ;  and  it  will  also  show  the  propriety  of  resorting  to 
the  very  judicious  and  efficient  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Upshur,  of  forming  a  mixed  commission  in 
which  all  grades  of  commission  officers  shall  be 
fully  represented. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  regulations  is  on  the 
subject  of  rank  and  command. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  first  chapter  sayi, 
«  The  civil  officers  of  the  Navy  shall  have  asaiiw- 
lated  rank  with  sea-offioers  of  the  Navy.** 
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Tbe  contest  shows  that  the  word  **  citU*'  is  made 
ippiieable  to  sorgeoiis,  parsers,  chaplains,  secreta- 
lies,  profimoTB  of  oaathematics,  passed  assistaet 
MJgeoDs,  assistant  surgeons,  clerks.  But  without 
uy  disrespect  to  the  Board,  I  think  the  term  is 
totally  inspplicable,  because,  according  to  the  estab- 
Halted  meaoiog  of  the  word,  it  can  be  applied  only 
to  persoDs  wbo  do  not  belong  to  any  military  body 
or  coouDaoity,  and  as  all  the  persons  named  are 
attached  to  a  branch  of  the  military  service  of  the 
eooQtry)  known  as  the  Navy,  and  as  they  all  wear 
a  military  badge  or  uniform,  and  are  subject  to 
niHtary  asages  and  laws,  and  to  trial  by  courts- 
martial,  they  ought  not  to  be  called  "  civil  officers.'^ 
Strictly  speaking,  the  only  civil  officers  of  the 
Nary  are  Navy  agents.  Navy  store-keepers.  Naval 
coDstroctors,  sod  perhaps  engineers,  wbo  are  not 
nitject  to  military  law  or  trial  by  courts-martial. 
It  is  aopposed  that  the  term  **  civil  officers,"  even 
oaed  in  a  technical  sense,  has  excited  an  unhappy 
iiflneoce  upon  the  interests  of  the  persons  thus  de- 
aigoated  in  the  Navy. 

"The  term  **  assimilated"  is  used  technically, 
aad  probably  means  *'  made  to  resemble,"  and  when 
applied,  as  above,  signifies  an  anomaly— a  sort  of 
nok  made  to  resemble  rank,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
bod  of  rank  which  is  correlative  to  lineal  or  true 
nok— Assimulated  or  counterfeit  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  word. 

''Sea-officer"  is  another  term  employed  in  a 
techoical  sense,  and  is  used  to  designate  captains, 
MminandeFS,  lieutenants,  passed-midshipmen,  mid- 
sbipnen,  masters,  boatswains,  gunners,  carpen- 
^j  sail-makers,  and  none  others.  But  this  is 
Dot  a  perfectly  legitimate  application,  because  all 
<^ers  who  serve  at  sea,  are  sea-officers ;  and 
peculiarity  of  duty  or  avocation  certainly  gives 
those  80  named,  no  exclusive  title  to  the  epithet. 
fveo  on  this  ground,  the  purser  at  any  rate,  who 
QsuaOy  conmiands  the  berth-deck  division,  and  su- 
periDtesds  the  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  battery 
io  tiiae  of  battle,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  term 
aea-officer,  and  by  no  means  to  that  of  civil  officer. 
^mali  as  these  matters  may  seem  to  many,  they 
are  really  important.  According  to  strict  and  defi- 
fiite  use  of  language,  those  persons  who  are  styled 
acaroffieers  should  be  called  official  military  sea^ 
oict>.  They  should  be  called  so,  because  they  are 
in  faet,  seamen  serving  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
aa  they  hold  the  situation  of  officers  among  mili- 
ary men  serving  on  board  ship,  they  are  by  this 
tenn  pretty  definitely  described,  and  also  distin- 
^iabed  from'  seamen  employed  in  the  commercial 
ftarioe. 

It  is  costomary  too,  to  speak  of  surgeons,  pur- 
sers and  some  others,  as  *'  non*combatants,"  just  as 
if  ibeir  services  in  action  contributed  nothing  to 
^  sQccess  of  a  fight  or  battle  at  sea. 

The  sense  given  by  official  military  seamen  to 
the  terms  "*  eivU  officer,"  "  aoB-eombatant,"  "  idler» 
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"  sea-officer,"  "  assimilated  rank,"  &c. — is  attribu- 
table to  arrogance  and  a  false  estimate  placed  upon 
their  own  intrinsic  value,  which  they  themselves 
would  speedily  discover  if  they  were  called  upon 
to  serve  and  fight  in  a  frigate  for  a  few  months, 
without  association  with  those  grades  of  Navy 
officers,  which  they  habitually  designate  by  terms, 
which,  if  applied  to  themselves,  \hey  would  con- 
sider derogatory. 

The  article  under  consideration  gives  assimi- 
lated, that  is,  correlative  rank,  to  the  grades  asso- 
ciated with  military  seamen,  as  follows : 

Surgeons,  1 

Pursers,      >  with  Lieutenants. 

Chaplains,  ) 

Profe^rs  of  Mathematics,  \  "**  **"'«»• 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeons,  with  Second  Masters. 
Assistant  Surgeons,  with  Passed  Midshipmen. 
Clerks,  with  Midshipmen. 

But  afler  assigning  this  rank,  it  declares  "  on  all 
occasions  the  sea-offieors  shall  take  precedence  of 
civil  officers  of  the  same  assimilated  rank,"  which 
virtually  takes  away  any  advantage  the  civil  offi- 
cers might  derive  from  possessing  rank  of  any  kind, 
whether  mock  or  real.  And  in  the  case  of  assis- 
tant surgeons,  the  rank  proposed  is  a  mockery,  for 
the  preceding  article  declares  that  *'^  No  officer  of 
any  rank  below  that  of  a  second-master,  shall  be 
entitled  to  exercise  any  authority  or  command  over 
any  other  officer  of  the  same  or  of  an  inferior 
rank" — consequently,  even  by  these  regulations. 
Assistant  Surgeons  have  virtually  no  rank,  because 
they  are  assimilated  with  Passed-Midshipmen,  who, 
being  below  second-masters,  are  below  the  privi- 
leges of  rank. 

The  Regulations  do  not  assign  any  relation  or 
precedence  among  the  grades  of  civil  officers,  but 
agglomerate  them,  by  providing  that,  "  The  civil 
officers  of  the  Navy,  of  the  same  assimilated  rank, 
shall  take  precedence  of  each  other  according  to 
the  date  of  commission."  Consequently  surgeons, 
pursers  and  chaplains  rank  with  each  other  pre- 
cisely as  they  should,  were  they  all  surgeons,  or 
all  pursers,  or  all  chaplains.  One  objection  to  this 
arrangement  is,  that  the  surgeon  gains  nothing  in 
rank  for  the  five  or  ten  years  he  must  serve  in  the 
subordinate  grades  of  passed-assistant  and  assistant 
surgeon.  If  two  individuals  of  the  same  age,  enter 
the  Navy  on  the  same  day,  one  as  an  assistant  sur- 
geon, and  the  other  as  purser  or  chaplain,  when 
the  assistant  surgeon  is  made  a  surgeon,  the  purser 
or  chaplain  will  rank  him  at  least  Axe  years,  and  it 
will  be  probably  ten.  Does  not  this  give  a  greater 
advantage  to  the  commission  of  a  purser  or  chap- 
lain, than  it  ought  to  possess  over  that  of  a  sur- 
geon t  If  this  matter  were  settled  according  to 
the  British  table  of  precedence,  we  should  see  a 
very  different  relative  position ;  for,  according  to 
it, — and  this  subject  has  been  thorougly  studied  in 
'  England — ^hoth  the  grades  of  surgeon  and  chap^'* 
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Iftio  would  precede  that  of  parser,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  degrrees  of  universities  give  their  owners 
a  dignity  or  consideration  higher  than  those,  not 
noble,  who  do  not  possess  such  degrees.  But  as 
we  do  not  acknowledge  any  legal  precedence  what- 
ever in  civil  life,  it  may  be  considered  idle  to  refer 
to  British  authority  to  sustain  the  position,  even  in 
argument.  There  is,  however,  one  ground,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  strictly  in  accordance  with  military 
principle,  which  gives  surgeons  a  very  strong,  if 
not  incontestible  claim  to  precedence  of  pursers.  I 
mean  the  age  of  the  commission ;  for  it  is  to  be 
l)orne  in  mind,  that  prior  to  the  year  1813,  pursers 
were  warrant  and  not  commission  officers,  and  sur- 
geons as  well  as  assistant  surgeons  were  always 
commissioned. 

There  is  another  anomalous  arrangement  in  the 
relative  position  of  other  *'  civil  officers."  Passed 
and  other  assistant  surgeons  are  commissioned  by 
the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  tenor  and  terms  of  Iheir  commissions  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  every  other  com- 
mission officer  of  the  Navy.  Secretaries  are  ap- 
pointed only  by  commanders-in-chief  of  squadrons 
for  the  term  of  their  respective  cruises ;  and  profes- 
sors of  mathematics,  (who  were  not  many  years 
ftge  styled  school-masters,  and  still  discharge  the 
same  duties)  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  until  recently  were  not  considered  to  be 
permanently  attached  to  the  service.  Notwith- 
standing this  striking  difference  in  the  manner  of 
appointment  and  their  comparative  claims  to  con- 
eideration.  Passed  and  other  Assistant  surgeons, 
with  commissions  in  their  pockets,  are  inferior  to 
the  commodore^s  secretary  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. 

In  the  next  article  (5th)  we  read  :  "Marine  offi- 
cers will  command  each  other  and  the  marines,  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  military  duties  and  police  of 
their  detachments,  according  to  their  relative  rank ; 
and  surgeons  shall  have  authority  to  direct  and 
regulate  the  professional  duties  and  practice  of  as- 
sistant surgeons  :  Provided,  That,  in  all  cases,  the 
orders  given  by  such  marine  officer  and  surgeons 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  general  regulations 
of  the  Navy,  and  of  their  commanding  sea-officer  !'* 
To  say  nothing  about  making  the  words  *'  will,"  and 
*^  shall  have,"  synonymous,  let  us  analyze  this  spe- 
cimen of  nautical  legislation,  without  reference  to 
grammatical  construction. 

Suppose  yourself  a  surgeon  seeking  to  know 
what  is  your  power  or  authority,  you  will  see, 
*' surgeons  shall  have  authority  to  direct — (why 
not  say,  surgeons  will  direct  t) — and  regnlate  the 
pro/eesional  duties  and  practice  of  assistant  sui^ 
geons,"  provided  the  orders  given  by  surgeons,  in 
all  cases,  "  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  general 
regulations"  "of  their  commanding  sea-officer!" 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  board,  if  it 
ivaily  thought  on  the  snbjoct  at  all,  imagined  there 


might  arise  a  difference  of  opinioD  bstwesa  a  mt- 
geon  and  a  commanding  officer  as  to  the  munet  in 
which  assistant  surgeons  should  praetiee  sod  dis- 
charge their  professional  duties,  and  tberefote  (pio- 
videnttally  for  the  sick  no  donbt)  it  prepared  a  role, 
and  placed  the  right  of  decision  in  the  hands  of  tke 
captain.  Is  it  within  the  range  of  possibility  tint 
any  "commanding  sea-officer"  will  e?sr  asrame 
the  responsibility  of  forming  "  general  legulalioDs'^ 
which  will,  in  any  way,  affect  "  the  profesatooil 
duties  and  practice"  of  surgeons  or  assistant  soi- 
geons  in  the  Navy  1 

Does  not  svch  a  rule  as  this  transfer,  in  a  degree, 
the  responsibility  of  medical  practice  to  ^com* 
manding  sea-officers  ?"  Is  it  politic  to  make  up- 
tains,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for  the  pie- 
fessional  duties  and  practice  of  medical  officers^ 
Is  it  to  be  presumed,  they  possess  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  conectoen 
or  incorrectness  of  medical  or  surgical  practice! 
Certainly  not.  Then,  if  they  igoorantly  arrogate 
such  knowledge  to  themselves,  ought  they  not  to 
be  ranked  with  grannies  and  old  women,  who 
always  fancy  they  know  more  about  diseases  aod 
hurU  than  the  doctor,  until  they  are  sick  or  bon 
themselves,  when  they  are  usually  not  unwilling  (« 
admit  their  own  iosnfficieney  1 

But  the  mMt  objectionable  feature  of  the  artide 
is,  that  it  here  indirectly  imposes  a  dotj  on  '*cooh 
manding  sea-officers"  to  make  "geoecal  lej^ilt- 
tions;"  and  it  farther  anticipates  that  they  viU 
have  the  power  and  disposition  to  make  rales  eoB- 
trary  to  the  "  general  regalations  of  the  Nary.'* 

We  shall  again  recur  to  the  subject  of  rank  isd 
command  in  the  sequel. 

The  second  chi^r  relates  to  commaoders-io- 
chief  and  flag-captains,  &c. 

The  fourth  article  of  this  chapter  pfovides,  tiist 
aU  requisitions  for  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  vessels 
mast  be  approved  by  the  commanding  officer  be- 
fore the  articles  can  be  fumislied ;  and  directs  thit^ 
"  The  approving  officer  must,  in  aU  cases,  satisfy 
himself  that  the  articles  and  quantity  reqoired«si« 
necessary  for  the  poblic  service,  or  conformable  ts 
such  allowances  as  are  or  shall  be  establi^ed.'^ 

As  the  rule  stands,  approving  officers  mast  pos- 
sess an  amount  and  extent  of  knowledge  that  it » 
hardly  fair  to  expect  them  to  have.  They  sbosld 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  aU  the  mianiic  sod 
details  of  the  trades  of  carpenter,  smith,  sailmaker, 
caulker,  rigger,  and  be  able  to  correctly  estimsie 
the  rate  of  wear  and  tear,  ander  varioos  dream' 
stances,  for  any  given  time,  of  wood  and  iron  work, 
cordage,  canvass,  &c.— or  how  can  they  conscieB- 
tioasly  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  weight  of  cord- 
age, measure  of  canvass,  &e.,  that  the  pshhe  ser 
vice  may  require  % 

A  little  reflection  will  show  this  rale  reqoiies 
commanding  officers  to  dischaiige  a  doty  wbieb, 
very  few,  if  any^  are  oompeteiit  to  peiferm.   ^  ^ 
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oouuDanding^  officer  b  sofficieDtly  well  acquainted 

witii  ntaticti  mediciDe  to  decide  oa  the  kind  and 
ipmlity  of  articles  in  the  sQigeon^a  department^ 
oecenuyfbr  the  pablic  aerricel  To  discharge 
this  put  of  the  duty  imposed,  he  mast  rely  npon 
tJiejodgineot  and  integrity  of  the  surgeon,  at  any 
me  uDtil  tables  of  allowances  for  medicines,  &c. 
be  estehlished ;  and,  even  then,  he  might  find  it  dif- 
ficoJt  to  ascertain  whether  a  medical  requisition  be 
io  confonnity  to  them. 

This  part  of  the  responsibility,  namely,  for  the 
kiod  and  quantity  of  articles,  should  rest  imme- 
djaldy  with  the  surgeon,  even  if  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  be  with  the  eonunanding  officer,  and 
tlie  BQrgeoD  should  be  held  accountable  by  some 
one  whose  edacation  enables  him  to  understand 
loch  accoQDts— a  fleet  surgeon,  surgeon  of  a  sta- 
tioQ,  or  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  medicine  and  sur- 
geij.  We  have  known  an  article  stricken  from  a 
argeoo'a  requisition  by  a  cpmmodore,  when  written 
is  Eogliah,  which,  when  put  into  Doctors^  Latin, 
«ras  not  objected  to., 

To  take  away  this  sort  of  accountability  from  a 
suieon,  and  impose  it  on  an  officer  who  is  unac- 
^oaioted  with  the  subject,  must  de  facto,  destroy 
ill  reapoosibility  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The 
commaiidiog  officer  is  made  to  assume  the  suvgeon^s 
KspoDsibility ;  consequently,  if  there  be  any  thing 
vTOQg,be  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
oo  which  he  ought  to  be  acquitted. 

Chapter  III,  describes  the  duties  of  oomman- 
<^  of  vessels,  and  with  considerable  minuteness 
prescribes  the  general  internal  police  of  ships-of- 

The  third  article  of  this  chapter  declares,  that 
the  commander  of  a  Teasel  "  shall  immediately  pre- 
pare sach  internal  regulations  for  the  general  pol^e 
^  the  vessel  under  his  command,  as  he  may  think 
Mcesiary ;  but,  when  under  the  command  of  asnpe- 
nor  officer,  he  shall  submit  the  same  for  his  approval 
ormodification." 

The  general  police  of  vessels  is  regulated  in  very 
ffiuj  articles  of  the  code ;  and  this  article  is,  there- 
fore, both  unneceasary  and  injudicious,  because  it 
gives  to  commanding  officers  a  discretionary  power 
which  they  should  not  possess.  Some  of  them 
may  understand  ''  general  police"  to  mean  a  great 
<ieal  inore  than  is  here  intended. 

The  general  police  of  all  vessels  should  be  the 
^^o» ;  and  can  be,  if  proper  Rules  and  Regula* 
^Ds  be  devised  on  this  subject.  Little  or  no  arbi* 
^  discretion,  at  least  on  such  subjects,  should  be 
giren  to  commanders;  they  will  all  exercise  it 
P^^Httptly  enough  in  cases  of  emergency,  under  the 
naioral  law  ex  necessitate  reu 

(^bapter  lY,  relates  to  the  duties  of  "  executive" 
aad  •*  watch-officers."  The  last  article  requires 
ibatthe  watch-officer  'I  shall  be  particular  in  making 
in  the  usual  reports  to  the  captain  or  executive 
officer/'  and  that  "  be  shall  be  particular  in  seeing 


that  all  the  usual  honors  and  etiquette  of  a  man-of- 
war  are  strictly  observed." 

This  is  clearly  a  provision  for  the  perpetuation 
and  observance  of  usages,  no  matter  whether  good 
or  bad ;  and  as  there  may  be  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  usage  in  the  service,  on  all 
points,  and  as  there  may  be  some  things  usual, 
contrary  to  the  discretionary  Regulations  of  the 
commander,  the  article  is  likely  to  become  the 
source  of  difficulties  and  consequently  courts-mar- 
tial. A  proper  system  of  Regulations  should  con- 
tain a  definite  statement  of  the  kind  and  nature  of 
reports  to  be  made,  and  also  describe  clearly  what 
honors  and  etiquette  are  to  be  observed. 

Chapter  Y,  relates  to  the  duties  of  roaster,  and 
changes  one  of  the  usages  of  the  service,  which 
will  also  change  or  render  unnecessary  perhaps 
certain  "  usual  reports."  The  log-book,  which 
has  been  heretofore  kept  in  accordance  with  nau- 
tical time,  is  to  be  kept,  in  future,  "  by  civil  time 
both  at  sea  and  in  port,"  and  the  day  will  com- 
mence at  midnight  instead  of  at  noon,  as  has  btten 
the  usage  at  sea. 

Chapter  VI,  describes  the  duties  of  pursers. 

One  of  the  articles  provides,  that  **  no  person, 
who  is  not  an  officer,  shall  be  entered  for  pay  on 
the  books  of  any  purser,  until  he  shall  have  signed 
the  usual  shipping-articles." 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  defines  the  word  "  officer," 
"a  man  employed  by  the  public."  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  Naval  acceptation  of  the  term  em- 
braces any  others  than  the  '*  official  military  sea- 
men," and  we  are  by  no  means  sure,  the  term  will 
include  pilots,  secretaries,  clerks,  pursers'  stew- 
ards, surgeons*  stewards,  &c.,  or  mechanics  em* 
ployed  at  Navy- Yards,  all  of  whom,  it  is  believed, 
are  entered  on  the  purser's  books  for  pay,  although 
they  do  not  sign  ^'  the  usual  shipping  articles."  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  persons  who  sign 
shipping  articles  in  the  Navy,  subject  themselves 
to  the  boatswain's  lash  at  the  gangway;  and  if 
this  provision  be  retained,  both  surgeons  and  pur- 
sers will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  competent  add 
trustworthy  persons  to  serve  as  stewards.  A  pur- 
ser requires  for  steward,  (more  properly)  clerk,  an 
individual  who  has  received  a  counting-house  edu- 
cation ;  and  a  surgeon  requires  for  a  steward,  (the 
title  ought  to  be  apothecary)  a  person  who  has  some 
acquaintance  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  pharmacy 
and  chemistry :  for  these  reasons,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  worthy  and  competent  men,  be  they 
ever  so  poor,  will  be  found  willing  to  accept  of 
these  situations,  if  they  are  aware  they  may  be 
publicly  whipt  at  a  ship's  gangway  at  the  discre- 
tion of  a  captain  or  lieutenant. 

One  article  of  Chapter  YI,  provides  that  when 
pursers  discharge  the  duties  of  prize-agent  for  the 
vessel  in  which  they  serve,  they  *'  shall  be  allowed 
a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  centum  on  all 
moneys  received  as  prize-agent,"  in  addition  to  their 
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pay  and  share  of  prize-money;  and  the  article 
furtiier  provides,  if  the  ofiScers  and  crew  appoint 
no  prize-agent,  *'  the  purser  shall  be  entitled,  ex-of- 
ficio,  to  act  as  prize-agent/'  The  whole  of  the 
provision  is,  in  our  opinion  probably  just  and  judi- 
cious ;  but  it  is,  according  to  our  view,  contrary 
to  "  an  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of  pursers  and  other 
officers  of  the  Navy,^'  approved  August  20,  1842, 
which  reads  thus :  **  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  de- 
clared, that  the  yearly  pay  provided  in  this  act,  is 
all  the  pay,  compensation,  and  allowance  that  shall 
be  received,  under  any  circumstance*,  by  pursers, 
except,*^  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  VII  is  devoted  to  medical  officers. 

One  article  declares  the  surgeon  "  will  be  allowed 
to  his  exclusive  use,  when  it  can  be  done,  a  con- 
venient store-room  for  the  preservation  of  the  arti- 
cles in  his  charge." 

If  a  surgeon  had  been  of  the  board  that  devised 
these  Regulations,  it  would  not  have  dared  to  pre- 
sent fur  adoption,  such  a  regulation  as  this.  What 
is  to  become  of  **  the  articles  in  his  charge,"  if  the 
commander  chooses  to  say  no  store-room  can  be 
allowed  for  their  preservation,  for  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed the  commander  would  arrogate  the  right  of 
deciding  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  done,  in  all 
cases !  We  have  heard  of  a  well-authenticated 
instance,  in  a  frigate,  where  two  or  three  store- 
rooms were  filled  up  with  the  private  property  of 
the  captain,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a  conve- 
nient store-room  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
property  in  chaurge  of  the  surgeon,  could  not  be 
allowed ;  and  further,  it  wonld  not  have  been  allow- 
ed had  not  the  surgeon  very  promptly  and  properly 
refused  to  be  responsible  for  the  property,  until  a 
store-room  was  allowed  for  his  exclusive  use. 

All  officers  who  are  responsible  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  public  property,  on  board  ship,  should  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  its  preservation.  It 
has  been  too  much  a  custom  to  consider  the  sur- 
geon placed  under  the  obligation  of  a  personal 
favor  whenever  a  store-room  was  ^  allowed  to  his 
exclusive  use.*^  Through  the  arbitrary  discretion 
granted  to  commanders,  surgeons  have  been  oflen 
obliged  to  store  a  part  of  the  vessel's  medical  out- 
fit, in  their  sleeping  berth,  or  permit  it  to  perish, 
and  the  hospital  wine  and  brandy  are  almost  always 
stowed  in  the  spirit-room,  with  the  ship's  whiskey, 
and  consequently  subject  to  increased  liability  to 
loss  from  breakage  and  other  causes. 

One  article  of  this  chapter  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice,  because  it  is  characteristic,  in  a  measure, 
of  the  broad  and  philosophic  views  entertained  by 
the  framers  of  these  Rules  and  Regulations.  It  is 
in  the  following  terms :  ^*  He  (the  surgeon)  shall 
frequently  examine  the  provisions  and  spirits  issued 
to  the  men,  and  cause  the  assistant  surgeons  to  in- 
spect and  report,  daily,  to  the  executive  officer  of 
the  ship*  the  state  of  the  galley." 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that 


this  term  '*  galley,"  includes  all  the  cooking  appa- 
ratus and  appliances  of  8hip6-of-war,aDd  is  aynooy- 
mous  with  the  '*  cambouse"  of  merchant  veaaels.* 

What  object  'of  utility  is  gained  to  the  aenice 
by  simply  requiring  the  surgeon  to  ^  frequently  ex- 
amine the  provisions  and  spirits"  without  clothing 
him  with  any  power  or  authority,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  object  to  their  issue,  if  be  be  of  opinion  that 
they  are  unfit  for  use!  Poor  Roderick  Random  is 
not  forgotten,  for  though  his  dajrs  have  passed 
away,  the  practices  of  his  times  are  atill  kept  >p; 
or  else,  why  are  gentlemen  of  liberal  edncatioB 
still  required  to  inspect  the  galley — the  pots  aoii 
pans  of  a  ship's  cook — a  duty  appropriately  be- 
longing to  a  master-at-arms  1  By  these  very  regu- 
lations, the  ship's  cook  is  directed  "to  see  that  the 
boilers  and  cooking  utensils  are  kept  perfectly 
clean,"  and  to  **  preserve  order  and  silence  about 
the  galley,  and  report  ofiTenders ;"  and  yet  assistant 
surgeons  are  required  to  be  his  special  supervisors. 
Alas,  for  the  noble  science  of  medicine!  Wdl 
might  its  votaries  exclaim,  "  To  what  base  uses 
may  we  come  at  last." 

Another  article  of  this  chapter  provides,  that  the 
surgeon's  "journal  shall,  at  all  times,  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  commanding  officer." 

It  seems  to  be  very  exceptionable,  to  require  sU 
the  personal  infirmities  of  the  officers  and  meo. 
whether  they  feel  any  delicacy  on  the  sabjeet  or 
not,  to  be  subject  to  the  censorship  of  a  captais. 
What  interest  can  it  afford  to  him  or  the  Nary,  to 
have  the  right  of  breaking  through  the  confideace 
that  always  exists  between  a  patient  and  bia  phy- 
sician 1  Why  subject  a  record  of  personal  infirmity 
to  the  official  gaze  tof  men,  whose  knowledge  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  enable  them  either  to  compRbead 
or  even  appreciate  its  language  ? 

Chapter  IX,  refers  to  passed  and  other  midship- 
men, and  begins  by  stating  that,  "  The  duties  o( 
passed  midshipmen  shall  embrace  all  those  formerty 
required  of  the  older  midshipmen,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, all  the  duties  of  midshipmefi." 

How  are  passed-midshipmen  to  know,  say  tea 
years  hence,  what  were  the  duties  ^'•formeri^  re- 
quired of  the  older  midshipmen  V  The  article 
clearly  implies,  that  the  traditions  of  the  serried 
as  far  .as  they  relate  to  "  older  midshipmen/'  most 
be  preserved.  This  certainly  is  contrary  to  the 
object  of  a  system  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  which, 
ought  to  be  precise  as  to  the  duties  and  rights  of 
all  officers  it  may  be  designed  to  guide. 

A  section  of  Chapter  XII  places  Naval  hospitals 
under  the  authority  of  the  captain  of  the  po^  (^< 
station ;  which  is  erroneous  in  principle.  If  there 
are  no  surgeons  in  the  Navy  capable  of  disehai- 
ging  the  administrative  as  well  as  professional  du- 
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•  In  the  slang  of  merchant  sailors,  the  cook  is  f*'  ^^ 
"  Doctor,"  which  may  be  the  reason  why  a  "doctor** it  » 
man-of-war,  should  be  the  general  superiirteDdant  of  '^ 
«*  eamOouse." 
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ties  of  hospitals,  the  whole  corps  ought  to  be  die- 
missed.  There  it  nothing  in  the  natare  of  the 
geoeral  discipline  of  the  Naval  service  which  re- 
(joirea  hospitals  to  be  under  the  direction,  or  even 
Qoder  the  general  supervision  of  captains  or  com- 
Daoden,  at  any  rate  since  the  creation  of  the  medi- 
cal bareaa  in  the  Navy  department.  It  strikes  as 
ihat  this  provision  will  be  looked  upon  by  medical 
men  tbrooghont  the  country  as  an  insalt  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Yiiih  a  reference  to  one  more  article  (Chapter 
XViJ  we  will  close  our  hasty  critique  of  this  re- 
ffltfkible  production,  the  joint  labor  of  a  captain, 
a  eommaoder,  a  lieutenant,  a  purser,  a  judge  and 
u  attorney ! 

The  chapter  in  question  provides,  that  whenever 
nneys  are  held  for  granting  pensions,  the  board 
or  eofflmission  of  survey  shall  consist  of  one  or 
note  captains  or  commanders,  and  two  or  more 
nedical  officers,  and  requires  them  to'"  report  the 
Biture  of  the  injury  and  the  extent  to  which  it  disa- 
^ii  the  person  from  supporting  himself  by  his  la- 
^:"  and  further  charges  the  surveying  officers, 
(npuios  and  commanders)  to  make  their  reports 
vitb  so  mach  caie  that  '*  they  may  be  able  conscien- 
tmuly  to  make  oath  of  their  correctness/'    Here 
ve  hare  captains  or  commanders,  required  eon- 
«ientiousiy  to  make  oath  as  to  the  correctness  of 
te  opinions  on  matters  with  which  it  would  be 
JRjberal  to  presume  they  are  acquainted.    Would 
aptaios  or  commaoders  be  willing  to  make  oath 
tiist  an  iodtviduars  disability  is  owing  to  a  perma- 
Beat  or  false  anchylosis,  or  pseudarthrosis,  or  to 
cstaract  or  aneuroeia,  or  nebula  or  glaucoma  ! — 
«hl  also  swear  as  to  "the  nature  of  the  injury," 
» the  article  requires  ?    "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
^ng5  which  are  Caesar's."    Let  Navy  captains 
ud  commanders  swear  to  their  opinions  on  sea- 
manship and  gnonery ;  but,  permit  medical  officers 
a^ooe  to  swear,  if  necessary,  to  the  nature  of  inju- 
^^t  whether  from  wounds  or  other  causes. 

EooQgh  has  been  said  to  show  the  imperfect 
prirciples  which  have  beenlhe  basis  of  these  regu- 
^viT^i  and  if  space  were  allowed,  it  might  be  de- 
o»iBtratcd,  that  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  here- 
tofore devised  bear  the  same  inherent  evidence  of 
Imperfection.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  Rules 
and  Regolatioos  should  be  very  few  and  brief  and 
reduced  to  the  leading  principle  of  discipline — 
''ohcy  all  orders.**  This  injunction  must  be  car- 
^  OQt,  but  the  bounds  of  arbitrary  power  must  be 
<l^fioed,  or  subordinates  will  always  do  their  duty 
^pshly  and  in  a  smothered  spirit  of  resistance, 
instead  of  cheerful  cooperation.  Let  the  limits 
^  power  and  prerogative  be  clearly  marked  out 
for  aH  grades,  and  lei  the  Regnlations  be  such  as 
"^  not  impose  duties  upon  men,  for  which  they  are 
^  qnahfisd  by  edueatiiMi  or  profession,  and  above 
^^^  do  not  reqnife  any  thing  from  them  that  they 
^  reasonably  feel  as  derogatory,  and  the  datics  of 
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the  service  will  be  cheerfully  performed  and  courts - 
martial  will  become  of  rare  occonence.  As  it  is 
now,  the  history  of  every  cruise  of  every  ship  is 
blackened  by  records  of  courts-martial,  the  Navy 
is  fast  losing  its  hold  upon  the  affectfons  of  the 
people  and  becoming  an  object  of  disgust  and  de- 
rision. And  why  is  it  so  ?  Because,  there  is  no 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  clothed, 
on  board  chip,  with  an  unlimited  and  arbitrary 
power ;  and  because  the  moral  facility  which  seems 
to  have  spread  broadly  through  our  land,  has  found 
its  way  into  the  service ;  and  while  decided  mili- 
tary offences  go  '*  unwhipt  of  justice,"  martial  law 
is  brought  to  bear  in  all  its  formality,  upon  petty 
personal  squabbles  which  are  too  oflen  traceable  to 
a  morbidly  sensitive  self-esteem,  which  places  men 
in  a  false  position,  relatively  to  those  with  whom 
they  are  associated ;  and  which,  if  they  are  wanting 
in  the  intrinsic  qualities  that  are  the  foundation  of 
character,  they  are  constantly  striving  to  main- 
tain. Again,  there  is  an  unworthy  struggle  ob- 
served on  the  part  of  a  few,  to  obtain  places  of 
trust  and  profit  under  the  government  to  which  they 
are  not  legitimately  entitled.  This  has  been  no- 
ticed already  by  the  poblio  press,  and  the  Navy 
has  been  distinctly  told,  if  its  captains  will  con- 
tend to  be  chiefs  of  clothing  and  provision  bureaus, 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  medical  de- 
partment, or  seek -places  for  which  adepts  in  Naval 
architecture  alone  are  competent ;  I  say,  they  have 
been  distinctly  and  significantly  told,  the  people 
will  take  advantage  of  their  numbers  and  vote 
them  down.     Let  all  concerned  bide  the  warning. 

In  the  code  of  Regulations,  there  is  much  to 
commend,  although  it  is  wanting  in  succinctness 
and  precision  in  very  many  respects,  and  some 
points  are  omitted  altogether.  My  remarks  in  re- 
lation to  it  are  made  not  through  any  captious  or 
illiberal  spirit,  but  with  a  view  to  show  the  im- 
propriety and  imperfections  of  their  provisions,  and 
if  possible,  to  suggest  a  means  for  their  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  cle&r,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
Attorney  General,  by  themselves,  cannot  devise 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Navy,  pursuant  to 
the  resolution  of  the  24th  of  May,  1843.  But  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  unquestionably  has  the 
power  to  constitute  a  mixed  commission,  composed 
of  two  officers  from  each  commission  grade,  not 
only  to  devise  Regulations  on  all  technical  points, 
but  also  to  revise  the  existing  laws  and  present  a 
project  for  a  code  to  govern  courts-martial,  which 
shall  make  every  offence  specifically  and  definitely 
punishable  as  far  as  possible,  and  take  away  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of 
changing  the  character  of  sentences,  and  of  res- 
toring officers  to  the  service  when  they  are  regn- 
lariy  dismissed  by  the  sentence  of  a  conrt-martial. 
The  Regulations  shoold  provide  a  nniform  system 
of  internal  police  for  all  vessels,  Navy- Yards  and 
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hospitals ;  clearly  define  the  duties,  rights,  and  dies,  be  degraded  below  their  position  in  civil  life. 


priyiieges  of  ail  persons  in  the  Navy,  incTuding  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  several  bareans, 
and  establish  a  proper  plan  of  accountability,  with 
such  a  system  of  checks,  that  even  the  chief  of  a 
bureau,  should  he  be  so  depraved  as  to  yield  to 
temptation,  might  not  long  appropriate  public  money 
for  private  purposes,  or  6elf,  or  family  aggrandize- 
ment. When  this  is  satisfactorily  done,  let  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  issue  the  Regulations  and 
require  their  observance ;  and  submit  the  code  for 
the  guidance  of  courts-martial,  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval. Let  it  be  no  longer  said,  '*  there  is  no  law 
for  post  captains  !'* 

Should  the  department  ever  call  together  such  a 
board  as  has  been  suggested,  it  might  not  be  time 
lost,  if  they  were  to  read,  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  the 
following  remarks : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Vattel,  and  it  will  be  gene- 
rally assented  to,  that  **  the  government  ought  pre- 
cisely to  determine  the  functions,  duties,  and  rigtits 
of  all  military  men."  To  do  this  precisely ,  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  into  details,  many  of  which,  it 
is  acknowledged,  are  generally  known ;  but,  since 
they  are  daily  liable  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected, 
they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  in  a  sys- 
tem of  General  Regulations,  designed  for  the  gui- 
dance of  officers  who  discharge  a  variety  of  im- 
portant duties,  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. As  it  is  desirable  that  officers  should  not 
only  discharge  their  duties  well  but  cheerfully,  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  should  be  such  as  will  be 
cheerfully  obeyed,  and  apply  equally  to  all,  whether 
occupying  a  superior  or  inferior  position.  The 
rewards  and  penalties  attached  to  the  Rules  should 
be  clearly  defined ;  but  nothing  should  be  left  to 
arbitrary  discretion,  or  men  in  the  Naval  service 
will  be  placed  as  slaves  amidst  a  nation  of  freemen. 
The  only  safe  discretion  is  that  which  leaves  men 
to  choose  the  most  satisfactory  manner  of  obe- 
dience ;  but  no  power  should  be  vested  in  any  Naval 
officer  to  make  laws  at  variance  with  the  written 
code.  * 

Although  military  rule  must  be  despotic  in  its 
'character,  the  subjects  of  it  may  be  advantageously 
protected  by  law  or  executive  Regulation,  in  cer- 
tain personal  rights  and  privileges.  Men  unpro- 
tected in  these  particulars,  seeing  the  power  and 
liberty  others  possess  and  from  which  they  them- 
selves are  excluded,  "  are  apt  to  live  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  envy  and  hatred  towards  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  which  they^  are ;  and  perhaps  even 
indulge  a  malignant  pleasure  in  oontribating  to 
destroy  those  privileges  to  which  they  never  can 
be  admitted."*  Those  who  serve  the  country  in 
any  military  capacity,  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
worse  position,  unnecessarily,  than  any  of  its  freest 
citizens;  nor  should  those  who  render  important 
though  peaceful  assistance  officially  to  military  bo- 
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simply  because  they  place  themselves  under  the 
operation  of  martial-law. 

However  adrerse  to  our  repablican  institutions 
it  may  seem,  military  or  Naral  gorernment  mast 
be  essentially  aristocratic,  both  in  the  social  lod 
duty  relations  of  its  subjects;  consequently,  the 
official  members  of  all  military  bodies  of  all  goYent- 
ments,  even  of  those  pertaining  to  republics,  com- 
pose a  species  of  aristocracy,  in  which  there  moK 
be  definite  grades  and  ranks,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  discipline,  the  foundation  of  all  efficiener 
in  military  or  Naval  service.  To  limit  the  peraooi! 
rights,  authority  and  privileges  of  the  sereial 
grades  and  ranks  respectively,  imparting  as  mnch 
strength  and  incitement  to  exertion  as  possibk,  to 
every  grade  without  weakening  any,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  harmonious  action  throughout  the  whole, 
seems  to  be  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

If  an  efficient  Navy  could  be  constituted  of  i 
single  series  of  grades,  through  which  an  individaal 
might  pass  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from 
midshipman  to  admiral,  there  would  be  little  di£- 
oulty  in  determining  the  rights,  privileges  tni 
powers,  that  should  belong  to  each  grade.  Bat  to 
enable  military  seamen  to  discharge  their  profes- 
sional duties  well  and  cheerfully,  they  require  &.<- 
sociation  with  several  grades,  which  totally  dKT^ 
from  them  in  their  professional  avocations,  anil 
also,  other  grades  in  which  the  duties  are  similar  to 
their  own,  though  of  a  subordinate  character,  such  a^ 
boatswains,  gunners,  &c.  One  grade  of  officers  li 
required  to  manage  every  thing  connected  with  thd 
subsistence  and  clothing  of  those  serving  in  ships] 
another  to  instruct  the  young ;  a  third  to  keep  tbevi 
mindful  of  a  future  world,  while  warring  in  tbisj 
and  still  another  to  guard  them  against  the  iatii 
efiTects  of  wounds,  hurts  and  diseases,  to  whi?^ 
they  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  from  exposure  ui 
changes  of  climate,  vicissitudes  of  weather,  ^c.j 
than  any  other  class  of  our  fellow  citixens.  Jo  i 
word,  to  complete  the  personel  of  a  Navy,  we  mu^i 
associate  with  the  grades  of  military  seamen,  ih^ 
grades  of  surgeon,  purser,  chaplain,  naval  in8truct4>ri 
and  a  corps  of  marines,  besides  decietaries,  clerks 
and,  since  the  introduction  of  war-steamers,  ecg-J 
neera  and  other  subordinate  grades.  Biilitarj  se^ 
men,  or  *'  sea-officers"  necessarily  form  the  stalk  o 
standard,  by  which  all  the  associate  grades  of  t^ 
Navy  must  be  measured  or  compared. 

In  human  affairs,  it  is  desirable  thai  all  ac^ 
should  be  skilfully  performed ;  imd  in  none  is  I 
more  essential  to  success  than  in  military  ornaatie J 
life.  Hence  the  propriety  of  devising  and  poiaux^ 
that  course  of  pdroy  which  will  aecare  for  the  &ei 
vice  of  the  government,  in  the  several  grades  ass^ 
oiated  with  sea-officers,  the  beat  taJeat,  akin  u 
qualification  the  country  afifoids.  A  sea^life  if  fi 
horn  being  in  itself-  attractive  or  agreeable,  and.  i 
is  even  less  so  when  subject  to  the  nndc^ncd  op^ 
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ndoD  of  nuHtary  Rote  and  the  penalty  of  maxtial* 
Uw :  for  tho0B  reasoiiB,  it  is  neoeaaary  to  ofier  men 
of  high  tone,  profesaional  edacation  and  standing  in 
mil  lifsy  greater  indacemeniB  to  go  afloat,  than  they 
aaoally  meet  to  remain  on  shore,  in  the  aniestrioted 
eojoyments  of  home.    It  is  generally  soppoaed 
ihit  a  re^eetable  means  of  support,  added  to  the 
efaanee  of  repataiion  end  glory  which  ennrea  to 
NsTil  success,  is  a  aufficient  inducement  for  per* 
sons,  ambitioas  of  such  distinction,  to  leave  their 
fiieods  and  country  and  encounter  the  perils  and 
pnratioos  of  sea-life  in  ships  of  war.     But  this 
glory  is  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  associate  grades ; 
lad  for  them,  other  attractiona  most  be  created, 
which,  owing  to  the  general  neceasity  dways  ex- 
istiDg  in  large  populations,  is  periiaps  the  more 
readily  accomplished.     There  are  very  maey  per- 
BOOS,  folly  competent  to  discharge  the  required  du- 
ties, who  enter  the  Navy,  more  from  neceasity  than 
dioiee.     But  does  this  circumstance  require  them 
to  be  the  unprotected  subjects  of  an  absolute  power, 
which  is  not  unfrequenily  exerted  wantonly,  capri- 
ciously and  nonecesscrily  ?    And  is  it  necessary, 
or  does  it  contribute  to  the  common  weal,  or  har- 
ffiooy  in  the  nautical  community,  to  define  by,  law, 
tbe  peraooal  rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  one 
^eaeiiption  of  officers  alone,  and  leave  to  their  un- 
checked discretion  the  personal  comfort  and  atand- 
vag  of  ail  other  grades  1 

We  have  assumed,  that  the  government  and  dis- 
eipliiie  of  the  Navy  are,  purely  aristocratic.     No 
aristocracy  can  be  expected  to  move  on  harmo- 
Btoosly,  if  the  laws  define  and  protect  the  rank  of 
oslv  one  of  its  composing  classes,  particularly  if 
that  aristocracy,  as  in  the  case  in  our  Navy,  is  to 
be  fiDed  op  firom  among  a  people  who  refuse  to  ae- 
ibsowledge  any  legal  rank  or  title  in  civil  life.    Al- 
ihoQgh  military  and  Naval  communities  must  be  un- 
der a  government,  despotic  in  its  character,  there  is 
Dothing  io  the  nature  of  military  institutions  which 
requires  one  class  of  officers  exclusively  to  possess 
rank— on  the  contrary,  it  is  essential  to  harmopy 
acd  efficiency,  that  all  classes  of  officers  necessary 
toeobstitotean  Army  or  a  Navy,  should  possess  a 
defined  rank  of  some  kind ;  whether  this  be  estab- 
lished by  executive  Regulation,  or  by  the  more 
solema  injunction  of  tbe  national  legislature,  is,  for 
all  prsetieal  porposes,  a  question  of  not  very  great 
importaoce.    And  it  might  be  most  expedient,  in 
lystematiaing  a  vast  number  of  various  and  hetero- 
genioos  operations,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Navy,  to 
make  tbe  experiment  under  executive  authority, 
before  the  scheme  is  impressed  by  the  approval  of 
CoDgresa* 

Rank  is  the  foundation  of  discipline,  of  power, 
of  personal  privilege  and  social  poaition  in  the 


Naval  or  military  world :  and  it  is  chiefly  for  these  ^brought  forward  to  prove,  the  sincerity  of  such  most 


advantages  that  it  is  appreciated,  and  not  for  the 
iosignia  by  which  it  is  recognised,  although  theae 
are  important  to  persons  living  in  a  community 


in  which,  only  those  who  wear  some  badge  of 
power  or  authority,  are  entitled  to  official  respect. 

These  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to 
medical  officers,  pursers,  chaplains,  &c.,  but  we 
shall  attempt  to  illustrate  them  by  referring  to  the 
condition  or  rather,  position  of  the  medical  officers 
in  the  Navy. 

It  IB  believed  by  many,  that  the  general  interests 
of  the  Navy  would  be  advanced  by  assigning  to 
medical  officers  in  it,  the  very  highest  rank,  corre- 
latively,  that  may  be  consistent  with  the  general 
discipline  of  the  service.  No  assimilated  rank, 
which  is  in  fact  a  paasive  kind  of  rank,  can  poasi- 
bly  ofier  any  obstacle  to  efficiency  or  subordination. 
The  rank  and  title  of  "  Lord,"  or  even  "  my  Lord 
Duke**  belonging  to  a  midshipman  on  board  a  British 
ship-of-war,  commanded  by  a  man  whose  ancestors 
received  no  other  title  than  plain  Mister,  have  n^ver 
been  found  in  opposition  to  the  most  perfect  subor- 
dination and  the  most  rigid  discipline — and  if  heredi- 
tary rank,  backed  by  wealth  and  political  power,  be 
possessed  by  subordinates,  midshipmen  and  lieu- 
tenants, in  the  English  Navy  without  thwarting  its 
efficiency,  we  cannot  understand  in  what  possible 
way  an  assimilated  rank  for  medical  officers,  can 
injure  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  or  any  per- 
sons serving  in  it.  The  principle  has  been  long 
tried  in  the  French  service,  and,  for  several  years, 
in  our  own  Army,  without  any  objection  being  urged 
againat  it.  Medical  officers  of  the  Navy  ought  to 
be,  at  the  least,  on  a  level  with  their  professional 
brothers  of  the  Army.  Taking  the  assimilation  of 
rank  in  the  Navy  with  the  Army,  as  set  down  in 
recently  proposed  Regulations :  The  Surgeon  Ge- 
neral of  the  Army  ranks  as  a  colonel,  or  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Navy :  all  aurgeons  in  the  Army  rank  as 
majors,  or,  as  commanders  in  the  Navy ;  assistant 
surgeons  in  the  Army,  over  five  years  standing,  rank 
as  captaina  in  the  Army,  or,  as  lieutenants  in  the 
Navy  ;  and  assistant  surgeons  of  the  Army  of  less 
than  five  years  standing  rank  as  first  lieutenants,  or, 
as  masters  in  the  Navy.  This  fact  was  most  pro- 
bably kuown  to  the  Naval  officers  of  every  Board 
that  has  been  formed  for  devising  and  modifying 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Navy,  since  183d. 
The  first  Boardt  under  the  direction  of  Commodore 
Rogers  aa  Preaident,  waa  in  session  a  whole  year, 
from  the  3nd  of  November,  1833,  and  was  known 
as  the  Board  of  Revision.  The  members  of  this 
Board  declare,  "  they  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
importance  to  the  Navy  of  a  medical  corps,  pos- 
sessing high  professional  qualifications,  and  feel 
great  gratification  in  believing  that,  in  this  respect, 
no  other  service  surpasses,  if  it  equals,  our  own.*' 
And  the  department  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion ; 
but  no  act  of  any  of  the  Boards  of  Revision  can  be 


flattering  expressions. 

If  the  medical  officers  of  the  Navy  are  worthy  of 
holding  tbe  same  tank  aa  the  medical  officers  of  the 
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Army,  and,  it  is  presumed,  no  one  will  deny  thai 
they  are,  they  will  rank  correlatively  with  the  aea- 
officers  as  follows : 

Chief  of  the  bureau- of  medicioe  and  surgery,  as 
a  captain  in  the  Navy. 

Surgeons  of  the  Navy  as  Commanders ; 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeons  as  Lieutenants;  and 

Assistant  Surgeons  as  Masters. 

This  scheme  of  assimilated  or  correlative  rank 
might  be  established  without  interfering  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  discipline,  or  derogating  from 
other  officers  in  the  Naval  service. 

And  according  to  the  same  measure,  pursers  in 
the  Navy  w^ould  rank  as  commanders,  at  any  ratb 
after  they  had  been  ten  or  fifleen  years  in.  service. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  be  startling  to  those 
for  whom  there  is  no  law  but  their  own  will.  It 
would  be  novel  certainly ;  and  it  is  true,  that  in  pre- 
judiced or  envious  eyes,  novelty  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  objectionable.  And  perhaps  some  may  be 
so  wise  as  to  suppose,  that  it  would  never  do  to  in- 
vest an  old  surgeon,  or  an  old  purser  in  the  Navy  with 
80  much  dignity,  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  drummed  in 
and  out  of  a  ship ;  or  imagine  that  it  is  not  within 
the  pale  of  possibility,  for  either  of  these  gentle- 
men ever  to  know  as  much  about  managing  a  boat 
and  a  dozen  men,  as  a  boy  fourteen  years  old  who 
has  held  a  midshiproan^s  warrant  three  months. 

To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  influence 
of  defined  rank,  to  those  who  only  defer  to  individual 
worth  and  intelligence,  the  value  of  rank  will  not 
be  readily  appreciated,  because  they  are  not  aware 
that  rank  controls  association,  and  points  out  pre- 
cisely where  the  foot  may  or  may  not  test  on  board 
of  public  yessels. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  of  surgeons  and  pursers 
is  so  far  remoyed  from  the  routine  of  that  of  others 
in  the  Navy,  that  they  may  have  a  proper  and 
clearly  defined  rank  without  in  the  least  interfering 
with  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  And  as 
the  medical  corps  consists  of  several  promotable 
grades,  the  same  principles  apply  to  it  as  to  other 
branches  of  the  service. 

But  when  rank  is  established  for  these  associate 
grades,  it  should  be  on  Just  principles  and  proper 
considerations ;  they  should  not  be  agglomerated  to 
rank  with  each  other  according  to  date  of  commis- 
sion, but  the  grades  should  be  distinct,  and  have  a 
precedence  assigned  to  each,  although  the  grades 
of  surgeon,  purser  and  chaplain  should  be  all  ranked 
correlatively  as  lieotenants  or  commanders. 

Among  the  instances  of  injustice  complained  of 
by  the  commission  officers,  composing  the  associate 
grades  of  the  Navy,  there  is  not  one  more  remarka- 
ble perhaps  than  the  usage  which  excludes  them 
from  sitting  as  members  of  courts-martial.  There 
is  no  law  against  appointing  them  to  perform  this 
duty ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  l>e  represented,  when  one  of  their  respective 
grades  is  triid.    Why  shoold  a  aorgeoa  in  the 


Navy,  be  denied  the  right  of  trisl  by  bis  pern! 
It  is  conceded  to  medical  officers  in  the  Army  ud 
to  every  citizen. 

If  it  were  the  practice  to  appoint  surgeons,  (who 
in  the  course  of  their  professional  edoeation,  pn 
considerable  attention  to  the  principles  of  law  which 
efifect  medical  cases,)  to  act  as  judge  advocate  when 
courts-martial  assemble  abroad,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  doty  would  be  more  efficiently  performed  thta 
it  now  usually  is,  because  they  would  make  them- 
selves intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
from  being  long  in  the  Navy,  they  are  always  better 
acquainted  with  the  "  usages  of  the  sea-eexTiee'' 
than  Secretaries  (who  are  commonly  detailed  for 
this  purpose)  whose  connexion  with  the  senrice 
seldom  goes  beyond  a  oruiee. 

I  must  close  this  article,  which  may  be  crudely 
prepared,  for  want  of  time  and  space,  and  throogh 
apprehension  that  its  subject  is  altogether  too  t^ 
cial  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  the  Messenger.  But  shookl 
thiS)  my  first  exhibition  of  Naval  information  on 
paper,  be  considered  worthy  of  following  io  the 
track  of  Habat  Bluff,  yon  may  again  hear  from, 
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OUR  YOUNGER  POETS. 
NO.  III. 

JAMXB  aUSSELL  LOWELL; 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Messenger,  we  pre- 
sented our  readers  with  brief  sketches  of  the  lires 
and  writings  of  Messrs.  C.  W.  Eveeist  and  P. 
K.  KiLBORN ;  we  purpose  continuing  the  series 
from  time  to  time,  without  any  speeisl  regard  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  gentlemen  noticed, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  to  the  pahlic. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  the  lives  of  litenrr 
men,  as  a  general  rule,  are  strikingly  devoid  of  in- 
cident, and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  then  biogia- 
pbies  possess  so  little  interest  to  the  mere  lorersof 
fiction  and  the  admirers  of  the  fashionable  tales  and 
romances  of  the  day.  Unlike  the  career  of  the 
warrior  or  statesman,  his  yonth  and  manhood  sre 
passed  in  quiet  and  sieclusion — ^finding,  at  oDcef^- 
ciety,  pleasure  and  employment  among  his  books, 
and  spending  his  hours  of  relazatioo  amidst  the 
hallowed  endearments  of  the  social  circle.  Tbeie 
is  usually  little  in  his  daily  porsoits  or  habits  to 
attract  the  observation  of  the  populace ;  yet  are  his 
labors  far  from  being  fruitless  of  good.  The  riw- 
let  may  ofttimes  wind  its  v»y  silently  asd  oss^ 
through  lovely  vallies,  yet,  the  grass  growe  greener 
in  those  vales,  and  the  flowers  that  spring  op  along 
its  borders,  are  of  a  freriier  and  lighter  hoe,  than 
if  it  were  not  there.  And  thus,  though  the  career 
of  the  poet  may  be  a  noiseless  one,  his  inflnenceis 
poirerful  in  eSeoling  the  character  sad  desiinf  o^ 
our  Eace. 
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One  of  tbe  moet  promMiDg  of  the  yoong  poets  of 
this  eoaotrjp  is,  Jambs  Russbu.  Lowstx.    Aside 
from  a  pecnliar  species  of  mysticism,  or  mgoeoess 
of  (JKHigfat  and  expression,  which  sppeaxs  to  be 
oonunon  in  tiis  school  of  tnunseendeDtsl  writers — 
IP  wJiieh  lie  professedly  belongs — his  style  is  chsF- 
taeteriied  by  greet  besoty  and  elegance ;  and,  not 
ihe  least  aiQODg  its  commendable  qualities,  there  is, 
tomag  throagh  most  of  bis  poems  which  bav.e  fallen 
ander  oar  notice,  a  vein  of  pore,  elevated,  spiritnal 
piety.   His  object  in  writing  appears  to  be  to  excite 
ud  keep  dire  in  man  the  feelings  of  humanity-^to 
iffaken  his  higher  and  better  sympathies— -and  lead 
lun  to  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  his  nature 
ud  destioy.    He  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell, 
to  eminent  Unitarian  Divine  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  anbject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  1819,  and 
gndoated  at  the  annnal  commencement  in  Har- 
Tud  College  in  1839,  on  which  occasion  he  de- 
livered a  poem  which  was  subsequently  poblished. 
Iq  1841 » he  published  a  volume  entitled  '*  A  Year's 
irf/e,"  and  has  since  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  "TAe  Dial,''  (a  '' traoscendentar  periodical 
piioted  in  Boston,)  and  some  of  the  msgazines. 
Oq  the  first  of  January  last,  Ma.  Lowsll,  in  com- 
jwj  with  Mr.  R.  J.  Cabtbr,  commenced  editing 
"  The  Pumeer,''  an  elegant  and  very  able  monthly ; 
«*ch  oomber  of  which  has  contained  articles,  both 
io  prose  and  verse,  from  his  pen.    The  style  and 
epifit  of  the  author  are  clearly  discernable  in  the 
^luiexed  sonnets : 

THE  POET. 

"Post,  who  sittest  in  thy  pleasant  room, 
Warming  thy  he»rt  with  idle  thoughu  of  love, 
And  of  a  holy  life  that  leada  aboTe, 
Sinring  to  keep  life's  spring-flowers  still  in  bloom, 
And  lingering  to  snuff  their  fresh  perfume, — 
0.  there  were  other  duties  meant  for  thee 
ThiA  to  sit  down  in  peaoefolaess  and  Be ! 
0,  there  are  brother-hearts  that  dwell  in  gloom, 
^Is  loathsome,  foul,  and  black  with  daily  sin, 
So  crusted  o*er  with  barrenness,  that  no  ray 
Of  Heaven's  blessed  light  may  enter  in ! 
Cone  down,  then,  to  the  hot  and  dusty  way, 
Aod  lead  them  back  to  ho|ie  and  peace  again — 
For,  save  in  act,  thy  love  is  all  in  vain." 


THE  DEAD. 

"To  the  dark,  narrow  house  when  loved  ones  go, 
Whenee  no  steps  outward  turn,  whose  silent  door 
None  but  the  sexton  knocks  at  any  more, 
Are  they  not  sometimes  with  us  yet  below  ? 
The  longings  of  the  aoul  would  tell  us  so ; 
Altho*  so  pare  and  fin^  their  being's  essence. 
Our  bodily  eyes  are  witness  of  their  presence ; 
Yet  not  within  Uie  tomb  their  spirits  glow. 
Like  wizsard  lamps  pent  up,  but  wheresoever 
With  great  thoughts  worthy  of  their  high  behests 
Our  souls  are  filled,  those  bright  ones  with  us  be, 
As,  in  the  patriarch's  tent,  his  angel<guests  ;— 
0,  let  OS  Van  so  worthily,  that  never 
We  nsiy  bs  in  fiom  thai  Ueei  eompsny  T 


IV. 

GBOSGB  HOOKBR  COLTON. 

The  author  of  '*  TecunuefC'  is  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Oborob  Coltok,  who,  though  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  for  several  years  settled  as  a  clergy- 
roan  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  of  New- York,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born.  Young  Colton,  having  finished 
his  preparatory  studies  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother,  (the  late  Rev.  John  Owen  Colton,  of 
New  Haven,)  entered  Yale  College  in  August, 
1836.  During  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  his  scholarship,  but  also  for 
his  literary  industry  and  talents.  At  the  **  Junior 
Exhibition,*'  in  1839,  the  faculty  of  the  College 
awarded  him  the  highest  appointment  in  his  class ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  he  was  selected  by  his 
classmates  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Yale  Lite- 
rary Magazine i'^  a  very  excellent  monthly  joarnal, 
which  has,  for  several  years,  been  published  by  the 
students  of  that  Institution.  At  his  graduation  in 
August  1840,  he  delivered  the  **  Salutatory  Oration 
in  Latin,''  and  a  poem  entitled  "  Life." 

He  has  since  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  labors,  he 
published,  about  a  year  siace, "  Tecumseh ;"  a  poem 
of  about  twelve  thousand  lines — descriptive  of  the 
character,  customs  aad  habits  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  particularly  of  the  deeds  and  exploits  of  the 
celebrated  chief,  whose  name  is  adopted  as  the  title 
of  the  work.  Of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
poem,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  writer  to 
speak,  as  it  has  been  for  several  months  before  the 
paUic,  and  has  already  been  subjected  to  the  criti- 
cism and  comments  of  the  periodical  and  newspaper 
press.  As  the  only  extended  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  which  has 
yet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  American  author, 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest.  Even  a  prejudiced  mind  cannot  fail  to 
discover  in  it  many  passages  of  striking  beauty, 
which  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  lovers  of  true 
poetry  as  gems  of  intrinsic  worth.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  canto  is  appropriate  and  beautiful : 

"  My  country  I  if,  unknown  to  fame,  I  dare 
Amid  the  gathering  years  my  voice  upraise 
For  thee  or  thine  in  other  tones  than  prayer, 
Waking  Iong>silent  musings  into  praise 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  glories,  let  thy  grace 
Accord  me  pardon ;  since  no  master  hand 
Thy  mighty  themes  on  loftier  lyie  essaya, 
Which,  treasured  long  in  thought,  my  mind  expand. 
And  bum  into  my  soul,  0  thou  my  native  land ! 

**  What  tho*  no  tower  its  ruined  form  nprears, 
Nor  Masoned  henldry,  nor  pictured  hall, 
Awake  the  '  memories  of  a  thousand  years  ;' 
Yet  may  we  many  a  gloriotia  scene  recall, 
And  deeJM  long-cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  hail  thee  mother ;  yet  from  mountain  gray 
And  forest  green,  primeval  shadows  fall 
O'sr  Inks  aad  plain.    The  joorosyiog  stars  sarvey 
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No  loT«Iier  realm  than  thine,  fipM-boro  HMperU ! 
It  ia  thy  boaat ;  that  never  on  thy  ahore 
HaTe  any  unto  foreign  bondage  bowM ; 
The  warrior-tribea  of  Eld  lie  moanded  o*er, 
Where  fell  they  wrapped  in  battle*a  gory  abroud ; 
The  children  of  the  foreat,  rudely  proud, 
Yet  atruggle  nobly  for  the  gravea  where  lie 
Theii  faihera'  bonea ;  and  aye  the  invading  crowd 
Of  foeman  leagued,  weVe  met  with  victory. 
Of  such  1  aing,  O  deign  one  amile,  fair  Liberty. 


A  GHOST  STORY. 


After  a  raw  unpleasant  winter^s  day,  a  storm 
burst  forth'  towards  evening,  that  had  evidently 
been  some  time  brewing.  The  wind  howled,  the 
rain  and  hail  beat  against  the  windows,  and  we  in- 
stinctively drew  our  chairs  closer  around  the  cheer- 
ful, blazing  fire ;  we  felt,  when  doing  so,  as  if  our 
comforts  within  were  sensibly  increased  by  the  vio- 
lent raging  of  the  storm  without.  We  talked  over 
our  reminiscences  of  former  storms,  and  told  many 
a  story  of  peril  by  flood  or  field. 

One  of  our  party  had  been  a  quiet  listener  all 
the  evening,  which  we  thought  unfair ;  so,  before 
separating  for  the  night,  we  urged  him  to  give  his 
contribution  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest. 

''  I  have  been  very  little  of  a  traveller,'^  said  he, 
'*  and  have  no  personal  adventures  to  recount ;  but 
'   if  you  wish  it,  I  will  relate  a  ghost  story,  and  more- 
over I  am  prepared  to  vouch  for  its  truth." 

"  Let  us  have  it  by  all  means,**  cried  we,  all  at 
once.     Our  friend  then  gave  the  following  history : 

The  city  of  Exeter,  in  the  south  of  England, 
contains  one  of  those  venerable  Cathedrals,  whose 
magnificence  gives  evidence  alike  of  the  wealth  of 
the  church,  and  of  its  liberal  expenditure  in  those 
days  when  England  acknowledged  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Dwelling-houses  are  now 
joined  to  the  remains  of  monkish  cloisters,  and  at 
Che  time  I  speak  of,  two  mansions,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Cathedra],  were  inhabited  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Sheffield ;  both  of  them  were  clergymen  who 
had  connection  with  its  ministerial  services. 

In  order  to  pass  from  one  bouse  to  the  other,  you 
wore  obliged  to  make  a  considerable  circuit ;  there- 
fore, for  the  convenience  of  social  intercourse,  the 
families  had  solicited  and  obtained  permission,  each 
to  make  a  short  passage,  by  opening  a  door-way 
into  the  cloisters,  by  means  of  which  they  could 
pass  privately  from  house  to  bouse.  This  explana- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  story. 

Fanny  Sheffield  had  been  spending  an  evening 
at  Mr.  Smith's,  where  the  young  people  had  enjoyed 
themselves  with  so  much  gayety,  that  time  had 
elipped  away  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  party 
was  aware  of,  and  when  Fanny  rose  to  return  home, 
the  Smiths  begged  her  to  stay  the  night,  which  she 
had  often  dene  be&xt ;  but  ahe  positively  declined 


it,  saying,  she  woald  jost  skip  aeross  the  cloiiter, 
and  that  the  door  was  to  be  left  open  for  her.  She 
wished  good  night,  and  danced  and  song  with  the 
exuberance  of  her  spirits  as  she  tripped  Umragh 
the  ancient  monastic  precincts.  When  she  reached 
the  door,  she  was  dismayed  at  finding  it  locked. 
The  hour  was  so  late,  that  the  famOy  had  made 
sure  she  was  remaining  at  the  Smiths',  and  all  had 
retired  to  rest.  She  knocked  as  hard  as  ahe  coold 
with  her  hand,  then  she  kicked  the  door;  hot  all 
in  vain ;  the  passage  that  intervened  between  Ik 
dooi  and  the  house,  prevented  the  sound  beiogheaid. 
After  a  moment's  consideration,  she  ran  back  to  the 
other  side  to  try  to  gain  admittance,  but  she  was 
there  equally  unsncoessful,  for  the  door  had  beea 
locked  as  ^he  went  from  it  to  go  home. 

Fanny  was  by  no  means  of  a  timid  tempeiameDt, 
and  when  she  fbnnd  tliat  die  really  must  apead  the 
night  in  the  Cathedral,  her  feelings  were  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise ;  and  the  more  she  thought 
of  it,  the  better  she  felt  pleased  at  an  occorreoce 
that  savored  so  strongly  of  romance. 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  and  BODetimes 
shone  brightly  through  the  gothic  windowa,  fonn- 
ing  many  grotesque  figures,  by  the  shadows  it  tbiew 
around.  Flying  clouds  swept  over  it  occaaiooally, 
and  all  was  dark ;  then  again,  it  would  emerge 
bright  as  ever.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Faoay 
should  have  little  inclination  for  sleep  under  these 
circumstances.  She  walked  slowly  up  and  dovs 
the  aiales,  sometimes  stopping  before  a  moDumeat 
where  the  crossed  legs  told  her  that  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  a  gallant  crusader  had  been  deposited, 
and  then  passed  on  to  tombs,  where  the  yoath  sod 
beauty  of  more  modem  days,  had  alike  mingled 
with  their  mother  earth.  No  one  could  be  alone  at 
midnight,  in  such  a  place,  without  feelings  of  awe: 
and  most  persons  would  be  unnerved.  After  paciog 
about  in  various  directions,  Fanny  began  to  faacy 
that  she  saw  something  in  motion  near  the  orgta* 
but  she  would  not  permit  herself  to  dwell  on  the 
thought,  for,  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  know  that  I  sm 
alone  in  this  place ;  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  mooo- 
light;  however,  as  I  am  growing  fanciful,  I  k«* 
better  go  to  sleep." 

She  thought  the  pulpit  would  be  a  good  place  for 
rest,  and  she  mounted  its  steps,  arranged  some  cod- 
ions,  amused  herself  with  picturing  the  surprise  of 
the  family  when  they  should  ^ear,  in  Uie  moroio?. 
where  she  had  spent  the  night,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
dropping  asleep,  when  she  heard  footsteps  gently 
approaching  up  the  aisle.  All  thoughu  of  ^9 
vanished,  and  she  looked  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  noise  proceeded— ©ouW  it  be  that  hes 
eyes  deceived  her  %  No,  it  was  not  an  iUastoo;  for, 
by  the  bright  moonlight,  she  saw  a  white  tgoie, 
with  perfect  distinctness.  She  was  rooted  to  the 
spot,  she  could  not  stir,  nor  coold  she  scream ;  she 
was  as  unable  to  withdraw  her  eyes  ftom  the  object 
which  created  so  mnoh  alarn,  as  is  the  poor  hnle 
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hnd  wlieo  fuoiiiated  by  the  eye  of  a  snake.  She 
watched  the  figure  gradually  drawing  nearer  and 
Dearer,  ontil  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  and 
after  eyeing  her  for  a  moment  or  two,  it  ascended, 
and  she  felt  a  cold  hand  laid  on  her  arm.  She 
recollected  nothing  more — all  was  blank. 

Week  after  week,  she  lay  npoo  a  sick  bed,  her 
body  consuming  with  fever,  and  her  brain  so  shaken 
by  the  shock  it  had  receired,  that  her  friends  feared 
her  reason  never  would  be  restored.  By  slow  de- 
grees, her  feeble  frame  began  to  regain  strength, 
and  ss  the  body  became  invigorated,  the  mind  also 
showed  symptoms  of  returning  strength,  and  she 
was  at  length  able  to  relate  the  history  I  have  given 
yoQ.  Afler  doing  so,  she  begged  her  mother  to  let 
her  know  how  and  where  they  had  found  her. 

*'  We  were  surprised  that  you  did  not  make  your 
appearance  after  breakfast,  and  sent  over  to  Mr. 
$mith*s  to  say  yon  were  wanted.  But  our  surprise 
was  changed  into  consternation,  when  the  servant 
came  back  and  told  us  that  you  had  not  slept  there, 
and  that  no  one  had  seen  you,  after  taking  leave 
at  the  cloister  door.  We  went  into  the  Cathedral 
aod  called  aloud  for  you,  thinking  it  just  possible 
that  you  might  be  hiding  from  us  by  way  of  frolic. 
On  ioqairy,  from  the  man  who  kept  the  keys,  we 
learnt  that  on  opening  the  Cathedral  at  an  early 
hoor,  he  had  found  a  poor  idiot  boy  in  it,  who,  he 
Bopposed,  had  wandered  there  the  day  before,  and, 
oot  being  observed,  had  been  locked  in.  A  low 
moaning  sound  directed  us  to  the  pulpit,  where  we 
foaad  yon,  my  dear  child,  in  a  perfectly  uncon- 
scious state.*' 

Fanny  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  in 
eoDsequence  of  the  distressing  circumstances  that 
had  caused  her  illness,  the  doors  to  the  cloisters 
«ere  closed,  and  for  the  future,  both  families  were 
villiDg  to  walk  round  about  through  the  frequented 
streets,  instead  of  taking  the  short  cut. 

When  the  story  was  finished,  there  was  a  general 
pause,  broken  by  the  youngest  of  the  party,  saying, 
ut  a  tone  of  disappointment — **  So,  it  was  not  a 
ghost  she  saw  after  all.'* 

''  No,''  said  the  narrator,  "  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  other  ghost  stories,  be  they  ever  so  well  au- 
(heotieated,  would  admit  of  similar*  explanation  if 
siAed  to  the  bottom."  * 


Tts  then  that  fancy**  visions  bright. 
Flit  swift  before  my  mind. 

And  memory's  sweet  and  cheering  light, 
Doth  all  around  me  shine. 

*Tis  then  that  lovers'  glances  meet, 
When  they  are  absent  far, 

Upon  that  planet— bright  and  sweet,— 
The  lovely  evening  star. 

Then,  when  nature's  sinking  to  repose, 

I  leave  the  world  behind ; — 
In  prayer  I  spread  my  griefs  and  woes. 

Before  th*  eternal  mind. 

« 

.  Tis  then  the  forms  of  those  long  dead, 
Who  once  were  dear  ^cPtnie, 
Before  my  mind  their  beauties  spread, 
As  if  to  real  view.         ^' 

As  evening  twilight— calm  and  bqigbt,— 
I  wish  life's  scene  to  dose,'^"     .. 

And  after  death's  short,  lurid  night. 
In  endless  peace  repose. 
R.  M.  CoOtge,  Va„  1843. 
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EVENING  TWILIGHT. 

At  twilight's  soft  and  holy  hoar, 

Wbm  all  around  is  still, 
I  fsel  an  inward  soothing  power, 

My  tiwMiuil  bosom  fill. 

Tis  then  I  love  to  watch  each  star, 

As  from  hiahome  he  peeps ; 
The  moon's  pale  lace,  with  mdiaitce  fair, 

As  through  the  sky  she  creeps. 


Thb  North  Ambbican  Rbvibw.    J.  W.  Randolph— 

Richmond:  Agent. 

The  April  number  of  this,  the  oldest  among  American 
Quarterlies,  opens  with  rather  an  ilUtimed  article  ontho 
Exploring  Expedition.  We  hope  to  aee  justice  doni  to 
this  Expedition,  and  with  that  view,  we  wait  till  the  faiits 
of  its  labors  be  given  to  the  world.  Besides  what  will  te  the 
o£cial,  there  is  a  secret  history  also  of  this  enteiprifs,  not 
lagging  behind  the  official  in  interest.  We  hope  thtt  some 
of  our  numerous  friends  in  the  Navy,  will  let  us  hive  that 
also  at  the  proper  time.  We  know  that  in  almost  all  mili- 
tary enterprises  there  are  two  accounts  given— one  for  the 
public  eye — od  a^ptaftdiim— the  other  for  the  private  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  the  ruling  powers.  Tkis  last  is 
essential  to  history  and  indispensable  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  its  acta.  There  is  such  an  -one  belonging  to 
this  Expedition,  whether  written  snd  official^  communi- 
cated, we  know  not — but  we  have  heard  enoogh  of  it  to 
know  that  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  important  to  enable 
the  public  to  judge  righteously  in  the  matter. 

The  Vll  articles  on  the  "  Researches  ooncerning  the  Pe- 
riodical meteors  of  August  and  September.  By  Sears  C. 
Walker,"  is  well  written  and  striking.  We  have  not  read 
the  paper  reviewed,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thii  Mr.  Seai  a 
C.  Walker  can  observe  upon  meteors  better  than  be  has  upon 
"  the  comet.**  His  last  astronomical  uibue  makes  it  *'  hit 
the  sun."  The  "strong  red  line"  is  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  upon  the  Treaty  of  Washingtm.  The 
paper  on  Alison's  History  of  Europe  is  an  able  review. 
The  other  articles  of  the  number,  are— Paul  De  Kock's 
novels— Hewitt's  Student— Life  in  Germsny.  Dillaway'a 
Edition  of  the  Tuscalan  Questions.  Muller's  ElemenU 
of  Physiology.     Hitchcock's  Geology  of  MassachusetU. 

The  Harpers'  cheap  edition  of  SRAEsraABi,  the  first  and 
aecond  numbers,  at  25  eeats  each. 
This  is  another  gem  to  *  cheap  Literature.'  The  entire 
works  will  lie  published  in  eight  weekly  numbers,  on  excel 
lent  paper  and  in  good  readable  type,  with  19  steel  engm- 
vings.  Of  this  work,  the  Messrs.  Harper,  in  the  manner  of 
publication,  enable  the  readers  to  *' judge  their  sixe^pen- 
*orth— their  shilling's  worth— their  five  killings  worth  at  a 
time,  or  higher,  so  they  do  but  boy."    The  players'  ptcface 
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to  the  fint  Folio  edition  of  Shaltepeare  in  1023,  will  apply 
now  with  as  much  frefthness  and  force  aa  it  did  then  : 

**  To  THE  Gbvat  Varibtt  op  Readbkb,  from  the  most 
able,  to  him  that  can  but  apell :  there  you  are  numberM. 
We  had  rather  you  were  weigh'd.  Especially,  when  the 
fate  of  all  Bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities :  and  not 
of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well  I  it  is  now  pub- 
lique,  and  you  wil  stand  for  your  priviledges  wee  know  :  to 
read,  and  censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first.  That  doth  best 
commend  a  Booke,  the  Stationer  saies.  Then,  how  odde 
soever  your  braines  be,  or  your  wisedomes,  make  your  li- 
cence the  same,  and  spare  not  Judge  your  size^pen'orth, 
your  ahillings  worth,  your  five  shillings  worth  at  a  time,  or 
higher,  so  you  rise  to  the  just  rates,  and  welcome.  But, 
whatever  you  do,  Buy^  Censure  will  not  drive  a  Trade, 
or  make  the  Jacke  go.  And  though  you  be  a  Magistrate  of 
wit,  and  sit  on  the  Sta^s  at  Black-Friers,  or  the  Cockpit,  to 
arraigne  Playes  dailie,  know,  these  Playes  have  had  their 
triall  alreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  come 
forth  quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court,  than  any  pur- 
chased Letters  of  commendation. 

"It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  have  bene 
wished,  that  the  author  hiroselfe  had  lived  to  have  set  forth, 
and  overseen  his  owne  writings ;  But  since  it  hath  bin  or- 
dained otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right, 
we  pray  yon,  doe  not  envie  his  Friends,  the  office  of  their 
9are  and  paine,  to  have  collected  and  poblish'd  them ;  and 
10  to  have  publish*d  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were 
abiis'd  with  divers  stolne,  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed 
atd  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  injurious  im- 
postors, that  ezpos'd  them :  even  those  are  now  offer'd  to 
yoir  view  eur*d,  and  perfect  of  their  limbec ;  and  all  the 
res^  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived  th4 :  Who, 
•a  he  was  a  bappie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle 
eipr^sser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together :  and 
what  be  thought,  be  uttered  with  that  easinesse,  that  wee 
have  stane  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it 
is  not  oar  province,  who  only  gather  his  works,  and  give 
them  yoD,  to  praiee  him.  It  is  yours  that  reade  him.  And 
Ihera  w«  hope,  to  your  divers  capacities,  yoa  will  finde 
enough,  tx>th  to  draw,  and  hold  you :  for  his  wit  can  no 
more  lie  !iid,  then  it  could  be  lost.  Reade  him,  therefore ; 
and  againt.  and  againe :  And  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him, 
•urely  you  are  in  aome  manifeat  danger,  not  to  understand 
him.  And  so  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom 
if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede  them  not, 
you  can  leacie  yourselves,  and  others.  And  such  resders 
we  wish  him  John  Heminov, 

Hbneib  Condbll." 

*<  And  such  readers  for  him,"  we  wish  our  friends  and 
neighbor,  the  Hiirpers,  and  J.  W.  Randolph. 

The  works  of  cheap  literature  go  bravely  on.  The 
second  number  of  Millman's  History  of  the  Jews — and  part 
V.  of  Brande's  Encyclopsdia,  both  by  the  Harpers,  and 
each  at  25  cents — and  also  part  IV.  of  Murray's  Encyclo- 
psedia  of  Geography,  likewise  at  25  cents,  by  Lea  ^.  Blan- 
chard,  Philadelphia,  and  all  for  sale  at  Randolph's  well 
furnished  bookstore,  are  before  us  in  the  most  inviting  shape. 
Go,  gentle  reader,  "  judge  y>  sixe-pen'orth,"  for  you  al- 
ready know  our  opinion  of  Uiese  publications. 

FoQith  Annaal  JEUpoit  of  the  Directors  and  Snperintendant 
of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylam,  to  the  Forty-First  General 
Asaembly.  Dec.  9th,  1842.  Columbus:  Samuel  Me- 
dary.  State  Printer. 

It  is  most  pleasing  and  refreshing  to  Ihe  kindly  sympa- 
thies of  our  nsturs,  to  witness  such  highly  interesting  and 
prmise-worthy  efforts,  as  this  Report  ezhibite,  in  the  cause 
of  human  ill.  Every  year  inereatec  the  patriotio  pride 
nod  pleasure  wiih  which  we  view  the  land  of  oar  sister 


Statea,— that  gloriona  West,  whoee  hands  have  ever  been, 
*'as  open  aa  day  to  melting  charity."  Institutions  for  the 
blind,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  asylums  for  the  lunatic, 
are  not  among  the  least  noble  monuments  of  the  West. 
This  Asylum  of  Ohio,  appears  to  be  particularly  iiell  man- 
sged.    They  have  our  best  wishes. 

Tbb  M  bdical  N  bws  and  Librabt.  This  is  the  oU  Medi- 
cal Intelligencer  upon  an  enlareed  plan  and  in  a  new 
dress.  It  is  published  monthly  by  Lee  d(  Blanchard: 
Philadelphia. 

Its  object  is  to  enable  its  readers  to  keep  "  the  run"  of 
miscellaneous,  medical  intelligence  of  all  kinds ;  to  give 
reports  of  clinical  lectures,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  schoob 
and  hospitels  generally. 

A  Student  Library,  is  to  he  published  in  this  peiiodical. 
of  which  the  "  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  pncUM  of 
Medicine,"  lately  delivered  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watioa, 
King's  College,  London,  is  to  form  the  fint  of  the  series. 
We  have  received  the  first  three  numbenof  the  ''News 
and  Library,"  so  far,  it  is  well  conducted,  and  fires  pro- 
mise to  become  a  truly  valuable  publication,  and  at  the  rety 
cheap  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year. 

SouTHBRN  QoABTERLT  REvrEW— Nos.  V.  and VI :  1843. 
The  reduced  subscription  price  of  this  journal,  no*  pla- 
ces it  within  the  reach  of  alK  It  is  well  conduced  ni 
well  supported,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  flourish.  The  pR* 
sent  Nos.  are  particularly  .good. 

EDWARD  A.  AND  EUGENE  H.  LYNCH. 

We  have  observed,  in  the  daily  papers,  notices  of  the 
death  of  Edward  A.  Lynch  and  Eugene  H.  Lynch,  Esqis , 
natives  of  Petersburg,  Vs.— the  former,  in  thethiitysecoBi 
the  latter,  in  the  twenty  eighth  yesur  of  his  age.  Tbej  died 
during  the  month  of  March  last— five  days  only  iatemBiof 
between  the  times  of  their  decease — in  the  island  of  Sanu 
Crux.  The  elder  brother  had  resorted  to  the  climate  of  tki 
West  Indies  on  account  of  delimte  heslth-ths  Toongrr 
had  gone  as  his  companion. 

Both  of  theae  gentlemen  were  Moong  Ihe  eaflieal,sblest. 
and  most  friendly  contributors  to  this  msfasine,  aftei  U 
fell  into  the  hands  of  its  late  proprietor.  They  were  boii 
endowed  with  the  highest  gifts  of  intelleetaal  tnd  monl 
excellence.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lynch,  was,  but  lately,  s 
member  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  where  he  scqoircd  aa 
enviable  reputation  for  ability  and  nloquenes.  At  the  btf 
congressional  election,  be  was  the  candidate  of  bis  put; 
in  the  Frederick  district,  where  be  resided.  He  was  ^ 
among  the  leaders  of  the  bar  with  which  he  was  iMociaK^A 
and  was  prominent,  as  well  in  the  aflTections,  as  the  conS- 
denee  of  his  fellow  citisens.  Maryland  regarded  !>» 
as  among  the  faiemoat  of  her  sons. 

Mr.  Engene  H.  Lynch,  was  a  reaidtnt  of  Clark  eoostf. 
Va.  He  had  b«  recenUy  devoted  himself  to  sjricoiuinl 
pursuits,  and  had  already  won  the  kindest  reganl  of  ^ 
large  and  cultivated  circle  in  which  he  moved.  His  nm 
was  brilliant,  acute,  and  comprehensive.  His  litenry  sc 
complishmente  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  hi«characi*r 
was  gallant,  enthusiastic  and  affectionate.  To  all  this.  fa« 
added  the  charm  of  admirable  powers  of  convenatiop,  s«i 
a  most  fascinating  peraonal  address,  which  gave  hiia  iHs 
swsy  of  all  hearte. 

The  sadness  whioh  has  been  caused  by  the  death  of  these 
two  genUemen,  thus  cut  off  in  the  Uooa  of  their  fsashocd 
and  their  promise,  is  heightened  by  the  ihrt  of  iu  «^r' 
rence  in  a  strange  land,  far  from  the  oonsolalioo  of  ihae« 
immediate  sympathies,  which  none  oould  have  eslistf^ 
more  extensively  or  warmly.  We  have  felt  it  a  grii'tJ' 
duty  te  their  memory,  to  testify  oar  participatioa  lo  thr 
sorrow  in  which  so  melancholy  a  dispensation  bss  vivAr^ 
every  one  who  kaesr  ihem. 
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RIEGO;  OR^  THE  SPANISH  MARTYR. 

A   PLAT,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  i. 

The  Curtain  rises  on  Dona  THERSSi,  who  is  seen  at  early 
davn  walking  to  and  fro,  disconsolate  at  the  continued 
absence  of  her  husband.  Her  increasing  suspicions  of 
the  tretcberj  of  the  King  and  his  advisers,  determine  her 
to  seek  information  at  the  palace.  But  Diaz,  who  has 
{^«n  awakened  by  her  complaints,  entering,  endeavors 
to  &I!ay  her  fears,  and  assumes  the  task  of  searching  for 

RllGO. 

SCENE  II. 

7^  Seme  changes  to  the  Inquisition  ;  RlROO  discovered  in  a 
solitary  dungeon  reclining  on  his  pallet. 

[EntfT  UoAKTE  uith  a  trencher  and  two  covers.^ 

I'ivte.     Thy  breakfast,   Senor;  lUncovers  crusts  and 
wter.]  humble  fare,  but  all 
Oir  scanty  means  allow. 
^9.  'Tis  quite  enough. 

^  ^».  This  from  good  Saez ;  [  Uncovers  a  skull.]  a  friend 
he  bids  me  say, 
Of  tbiae— 

&«?«.   Of  mine?— 

^?sr.  — Who,  in  thy  lonely  hours, 

May  react  thy  heart,  and  counsel  thee  to  shun 
Tn*  fdi«  of  unrepentant  sin  : — one  Porlier — 

*«<?o.   Poriier,  thou  say'st  ? 

^  ^'^'  *Twas  sent  from  Santiago  ? 

^^.   Of  what  was  he  accused  ? 

Of  bereiy  and  treason. 

t^fifesi? 


O !  Deadly  sins  ; 
And  would  not 


Alas !  He  died  impenitent. 
Died?  Died? 

With  stubborn  hardihood  stood  out 
^^  question,  and  so  brought  death  upon  himself; 
» ■'^'  waned  the  sin  would  rest  upon  his  soul. 

Ao'^o.    Excellent !  Suffering  death  sooner  than  slander 
a<^  ovQ  f^r  Bame,  and  deemed— a  suicide  1 
J  Rv«  device  of  vile  imposture,  that 
Bjeabilitijc  phrase  virtue  confounds 
^.;hTice— picturing  things  their  very  opposites. 
*Wlier!^He  was  indeed  my  friend !— A  man 
rj*  practised  virtues  hypocrites  profess : 
Jy»  fed  the  hungry  ;  clothed  the  naked ;  was 
»«  orphan's  father,  and  the  widow's  stay : 
.j5io  loved  his  neighbor  as  himself;  and  daily 
ITolus  God  the  homage  offered  of  a  heart 
* :  •  liit  and  pure ;  but  worshipped  not 
»  ymage  of  moUca  brass,  nor  gold,—nor  yet  of  acsh 
r-J  iJiood.    Striving  to  break  a  tyrant's  chain, 
•" '  o"!  *  tyrant's  hale ;  and  perished  in 

*  aiora  of  life,  victim  of  perfidy  t. 

*  *"  a  heretic !  A  traitor !  while,— 

^«iof  Josiice!  they,-they,  who  enslave 

'•'•  mjteMre  mankind,  are  glorified 
**  ^^»'  U  mockery  of  thee  tricked  up 
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In  all  thy  attributes  : — Almighty  Sovereigns ! 
And  God-like  Conquerors  I  Priests  Infallible ! 
Holy  Inquisitors !  Most  Holy  Allies ! 
And  why  not  too,  most  Holy  King  of  Hell  ? 

[Enter  Romualdo  habited  as  an  Alguazil  of  the  Holy  Office, 
He  and  UoaRTE  converse  apart."] 

But  no :  thou  liest,  Monk !  That*s  not  Porlier. 

Rescued  by  pious  friendship  from  the  moat 

Where  Ferdinand's  bribed  assassins  left  him  steeped 

In  gore,  his  bones  enjoy  an  honored  sepulchre  : 

Nor  thence  durst  monkish  vengeance  riile  them 

To  point  its  canting  homilies,  and  teach 

How  vain  and  sinful  were  the  hopes  that  wanned  his  heart. 

(UoABTB  takes  up  the  head— a  label  falls  off,  which  RxBQO 

observes.] 

See !  See !  [Reads.]    **  Dona  Joanna  de  Bohorquez*' 

Poor  Lady !  Is  it  thou  ?  Will  naught  appease 

The  human  fiends  that  tore  thee  from  thy  home  ? 

Wrested  the  struggling  infant  from  thy  bosom  ; 

And  when  that  bosom  ceased  to  heave  beneath 

Their  mangling  scourge,  proclaimed  thee  void  of  crime 

'Gainst  God  or  man !  Still  do  they  envy  thee 

The  quiet  of  a  grave  ?— enforcing  thee 

In  treacherous  league  to  plead  their  hateful  cause  ? 

Monsters!  Monsters!  O,  would  that  mouth 

indeed  might  find  a  tongue,  and  those  dark  sockets  glare 

With  light,  to  scare  them  from  their  feasts  of  blood. 

How  long,  how  long,  ere  Heavenly  vengeance  wake, 

And  crumble  o'er  their  heads  these  guilty  walls  T 

Away  I — Away  ! 

Ugar.    [Aside.]    Alas !  Poor  sinful  man. 

Romualdo.    Scuor,  the  Holy  Office  meets  thy  wish 
And  cites  thee  to  the  Hall.    'Tis  rare  they  grant 
So  speedy  hearing. 

Riego.  So !  Tis  much  a  favor* 

Ugar.    Within  we'll  find  a  habit  better  suiU 
Thy  present  need.    Come,  Senor,  come  ! 

Riego.  Lead  on. 


SCENE  m. 

The  Audience  Hall  of  the  Inquisition  hung  rottnd  with  green 
tapestry.  Three  Inqdisitors  m  black  robes,  around  a  table 
cavtred  with  black  doth,  on  which  is  a  erudjuf :  green  was 
candles  f/uming ;  pen,  ink,  paper,  a  skull,  cftf.  Sabz  acting 
as  Fiscal:  A  Recording  SscRSTARr.  A  Faviliar. 
A  large  book  open  before  the  Grand  Inquisitor. 


Orand  Inquisitor.    [To  Ree.  See.]    Observe  this  rule,— 

the  next  and  last.    [Hands  book  to  Saez.] 
Saex.    [Reads.]  "  Crowd  not 

Thy  page  with  vain  excuse  or  supplication — 
Shifts  to  elude  Jle  penance.   Scornful  words 
And  looks ;  confessions,  faint  or  full ;  response 
Evasive  ;  and  not  less,  a  stubborn  silence, — 
Sure  tests  of  guilt — record  with  strictest  care.'* 
Gr.  Inq.    [  To  Saez.]    Our  Fiscal  needs  no  prompting. 
[To  Familiar.]  All  is  ready. 

[Exit  the  Fam. 
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Riego ;  or,  the  Spanish  Martyr. 


[JuiY, 


[PreaetUly,  enter  RiEOO — guarded  by  RormuUdo  and  habUed 
at  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  \ 

Gr.  Inq.    [Motionifig  Riego  to  a  bench-l 
Thou  art  indulged  to  sit. 

Riego.  My  limbs  yet  bear 

Me  well ;  tho*  something  cramped  by  dungeon  airs. 

Saez.    And  why  to  dungeon  led,  'twere  ours  to  say, 
But  that  Don  Rafael,  knowing  well  the  cause. 
May  spare  superfluous  form. 

Riego.  The  means  I  know ; 

Foul  treachery : — and  haply  might  surmise 
The  arch  contriver :  For  the  cause  pray  hold  me 
Ignorant. 

Saez.  If  memory  and  conscience  sleep. 

Or  feign  to  sleep,  our  mercy  shall  awake  them. 
The  Holy  Office,  once  again  restored 
By  Heavenly  Grace,  and  bound  God*s  sacred  laws 
To  guard,  hath  summoned  thee,  Don  Rafael,  here 
To  atone  their  oft  repeated  profanation. 

Riego.    Let  him  who  makes  the  charge  confront  me  in 
The  face  of  day  ;  and  if  I  stamp  not  on 
His  brow  in  view  of  honest  men,  the  brand 
Of  infamy,  your  tortures  be  my  doom. 

Saez.    All  strangely  in  this  hall  sounds  oratory  ; 
And  little  is  this  audience  moved  by  bursts 
Of  passion. 

Riego.  Say,  by  whom  am  I  accused  ? 

And  what  my  crime  ? 

Saez.    'Tis  ours  to  question ;  thine, 
Don  Rafael,  to  respond :  Now  answer  us : 
Briefly,  and  to  the  point.    Didst  thou  not  aid 
To  strip  tho  Holy  Office  of  her  power 
To  punish  heretics  ? 

Riego.  Of  all  her  power 

To  rob,  to  torture,  and  to  slay  ;  and  now 
That  power*s  regained,  would  peril  life  once  more 
To  snatch  it  from  her  fiendish  grasp. 

Saez.  For  this 

Did'st  seize  the  King?  [No  answer} — Hence  sought  his  sacred 
life? 

Riego,    I  sought  it  not,  but  saved  it  twice  :  else  not 
Myself  alone,  but  Spain  had  now  been  free. 

Saez.    [  Takes  t^  the  Declaration  of  Amer,  Independence, 
and  a  book.}    Know'st  tho\)  this  sinful  scroll  ?  This 
volume  filled 
With  rank  conceits  of  New  World  Liberals? 

Riego.    They're  mine  :  their  sins  I  know  not  of. 

Saez.  But  sure 

Dcm  Rafael  knows  all  power  abides  in  God.  IRiego  assenti.'] 
He  governs  man  thro*  delegated  Kings, 
And  a  still  higher  Potentate,  Christ's  own 
Vicegerent.     These  would  teach  us  power  supreme 
Belongs  to  vulgar  multitudes,  absolved 
From  spiritual  sway :  And  this  Don  Rafael  holds  ? 

Riego.    And  none  denies  who  would  not  foige  the  seal 
Of  Heaven's  Great  Judge,  raze  justice,  and  truth, 
From  his  revealed  decrees,  that  Bigotry 
May  rule  a  world  benighted  and  corrupt. 
Say,  what  were  King  or  mightiest  Pontiff,  did 
The  multitude  with  scorn  pay  back  the  scorner? 

Saez.    Thou  dost  but  echo  subtle  tenets  held 
By  infidels  who  know  nor  King  nor  Pontiff. 

Riego.   Long,  long,  may  they  enjoy  thiO^appy  ignorance ! 
Living  exemplars  of  the  truth,  their  swords 
Maintained,— that  under  God,  a  Nation's  weal 
Or  woe  rests  on  its  will  alone.    O !  Chief 
'Mong  honored  names,  the  Patriot  Sage  who  taught 
That  truth ;  and  first  irrevocably  based 
On  fixed  laws,  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

Saez.   These  new-lights  from  abroad— forbid  in  Spain  ;— 


Brands — so  the  Holy  OfHce  views  them,— placked 

By  rebel  heretics  from  hell  to  fire 

The  temple  and  the  throne ; — how  qsed  by  thee! 

Riego.    As  heavenly  lamps  to  guide  our  steps,  as  erst 
The  New  World  Pilgrims,  safe  through  dangerous  paths 
To  Peace  and  Liberty.    And  holy  men 
Would  quench  the  flame !  Vain  thought !  Already  bath 
It  pierced  this  vaulted  den  of  Superstition. 
Creation's  sire  halh  said.  Let  there  be  light! 
And  ye  would  raise  your  pony  hands  to  mar 
His  work !— as  easily  ye'd  quench  the  spheres. 

Saez.    Much  dost  thou  speak  of  holy  things;  belier'st 
Thou  in  the  triune  God  ? 

Riego.  Hold  1  hold !  My  futk 

Alone  concerns  myself  and  that  great  God 
Who,  if  'tis  wrong,  may  punish  or  foigive. 
If  he  forbear,  what  mortal  impiously 
Shall  intercept  bis  merey,  and  presume, 
Unbidden,  to  avenge  his  cause  ? 

Saez.  Thou  shun'st 

Our  question.    Once  more :  thy  answer ;  to  ike  point, 
And  temperately. 

Riego.  I  tell  thee*  Monk,  my  soul 

To  earthly  power  disclaims  allegiance ;  nor 
Save  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,  will  make  defence. 

Saez.    And  terrible  the  wrath  'twill  there  encounter. 
Nor  deem  its  Church  may  be  deiq>ised.    Stem  her 
Inflictions ;  hence,  not  hasty  to  condemn. 
Who  heads  this  new  revolt  1 

Riego.  Riego. 

Saez.  W^ 

Thy  chief  associates  ?   [No  anstoer.}  Say,  how  stand  tkey 
pledged  7 

Riego.  By  all  that's  sacred  never  to  betray 

Their  friends  or  cause. 

Saez.  Once  more ;  their  names  t  ibeir  plaas ' 

Riego.    My  lips  are  sealed. 

Saez.  Then  mark  us  well  Don  Rafael : 

I 

'Till  noon  this  day  is  given  thee  to  reflect ; 
If  truly  penitent,  mild  penance  may 
Ensue ;  if  thou  persist — means  may  be  found- 
To  draw  an  answer  forth. 

Riego.  Use  all  the  means 

Thy  Holy  Brotherhood  from  kindred  fiends 
Hath  robbed,  to  make  its  dark  abode  a  type 
Of  hell— my  lips  are  sealed. 

Saez.  Oar  task  is  done. 

Blind  passion  spurns  the  mercy  would  have  sared 
Thee  from  a  fearful  trial.    Haply,  in 
Solitude,  reason  may  resume  her  sway ; 
And  earnest  is  our  prayer  to  heaven  thou  shouldVt 
Be  ruled  by  her. 

Gr.Inq.    [Signs  to  Fatn.}    [ExiT  RiEOO,  ouiEDEoI 

Till  noon  all  stand  excused. 

In  the  Fourth  Scene,  the  King  gives  an  andienceof  l««»«'*j 
the  Nuncio.  Abisbal,  Ballastbros,  and  Mowiw 
enter :  instead  of  the  rewards  they  expected  for  theu 
treachery  to  the  Libbralb,  Fbrdinand  banishes  ib** 
from  Spain : 
Doha  ThRRBSA  enters  hastily  and  faOs  at  the  Kins'*  f*^ 
Dona  Theresa.    Mercy!  O  Gracious  King!  0  ineK71 

mercy  I 
King  Ferdinand.    How's  this?  What  would  the  in)nuJ| 

have  f  Art  frantic  f 
Dona  The.    Aye,  well  nigh  frantic  :  O,  gire  me  my  -o^j 

band  1  j 

K.  Ferd.    [Aside.]    Riego's  wife  ?  the  loveliest  su;  ^ 

Madrid. 
Senora,  rise !  Some  str  ange  conceit  disturbs  thee 
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DoM  The.    Tby  sammoiw  called  him  forth  at  d«ad 
Of  night;  i  dfead  preaenUment  then  seised 
Myswil:— 

K.  Feri.  Dosi  think  we  lay  in  wrait  to  cnt 

Thj  husband  off? 

Ikma  Tht,  Oh  no !  Thou  know'at  his  worth, 

And  meant  bright  honois  for  him.    Now,  the  place 
To  him  antgned  another  fiila.    Maat  I 
Not  fear  the  worst  who  know,  that  nerer,  bat 
With  life,  Riego  woold  desert  his  poet. 
Nor  lca?e  to  wietehedness  the  wife  he  loved. 
Two  of  most  sarage  mien  thy  mandate  bore. 
To  lead  liim  to  thy  presence.    Oh !  if  they 
Obeyed  thee  not,  bring  them  to  speedy  jastice. 
K.  Ferd.    [Aside.}    How  grief  doth  heighten  her  sur- 
passing charms  I 
Be  calm,  Seoora :  it  would  pain  us  much 
Aogbl  to  refuse  thee  in^our  power  to  grant. 
Dna  The,    Who  shall  dispute  thy  power?  Speak  but 
the  word, 
Riefo,  if  alire,  is  free. 

K.  Fad.  How  if 

Da  thee  that  boon  depend  ? 

Ihma  The.  Thank  Heaven  !  he  lives ! 

Helires!    And  soou  again  shall  bless  my  sight? 
K.  Ferd,    He  may :  on  terms  shall  mark  our  clemency. 
Dma  The.    O  generous  King !  Thus  thouUt  disarm  thy 
foes, 
ind  from  Riego  win  a  pledge  the  rack 
Could  ne'er  extort. 
K.  Ferd,  Thy  pledge  is  all  we  ask. 

J^Mtf  T%t.  Tis  given; — my  life  upon  my  husband's  faith. 
K.  Ferd.    No  life  we  seek ;  nor  painful  sacrifice ; 
Bat  for  kind  favor  claim  a  kind  return. 

Doma  7%c.    *Twere  justly  due :  our  thanks;  our  gratitude; 
Oar  prayers,  that  God  may  lengthen  out  thy  reign, 
And  ia  a  better  world  reward  thy  mercy. 
K.  Ferd.    Hamph  !  Thanks !  True  !  Thanks  and  prayers 
fit  recompense 
Tot  oKrcy !  But  Senora,  love,  love  most 
Be  paid  in  love !  Our  love  by  thine. 

Ikma  7%e.  All  that 

A  duteoos  subject  owes  to  gracious  Prince  ; 
All  that  a  fkithfol  wife  should  feel  towards  one 
Who  doubly  saves  her  life ;  redeeming  his 
]q  whom  alone  she  lives. 

K.  Ferd.  Tease  us  no  more 

Fair  Dame  with  feigned  coyness.    Tis  thy  love,— 
We'd  have. 

Doia  The,  Your  Majesty  designs  some  jest : 

But  aoxioQs  thoaghts  hare  made  my  senses  dull 
To  playful  fancies. 

K.  Ferd.  See !  the  light  shines  through 

Thy  feigned  dullness.    Ah !  that  glowing  cheek 
Betrays  the  consciousness  those  lovely  lips 
Blosh  to  disown.    Thou  know*st  the  charms  which  win 
Ogr  bounty,  prnmpt  our  hopes :  thy  love,  Senora, 
Osr  sole  reward  ; — Such, — aa  thou  gav'st  Don  Rafael. 

Dona  Tlu.    The  love  i  gsve  my  husband  I  why,  'tis  his : 
His  title  ratified  in  Heaven  :  the  gift 
3l9re  than  requited  by  a  gift  in  turn 
Kieker  than  Mexico's  mines : — his  noble  heart. 
K.  Ferd.    Thou'dst  save  that  noble  heart  ? 
Dmia  The.  0 1  its  last  drop 

Would  mine  poor  freely  forth  to  nourish  his. 

AT.  jperd.    Say,  then,  his  fearful  penance  we  remit : 
BeYioM  him  free  !  first  in  our  favor — more — 
With  choice  of  our  best  provinces  endowed: 
Oar  £ur  Senora  shining  high  the  while 
Ahove  the  proudest  star  that  gilds  our  court, 
^nve  we  might  hope  her  smiles  would  recompense — 


Doiia  TTte, — Never !  Impossible  !  Ah  !  I  could  loathe 
Myself  to  think  my  seeming  boldness  breeds 
The  impure  surmise : — knowest  thou  Riego  ? 

K.  Fvd.  Hah ! 

Our  patience  wears  apace !  Know  him  ? — Too  well — 
Too  well ;  a  traitorous  heretic,  death  doomed : 
And  so  deserving  death,  his  wife  holds  that 
Which  nothing  costs,  too  costly  ransom  for 
His  forfeit  life. 

Dona  Tk».  Ah !  much  your  Majesty 

Doth  wrong  us  both.     Were  I  the  guilty  thing 
Thou'dst  have  me,  he  would  Loathe  me  in  his  sight ; 
And  spurn  the  wages  of  his  wife's  dishonor — 
Tho'  'twere  an  empire.    But — yes,  yes— sure  £ 
Was  very  dull :  your  Majesty  would  test 
A  wife's  fidelity ;  not  triumph  o'er 
Her  frailty. 

K.  Ferd.  Dost  reject  our  proffered  favor  ? 

Dona  The,    O,  'tis  unkind,  though  hut  in  sport,  to  talk 
Of  favor  'twere  a  crime  even  in  a  king 
To  offer — infamy  in  me  to  think  of. 

K.  Ford.    [Aoide.}   Now  by  the  Holy  Cross  these  modest 
strivings 
Would  blow  the  faintest  spark  into  a  flame. 
[To  Nuwcxo,  Aside.]    Father,  thy  counsel — 

[K.  Ferd.  and  Nuncio  converM  apart.] 

lot  Cour.  See  !  the  parley's  doUe ; 

The  fortress  yields — at  last. 

2nd  Cour.  Believe  me,  Senor, 

A  truce — only  a  truce.    Our  amoroua  King  'a 
In  check. 

Chamorro.  Pshaw !  let  him  bring  his  Bishop  up — 

The  Castle  falls !  Come,  come,  the  game  is  over. 

[Exeunt  Cha.^  CourtierSt  <fc.] 

K.  Ferd.    {To  Dona  The.]    This  Holy  Father,  fair  Se- 
fiora,  gives 
Us  hope  thou  may'st  incline  to  wiser  judgment. 
Thy  virtue  more  than  thy  excelling  beauty 
That  first  decoyed  our  heart,  is  most  our  foe. 
Say  that  the  Church  approves  thy  Monarch's  suit 

Doiia  Tito.    I'm  very  dull :  or  else  your  Majesty 
Doth  much  abuse  my  unprotected  state. 
Within  the  pale  of  Honor,  task  me  as 
Thou  wilt !  Beyond,— thy  throne  could  not  tempt 
Riego's  wife. 

K.  Ferd.  Hear'st  that,  Good  Father?  Ha ! 

Hear'st  that?  The  throne  of  th'  Indies  might  not  move 
This  haughty  dame ! 

Nuncio.  Our  daughter  sure  was  taught — 

First  duty  of  a  loyal  heart— submission 
To  her  Sovereign's  will  ? 

Dona  Tfte.  Forgive  me.  Father,  should 

I  err  -.—The  priest  who  blessed  our  nuptials,  ne'er 
Can  I  forget,  did  make  me,  in  the  face 
Of  Heaven,  repeat  the  vows  my  heart  had  made 
Before,  of  loyalty  and  love ; — I  feel. 
To  break  them,  could  a  thought  so  vile  e'er  stain 
My  soul,  were  sin  in  ma  past  all  forgiveness. 

Nun.    Daughter !  Daughter !  Thou  dost  forget  the  lessons 
Thy  priest  enjoined,  on  whom  thou  throw'st  thy  errors. 
He  taught  thee  that  the  Church  which  sanctified 
Thy  marriage  vows  hath  power  to  loose  the  bands. 

Dona  7%c.    O,  talk  not,  Father,  of  the  Church's  power. 
The  ties  which  fetter  me  no  Church  created ; 
Nor  but  with  life  dissolves.    Their  root  is  in 
My  heart.    Whoso  would  pluck  them  thence  pours  forth 
Its  vital  stream. 

K.  Feid.  Thy  holy  counsels,  Father ; 

Her  Sovereign's  favors ;  are  alike  disdained. 
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Nun.    Natures  as  stubborn  hare  been  brought  ere  now 
To  see  their  folly  and  repeoU 

K.  Ferd.  Bat  why 

Say  more  7  What  kindness  may  not  gain,  oar  power 
Shall  cpmpaas;  and  this  lofty  Dame,  who  scorns 
To  be  but  less  than  Qaeen,  shall  be  oar  Paramour. 

Dona  TTu,    There  is  a  Power  surpasses  thine. 

Nun,  Frail  woman ! 

Cease !  Nor  invoke  the  Power  thou  dost  blaspheme. 

K.  Ferd.    And  mark  us  Dame.    That  paragon  of  hos- 
bands ; — 
Whose  doom  his  wife  decrees, — ^high  in  mid  air 
His  traitor  form  loose  swinging  in  the  wind, 
A  death  of  shame  shall  meet. 

Dona  The.  Father  t— good  Father  !— 

O  shield  my  husband  from  his  fury ! — 
Oh  !  King ! — But  no ! — Thou  could'st  not  harm  his  life : 
Thine  twice  he  saved  at  peril  of  bis  own. 

K.  Ferd.    By  Heaven  1  Thou  waken'st  thoughts  of  ven- 
geance 
Which  else  had  slept. — He  dies  ere  set  of  sun. 

Dona  The.    Recall  the  horrid  sentence!  O!  Make  me 
The  victim  of  thy  wrath,  but  spare  Riego  !^- 

[FoUt  at  his  feet.    Ladies  advance  to  her  aesutance :  K.  Ferd. 
and  t?ie  Nuncio  converse  apart.] 

Nun.    And  so  escape  the  question,  chains,  and  death ! 
Be  sure  of  it ;  hell  thank  ye  on  his  knees. 

K.  Ferd.    Tis  plain  her  scruples  spring  from  doubt 
Of  his  displeasure. 

Nun.  Plain :  Your  Majesty 

May  say  she  but  awaits  his  leave  to  save  him. 

K.  Ferd.    Almost  she  said  as  mach  but  now.    And  what 
Shall  hinder  but  he*ll  gladly  clutch  our  offer? 
A  bauble !  Sooth !  A  woman's  virtue ! — Playing 
The  hero,— rather  aay  the  fool — ^to  ensure 
Its  loss  with  loss  of  his  own  life  ? — 

Nun,  Let  Saez 

At  once  the  message  bear. 

K.  Ferd.  Oorself  will  speed  it : 

If,  as  perforce  he  must,  he  yield  consent, 
Well  hear  it  from  his  own  lips : — if  not — if  not — 

lExit  K.  Ferd.  and  Nuneio,  eonoersing.'] 

Dona  The.    {Reviving.}     O  can  ye  have  the  heart  to 
murder  him  7 
Oh  no !  Oh  no !  Merciful  Heaven  !  He's  dead  ! 
He's  dead  !  and  his  Theresa  would  not  save  him ! 

{Swoons  eigain.} 
1st  Lady.    How  dreadful  must  her  sufferings  be  to 

come 

To  this.    Aid  me,  good  Ladies  I  Softly  !  Softly! 

[Exeunt,  bearing  off  DONA  Tubresa.] 

The  scene  changes  to  the  outside  of  the  Inquisition.  Pre- 
sently Saez  appears,  and  in  a  short  soliloquy  predicts  the 
failure  of  his  errand.  He  is  admitted  into  the  interior  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  last  scene  of  the  IVth  Act  opens  in  the  Cell  of  Torture : 
Don  Rafael  in  chains;  Uoarte,  Romualdo,  &c. 
enter,  bearing  an  engine  of  torture.  They  rouse  Don 
Rafael,  and  prepare  to  carry  his  sentence  into  effect. 
For  a  promised  reward  they  finally  agree,  at  his  ear- 
nest solicitation,  to  give  him  instant  death  in  lieu  of 
the  more  gradual  torture  used  to  extort  confession. 
They  leave  him  a  few  moments,  during  which  he  writes 
at  the  desk  designed  for  the  officers  whose  province  it  is 
to  witness  the  infliction.  Saez  now  appears  at  the  door 
of  the  cell. 

Saez.     [Aside.]     Untouched!    Served  with  forbidden 
means  of  solace ! 


The  wretches  absent  should  ere  this  have  made 
Him  feel  the  power  his  haughty  spirit  braves  * 
Riego.    O,  Spain !  My  tortured  country !  How  much 

happier 
My  fate  than  thine!  An  instant  ends  my  safferingi. 
And  wafts  my  soul  to  mansions  of  repose : 
Thy  bosom  still  must  heave  beneath  the  weight 
Of  Bigot  Power.    But  come  it  will,— the  day 
When  thou  shalt  hurl  him  off,  and  rivet  on 
His  swollen  limbs  the  chains  he  wrought  for  thee. 
Then  shall  thy  fields  no  more  their  treasures  yield 
To  idle  Pomp  and  bloated  Supeistition. 
The  Spaniard  then  shall  dwell  beneath  hit  vine 
And  fig  tree,  fearing  none ;  and  loud  the  tombs 
Of  thy  ill'fated  martyrs  echo  back 
His  hynm  to  Liberty.    [Pauses.]    But  for  my  wife,*- 
And  Diaz — all  their  malice  could  not  reach  me. 
Poor  sufferers  !  Methinks  I  see  them  now !  [PstoAfluSb* 

chief  to  his  face.    After  a  pause  wrOa.] 
Saez.    [Aside.)     Tis  the  right  strain :— the  very  i(j 

unlocks 
His  bosom  to  my  errand. 

[Reenter  Familiars.] 

So!  our  knaves' 
And  in  good  time  to  let  him  taste  the  sweets 
Of  that  proud  martyrdom  he  seeks. 

Ugar.     [  Touching  Riego.]  Good  Senor, 

Thy  pardon — but  we  fear  longer  delay 
May  thwart  our  good  intent. 

Riego.  Ah,  true— I'm  ready. 

[Gives  a  paper  and  a  letter.]    This,  for  my  wife:  [Atide] 

Stained  with  the  only  tear 
E'er  shamed  my  manhood.    Now — but  one  pang  more 
And  that — remember  well — sudden  and  final. 

[  They  bind  him  to  the  engine.] 

Ugar.    Doubt  not ;  so  fiercely  shall  our  engine  set, 
That  in  the  instant  ere  sense  of  pain  be  felt— > 
All  feeling 'shall  have  ceased. 

Riego.  Thanks!  thanks! 

Saez.  The  wrelch**.' 

Hah !  No !  this  must  not  be.— Suffering's  the  meed 
Of  guilt,  and  must  be  his,  ere  he  can  earn 
The  luxury  of  a  grave.    [Advances.]     Hold!  hold!  (T* 

Riego.]    Didst  think 
To  baffle  Saez?  What!  would  Don  Rafael  crown 
His  noble  deeds  with  suicide  7  and  shrink 
Like  common  men  from  pain  7 

Riego.  A  moment  more. 

This  torment  he  at  least  had  shunned,  of  now 
Again  beholding  thee. 

Saez.  And  I,  it  seems 

A  pleasure  lost,  nerer  to  be  recalled. 

Riego.    That— many  such— may  etill  be  thine :  to  rtfftck 
Thy  victim  on  the  rack — to  taunt  his  snfferingi— 
To  catch  his  blood-shot  eye.  while  glancing  looks 
Would  rive  or  melt  aught  but  a  monkish  hearts 
To  view  his  every  limb  and  feature  waiped 
And  quivering  with  excess  of  agony ! 
O  !  'twere  a  study  of  most  rare  deliglit ! 
Worthy  the  Devil,— or  Saez  himself.    Hell,— Hell! 
Has  nothing  comparable. 

Saez,  Rail  on :  for  all 

Thy  bitter  thoughts  III  take  a  sweet  revenge. 
[  came  to  offer  thee  deliveranoo. 

Riego.  Then ! 

'Tis  thou  didst  plot  my  death :  doom  me  to  torture ; 
And  now  would'st  further  glut  thy  vengeance,  raisins 
Delusive  hopes.    I  know  the  e  Monk. 

Saez.  In  sooth ! 

Not  mine  the  boon :  the  King  would  be  thy  friend. 
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Riego.    Ferdiauid !  Riego*s  friend !  Is  he  not  thine  7 
Thoa  mock'8t:--or  teU'st  of  chann  more  stnnge  than  that 
Of  old  transfonning  men  to  brutes  ;  a  spell 
Of  power  to  change  a  monster  into  man. 

Sao,  Aapeli,  in  sooth.  Nanghtelse  had  thus  bewildered 
Ferdinaad :  a  spelJ  wrooght  by  a  fair  enchantress. 

Riego,   I  prithee  keep  this  wondrooa  tale  to  adorn 
Thy  saintly  legends  :  scarce  Td  credit  thee 
Tbo'  newly  ri^n  from  the  grave. 

Sarz.  I  know : 

Don  Rafael  fain  would  die  for  Liberty  : 
Tortare  and  death  more  precious  in  his  eyes 
Tbao  a  doll  life  of  ease  and  honor.    £ren 
Aniiowed  wife — 

Riego.  Draw  not  my  thoughts  that  way^- 

Forbear ! 

'V^r.  How  else  my  errand  tell  7  for  His 

To  her  thou  owest  thy  Sovereign's  kindness. 

Ri^n.    Monk !  Be  mercifnl  for  once,  and  tortare  not 
The  aoal.    Speak  what  thou  hast  to  say ;  or  leave  me. 

Saa.  .Know  then — the  King's  enamored  of  thy  wife. 

Riegv.    Impostor!  Demon! 

Son.  Yanqaished  by  her  charms, 

He  deigns  to  place  her  next  his  Queen  in  rank, 
Aisd  firat  in  favor— 

Rteg0.  Sure  I  hemt  been  wrenched 

Upon  the  wheel,  and  with  returning  life 
Mj  seoses  stray  in  dreams  more  horrid  than 
Tbe  pangs  it  gave. 

S^tz,  Recall  thy  wandering  reason ; 

First  hear  me  out :  then  freely  make  thy  choice : 
A  felon's  death— or,  and  on  terms  full  easy, 
Freedom;  the  rule  of  fair  Gallicia: — more — 

Rifego.    What  more  ?  What  more  ?  More  threats — more 
bribes  to  yield 
Mr  spotless  wife  to  infamy !  Do  I 
Bat  dream  ?  Or  is  not  this  the  drear  aliode 
Wl-ere  penal  sufferings  purify  the  soul 
From  aios  done  in  the  flesh  7 

Son.  Don  Rafael  raves. 

The  finn — the  resolute  Don  Rafael— fancying 
IqsqIu  from  hands  would  shower  bright  honors  on  him. 
Saj  that  the  Church  its  sanction  gives — thy  wife 
Her  iiee  consent. 

Riego.  Say  that  the  sun's  an  icicle  ! — 

T&e  frozen  pole  a  mass  of  liquid  fiK^--* 
Tiuit  Heaven's  the  dwelling-place  of  Monks, — say  that 
Tbcre'a  honor — virtue— truth — in  Ferdinand 
And  thee:— Tell  aught  incredible— but  that. 

Sao.    I  have  it  from  the  King*  Tis  love  of  thee 
More  than  of  him  favors  his  suit — and  now 
Tfiro'  me  solicits  thy  approval. 

Ritgo.  O! 

AfQuing  liar !  Could  I  but  reach  thee — I 
^'ould  graap  Uiee  till  some  touch  of  torment  thou 
Sl^uld'ic  feel  like  that  thou  giv'st ;  then  leave  thy  carcass 
Fit  morsel  for  the  toads  this  vault  engenders. 

San,   That  fate  be  thine !— or  worae.  But  mark  me  well : 
Don  Raiael  may  reject  the  boon  his  King 
Would  grant ;  and  not  the  less  yield  her  on  whom 
He  doats.     Ferdinand  will  not  he  foiled  in  schemes 
Of  love.     When  thou  shalt  in  thy  grave  unquietly 
Be  laid,  thy  beauteous  dame  in  his  embrace 
iilzW  find  a  solace  for  her  loss. 

Riego.  Ah!  Fiends 

As  ;e  are,  ye  dare  not  meet  the  blasting  fire 
Wt.ich  beams  from  Virtue's  eye.    Begone  ! 

[Saez  going f  converses  with  FahiluRS.] 

Consents  7 
ConsenU !  Tis  an  infernal  plot !— [Puwm]  But— 
Ab!— 


So  may  I  once  again  behold  her  face 

And  vindicate  her  truth  !  O !  Happy  thought ! 

[  To  BAkt-^going.]  Don  Victor  1  Pray  return. 

Saez.  To  hear  thee  vent 

More  curses  on  thy  Sovereign's  head — and  mine  7  * 

Riego.    Perhaps  I— I— was  rash : — 

Saez.    [Reharyiing,]  Then  thoa  dost  think 

More  wisely  of  my  errand  7  la  it  so  7 

Riego.    My  wife, — thou^say^t — ogives  her  consent — and 
freely  7 

Saez.    Freely ! 

Riego.  I  would  hear  it  from  her  own  lips. 

Saez.  What  then  ? 

Riego.    What  then7  What  then 7— 

Saez.  Speak  out !  The  pledge  ! 

Thou'lt  yield  her  to  the  King  ? 

Riego.  What  7  yield  her — to— 

If  she  consent ! — ^I  will :— I  will — to  him, — 
Or  thee ! 

Saez.    [Aside-']    Scarce  can  I  credit  what  I  hear. 
L  To  Famiiiars.}    Conduct  your  prisoner  to  the  palace !— On. 

[Exeunt. 
[End  of  Act  nr.] 


ACT  V. 

The  drama  closes  in  the  Hall  of  Audience.  Riego  and 
Dona  Theresa  left  to  a  brief  interview,  quickly  under- 
stand the  false  repreaentationa  made  to  each  of  the  acqui- 
eacence  of  the  other  in  Ferdinand's  infamous  designs, 
and  renew  vows  of  unchanged  affection.  Ferdinand  re- 
turns  to  learn  their  determination.  At  thia  moment,  Ala- 
OON  enters,  wounded,  and  informs  him  of  the  eacape  of 
MiNA,  effected  by  Diaz,  and  of  their  attempt  to  rescue 
Riego  :—in  which  attempt  Diaz  had  wounded  Alaqon, 
and  had  himself  been  slain  by  the  guard.  Riego  now  an- 
nounces the  unalterable  determination  of  Dona  Theresa 
and  himself  to  live  or  die  together.  The  King  orders  his 
instant  execution.  Riego,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
previously  taken  by  himaelf  and  Dona  Theresa,  as  the 
last  means  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  Tyrant,  aima  a 
dagger  he  had  ol>tained  from  her  at  her  breast :  but  his  arm 
is  seized  by  Saez.  Dona  Theresa  is  borne  off"  to  an 
apartment  of  the  palace ;  and  Riego  to  suffer  his  igno- 
minious puniahmcnt.  Ugarte  entera  with  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Alaoon  ;  and  presently  af^er  Saez  announces 
the  execution  of  Riego.  The  King  about  to  repair  to  the 
apartment  of  Dona  Theresa,  is  met  by  Inez,  who  informs 
him  of  the  delirious  anguish  of  Dona  Theresa,  occasioned 
by  seeing  her  husband  borne  to  a  shameful  and  horrid  death. 
News  now  arrives  of  the  destruction  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  Mina,  who  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents,  to  the  palace.  Ferdinand  flies 
in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  terror  and  remorae. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  public  street  in  Madrid.  A 
procession  enters,  bearing  the  body  of  Riego,  which  is  mo- 
mentarily arrested  by  the  approach  of  Mina  and  his  troops. 
Mina,  in  a  briefaddress,  deplores  the  tragic  close  of  the  great 
struggle  in  which  he  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest ;  and 
pays  a  passing  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Riego  ;  whose  be- 
reaved and  unhappy  widow  he  resolves  to  accompany  to 
England.  He  oflers  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  deliverance 
of  Spain.  The  procession  moves  on  with  solemn  music— 
and  the  curtain  falls. 
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RHODODAPHNE. 
DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  AUTHORSHIP. 

The  abort  communication  which  was  prefixed  to 
the  first  part  of  the  Poem  of  Rhododaphm,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Messenger,  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  highly  respected  and  intelligent  corres- 
pondent, who  adduces  plausible  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  authorship  of  the  poem  referred  to,  was 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  late  Riohard  Dabney  of 
Virginia.  The  evidence  consists  principally  of  the 
fact  that,  in  the  latter  fonr  or  five  years  of  Mr. 
Dabney 's  life,  they  were  neighbors  and  on  intimate 
terms,  and  that  the  poet  *'  once  at  least,  and  per- 
haps more  than  once  during  that  time,  assured^'  my 
correspondent  **that  he  was  not  the  author  of  Rho- 
dodaphne.^'  In  further  coiroboration  of  the  troth 
of  this  denial,  my  correspondent  quotes  from  a  let- 
ter of  the  late  Matthew  Carey  of  Philadelphia, 
(who,  after  Mr.  Dabney^s  death,  was  appealed  to, 
as  the  publisher  of  the  poem,  for  correct  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,)  in  which  Mr.  Carey  says,  '*  Rho- 
dodaphne  was  an  English  production,  as  my  son 
informs  me.  I  had  quite  forgotten  it."  Whilst  it 
is  admitted  that  the  first  impression  produced  by 
these  circumstances,  is  unfavorable  to  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Dabney  ^s  authorship,  yet,  when  duly  considered, 
in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  leading  to 
a  difierent  conclusion,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  best  to 
pause  until  some  other  sources  of  information  can 
be  consulted,  or  at  least,  until  the  claims  of  the 
real  author, — if  any  other  person  than  him,  can  be 
clearly  established.  My  respected  correspondent 
himself,  admits  that  he  had  at  first  supposed  that 
Mr.  Daboey^s  denial  might  have  proceeded  from 
'*  the  success  with  which  authors  of  highly  sensi- 
tive minds  will  sometimes  maintain  an  incognito, 
till  their  works  are  sealed  beyond  controversy  by 
public  approbation*' — and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  fully  renounced  the  conviction  that  the  poem 
was  the  genuine  offspring  of  his  gifled  friend,  until 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Carey's  letter,  which  refers  it  to 
an  English  origin.  In  answer  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  is  it  unreasonable  to  contend  that  Mr.  Ca- 
rey's remark  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  con- 
clusive on  a  point  so  important  t  His  son  might, 
doubtless,  have  been  informed  that  Rhododaphne 
was  an  English  production,  and  it  is  even  probable 
(though  not  so  stated)  that  the  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  England ;  and  yet  it  might  have  been  ac- 
tually written  in  Virginia.  I  have  before  me,  in 
the  Analectic  Magazine  for  January,  1820,  (pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,)  a  complimentary  review  of 
the  poem,  in  which  the  writer  makes  no  allusion  to 
its  supposed  English  paternity — ^but  speaks  of  it  as 
the  rumored  production  of  a  lady.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  if  this  gem  of  sparkling  beauty 
was  really  the  ofifspring  of  British  genius,  and  first 
saw  the  light  in  that  land  of  poetry  and  taste,  it 
should,  nevertheless,  have  almost  entirely  escaped 


the  notice  of  British  critics  and  reviewers.  I  am 
informed,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  the 
North,  was  specially  invoked  to  the  rare  merits 
and  beauties  of  Rhododaphne,  aiVer  its  pablicaUon 
in  this  country—- and  that  they  had  neither  seen  any 
reference  to  it  in  the  numerous  English  magazines 
which  reached  them — nor,  indeed,  had  ever  heard 
of  its  existence.  A  literary  friend  telU  me,  that 
the  only  exception  from  this  general  silence  of  the 
British  press — of  which  he  is  aware— is  to  be  foood 
in  a  volume  of  collections  of  American  poetrtf^ 
published  several  years  since  in  England,  (perhaps 
by  the  son  of  Roscoe,)  which  assigns  a  conspicu- 
ous place  to  this  beautiful  production.  If  this  be 
so ;  (I  do  not  know  that  the  friend  referred  to 
speaks  entirely  on  his  own  knowledge ;)— what  a 
conclusive  and  important  fact  in  refiitation  of  the 
English  claim  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  may  be  Ameri- 
can, and  yet  not  the  production  of  Richard  Dab- 
ney. This  is  true — ^yet  I  still  cling  to  the  fond  and 
possibly  delusive  thought  that  it  might  hare  been, 
and  really  was,  the  genuine  creation  of  thatnnfor* 
tunate  and  ill-fated  child  of  genius.  Among  others, 
I  have  the  following  reasons  and  ioducemeois  for 
cherishing  this  belief : 

1st.  The  poem  was  generally  ascribed  to  him  on 
its  first  appearance.  My  impression  is,  that  when 
it  issued  from  the  press,  Dabney  had  ceased  to  be 
a  resident  of  Richmond,  eertainly  of  the  bouse 
where  we  first  became  intimately  acquainted.  I 
do  not  remember,  therefore,  ever  to  have  cooTeised 
with  him  on  the  subject,  but  there  can  be  do  doubt 
that  in  the  reading  and  literary  circles,  the  credit 
of  the  authorship  was  awarded  to  him. 

2nd.  His  acknowledged  poems  were  published  is 
Philadelphia,  by  Matthew  Carey,  in  the  year  1615. 
Notwithstanding  their  great  merit,  they  attracted 
but  little  notice,  comparatively.  Varioua  caoses 
combined  to  produce  this  disheartening  resalt. 
They  did  not  come  from  the  English  mint,  bat  were 
of  homely  domestic  origin.  They  were,  moreover, 
accompanied  and  illustrated  by  elaborate  and  learned 
references  to  authors  in  the  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages, which  at  once  placed  them  beyond  the  srtn- 
pathy  of  the  indolent  and  unlearned,  and  even  of 
those  who  might  have  dipped  with  pleasnre  into  the 
deep  current  of  thought  and  feeling  which  pertaded 
the  work.  It  should  be  added  also  in  justiee— thst 
the  author  possessed  the  gloomy  and  melancholy 
temperament  of  Cowper,  without  the  coosoliBg 
faith  and  Heaven  directed  philosophy  of  that  giAcd 
man.  Whatever  the  causes  of  failore  were,  it  is 
certain  that  Dabney  derived  neither  fame  nor  pro^t 
from  the  publication  of  his  poems  ;  and,  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  afterwards  wrote  Rhododaphne. 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  suppression  and 
concealment  of  his  name.    But 

Srdly.  There  is  a  curious  resemblanoe,  in  ae^i^ 
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partieahn,  between  the  acknowledged  poems  and 
the  anoDjiDoas  Rhododaphne.  The  same  delicate, 
classical  discrimiDation  distingaiahes  the  notes  in 
both  productiatps-— the  same  ardent  and  passionate 
derottoD  to  the  fair  sex — the  same  purity  of  thought 
sad  diction,  and  sometimes  aimosi  an  exact  identity 
of  language. ^  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
ia  eaDdor,  that  the  anonymous  poem,  taken  as  a 
vbole,  is  saperior  to  the  acknowledged  productions 
of  Mr.  Dabney, — and  this,  perhaps,  might  be  con- 
elasife  with  those  who  did  not  recollect  how  the 
flight  of  Cowper's  or  of  Byron *s  muse,  acquired 
strength,  and  loftiness,  and  grandeur  at  every  re- 
peated effort.  At  all  events,  I  should  be  highly 
gratified  at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  H. 

*  I  vill  give  bat  a  single  instance  among  many. 

JVimt  Dahmtjf*t  PMmM. 

Bat  dnre  tbe  allaring  charms  away, 
That  roand  thy  form  sedactive  play ; 
Qnench  the  soft  brillisnce  of  thy  eyes, 
Aod  stain  thy  cheeks,  luxuriant  dyes ; 
Obscare  thy  neck,  divinely  fair, 
And  spoil  the  hyacinths  of  thy  hair. 

From  Rhododaphne. 

The  flower  €>f  all  Arcadia's  youth 
Was  he ;  such  form  and  face,  in  truth, 
As  thoughts  of  gentlest  maidens  seek 
In  their  day  dreams :  soft  glossy  hair 
Slndowed  hi  a  forehead,  snowy  fair. 
With  many  a  hyadnthine  chuter. 
It  is  true  that  IHbney  borrows  the  idea  of  hyacinthine 
ivx  froo  Sir  Williaia  Jones. 


WANDERING. 

BY  RBV.  WM.  B.  TAPPAIC. 

"  2xmgdi$L  Alt  tbou  not  the  man  that  I  found  crying 
viihout  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Destruction? 

Chn$da,    Yea,  dear  sir,  I  am  the  man. 

EzsngtktMt.  Did  not  I  direct  thee  in  the  way  to  the  little 
»ickrt-|ai€? 

Oaittm.    Yes,  desur  sir. 

£«a*du<.  How  ia  it  then  that  thou  art  so  quickly  turned 
wiile  ^-^PQgrwCt  Progreat, 

Directed,  in  ^xtremest  need, 

To  sure  Salvation's  only  way. 
Tit  wiae  to  walk  with  careful  heed. 

And  more  than  folly  thence  to  stray. 

At  guide,  the  aCeady  "  shining  light" 
The  preacher  of  the  gospel  shows, — 

A  star  upon  the  brow  of  night — 
To  him  on  pilgrimage  who  goes. 

To  keep  it  ever  in  his  eye, 

Nor  lose  it  for  one  little  hour, 
Though  wayside  tempters  to  him  cry. 

Though  hell,  to  hinder,  brings  its  power, 

Is  duty,  and  ensures  success  :— 
The  goal,  though  distant,  such  shall  win, 

And  reach — past  sorrow's  wilderness — 
The  heavenly  gate  and  enter  in. 

But  he  who  shuts  to  Truth  his  ears. 
Forgetting  Wisdom's  earnest  call — 

And  wanders,  meets  the  wo  he  fears, 
And  wrecks  upon  one  error  oiL 

If  Thoo  hast  won  me  to  that  road, 

My  Saviour,  bid  me,  meekly,  bear 
Aleng  the  path,  such  trial-load  \ 

As  Thou  deem'st  good^but  keep  me  there ! 


Till,  safely  at  my  joarney's  ead, 

I  drop  with  life  my  burden  too, 
AnH  praise,  in  Endless  Life,  the  Friend 

Who  bore  my  griefs  and  brought  me  through. 

Yet  wherefore,  spirit,  should'st  thou  wait 
Till  past  from  weary  night  to  day  ? 

Sing  on  thy  march  to  Zion  s  gale ! 
Twill  cheer  thee  on  and  smooth  the  way. 
Amlpii,  Afoss.,  March,  18i3. 


A  CURE  FOR  ENNUI. 

'*  I  am  weary  of  the  world/*  said  Marcos  Bar« 
rows,  while  bis  face,  which  was  cast  in  nature^s 
choicest  monld,  expressed  the  most  perfect  weari- 
ness and  discontent—"  I  am  weary  of  the  world  !— 
and  a  long  and  dreamless  sleep  would  be  preferable 
to  anything  there  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  state  of 
being  like  this  !^* 

"  Weary  of  the  world !  Did  I  nnderstand  yon 
aright,  Mr.  Barrows  V*  asked  Mrs.  Hall,  as  she 
raised  her  wondering  eyes  to  her  companion's  face. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Hall,  yon  undeistood  me  aright. 
I  am  weary  of  the  world  !'*  and  the  gloom  on  Mr. 
Barrows*  countenance  seemed  to  increase  at  every 
repetition  of  the  sentence.  '^  There  is  not  only  no 
/»^/— there  is  no  comfort  under  the  son.'* 

**  Yon  must  pardon  me,*'  said  Mrs.  Hall,  "  if  I 
differ  very  widely  from  yon  ia  opinion.  I  think 
there  may  be  much  profit ;  and  I  know  that  there  is 
not  only  mnch  comfort,  but  a  great  deal  of  high  er^ 
joymentf  OTen  in  a  world  so  fall  of  pain  and  sor- 
row as  this  is  acknowledged  to  be.  But  of  all  its 
inhabitants,"  continued  Uie  lady,  *'  I  should  think 
you,  Mr.  Barrows,  the  very  last  that  ought  to  com- 
plain." 

'*  And  pray  what  have  /  to  enjoy  T'  asked  Bar- 
rows. 

"*  Ask,  rather,"  said  Mrs.  Hall, "  what  can  be 
wanting  to  your  happiness !  In  the  prime  of  man- 
hood— ^you  are  five-and-twenty,  are  you  not  1 — with 
a  vigorous  constitution,  a  cultivated  mind,  an  am- 
ple fortune  at  your  own  command,  and  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends,  in  whose  esteem  and  affection  you 
stand  high.  What  more  can  yon  ask  of  a  bounte- 
ous providence  t" 

"And  what  does  it  all  avail!"  asked  Barrows. 
"  The  catalogue  of  good  things  sounds  very  well 
from  your  lips,  it  is  true ;  but  now  let  me  draw  the 
true  picture.  With  all  the  means  of  happiness 
you  have  enumerated,  one  cannot  sit  doum  quietly 
to  enjoy  ;  we  most,  necessarily,  be  in  pursuit.  And 
what  is  the  result  1  Weary  limbs,  a  distracted 
head,  and  an  aching  heart ;  and  all  this  trouble,  and 
toil,  and  care  is  in  the  pursuit  of  a  bubble ! — a  bub- 
ble, which,  though  beautiful  to  the  eye — ^glowing 
with  enchanting  hoes — ^bursts  at  the  touch,  and 
leaves  us  empty,  longing,  searching,  toiling  as  be- 
fore I  Call  you  this  life  ?  and  if  it  be  all,  is  it  worth 
the  having  V 
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"  Your  difficulty,*'  said  Mrs.  Hall,  smiling?,  "  I 
perceive  to  be  repletion  and  not  inanition ;  and  in 
judicious  hands,  I  doubt  not,  you  might  yet  be 
brought  to  consider  life,  and  the  blessings  you  pos- 
sess, exceedingly  valuable.  If  I  mistake  not,  I 
could  myself  prescribe  for  you,  to  some  considera- 
ble advantage.  What  would  induce  you  to  put 
yourself  a  little  under  my  care  and  direction  V^ 

"  I  would  gladly  put  myself  .under  the  care  of 
any  one,  were  there  but  the  shadow  of  hope  of  re- 
lief from  this  burden,  which  presses  upon  me  like 
an  incubus." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  "  come  to  me,  at 
ten  o'clock,  to-morrow  morning,  if  the  weather  be 
good,  and  I  will  begin  my  attempt  at  a  cure,  by 
taking  a  walk  with  you.  Nay — look  not  so  discon- 
certed— and  so  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  my  pre- 
scription. Judge  not,  till  you  see  the  result.  You 
know  a  patient  must  be  put  in  a  proper  state,  even 
to  take  medicine  to  advantage." 

^'  Well,  I  will  come,"  said  Barrows ;  "  at  least  it 
may  help  to  take  the  weight  from  the  wheels  of  one 
more  hour.  I  might  always  say,  that  ^Phoebus' 
steeds  are  foundered,'  time  drags  along  so  heavily." 

"  Your  patient  has  come,  you  perceive,"  said 
Barrows,  with  a  sickly,  joyless  smile,  as  he  entered 
Mrs.  Hall's  parlor  the  next  morning ;  "  I  hope 
nothing  has  occurred  to  deprive  me  of  the  benefit 
you  proposed  for  me." 

**  Nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Hall.  "  Am  happy  to 
see  you,  and  will  be  ready  for  our  walk  in  five 
minutes." 

The  lady  lefl  the  room,  but  very  soon  returned, 
prepared  to  go  out,  and  they  immediately  left  the 
house. 

**  And  now  which  way  shall  we  walk  1"  asked 
Mrs.  Hall,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  street,  af- 
fecting to  leave  the  choice  to  her  companion. 

*'  I  am  under  your  guidance,  you  know,"  said 
Barrows. 

'*  So  far  as  to  secure  walking,''^  said  Mrs.  Hall ; 
*'  but  that  gained,  I  can  indulge  my  patient  so  far 
as  to  let  him  choose  his  own  path,  if  he  happen  to 
have  a  preference." 

**  I  have  no  preference,"  said  Barrows.  **  All 
paths,  with  me,  end  in  the  same  thing — weariness — 
satiety." 

*'  Come,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hall ;  '*  we  will  take 
this  straight  and  pleasant  street  to  the  suburbs,  and 
then,  for  variety's  sake,  fetch  a  circuit,  and  come 
home  by  some  other  way." 

It  was  December,  and  cold,  even  for  that  free- 
zing and  cheerless  month ;  but  the  breeze  was  pure 
and  bracing,  and  gave  a  fine  color  to  the  cheeks  of 
the  pedestrians,  as  they  pursued  their  walk.  Mrs. 
Hall  was  in  fine  spirits.    She  seemed  prepared  to 


thought.  After  walking  for  an  hour,  and  listening 
to  Mrs.  HiUl,  rather  than  conversing  with  her,  Mr. 
Barrows  abruptly  said — 

**  I  look  on  you  with  astonishment,  Mrs.  Hall ! 
what  is  the  secret  of  your  enjoyment?  ywt  hap- 
piness %  You  have  lived  in  this  wearisome  world 
ten  years,  perhaps,  longer  than  I  have."  "  Fif- 
teen, at  least,  Mr.  Barrows,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Hall — ^^  and  have  drank  such  cups  of  8onow,"par. 
sued  Barrows,  ^  as  have  never  fallen  to  my  lot. 
How  then  are  you  so  contented?  so  cheerfoM  so 
happy  1" 

Playfully,  but  with  more  seriousness  than  bad 
hitherto  marked  her  tone,  Mrs.  Hall  replied.  *'  Now 
you  may  be  snre,  Mr.  Barrows,  that  I  shall  not 
impart  to  you  so  important  a  secret,  as  the  soorce  of 
my  happiness ;  yet,"  she  added  with  a  still  deeper 
seriousness,  "  there  is  an  alchemy  by  which  ve 
may  extract  sweetness  from  the  bitterest  draoght." 

'*  No  one  can  see  you,  and  still  doubt  it,"  said 
Mr.  Barrows ;  "  and  I  would  willingly  drain  a  cop 
of  sorrow  like  yours,  could  I  in  the  bottom  find  the 
same  contentment  and  peace." 

"  You  know  not  what  you  say,  Mr.  Banows," 
said  Mrs.  Hall ;  "  alas,  you  know  not  what  yoa 
say !"  Mts.  Hall  had  stopped  before  a  very  mean- 
looking  tenement,  as  she  uttered  the  last  sentence, 
and  now  added — *'  But  we  are  growing  too  se- 
rious ;  and  we  will  now  part,  for  I  am  going  in 
here.  •  You  will  pardon  me,  I  know,"  she  added, 
smiling,  "  for  not  seeing  yoa  safe  home." 

"  But  for  what  are  you  going  into  such  a  place 
as  this  1"  inquired  Barrows. 

"  A  few  days  ago,"  answered  Mrs.  Hall, "  I 
chanced  to  see  a  poor  suffering  lady,  who  lodges 
here.  I  then  promised  to  come  again  soon ;  and 
as  I  am  now  at  the  door,  it. will  save  me  the  walk 
to-morrow,  if  I  fulfil  my  engagement  now." 

«  A  poor  lady,  did  you  say  V  asked  Barrows. 

"  Yes— a  lady,''  Mrs.  Hall  replied,  "if  we  rajr 
be  permitted  to  judge  of  one's  claim  to  that  title. 
by  manners  and  conversation,  rather  than  by  the 
trappings  of  wealth  and  fashion." 

"  I  have  no  fancy  for  finishing  my  walk  aiooe," 
said  Barrows,  "  and  will  pace  backward  and  for- 
ward here  till  you  come  out  again,  for  1  supi*** 
your  stay  will  not  be  long.  Though  I  should 
rather,"  he  added,  "  go  in  with  you,  if  it  would  M 
be  deemed  an  intrusion.  It  might  give  some  va- 
riety to  my  monotonous  life." 

"  It  would  be  an  intrusion  or  otherwise,  Mr.  B«* 
rows,  just  according  to  your  feelings  in  mt^^K 
the  visit.  If  you  call  on  a  poor  lady  with  iij« 
same  feeling  of  respect  and  deference  that  yoo  wold 
have  in  calling  on  a  rich  one,  there  can  be  noihiog 
uncivil  in  it;  otherwise,  there  would  be," 

"Well,"  said  Barrows,  "I  willgo  in,ifyM*i" 
permit  it,  and  see  if  I  do  not  practice  all  due  coor- 


inhale  enjoyment  with  every  breath.     Her  conver- 
sation was  animated,  diversified  and  instructive,  I tesy."  ^^^ 
and  seemed  the  result  of  feeling  rather  than  of      "  Yoa  may  do  as  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Hall ; 
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take  oy  word  for  it,  you  will  witness  a  scene  very 
differeat  from  anything  yoa  have  hitherto  been 
acqaaioted  with;  and  which  may  give  you  more 
pais,  in  various  ways,  than  you  might  knowingly, 
and  voluntarily,  be  willing  to  encounter.  You  had 
better  proceed  homeward,  or  Walk  op  and  down  the 
street,  as  yoa  proposed." 

Mrs.  Hall*s  seeming  opposition,  only  increased 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Barrows  to  attend  her ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  further  delay,  she  knocked  for 
admission.  A  dirty  little  girl  answered  the  sum- 
ffiODs,  of  whom  Mrs.  Hall  asked  "  if  she  could  see 
Mrs.  Halley." 

"  She  donH  live  in  our  room,  ma^am,"  said  the 
girl, ''  bot  I  guess  you  can  see  her,  for  she^s  sick. 
This  is  her  door" — and  the  child  went  forward,  and 
threw  it  open,  followed  by  Mrs.  Hall,  and  her  young 
fxieod. 

On  a  small  and  low  bed,  placed  in  a  comer  of 
the  nearly  naked  room,  into  which  the  visitors  were 
Qshered,  lay  an  elderly  woman,  on  whose  counte- 
oaoce  were  deeply  imprinted,  sickness,  care  and 
sorrow.  On  a  stool,  at  the  bed-side,  sat  a  pale  and 
delicate  looking  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  holding 
a  bowl  of  gruel  in  her  hand,  of  which  she  was 
striring  to  persuade  her  grandmother  to  partake — 
assuring  her,  in  the  genUest  tone,  that  "  it  would 
do  her  good." 

Mr.  Barrows,  with  hat  in  hand,  stood  near  the 
door;  while  Mrs.  Hall  advanced  immediately  to 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  taking  the  sniferer^s  hand, 
eij^essed  her  deep  regret  at  seeing  her  look  so  ill. 
11)13  done,  she  added,  *^  that  she  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  permit  a  young  friend,  Mr.  Barrows,  with 
vhom  she  had  been  walking,  to  come  in  with  her." 
Mrs.  HaJley  acknowledged  this  introduction  by  a 
f:uQt  smile,  and  a  slight  motion  of  the  head — while 
Kate,  the  granddaughter,  blushing  very  deeply, 
banded  the  stranger  a  chair,  leaving  her  stool  for 
the  use  of  Mrs,  Hall. 

While  his  companion,  with  the  bowl  of  gruel  in 
her  band,  which  she  had  taken  from  Kate,  was  talk- 
ing in  a  low  voice  with  Mrs.  Halley — Mr.  Bar- 
rows, though  without  any  rude  staring,  took  a  sur- 
vey of  the  premises  and  its  occupants.  Of  the 
latter  there  were  two,  beside  those  already  men- 
tioned— a  pair  of  little  boys,  some  hve  or  six  years 
old,  who,  from  similarity  of  size  and  feature,  seem- 
ed to  be  twins.  They  were  sitting  on  a  low  bench, 
Bear  the  chimney  corner,  each  with  an  arm  lovingly 
escircliog  the  other,  while  each  had  a  roasted  po- 
t^,  partly  eaten,  in  the  spare  hand.  They  stopt 
eating,  or  did  it  only  by  stealth,  after  the  strangers 
came  in ;  and  sat  perfectly  still,  watching  their 
grand  mother  and  sister,  with  looks  of  childish  and 
doobtfoi  anxiety,  and  the  visitors  with  curiosity. 
The  room  waa  aa  bare  of  furniture  as  one  could 
^ell  be,  to  accommodate  four  inhabitants.  There 
was  not  even  a  superfluous  seat ;  for  Mrs.  Hall  and 
^Ir.  Barrows  being  provided  for^  Kate  must  either 


stand,  or  oceapy  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  chose 
the  latter — evidently  shrinking  as  much  as  possible 
from  observation.  The  only  thing  to  relieve  the 
feelings,  on  viewing  this  scene,  was  the  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  the  room,  and  all  that  it  contained. 
Even  Kate,  who  must  have  all  the  work  to  do,  that 
was  to  be  done,  was  perfectly  neat,  and  even  gen- 
teel in  her  appearance,  though  clad  in  the  much 
worn  and  faded  remnants  of  better  days. 

Had  there  been  any  gross  ill-breeding,  or  any 
squalid  filthiness,  in  this  abode  of  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted, the  fastidious  refinement  of  Mr.  Barrows 
would  have  revolted  from  the  exhibition — and  his 
pity  would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  disgust — for 
his  benevolence  was  not  a  principle  but  an  impulse ; 
but  as  in  this  miserable  habitation,  poverty  had  done 
her  best  to  conceal  her  own  deformity,  his  pity,  his 
sympathy,  were  awakened  in  a  high  degree.  He 
soon  grew  impatient  for  Mrs.  Hall  to  take  leave, 
that  he  might  learn  from  her  something  more  con- 
cerning these  respectable  sufiferers,  than  could  be 
gained  by  the  eye. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Hall  arose ;  and  she 
held  the  sick  woman  by  the  hand,  as  she  spoke 
some  parting  words  in  a  tone  too  low  for  Barrows 
to  understand  what  she  said. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Halley,  in  a  clear, 
though  feeble  voice ;  '^  Heaven  bless  you  with  its 
choicest  blessings.  But  you  will  be  blest,  for  you 
are  a  blessing  to  others." 

Mrs.  Hall  turned,  and  said  a  few  kind  and  cheer- 
ing  words  to  Kate;  then  advancing  to  the  little 
boys,  patted  their  rosy  cheeks,  and  found  some- 
thing to  say  to  them,  which  occasioned  a  grateful, 
though  timid  smile,  and  then  turned  toward  the 
door  to  depart. 

Mr.  Barrows  rose.  He  found  himself  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Halley,  but  what  could  he  say  %  In 
addressing  a  wealthy  lady,  or  a  common  beggar,  he 
would  have  found  no  difficulty ;  but  here  was  a  case 
that  required  peculiar  tact.  How  much  easier  would 
he  have  found  it,  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety 
at  the  court  of  any  monarch  in  Europe !  He  felt  a 
respect  for  Mrs.  Halley,  and  a  fear  of  wounding 
her  feelings,  such  as  had  never  before  been  awa- 
kened within  him.  But  he  must  address  her ;  for 
utter  neglect  would  be  almost  the  worst  course  that 
could  be  pursued.  He  went  to  the  bed-side,  and 
taking  the  pale,  thin  hand  that  lay  on  the  coverlid, 
said — he  knew  not  what  he  said,  of  his  sympathy 
for  her  sufierings ;  but  as  it  came  warm  from  the 
heart,  it  went  to  the  heart — and  the  grateful  tear 
that  filled  the  eye  of  the  afflicted  and  helpless 
widow,  he  felt  to  be  a  more  precious  treasure,  than 
would  have  been  the  purest  pearl  that  ever  helped 
to  gem  the  caves  of  the  ocean.  He  pressed  her 
hand,  and  bade  her  adieu;  bowed  to  Kate — and 
opening  the  door  for  Mrs.  Hall,  they  withdrew. 
The  two  friends  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence, 
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as  they  proceeded  homeward,  each  ooe  absorbed  in 
his  own  musing.    Mr.  Banows  was  first  to  speak. 

'*  Pray,  Mrs.  Hall,*'  said  he,  "  who  is  this  Mrs. 
Halley  we  have  jast  left  1  What  is  her  history  1 — 
and  how  came  yoa  acquainted  with  her  ?" 

'indeed,  Mr.  Barrows,"  Mrs.  Hall  answered, 
*'  of  her  history  I  know  no  more  than  yoa  do.  I 
have  seen  her  but  few  times,  and  there  is  some- 
thing about  her  to  deter  one  from  prying  into  her 
affairs.  The  manner  in  which  I  first  learned  that 
there  was  such  a  person  in  the  world,  and  the  way 
in  which  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  are  of  too 
little  interest  to  be  detailed.  But  I  rejoice  that  I 
went  to  see  her  to-day,  in  her  increase  of  suffering. 
This  sickness  has  come  on  her  since  I  was  last 
there ;  the  effect,  doubtless,  of  want,  age,  and  anx- 
iety. Those  little  boys  must  be  dependent  on  her, 
and  their  delicate  looking  sister,  for  support ;  and 
when  the  one  is  laid  aside  by  illness,  and  the  other 
occupied  as  a  nnrse,  I  hardly  know  what  they  are 
to  do." 

Mr.  Barrows  made  no  further  remark ;  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  willing  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation, 
said,  with  a  smile — 

'*  You  have  very  civilly  called  with  me  oo  one 
of  my  acquaintances ;  I  will  return  the  compli- 
ment by  calling  with  yon  on  one  of  yours,  if  you 
will  select  a  house  at  which  I  visit." 

**  I  had  much  rather  make  another  visit  with  you, 
even  like  the  last,  than  perform  the  penance  of 
making  a  morning  call  on  people  of  fashion,"  said 
Mr^  Barrows.  "  In  the  former  case,  we  at  least 
see  naturV,  if  we  see  also  misery.  These  gay  peo- 
ple can  afford  me  no  pleasure,  and  I  am  snre  I  can 
afford  them  none, 

'  Theresa  tic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art, 
That  joy  can  acarceljr  reach  the  heart,' 

even  if  there  be  hearts  among  them — a  thing  I 
sometimes  greatly  doubt.  They  are  all  spoiled 
by  education.    All  is  artificial !  nothing  natural !" 

'^  O,  there  are  hearts  among  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Hall;  "good,  tender,  sympathizing,  benevolent 
hearts ;  *  hearts  that  feel  for  other's  woes,  and  en- 
dure their  own  with  patience ;'  yet,  I  grant,  that 
there  can  hardly  be  a  more  uncongenial  atmosphere 
for  the  healthy  development  of  character,  than 
amidst  the  fashionable  circles  in  cities.  The  vir- 
tue, the  sincerity,  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  that  will 
pass  uncontaminated  through  such  an  ordeal,  must 
be  sterling.  But  will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  ask,  how 
it  is  that  yon,  with  your  morbid  sensibility— excuse 
me— exposed  to  all  the  flattery  and  temptation  a 
young  man  like  yourself,  and  with  such  a  fortune, 
is  subject  to — have  escaped  without  total  destruc- 
tion 1  Judging  from  what  you  say  of  yourself,  one 
would  think  you  just  the  person  to  rush  into  every 
species  of  extravagance,  and  drain  every  cup  of, 
what  is  called,  pleasure,  to  the  very  dregs,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  excitement." 

"  My  mother,  now  I  trust  in  Heaven,'*  said  Bar* 


rows,  "•  spoiled  roe  in  roy  boyhood  for  a  mia  of 
pleasure.  Perhaps  her  counsels  and  instmctions 
would  not  have  proved  a  sufficient  shield— but  I 
happened  to  have  some  opportunities  of  learoiog 
the  happiness  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  before  be- 
ing myself  caught  in  the  snare.  I  saw  that  aa 
hour  of  pleasure  was  oftentimes  purchased  by  days 
of  pain ;  and  I  saw,  that  of  all  wretchedoess,  ihe 
greatest  is  that  of  a  man  of  pleasure.  A  kind  of 
delirium  tremens  follows  eveiy  species  of  excess. 
I  have  looked,  for  instance,  on  a  company  of  game- 
sters, and  have  seen  such  practices,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  such  passions — and  have  seen  sodi 
agony  too — ^that  one  might  be  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  let  down  into  the  iofenisl 
pit.  These  things,  corroborating  the  pictures  my 
mother  used  to  draw  for  me,  proved  a  sufficient 
warning.     No,  no— I  can  never  be  a  man  of  plea- 


sure !" 


Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  a  few  minutes 
after,  they  reached  Mrs.  HalPs  door.    Jost  as  be 
was  taming  away,  Mr.  Barrows  said — 
'*  Shall  you  visit  Mrs.  Halley  again  soonT 
"  Yes,  probably  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three 
days." 
'*  Will  yoa  permit  me  to  accompany  yoa  T 
**  Ceruinly,  if  you  wish  it.     But  shall  I  not 
see  you  here  to-morrow,  to  take  my  second  pre- 
scription 1    I  have  no  doubt,"  she  added,  looking 
archly,  "that  yoa  will  find  yourself  essentiilly 
benefitted  by  the  first,  so  yon  had  better  come.'' 
"  Thank  you,"  said  Barrows ;  **  and  it  is  veij 

probable  you  will  see  me." 

•         ••••• 

Neither  the  next  day,  nor  the  next,  brought  Mr. 
Barrowa  to  Mrs.  Hall's ;  and  on  the  third  morDiag| 
she  sent  him  the  following  note. 

"  Dear  Barrows : — I  have  been  expecting  to  see 
your  lugubrious  face,  every  day  since  we  lastparteJij 
but  you  come  not.  Some  persoiw,  in  my  case, 
would,  I  apprehend,  be  highly  offended,  to  be  tlma 
neglected,  after  offering  to  be  your  physician,  iw  j 
that  without  fee.  One  thing  comforts  roc,  howcrtft 
you  are  by  far  the  greatest  loser !  My  object  B 
writing  this  morning,  is  to  inform  you,  that  Ish^ 
visit  Mrs.  Halley  to-day ;  and  though  year  neglect 
would  render  it  perfectly  excusable  if  I  kept  ne 
terms  with  you — yet,  as  you  expressed  a  wish  !• 
make  this  visit  with  me,  I  just  write  to  let  you  koo* 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  your  company.  I^  y* 
choose  to  attend  me,  be  here  by  ten  o'clock. 

Yours,  H.  Hall." 

When  Mrs.  Hall's  messenger  returned,  be  told 
his  mistress  she  would  have  an  answer  from  Mr* 
Barrows  in  the  coarse  of  an  hour.  Within  ^ 
period  the  following  note  was  handed  her : 

"  My  dear  friend  ."-l  should  like  to  know  ffW 
kind  of  enchantment  you  practiced  on  me,  dunflf 
our  w«lk  on  Tuesday.    I  have  not  bcca  «  hspPT 
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these  five  years  as  for  the  last  two  days.  I  ought, 
before  this,  to  hare  made  my  acknowledgmeots  io 
persoD,  bat  it  has  not  been  in  my  power.  I  now 
write  to  apprise  yoa,  that  an  engagement  will  pre- 
vent me  from  being  at  year  house  at  ten  this  morn- 
iog— tod  also  to  make  a  request.  The  other  day 
jtw  offered  to  make  a  call  with  me,  and  I  now  ven- 
ture to  ask  yoo  to  go  this  morning  to  No.  19, 

St,  though  it  is  not  a  house  where  yon  visit.  Send 
in  yoar  card,  if  necessary,  and  yoo  will  be  admitted. 
If  yoH  find  me  not  there,  wait  till  I  come,  and  then 
I  will  attend  you  wherever  you  please.  By  the 
wty— I  learned  yesterday  that  Mrs.  Halley  is  very 
nmch  belter.  The  physician,  and  the  delicacies 
yoa  sent  her,  have  performed  wonders. 
Gratefully,  and  respectfully  yours, 

Marcus  Barrows. 

P.  S. — Now  donH  fail  to  comply  with  my  request, 
bfit  be  at  No.  19 ,  by  half  past  ten  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Hall  read  this  note  with  a  good  deal  of 
sarprise ;  and  it  left  her  io  no  little  doubt  how  to 
act.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  prudence  and  cir- 
cdiDjpection,  and  liked  clearly  to  understand  what 
ihe  was  doing ;  yet,  she  could  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Barrows  would  persuade  her  to  take  a  step,  which 
coold  possibly  be  misconstrued  into  evil.  Weigh- 
ing the  subject  as  well  as  she  could,  she  at  length 
<ietermined  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  accord- 
iogly,  at  the  appointed  time,  equipped  herself,  and 

started  for street.    She  readily  found  the  house 

to  which  she  had  been  directed,  and  which,  though 
very  respectable,  was  by  no  means  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance. With  a  trembling  hand  she  raised  the 
otd-fishioned  knocker,  and  her  heart  beat  violentlv 
aa  she  heard  footsteps  coming  through  the  entry. 
Her  astonishment  was  scarcely  greater  than  her 
relief,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Kate  Halley 
stood  before  her. 

**  Yoo  here.  Miss  Halley !''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall ; 

'*  how  comes  thisi  and  where  is  your  grandmother  V 

**Here,  certainly  ma^am,"  Kate  replied,  with  a 

look  of  surprise  ;  '*  did  you  not  come  here  to  see 

her?'' 

'*  I  certainly  left  home  purposely  to  visit  her,** 
said  Mrs.  Hall,  '*but  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not 
expect  to  find  her  here.  But  lead  me  to  her.  I 
am  very  happy  to  see  this  favorable  change  in  your 
condition." 

Kate  went  forward,  and  ushered  the  visitor  into 
a  small,  bat  rery  pleasant,  and  comfortably  furnished 
parlor.  Mrs.  Halley,  who  was  seated  in  an  easy 
chair,  arose  at  her  entrance,  and  gave  her  a  cordial 
welcome.  After  Mrs.  Hall  had  finished  her  inqui- 
ries after  Mrs.  Halley^s  b^lth,  and  received  satis- 
factory answers,  Kate  said — 

^'Mrs.    Hall  did  not  expect  to  find  us  here, 
grandmother !" 
^  Noy"  naid  Mrs.  Hall, "  I  was  going  to  seek  yoa 


at  the  old  habitation,  bat  called  nere  first,  by  the 
particular  request  of  a  friend." 

'*  Ah,  I  see  bow  it  is !"  said  Mrs.  Halley.     "  Mr. 
Barrows  has  given  you  this  surprise." 

"  It  was  he,  indeed,  who  requested  me  to  call 
here,^*  said  Mrs.  Hall. 

**  And  it  was  he  who  kindly  placed  us  here," 
said  Mrs.  Halley.  '*  I  see  by  your  countenance,*' 
she  continued,  'Uhat  yon  are  still  in  perplexity 
about  the  matter;  and  that — friend  as  you  have 
proved  yourself  to  me — you  are  too  delicate  to  be 
inquisitive.  Permit  me  to  explain.  Through  your 
benevolence,  the  evening  after  your  last  visit,  Dr. 
Floyd  came  to  see  me.  A  kind  Providence  so  or* 
dered  it,  that  you  should  send  a  physician  who  was 
an  old  school  friend  of  my  son*s — for  I  have  a  son, 
Mrs.  Hall,  though  yon  probably  did  not  know  it 
before."  Here  the  speaker ^s  voice  trembled  a  little, 
and  the  pale  Kate  became  still  paler,  while  tears 
filled  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Halley  continued  :  "  After 
prescribing  for  me.  Dr.  Floyd  made  many  inqui- 
ries about  our  change  of  circumstances,  and  having 
formerly  been  William^s  friend,  I  gave  him  the 
short,  but  melancholy  history  of  our  reverses.  The 
doctor  called  again  the  next  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Barrows  came,  and  with  a  delicacy  I 
shall  always  admire,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever  feel 
grateful,  instead  of  intruding  on  us,  as  if  our  po- 
verty deprived  us  of  all  title  to  courtesy,  he  sent  in 
his  name,  with  a  request  to  be  permitted  to  see  me. 
After  asking  about  my  health,  and  talking  a  little 
while  of  other  things,  in  the  most  gentleqjanly^nd 
kind-hearted  manner,  he  let  me  know  that-my  phy- 
sician was  a  friend  of  his,  and  soon  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  doctor  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  our  misfortunes.  After  that,  he  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  but  at  length  said.  *The 
goods  of  fortune  are  very  unequally  distributed, 
Mrs.  Halley  ;*  to  which  I  replied,  *that  Providence 
had  merciful,  as  well  as  wise  reasons  in  permitting 
this  inequality.*  Again  he  was  silent  a  good  while, 
but  at  last,  with  much  embarrassment,  said — *  I 
have  more  than  I  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of; 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  confer  a  real  favor,  Mrs. 
Halley*  yoo  will  permit  me  to  remove  yoo  and  your 
grandchildren  to  a  more  comfortable  habitation.* 
Was  ever  anything  so  delicately  done,  Mrs.  Hatl  t 
What  could  I  say  ?  What  could  I  do  ?  His  gene- 
rosity opened  my  heart,  and  I  talked  freely  of  my 
son.  But  1  told  him,  *that  grateful  as  I  was  for 
his  benevolent  offer,  I  could  not  accede  to  it,  and 
that  my  son^s  feelings  would  revolt,  as  much  as  my 
own  from  lying  under  such  a  weight  of  obligation 
to  a  stranger.*  He  then  argued,  *  that  we  need  not 
feel  it  an  obligation  ;  that  my  son's  affairs  could  not 
always  remain  in  this  state ;  that  the  tide  of  fortune 
would  turn ;  and  that  when  my  son  was  able,  he 
might,  if  he  insisted  on  it,  make  remuneration.'  Still 
I  coold  not  feel  at  liberty  to  agree  to  his  proposal, 
knowing  that  all  William's  misfortunes  bad  not  de- 
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prived  bim  of  his  noble  and  independent  feeling ; 
and  that  he  wonld  rather  live  on  bread  and  water, 
in  the  meanest  hovel,  than  be  dependent  on  any 
one.  Seeing  my  hesitation,  Mr.  Barrows,  with  a 
great  deal  of  feeling,  said — ^  My  moiher,  Mrs. 
Halley,  used  to  tell  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  always 
to  be  kind  to  the  afflicted,  and  assist  the  unfortunate. 
I  have  not  obeyed  her  injunctions  as  I  should  have 
done.  And  now,  when  I  would  most  gladly  do  it ; 
when  I  should  feel  that  I  was  receiving  instead  of 
conferring  a  favor-— what  course  can  I  pursue,  if 
the  unfortunate  resolutely  refuse  all  kindness?* 
I  could  not  resist  this,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  so  I  told  him, 
'  he  might  place  us  where  he  would,  provided  it 
was  in  a  cheap  and  modest  dwelling.'  How  his 
eyes  sparkled  when  I  said  this !  He  looked,  indeed, 
as  if  he  had  received  a  favor !  Yesterday  morning 
he  came  again,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  se- 
cured a  ready-furnished  house,  which  he  thought 
would  just  suit  me ;  and  proposed,  if  I  were  able 
to  bear  the  change,  that  we  shonld  remove  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  I  was  so  much  better,  that  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  danger  in  going  out,  and 
accordingly  we  came  here  yesterday  afternoon. 
He  sent  a  man  to  assist  Kate,  and  promised  that 
he  would  himself  call  this  morning,  and  see  us  in 
our  new  abode.  And  really,  Mrs.  Hall,  I  am  al- 
most impatient  to  aee  him — for  stranger  as  he  is — 
I  feel  that  he  is  also  a  friend." 

Mrs.  Hairs  eyes  had  been  swimming  in  tears,  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  while  Mrs.  Halley  was 
speaking,  and  to  recover  her  self-possession,  she 
inquired  "  how  the  little  boys  liked  the  change,  and 
where  they  were." 

"  O,  they  were  delighted,"  said  Mrs.  Halley, 
"  particularly  as  they  soon  found  a  basket  of  fine 
apples  that  Mr.  Barrows  ordered  to  be  placed  in 
the  pantry,  together  with  a  good  supply  of  ready- 
dressed  provision.  Another  kindness  of  his  is,  that 
he  has  sent  them  to  a  private  school,  which  is  kept 
only  three  doors  from  us.  What  more  could  be- 
sevdence  dictate  than  he  has  done,  Mrs.  Hall  V* 

At  this  instant  a  carriage  stopt  in  the  street,  and 
immediately  after  they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 
'*  There  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Halley,  and  Kate  started 
to  admit  the  visitor.  The  next  moment  they  heard 
her  exclaim — ^'*  My  father — ^my  dear  father !"  A 
choking,  hysteric  laugh  followed ;  and  as  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley and  Mrs.  Hall  were  hastening  toward  the  entry, 
they  met  Mr.  Barrows  rushing  forward,  bearing 
the  apparently  lifeless  girl  in  his  arms.  He  laid 
her  on  an  old-fashioned  couch  that  occupied  one 
comer  of  the  room ;  and  the  first  and  engrossing 
object  of  every  one,  was  to  restore  her  to  animation. 
Even  the  mother  and  son  exchanged  no  greetings, 
nntil  Kate  again  opened  her  eyes,  and  her  father 
had  imprinted  many  kisses  on  her  pallid  brow. 
Even  then  there  was  nothing  like  a  scene  between 
them.  Their  faces  were  eloquent,  it  is  true,  but 
'*  My  dear  mother,"  and  "  My  dear  William,"  was 


all  that  was  said,  as  they  clasped  each  other's 
hands.  A  moment  after,  Mrs.  Halley  tamed  to- 
ward Mrs.  Hall,  and  said  to  her  son— 

"  Here  is  another  friend  to  the  unfortanale,  Wil- 
liam.  Mrs.  Hall  had  treated  me  with  the  kindness 
of  a  daughter.  Surely  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
not  forgotten  to  be  gracious !" 

**  Oor  new  friends  must  excuse  me  if  I  renoiD 
dumb,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Mr.  Halley.  '*  Words 
are  denied  me,  but  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

*'  We  have  no  business  here  now,  Mr.  Halley,*' 
said  Mrs.  Hall,  with  her  wonted  animation.  **  Pa- 
rents and  children  should  be  left  by  themseUes, 
after  a  painful  separation.  Mr.  Barrows,'*  she 
added,  "  will  you  take  me  home  in  your  carriage  T 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Barrows, "  and  when- 
ever you  please." 

"  Now  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hall ;  and  added,  id- 
dressing  Mrs.  Halley,  and  taking  her  hand—"  I 
shall  see  you  again  very  soon ;"  then  kissing  Kate's 
forehead,  and  dropping  a  courtesy  to  Mr.  Halley, 
she  withdrew,  followed  by  Mr.  Barrows. 

"  Now  don't  drive  directly  to  my  house,"  said 
Mrs.  Hall,  as  she  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
carriage.  "  Tell  coachy  to  drive  anywhere  thai 
will  occupy  half-an-hour,  else  there  will  not  be  lime 
enough  for  me  to  hear  all  that  I  want  yon  to  teil 
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"  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  as  soon  as  the  coach- 
man had  mounted  his  box,  and  cracked  his  whi(h- 
'*  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  you  have  been  doin?. 
How  you  found  out  Mr.  Halley,  and  all  aboot  hm." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  "  I  will  begin  at 
the  beginning.  Wednesday  morning,  when  starting 
for  my  walk,  I  almost  involuntarily  took  the  «ty 
toward  the  miserable  place  we  had  visited  together 
the  previous  day.  When  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
house,  I  saw  Dr.  Floyd  issue  from  the  door.  I 
joined  him,  and  inquired  after  the  health  of  his  pa* 
tient.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  anytkisf  of 
her  history,  and  the  account  he  gave  me  was  this: 
'  Mrs.  Halley  was  the  mother  of  an  only  chilis 
son,  who  for  several  years  had  been  the  master  of 
a  merchantman,  and  by  diligence  in  bosioess  had 
acquired  a  very  decent  property.  In  an  ctA  boor 
he  lent  his  name  to  a  specirlator,  who  was  repoMd 
to  be  very  rich.  Two  or  three  years  afterwsrds- 
and  that  was  something  less  than  a  year  seo- 
while  he  was  absent  at  sea,  the  speculating  g«o^^ 
man  chose  to  fail,  and  his  creditors  seised  all  Cap- 
tain Halley's  property  as  endorser.  It  went  off 
under  the  hammer,  and  as  is  usual  in  soeb  esses, 
for  half  the  real  value.  His  widowed  mother,  vr h« 
lived  with  him,  and  had  the  charge  of  hia  children-- 
their  mother  having  died  soon  after  the  birtl> " 
her  twin  boys — was  obliged  immediately  tt>^**^* 
the  handsome  house  that  had  been  her  sod's,  and 
seek  some  humble  habitation.    With  all  her  eflonsi 
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added  to  those  of  her  granddaaghter,  she  could  not 
proeare  a  competency,  but  was  obliged  to  sell,  one 
after  another,  of  the  few  things  that  remained  to  her, 
ontil  she  was  reduced  to  the  situation  in  which  you 
fotiDd  ber.  About  three  months  ago,  Captain  Halley 
came  in  from  sea,  having  been  absent  on  a  freight- 
ing-royage  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  as  soon  as 
he  anived,  all  the  fruits  of  his  voyage  were  seized 
by  his  own  creditors.  A  few  small  debts  still  remain- 
ed anpaid.  One  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  due  to  a 
hard  and  miserly  man,  who  was  so  exasperated  that 
the  Captain  could  not  make  him  secure,  that  he 
threw  him  into  prison/  '* 

"  How  long  since  he  was  incarcerated !"  asked 
Un.  Hall. 

"Only  about  three  weeks  ago,^'  Mr.  Barrows 
replied. 
"  And  this  debt  you  have  paid  V^  said  Mrs.  Hall. 
"  Tea,  ]  advanced  the  money ;  but  Captain  Hal- 
ley  would  not  leave  the  prison  walls,  until  he  had 
given  me  his  note  of  hand  for  the  amount.'* 

*"  That  looks  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hall.  *'  But  have 
you  learned  from  Dr.  Floyd,  or  from  others,  any 
thing  of  his  true  character  1" 

*'I  sought  out  several  of  his  acquaintances," 
said  Mr.  Barrows,  *'  before  I  visited  him  in  prison; 
aod  they  uniformly  spoko  of  him  in  high  terms. 
When  I  introduced  myself  to  him  in  his  confinement, 
be  received  me  like  a  gentleman,  but  with  great 
reserve,  and  something  like  hauieur.  I  went  to 
work  as  gently  as  I  could,  but  he  would  listen  to  no 
proposal  I  could  make,  until  I  described  the  situa- 
tioo  in  which  I  saw  his  mother  and  children.  This 
be  could  not  bear — but  in  spite  of  his  pride  and 
manliness,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  At  length 
be  listened  to  my  arguments,  and  on  condition  of 
my  taking  his  note,  consented  that  I  should  dis- 
cbarge the  debt." 

'*  I  found  almost  as  much  di£Eiculty,"  continued 
Mr.  Barrows,  "  in  persuading  the  mother  to  leave 
the  wretched  habitation  in  which  we  saw  her,  as  in 
persuading  the  son  to  be  liberated  from  prison. 
Bat,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hall,  how  foolishly  I  acted  in 
surprising  his  mother  and  daughter  as  I  did!  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  delightful  to  them,  unex- 
pectedly to  see  the  unfortunate  prisoner  once  more 
at  liberty,  that  I  forgot  that  sudden  and  excessive 
joy  oAentimes  proves  fatal.  For  a  moment  I  was 
afraid  I  had  killed  the  gentle  Kate."  ''  You  have 
behaved  very  well,  I  think,  if  not  with  the  greatest 
possible  prudence  on  every  point,"  said  Mrs.  Hall, 
while  ber  face  betrayed  deep  emotion.  '*  But  who," 
she  asked,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  who  is  the 
speculator  who  wrought  all  this  ruin  ?" 

"  No  other  than  Mr.  Z ,  who,  as  you  know, 

is  at  this  moment  living  in  fashionable  style  in  this 
city.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  most  aggravating  part 
of  the  affair.  No  one  doubts  that  he  covered  his 
property  with  the  express  design  of  defrauding  his 
crediiora ;  aod  caied  not  who  suffered,  provided  he 


could  enjoy  the  sweets  of  luxury.  Neither  he,  nor 
any  member  of  his  family,  has  offered  the  slightest 
service  to  Mrs.  Halley,  through  all  her  sufferings." 

'*  But  can  nothing  be  recovered  fiom  him  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Hall. 

*'  That  is  the  very  question  we  design  to  try," 
said  Mr.  Barrows.  "  Captain  Halley  objected  at 
first,  but  I  overruled  him,  and  am  determined,  that 
if  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars,  or  a  thousand  or  two 
even,  can  accomplish  it,  such  a  swindler  shall  not 
escape  '  unwhipt  of  justice !' " 


Mr.  Barrows  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  prepara- 
tory steps,  necessary  for  carrying  his  plan  into  exe- 
cution. Shrewd  and  active  men  were  employed  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  was  the  actual  state  of 

Mr.  Z 's  affairs.    It  was  not  long  before  s 

handsome  amount  of  property  was  discovered, 
which,  though  nominally  in  the  name  of  another, 
could  doubtless  be  proved  to  be  entirely  under  Mr. 
Z— 's  control,  and  at  his  disposal.  The  matter 
had  been  investigated  so  quietly,  and  with  so  much 
caution,  that  an  attachment  on  the  property  was  the 
first  notice  that  Mr.  Z.  had  of  what  waa  going 
forward.  He  would  make  no  arrangement,  and  a 
trial  at  court  was  of  course  to  follow.  Some 
months  before  the  cause  came  on,  however.  Cap- 
tain Halley  had  obtained  the  command  of  a  ship, 
and  was  gone  to  Hamburg.  He  felt  no  uneasiness 
at  leaving  home  with  the  affair  still  pending,  how- 
ever important  to  him,  for  the  ablest  lawyers  were 
engaged  in  his  cause,  and  the  interest  and  zeal  of 
Mr.  Barrows  were  untiring. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  trial  came  on ;  and 
though  long  and  obstinately  contested  by   Mr. 

Z 's  counsel,  was,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of 

Mr.  Barrows,  decided  in  Captain  Halley's  favor. 
The  defendant  mov^  for  a  new  trial,  but  as  no  suf- 
ficient reason  could  be  assigned  for  this  indulgence, 
it  was  not  granted.  The  decision  of  the  court 
secured  to  the  plaintiff  about  ten  thousand  dollars ; 
which,  though  far  lees  than  he  had  lost  by  Mr.  Z., 
was  sufiScient  to  secure  the  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence of  himself  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Barrows  was  almost  a  fixture  in  the  court- 
house, from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the 
action.  With  intense  interest  he  watched  every 
movement,  and  listened  to  every  word ;  and  it  was 
with  delight  that  he  witnessed  the  impression  made, 
when  one  of  Captain  Halley  "s  counsel,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  contrasted  the  situation  of  the 
defendant  and  his  family,  enjoying  ease  and  ele- 
gance, and  luxury— with  that  of  the  aged  mother 
and  helpless  children  of  the  plaintiff,  crushed  by 
the  iron  hand  of  poverty,  toiling  till  nature  sank  be- 
neath the  effort — and  in  want  of  all  things.  He 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  at  Mrs.  Halley ^s, 
as  he  had  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Barrows 
himself. 
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As  soon  as  the  verdict  was  made  known,  Mr. 
Barrows  flew  to  Mrs.  Hall,  that  together  they  might 
go  and  commanicate  the  joyful  tidings  to  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley.  His  fine  face  was  radiant  with  pleasure  when 
he  entered  the  widow^e  little  parlor ;  bat  his  heart 
was  too  full  for  ntterance,  and  he  lefl  it  to  Mrs. 
Hall  to  tell  the  tale.  The  aged  matron  was  far 
more  sensibly  moved  by  this  returning  tide  of  pros- 
perity, than  she  had  been  by  the  billows  of  adver- 
sity that  had  rolled  over  her.  She  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her  grateful  and  swelling 
heart. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barrows  spent  the  evening 
with  their  respected  friend ;  and  swifUy  and  cheer- 
fully the  hours  flew  away.  Again  and  again  was 
the  interesting  scene  of  the  trial  talked  over ;  and 
as  often  did  tears  of  thankfulness  trickle  down  the 
cheeks  of  Mrs.  Halley.  Kate  scarcely  spoke  for 
the  evening ;  but  gratitude  and  joy  sparkled  in  her 
eyes — and  a  smile  dimpled  her  cheeks,  which  were 
fast  recovering  their  roundness  and  their  bloom. 
When,  at  a  rather  late  hour,  the  visitors  prepared 
to  depart,  Mrs.  Halley  .arose,,  and  taking  a  hand  of 
each,  said,  with  much  feeling-^' 

^  I  have  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  to  my 
Father  in  Heaven,  for  the  many  good  things  he  be- 
stows on  me ;  but  among  the  most  precious  of  his 
temporal  mercies,  is  the  raising  up  to  roe  such 
friends  as  yourselves.  The  blessing  of  the  widow 
will  ever  rest  upon  you !" 


One  evening,  about  a  month  after  the  above-men- 
tioned visit  to  Mrs.-  Halley,  Mr.  Barrows  went  to 
make  a  parting  call  on  his  friend,  Mrs.  Hall.  He 
was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  the  south  of  Europe, 
with  a  friend  whose  health  was  declining.  After 
talking  awhile  about  the  contemplated  voyage,  Mrs. 
Hall  said— 

*^  I  shall  miss  yoa  exceedingly,  Mr.  Barrows, 
doriog  your  absence ;  yet,  ]  am  glad  you  are  going. 
It  will  do  yoa  much  good,  doubtless,  in  many 
ways ;  and  among  other  things,"  she  added,  archly, 
"  it  may  help  to  reconcile  you  to  a  world,  of  which 
you  have  been  so  long  weary !" 

'*  Me !  O,  I  am  cured  of  that  folly ^  or  rather — 
as  I  fear  I  must  call  it — wickedness"  said  Bar- 
rows. "  A  great  alteration  has  taken  place  in  my 
viewft  of  life,  and  its  uses,  my  dear  friend.  Every 
thing  seems  changed." 

'*«How  long  has  that  Been !"  asked  Mrs.  Hall. 

^*  I  believe,"  said  Barrows,  '*I  must  date  it  back 
to  the  period  of  the  walk  yon  took  with  me,  when 
you  undertook  to  be  my  physician ;  for  although  the 
walk  did  me  no  special  good,  the  visit  that  we  made 
to  Mrs.  Halley  did.  Do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  Hall, 
what  she  said  to  yon  at  partiing,  on  that  day?" 

«*  I  do  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Hall. 

'*  That  is  strange,"  said  Barrows.    "  She  said 


'  thai  you  would  he  blest  ^  for  you  were  a  biesmg  to 
others^''  and  the  remark  went  to  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart.  It  caused  me  to  reflect ;  and  I  learned 
that  the  reason  why  I  was  so  miserable,  was,  that 
I  lived  for  myself  alone.  Even  my  pore  monlity, 
of  which  I  was  not  a  little  proud,  and  which  made 
me  look  with  scorn  and  contempt  on  the  falleo, 
was,  I  found,  but  a  refined  species  of  sdf-loTe.  I 
avoided  no  indulgence,  because  the  indulgence  was 
sinful,  but  because  it  would  in  the  end  canse  me 
pain.  The  remark  of  Mrs.  Halley  opened  my 
eyes." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  with  great  coolness, 
"  that  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Halley  wonld  cure  yoa." 

"  What  can  you  mean  V  asked  Barrows.  "  Yoo 
strong-ly  opposed  my  going  in  with  you;  nay- 
would  not  consent  until  I  urged  the  matter !" 

"That  is  all  pretty  true," said  Mrs.  Hall ;  "ncTcr- 
theless,  I  walked  with  you  that  morning  with  the 
express  design  of  leading  yoa  to  that  abode  of  saf- 
fering.  I  could  have  taken  you  to  a  spot,  com- 
pared with  which  Mrs.  Halley's  little  room  was 
the  abode  of  comfort ;  but  I  knew  that  too  strong 
a  potion  would  counteract  my  design.  You  bad 
been  too  much  used  to  eau-de-cologne  and  ottar  of 
rose,  to  bear  the  *  villainous  compound'  of  oSeosive 
odors,  that  sometimes  assail  the  senses  of  those 
who  visit  the  poor.  It  requires  a  veteran  at  the 
trade  to  encounter  filthiness — and  vice  perhaps— ss 
well  as  poverty,  and  not  have  the  stream  of  benero- 
lence  forced  back  to  its  fountain,  by  loathing  sod 
disgust  In  Mrs.  Halley's  situation,  I  knew  there 
was  nothing  that  could  offend  your  fastidious  deli* 
cacy .  There  was  every  thing  to  excite  pity— noth- 
ing revolting." 

"  If  my  visit  there  was  a  part  of  yoar  plan*" 
said  Barrows,  "  why  did  yoa  urge  me  to  go  home 
alone  1" 

'*  Because,**  answered  Mrs.  Hall,  "  bad  yoa 
suspected  my  design,  the  lesson  would  hare  lost 
half  its  efficacy.  I  doubted  not,  that  coald  y<« 
be  brought,  as  if  by  accident,  to  witness  real  trou- 
ble, to  have  your  sympathies  awakened  for  the  sf- 
flicted,  all  your  imaginary  causes  of  uoeasiness 
would  vanish  away.  You  can  best  judge  whether 
or  not  my  opinion  was  correct.*' 

**  O,  you  judged  rightly,"  said  Barrows— "  and  I 
shall  ever  have  cause  to  remember  your  ruse  with 
deep  gratitude.  I  think  1  can  now  sympathize  with 
you  in  one  source  of  your  happiness,  though  ?<» 
refused  to  let  me  into  the  secret  on  that  memorable 
morning.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  some  degree  blest, 
in  having  been  made  a  blessing  to  one  familj  ^^ 
least." 


Mr.  Barrows  remained  four  years  abroad :  and 
during  that  time  Mrs.  Hall  removed  from  Boston 
to  New- York  city.  From  time  to  time  she  ^ 
news  from  her  young  friend,  and  always  soefa  tf 
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cbeend  lier  hewt.  Soon  after  hia  retoro  home  she 
leceired  a  long  letter  from  him«  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  her  change  of  reaideoee,  and 
promised  himaelf  the  pleasure  of  viaitiog  her  ere 
long.  He  wrote  her  a  great  deal  about  his  voyage, 
aod  bis  travels  in  Europe ;  and  after  expressing  his 
happiness  at  again  finding  himself  at  home,  he  went 

00  to  ea  J — 

^It  was  with  much  pleasure  I  found  Captain 
Halle  J  at  home  on  my  return.  Tou  remember  he 
was  absent  when  I  sailed  |br  Europe — consequently, 
that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  met,  since  the 
recovery  of  his  property.  He  is  a  truly  honorable, 
noble-minded  man.  The  first  thing  be  did^  was 
to  free  himself  completely  irom  all  pecuniary  ob- 
ligation^ *  The  debt  of  gratitude,'  he  was  plea- 
sed to  say,  '  he  must  be  content  always  to  owe ; 
bat  that  was  a  pleasure  rather  than  otherwise— 
particQlarly  as  the  fact  of  finding  a  friend  in  the 
depth  of  his  misfortunes,  had  helped  to  reconcile 
him  to  bis  fellow-creatures ;  helped  to  check  the 
seeds  of  misanthropy  that  were  germinating  in  his 
heart.'" 

"  I  called  as  soon  as  possible  to  see  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley.  She  is  in  fine  health,  and  looks  as  young  as 
vhen  I  left  home.  She  participates  with  me  in 
mj  regrets  at  your  having  left  Boston.  We  spent 
a  Teiy  pleasant  hoar  in  talking  you  avert  &nd  in 
recalling  those  events  that  made  us  acquainted  with 
each  other." 

""But  Kate  Halley  quite  took  me  by  surprise. 

1  really  did  not  know  her.  She  is  an  elegant  aod 
accomplished  girl ;  yet,  the  same  modest,  retiring, 
geatle  Kate  as  formerly.  I  did  not  think  she  could 
erer  be  so  handsome.  Her  person  is  graceful  and 
attractive— and  her  face  almost  beautiful— espe- 
cially so  when  her  feelings  are  awakened.  She 
most  have  a  deal  of  sensibility,  or  her  emotions 
coold  not  produce  such  an  effect  on  her  counte- 
nance." 


In  flometbing  less  than  three  months  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  from  which  the  above  was 
extracted,  a  Boston  paper  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Hall. 
After  tearing  off  the  envelope,  she  read  on  the 
margin  of  the  paper — "'  For  Mrs.  Hall,  with  the 
grateful  regards  of  her  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
cus Barrows." 

^'  What  t''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall. 

On  opening  the  paper,  she  saw  among  the  mar- 
riages the  following  marked — for  special  observa- 
tioD — with  red  ink. 

'*  Married,  on  Thursday  morning  last,  by  the 

Rev.  Dr. ,  Marcus  Barrows,  Esquire,  to  Miss 

Kate  Halley,  daughter  of  Captain  William  Halley, 
all  of  this  city." 

"That  is  capital!"  said  Mrs.  Hall— " capital ! 
Strange  that  I  should  never  once  think  of  such  a 
deoouemeot !" 


MISS  LUCRETIA  DAVIDSON. 
Mr.  Editor  : 

iStr, — Having  once  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Lucretia  Davidson,  and 
being  somewhat  familiar  with  her  early  history,  I 
was  much  surprised  at  some  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  your  valuable  Magazine  over  the  signature 
of  S.,  dated  Irwinton,  Alabama,  184S. 

From  that  article,  one  would  very  naturally  con- 
clude, that  Miss  Davidson  enjoyed  no  early  advan- 
tages, but  made  her  way  to  fame  and  distinction  by 
the  unaided  energies  of  her  gifted  mind.  We 
gather,  however,  from  the  biographies  of  these 
remarkable  sisters,  by  Miss  Sedgwick  and  Wash- 
ington Irving,  facts,  that  abundantly  testify  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  parental  instruction  and 
early  culture.  I  beg  the  privilege  of  correcting 
this  error,  by  transcribing  their  opinions,  and  also 
a  brief  sketch  communicated  by  the  frail  and  fee- 
ble mother,  in  answer  to  inquiries  suggested  by 
that  article.  , 

The  opening  page  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  Life  of 
Lucretia,  bears  ample  testimony  on  this  point. 
^'  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson  was  bom  at  Plattsburgh, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1808.  Her  father.  Dr.  Oliver  Davidson,  is  a 
lover  of  science,  and  a  man  of  intellectual  tastes. 
Her  mother,  Margaret  Davidson,  (born  MiUer,)  is 
of  a  most  respectable  family,  and  received  the  best 
education  her  times  afforded,  at  the  school  of  the 
celebrated  Scottish  lady,  Isabella  Graham  ;  an  in- 
stitution in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  had  no 
rival  in  its  day,  and  which  derived  advantages  from 
the  distinguished  individual  that  presided  over  it, 
that  can  scarcely  be  counterbalanced  by  the  multi- 
plied masters  and  multiform  studies  of  the  present 
day.  The  ftunily  of  Miss  Davidson  lived  in  seclu- 
sion. Their  pleasures  and  excitements  were  intel- 
lectnal.  Her  mother  has  suffered  year  after  year,^ 
from  ill  health  and  debility ;  and  being  a  person  of 
imaginative  character,  and  most  ardent  and  sus- 
ceptible feelings,  employed  on  domestic  incidents, 
and  concentrated  in  maternal  tenderness,  she  natu- 
rally loved  and  cherished  her  daughter's  marvel- 
lous gifts,  and  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  fire 
with  which  her  genius  and  her  affections,  mingling 
in  one  holy  flame,  burned  till  they  consumed  their 
mortal  investments.  We  should  not  have  ventured 
to  say  thus  much  of  the  mother,  who  still  suii^ives 
to  weep  and  to  rejoice  over  her  dead  child,  more 
than  many  parents  over  their  living  ones,  were  it 
not  to  prove,  that  Lucretia  Davidson's  character 
was  not  miraculous,  but  that  this  flower  of  Paradise 
was  nurtured  and  trained  by  natural  means  and 
influences.'* 

Mr.  Irving,  speaking  of  the  memoranda  furnished 
him  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  remarks  :  **  From  these,  I 
have  digested  aod  arranged  the  following  particu- 
lars, adopting  in  many  places,  the  original  manu- 
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script,  without  alteration.  In  fact,  the  narrative 
will  be  found  almost  as  illustrative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mother  as  of  the  child ;  they  were  sin- 
(fularly  identified  in  taste,  feelings,  and  pursuits ; 
tenderly  entwined  together  by  maternal  and  filial 
afifection ;  they  reflected  an  inexpressibly  touching 
grace  and  interest  upon  each  other,  by  this  holy 
relationship;  and,  to  my  mind,  it  would  be  marring 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  groups  in 
the  history  of  modern  literature,  to  sunder  them." 

Mrs.  Davidson  says,  **Lucretia  attended  the 
Plattsburgh  academy  between  the  years  of  three 
and  nine.  During  the  extreme  winter  weather  she 
rarely  attended,  on  account  of  her  health,  for  it  was 
a  long,  cold  walk,  and  I  instructed  her  with  the 
other  children  at  home.  I  think  she  was  about 
ten,  when  Mr.  Prescott  took  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion. Under  his  direction,  she  improved  rapidly 
in  geography,  grammar,  moral  philosophy,  and 
history.  History  was  her  favorite  study  ;  and,  in 
that,  and  in  composition,  she  excelled.  With  Mr. 
P„  she  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  and  after 
reading  seven  books  in  Virgil,  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  her  health,  to  leave  school  for  a  season. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  her  education,  she  received 
at  the  Plattsburgh  academy,  and  in  my  own  bed- 
room. I  taught  her  all  I  was  capable  of  teaching, 
and  a  more  indefatigable  learner  I  never  wish  to 
see.  She  was  one  term  at  the  Troy  seminary,  and 
was  seized  with  her  last  illness  just  after  she  had 
entered  Miss  Gilbert^s  school  in  Albany." 

I  have  every  inducement,  which  friendship,  ad- 
miration and  love,  can  suggest,  to  render  fitting 
honor  to  the  memory  and  genius  of  Lucretia  Da- 
vidson. But  indiscriminate  eulogy  is  not  just 
praise.  A  misconception  of  facts  can  do  her  no 
service,  and  those  who  knew  her  best  and  loved  and 
admired  her  most,  when  living,  will  be  most  anx- 
ious, now  that  she  is  dead,  to  see  her  presented  to 
the  world  precisely  as  she  was.  For  if  the  stri- 
king beauty  of  her  person,  "  when  unadorned,  was 
adorned  the  most,"  so  the  attractive  graces  of  her 
character  and  the  rare  endowments  of  her  mind, 
will  be  best  appreciated,  when  contemplated  by 
the  light  which  the  simple  and  touching  history  of 
her  life  affords.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  I 
desire  to  set  your  correspondent  right,  and  let  the 
readers  of  the  Messenger  know  where  they  can 
procure  authentic  information  concerning  this  highly 
gifie4  child  of  song,  and  her  no  less  remarkable 
sister.  If  they  will  refer  to  these  sources,  they 
will  find  that,  though  not  born  to  affluence,  they 
did  not  "  pine  in  the  shade  of  poverty,  nor  suffer 
under  the  grinding  hand  of  adversity" — that,  though 
they  did  not  enjoy  facilities  for  a  fashionable  or 
accomplished  education,  yet  they  had  that  home 
instruction,  which,  in  many  respects,  was  far  better 
calculated  to  develope  their  precocious  talents ;  that, 
though  their  genius  was  all  that  their  fondest 
friends  may  claim,  still  it  was  chastened  by  a 


father^s  contemplative  habits  and  *4QteUectQ«l 
tastes,"  and  trained  and  elevated  by  a  mother  who 
**  taught  their  young  ideas  how  to  shoot,"  and 
watched,  as  none  but  a  mother  could,  their  earliest 
eflforts,  and  sympathized  in  all  their  soirows  and 
their  joys. 

This  mother,  as  this  article  will  already  haie 
given  you  to  understand,  yet  lives— lives  in  the 
painful,  though  vigorous  exercise  of  those  powers 
of  intellect  and  fancy,  to  which  her  daughters  were 
so  much  indebted,  and  which  the  diseases  of  her 
body  have  happily  left  ontoached. 

Since  every  year  increases  the  interest  with 
which  the  memory  of  Lucretia  and  Margaret  Da- 
vidson is  regarded, — and  since  the  biographies  of 
Miss  Sedgwick  and  Irving,  interesting  as  they  ut, 
have  served  rather  to  excite,  than  satisfy  the  in- 
quiries of  the  world,  in  relation  to  these  sisters,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  pen  of  the  mother,  may 
yet  be  employed  to  supply  all  that  is  waotiog  to  a 
full  and  accurate  conception  of  their  character. 

New  York. 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ^OLIAN  HARP. 

Sweet  Spirit,  kiss  those  strings  sgain. 
Still  longer  swell  th'  entrancing  note; 

And  let  the  full,  celestial  strain, 
In  Taried  richness  round  me  float 

Ah,  now  it  breathes  upon  my  esr ! 
Spirit,  thoa  hast  an  angel's  art ; 

Thj  notes  so  soft,  so  deep,  so  clear- 
It  is  the  musto  of  the  heart. 

Whence  art  thou.  Spirit?  for  thy  voice— 
Though  sweet,  methinks,  as  harps  aboTe, 

Which  in  the  bliss  of  Heaven  rejoice. 
And  swall  with  praise,  or  melt  in  lofe— 

Is  sad  as  sweet ;  know*st  thou  of  grief, 
Tbat  thus  thy  plaintive  murmurs  flow  t 

Dost  thou  in  music  seek  relief? 
Do  these  wild  notes  express  thy  woe? 

Sweet  Spirit,  no — for  mortal  pain — 
For  hearts  surcharged  with  earthly  cares, 

Tby  gentle  pity  wakes  the  strain, 
To  soothe  the  soul  with  heavenly  airs. 

Who  art  thou  ?  tell  me — mother  dear. 
Art  thou  my  guardian-angel  still  ? 

Com*8t  thou  from  the  celestial  sphere. 
Thy  daughter's  heart  with  peace  to  fill  ? 

Father  is 't  thou  who  k>v*st  me  yet  ? 

Is  it  to  thee  the  ohaige  is  giTeo, 
To  teach  my  breast  its  cares  foiipet, 

And  raise  my  thoughts  from  earth  to  Heartn! 

Whence,  or  whoe'er  thou  art,  1  love 
Tby  sad,  wild,  warbling,  fitful  song, 

Whether  it,  joyous,  soar  above. 
Or  a  low,  plaintive,  wail  prolong. 

It  tells  me  of  the  8pirit>land 

Where  peace,  and  truth,  and  music  dwell.— 
All  bound  in  lovers  celestial  band : 

Sweet,  gentle  Spirit,  fare>thee-weU !    S.  R-  H. 
Oolden  Fvntt, 
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A  DREAM. 

0 !  thou  picture-land  of  sleep, 

Thou  art  all  one  world  of  affections  drep. 


Heman*. 


Tvu  night.    The  cooling  sepbjrrs  gently  fann*d 
Mj  bornlDg  brow  :  my  throbbing  temples  beat 
Le«s  quick,  than  when  amid  the  glittering  throng 
Of  wwihippers,  at  pleasure's  shrine  I  knelt 
But  one  short  hour  atnc*.    And  the  pale  moon. 
From  her  bright  starry  throne  on  Ugh,  beamed 
In  mild  lustre  o'er  a  sleeping  world. 
I  sought  my  couch  :  my  heart  was  lone  and  sad, 
And  scalding  tears  bedew*d  the  pillow  where 
My  aching  head  rcpos*d.     The  lov'd,  the  lost, 
Tm  ftweet  remember'd  tones  of  early  years 
OVrihadoweil  me  with  moumfnl  memory 
Filling  my  heart  with  yearnings  Tain, 

I  slept. 
Aod  once  again  roetbought  myself  the  aame 
Bri|bt,  happy  child,  as  when,  in  days  gone  by 
I  joyH  to  sport  the  hours  away 
Beneath  the  rich  clostering  vines 
Of  Biy  own  native  home. 

And  once  again, 
1  seemed  to  hear  my  father's  fervent  prayer, 
As,  joined  in  holy  worship,  we  all  knelt 
At  evening  hour  :  or  offered  up 
<>ir  Doraing  orison,  with  grateful  hearts. 
To  Him  who  gave  us  light.    And  softly  fell 
I'pon  mj  list'oing  ear,  the  accents  sweet, — 
The  gentle  music  of  my  mother's  voice, — 
Tbe  prayer  I  learned  to  lisp  beside  her  knee,— 
Her  kind  "good  night."  Oh  !  how  in  after  years 
Tliey  are  hallowed  in  our  memory  I 

"A  change  came  o*er  the  apirit  of  my  dream,** 
And  I  was  a  child  no  more  :  yet  there  I  stood, 
On  ihe  same  spot,  where  years  before  I  play'd. 
And  I  was  happy  still :  for  those  I  loved, 
All,  all  were  there.     The  birds  sang  sweetly  too 
As  they  were  wont  to  do  in  childhood's  hours. 
My  flowers  looked  bright,  as  when,  with  eager  step, 
1  chased  the  gaudy  insect  from  their  bed, 
And  liule  prattlers  call'd  me  sister  dear. 
Oh!  it  was  music  to  a  sister's  ear, 
Bai  were  these  all,  that  made  my  home  so  bright? 
Or  my  heart  to  thrill  with  wild  ecstasy  ? 
Ah!  M,*twas  something  more,  for  one  was  there, 
^^e  slightest  tone  was  music  to  my  ear, 
^M  rapture  to  my  sottl .    Fondly  i  lovM,— 
Fondly  u  woman'a  heart  can  love  but  once— 
Aod  oh !  'twas  bliss,  unutterable  bliss ! 
To  feel  I  was  beloved.     But  then  there  came 
A  fearful  shadow  o'er  my  spirit's  light. 
An  after-boar  of  parting,  and  of  tears, 
A  food  farewell  '—Then  followed  years,  long  years 
Of  iiope  deferred,  Hill  the  heart  sicken'd 
Aod  grew  weary  of  its  woe.    He  came  not. 
Btu  fondly  lingered  in  a  stranger's  land, 
Forgetful  of  his  household  gods. 

Twas  past ! 
That  bright,  that  sunny  dream  of  early—love  ! 
Ob !  who  the  spirit's  myateriaa  can  tell  7 
b^dcep,  its  paasionate  devotion :  On 
Tbe  sadden  sundering  o{  those  sweet  ties, 
Thai  fondly  bound  us  to  our  heai-t's  idols  f 
I  Stood  in  festive  halls  ;  my  smile  was  bright, 
No  eh)Qd  was  on  my  brew,  for  womsn's  pride 
Hid  fow*d  that  Tiotory  ahouM  be  mine. 
%iit  the  spirit  of  my  dream  was  changed. 
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Amid  a  bright  and  glittering  throng  I  stood, 

With  the  pale  orange  wreath  upon  my  brow, — 

That  mystic  emblem  of  the  bridal  hour. 

One  took  my  hand,  Vho  thought  me  all  his  own, 

As  at  the  holy  altar  tremblingly 

I  knelt,  and  breath'd  the  vows  that  made  me  hia : 

But  whence  that  strange  unrest  I  why  did  my  heart 

So  wildly  throb,  as  visions  of  the  past 

Cnmc  thronging  back  upon  my  memory  t 

Oh !  was  it  all  a  wild,  unreal  dream  ? 

Or  did  a  youthful  form  before  me  kneel, 

And  eyes  that  had  been  sunlight  to  my  youth 

Sadly,  and  reproachfully  look  on  me  ? 

'Twas  all  too  much  for  the  full  heart  to  bear, 


A  stifled  scream,  and  the  strange  vision  fled  * 
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THE  CLAIRWOODS. 


A   TRUE   TALB. 


"  Go,  ingrrate  I  drown  yoarself  if  you  will !  but 
never  let  me  see  your  face  again,"  were  the  words 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Clsirwood  to  a  young  man,  who 
had  just  issued  from  the  hall-door^  which  she  held 
open  far  enough  to  allow  his  egress,  and,  as  the 
last  sound  died  upon  her  lips,  the  door  was  violently 
closed,  and  the  young  man  stood  on  the  pavement, 
motionless  and  alone.      ••♦••• 

Mr»  and  Mrs.  Clairwood  had  been  married  many 
years,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their 
respective  parents.  Their  life  (up  to  the  period  at 
which  this,  history  commences)  had  been  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  bitter  disappointment — the«>more 
bitter,  because  unanticipated.  The  buoyant  aod 
sanguine  hopes  with  which  they  had  commenced 
the  career  of  life,  had  been  thus  far  unrealized. 
The  sunny  dreams  in  which  youthful  imagination 
is  ever  prone  to  indulge,  and  in  which,  they,  of  all 
others,  had  delighted  to  revel,  had  faded,  one  by 
one,  before  the  stern  realities  of  every -day  existence. 

Their  fondest  anticipations,  to  the  realization  of 
which  they  had  looked  forward  as  the  completion 
of  that  happiness,  which  fate,  or  an  untoward  con- 
currence of  circumstances  had  denied  them,  were 
successively  withered.  Their  plans,  on  the  eve  of 
success,  had  been  frustrated,  and  again  and  again 
their  most  cherished  objects  of  pursuit,  with  a  tan- 
talizing subtlety,  had  ehided  their  grasp,  leaving 
them  ihe  victims  of  corroding  disappointment  and 
chagrin.  Their  imprudent  marriage  effectually 
precluded  all  hope  of  assistance  from  those  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  their  friends,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  endure  the  bitter  stings  of  penury, 
enhanced  in  bitterness,  by  tbe  neglect  and  even 
contumely  of  kindred.  Tbe  contrast  between  life  as 
they  had  pictured  it,  and  life  as  they  experienced 
it,  rendered  grief,  in  itself  acute,  siiU  more  poig- 
nofU,  Existence  was  to  them  an  unreal  mockery, 
with  but  few  relieving  or  palliating  features.  They 
perceived  aod  felt  deeply,  that  the  chalice  of  plea* 
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sure  is  too  often  dragged  with  effective,  though  an- 
seen  poisons.     It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clairwood  became  changed  by  4he  constant  suffer- 
ing it  was  their  lot  to  encounter.     Firmer  and  bet- 
ter disciplined  minds  could  hardly  have  withstood 
the  influence,  which  such  suffering  generally  exerts. 
And  they  indeed  were  changed.     Their  feelings, 
sympathies,  and  thoughts  became  imbued  with  the 
darker  color  of  their  lives.    This  change  was 
gradually  apparent.     As  the  gushings  of  youthful 
ardor  and  affection  were  chilled  by  rade  contact 
with  the  icy  stream  of  worldly  policy  and  interest, 
so  did  the  whole  current  of  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings undergo  an  entire  revulsion.     Affliction,  ad- 
versity, and  the  buffetings  of  the  world  did  not 
merely  chasten  them ;  they  did  more,  they  embit- 
tered the  very  sources  of  happiness  and  content- 
ment.    They  turned   into  gall  and  wormwood, 
those  sympathies  and  kindly  feelings  which,  in  a 
healthy  mind,  diffuse  their  renovating  and  tran- 
quillizing influences  over  the  soul.    A  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness usurped  the  place  in  their  minds,  of  tme 
delicacy  and  sensibility.     Envy  and  jealousy  suc- 
ceeded the  more  liberal  and  generous  sentiments; 
that  once  pervaded  their  bosoms,  antil  finally,  by  a 
slow  but  steady  progress,  hatred,  malice,  and  the 
thousand  darker  propensities  and  passions  of  our 
natures  rested  in  the  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and 
exerted  their  unhallowed  influences,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  nohler  feelings  which  it  had  been 
their  youthful  pride  to  cherish.     In  the  secrecy  of 
their  closets  they  reviewed  the  calendar  of  past 
misfortune,  and  brooded  over  many  an  nnkind  action 
shown  them  in  their  intercourse  with  society,  until 
thoughts  were  engendered  and  schemes  devised, 
which,  a  moment  afler,  they  blushed  to  have  ad- 
mitted to  their  bosoms.    Time  flew  by.    The  tide 
of  sorrow  was  unchanged,  and  they  were  trans- 
formed into  those  coM,  calculating,  selfish  beings, 
whom,  on  their  entrance  into  life,  they  had  avoided 
and  abhorred.     Such  vras  the  change  wrought  in 
their  characters,  and  such  is  the  ebange  which  the 
operation  of  like  circumstances  is  too  apt  to  effect 
in  the  infirmities  of  the  human  mind.    As  in  na- 
ture, the  softer  substances  are,  by  the  continual 
drippings  of  a  petrifying  stream,  converted  into 
stone,  so  do  the  feelings  become  callous  and  ada* 
mantine  when  wrought  upon  by  the  powerful  al- 
chemy of  sorrow  and  adversity.    It  is  too  true, 
that  this  deadning  effect  is  produced  by  continued 
misfortune.    It  benumbs  the  heart,  chiUs  the  affec- 
tions, and  infuses  a  lethargy  and  torpor  into  all  the 
sensibilities  and  finer  feeHngs  of  our  natures.    Such 
is  its  general  tendency ;  and  peculiarly  was  it  mani- 
fested in  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood. 

There  was,  however,  one  remedial,  one  renova- 
ting influence  left  to  them.  They  were  not  utterly 
alone.  In  their  children  they  sought  an  alleviation  of 
their  sorrow,  and  when  repulsed  in  their  advances  by 
scowling  relatives,  or  slandeied  by  a  heutiess  world, 


it  was  in  their  domestic  circle  that  they  sooght  and 
obtained  partial  relief  and  consolation.  Foot  chil- 
dren had  been  the  result  of  their  marriage,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  parental  love  and  duty,  in  the  edo- 
cation  and  moral  training  of  those  ehildren,  bat 
above  all,  in  watching  the  unfolding  and  expansion 
of  their  intellects,  and  in  the  prospect  of  their  fu- 
ture lives,  happiness  and  usefulness,  did  they  con- 
trive to  assuage  many  a  grief  and  parry  manr  aa 
adverse  stroke  of  fortune.  Their  children  wen 
not  extraordinarily  beantifol,  nor  talented,  but  they 
were  dutiful,  and  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents 
with  reciprocal  love,  and  with  gratitude. 

The  eldest,  a  son,  evinced  a  precocity  of  iotellect 
that  would  not  perhaps  have  greatly  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  stranger,  yet,  that  served  to  eiciie 
and  nourish  the  hopes  of  his  parents.  They  lored 
their  children,  but  him  they  loved  especially.  Ki 
peculiar  fondness  can  exist,  and  be  cherished  m 
a  parentis  heart  for  one  child  above  the  rest,  then  it 
existed  and  was  cherished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair- 
wood for  their  son  Charles.  And  they  spired 
nothing,  that  their  limited  means  and  the  time  that 
they  could  give  from  their  daily  avocations  voold 
allow,  to  improve  his  mind,  and  render  him  fitted 
for  that  station  in  society,  which  his  inteUigence 
and  virtue  seemed  to  justify  them  in  belieTing.  he 
would  one  day  occupy.  It  was  in  the  family  cir- 
de  then,  that  they  sought  an  antidote  to  the  reu* 
tions  and  ills  of  life.  When  an  impending  stom 
darkened  their  pathway,  it  was  the'  family  fireside 
that  dispelled  the  gloom  and  beamed  the  wann  sao- 
light  on  their  hearts,  despite  the  blackness  viiboot. 
When  discouraged  and  disheartened  by  ill  soccess 
or  insult,  it  was  a  sight  of  their  family  that  reas- 
sured them,  and  inspired  them  with  renewed  ardor 
in  the  thorny  journey  of  their  lives.  It  wta  thi? 
that  sustained  them.  It  was  this  alone  ythr^ 
counteracted  the  influences  of  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune, and  corrected  in  some  degree,  the  bitterness 
of  feeling  which  they  caused.  On  the  family  altar* 
the  fires  of  affection  still  glowed,  though  with  ^ 
deadened  lustre,  and  in  the  channel  of  familiar  :ff- 
tercourse  and  sympathy  there  still  flowed  a  coneat. 
whose  placid  waters  neutralized  the  acidity  ot 
temper,  which  conflicts  with  the  world,  excite  aod 
diflTused  its  tranquillizing  and  life-giving  iofiacoeM 
over  their  souls.  They  fondly  hoped,  that  this  cm- 
solation  was  one  of  which  they  cooM  never  bo  de- 
prived, but  this  last  illusion  was  destined  to  be  ton 
rudely  away,  and  the  staCT  upon  which  tbey  bad 
too  confidently  leaned,  to  be  forever  broken. 

An  epidemic  visi^  the  city  in  which  tbey  re- 
sided. For  a  long  time,  it  raged  with  fearfiii  ^w- 
lence,  hut  they  and  their  family  were  uabanneil. 
The  scourge  was  suspended  for  a  momcot,  that  tot 
infliction  might  be  the  more  dreadful.  On  the  ere 
of  congratulating  themselves  onthereseoeortbeir 
children  from  this  imminent  peril,  tbey  weieswck 
dumb.    The  fear  of  rejoiomg  was  hushed  npon  \ktt 
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lips.  Three  of  their  children,  the  eldest  last,  were 
BoeeesstTely  tnosferred  from  the  death-bed  to  (he 
grave..  No  crowd  of  mourners  followed  them  to  the 
UNsb,  no  frieodly  ?oice  whispered  the  acoents  of  con- 
aolaiton  and  comfort  in  the  ears  of  the  bereaved  pa- 
rents. They  met  the  shock  alone,  unfriended  and 
Qspitied.  Each  individual,  in  that  onhappy  city,  had 
(oifered  more  or  less  by  the  visitation.  It  was  no 
time  for  sympathy.  £ach  one  suffered  too  greatly 
himself  to  feel  the  burthen  of  another^s  woe.  The 
pueots  witnessed  the  interment  of  their  third  child. 
It  WIS  the  eldest.  They  stood  beside  the  grave, 
ud  gued  with  the  apathy  of  despair  into  its  yawn- 
ing bosom,  in  a  moment  more  to  eogulph  the  dearest 
of  ilieir  earthly  treasures.  The  clergyman  and 
OM  or  two  of  the  more  immediate  neighbors  were 
ibe  only  persons  present.  They  wept  not.  They 
bad  00  tears  to  shed. 

And  they  were  nothings  had  they  such  to  give ; 
bot  they  coald  not  meet  the  gase  of  those  horror- 
Mrickeo  parents ;  they  could  not  look  at  the  con- 
TDUire  writhings  of  their  features,  without  a  thrill 
of  instinctive  dread.  The  service  was  hastily  con- 
cinded,  and  the  body  lowered  into  the  grave.  As 
the  sound  of  the  falling  clods  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
tbe  bereaved  mother,  her  countenance  underwent 
u  instant  change.  The  rigid,  fixed  stare  with  which 
sbe  had  gaaed  on  the  scene  before  her,  vanished ; 
10  earthly  wildness  lighted  at  her  eye,  and  pervaded 
^ery  featore..   She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  and 


feU. 

What  did  that  shriek  tell  t  It  rang  the  knell  of 
departed  hope.  It  told  of  an  agony  of  woe,  of  suf- 
^iog  too  poignant  to  be  borne.  It  spoke  of  the 
coKentration  of  every  hope  upon  one  object,  and 
^object  rudely  torn  away.  It  is  only  such  a 
Keoe  that  can  fiilly  teaeh 

"The  heart,  what  dust  we  dote  on 
Wheit  'tis  man  we  love." 

Death  had  invaded  the  domestic  sanctuary.  His 
inui  arm  had  crushed  the  altar  reared  in  the  re- 
eesses  of  their  hearts.  His  wasting  breath  had 
dried  op  the  streaiiis  of  affection  and  sympathy  to 
i^ir  aoorce.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood  felt  this 
stroke  deeply.  They  felt  in  the  first  paroxysm  of 
K^ief,  thai  their  cup  of  suffering  had  been  filled  to 
i^mfloving.  That  life  had  ceased  to  offer  a  reasqp 
or  wish  for  existence.  The  charm  that  had  thus 
^  yielded  the  evils  of  life  with  ito  fairy  touch, 
^  dissolved,  and  the  veil  rent,  that  had  hitherto 
eoftcesled  the  darkest  shades  of  sorrow.  But  vio- 
lent eteiiations  of  the  mind  are  transitory.  The 
paroiysms  of  emotion  that  convulse  the  mind  and 
beaten,  for  a  while,  to  unseat  reason  herself, 
gndoally  subside,  untH  they  are  merged  into  an 
^by«  coincident  with  the  intensity  of  the  emo- 
^100  excited.  The  violent  excitaUoo  of  the  feelings 
^  »Q  entirely  nnnatural  state  of  mind,  and  must 
<«hsiae  when  the  causes  that  have  produced  it, 


cease  to  operate.    So  it  was  in  this  ease;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clairwood  suffered  greatly,  but  the  very  in- 
tensity of  their  grief  resulted  in  the  production  of 
that  ultimate  apathy,  that  insensibility,  which  is 
usual  in  such  cases.    As  time  glided  on — as  the 
cares  of  life  again  pressed  upon  them,  and  c(bm- 
pelled  them  again  to  mingle  with  the  world,  the 
immediate  impression  caused  by  their  childrens' 
death,  was  effaced,  and  an  oblivious  forgetfulness 
seemed  to  have  swept  away  the  record  of  past  sor- 
row.    But  the  wound  was  externally  healed,  while 
its  poisonous  influences  were  lurking  at  the  root, 
pervading  and  vitiating  the  better  feelings  of  their 
natures.     They  were  soured  by  misfortune,  dis- 
gusted with  the  world,  and  almost  weary  of  life 
itself.    The  continued  pollings  of  adversity  nad 
rendered  them,  as  it  were,  insensible  to  suffering, 
and  their  sympathies  and  sensibilities  had  become 
forever  blunted.    While  their  family  was  unbroken, 
while  in  the  enjoyment  of  reciprocal  love  and  affec- 
tion with  their  children,  these  feelings  and  sensi- 
bilities had  been  kept  alive,  and  in  some  degree 
active.     In  the  family  circle,  their  more  generous 
feelings  were  fostered  by  constant  exercise ;  but 
this  means  of  exercise  taken  away,  their  feelings, 
sympathies,  all  became  steeled  and  insensitive. 
Mr.  Clairwood  had  labored,  until  some  lime  after 
the  death  of  his  children,  under  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment.    His  constant  exertions,  with  those  of 
his  wife,  were  requisite  in  order  to  maintain  his 
family.     He  was  a  merchant  of  excellent  family, 
but  the  unfortunate  opposition  of  his  friends  to  his 
marriage,  sent  him  into  business  with  extremely 
limited  means.    Untoward  circumstances  operated 
so  very  unfavorably,  that  Jiis  business,  so  far  from 
increasing,  had  declined,  until,  by  the  death  of  a 
distant  relative,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.    He  invested  it  judiciously, 
and  by  enterprise  and  a  series  of  successful  specu- 
lations, finally  established  himself  on  an  independent 
and  highly  respectable  footing  among  his  fellow 
merchants.     But  the  increased  worldly  prosperity 
that  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood,  affected  np 
corresponding  change  in  their  feelings.    The  smiles 
of  fortune  could  never  compensate  for  the  suffer- 
ing they  had  undergone,  nor  efface  the  remembrance 
of  the  past.   Wealth,  and  its  attendant  luxury,  gradu- 
ally sucQceded  their  former  poverty  and  simplicity 
of  living;  but  what  wealth  can  re- attune  the  shat- 
tered sympathies  and  affections  of  the  heart,  or 
kindle  the  flame  of  love  once  extinguished  1     The 
same  coldness,  the  same  insensibility  and  stagna- 
tion of  feeling  that  had  been  engendered  in  penury, 
by  the  strokes  of  aflliction,  still  continued  to  cha- 
racterize Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood.    On  other  per- 
sons, the  ordeal  of  affliction  through  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clairwood  had  passed,  would  have  produced    • 
an  entirely  different  effect.     It  would  have  subdued 
the  pride  of  some !  It  would  have  taught  them  deep 
and  abiding  lessons  of  patience  and  humility.   The 
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Christian,  in  the  midst  of  adversity  and  misfortune, 
recognizes  the  chastening  hand  of  his  Almighty 
Father.  The  dispensations  of  Providence,  how- 
ever afflictive,  are  regarded  by  him  as  mercifal  in 
their  design,  and  they  rarely  fail  to  prodoce  a  salu- 
tary effect.  He  feels  when  visited  by  some  dis- 
tressful stroke,  that  it  is  a  signal  of  Divine  displea- 
Bare,  or  a  test  to  his  faith  and  constancy,  and  he 
immediately  addresses  himself  to  the  performance 
of  his  varied  duties  with  renewed  piety  and  zeal. 
But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood  had  never  learned  to 
bow  beneath  the  chastizing  rod  of  an  All- Wise  Pa- 
rent; they  relied  rather  upon  their  own  strength 
than  upon  the  shield  and  buckler  of  him,  that  is 
able  and  willing  to  protect  to  the  uttermost.  They 
repined  at  misfortune,  murmured  at  every  stroke  of 
affliction,  and  suffered  the  beggarly  elements  of 
envy  and  uncurbed  passion  to  prey  upon  their  hap- 
piness and  corrode  every  real  spring  of  enjoyment. 

Edward  Clairwood  (the  youngest  of  their  chil- 
dren) and  the  only  one  left  them,  was,  at  the  period 
when  this  history  commences,  eighteen  years  old. 
He  had  received  an  excellent  education,  and  had, 
from  childhood,  evinced  a  love  of  study,  an  excel- 
lent taste,  and  a  constant  assiduity  in  the  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  that  rendered  him,  at  an  early  age, 
well  versed  in  classical  and  modern  literature.  Com- 
bined with  his  love  of  study,  he  possessed  a  sensi- 
tiveness that  amounted  almost  to  timidity.  He 
shrank  instinctively  from  contact  with  society,  and 
seemed  to  dread  association  with  any  save  those  of 
exact  congeniality  of  temperament.  His  parents 
had  never  manifested  any  peculiar  affection  for 
him.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  depri^ 
▼ation  of  all  other  objects  of  affection  would  have, 
as  it  wete,  concentrated  their  love  on  him ;  but  it 
was  not  so.  The  general  change  that  had  been 
wrought  in  their  feelings,  affected  no  less  their  con- 
duct towards  him.  But  above  all,  they  could  not 
enter  into  his  feelings ;  and,  when  there  is  no  com- 
munity of  feeling,  there  is  rarely  a  community  of  in- 
terest. His  character  was  highly  intellectual,  with 
refined  sensibility  and  quickness  of  perception — 
qualities,  in  a  great  degree,  foreign  to  his  parents* 
minds.  He  could  never  brook  a  taunt  or  insult ; 
yet  it  was  too  often  the  case  that  Mrs.  Clairwood 
indulged  in  ridiculing  his  tastes  and  in  upbraiding 
him  for  his  sensitiveness,  and  as  it  appeared  his 
excessive  delicacy.  The  taunts  which  she  oeca- 
siondly  used,  and  the  affectation  of  pity  with  which 
she  spoke  to  him  of  his  bashfblness  and  reserve, 
wounded  his  feelings  deeply. 

Mrs.  Clairwood  was  H  woman  who,  to  the  best 
intentions  and  most  unspotted  moral  character, 
joined  a  singular  waywardness  of  temper  that  led 
her  into  many  an  unintentional  error.  She  vi'as 
subject  to  many  sudden  bursts  of  feeling,  which,  in 
youth,  she  had  never  learned  to  govern,  and  which, 
in  matnrer  years,  were  almost  uncontrollable.  These 
sadden  fits  of  passion  were  frequently  excited  by 


trivial  causes,  and  during  their  contioQance  prompt- 
ed her  to  use  harsh  language,  and  ootuofreqaeDtlT 
still  harsher  measures  with  all  the  caprieiouniesi 
of  her  sex;  however,  these  passionate  moroenti 
were  transitory.  They  ^passed  like  an  Aphl  cloud 
over  her  usually  serene  temperament,  obscuring  its 
light  but  for  a  moment ;  and  serving,  by  the  cootrut, 
to  render  her  general  serenity  still  more  striking. 

Edward  had  often  suffered  by  this  frailty  of  bis 
mother^s,  and  it  was  his  peculiar  nature  oeTer  to 
forget.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  brood  over  slight 
injuries,  until  his  heated  imagination  magnified  and 
distorted  them  into  grievous  offences.  This  was 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  his  constitution,  and  he  yudW 
tried  to  shake  it  off*.  Edward  deplored  dependanoe 
that  compelled  him  to  submit  to  these  petty  vexir 
tions.  He  had  of^en  meditated  a  separation  from 
his  parents,  thus  to  secure  a  riddance  from  a  pa- 
rental government  and  guidance  that  proved  to  him 
irksome  in  the  extreme. 

While  revolving  plans  that  as  yet  were  unformed 
and  indecisive,  an  incident  occurred  wholly  no- 
looked  for  and  undreamed  of.  A  trivial  circum- 
stance one  morning,  occasioned  a  dispute  in  which 
Edward  was  forced  to  participate.  Mrs.  Clair- 
wood becoming  unusually  excited,  made  several 
remarks  highly  discreditable  to  Edward^s  jodgmeot. 
which  drew  from  him,  in  a  reply,  a  caustic  answer, 
in  which  he  intimated,  too  plainly  perhaps,  that  his 
mother ^8  anger  for  the  time  outstripped  her  reasoa. 
This  irritated  her  to  the  last  degree ;  cooscioos  of 
her  defect,  to  be  rebuked  for  it  by  her  own  son,  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  vented  ber  indig- 
nation in  a  tonent  of  the  most  upbraiding  and  re. 
proachful  language.  Edward  heard  it,  nnmoTed. 
Nothing  on  his  part,  save  a  flashing  of  sod  a  livid 
paleness  of  countenance,  gave  any  evidence  of  feel- 
ing. But  they  told  too  plainly  the  mood  in  wbicb 
he  listened  to  his  mother.  Mr.  Clairwood  sat  oesrt 
and  Edward  cast  one  appealing  glance  towards  him. 
as  if  to  invoke  his  interposition.  But  he  remaia^ 
silent.  His  inferior  energy  rendered  him,  to  a 
great  degree,  subject  to  the  domination  of  bis  wife; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  however  convinced  of  its 
propriety,  he  dared  not  interpose.  Edward  caofbi 
up  his  hat  with  a  haughty  gesture,  and  without  a 
word,  abruptly  left  the  room.  He  bad  nearly 
reached  the  street  door,  when  Mrs.  Clairwood,  ia  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  rushed  past  him,  and  seised  his 
shoulder. 

«  Edward,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  trembling  »ui> 
excitement,  "  Edward !  yon  have  insulted  roe;  re- 
pent this  instant !  apologize !  or  you  never  darken 
these  doors  again." 

"  Mother,"  he  replied  calmly,  "  I  am  ready  to 
go-— apologise,  I  eannot." 

"  Go  then,"  said  Mrs.  Clairwood,  opening  the 
door  herself.     "  Go,  ingrate !  drown  yooiself.  if 
you  will,  but  never  let  me  see  your  face  sgaio; 
and  with  these  words,  the  door  was  vieJeoily  closed 
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and  locked  in  Edwird's  &ce.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
meDt  musing  with  folded  anos,  as  if  irreadatet  aod 
thea  walked  slowly  oo. 

What  a  change  the  few  last  moments  had  ef- 
feeted  io  his  conditioo  !  He  found  himself  not  a 
voluntary  exile,  but  an  outcast,  ejected  from  the 
paternal  roof,  and  that  by  a  mother^s  hand.  The 
aeoaatioDs  excited  in  an  ordinary  bosom  by  such 
circamstances  woold  have  be^n  powerful ;  but  to 
his  acDte  sensibilitiea  they  were  exquisitely,  in- 
teoaaly  painful.  The  strong  tide  of  excited  feeling 
swept  through  his  soul,  arousing  aod  concentrating 
eiery  thought,  every  passion  upon  the  one  engross- 
ing, maddening  idea  of  his  expulsion  from  home, 
h  touched  his  feelings  to  the  quick.  He  could 
bve  borne  ridicule,  contumely,  even  ill-treatment, 
bot  to  be  driven  out  into  the  world,  a  wanderer, 
homeless,  friendless,  an  object  for  scorn  to  point  her 
the  unmomng  finger  a/,  plunged  him  into  a  wretch- 
edoesa,  that  was  nearly  allied  to  desperation.  He 
bad  calmly  thought  of  leaving  home ;  bot  that  was 
hoaorable ;  to  be  driven  from  it,  with  a  corse  upon 
bu  bead,  was  maddening.  In  the  giddy  whirl  of 
feelioff,  the  delirium  of  excitement  as  it  were  that 
followed,  a  thousand  wild,  incoherent  ideas  floated 
tbroQgh  his  brsin,  like  wave  succeeding  wave, 
e^h  blotting  out  all  trace  of  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it. 

It  was  a  calm  sommer^s  morning.  As  Edward 
walked,  the  morning  breeze  played  about  his  tem- 
pi^ sad  fanned  his  burning  cheek,  but  in  vain; 
the  ilies  that  lighted  up  his  eye  and  sent  the  hectic 
to  his  cheek,  were  inward,  to  be  cooled  by  no  ex- 
ternal application.  The  fragrance,  wafted  from  a 
tiioflsaod  opening  flowers,  saluted  him,  and  the  tall 
trees  waved  their  tops,  as  if  in  gay  caronsal.  The 
Ma  shone  brightly  and  warndy  on  his  path,  but  all 
tbese  were  unheeded.  Nature,  though  wreathed 
is  Bmiles,  attracts  no  notice  from  the  sick  and  weary 
mo).  Edward  walked  more  hurriedly ;  he  had  gained 
^e  ofea  country  and  was  crossing  a  bridge  that 
uaa  tJirown  across  a  narrow  but  rapid  stream.  To- 
^ly  absorbed  in  his  reflections,  unconscious  of 
ugbt  beside  himself,  he  was  striding  hastily  across 
i^  when  his  step  was  suddenly  arrested.  Advan- 
ciog  to  the  side  of  the  bridge^  he  leaned  over  the 
niiiog,  and  gazed  abstractedly  into  the  stream  be- 
Beath.  The  eddying  waters  swept  under  him,  re- 
nting the  rays  of  the  sun  from  their  pellucid  sur- 
^^e-  A  new  idea  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mind. 
i  be  workings  of  his  countenance  and  his  incohe- 
rent matterings,  evinced  a  new  emotion.  The  last 
vords  addressed  him  by  his  mother,  rang  in  his  ear, 
go  drawn  yourself^  if  you  wilL 

''Ay!  drown,"  murmured  he.  "This  were  in- 
deed a  place  for  that ;  O,  that  it  were  so !  O,  that  it 
^  been  so  ere  it  came  to  this !  To  die !  yes, 
death  would  be  indeed  a  blessing,  for  what  is  life  ? 
A  bonheo !  a  bitter  sting !  if  death  then  destroy 
^  ttiog,  or  rid  me  of  the  burtheui  *twas  indeed 


to  be  desired.  Bright  waters!  would  that  your 
merry  gambols  were  now  playing  o'er  my  bosom ; 
would  that  your  embrace  had  snatched  me  from 
this  too  early  anguish !"  ' 

His  mutterings  became  more  disconnected  and 
indistinct.  His  head  sank  upon  the  railing,  and 
overcome  with  fatigue  and  the  inteiksity  of  feeling, 
he  slept. 

An  hour  passed  by,  and  Edward  still  slept.  The 
noise  made  by  a  passing  traveller  disturbed  his 
slumbers.  He  awoke,  and  pulling  his  cap  over  his 
eyesi  hastily  walked  on.  He  was  refreshed,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  mind  in  some  degree  soothed. 
As  he  walked,  reflection  served  to  tranquillize  still 
more  his  agitated  feelings,  and  he  soon  ceased,  to 
all  outward  appearances,  to  remember  the  scene 
through  which  he  had  just  passed.  His  counte- 
nance regained  its  accustomed  serenity,  and  his 
manner  again  became  calm  and  undisturbed.  The 
outward  traces  of  emotion  had  indeed  vanished, 

but  the  tVon  had  entered  his  soui^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  on  a  lovely  autumn  morning,  about  four 
years  afler  this  event,  that  a  small  group  were  as- 
sembled in  Mr.  Clairwood's  chamber.  The  balmy 
air  breathed  through  the  partly  opened  casement, 
and  the  merry  carols  of  the  birds  in  an  adjoining 
garden  made  the  apartment  vocal  with  enliven^ 
ing  music.  Beneath  the  window,  spread  out  a 
charming  landscape,  whose  features,  thrown  into 
light  and  shadow  by  the  beam  of  the  morning  sun, 
rendered  its  beauty  still  more  striking.  Every 
thing  wore  a  pleasant  aspect;  the  very  furniture  in 
the  room  seemed  to  shine  with  more  than  its  wonted 
lustre.  The  mirrors  looked  more  dazzling,  as  they 
caught  and  reflected  every  ray  that  passed  across 
their  polished  surface.  But  the  brightness  of  all 
external  objects,  by  heightening  the  contrast,  ren- 
dered the  gloom  that  sat  upon  the  countenances  of 
that  group  still  more  gloomy.  Mr.  Clairwood  had 
been  stretched  for  months  upon  a  bed  of  disease 
and  sufiering,  and  the  only  change  about  to  be 
wrought,  was  that  from  a  bed  of  disease  to  the  bed 
of  death.  He  bad  lingered  on,  sustsined  by  hope 
and  comforted  with  the  assurance  of  ultimate  re- 
covery, but  a  sudden  change  in  the  character  of 
the  disease,  showed  too  plainly  that  the  hopes  were 
fallacious,  and  that  the  moment  of  his  dissolution 
was  rapidly  approaching.  His  physician  approach- 
ed his  bed-side  and  took  his  hand.  Mr.  Clairwood 
unclosed  his  eyes,  and  turned  them  bitterly  upon 
him.  There  were  traces  of  sorrow  in  that  pallid 
face :  the  furrowed  cheek  and  wrinkled  brow  re- 
vealed, but  too  plainly,  the  harrowing  influence  of 
care. 

Harassing  care  that  plucks  the  roses  from  its  cheek 
*  And  plants  its  own  dark  impress  in  their  stead. 

As  the  physician  looked,  he  felt  that  his  patient's 
life  was  drawing  to  a  sodden  close.    He  felt  that  it 
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wae  his  duty  to  dispel  the  hope  that  bad  sastained 
him,  and  bid  him  prepare  for  his  final  adiea  to  Time 
and  his  coming?  eotranoe  on  Eternity.  '*  Mr.  Clair- 
wood/'  said  he,  addressing  him,  ^*  I  had  hoped,  ere 
this,  to  have  seen  yoa  well,  but  it  may  be  that — " 
**  What  !^'  exclaimed  Mr.  Clairwood,  rising  partly 
op,  and  fixing  his  earnest  gaze  on  the  countenance 
of  the  physician — **  You  may  die,^*  calmly  replied 
the  physician,  finishing  the  sentence.  Mr.  Clair- 
wood fell  back  upon  his  pillow.  "  It  is  my  doty 
to  be  candid,  Mr.  Clairwood,*^  he  continued,  **  no- 
thing can  now  be  gained  by  concealing  the  tmth ; 
I  must  be  candid,  you  have  not  many  hoars  to  lire." 
*'  Candid,^'  gasped  the  dying  man,  "  why  did  you 
conceal  it  until  now — ^My  son !  Why  could  you  not 
hare  told  me,  that  I  might  have  seen  him  and  have 
died  in  peace.''  "  There  is  yet  time,"  replied  the 
physician. 

A  few  honrs  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clairwood  were 
alone  together.    Mr.  Clairwood  had  just  awoke 
from  a  feverish  and  broken  slnmber,  turning  to  bis 
wife,  who  sat  by  his  bedside,  he  inquired — "  is  Ed- 
ward come  V   "  Not  yet,"  was  the  reply.     Mrs. 
Clairwood  had  ascertained  from  time  to  time  her 
son's  situation.     He  had  gone  to  the  South,  aod  by 
the  assistance  of  a  friend  had  gained  the  situation 
of  tutor  in  a  planter's  family,  where  he  was  still 
residing.    There  he  was  free  from  the  petty  vexa- 
tions which  had  been  once  so  irksome.     He  was 
free,  and  yet  he  was  not  happy.    A  tide  of  asso- 
ciations, awakened  by  some  trifling  circumstance, 
thoughts  of  home,  of  parents,  of  childhood  with 
its  sunny  hoars,  would  often  sweep  through  his 
mind,  creating  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  re- 
turn.   Familiar  images,  scenes  that  were  past, 
haunted  his  daylight  reveries  and   his  midnight 
dreams.     There  w^as  every  thing  in  his  situation 
that  could  make  him  happy'and  contented.     He  was 
now  arrived  at  man's  estate ;  and,  by  honorable  con- 
duct and  the  exhibition  of  true  talent,  had  gained 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  ciccle  in  which 
he  moved.     His  intelligence  and  refinement  of 
manners  made  him  unconsciously  the  admired  of 
all  admireiis.    He  made  no  attempt  to  shine — he 
afiected  no  brilliancy  of  character,  but  there  was 
that  about  him,  which  attracted  and  retained  the 
afiections  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
But  there  was  one  tie  that  bound  him  to  that  rich 
planter's  family  more  firmly  than  the  dictates  of  po- 
licy or  interest.     It  was  a  tie  that  was  woven  about 
the  tendrils  of  his  heart,  aod  which  gained  strength 
each  succeeding  day  to  bind  him  yet  more  securely. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the  planter,  a  lovely  girl, 
confided  to  his  care  in  his  capacity  of  tutor,  had 
repaid  his  instructions,  not  with  the  offering  of  grati- 
tude alone,  but  with  the  warmer  tribute  of  her  love. 
She  had  been  his  proteg^.     She  became  his  confi- 
dante, and  was  then  his  betrothed. 
Their  mutual  vows  of  love  and  constancy  had 


groves  and  myrtles  of  that  saany  clime,  and  regis- 
tered in  heaven.  The  parents  had  yielded  an  on- 
hesitating  assent,  and  the  day  had  been  fixed  for 
the  consammatton  of  their  nopttals. 

Hot  there  was  one  drawback  ea  Edward's  hip- 
pioess.  One  poison  mingled  in  the  cop  of  his  fe- 
licity, "  GOf  ingrale,  ^"— rang  in  his  eais,  is 
memory  recalled  the  words  of  his  mother's  parting 
benediction,  as  vividly  as  if  they  had  been  hot  one 

day  uttered. 

•  •  •  •  « 

It  was  evening.  Edward  and  Lelia  GranTilk 
were  bending  over  a  centre-table,  on  which  wai 
placed  a  number  of  engravings.  They  looked  al- 
ternately at  the  engravings  and  at  each  other. 
Those  looks  were  eloquent ;  they  spoke  of  happi- 
ness, pare  and  unalloyed.  Suddenly  the  hall  beU 
rang  violently.  Before  the  servant  had  time  to 
answer  it,  Edward  was  himself  at  the  door.  Opeo- 
ing  it,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
recognize. 

*'  Is  Edward  Clairwood  here  this  eveniogV' said 
the  stranger  in  an  impatient  tone. 

"  I  am  the  person  you  seek,"  replied  Edward. 

"Good  heavens,  how  you've  grown!*'  re 
the  stranger.  ^'  I  knew  you  once !  yott  have 
strangely  altered.  But,  well !  I  have  no  time  to 
lose.  Your  father  is  dying,  Mr.  Clairwood ;  he  has 
sent  me  to  implore  you  to  return,  if  you  do  doI,  be 
dies  in  wretchedness.  As  you  value  hia  dying 
blessing,  and  would  secure  your  future  happiiiesS} 
come  immediately." 

Edward's  emotions  may  be  felt,  not  described. 
He  stood  musing  and  motionless,  till  roused  by  ao 
impatient  exclamation  from  the  messenger. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go !  When  do  you  return  1" 

"  That  depends  upon  your  promptness,"  was  the 
quick  reply. 

^  '*  To-morrow  morning,  then,"  said  Edward, "  caD 
then,  you  will  find  me  ready." 

And  the  stranger  nodding  his  head  in  token  of 
assent,  mounted  his  carriage  and  drove  npidiy 
away. 

Edward  returned  to  Lelia,  aod  in  a  few  harried 
werds,  explained  the  reason  of  his  intended  abteoce, 
promising  a  speedy  return.  She  entreated  per- 
mission to  attend  him,  but  it  was  impossible.  He 
bade  adieu  to  the  family,  and  before  the  morningV 
sun  had  risen  into  the  heavens,  he  was  far  advanced 

on  his  journey  home. 

•         '•  •  •  • 

Mr.  Clairwood  lay  on  his  bed.  His  regular  M 
labored  breathings  showed  that  be  slept  The  win- 
dows of  bis  chamber  were  carefully  darkeBed.aod 
the  attendants  glided  noiselessly  through  the  room. 
Every  breath  of  noise  was  suppressed,  that  ilie 
slumbers  of  the  sufferer  might  be  unbrokeo.  ^^^ 
Clairwood  had  passed  the  few  last  hours  in  a  state 
of  feverish  anxiety.    The  certainty  of  death  di«i 


n  long  since  murmured  beneath  the  orange  net  alarm  him«    He  had  been  for  some  days  con* 
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scious  of  bis  approaching  diMolatioD,  and  with 
caJmoess  had  nmde  the  necessary  disposition  of 
his  property.  He  indeed  awaited  his  &te  with  re- 
sigDatton,  bot  it  was  the  fear  that  his  son  woald 
come  too  late,  that  harassed  him.  He  bad  felt 
yearoings  of  tenderness  towards  his  son,  ever  sinoe 
his  departure ;  bot  in  view  of  death,  his  every 
tboaght  vas  centered  on  that  exiled  son— exiled 
when  it  shoald  have  been  his  dnty  and  his  privi- 
lege to  bare  prevented  it,  and  he  felt  that  he  most 
see  Edward  once  more,  that  a  reconciliation  mast 
be  effected,  that  his  dying  lips  most  pronounce  his 
paitiog  benediction,  en  his  restored  child,  ere  he 
could  depart  in  peace.  And  the  anxiety,  the  im- 
patieot  fear  with  which  he  had  awaited  Edward*s 
arrirai,  served  to  hasten  the  progress  of  his  disease 
ioto  a  fearfol  rapidity ;  sleep  had  been  driven  from 
bis  eyelids ;  for  what  opiate  could  lull  that  anxiety, 
or  banish  that  lurking  fear  1  But  a  few  hours  now 
remained  to  him.  His  eye  grew  more  dim,  and 
bis  poise  beat  more  faintly.  Exhaostion  had  at 
last  thrown  him  ioto  a  broken  slamber ;  a  momen- 
tary rest  to  be  shortly  broken  by  the  pangs  o£  death, 
ibeo  to  be  succeeded  by  an  eternal  sleep. 

The  attendants  moved  noiselessly,  for  it  was  im- 
portant that  his  slumber  should  be  protracted  as 
long  as  possible.  Edward  was  momentarily  ex- 
pected ;  and  till  then,  they  hoped  Mr.  Clairwood's 
repoae  woald  i^main  oninterrapted.  A  carriage 
3(0)^  at  the  door ;  in  a  moment,  Edward  was  on 
ibe  steps ;  and,  in  a  moment  more,  clasped  in  the 
extended  arms,  and  bedewed  with  the  repentant 
ieatsof  that  mother,  whose  voice* had,  in  days  past, 
tinmen  him  in  sorrow  from  her  roof. 

A  coDscioDsness  of  right  had  supported  Edward, 
ud  be  had  prepared  to  see  his  mother  with  a  feel- 
in?  of  injared  pride,  but  that  feeling  vanished. 
Their  commingled  tears  fell  upon  the  record  of 
tbeir  QDhappy  separation,  and  blotted  it  out  forever. 

Vr  itb  what  feelings  did  Edward  cross  the  threshold 
of  his  father's  chamber  1  What  a  tide  of  associa- 
tions pocred  back  upon  his  mind,  as  he  gazed  once 
niore  00  his  father's  face  ?  That  worn  and  pallid 
coastenance  spoke  volumes ;  and,  amid  the  vicissi- 
lodes  of  after  life,  its  impress  was  vividly  renewed 
in  Edward's  soul. 

Mr.  Clairwood  heavily  unclosed  his  eyes.  They 
met  the  earnest  gaze  of  his  son. 


ing  that  yon  had  come — when  I  awoke,  thought  that 
I  heard  your  voice  again,  and  that  we  were  friends 
once  more.     It  is  so,  Edward,  is  it  not  V 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Then  my  last  and  brightest  dream  is  realized— 
realized  to  the  utmost,  His  all  I  ask  1" 

Edward  could  not  reply,  his  heart  was  too  full. 
The  thoughts  crowded  too  thickly  up  for  ntter- 
ance. 

"  Edward,"  eontinned  Mr.  Clairwood,  "  I  am 
dying.  I  feel  already  the  ioy  thrill  of  death  creep- 
ing over  me,  and  shortly,  very  shortly,  I  will  be 
gone,  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  ills  and  sor- 


rows. 
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"  Do  not  talk  thus,  father,"  interrupted  Edward. 
**  Ihope  that  you  will  recover ;  yes,  I  hope  that  yon 
will  see  many  happy  days  yet." 

'*  Never,  my  son,  my  honrs  are  numbered — yet, 
tell  me  one  thing,  make  me  one  promise." 

*<  What,  father  1"  Edward  eagerly  inquiried. 

"  That  you  will  forget  every  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened :  that  you  will  love  your  mother,  as  though 
there  had  been  nothing  to  interrupt  that  affection, 
which  should  ever  subsist  between  the  parent  and 
the  child.     Do  you  promise  t  It  is  my  last  request." 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  replied  Edward  ;  and,  although  alt 
unnsed  to  the  melting  mood,  his  tears  fell  fast  and 
warm  upon  his  father's  hand. 

Mr.  Clairwood  lay  for  some  moments  motionless. 
His  lips  again  parted  as  if  essaying  to  speak ;  but 
the  sounds  that  issued  from  them,  were  inarticulate. 
A  gurgling  noise  succeeded,  and  a  hurried  gasping, 
as  if  for  breath. 

Edward  hastily  raised  him,  that  he  might  breathe 
more  freely,  bat  in  vain.  Death  had  placed  his 
signet  on  the  sufferer's  brow.  He  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  the  dreaded  agony  was  over.  Earth  had 
claimed  the  tribute  of  his  mortal  body  to  mingle 
with  her  dust,  and  with  that  sigh  the  disembodied 
spirit  had  fled  beyond  that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns, 

Edward  Clairwood  redeemed  the  promise  made 
to  his  dying  father.  He  loved  his  mother  with 
all  the  strength  of  filial  affection.  By  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  Mr.  Clairwood,  the  greater 
portion  of  his  property  had  been  bequeathed  to  Ed- 
ward. 

Accompanied  by  his  mother,  he  returned  to  Mr. 
"Is  it  you?  You  are  come  then  at  last,  or  do  I  j  Granville's  family,  claiming  the  hand  of  his  af- 


«ill  sleep  1  O,  God !  it  is  then,  yes — ^my  son" — and 
^  fell  back  upon  his  pillow. 

"  Yes,  father,  I  have  come  at  last,  come  to  ask 
forgireness  and  be  reconciled." 

"  Forgiveness,  my  son !  Yes,  I  wished  you  to 
forgive  me,  but  1  feared  it  would  be  too  late." 

*'  Father,  you  mistake ;  I  spoke  of  myself,  not  of 
TOQ.  I  come  not  to  forgive,  but  to  seek  forgive- 
ness, at  my  parents'  hands." 

''  Tis  well,"  rcpHed  Mr.  Clairwood ;  "  but  I  fear 
ibe  greater  debt  is  duo  from  me.    I  was  just  dream- 


fianced  (the  lovely  Lelia)  not  as  once  an  humble 
unfriendly  tutor,  but  as  her  equal  in  birth  and  for- 
tune. They  were  married ;  and  at  this  boor,  in  the 
society  of  her  son  and  daughter,  and  in  the  family 
with  which  they  are  connected,  Mrs.  Clairwood 
finds  and  enjoys  that  unalloyed  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  to  which,  through  the  long  morn- 
ing of  a  troublous  life,  she  had  been  an  utter 
stranger. 

S. 
CharloUesvUUy  Aprils  1843. 
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RHODOOAPHNE;  OR,  THE  THE8SALIAN  SPELL. 

[concluded.] 

CANTO  V. 

Though  Pity^s  self  has  made  thy  breast 
Its  earthly  sbrinei  Oh  gentle  maid ! 
Shed  not  thy  tears,  where  Love's  last  rest 
Is  sweet  beneath  the  cypress  shade ; 
Whence  never  roice  of  tyrant  power, 
Nor  trumpet-blast  from  rending  skies, 
Nor  winds  that  howl,  nor  storms  that  lower, 
Shall  bid  the  sleeping  sufferer  rise. 
But  mourn  for  them,  who  live  to  keep 
Sad  strife  with  fortune's  tempests  rude ; 
For  them,  who  live  to  toil  and  weep 
In  loveless,  joyless  solitude ; 
Whose  days  consume  in  hope,  that  flies 
Like  clouds  of  gold  that  fading  float. 
Still  watched  with  fondlier  lingering  eyes 
As  still  more  dim  and  more  remote. 
Oh !  wisely,  truly,  sadly  sung 
The  bard  by  old  Cephisus^  side,* 
(While  not  with  sadder,  sweeter  tongue. 
His  own  loved  nightingale  replied  :) 
— "  Man*s  happiest  lot  is  not  to  bb  ; 
"  And  when  we  tread  life's  thorny  steep, 
'*  Most  blest  are  they,  who,  earliest  free, 
*'  Descend  to  death's  eternal  sleep." 

Long,  wide,  and  far,  the  youth  has.  strayed, 
Forlorn,  and  pale,  and  wild  with  wo. 
And  found  no  rest.     His  loved,  lost  maid, 
A  beauteous,  sadly-smiling  shade. 
Is  ever  in  bis  thoughts,  and  slow 
Roll  on  the  hopeless,  aimless  hours. 
Sunshine,  and  grass,  and  woods,  and  flowers. 
Rivers,  and  vales,  and  glittering  homes 
Of  busy  men,  where'er  he  roams. 
Torment  his  sense  with  contrast  keen. 
Of  that  which  is,  and  might  have  been. 

The  mist  that  en  the  mountains  high 
Its  transient  wreath  light  hovering  flings, 
The  clouds  and  changes  of  the  sky. 
The  forms  of  unsubstantial  things. 
The  voice  of  the  tempestuous  gale, 
The  rain-swollen  torrent's  turbid  moan, 
And  every  sound  that  seems  tp  wail 
For  beauty  past  and  hope  overthrown. 
Attemper  with  his  wild  despair ; 
But  scarce  his  restless  eye  can  bear 
The  hills,  and  rocks,  and  summer  streams. 
The  things  that  still  are  what  they  were 
When  life  and  lov  e  were  more  than  dreams. 

It  chanced,  along  the  rugged  shore, 
Where  giant  Pelion's  piny  steep 
Overlooks  the  wide  ^gean  deep, 

*  Sophocles,  CEd.  Col.  Mir  <pwat  rov  hnavra  vera  Xoyov' 
To  ff  tmt  ^fl'ir,  B<}via  KttBtv  49cv  wt^  4««(,  Tloyit  itvrtpov, 
bK  rax^^Ta,  Thii  wm  a  very  favoriie  sentiment  among  the 
Greeks.    The  same  tbooght  ocoan  in  Ecclesiutes  iv.  2, 3. 


He  shonned  the  steps  of  humankind, 
Soothed  by  the  multitudinous  roar 
Of  ocean  and  the  ceaseless  shock 
Of  spray,  high  scattering  from  the  rock 
In  the  wail  of  the  many-wandering  wind. 
A  crew,  on  lawless  venture  bound. 
Such  men  as  roam  the  seas  around, 
Hearts  to  fear  and  pity  strangers, 
Seeking  gold  through  crimes  and  dangers, 
Sailing  near,  the  wanderer  spied. 
Sudden  through  the  foaming  tide, 
They  drove  to  land,  and  on  the  shore 
Springing,  they  seised  the  youth,  and  bore 
To  their  black-ship,  and  spread  «gain 
Their  sails,  and  ploughed  the  billowy  msin. 

Dark  Ossa  on  their  watery  way 
Looks  from  his  xobe  of  mist ;  and,  gray 
With  many  a  deep  and  shadowy  fold. 
The  sacred  mount,  Olympus  old. 
Appears :  hut  where  with  Therma's  set 
Pencils  mingles  tranquilly,' 
They  anchor  with  the  closing  light 
Of  day,  and  through  the  moonless  night 
Propitious  to  their  lawless  toil, 
In  silent  bands  they  prowl  for  spoil. 

Ere  morning  dawns,  they  crowd  on  boud ; 
And  to  their  vessel's  secret  hoard 
With  many  a  costly  robe  they  pass. 
And  vase  of  silver,  gold,  and  brass. 
A  young  maid  too  their  hands  hare  torn 
From  her  maternal  home,  to  mourn 
Afar,  to  some  rude  master  sold. 
The  crimes  and  woes  that  spring  from  gold. 

"  There  sit !" —  cried  one  in  rugged  tooe,— 
**  Beside  that  boy.    A  weU-matched  pair 
^*  Ye  seem,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  bear, 
*'  In  our  good  port,  a  value  rare. 
*^  There  sitj  but  not  to  wail  and  moan  : 
"  The  lyre,  which  in  those  fingers  fair 
^*  We  leave,  whose  sound  through  night's  thick  shade 
**  To  unwished  ears  thy  haunt  4>ewrayed, 
"  Strike ;  for  the  lyre,  by  beauty  played, 
**  To  glad  the  hearts  of  men  was  made."~ 

The  damsel  by  Anthemion's  side 
Sate  down  upon  the  deck.    The  tide 
Blushed  with  the  deepening  light  of  mors. 
A  pitying  look  the  youth  forlorn 
Turned  on  the  maiden.     Can  it  be  1 
Or  does  his  sense  play  false  1  Too  well 
He  knows  that  radiant  form*     'Tis  she, 
The  magic  maid  of  Thessaly. 
'Tis  Rhododaphne !  By  the  spell, 
That  ever  round  him  dwelt,  cf^rest. 
He  bowed  bis  head  upon  his  breast. 
And  o'ei  his  eyes  his  band  be  drew. 
That  fatal  beauty's  sight  to  shun. 
Now  from  the  orient  heaven  the  sua 
Had  clothed  the  eastward  waves  with  fire: 
Right  from  the  west  the  fair  breese  blew . 
The  full  sails  swelled,  and  sparkling  tbroogb 
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Tb«  soaoding  sea  the  Yeaeel  flew ; 
With  wine  aad  copioas  cheer  the  crew 
Caroused :  the  damsel  o'er  the  lyre 
Her  rapid  fingers  lightly  flung, 
And  thus,  with  feigned  obedience,  sung. 

— "  The  Nereides  home  is  calm  and  bright, 
"The  oeean-dei>tb8  below, 
"Where  liquid  streams  of  emerald  light 
"Through  caves  of  coral  flow. 
"  She  has  a  lyre  of  silver  strings 
"Framed  on  a  pearly  shell, 
"And  sweetly  to  that  lyre  she  sings 
"The  shipwrecked  seaman^s  knell. 

"  The  ocean-snake  in  sleep  she  binds ; 
"The  dolphins  round  her  play : 
"His purple  conch  the  Triton  winds 
"ResponsiTe  to  the  lay: 
"Proteus  and  Phorcys,  sea-gods  old, 
"Watch  by  her  coral  cell, 
"To  hear,  on  watery  echoes  rolled, 
''The shipwrecked  aeaman^s knell.^' 

"Cease!" — cried  the  chief  in  accents  rude- 
*'  From  soogs  like  these  mishap  may  rise. 
"  Thus  far  have  we  our  coarse  pursued 
"With  smiling  seas  and  cloudless  skies. 
**  From  wreck  and  tempest,  omen's  ill, 
'*Foihear;  and  sing,  for  well  I  deem 
"Those  pretty  lipe  possess  the  skill, 
"  Some  ancient  tale  of  happier  theme ; 
"Some  legend  of  imperial  Jove, 
"la  Qoconth  shapes  disguised  by  love ; 
"*  Or  Hercules,  and  his  hard  toils ; 
''Or  Mercury,  friend  of  craft  and  spoils ; 
"  Or  JoTe-bom  Bacchus,  whom  we  prize, 
'O'er  an  the  Olympian  deities."— 

He  said,  and  drained  the  bowl.    The  crew 
With  long  coarse  laugh  applauded.     Fast 
^Mth  sparkling  keel  the  vessel  flew, 
For  there  was  magic  in  the  breeze 
That  urged  her  through  the  sounding  seas. 
^y  Chaoastneum's  point  they  past. 
And  Ampeloe.     Gray  Athos,  vast. 
With  woods  far-stretching  to  the  sea, 
^tt  full  before  them,  while  the  maid 
Again  her  lyre's  wild  strings  assayed, 
In  notes  of  bolder  melody : 

*-"  Bacchus  by  the  lonely  ocean 
**  Stood  in  youthful  semblance  fair : 
"  Summer  winds,  with  gentle  motion, 
"  Waved  his  black  and  curling  hair. 
"Streaming  from  his  manly  shoulders 
"Rohes  of  gold  and  purple  dye 
"Told  of  spoil  to  fierce  beholders 
''In  their  black  ship  sailing  by. 
""On  the  vessel's  deck  they  placed  him 
'* Strongly  bound  in  triple  bands; 
"  Bat  the  iron  rings  that  braced  him 
"*  Melted,  wax-like,  from  his  hands. 
*'  Then  the  pilot  spake  in  terror : 
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" — *  'Tis  a  god  in  mortal  form  ! 

'  Seek  the  land ;  repair  your  error 

'  Ere  his  wrath  invoke  the  storm.**— 

— *  Silence !'— cried  the  frowning  master, — 

'  Mind  the  helm  :  the  breeze  is  fair : 

'  Coward !  cease  to  bode  disaster : 

'  Leave  to  men  the  captive's  care.' — 

While  he  speaks  and  fiercely  tightens 

In  the  full  free  breeze  the  sail. 

From  the  deck  wine  bubbling  lightens. 

Winy  fragrance  fills  the  gale. 

Gurgling  in  ambrosial  lustre 

Flows  the  purple-eddying  wine  : 

O'er  the  yard-arms  trail  and  cluster 

Tendrils  of  the  mantling  vine  : 

Grapes,  beneath  the  broad  leaves  springing, 

Blushing  as  in  vintage-hours. 

Droop,  while  round  the  tall  mast  clinging 

Ivy  twines  its  buds  and  flowers. 

Fast  with  graceful  berries  blackening : — 

Garlands  hang  on  every  oar : 

Then  in  fear  the  cordage  slackening, 

One  and  all  they  cry, — *  To  shore !' — 

Bacchus  changed  his  shape,  and  glaring 

With  a  lion's  eyeballs  wide, 

Roared  :  the  pirate-crew,  despairing. 

Plunged  amid  the  foaming  tide. 

Through  the  azure  depths  they  flitted 

Dolphins  by  transforming  fate  : 

But  the  god  the  pilot  pitied. 

Saved,  and  made  him  rich  and  great." — 


The  crew  laid  by  their  cupB»  and  frowned. 
A  stem  rebuke  the  leader  gave. 
With  arrowy  speed  the  ship  went  round 
Nymphaeum.    To  the  ocean-wave 
The  mountain-forest  sloped,  and  cast 
O'er  the  white  surf  its  mass/'shade. 
They  heard,  so  near  the  shore  they  past, 
Tl^e  hollow  sound  the  sea-breeze  made, 
A^  those  primeral  trees  it  swayed. 

"  Curse  on  thy  songs !" — the  leader  cried, — 
**  False  tales  of  evil  augury !"— 
— "  WeU  hast  thou  said,"— the  maid  replied, — 
**  They  augur  ill  to  thine  and  thee." — 

She  rose,  and  loosed  her  radiant  hair, 
And  raised  her  golden  lyre  in  air. 
The  lyre,  beneath  the  breeze's  wings, 
As  if  a  spirit  swept  the  strings. 
Breathed  airy  music,  sweet  and  strange. 
In  many  a  wild  fantastic  change, 
Most  like  a  daughter  of  the  Sun* 

*  The  children  of  the  Sun  were  known  by  the  splendor 
of  their  eye*  aod  b«ir.  IWa  yap  qcAio*  ycucif  api^iiXof 
lifgBat  Hcv'  nrct  ffXs^apniv  amrtiXoBi  fiop^ofvyiivcv  Olov  m 
jf^pwuM  arrctfirior  Itvay  aiyXiyy.  Apollonius,  IV.  727.  And 
in  the  Orphic  Argonautice  Circe  ia  thus  deacrtbed :— m 
^apa  wavT€{  Qt^tfltov  tttdpo<avrts'  ano  gparoi  yof  eBttpat  Ilvfi- 
mif  aitTt¥to9tv  aXiY»ioi  fitoprivro'  Jlri\0t  St  KoXa  irpofw^a, 
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She  Blood :  her  eyes  aU  radiant  ahooe 
With  beams  unutterably  bright ; 
And  her  long  tresses,  loose  and  light, 
As  on  the  playful  breeze  they  rolled, 
Flamed  with  rays  of  burning  gold. 
His  wondering  eyes  Anthemion  raised 
Upon  the  maid :  the  seamen  gazed 
In  fear  and  strange  suspense,  aifiazed. 

From  the  forest-depths  profound 
Breathes  a  low  and  sullen  sound : 
'Tis  the  woodland  spirit's  sigh, 
Erer  heard  when  storms  are  nigh. 
On  the  shore  the  surf  that  breaks 
With  the  rising  breezes  makes 
More  tumultuous  harmony. 
Loader  yet  the  breezes  sing ; 
Round  and  round,  in  dizzy  ring, 
Sea-birds  scream  on  restless  wing : 
Pine  and  cedar  creak  and  swing 
To  the  sea-blasts  murmuring. 
Far  and  wide  on  sand  and  shingle 
Eddying  breakers  boil  and  mingle ; 
Beetling  cliff  and  caverned  rock 
Roll  around  the  echoing  shock, 
Where  the  spray,  like  snow-dust  whirled^ 
High  in  rapory  wreaths  is  hurled. 

Clouds  on  clouds,  in  rolomes  driven, 
Curtain  round  the  vault  of  heaven. 
— ^**  To  shore !  to  shore !" — the  seamen  cry. 
The  damsel  waved  her  lyre  on  high, 
And  to  the  powers  that  ruled  the  sea 
It  whispered  notes  of  witchery. 
Swifter  than  the  lightning-flame 
The  sudden  breath  of  the  whirlwind  came. 
Round  at  once  in  its  mighty  sweep 
The  vessel  whirled  on  Uie  whirling  deep. 
Right  from  shore  the  driving  gale 
Bends  the  mast  and  swells  the  sail : 
Loud  the  foaming  ocean  raves : 
Through  the  mighty  waste  of  waves 
Speeds  the  vessel  swift  and  free, 
Like  a  meteor  of  the  sea. 

Day  is  ended.     Darkness  shrouds 
The  shoreless  seas  and  lowering  clouds. 
Northward  now  the  tempest  blows : 
Fast  and  far  the  vessel  goes : 
Crouched  on  deck  the  seamen  lie ; 
One  and  all,  with  charmed  eye. 
On  the  magic  maid  they  gaze : 
Nor  the  youth  with  less  amaze     * 
Looks  upon  her  radiant  form 
Shining  by  the  golden  beams 
Of  her  refulgent  hair,  that  streams 
Like  waving  star-light  on  the  storm ; 
And  hears  the  vocal  blast  that  rings 
Among  ber  lyre^s  enchanted  strings. 

Onward,  onward  flies  the  bark, 
Through  the  billows  wild  and  dark. 
From  her  prow  the  spray  she  hurls ; 
O'er  her  stem  the  big  wave  curls ; 


Fast  before  the  impetuous  wind 
She  flies — the  wave  bursts  far  behind. 
Onward,  onward  flies  the  bark, 
Through  the  raging  billows : — Hark  I 
'Tis  the  stormy  surge's  roar 
On  the  ^gean's  northern  shore. 
Tow'rds  the  rocks,  througH  surf  and  surge, 
The  destined  shij^  the  wild  winds  urge. 
High  on  one  gigantic  wave 
She  swings  in  air.     From  rock  and  cave 
A  long  ioud  wail  of  fate  and  fear 
Rings  in  the  hopeless  seaman's  ear. 
Forward,  with  the  breaker's  dash, 
She  plunges  on  the  rock.    The  crash 
Of  the  dividing  bark^  the  roar 
Of  waters  bursting  on  the  deck, 
Are  in  Anthemion's  ear  :  bo  more 
He  hears  or  sees  :  but  round  his  neck 
Are  closely  twined  the  silken  rings 
Of  Rhododaphne's  glittering  hair. 
And  round  him  her  bright  arms  she  flings, 
And  cinctured  thus  in  loveliest  bands 
The  charmed  waves  in  safety  bear 
The  youth  an^the  enchantress  fair. 
And  leave  them  on  the  golden  sands. 

CANTO  VI. 

Hast  thou,  in  some  safe  retreat. 
Waked  and  watched,  to  hear  the  roar 
Of  breakers  on  the  wind-swept  shore  1 
Go  forth  at  mora.    The  waves,  that  beat 
Still  rough  and  white  when  blasts  are  o'er, 
May  wash,  all  ghastly,  to  thy  feet 
Some  victim  of  the  midnight  storm. 
From  that  drenched  garb  and  pallid  fonn 
Shrink  not :  bnt  fix  thy  gaze,  and  see 
Thy  own  congenial  destiny. 
For  him,  perhaps,  an  anxious  wi(e 
On  some  far  coast  o'erlooks  the  wave : 
A  child,  unknowing  of  the  strife 
Of  elements,  to  whom  he  gave 
His  last  fond  kiss,  is  at  her  breast : 
The  skies  are  clear,  the  eeaa  at  rest 
Before  her,  and  the  hour  is  nigb 
Of  his  return :  but  black  the  sky 
To  him,  and  fierce  the  hostile  main. 
Have  been.     He  will  not  come  again. 
But  yesterday,  and  life,  and  health. 
And  hope,  and  love,  and  power,  and  wealth, 
Were  his :  to-day,  in  one  brief  hour, 
Of  all  his  wealth,  of  all  his  power. 
He  saved  not,  on  his  shattered  deck, 
A  plank,  to  waft  him  from  the  vnreck. 
Now  turn  away,  and  dry  thy  tears, 
And  build  long  schemes  for  distant  years ! 
Wreck  is  not  only  on  the  sea. 
The  warrior  dies  in  victory ; 
The  ruin  of  his  natal  roof 
O'erwhelms  the  sleeping  man :  the  hoof 
Of  his  prized  steed  has  struck  with  fate 
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The  honeman  in  his  own  home  gate : 
The  fetst  and  mantliog  bowl  destroy 
Th€  sensual  in  the  hoar  of  joy. 
The  bride  from  her  paternal  porch 
Comes  forth  among  her  maids :  the  torch, 
That  led  at  morn  the  nuptial  choir, 
Kindles  at  night  her  funeral  pyre. 
Now  torn  away,  indulge  thy  dreams, 
Aod  build  for  distant  years  thy  schemes ! 

On  Tbracia^s  coast  the  mom  was  grey. 
Anihemion,  with  the  opening  day, 
From  deep  entrancement  on  the  sands 
Stood  op.    The  magic  maid  was  there 
Beside  him  on  the  shore.     Her  hands 
Still  held  the  golden  lyre  :  her  hair 
lo  all  its  long  luxuriance  hung 
I'QrJQgleted,  and  glittering  bright 
With  briny  drops  of  diamond  light : 
Her  thin  wet  garments  lightly  clung 
Aronnd  her  form's  rare  symmetry. 
Like  Venus  risen  from  the  sea 
She  seemed :  so  beautiful :  and  who 
^^itb  mortal  sight  such  form  could  view, 
Aod  deem  that  evil  lurked  beneath  ? 
Who  could  approach  those  starry  eyes, 
Those  dewy  coral  lips,  that  breathe 
Ambrosial  fragrance,  and  that  smile 
h  vhich  all  Love's  Elysium  lies, 
^'ho  this  could  see,  and  dream  of  guile, 
And  brood  on  wrong  and  wrath  the  while  1 
If  there  be  one,  who  ne'er  has  felt 
Rnolre,  and  doabt»  and  anger  melt, 
Like  vernal  night-frosts,  in  one  beam 
Of  Beauty's  sun,  'twere  vain  to  deem, 
Between  the  Muse  and  him  could  be 
A  link  of  human  sympathy. 

Fain  would  the  youth  his  lips  nnclose 
In  keen  reproach  for  all  his  woes 
Aod  hii  Call  iron's  doom.     In  vain : 
For  eloier  now  the  magic  chain 
or  the  inextricable  spell 
loTolred  him,  and  his  accents  fell 
I^^iplexed,  confused,  inaudible. 
And  80  awhile  he  stood.    At  length, 
lo  painfiil  tones,  that  gathered  strength 
W  ith  feeling's  faster  flow,  he  said : 
-"What  would'st  thou  with  me,  fatal  maid  1 
"  That  ever  thns,  by  land  and  sea, 
'*Thy  dangerous  beauty  follows  me  1" — 

She  speaks  in  gentle  accents  low, 
"  hile  dim  thro'  tears  her  bright  eyes  move ; 
''**  Thou  aakest  what  thou  well  dost  know ; 
"I  love  thee,  and  I  se^k  thy  love."— 

"—My  love !  It  sleeps  in  dust  for  ever 
"Wiihin  my  lost  Callirofe's  tomb  : 
"The  smiles  of  living  beauty  never 
"May  my  soul's  darkness  re-illume. 
"We  grew  together,  Kke  twin  flowers, 
"Whose  opening  buds  the  same  dews  cherish ; 
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"  And  one  is  reft,  ere  noon-tide  hours, 

'*  Violently  ;  one  remains,  to  perish 

'*  By  slow  decay  ;  as  I  remain. 

"  Even  now,  to  move  and  breathe  in  vain. 

*'  The  late,  false  love,  that  worldlings  learn, 

*'  When  hearts  are  hard,  and  thoughts  are  stern, 

And  feelings  dull,  and  Custom's  rule 

Omnipotent,  that  love  may  cool, 
"  And  waste,  and  change  :  but  this — which  flings 
"  Round  the  young  soul  its  tendril  rings, 
'*  Strengthening  their  growth  and  grasp  with  years, 
**  Till  habits,  pleasures,  hopes,  smiles,  tears, 
'*  All  modes  of  thinking,  feeling,  seeing, 
*'  Of  two  congenial  spirits,  blend 
"  In  one  inseparable  being, — 
"  Deem'st  thou  this  love  can  change  or  end  ! 
"  There  is  no  eddy  on  the  stream, 
**  No  bough  that  light  winds  bend  and  toss, 
*^  No  chequering  of  the  sunny  beam 
*'  Upon  the  woodland  moss, 
"  No  star  in  evening's  sky,  no  flower 
"  Whose  beauty  odorous  breezes  stir, 
'*  No  sweet  bird  singing  in  the  bower, 
"  Nay,  not  the  rustling  of  a  leaf, 
'*  That  does  not  nurse  and  feed  my  grief 
'*  By  wakening  thoughts  of  her. 
*'  All  lovely  things  a  place  possessed 
"  Of  love  in  my  Calliroe^s  breast : 
"  And  from  her  purer,  gentler  spirit, 
"  Did  mine  the  love  and  joy  inherit, 
'*  Which  that  bledt  maid  around  her  threw. 
*'  With  all  I  saw,  and  felt,  and  knew, 
'*  The  image  of  Calliro^  grew, 
"  Till  all  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
"  Seemed  as  to  her  it  owed  its  birth, 
"  And  did  but  many  forms  express 
"  Of  her  reflected  loveliness. 
"  The  sunshine  and  the  air  seemed  less 
'^  The  sources  of  my  life :  and  how 
"  Was  she  torn  from  me  1     Earth  is  now 
"  A  waste,  where  many  echoes  tell 
"  Only  of  her  I  loved — how  well 
"  Words  have  no  power  to  speak  : — and  thou — 
"  Gather  the  rose-leaves  from  the  plain 
"  Where  faded  and  defiled  they  lie, 
'*  And  close  them  in  their  bud  again, 
'*  And  bid  them  to  the  morning  sky 
"  Spread  lovely  as  at  first  they  were! 
"Or  from  the  oak  the  ivy  tear, 
"  And  wreath  it  round  another  tree 
"  In  vital  growth :  then  turn  to  me, 
"  And  bid  my  spirit  cling  on  thee, 
"  As  on  my  lost  Calliro€ !"— 
— <*  The  Genii  of  the  earth,  and  sea, 
"  And  air,  apd  fire,  my  mandates  hear. 
*'  Even  the  dread  Power,  thy  Ladon's  fear, 
"  Arcadian  Dsemogorgon,  knows^ 

•  **  The  dreaded  name  of  Dnmogoiison"  is  fmniliar  to 
every  reader,  io  Miltoo*s  enumeration  of  the  Powers  of 
Chaoe.    Mytbologieal  writers  in  general  afibrd  but  little  in- 
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*^  My  voice :  the  ivy  or  the  rose, 

*'  Though  torn  and  trampled  on  the  plain, 

'*  May  rise,  unite,  and  bloom  again, 

"  If  on  his  aid  I  call :  thy  heart 

**  Alone  resists  and  mocks  my  art." — 

— "  Why  lov'st  thoa  me,  Thessalian  maid  1 
"  Why  hast  thou,  cruel  beauty,  torn 
"  Asunder  two  young  hearts,  that  played 
'Mn  kindred  unison  so  blest, 
"  As  they  had  filled  one  single  breast 
*'  From  life's  first  opening  morn ! 
"  Why  lov'st  thou  me  1  The  kings  of  earth 
"  Might  kneel  to  charms  and  power  like  thine  : 
"  But  I,  a  youth  of  shepherd  birth-^ 
'^  As  well  the  stately  mountain-pine 
**  Might  coil  around  the  eglantine, 
"  As  thou  thy  radiant  being  twine 
"  Round  one  so  low,  so  lost  as  mine." 

^'*  Sceptres  and  crowns,  vain  signs  that  move 
**  The  souls  of  slaves,  to  me  are  toys. 
"  I  need  but  love  :  I  seek  but  love  : 
"  And  long,  amid  the  heartless  noise 
"  Of  cities,  and  the  woodland  peace 
"  Of  vales,  through  all  the  scenes  of  Greece 
**  I  sought  the  fondest  and  the  fairest 
**  Of  Grecian  youths,  my  love  to  be : 
"  And  such  a  heart  and  form  thou  bearest, 
"  And  my  soul  sprang  at  once  to  thee, 
'*  Like  an  arrow  to  its  destiny. 
"  Yet  shall  my  lips  no  spell  repeat, 
"  To  bid  thy  heart  responsive  beat 
'*  To  mine  :  thy  love's  spontaneous  smile, 
**  Nor  forced  by  power,  nor  won  by  guile, 
**  I  claim :  but  yet  a  little  whUe, 
**  And  we  no  more  may  meet. 
*'  For  I  must  find  a  dreary  home, 
"  And  thou,  where'er  thou  wilt,  shalt  roam : 
"  But  should  one  tender  thought  awake 
'*  Of  Rhododaphne,  seek  the  cell, 
"  Where  she  dissolved  in  tears  doth  dwell 
**  Of  blighted  hope,  and  she  will  take 

formation  concerning  this  terrible  Divinity,  He  is  inciden- 
tally mentioned  in  several  places  by  Nstalis  Comes,  who 
•ajs,  in  treating  of  Pan,  that  Pronspides,  in  his  Protocos- 
mus,  makes  Pan  and  the  three  sister  Fates  the  offspring  of 
D«mogoigon.  Boceaceio,  in  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Oene* 
aloff  of  the  Gods,  gives  some  aoooont  of  him  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Tbeodotion  and  Pronapides.  He  was  the  Genius 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  Sorereign  Power  of  the  Terrestrial 
Dasmons,  He  dwelt  originally  with  Eternity  and  Chaos, 
till,  becoming  weary  of  inaction,  he  organized  the  chaotic 
elements,  and  surioonded  the  earth  with  the  heavens.  In 
addition  to  Pan  and  the  Fates,  his  children  were  Uranns, 
Titsa,  Pftho,  £ris,  and  Erebus.  This  awful  Power  was 
•0  saered  among  the  Arcadians,  that  it  was  held  impious  to 
pronounce  his  name.  The  impious,  however,  who  made 
less  scruple  about  pronouncing  it,  are  said  to  have  found  it 
of  great  rirtoe  in  magical  incantations.  He  has  been  sup- 
posed to  he  a  philosophical  emblem  of  the  principle  of  rege- 
table  life.  The  silence  of  mythologists  concerning  him, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  their  veneration  for  bis  "dreaded 
name  ;**  a  proof  of  genuine  piety  which  must  be  pleasing  to 
ottr  contenporaiy  Pagsas,  for  sons  such  there  ate. 


"  The  wanderer  to  her  breast,  and  make 

"  Such  flowers  of  bliss  around  him  blow, 

"  As  kings  would  yield  their  thrones  to  know.^^ 

"  It  must  not  be.    The  air  is  laden 
'*  With  sweetness  from  thy  presence  bom : 
**  Music  and  light  are  round  thee,  maiden, 
'*  As  round  the  Virgin  Power  of  Mom : 
'*  1  feel,  I  shrink  beneath,  thy  beauty : 
"  But  love,  truth,  wo,  remembrance,  daty, 
"  AU  point  against  thee,  though  arrayed 
"  In  charms  whose  power  no  heart  could  shun 
"  That  ne^er  Had  loved  another  maid 
"  Or  any  but  that  loveliest  one, 
"  Who  now,  within  my  bosom^s  void, 
"  A  sad  pale  shade,  by  thee  destroyed, 
"  Forbids  all  other  love  to  bind 
"  My  soul :  thine  least  of  womankind."— 

Faltering  and  faint  his  accents  broke. 
As  those  concluding  words  he  spoke. 
No  more  she  said,  but  sadly  smiled. 
And  took  his  hand ;  and  like  a  child 
He  followed  her.     All  waste  and  wild, 
A  pathless  moor  before  them  lies. 
Beyond,  long  chains  of  mountains  rise : 
Their  summits  with  eternal  snow 
Are  crowned :  vast  forests  wave  below. 
And  stretch,  with  ample  slope  and  sweep, 
Down  to  the  moorlands  and  the  deep. 
Human  dwelling  see  they  none. 
Save  one  cottage,  only  one. 
Mossy,  mildewed,  frail,  and  poor. 
Even  as  human  home  can  be. 
Where  the  forest  skirts  the  moor, 
By  the  inhospitable  sea. 
There,  in  tones  of  melody. 
Sweet  and  clear  as  Dianas  voice 
When  the  rocks  and  woods  rejoice 
In  her  steps  the  chase  impelling, 
Rhododaphne,  pausing,  calls. 
Echo  answers  from  the  walls : 
Mournful  response,  vaguely  telling 
Of  a  long-deserted  dwelling. 
Twice  her  lips  the  call  repeat. 
Tuneful  summons,  thrilling  sweet. 
Still  the  same  sad  accents  follow. 
Cheerless  echo,  faint  and  hollow. 
Nearer  now,  with  curious  gaze. 
The  youth  that  lonely  cot  surveys. 
Long  grass  chokes  the  path  before  it. 
Twining  ivy  mantles  oW  it, 
On  the  low  roof  blend  together 
Beds  of  moss  and  stains  of  weather. 
Flowering  weeds  that  trail  and  duster. 
Scaly  lichen,  stone-crops  lustre, 
All  confused  in  radiance  mellow, 
Red,  grey,  green,  and  golden  yellow. 
Idle  splendor  t  gleaming  only 
Over  ruins  rude  and  lonely. 
When  the  cold  hearth-stone  is  shatterei, 
When  the  embernlast  is  scattered, 
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When  the  gnm  that  ehokes  the  portal 
fiends  not  to  the  tiead  of  mortal. 

The  maiden  dropped  Anthemion^a  hand, 
Aod  forward,  with  a  sudden  bound, 
She  'sprang.    He  saw  the  door  expand, 
And  close,  and  all  was  silence  round. 
And  loneliness :  and  forth  again 
She  came  not.    Until  within  this  hour, 
To  him  a  burthen,  and  a  chain, 
Had  been  her  beauty  and  her  power  : 
Bot  DOW,  thus  suddenly  forsaken, 
Id  those  drear  solitudes,  though  yet 
His  early  love  remained  unshaken, 
He  ftlt  within  his  breast  awaken 
A  sense  of  something  like  regret. 

fiot  he  pursued  her  not :  his  love, 
His  mnrdered  love,  such  step  forbade. 
He  tamed  his  doubtful  feet,  to  rove 
Amid  that  forest's  maze  of  shade. 
fieneath  the  matted  boughs,  that  made 
A  noonday  twilight,  he  espied 
No  trace  of  man ;  and  far  and  wide 
Through  fern  and  tangling  briar  he  strayed, 
Till  toU,  and  thirst,  aod  hunger  weighed 
His  nature  down,  and  cold  and  drear 
Night  came,  and  no  relief  was  near. 
Bat  now  at  once  his  steps  emerge 
Ipon  the  forest's  moorland  verge, 
fieside  the  white  and  sounding  surge. 
For  in  one  long  self-circling  track, 
His  mazy  path  had  led  him  back, 
To  where  that  cottage  old  and  lone 
Had  stood :  but  now  to  him  unknown 
^^«  all  the  scene.     Mid  gardens,  fair 
^Vith  trees  and  flowers  of  fragrance  rare, 
A  rich  and  ample  pile  was  there, 
Glittering  with  myriad  lights,  that  shone 
f  ar-stieaming  through  the  dusky  air. 

With  hunger,  toil,  and  weariness, 
^otvoni,  be  cannot  choose  but  pass 
Tow'rds  that  fair  pDe.    With  gentle  stress 
He  strikes  the  gate  of  polished  brass. 
I*od  and  long  the  portal  rings, 
As  back  with  swift  recoil  it  swings, 
^losing  wide  a  vaulted  hall, 
With  many  columns  bright  aod  tall 
Encircled.    Throned  in  order  round, 
^es  of  dsemons  apd  of  kings 
fietveen  the  marble  columns  frowned 
With  seeming  life :  each  throne  beside, 
Tffo  hnmUer  statues  stood,  and  raised 
E*ch  one  a  silver  lamp,  that  wide 

Tit.  ,  ■  ' 

"itb  many. mingling  radiance  blazed. 
High  reared  on  one  surpassing  throne, 
A  brazen  image  sate  alone, 
A  dwarfish  shape,  of  wrinkled  brow, 
With  soepteied  hand  and  crowned  head. 
^0  sooner  did  Anthemion's  tread 
The  echoes  of  the  baU  awake, 


Than  up  that  image  rose,  and  spake, 

As  from  a  trumpet :— **  What  would'st  thou  V*- 

Anthemion,  in  aroase  and  dread. 
Replied  : — "  With  toil  and  hunger  worn, 
"  I  seek  but  food,  and  rest  till  mom.*' — 
The  image  spake  again,  and  said : 
— **  Enter :  fear  not ;  thou  art  free 
"  To  my  best  hospitality."— 

Spontaneously,  an  inner  door 
Unclosed.    Anthemion  from  the  hall 
Passed  to  a  room  of  state,  that  wore 
Aspect  of  destined  festival. 
Of  fragrant  cedar  was  the  floor. 
And  round  the  light-pilastered  wall, 
Curtains  of  crimson  and  of  gold 
Hung  down  in  many  a  gorgeous  fold. 
Bright  lamps,  through  that  apartment  gay 
Adorned  like  CytherSa's  bowers 
With  vases  filled  with  odorous  flowers, 
Diflfused  an  artificial  day. 
A  banquet's  sumptuous  order  there, 
In  long  array  of  viands  rare. 
Fruits,  and  ambrosial  wine,  was  spread. 
A  golden  boy,  in  semblance  fair 
Of  actual  life,  came  forth,  and  led 
Anthemion  to  a  couch,  beside 
That  festal  table,  canopied 
With  cloth  by  subtlest  Tyrian  dyed, 
And  ministered  the  feast :  the  while, 
Invisible  harps  symphonlous  wreathed 
Wild  webs  of  soul-dissolving  sound, 
And  voices,  alternating  round. 
Songs,  as  of  choral  maidens,  breathed. 

Now  to  the  brim  the  boy  filled  up 
With  sparkling  wine  a  crystal  cup, 
Anthemion  took  the  cup,  and  quaffed, 
With  reckless  thirst,  the  enchanted  draught. 
That  instant  came  a  voice  divine, 
A  maiden  voice : — ^*  Now  art  thou  mine  !*' — 
The  golden  boy  is  gone.    The  song 
And  the  symphonious  harps  no  more 
Their  Siren  minstrelsy  prolong. 
One  crimson  curtain  waves  before 
His  sight,  and  opens.    From  its  screen. 
The  nymph  of  more  than  earthly  mien, 
The  magic  maid  of  Thessaly, 
Came  forth,  her  tresses  loosely  streaming,. 
Her  eyes  with  dewy  radiance  beaming. 
Her  form  all  grace,  and  symmetry. 
In  silken  vesture  light  and  free 
As  if  the  woof  were  air,  she  came, 
And  took  his  hand,  and  called  his  name. 
"  Now  art  thou  mine !"— again  she  cried, — 
'*  My  love's  indissoluble  chain 
*'  Has  found  thee  in  that  goblet's  tide, 
*'  And  thou  shalt  wear  my  flower  again,"^- 
She  said,  and  in  Anthemion's  breast 
She  placed  the  laurd-rose :  her  arms 
She  twined  around  him,  and  imprest 
Her  lips  on  his,  and  fixed  on  him 
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Fond  looks  of  passionate  love :  her  charms 
With  tenfold  radianee  on  his  sense 
Shone  through  the  studied  negligence 
Of  her  light  vesture.     His  eyes  swim 
With  diz2ine8S.     The  lamps  grow  dim, 
And  tremble,  and  expire.    No  more. 
Darkness  is  there,  and  Mystery : 
And  Silence  keeps  the  golden  key 
Of  Beauty^s  bridal  door. 

CANTO  VII. 

First,  fairest,  best,  of  powers  supernal, 
Love  waved  in  heaven  his  wings  of  gold, 
And  from  the  depths  of  Night  eternal. 
Black  Erebus,  and  Chaos  old. 
Bade  light,  and  life,  and  beauty  rise 
Harmonious  from  the  dark  disguise 
Of  elemental  discord  wild, 
W^hich  he  had  charmed  and  reconciled. 
Love  first  in  social  bonds  combined 
The  scattered  tribes  of  humankind, 
And  bade  the  wild  race  cease  to  roam. 
And  learn  the  endearing  name  of  home. 
From  Love  the  sister  arts  began. 
That  charm,  adorn,  and  soAen  man. 
To  Love  the  feast,  the  dance,  belong. 
The  temple-rite,  the  choral  song ; 
All  feelings  that  refine  and  bless. 
Ail  kindness,  sweetness,  gentleness. 
Him  men  adore,  and  gods  admire, 
Of  delicacy,  grace,  desire. 
Persuasion,  bliss,  the  bounteous  sire ; 
In  hopes,  and  toils,  and  pains,  ai^d  fears, 
Sole  dryer  of  our  human  tears ; 
Chief  ornament  of  heaven,  and  king 
Of  earth,  to  whom  the  world  doth  sing 
One  chorus  of  accordant  pleasure. 
Of  which  he  taught  and  leads  the  measure. 
He  kindles  in  the  inmost  mind 
One  lonely  flame — for  once — for  one — 
A  vestal  fire,  which,  there  enshrined, 
Lives  on,  till  life  itself  be  done. 
All  other  fires  are  of  the  earth. 
And  transient :  but  of  heavenly  birth 
Is  Love's  first  flame,  which  howsoever 
Fraud,  power,  wo,  chance,  or  fate  may  sever, 
From  its  congenial  source,  must  burn 
Unquenched,  but  in  the  funeral  urn. 

And  thus  Anthemion  knew  and  felt. 
As  in  that  palace  on  the  wild, 
By  demon  art  adorned,  he  dwelt 
With  that  bright  nymph,  who  ever  smiled 
Refulgent  as  the  summer  morn 
On  eastern  ocean  newly  born. 
Though  oft,  in  Rhododaphne's  sight, 
A  phrensied  feeling  of  delight, 
With  painful  admiration  mixed 
Of  her  surpassing  beauty,  came 
Upon  him,  yet  of  earthly  flame 


That  passion  was.     Even  as  betwixt 
The  night-clouds  transient  lightniogs  play, 
Those  feeling  came  and  passed  away, 
And  left  him  lorn.     Callirod  ever 
Pursued  him  like  a  bleeding  shade, 
Nor  all  the  magic  nymph's  endeavor 
Could  from  his  constant  memory  sever 
The  image  of  that  dearer  maid. 

Yet  all  that  love  and  art  could  do 
The  enchantress  did.    The  pirate-crew 
Her  power  had  snatched  from  death,  and  pent 
Awhile  in  ocean's  bordering  caves, 
To  be  her  ministers  and  slaves : 
And  there,  by  murmured  spells,  she  sent 
On  all  their  shapes  fantastic  change. 
In  many  an  uncouth  form  and  strange. 
Grim  dwarf,  or  bony  ^thiop  tall, 
They  plied,  throughout  the  enchanted  kail. 
Their  servile  ministries,  or  sate 
Gigantic  mastiffs  in  the  gate, 
Or  stalked  around  the  garden-dells 
In  lion-guise,  gaunt  sentinels. 

And  many  blooming  youths  and  maids, 
A  joyous  Bacchanalian  train, 
(That  mid  the  rocks  and^piny  shades 
Of  mountains,  through  whose  wild  domaio 
CEagrian  Hebrus,  swifl  and  cold. 
Impels  hi9  waves  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Their  orgies  led)  by  secret  force 
Of  her  far-scattered  spells  compell'd, 
With  song,  and  dance,  and  shout,  their  coarse 
Towards  that  enchanted  dwelling  held. 

Oft,  'mid  those  palace- gardens  fair. 
The  beauteous  nymph  (her  radiant  hair 
With  mingled  oak  and  vine-leaves  crowned) 
Would  grasp  the  thyrsus  ivy-bound. 
And  fold,  her  festal  vest  around, 
The  Bacchic  nebris,  leading  thus 
The  swift  and  dizzy  thiasus  : 
And  as  she  moves,  in  all  her  charms. 
With  springing  feet  and  flowing  arms, 
'Tis  strange  in  one  fair  shape  to  see 
How  many  forms  of  grace  can  be. 
The  youths  and  maids,  her  beauteous  tiain, 
Follow  fast  in  sportive  ring, 
Some  the  torch  and  mystic  cane, 
Some  the  vine-bough,  brandishing ; 
Some,  in  giddy  circlets  fleeting. 
The  Corobantic  timbrel  beating : 
Maids,  with  silver  flasks  advancing. 
Pour  the  wine's  red-sparkling  tide. 
Which  youths,  with  heads  recumbent  dancing, 
Catch  in  goblets  as  they  glide : 
All  upon  the  odorous  air 
Lightly  toss  thenr  leafy  hair, 
Ever  singing,  as  they  move, 
— *«  lo  Bacchus !  son  of  Jove  !"— 

And  oft,  the  Bacchic  fervors  ending, 
Among  those  garden-bowers  they  stray, 
Dispersed,  where  fjragnmt  bnmebae  blending 
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Exclude  the  son^s  meridiaa  ray, 
Or  OD  some  Ihymy  bank  repose. 
By  which  a  tinkliDg  rivulet  flows, 
Where  birds,  on  each  o^ershadowiog  spray. 
Make  mosie  through  the  liTe-Iong  day. 
The  while,  in  one  sequestered  cave, 
Where  roses  round  the  entrance  wave, 
Aod  jasmioe  sweet  and  clustering  vine 
With  flowers  and  grapes  the  arch  o'eitwine, 
AntbemioD  and  the  nymph  recline^ 
WhOe  in  the  sunny  space,  before 
The  care,  a  fountain's  lucid  store 
Its  crystal  cdaron  shoots  on  high. 
And  barsts,  like  showery  diamonds  flashing, 
So  falls,  and  with  melodious  dashing 
'Shakes  the  small  pool.    A  youth  stands  by, 
A  tQoefuI  rhapsodist,  and  sings. 
Accordant  to  bis  changeful  strings. 
High  strains  of  ancient  poesy. 
And  oft  her  golden  lyre  she  takes, 
And  sach  transcendant  strains  awakes, 
Soch  floods  of  melody,  as  steep 
.^themion^s  sense  in  bondage  deep 
Of  passionate  admiration:  still 
CoobiniDg  with  intenser  skill 
The  charm  that  holds  him  now,  whose  hands 
May  ne'er  be  loosed  by  mortal  hands. 
Aod  od  they  reuse  with  clamorous  chaee 
^e  forest,  urging  wide  and  far 
Throogh  glades  and  dells  the  sylvan  war. 
'^ttyis  and  Fauna  would  start  around. 
And  thnragh  their  ferny  dingles  bound. 
To  see  that  nymph,  all  life  and  grace 
Aod  radiance;  like  the  huntress-queen, 
^^ith  sandaled  feet  and  Test  of  green, 
in  her  soft  fingers  grasp  the  spear, 
Haoff  00  the  track  of  flying  deer, 
Sboat  to  the  dogs  as  fast  they  sweep 
Tnooltnons  down  the  woodland  steep. 
And  horl,  along  the  tainted  air, 
the  jateliD  from  her  streaming  hair. 
Ilhe  bath,  the  dance,  the  feast's  array, 
Aod  sweetest  rest,  cooclude  the  day. 
Aod  Were  most  witching  to  disclose, 
Were  there  su^  power  in  mortal  numbers, 
Wow  she  would  charm  him  to  repose, 
Aod  gaze  upon  his  troubled  slumbers, 
With  looks  of  fonder  love,  than  ever 
rale  Cyntbia  on  Endymion  cast. 
While  her  forsaken  chariot  passed 
Oer  Caria's  many- winding  river. 
The  love  she  bore  him  was  a  flame 
^0  strong,  so  total,  so  intense, 
^t  no  desire  beaide  might  claim 
Pinion  in  her  thought  or  sense. 
'Hie  world  had  nothing  to  bestow 
On  her :  for  wealth  and  power  were  her's : 
The  demons  of  the  earth  (that  know 
The  beds  of  gems  and  fountain-springs 
Of  andiscovered  gold,  and  where, 


In  subterranean  sepulchres 

The  memory  of  whose  place  doth  bear 

No  vestige,  long-forgotten  kings 

Sit  gaunt  on  monumental  throucs. 

With  massy  pearls  and  costly  stones 

Hanging  on  their  half-mouldered  bones,) 

Were  slaves  to  her.     The  fears  and  cares 

Of  feebler  mortals — Want,  and  Wo, 

His  daughter,  and  their  mutual  child, 

Remorseless  Crime, — keen  Wrath,  that  tears 

The  breast  of  Hate  unreconciled,— 

Ambition's  spectral  goad, — Revenge, 

That  finds  in  consummation  food 

To  nurse  anew  her  hydra  brood, — 

Shame,  Misery's  sister, — dread  of  change. 

The  bane  of  wealth  and  worldly  might, — 

She  knew  not :  Love  alone,  like  ocean. 

Filled  up  with  one  unshared  emotion 

Her  soM's  capacity :  but  right 

And  wrong  she  recked  not  of,  nor  owned 

A  law  beyond  her  soul's  desire ; 

And  from  the  hour  that  first  enthroned 

Anthemion  in  her  heart,  the  fire,  ^ 

That  burned  within  her,  like  the  force 

Of  floods  swept  with  it  in  its  course 

All  feelings  that  might  barriers  prove 

To  her  illimitable  love. 

Thus,  wreathed  with  ever-varying  flowers, 
Went  by  the  purple-pinioned  hoars ; 
Till  once,  returning  from  the  wood 
And  woodland  chace,  at  evening-fall, 
Anthemion  and  the  enchantress  stood 
Within  the  many-columned  hall, 
Alone.    They  looked  around  them.     Where 
Are  all  those  youths  and  maidens  fair, 
Who  followed  them  but  now  ?  On  high 
She  waves  her  lyre.    Its  murmurs  die 
Tremulous.    They  come  not  whom  she  calls. 
Why  starts  she  1  Wherefore  does  she  throw 
Around  the  youth  her  arms  of  snow. 
With  passion  so  intense,  and  weep  ? 
What  mean  those  murmurs,  sad  and  low. 
That  like  sepulchral  echoes  creep 
Along  the  marble  walls  T 
Her  breath  is  short  and  quick ;  and,  dim 
With  tears,  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  him : 
Her  lips  are  quivering  and  apart : 
He  feels  the  fluttering  of  her  heart : 
Her  face  is  pale.     He  cannot  shun 
Her  fear's  contagion.     Tenderly 
He  kissed  her  lips  in  sympathy. 
And  said  : — "What  ails  thee,  lovely  one  1" 

Low,  trembling,  faint,  her  accents  fall ;» 
— "Look  round  :  what  seest  thou  in  the  hall?" — 
Anthemion  looked,  and  made  return  : 
— "  The  statues,  and  the  lamps  that  burn  : 
**  No  more." — **  Yet  look  again,  where  late 
^*  The  solitary  image  sate, 
"  The  monarch-dwarf.     Dost  thou  not  see 
'  '*  An  image  there  which  should  not  be  T'— 
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Even  as  she  bade  he  looked  again : 
From  his  high  throne  the  dwarf  was  gone. 
Lo !  there,  as  in  the  Thespian  fane, 
Uranian  Love !  His  bow  was  bent : 
The  arrow  to  its  head  was  drawn ; 
His  frowning  brow  was  fixed  intent 
On  Rhododaphne.     Scarce  did  rest 
Upon  that  form  Anthemion^s  view, 
When,  sounding  shrill,  the  arrow  flew, 
And  lodged  in  Rhododaphne^s  breast. 
It  was  not  Lovers  own  shaft,  the  giver 
Of  life  and  joy  and  tender  flame ; 
Bat,  borrowed  from  Apollo^s  quiver, 
The  death-directed  arrow  came. 

Long,  slow,  distinct  in  each  stern  word, 
A  sweet  deep-thrilling  voice  was  heard ; 
— "  With  impious  spells  hast  thou  profaned 
*'My  altars;  and  all- ruling  Jove, 
"  Though  late,  yet  certain,  has  unchained  * 
"  The  vengeance  of  Uranian  Love !" — • 

The  marble  palace  burst  asunder. 
Riven  by  subterranean  thunder. 
Sudden  clouds  around  them  rolled, 
Lucid  vapour,  fold  on  fold. 
Then  Rhododaphne  closer  prest 
Anthemion  to  her  bleeding  breast. 
As,  in  his  arms  upheld,  her  bead 
All  languid  on  his  neck  reclined  ; 
And  in  the  curls,  that  overspread 
His  cheek,  her  temple-ringlets  twined : 
Her  dim  eyes  drew,  with  fading  sight. 
From  his  their  last  reflected  light. 
And  on  his  lips,  as  nature  failed. 
Her  lips  their  last  sweet  sighs  exhaled: 

— "  Farewell !"  she  said—"  another  bride 
"  The  partner  of  thy  days  roust  be ; 
"  But  do  not  hate  my  memory  : 
"  And  build  a  tomb,  by  Ladon's  tide, 
*'  To  her,  who,  false  in  all  beside, 
"  Was  but  too  true  in  loving  thee !" — 

The  quivering  earth  beneath  them  stirred. 
In  dizzy  trance  upon  her  bosom 
He  fell,  as  falls  a  wounded  bird 
Upon  a  broken  rose^s  blossom. 

What  sounds  are  in  Anthemion^s  ear  ? 
It  is  the  lark  that  carols  clear, 
And  gentle  waters  murmuring  near. 
He  lifts  his  head  :  the  new-born  day 
Is  round  him,  and  the  sun-beams  play 
On  silver  eddies.     Can  it  be  1 
The  stream  he  loved  in  infancy  1 
The  hills  1  the  Aphrodisian  grove  ? 
The  fields  that  knew  Calliroe's  love  ? 
And  those  two  sister  trees,  are  they 

*  The  late  but  certaia  vengeance  of  the  gode,  oocur>  in 
many  forms  as  a  sentence  among  ihe  classical  writers ;  and 
is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  dialogue,  among  the  moral 
works  of  Platarch,  which  concludes  with  the  fable  of  Thes- 
pesius,  a  very  remarkable  prototype  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante. 


The  cedar  and  the  poplar  gray, 
That  shade  old  Pheidon's  door  ?    Alas ! 
Sad  vision  now !     Does  Phantasy 
Play  with  his  troubled  sense,  made  dull 
By  many  griefs  1     He  does  not  dream : 
It  is  his  own  Arcadian  stream, 
The  fields,  the  hills :  and  on  the  grass, 
The  dewy  grass  of  Ladon^s  vale, 
Lies  Rhododaphne,  cold  and  pale, 
But  even  in  death  most  beautiful : 
And  there,  in  mournful  silence  by  her. 
Lies  on  the  ground  her  golden  lyre. 

He  knelt  beside  her  on  the  ground : 
On  her  pale  face  and  radiant  hair 
He  fixed  his  eyes,  in  sorrow  drowned. 
That  one  so  gifted  and  so  fair, 
All  light  and  music,  thus  should  be 
Quenched  like  a  night-star  suddenly, 
Might  move  a  stranger^s  tears ;  but  he 
Had  known  her  love;  such  love,  as  yet 
Never  could  heart  that  knew  forget ! 
He  thought  not  of  his  wrongs.    Alone 
Her  love  and  loveliness  poesest 
His  memory,  and  her  fond  oares,  shewn 
In  seeking,  nature^s  empire  through, 
Devices  ever  rare  and  new. 
To  make  him  calm  and  blest. 
Two  maids  had  loved  him ;  one,  the  light 
Of  his  young  soul,  the  morning  star 
Of  life  and  love ;  the  other,  bright 
As  are  the  noon-tide  skies«  when  far 
The  vertic  sun^s  fierce  radiance  bums ; 
The  world  had  been  too  brief  to  prove 
The  measure  of  each  single  love : 
Yet,  from  this  hour,  forlorn,  bereft, 
Companionless,  where'er  he  turns, 
Of  all  that  love  on  earth  ia  left 
No  trace  but  their  cinereal  urns. 

But  Pheidon^s  door  unfolds ;  and  who 
Comes  forth  in  beauty  t    Oh !  His  she, 
Herself,  his  own  Callirod ! 
And  in  that  burst  of  blest  surprise. 
Like  Lethe's  self  upon  his  brain 
Oblivion  of  all  grief  and  pain 
Descends,  and  towards  her  path  he  Hies. 
The  maiden  knew 
Her  love,  and  fiew 

To  meet  him,  and  her  dear  arms  threw 
Around  his  neck,  and  wept  for  bliss. 
And  on  his  lips  impressed  a  kiss 
He  had  not  dared  to  give.     The  spell 
Was  broken  now,  that  gave  before 
Not  death,  but  magic  slumber.    More 
The  closing  measure  needs  not  tell. 
Love,  wonder,  transport  wild  and  high, 
Question  that  waited  not  reply, 
And  answer  unrequired,  and  smiles 
Through  such  sweet  tears  as  bliss  hegoiles. 
Fixed,  mutual  looks  of  long  delight, 
Soft  chiding  for  o'erhasty  flight, 
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And  proDUM  never  more  to  roam, 
Were  theirs.     Old  Pbeidon  from  hie  home 
Cune  forth,  to  share  their  joy,  and  bless 
Their  love,  and  all  was  happiness. 

Bat  when  the  maid  Anthemion  led 
To  where  her  beauteous  rival  slept 
The  long  last  sleep,  on  earth  dispread, 
And  told  her  tale,  CalliroS  wept 
Sweet  tears  for  Rhododaphne*s  doom ; 
For  in  her  heart  a  voice  was  heard : 
— **  Twas  for  Anthemion's  love  she  erred  !"— 
They  boilt  by  Ladon^s  banks  a  tomb ; 
And  when  the  fnoeral  pyre  had  burned. 
With  seemly  rites  they  there  inuroed 
The  ashes  of  the  enchantress  fair ; 
And  sad  sweet  verse  they  traced,  to  show 
That  youth,  love,  beauty,  slept  below  : 
And  bade  the  votive  marble  bear 
The  name  of  RHODooAPHNm.    There 
The  lanrel-rose  luxuriant  sprang, 
And  in  its  boughs  her  lyre  they  hung, 
Aod  often,  when,  at  evening  hours, 
They  decked  the  tomb  with  mournful  flowers, 
The  lyre  upon  the  twilight  breeze 
Would  poor  mysterious  symphonies. 


A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 

FOUNDATION  OP  TBS  OSDIK. 

Altboagh  it  has  been  stated  by  Raflfaele  Vala^ 
terreno,  and  many  other  writers,  that  the  Order  of 
the  Hospitallers  existed  long  prior  to  the  Christian 
en,  yet,  after  an  attentive  perasal  of  the  reasons 
vhieh  they  have  adduced  to  prove  their  assertion, 
we  do  not  think  it  correct.  Terteferrata,  a  Maltese, 
whose  family  was  ennobled  by  the  Grand-Master 
Lascaris,  remarks,  that  we  might  as  well  believe 
the  ancient  Egyptian  fables  to  be  true,  or  the  Chi- 
nese, when  they  assert  that  their  chronology  is 
coeval  with  the  creation,  as  that  this  institution 
was  known  before  the  spring  of  1099.  This  Order 
can  boast  of  no  greater  antiquity,  than  that  which 
seven  centuries  will  give  it.  And  this  age  is  suffi- 
ciently honorable ;  for  though  the  earliest  Monks 
were  pious  and  charitable  men,  still  they  were  igno- 
rant, and  have  left  records  behind  them  which 
ire  verj  imperfect.  Often  do  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  trust  to  tradition  for  portions  of  their 
history,  which  would  not  now  be  the  case  had  there 
been  any  literary  men  among  them.  Fortnnate  it 
is,  that  in  after  ages,  persons  were  found  in  their 
nnks,  who,  born  of  noble  parents,  and  graduates 
of  the  first  colleges  in  Europe,  were  in  every  res- 
pect worthy  of  describing  their  deeds.  Periods 
ihere  were,  when  the  convent  was  as  much  known 
as  a  school  of  letters,  as  it  was  of  arms,  and  when 
many  Knights  were  as  much  distinguished  for  their 
learned  writings,  as  they  were  for  their  daring  ex- 
pbits  in  Paynim  war.     We  will  name  but  four  of 


the  most  prominent,  who  enjoyed  this  honorable  dis* 
tinction.  Boisgelin  and  Vertot,  Abela  and  Bosio.* 
Had  these  men  lived  in  another  age,  possessed  a 
greater  field  for  their  labors,  and  published  their 
works  in  the  English  language,  they  would  now 
rank  with  a  Robertsbn,  a  Gibbon,  or  Hume  in  the 
old  world,  and  with  an  Irving,  a « Bancroft,  or  a 
Prescott  in  our  own. 

But  to  continue  with  our  subject.  Where,  in 
looking  over  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  may  we  find  a  man  whose  actions  are  more 
worthy  of  our  remeni)«r.ince,  than  were  those  of 
Gerard,  the  pious  founder  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  ? 
Although  seven  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
his  decease,  and  though  the  marble  which  corered 
his  remains  has  for  ages  been  crumbled  into  dust, 
still  his  benevolent  character  is  known,  and  his 
Christian  deeds  more  lasting  than  his  monument, 
are  now  the  subject  of  remark,  and  calling  forth 
praises  to  his  memory.  Leaving  his  native  town 
in  Italy,!  where,  with  his  title,  he  enjoyed  a  high 
rank,  and  with  his  fortune,  every  comfort,  we  find 
him  a  willing  exile  for  life  in  a  heathen  land,  and 
for  a  long  time  a  solitary  star  among  a  nation  of 
infidels.  Gerard  looked  not  to  an  earthly  notoriety, 
or  to  worldly  honors  to  repay  him  for  his  trials,  prir 
vations,  and  sufierings.  He  was  infloenced  by 
higher  motives,  and  goremed  by  far  diflTerent  feel- 
ings. Never  could  this  worthy  Monk  have, sap- 
posed,  that  when  leaving  his  lonely  dwelling  in  Je- 
rusalem on  his  errands  of  charity,  he  was  lay- 
ing the  corner-stone  of  an  Order  which  princes 
and  nobles  should  seek  to  enter,  and  emperors, 
kings,  and  royal  dukes,  honor  for  ages  with  their 
friendship  and  support.    Yet,  so  it  was. 

Intimately  connected  as  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Hospitallers,  with  the  history  of  the  first  crusade, 
we  shall  leave  Gerard  for  a  time,  while  we  say  a 
word  of  the  councillors  whom  Pope  Urban  had  sum- 
moned at  Clermont,  to  devise  means  for  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  momentons  events 
which  grew  out  of  their  deliberations.  Foremost 
in  this  assembly  of  bishops,  princes,  and  laymen, 
sat  Peter,  the  hermit,  a  poor  priest,  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom  were  turned.  Of  this 
man*s  early  life,  little  is  known,  save  that  he  was 
born  at  Amiens  of  obscure  parents,  and  entered  the 
French  army  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  Leav- 
ing a  service  in  which  he  had  remained  for  many 
years,  without  even  rising  to  a  corporal's  rank,  we 
next  find  him  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  Monk,  and 
becoming  a  soldier  of  Christ.  Peter,  in  changing 
his  profession  of  arms  for  that  of  the  church,  doubt- 
less showed  his  sense.  Gifted  neither  with  a  mili- 
tary tact,  or  with  a  courageous  spirit,  he  would, 
had  he  remained  in  the  ranks,  have  certainly  died 

*  It  ia  from  the  ponderous  tomes  of  these  learned  writerB» 
that  we  hare  so  largely  drawn,  while  penning  our  hisiorical 
letters. 
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unknown.  But  do  sooner  did  he  return  as  a  priest 
from  his  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  than,  by  his 
preaching,  and  austere  manner  of  living,  he  drew 
around  him  crowds  of  followers,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  distinction.  Gilbert,  a  writer  of  note,  thus  speaks 
of  Peter  whom  he  met  with  on  his  joamey  to 
Rome.  "  He  set  out  (says  this  writer)  from  whence 
I  know  not,  nor  with  what  design ;  but  I  saw  him 
at  that  time,  passing  through  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, preaching  every  where,  and  the  people  sar- 
rounding  him  in  crowds,  loading  him  with  presents, 
and  celebrating  his  sanctity  with  such  high  ealo- 
giums,  that  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  such 
honors  rendered  to  any  other  person.  He  showed 
himself  very  generous,  however,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  things  given  to  him.  He  brought  back  the 
women  that  had  abandoned  their  husbands,  not 
without  adding  gifts  of  his  own,  and  reestablished 
peace  between  those  who  lived  unhappily,  with 
wonderful  authority.  In  every  thing  he  said  or 
did,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  something  of  divine, 
so  much  so  that  people  went  to  pluck  some  of  the 
hairs  from  his  mule,  which  they  kept  afterwards  as 
relics — which  I  mention  here,  not  that  they  really 
were  so,  but  merely  served  to  satisfy  the  public 
love  of  anything  extraordinary.  While  out  of 
doors,  he  wore  ordinarily  a  woollen  tunic,  with  a 
hrown  mantle,  which  fell  down  to  his  heels.  He 
had  his  arms  and  his  feet  hare,  eat  little  or  no 
bread,  and  lived  upon  fish  and  wine.'* 

Bound  as  we  are  to  credit  this  description,  given 
as  it  is  by  an  eye  witness  and  a  writer  of  no  doubt- 
ful authority,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Peter  was 
aiming  at  a  notoriety,  and  which,  by  his  singular 
conduct,  he  did  not  fail  to  obtain.  The  personal 
appearance  of  this  "  accomplished  fanatic,"  as  he 
has  been  styled  by  Gibbon,  is  thus  described  by 
KnoUes.  *'  He  was  (says  this  historian)  a  little, 
low,  hard-favored  fellow,  and  therefore  in  show 
more  to  be  Contemned  than  feared ;  yet,  under  such 
simple  and  homely  features,  lay,  unregarded,  a  most 
subtle,  sharp,  and  piercing  wit,  fraught  with  dis- 
cretion and  sound  judgment,  still  applying  to  some 
use  what  he  had  in  his  long  and  painful  travel  most 
curiously  observed." 

Pope  Urban,  calling  the  hermit  a  distinguished 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  desirous  of  evincing 
his  friendship,  sent  a  messenger  to  welcome  him 
on  his  way,  and  offer  him  an  apartment  in  the  papal 
palace  while  he  should  remain  in  his  capital.  How 
long  Peter  was  the  guest  of  the  pope,  is  now  on- 
known  ;  but  whether  it  might  have  been  for  months, 
or  days,  it  was  certainly  a  most  momentous  period 
in  Christian  history,  giving  rise  as  it  did  to  the  first 
crusade.  Fortunate  it  was  for  this  rigid  ascetic, 
that  he  found  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  person  of  a 
religious  character,  and  of  kind  and  amiable  feel- 
ings. Had  it  been  otherwise,  his  vivid  descriptions 
of  what  he  had  seen,  and  suffered  in  common  with 
his  poor  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  might  have  been 


passed  over  in  silence ;  or,  if  listened  to  at  all,  hare 
served  only  to  call  forth  an  unmeaning  expression 
of  pity,  and  thus  have  ended.  Urban,  having  de- 
termined to  drive  the  infidels  out  of  the  holy  land, 
and  make  it  a  Catholic  province,  sent  Peter,  on  &n 
embassy  to  all  the  European  powers,  to  make  known 
his  wishes,  and  ask  their  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  compass  his  object.  The  manner  m  which  his 
envoy  performed  this  mission,  and  the  saecess 
which  attended  his  efforts,  are  truly  remarkable. 
Leaving  Rome,  on  foot,  with  his  scrip  and  staff; 
receiving  alms  only  to  assist  his  fellow  mortals  who 
were  poorer  than  himself,  and  passing  whole  days 
in  preaching  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
followers  of  Mahommet  in  Palestine,  in  abstinence, 
and  prayer,  he  soon  *'  won  for  himself  the  reference 
of  a  saint,  and  the  fame  of  a  prophet.**  On  bis 
approach,  thousands  fell  on  their  knees,  and  on  his 
making  known  the  wish  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to 
wrest  Jerusalem  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Moslem 
rulers,  his  hearera  would  rise  in  a  body,  and  with 
loud  shouts  of  **  God  wills  it,  God  wiUs  it,*'  offer 
themselves  for  the  ser?ice.  This  shout,  as  ve 
shall  shortly  see,  was  their  war  cry  in  battle,  and 
oflen  caused  a  horrible  carnage.  Soch  vas  the 
appearance,  character,  and  conduct  of  the  person, 
whom  Pope  Urban  charged  to  execute  his  mission. 
and  such  were  the  means  which  he  used,  to  bring 
it  to  a  favorable  conclusion. 

While  speaking  of  this  form  of  diplomacy,  and 
of  diplomatic  etiquette  in  1098,  we  cannot  bat  be 
struck  with  the  change  which  it  has  undergone  in 
the  course  of  seven  hundred  and  forty  yean. 
When  a  powerful  monarch  now  wishes  apobhc 
duty  performed,  he  appoints  a  trusty  subject  to  do 
it, — some  person  who  is  famed  for  his  talents  ot 
wealth,  influence  or  rank.  He  sends  him  abroai 
in  a  ship-of-war,  which  carries  a  crew  of  four  ^^ 
five  hundred  men,  and  mounts  on  one  or  two  decU 
her  fifty  or  sixty  guns.  He  gives  him  great  pn>i* 
leges,  and  full  powers.  He  begs  foreign  rders  to 
assist  him  and  places  him  above  the  law,  that  \^ 
may  not  be  annoyed,  or  subject  to  an  arrest  white 
engaged  on  his  mission.  He  allows  him  to  cany 
his  suite ;  his  liveried  servants,  his  services  of  plat^i 
his  carriages,  horses,  and  furniture.  He  instructs 
his  officers  to  salute  him  on  hia  departure,  and  t'ui- 
nish  him  with  a  guard  of  honor,  as  an  escort  oni 
his  journey.  And  when  the  envoy  arives  at  ^ 
court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  he  has  a  palace  ta| 
reside  in,  and  a  princely  revenue  to  maintain  hi^j 
dignity  and  support  his  rank.  Soch  is  the  posi-j 
tion  given,  and  the  honors  paid  to  any  minister  oi 
England,  France,  or  Russia,  who  now  wilks  as 
the  representative  of  royalty,  in  the  highest  gndej 
of  diplomatic  life.  But  this  rank,  and  these  bonor». 
are  not  his  only  reward ;  for,  ^ould  he  succeed  ui 
his  mission,  and  distingtiish  himself  in  diplomary< 
be  returns  home  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  to enjor 
a  pension ;  and,  becoming  a  member  of  a  cakoct, 
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to  be  a  eoanetllor  of  his  king.    Was  a  Christian 
ambassador  to  travel  on  foot,  at  the  present  day, 
witboQt  a  eoTering  for  his  head,  feet,  anns,  or  legs ; 
vithoat  a  ebange  of  elothing,  or  any  thing  for  his 
sapport,  save  what  he  might  beg  by  the  way-side; 
without  a  single  companion,  and  without  deigning 
to  notice  the  lawfol  authorities  of  a  place ;  bat, 
miking  his  mission  known  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  fasting,  preaching,  and  prayer,  he  would 
not  only  fail  in  his  object,  bnt  doubtless,  before  he 
had  finished  his  wanderings,  become  ^he  inmate  of 
amid-bouse.    Tet  such  was  the  course  pursued 
by  Peter  the  hermit,  and  such  was  his  success,  that 
in  less  than  a  year  he  had  called  the  whole  Catholic 
world  to  arms.    Among  the  many  changes  of  the 
last  seven  hundred  years,  this,  in  the  form  of  diplo- 
macy, is  not  the  least  which  is  deserving  of  notice. 
But  to  return  again  to  our  subject.     The  call 
made  by  Pope  Urban,  through  Peter,  on  all  his 
Christian  subjects  to  meet  him  at  Clermont,  and 
arrange  their  plans  for  the  first  crusade,  met  with  a 
mdii!  response.     Indeed,  so  generally  and  wil- 
iiosfly  was  this  summons  obeyed,  that  thousands 
on  their  arrival  could  find  no  shelter  in  the  towut 
lid  were  compelled  to  pass  their  nights  in  the 
feids,  where  their   councils  were  held.     These 
feoaiics,  whether  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a 
iKonday  sun,  or  to  the  chilly  blasts  which  followed 
a  drenching  rain,  wonld  never,  for  a  moment,  com- 
plaiii.    Thinking  that  they  were  on  consecrated 
earth,  they  said  that  their  soflTerings  were  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  should  their  bodies  perish,  their 
iools  would  be  saved.     Daily  did  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff appear  before  this  crowd,  and  address  his  hear- 
«n  in  language  which  is  famed  to  this  day  for  its 
spirit,  pathos,  and  eloquence.     «*  Think,"  said  he 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  *'  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  oor  Saviour,  possessed  by  the  foul  heathen — 
think  of  all  the  sacred  places  dishonored  by  their 
«*«ileg!ous  impurities !  O  brave  Knights,  offspring 
of  inriiieible  &iher«,  degenerate  not  from  your  vm- 
f'ent  Mood !  remember  the  rirtues  of  your  ances- 
tors, and  if  yon  feel  held  back  by  the  soft  ties  of 
vires,  of  children,  and  of  parents,  call  to  mind  the 
Words  of  onr  Lord  himself:   'Whosoever  loves 
father  or  mother,  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
^-    Whosoever  shall   abandon  for  my  name's 
ftl^Ci  his  house,  or  his  brethren,  or  his  sisters,  or 
hw  father,  or  his  mother,  or  his  wife,  or  his  chil- 
dren, or  his  lands,  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold, 
«<1  shall  inherit  eternal  life.'  " 

But  even  with  this  urgent  appeal  it  would  appear 
^  if  the  pope  had  not  touched  the  feelings  of  all 
his  bearers.  Many  persons,  doubtless,  were  pre- 
^t,  who  were  to  be  influenced  by  other  motives 
*W  those  of  altogether  a  religious  nature,  to  en- 
S^ge  in  this  crusade,  and  to  this  class,  Urban  ad- 
•^resscd  himself  as  follows :  "  He  represented  their 
coQntry  as  poor  and  arid,  and  Palestine  as  a  land 
lowing  with  milk  and  hooey ;  and  blending  the  bar- 


barous ideas  of  a  dark  age,  with  the  powerful 
figures  of  enthusiastic  eloquence  he  proceeded  :"• 
*•  Jerusalem  is  in  the  centre  of  this  fertile  land ; 
and  its  territories,  rich  above  all  others,  offer,  so  to 
speak,  the  delights  of  Paradise.  That  land  too,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  human  race  rendered  illustrious 
by  his  advent,  honored  by  his  residence,  consecra- 
ted by  his  passion,  repurchased  by  his  death,  sig- 
nalized by  his  sepulture.  That  royal  city  of  Jeru- 
salem— situated  in  the  midst  of  the  world — held 
captive  by  infidels,  who  deny  the  God  that  honored 
her,  now  calls  on  you,  and  prays  for  her  deliver- 
ance. From  you — from  you,  above  all  people, 
she  looks  for  comfort,  and  she  hopes  for  aid,  since 
God  has  granted  to  you  beyond  other  nations,  glory, 
and  might  in  arms.  Take  then  the  road  before 
you  in  expiation  of  your  sins,  and  go  assured  that 
after  the  honor  of  this  world  shall  have  passed 
away,  imperishable  glory  shall  await  you  even  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven !  Remember,  however,  that 
we  neither  order,  nor  advise  this  journey  to  the  old, 
nor  to  the  weak,  nor  to  those  who  are  unfit  to  bear 
arms.  IjCt  not  this  way  be  taken  by  women,  with- 
out their  husbands,  or  their  brothers,  or  their  legiti- 
mate guardians,  for  such  are  rather  a  burden  than 
an  aid.  Let  the  rich  assist  the  poor,  and  bring 
with  them  at  their  own  charge,  those  who  can  bear 
arms  in  the  field.  Still  let  not  priests,  or  clerks, 
to  whatever  place  they  may  belong,  set  out  on  their 
journey  without  the  permission  of  their  bishop ; 
nor  the  laymen  undertake  it  without  the  blessing  of 
bis  pastor ;  for,  to  snch  as  do  so,  their  journey  shall 
be  fruitless.  Let  whoeTer  is  inclined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  oanse  of  God,  make  it  a  solemn  en- 
gagement, and  bear  the  cross  of  the  Lord  either  on 
his  breast,  or  on  his  brow,  till  he  set  out ;  and  let 
him  who  is  ready  to  begin  his  march,  place  the  holy 
emblem  on  his  shoulders  in  memory  of  that  pre- 
cept of  our  Saviour — '  He  who  does  not  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  ^ 

From  these  extracts,  it  will  be  seen,  that  what- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  Peter  the  hermit,  fur 
having  first  suggested  a  crusade  to  Palestine,  still 
to  Urban  alone,  the  honor  belongs  of  making  it  a 
reality. 

When  the  council  at  Clermont  was  dissolved, 
the  Roman  pontiff  journeyed  to  Rome,  to  issue  his 
bulls  in  favor  of  the  holy  war,  while  the  council- 
lors scattered  themselves  all  over  Europe  to  raise 
money,  troops,-  and  warlike  stores,  to  enable  them 
to  engage  in  the  conflict.  So  successful  were 
these  men  in  their  efforts,  that  there  was  no  nation 
(says  William  of  Malmsbury)  *'  so  remote,  no  peo- 
ple so  retired,  as  did  not  respond  to  the  papal 
wishes.  The  Welshman  left  his  hunting — the 
Scot  hie  fellowship  with  verminf — the  Dane  his 
drinking  party — the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish, — and 

♦  James. 

t  if  the  Scots  found  it  the  same  fn  the  Holy  Land,  as 
travellers  do  at  present,  they  were  not  long  without  their 
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neither,  surely/'  adds  Fuller,  in  hU  quaint  way, 
**  did  the  Irishman's  feet  stick  in  their  bogs,  though 
we  find  no  particular  mention  of  their  achieye- 
ments !  Singular  it  is,  that  both  of  these  English 
writers,  who  have  so  minutely  described  the  na- 
tionalities of  the  Welsh,  Scots,  Daoes^  Norwe- 
gians, and  Irish,  should  have  neglected  to  say  a 
word  of  their  own  ancestors,  who  fought  under  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  the  brother  of  their  King. 
William  Rufus  was  a  fortunate  monarch,  if  his 
subjects  conld  not  be  ridiculed.  It  may  be  that 
these  historians  could  find  nothing  to  say  in  faTor 
of  their  ancestors,  and  hence,  perhaps,  their  silence. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.' " 

But  to  return  from  our  digression.  Many  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  having  been  induced  from  time  to 
time,  to  remain  in  Syria  and  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God,  Gerard  was  prompted  to  ask 
the  patriarch's  permission  to  form  a  society  and 
bind  his  followers  with  monastic  vows.  The  vene- 
xabie  bishop,  who  presided  over  the  church,  readily 
gave  his  consent,  and  it  is  therefore  from  this  date, 
(the  spring  of  1099)  that  the  foundation  of  the  Order 
was  laid,  though  some  of  its  members  had  been 
residents  in  Jerusalem  fur  ten,  or  twenty  yeais 
before.  The  Monks  having  bound  themselves 
together  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  assist  the 
poor,  and  attend  on  the  sick  in  their  hospitals,  were 
anxious  to  be  known  by  the  infidels  as  a  religious 
body,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  their  in- 
sults, or  subject  to  the  heavy  taxes  which  were  im- 
posed on  all  Christians  who  dwelt  in  the  '*  Holy 
City"  without  a  regnlar  calling.  Taking  a  long 
black  robe  for  their  habit,  and  carrying  a  cross  as 
a  sign  of  their  profession,  as  many  picas  Monks 
who  had  wandered  in  Palestine,  had  done  for  years 
before  them,  they  were  permitted  by  their  rulers 
to  dwell  in  peace,  and  perform  their  duties  to  their 
fiufifering  brethren  without  any  tribute  or  hindrance. 
Aware  as  the  Mussulmen  authorities  must  have 
been  of  the  large  force  which  was  at  this  time  col- 
leoting  in  Europe  to  attack  them,  such  a  permis- 
sion was  highly  honorable  to  their  feelings,  leaving 
as  it  did  so  large  a  force  in  the  heart  of  their  city, 
and  all  of  whom  with  so  good  an  excuse  they  might 
hare  so  easily  and  justly  expelled.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  Turkish  humanity. 
In  looking  over  the  page  of  Ottoman  history,  we 
often  find  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  Monk  to 
declare  that  bis  profession  was  of  a  benevolent  na- 
ture, to  enable  him  to  wander  whither  he  would, 
and  everywhere  meet  with  respect.  Even  to  this 
day,  benevolence  is  a  prominent  trait  of  a  Mos- 
lem's character.  Where,  in  any  Christian  country, 
may  we  find  such  beautiful  fountains  erected  at  the 
public  expense  on  the  high  roads,  and  in  mountainous 

vermin.  Hardly  i«  it  possible  for  one  now  to  journey  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  without  being  loaded  with  insect*  of  a 
creeping  and  crawling  race,  and  which,  we  are  told,  will 
not  leave  a  person  until  be  has  left  the  country. 


passes,  to  refresh  weary  travellers,  and  their  jaded 
beasts  as  will  now  be  seen  in  Turkey !  And  where, 
in  any  European  inn,  will  a  way-worn  beggar,  vitb- 
ont  a  sou  in  his  possession,  find  shelter  and  food  as 
he  will  in  a  Mahonunedan  Khan  1  The  Moslem 
rulers  of  Jerusalem,  to  gratify  one  of  the  finest 
feelings  of  human  nature,  that  of  rendering  relief 
to  suffering  mortals,  not  only  ceded  to  Gerard  a  site 
for  his  hospital,  but  aided  him  in  its  cooatniciioo. 
This  kind  act  was  the  foundation  of  the  **  Order  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,**  an  institution  which 
outlived  the  changes  of  seven  hundred  years,  aod 
was  destined,  when  at  the  eenith  of  its  power,  lo 
make  sultans  tremble  on  their  thrones,  and  to  shake 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  its  very  foundation.  In- 
deed, the  tottering  condition  of  Turkey  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measare,  to 
the  ruinous  wars  in  which  it  was  engaged  for  more 
than  six  centuries  with  these  warlike  Monks. 

But  it  was  not  until  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  bid 
driven  the  infidels  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished crusaders,  among  whom  were  Do  Pais, 
and  De  Comps  of  Dauphiny,  Gastius  of  Bordies, 
and  Montaigu  of  Aurergne,  had  enlisted  in  bis  ser- 
vice, that  Gerard  determined  to  erect  a  convent,  to 
call  St.  John  its  patron  saint,*  and  ask  the  pope's 
protection.  Paschal  II.,  desirous  of  having  a  Catho- 
lic chapter  in  the  Holy  Land,  not  only  conaeoted  to 
take  this  Order  under  his  rule,  but  contisaed  to 
shower  his  blessings  and  favors  on  its  memben 
even  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  was  to  this  Roma 
pontiff,  that  Gerard  was  indebted  for  the  habit  of 
St.  Augustin,  and  for  the  power  of  a  prince.  Whes 
it  was  known  in  Europe  that  the  pope  had  ukes 
the  Hospitallers  under  his  special  protectioo ;  bid 
decreed  that  their  rulers  were  to  be  elected  fim 
among  themselves,  and  their  property  should  be  fie< 
from  taxation,  many  persons  of  noble  birth  joor- 
neyed  to  Jerusalem,  and  having  taken  the  vows  oi 
"  purity,  chastity,  and  of  perfect  obedience  to  tbt 
Roman  See,"  were  allowed  to  wear  the  nnotio 
of  the  Order,  and  to  enroll  themselves  smoag  iu 
already  worthy  and  powerful  Monks. 

Whether  the  cross  given  to  Gerard  by  the  pt* 
triarch  for  his  followers  to  wear  was  of  iron  or 
wood,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  little  momefit, 
though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  and  ei- 
cited  discussions.    That  it  was  of  a  whits  color. 

•Whether  Gerard,  in  seteeting  his  patron  omoU  M 
reference  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John  the  Eruigei^^ 
or  to  a  pious  inhabitant  of  Cyprus,  sumamed  the  Almoc^^ 
wbo  was  canonised  for  bis  many  Cbristian  deeds,  is  oo*  > 
matter  of  doubt.  Hallam  has  suted  tbat  it  was  the  Cpn* 
saint ;  and  when  we  trace  the  simUarity  of  ebsiacter  is  tits 
person,  and  the  professioo  of  the  Monks,  we  aie  disj"^ 
lo  tbink  him  correct.  Mills  observesp  "ibil  wben  U» 
Order  became  military,  the  Knights  renounced  the  |»tn»- 
age  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  tbcmseUes  under  ih«  «»^ 
august  tutelage  of  St.  John  the  Bsptist  The  UtUeseh:*' 
torians  have  asserted  that  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  ia  ere; 
age,  the  patron  ssiot  of  the  Order. 
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M  being  emblematic  of  their  vows,  and  of  the  pa- 
rity of  their  character,  is  beyood  a  doabt ;  and  that 
it  was  of  a  simple  form  is  evident  from  a  mona- 
meotal  slab  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  which 
represeats  a  Hospitaller  in  the  habit  of  his  Order, 
ifld  holding  one  of  this  description.     So  long  as 
Genrd  lived,  and  the  Monks  were  engaged  in  da- 
lies  which  were  only  of  a  religioas  natore,  there 
VIS  no  change  made  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  or 
io  the  maoner  in  which  it  was  carried.     But  daring 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  when  permission  was 
gireo  to  the  Hospitallers  to  defend  themselves 
agiiost  their  enemies,  we  can  suppose  that  they 
foQod  it  a  difficult  task  to  carry  any  thing  with 
them  bat  their  shields,  and  their  arms ;  and  that  it 
was  at  this  period  they  determined  to  wear  it  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  or  cord    from  their  necks. 
Mliiie  the  cross  was  thus  worn  during  the  reign  of 
Da  Puis,  its  form  was  changed  five  different  times» 
ihoagh  its  color  was  always  the  same.     It  was 
not  Hotil  a  ftw  months  prier  to  the  decease  of  this 
piioce,  (A.  D.  1160,)  that  he  ordered  the  Monks 
to  wear  one  of  eight  points  on  the  left  breast  of 
tbeir  habits,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Maltese 
cTMs,  and  worn  by  all  whom  the  pope  is  pleased 
to  call  his  Maltese  Knights.     Singular  it  is,  that 
for  the  long  period  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
jean,  the  habit  of  the   Hospitallers  was  never 
cbaoged.    When  Du  Puis  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  Monks  in  Jerusalem,  he  was  dressed  in  a  long 
^k  robe,  with  a  white  cross  in  eight  points  em- 
hfoidered  on  his  lefl  breast,  and  in  this  mantle  were 
^Knights  ever  after  distinguished  when  engaged 
^  Ptysim  war,  or  residing  in  their  convents  at 
Cjpnis,  at  Rhodes,  and  at  Malta.     How  fresh  the 
hst  Grand-Master  was  thus  robed,  when  he  called, 
in  1798,  to  take  leave  of  Napoleon,  who  had  driven 
^  ftom  his  throne — and  even  now  some  few  aged 
priests  who  were  once  in  attendance  on  the  Knights 
win  be  seen  in  Valletta  with  their  white  cross  in  eight 
points,  while  serving  at  the  altar  on  festival  days, 
^ly  io  the  summer  of  1099,  thirty  odd  thou- 
saod  CTQsaders,  the  sad  remnant  of  several  millions, 
vho  had  started  on  the  expedition,  but  perished  on 
1^6  way,  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
^poted,  as  this  force  was,  of  a  band  of  as  fiery 
spirits  as  could  be  found  in  Europe,  it  was  not  long 
i^tive,  when  once  in  sight  of  the  city,  it  had  suf- 
fered 80  much  to  reach.     Twenty  hours  only  did 
Godfrey  give  his  soldiers  to  rest  before  he  oalled 
*^eai  to  arms.     And  with  the  first  discharge  of 
their  arrows,  and  with  their  first  shout  **  God  wills 
it,  God  wills  it,'^  Gerard  and  his  companions  were 
^rown  in  prison,  and  threatened  with  death,  should 
^  be  found  without  the  limits  of  their  eonfine- 
iBent.    The  prudent  Monks  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  and  in  the  desperate  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed, not  one  of  their  number  was  slain.     It  was 
OD  the  tenth  of  June  that  the  Christians  made  their 
^  aaaault,  and  manfully  did  they  make  it.    Five 


different  times  during  the  day,  did  the  foremost  in 
the  fight  try  to  scale  the  fortifications,  but  the  Sara- 
cens were  true  to  their  trust,  and  kept  their  ram- 
parts (tea.  For  more  than  a  month,  the  attacks 
and  assaults  were  incessant,  and  had  it  not  have 
been  at  last  for  the  happy  invention  of  some  Ge- 
noese sailors,  who  constructed  two  towers,  in  both 
of  which  the  crusaders  could  fight  without  expo- 
sure, and  from  the  upper  platform,  could  land  on 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  chance  is,  that  at  this 
period,  the  city  would  never  have  fallen.  Grie- 
vously had  the  Christians  suffered  from  the  oppres- 
sive heat,  and  from  the  want  uf  provisions  and 
water,  and  oftentimes  had  they  proposed  to  raise 
the  siege  before  this  discovery  was  made  to  revive 
their  drooping  spirits,  and  give  them  a  hope  of  suc- 
cess. No  sooner  did  the  Saracens  observe  these 
wooden  towers  under  their  walls  than  they  began 
to  cast  on  them  balls  of  fire,  and  fiery  darts  to  cause 
their  destruction.  One  tower  was  quickly  in  flames, 
and  rendered  perfectly  useless ;  but  the  other,  com- 
manded by  the  Coant  of  Bouillon,  remained  unin- 
jured, the  Moslems  being  swept  from  their  posts  by 
the  arrows  of  its  defenders.  *'  At  the  hour,**  says 
the  Monk,  Robert,  *'  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
gave  up  the  ghost,  a  warrior,  named  Letolde,  who 
fought  in  Godfrey *s  tower,  leaped  the  first  on  the 
ramparts.  He  was  followed  by  Guicher — the  Gui- 
cher  who  had  vanquished  a  lion, — Godfrey  was 
the  third,  and  all  the  other  knights,  rirahed  on  after 
their  chief.  Throwing  aside  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows, they  now  drew  their  swords,  at  sight  of 
which,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  walls,  and  ran 
down  into  the  city,  whither  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
with  loud  shouts  pursued  them.*' 

Thus  fell  Jerusalem  in  the  first  crusade ;  and,  in 
such  a  fiend-like  way,  did  these  conquerors  carry 
themselves  in  these  days  of  conquest,  that  througb- 
out  the  city  they  made  a  general  massacre.  Forty 
thousand  persons  were  slain  in  the  course  of  a 
week ;  and  the  victors,  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets  dealing  their  death-blows,  **rode  fetlock 
deep  in  Saracen  gore."* 

*  Many  writers  have  excused  the  erutsdert  for  the  atro- 
cities which  thej  committed  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
by  saying  that  they  considered  themselves  the  soldiers  of 
Christ,  and  as  such,  were  doing  tlieir  Saviour  a  •e/vice, 
when  they  rid  the  world  of  his  enemies.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  such  wan  the  opinion  of  Peter  the  hermit ;  and  cunning, 
and  bigotted  as  he  was,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should 
have  sanctioned  with  his  counsel  such  a  horrible  carnage. 
But  far  different  was  it,  we  think,  with  the  other  leaders  in 
this  cnsade.  People  whom,  it  would  seem,  goveuied  only 
by  their  '*  wild  justice  of  revenge,"  stopt  at  the  commission 
of  no  crime,  however  diabolical  in  its  nature,  or  revolting 
in  its  execution.  Little  indeed  was  the  religion  of  our 
Saviour  understood,  if  those  who  performed  such  fiend-like 
deeds,  considered  themselves  its  true  defenders.  It  is  by 
preaching  and  prayer,  we  are  told,  that  Christianity  is  to 
gain  a  foot'hold  in  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
grievously  were  these  men  mistaken,  if  they  thought  by 
such  acts  of  savage  ferocity  to  enlarge  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  or  increase  his  flock. 
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Gerard  and  his  Monks  were  no  sooner  freed  of 
their  chains,  than  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  stay 
this  horrible  work  of  pillage,  destniction,  and 
slaaghter.  But  the  crusaders  would  neither  give 
heed  to  their  wishes,  nor  to  the  cries  of  their  tIc- 
tims,  and  so  long  as  an  enemy  was  at  large,  so 
long  were  their  swords  unsheathed,  and  dyed  with 
human  blood.  A  few  thousand  Moslem  maids  who 
were  famed  for  their  beauty,  and  retained  for  their 
charms,  were  the  only  persons  saved  from  this 
general  slaughter.  Such  was  the  miserable  fate 
of  the  Saracenic  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
such  was  the  brutal  and  murderous  conduct  of  the 
Christians  who  conquered  them.  The  first  service 
performed  by  the  crusaders  afler  they  had  finished 
their  work  of  slaughter,  was  to  marshal  themselves 
tinder  their  chiefs  to  march  to  our  Saviour's  tomb. 
But  no  sooner  did  Peter  the  hermit,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  this  solemn  procession,  come  in  sight  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  than  he  ordered  his  followers 
to  fall  on  the  earth,  and  so  remain,  while  he,  on 
his  bended  knees,  should  return  thanks  to  God  for 
their  victorious  arms. 

At  the  time  when  these  fierce  warriors  ^ere  thus 
engaged  in  prayer,  a  loud  cry  was  heard  from  a 
Norwegian  sentry,  who  was  stationed  in  a  distant 
tower,  and  who,  from  his  high  position,  could  over- 
look the  country  for  many  leagues  around  the  walls 
of  the  city.  This  man  having  observed  a  large 
force  passing  over  a  neighboring  hill,  and  supposing 
that  it  was  the  advance  guard  of  an  army  from 
Egypt,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  sultan  to  assist 
the  Saracens  in  their  defence  of  Jerusalem,  gave 
the  alarm,  which  so  suddenly  called  the  Christians 
from  their  devotions,  to  buckle  on  their  armor,  and 
prepare  for  another  engagement.  When  the  Egyp- 
tian geeeral  approached  sufiiciently  near  to  the 
eity  to  s«e  the  standards  of  his  enemies  waving 
4Mr«r  its  walls,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  halt,  and 
summoTied  a  council  of  war.  Ignorant  as  the 
Turkish  officers  were  of  the  strength  of  the  garri- 
son, and  suffering  as  they  had  been  from  a  tedious 
and  unhealthy  march,  they  were  not  long  in  deci- 
ding what  course  to  pursue.  So  determined  were 
these  infidel  officers  not  to  fight,  that  they  lefl  their 
encampment  at  nightfall,  and  retired  from  the  field 
without  even  striking  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of 
the  place,  they  had  been  sent  so  far  to  defend. 

[to  be  concluded.] 

Rome,  AprU  16,  1843. 


LINES,  TO   A   LADY  ON  SINGING 
MOORE'S  SONG,-*' OH!  BELIEVE  ME." 

Oh !  breathe  that  gentle  air  again ; 

Tis  fhiught  with  rapturous  harmonj ; 
It  soothes  the  keenest  pang  of  pain, 

And  fills  the  soul  with  melody. 

With  fairy  hand  sweep  oVr  the  strings; 

Oh !  tooeh  that  soul-inspiring  straia, 
And  LoTe  eaebained  will  fold  Vits  wingSi 

And  neatle  in  my  heart  again. 

Cold  is  the  heart  that  cannot  feel 
The  influence  of  a  power  like  thine; 

Stem  is  the  man  that  ^ill  not  kneel, 
And  worship  at  so  fair  a  shrine. 

*'SBM4J.'* 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BELOVED  DAUGHTER. 

BT  A  DI8TIN0T7ISHB0  EMOLISH  PRKLATK. 

Daughter,  beloved !  Oh  parallelled  by  few 
In  genius,  goodness,  modesty,  adieu. 
Adieu,  Maria,  till  that  day  more  blest, 
When,  if  deserving,  I  wiih  thee  shalt  rest. 
Come,  then,  thy  sire  will  cry  in  joyful  strain, 
Oh  come  to  my  paternal  arms  Again. 


RED  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

Wc  do  not  know  that  we  could  confer  a  greater  I'aiot 
upon  our  readers,  than  the  publication  of  the  follov^iog  \r\- 
ter,  which  came  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Wflham  Wirt, not 
many  months  before  his  death.  We  trast  that  its  adr.i  n- 
l>le  precepts,  so  eloquently  enforced,  will  not  be  lost  upon 
our  young  countrymen.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  Um 
mind  and  manner  of  the  accomplished  author,  will  tfe 
them  both  in  every  line.  His  genius,  his  taste,  tiui  b.s 
warm-heartedness,  breathe  from  the  whole  prodaction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long,  some  friend  of  Mr.  Wii 
will  undertake  the  task  of  giving  biacorrespondeacetotbr 
public.  Few  men  possessed,  in  such  admirable  anioB,  tie 
qualifications  for  epistolary  excellence.  >¥ii,  faocy,  saii 
originality,  gave  the  brightest  charm  to  his  coDvem!:<^i 
and  we  have  rarely  known  a  high  conversational  talent  eii^, 
without  epistolary  powers  of  similar  degree.  Our  couniT 
has  only  known  Mr.  Wirt,  as  a  jurist  or  a  sutetnaR.u 
orator  or  author.  Preeminent  as  be  was  ia  all  these  Iioik> 
rable  capacities,  his  proudest  distiaction  wsa  his  VAnt\ 
amiability  and  excellence.  This  correspondence  aocU 
surely  disclose  this  admirable  phase  of  his  character.  Hi* 
due  to  his  fame,  and  to  the  high  estimation  in  viiicb  b^-  i( 
held  by  his  country,  that  the  memorials  of  his  private  wortk 
should  be  given  to  the  world.  Besides  this,  the  eormpo^- 
dence  of  so  eminent  a  man,  occupying  so  msny  pitMiuiinit 
positions,  and  associated  so  intimately  with  all  the  eooteo- 
porary  ability  of  the  country,  must  needs  contain  nacbUiai 
would  illustntte  our  history,  and  be  interesting  to  ibe  p^ 
sent  and  future  times.  We  repeat  our  hope,  that  the  fp*i«l* 
of  Mr.  Wirt  will  take  the  matter  into  considerstioo. 

Red  Sulphub  Spbinos,  Aiyv»f2S,l)S3. 

My  Dear  Sir. — I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  11th,  which  has  found  me  at  this  place— thf  re- 
moteat  of  the  mineral  watera  of  Vkgisia  io  this^ii* 
rectioD,  that  have  any  living  fame— and  I  wish  yoQ 
were  with  me.  Your  dyapepaia,  in  all  iu  conse- 
quences, would  speedily  raniah  before  these  witer^ 
and  the  mountain  air.  I  doabt  whether  joo  coold 
do  a  wiser  thing,  even  yet,  than  to  ran  orer  ib 
September  and  spend  a  few  weeks  among  ^^ 
springs.  It  would  enable  you  to  lay  io  t  stock  of 
health  for  the  winter^a  campaign — for  what  is  the 
mens  sana  without  the  corpore  sanof  The  waten 
are  at  their  best  in  September,  and  in  this  re^^ 
they  tell  me,  the  month  of  October  is  the  fioe^^  >" 
the  whole  year — far  surpassing  our  lodiao-SDOimef  = 
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haviog  all  its  mildness  and  softness,  wiiboat  its 
enerratlDg  efiecU.  It  is  my  purpose  to  test  the 
troth  of  this  representation  by  remaining  some- 
where in  this  region  until  October— the  principal 
part  of  the  time  perhaps  at  the  White  Sulphur — 
tboQgh  these  waters  agree  with  me  marvellously 
veil  80  hr.  According  to  the  report  of  the  scales, 
I  am  gaining  a  pound  here  every  day,  and  I  am 
sensible  of  great  improvement  in  my  strength,  good 
feeliogs  and  appetite.  For  recreation,  I  have 
horses,  company,  a  few  books  and  my  pen,  and  do 
not  find  my  time  at  all  heavy  on  my  hands — though 
1  sboald  certainly  find  it  so  at  Saratoga,  amid 
sQch  an  oppressive  throng — such  a  rabble-route  as 
thit  must  be.  .  .  .  I  love  these  green  mountains, 
richly  wooded  to  their  summits,  with  their  poetic 
breadth  of  lights  and  shadows  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set—the rich  verdure  of  the  lawns,  fields  and  mea- 
dows—the  autumnal  flowers  that  are  bursting  around 
OS— the  rains,  the  lightning,  and  the  thunders  re- 
Terberating  among  the  mountains  and  rolling  their 
echoes  along  the  valleys.  These  are  the  scenes 
for  great  thinking.  A  petit  tnaitre  would  be  out 
of  his  element  here,  for  he  cannot  think  at  all, 
much  less  think  greatly.  One  cannot  be  frivolous 
aisid  60  much  natural  grandeur.  The  mountains 
woald  frown  their  rebuke  upon  him,  and  the  starry 
innament,  sparkling  with  such  unwonted  lustre, 
th«e  cold  nights,  would  awe  him  into  solemnity  if 
they  could  not  raise  him  to  sublimity.  I  think  you 
^rouM  spend  two  or  three  weeks  here  with  great 
eojoyment,  as  well  as  advantage  to  your  health. 

Have  yon  ever  dipped  into  the  works  of  Edmund 
Burke  !  I  do  not  think  he  is  properly  estimated  in 
oar  country,  nor,  I  suspect  in  his  own,  except  by  a 
iew.  His  speeches  have  so  much  richness  and 
spiendor  of  imagination,  that  the  great  mass  of 
readers  seldom  look  farther,  and  learn  nothing  of  the 
aboodance,  the  greatness  and  accuracy  of  his  think- 
ing. I  have  just  been  carousing  with  him,  in  the  first 
voloxne  of  his  works,  which  I  have  found  here,  and 
bsre  been  much  struck  with  the  powerful  grasp 
of  hia  mind,  compared  with  some  other  modern 
vriters,  who  had  just  passed  through  my  hands. 
Ue  is,  indeed,  a  masterly  thinker,  and  I  commend 
him  to  your  acquaintance.  I  like  his  essays  better 
than  his  speeches,  for  they  are  all  thought^  without 
any  ambition  of  ornament,  and  show  the  great  play 
of  his  mental  maohinery,  in  the  naked  majesty  of 
its  strength.  Such  are  the  models  on  which  I 
voold  wish  you  to  form  the  action  of  your  own 
nuod.  Yon  must  look  far  above  and  beyond  the 
living  models  that  meet  your  daily  view.  These 
are,  some  of  them,  good  examples  of  energy, 
poshing  industry,  and  untiring  perseverance,  and 
are,  so  far,  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  But  when 
yoQ  come  to  the  article  of  thinkings  with  reference 
to  professional  preparation,  you  must  look  far,  very 
far  beyond  and  above  them,  you  must  take  a  wider 
horiaon — eweep  in  larger  circles— draw  your  argu* 


ments  from  greater  depths,  and  learn  to  fold  your 
adversary  in  coils  of  a  more  anaconda-gripe.  This 
pregnancy  and  force  of  thinking,  this  fertility  of  re- 
sooroe,  this  depth  and  breadth  and  amplitude  of 
idea,  is  to  be  learned  only  by  studying  the  greatest 
masters.  Take  up,  for  example,  Butler's  Analogy 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  study  it  as 
a  specimen  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  Observe 
how  profoundly  and  widely  he  surveys  his  subject ; 
how  carefully  and  beautifully  he  evolves  his  argu- 
ment, and  with  what  resistless  cogency  he  draws 
his  conclusions.  Bacon*s  Essay  on  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science — Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing and  on  Government,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary chapters  of  Hooker  on  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity, are  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  of  thinking. 
These  essays  of  Burke  and  the  constitutional  opi- 
nions of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  belong  to  the  same 
great  class  of  intellectual  effort,  and  yon  ought  to 
become  familiar  with  them. 

In  composing,  think  much  more  of  your  matter 
than  your  manner.  To  be  sure,  spirit,  grace,  and 
dignity  of  manner  are  of  great  importance  both  to 
speaker  and  writer — but  of  infinitely  more  impor- 
tance is  the  weight  and  worth  of  matter.  The 
fifcshion  of  the  times  is  much  changed,  since  Thomp- 
son wrote  his  Seasons,  and  Hervey  his  Meditations. 
It  will  no  longer  do  to  fill  the  ear  only  with  plea- 
sant sounds,  or  the  fancy  with  fine  images.  The 
mind,  the  understanding,  must  be  filled  with  solid 
thought.  The  age  of  ornament  is  over:  that  of 
utility  has  succeeded— the  pugna  quam  pampa  ap- 
tins  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  men  fight  now  with 
clenched  fists,  not  with  the  open  hand — with  logic, 
and  not  with  rhetoric.  It  is  the  rough,  abrupt 
strength  of  Mr.  ••••♦••  which  has  given  him 
reputation.  It  is  its  roughness  and  abruptness^ 
which  makes  it  the  more  manifest  and  striking. 
This  roughness  and  abruptness,  are  natural  to  him^ 
but  1  believe  it  is  his  policy  rather  to  encourage  than 
to  subdue  them,  since  any  infusion  of  softness  and 
grace  would  conceal  that  ourang-outang  muscu- 
larity, which  is  his  peculiar  boast  and  pride.  I  have 
seen  equal  strength  and  greater  accuracy  in  others ; 
but  it  has  been  partly  veiled  by  a  more  graceful  and 
polished  manner,  and  a  more  creative  imagination. 

Tlie  fashion  of  the  age,  therefore,  calls  on  you  to 
cultivate  this  great,  powerful  and  wide-sweeping 
habit  of  thinking,  and  to  go  for  strength  and  not 
for  beauty.  As  connected  with  it,  and  essentia]  to 
it,  you  must  begin  forthwith,  and  persevere  in  trea- 
suring up  all  sorts  of  useful  knowledge.  You  must 
be  contmoally  awake  and  alive  to  all  that  is  passing 
around  you,  and  let  nothing  that  can  be  turned  to 
account  escape  your  observation.  Mr.  JefiTcrson 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  began  to 
keep  regular  files  of  his  newspapers,  and  to  pre- 
serve every  pamphlet,  whether  speech  or  disserta- 
tion, on  any  public  subject,  whether  of  politics, 
arts  or  science,  which  issued  from  the  press.    Thus' 
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he  was  continoally  master  of  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  own  age,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
These  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  he  would  have 
assorted  and  bound  in  volumes  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  for  reference.  But 
beside  these  coUectania  which  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you,  there  is  a  great  field  for  personal  ob- 
servation, which  must  depend  on  your  own  sight 
and  memory,  and  such  minutes  as  you  may  choose 
to'  make  of  them,  in  your  own  private  diary  or 
common-place  book.  Perhaps  there  is  no  property 
in  which  men  are  more  strikingly  distinguished 
from  each  other,  than  in  the  various  degrees  in 
which  they  possess  this  faculty  of  observation.  The 
great  herd  of  mankind — ihefruges  eonsumere  na/i— 
pass  their  lives  in  listless  inattention  and  indiffer- 
ence to  what  is  going  on  around  them,  being  per- 
fectly content  to  satisfy  the  mere  cravings  of  nature ; 
while  those  who  are  destined  to  dislinctiout  have  a 
lyn x-eyed  vigilance,  that  nothing  can  escape.  You 
see  nothing  of  the  Paul  Pry  in  them,  yet  they  know 
all  that  is  passing,  and  keep  a  perfect  redconing 
not  only  of  every  interesting  passage,  but  of  all 
the  'characters  of  the  age  who  have  any  concern  in 
them.  It  is  this  that  makes  that  large  experience 
which  is  the  great  school  of  wisdom.  This  is  that 
thorough  and  wide-extended  knowledge  of  man- 
kind for  which  all  the  great  men,  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  have  been  so  celebrated,  and  without 
which,  it  is  impossible  that  they  ever  should  have 
been  great  men.  This  is  but  a  meagre  sketch  of 
what  you  have  to  do,  if  you  aspire  to  a  high  niche 
in  the  temple  of  Fame.  There  are  all  the  arrears 
of  past  history,  ancient  and  modern,  to  settle,  and 
all  the  sciences  and  arts.  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  him- 
self, a  living  and  walking  Cyclopedia — so  is  Mr. 
Madison,  and  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams.  Vita  brems, 
ars  longa.  There  is  too  much  to  acquire,  to  expect 
to  become  a  thorough  master  of  every  thing.  Yon 
will  have  to  make  a  selection.  This  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Locke,  as  you  will  see  in  the  first 
article  of  No.  XCIX,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
But,  even  with  a  selection,  young  as  you  are,  you 
have  no  time  to  lose,  if  you  wish  to  be  one  of  the 
first  men  of  the  day,  and  to  mix  your  name,  histo- 
rically, with  that  of  your  age  and  country.  It  is 
only  by  such  a  lofty  aspiration,  that  you  can  reach 
your  own  highest  attainable  point.  It  was  by  such 
a  struggle  with  the  aliquid  vastum  et  immensum, 
that  Cicero  gained  the  summit,  from  which  his 
fame  still  beams,  through  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies, to  this  distant  land  of  ours— ^nd  those  who 
would  shine  imperishably,  must  follow  his  example. 
But  I  have  given  you  a  prelection,  instead  of  a 
letter,  which  is  more  than  you  bargained  for.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  still  more 
to  see  you.  Wishing  you  health,  prosperity  and 
happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Wirt. 


PYSCHE ;  OR,  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

The  original  of  the  following  poem  was  foaiH)  in  %  very 
ancient  edition  of  the  AirtAo^^,  and  is  aseiibed  to  JaltM, 
awo  Ttaw  vwapx^"  Atyvmrm,  a  king  of  £g]rpt,  who  wrote 
some  elegant  poems  in  the  style  of  Amacieoa.  Thetren*- 
lator  has  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  neaning  of 
the  text,  and  has  made  a  literal  interpretation  of  many  of 
the  terms  found  in  the  Greek,  on  account  of  the  gre>it  dif 
ficulty  of  adapting  English  eipreasions  to  the  style  and 
idiom  of  the  original ;  believing  that,  in  such  a  ease,  ihf 
force  of  accuracy  would  be  preferable  even  to  the  elegaoce 
of  a  paraphrase. 

The  annexed  annotations  and  references  will  sfnre  to 
elucidate  the  sentiments  of  the  poet,  and  the  opiniooi  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 


A  butterfly  clung  to  a  moss-mantled  flower* 
Just  bedewed  by  the  drops  of  a  fresh  summer  shower, 
But  she  sipped  not  the  moisture  that  clustered  around, 
Nor  tasted  the  nectar  she  there  might  have  foood. 
The  butterfly's  Ufe  was  as  brief  m  'twas  bright, 
Like  thoae  flow'jrs  that  are  bom  and  that  die  with  the  light; 
And  now  she  has  come,  without  murmur  or  sigh, 
To  kiss  the  sweet  rose-bud,  and  kissing  to  die, 
For  much  was  she  wearied  of  all  that  she  knew~ 
The  flow'r  and  its  fragrance — ^the  leaf  and  its  dew.' 
The  moment  she  sprang  from  her  tomb  into  birth. 
She  had  known  all  the  treaaures  of  air  and  of  eaitb, 
And,  sporting  along  on  her  glittering  wings. 
Had  stray 'd  *mid  the  aweetest  and  brightest  of  things. 
The  honey  and  dew  had  been  hers,  ere  she  sought. 
She  had  drank  of  the  perfumea  the  zephyrs  had  btooght. 
At  first,  all  the  beauties  that  burst  on  her  sight 
To  her  heart  bore  a  wild  and  a  thrilling  delight, 
And  the  odors  which  roae  from  the  gardens  and  grofes. 
Where  the  nightingale  sings  and  the  humming*bird  torn 
Were  so  deeply  delicious,  her  senses  were  drank, 
And  her  soul  in  the  languor  of  luxury  auok.' 

But  soon  she  was  sated  with  raptures  like  this, 
And  she  started  again  in  her  search  after  Bliss. 
For  she'd  learned  that  Delight  was  the  offspring  of  CbiB|e, 
And  that  Joy  only  flowed  from  the  new  and  the  strasge. 
"Twaa  in  vain — atill  in  vain ;  for  the  earth  would  not  j)«^^* 
A  aweet  not  inhaled,  nor  a  tint  not  revealed ; 
And  drooping  her  wings  on  a  fair  summer  day. 
To  the  rose  thus  she  sighed,  as  her  life  ebbed  away: 
"  Fairest  of  flowers,  my  languid  heart^ 
From  things  of  earth — ^frooa  thee  must  part, 
1 1  eave  thy  charms  behind ;  i  go 
Where  Joys  from  Change  forever  flow, 
And  where  the  sense  is  never  cloyed 
With  sweets  too  constantly  enjoyed! 


I've  wander'd  ever  since  my  birth, 
Amid  the  richest  scenes  of  earth. 
And  sought  for  pleaaurea  minj  a  day. 
That  would  not  sate  nor  pass  away ; 
But  never — never  have  I  won 
The  peace  my  hopes  were  fixed  upon. 

1  look*d  upon  the  tranquil  sea 

When  all  its  wares  slept  beauteously. 

And  when  the  gentle  sephyr  aighed 

His  music  o'er  the  purple  tide, 

1  thought  it  lovely,  know 'si  thou  «liy  f 

Because  the  tempest  rage  was  nigh ! 

I  saw  the  glorious  sun  srise. 

And  kiss  with  light  the  blushing  skies. 
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The  wakemng  eaith  received  bie  beuns 
With  smilee  i^n  her  fields  and  streams. 
The  scene  mas  cbanning— for  the  Night 
Had  fled  before  the  God  of  Light. 
The  foolish  man  who  prates  of  woe, 
My  sad  existence  does  not  know. 

Ooe  cesseless  eoixrse  of  changeless  bliss* 
Is  worse  than  varied  wretchedness ; 
And  every  transport  of  the  heart 
Is  dear,  because  it  must  depart. 

Whoever  dreams  a  sluggish  life 
Not  dashed  with  sorrow  nor  with  strife,'' 
The  dross  of  pleasure  may  possess. 
But  knows  not  real  happiness. 

,  April,  ld43.  W- 


•n. 


'  Is  the  mythology  of  the  sncicnts,  the  butterfly  was  the 
rfprcseDtalion  of  Psyche.  The  animating  and  immortal 
priociple— filling  the  corporal  existence  with  sensibility  and 
ietpliigenee,  and  destined  to  reappear  in  another  form  and 
sev  region  of  being.  This  metaphorical  allusion  is  yet 
ftftble  on  some  of  their  grave-stones,  and  formed  the  de- 
vice of  many  of  their  gems.  Like  this  insect,  the  nature 
of  man  has  three  modifications  of  being.  It  emerges  from 
i^  woman  in  the  human  shape ;  it  reposes  in  the  grave  un- 
iio!Toy<Hi  allhougfa  dissolved :  and  it  vrill  spring  from  dust 
iaio  u  ethereal  existeniee,  more  perfect,  because  more  ex- 
puMied,  and  more  glorious,  because  more  capable  of  enjoy- 
i^tba  wonders  and  felicities  of  eternal  light. 

Noi  siam  vermi 

Nata  a  fonnar  TangilHca  forfalla  ? 

Pjft^  was  the  divinity  of  Pleasure.  She  was  the  com- 
puioii  of  Zepkynu  and  the  mistress  of  Love.  J^^riter 
aad«  her  iammtal  nAtr  death* 

'Dew  18  the  nutriment  of  some  insects.  The  poets 
^•d  that  it  made  them  melodiotts. 

Aakci  ttTTtyao  /tcOwa?  Spetrwr^  aXKa  wetovrtv 
Axt&iy  omrvajr  rial  ytywrarcpov 

BooklqftheAnthelagia. 

In  dew  that  drops  from  moming^s  wings, 

The  gay  Cicada  sipping  floats ; 
And  drunk  with  dew  his  matin  slnga 

Sweeter  than  any  Cygnet's  notes. — Afeere. 

I)*uoqne  thy  mo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rare  Cycads. — Virgil. 

Mmbeciilitas  de  socictate  fragilitatis  rcdundat  ad  mentem. 

LacUmthts  Ubrary. 

*To  please  thee  I  have  emptied  all  my  store : 
I  can  invent  and  can  supply  no  more. 
But  ran  the  round,  against  the  round  I  ran  before. 
Lucretius  Liber  3.    De  Rerum  Natura. 

Dr^den. 

'  Lasisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  bibisti 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est. — Horace. 

'Meoippus,  in  Lucian,  asks  Chiron,  why  be  chose  death 
*Wn  he  might  have  been  divine,  Chiron  answers  that  he 
vai  dis|usted  with  the  identity  and  continual  similitude  of 
t^  ibiags  of  Tife,  the  same  scenes  perpetually  recurring, 
>nl  the  tame  actions  incessantly  exhibited ;  for  he  eon- 
udtred  Delight  a  continual  vicissitude,  ndt  a  changeless 
■oaotony. 

0»  y«^c»T«  verts  deraXXs  eat  tv  rta  utrcvKieSr  9Xue  re  TtfK- 


Yet  still  the  self  same  scene  of  things  appeals ; 

And  would  be,  even  could'st  thou  ever  live ; 

For  life  is  still  but  life,  there's  nothing  new  to  give. 

Dryden. 

^  Seneca  asserts  that  misfortune  is  necessary  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind.  **  He  that  never  was  acquainted  with 
adversity,"  says  he,  **  has  seen  the  world  but  on  one  side, 
and  is  ignorant  of  half  the  scenes  of  nature." 


RAMBLES  IN  SWITZERLAND ; 
OR,  NOTES  OF  AN   AMERICAN  TOURIST. 

EXCURSION  TO  LAU8ANNS  AND  BBRNI. 

It  was  OD  the  morning  of  the  17th  Auguet,  1841, 
thai  a  one  horse  carriage,  bearing  the  local  denomi- 
nation of  a  fiacre^  in  which  was  seated  your  hum- 
ble servant,  set  out  from  that  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Geneva,  called  V  Evichi,  or  Bishop^s  grounds. 
His  object  was  an  excursion  for  health  and  obser- 
vation, to  commence  with  a  visit  via  Lausanne  to 
Berne,  a  city  whose  wealth  and  local  position  .had 
formerly  secured  to  it  a  kind  of  ascendancy  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  regarded,  even  now,  as  the 
capital  of  the  republic,  being  the  residence  of  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governments ;  with  the 
exception  of  our  own  consul,  however,  who  is  loca- 
ted at  Basle,  a  frontier  town  at  the  angle  made  by 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

The  driver,  who  was  alsb  the  proprietor  of  the 
fiacre^  was  an  individual  whom  I  had  had  occasion 
to  employ  before,  and  in  whose  story  I  had  been 
much  interested.  He  was  a  Savoyard,  who  had 
a  passport  permitting  him  to  leave  his  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  occupation  in  Geneva, 
which  city  is  not  more  than  three  miles  distant 
from  the  frontier  of  Savoy.  Even  this  man,  op- 
pressed as  he  was  at  home,  and  with  difficulty  pro- 
curing permission  to  leave  his  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  livelihood  abroad,  could  not 
bear  to  hear  a  stranger  speak  in  disrespectful  terms 
of  his  native  land ;  an  evidence  that  Providence 
has  made  the  love  of  country  a  part  of  our  very 
being.  When  I  had  spoken  to  him  o(  the  pain  I 
had  experienced  while  travelling  over  a  country  so 
down-trodden  as  Savoy  is,  and  alluded  to  that  iron 
rule  which  held  to  the  earth  a  people  already  bowed 
down  by  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  by  a  spiritual 
despotism  worse  than  either,  he  seemed  to  regard 
my  remarks  as  personal,  and  replied  to  them  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  there  is  no  cause  so  had 
but  some  good  things  may  be  said  in  its  favor.  He 
pointed  to  Savoy  as  the  country  from  which  some 
of  Napoleon's  bravest  generals  derived  their  birth, 
and  eulogised  the  grandeur  of  the  public  edifices  of 
Turin,  and  the  charming  aspect  of  the  country 
itself;  with  reference  to  which,  I  must  confess  that 
his  highest  eulogies  were  not  excessive.    But  when 
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I  spoke  to  him  of  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  and 
of  the  moral  beauty  exhibited  in  the  universal  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, my  remarks  seemed  not  to  be  comprehended, 
and  the  only  answer  they  elicited  was,  **  Elles  ap- 
partierment  k  V  AngleterreV*  ("  They,"  the  United 
States,  "  belong  to  England  V^)  a  question  which 
indicated  that  our  recent  history  was  not  made  a 
subject  of  study  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Savoy. 

The  carriage  had  been  selected  with  a  particular 
reference  to  affording  a  good  opportunity  for  view- 
ing the  scenery  of  the  country  through  which  my 
proposed  jaunt  led ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  pro- 
vided with  a  seat  on  the  back;  a  fact  which  it 
might  be  unnecessary  to  mention,  were  it  not  that 
there  is  a  curious  vehicle  in  common  use  at  Geneva, 
and  oflen  selected  by  Engliphmen,  in  which  the 
seat  occupies  one  of  the  sides,  instead  of  the 
back  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  give  the  traveller 
an  admirable  opportunity  of  riding  the  whole  day 
along  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  without  seeing  any- 
thing of  it. 

But  we  are  now  entering  the  Porte  de  Rive,  one 
of  the  south  gates  of  the  city,  under  the  middle 
archway ;  on  each  side  are  two  smaller  archways 
intended  for  foot-passengers.  We  haye  already 
passed  the  miniature  draw-bridge  over  the  ditch. 
A  soldier  stands  by  the  entrance,  scanning  our 
appearance  with  as  much  formality  as  if  we 
were  entering  a  beleagured  city.  We  mast  cross 
the  city,  and  then  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone, 
in  order  to  get  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake.  All  is  life  and  motion  among  the  market 
folks  and  traded*  people,  even  at  this  early  hour. 
We  rattle  over  the  stone  pavements  and  look  upon 
the  dirty  stuccoed  walls  of  stores  and  dwellings ; 
from  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  former,  goods 
are  already  displayed,  inviting  purchasers.  Here 
and  there  are  shops  for  the  sale  of  wines.  Bidding 
adieu  to  my  friend,  who  bad  accompanied  me  thus 
far,  I  \ifM  soon  borne  across  the  city  to  the  quay, 
and  to  the  bridge  over  the  river  Rhone.  The  color 
of  the  water  of  this  river,  as  it  issues  from  the 
lake,  strikos  the  stranger  with  surprise.  It  has 
oHen  been  compared  to  the  indigo  water,  as  it  issaes 
from  a  dyer^s  vat.  It  is  of  a  bright  and  beautiful 
blue  color.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attributed  it  to 
the  pref«ence  of  Iodine ;  but  the  cause  of  so  singu- 
lar a  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
The  Rhone  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva  on  the  east, 
a  muddy  or  lime-colored  fluid,  and  leaves  it  on  the 
west,  a  fluid  of  the  most  beautiful  bright  blue  color. 

It  was  not  a  n'ork  of  necessity  that  led  me  to 
travel  for  thirty  miles  along  the  lake  of  Geneva 
by  land.  There  were  threo  modes  of  conveyance, 
which  any  one  might  use  for  the  purpose  of  travel- 
ling to  any  point  upon  the  lake,  either  by  Bateatp- 
d-vapeur,  (steamer,)  diligence^  or  voiture  publique, 
(public  carriage.)  I  chose  the  last,  as  my  destina- 
tion was  Berne,  about  90  miles  from  Geneva,  by 


way  of  Lausanne,  and  I  wished  to  see  more  of  the 
country  and  obtain  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Swiss  character  in  the  rich  Cantons  of  Geneva, 
Vaud,  Friburg,  Neuchatel  and  Berne,  than  I  coald 
have  done  in  the  hurried  transit  of  a  steamer  or 
diligence.  English  families,  who  can  afford  it, 
bring  their  carriages  and  travel  post  throogh  the 
country.  Horses  and  postilions,  or  drivers,  are 
easily  procured  at  any  of  the  inns  of  the  ioterior, 
as  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  There  were  three 
very  good  steamers  on  the  lake,  small,  and  con- 
structed a  r  Anglaise.  They  took  passengers  to 
the  end  of  the  lake  for  about  9  francs,  "  atoppinv 
at  the  intermediate  places,^'  as  our  steamboat  adver- 
tisements read.  This  route,  (which  I  afterwards 
adopted,)  affords  an  excellent  opportnr^y  to  view 
the  lake,  that  should  be  embraced  by  all  travellers. 

The  ride  along  the  northern  border,  in  a  pleasaot 
day,  is  as  charming  as  any  body  could  wish ;  bat, 
it  is,  for  the  first  twenty-five  miles  at  least,  of  ibat 
character  of  scenery  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe; 
as  there  is  so  much  that  is  soothing  in  the  qciet 
waters  of  the  lake,  or  charming  in  the  green  aspect 
of  the  vineyards,  or  intereating  in  the  nameroos 
chateaux  which  crown  most  of  the  heights.  I  was 
interested  in  observing  that  every  Swiss  tovn 
through  which  we  passed,  no  matter  how  scall  its 
size,  or  plain  as  regards  the  construction  of  iu 
buildings,  was  furnished  with  a  green  and  level 
promenade,  ornamented  with  stately  elms,  and  pro- 
vided with  seats  arranged  here  and  there. 

One  is  reminded  of  his  approach  to  Lausanoe, 
by  the  appearance  of  well  bailt  houses  with  gronods 
around  them  laid  out  with  care.  Vineyards,  whicb 
are  said  to  produce  some  of  the  finest  wine  io 
Switzerland,  are  to  be  seen  on  all  the  bills,  w 
planted  as  to  receive  the  full  rays  of  the  sod.  A 
hilly,  is  much  more  favorable  than  a  plain  coaotrr, 
to  the  growth  of  vines,  as  the  soil  is  kept  more 
permanently  dry ;  a  state  wnich  is  necessary  for 
the  malaring  of  the  grapes. 

When  within  four  miles  of  the  city,  the  vie* 
one  gets  of  the  Gothic  spire  of  the  cathedral,  i^ 
exceedingly  imposing ;  an  effect  produced  both  bv 
iti  own  height,  and  by  the  commanding  positioo  it 
occupies.  Indeed,  as  I  subsequently  observed,  the 
first  object  the  stranger  sees,  on  spproacbiog  a 
Swiss  town  of  any  note,  rising  from  amid  a  m^ 
of  matter  that  the  senses  have  not  yet  separated 
into  the  abodes  of  men  and  marts  of  trade,  is  > 
dark-looking  object  surmounting  a  building  vbose 
immense  size  and  well-balanced  architectoral  pro- 
portions would  astonish  the  architects  of  our  joonget 
country.  Indeed,  the  inquiry  oAen  presented  itsclt 
to  my  mind,  where  were  the  funds  obtaioed,  or 
where  were  the  people  by  whom  these  costly  struc- 
tures were  erected,  in  their  magnificenoe  awi  pro- 
portions contrasting  so  strangely  with  the  seesuiu 
poverty  around.  The  cathedral  of  Laosanoe  »  a 
very  old  edifice,  dating  originally  from  the  veil 
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1000;  though  h  was  rebailt  in  tSOO.  It  is  of  the 
usaa]  stone  for  cathedmls,  a  dark  brown  sandstone; 
md  is  provided  with  enormous  buttresses,  grace- 
fallj  carved  windows,  and  numerous  niches  and 
poiots  characteristic  of  the  order.  This  cathedral, 
like  others  of  the  same  age,  is  made  the  resting- 
place  of  certain  individuals  once  distinguished. 
Among  other  tombs  is  that  of  Victor  Amadens  of 
Savoy,  who  united  in  his  person  the  characters  of 
Dake,  Bishop  of  Geneva  and  Pope,  and  finally  died 
t  Monk  in  a  convent  of  Savoy. 

Lausanne  J  the  capital  of  the  Canton  Vaud,  one 
of  the  few  strongholds  of  Protestantism  in  Switzer- 
lanl,  stands  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
like  of  Geneva,  on  the  side  of  a  slope,  probably 
from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  lake. 
Above,  and  at  each  side  of  |he  city,  the  ground 
seems  to  defy  any  attempt  at  regularity  of  outline, 
by  the  graceful  forms  of  numerous  little  hills ;  wiiile 
the  slope  beneath  the  city  presents  a  broad  surface 
of  green,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  the  taste- 
fbl  mansion  of  some  gentleman,  and  by  luxuriant 
Tioeyards  which  cover  the  whole  like  a  carpet.  Tho 
city  is  built  on  two  principal  ridges,  with  a  ravine 
between,  through  which  flows  a  rapid  stream  of 
witer.  On  one  of  these  ridges,  stands  the  eathe- 
<)n),  and  near  to  it  the  castle,  an  old  building  with 
hish  walls,  round  towers,  and  a  heavy  archway, 
race  th«  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Lausanne. 
There  are  several  churches  besides  the  cathedral, 
both  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  denominations. 
The  cathedral  is  used  by  the  former  as  a  place  of 
vorehip.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about 
14,000 ;  that  of  the  Canton  is  estimated  al  17,700. 

To  the  stranger  conversant  with  the  leading 
works  of  English  literature,  Lausanne  is  interest- 
ing as  having  been  the  city  where  Gibbon,  the 
historian,  finished  bis  grand  work  of  the  Decline 
tDd  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first  hotel 
one  sees  on  entering  the  city  from  Geneva,  is  the 
boteJ  Gifcbon,  a  new  and  elegant  edifice.  The  pri- 
vate boose  of  the  historian  is  still  pointed  out,  and 
u  visited  with  interest  by  travellers. 

After  passing  through  a  fine  avenue  of  trees, 
which  constituted  a  public  promenade,  I  entered  the 
eity,  and  driving  up  hill  and  down  hill  over  stone 
pavements,  with  here  and  there  a  stone  fountain 
emitting  graceful  jets  d'eau^  I  stopped  at  tho  Hotel 
de  la  Cano:  Jie.  Preliminaries  being  adjusted,  I 
■allied  forth  with  Joseph  as  guide,  who  had  been 
bere  before  to  see  the  city. 

The  language  principally  used  at  Lausanne  is 
the  French ;  though  the  German  is  the  prevailing 
lan^age  of  the  Canton.  Every  thing  about  the 
city  strikes  the  stranger  favorably.  It  has  a  loca- 
tion highly  favored  by  nature.  Surrounded  by 
every  thing  that  is  picturesque  in  natural  scenery, 
from  the  pines  and  cedars  that  cover  the  brow  of  the 
tignal  (a  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  suburbs)  or 
the  abundant  foliage  of  elms  and  ash  trees  back  of 


the  city,  the  deep  and  rugged  clefts  in  the  hills  which 
divide  the  latter,  to  the  luxuriant  vineyards  which 
form  a  carpet  of  green,  sloping  down  to  the  lake. 
Though  the  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  not  of  so 
modern  a  character  as  some  parts  of  Geneva,  and 
though  it  has  to  contend  with  unevenness  in  the 
ground  which  do  not  favor  the  progress  of  "  public 
improvements,**  yet  these  difficulties  presented  by 
nature  have  been  so  vigorously  combatted  by  an 
industrious  population,  that  the  architectural  merit 
of  Lausanne  is  by  no  means  inferior.  But  it  is  the 
natural  beauty  thrown  with  such  profusion  around 
Lausanne,  and  that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  within 
her  view,  which  constitutes  the  attraction  for  many 
English  people  of  taste,  who  make  it  a  place  of 
residence  through  the  summer :  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  go  to  Geneva  for  that  purpose ;  or 
else,  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Switzerland, 
seek  the  sequestered  retirement  of  Intutaken.  It 
may  be  premature  to  institute  in  this  place,  a  com- 
prison  respecting  the  relative  merits  of  the  three. 
Seneva,  after  some  few  objects  have  been  visited, 
has  little  to  interest  the  stranger.  The  mountains 
of  Switzerland  are  all  distant,  and  nothing  would 
indicate  to  the  stranger,  that  he  was  in  a  country 
of  high  mountains,  save  the  distant  prospect  of  Mt. 
Blanc,  (which,  however,  is  in  Savoy.)  The  lake, 
narrowing  in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  as  it  approaches 
the  city,  becomes  simply  a  plain  sheet  of  water, 
whose  banks  contain  no  features  of  extraordinary 
interest.  Another  consideration,  that  hotel  charges 
are  rather  high  there,  might  not  be  without  its 
weight,  other  things  being  equal.  Intutaken,  too, 
labors  under  the  latter  objection.  Buried  in  the 
heart  of  Switzerland,  between  the  lakes  of  Thun 
and  Buinz,  it  has  a  distant  view  of  some  of  the  no- 
blest of  the  Obuland  mountains,  and  its  streets  and 
walks  are  laid  out  in  so  regular  a  manner  as  to 
afford  abundant  delight  to  the  eye  of  taste.  But 
Lausanne  enjoys  a  position  from  which  one  takes 
in,  at  a  bird^s  eye  view,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva;  and  it  has  charming  environs 
which  the  stranger  can  never  tire  of  visiting.  It 
is  the  centre  of  Protestant  influence  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  capital  of  one  of  its  richest  Cantons.  I 
could  not  but  mark  the  contrast,  as  I  stood  on  an 
eminence,  subsequently,  from  which  I  could  view  the 
numerous  thriving  villages  of  the  Canton  Vaud  and 
its  rich  fields,  and  then  look  over  into  Savoy  where 
the  villages  are  more  rare  amid  the  wrecks  of  baro- 
nial towers  and  castles.  One  meets  with  compara- 
tively few  of  the  latter  in  the  Canton  Vaud,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  nature  seems  to 
have  given  to  the  landscape  generally  a  rugged 
charaoter,  more  congenial  with  the  wild  spirit  of 
the  feudal  barons. 

Having  learned  from  my  host,  that  the  finest 
point  of  view  about  Lausanne  was  the  signal,  an 
elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  back  of  the  town, 
I  proceeded  thither,  taking  the  *^  cocber*'  for  a  guide, 
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as  he  had  been  here  before.  Going  np  back  of  the 
town,  we  found  a  path  which  promised  to  lead  as 
more  directly  to  the  point.  We  followed  the  path 
heedlessly,  till  we  foand  ourselves  within  a  gentle- 
man^s  vineyard,  the  vines  of  which,  trained  with 
care  upon  a  thousand  short  poles,  were  hanging 
with  clusters  of  grapes.  We  had  proceeded  but  a 
little  way,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  notice  at 
the  side  of  the  path,  to  which  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Joseph.  The  latter  had  no  sooner  read  it,* 
than  sneaking  from  the  path,  he  worked  his  way 
most  stealthily  to  the  nearest  fence,  over  which  he 
leaped,  and  carefully  searching  with  his  eye  to  see 
if  he  was  noticed  by  any  one,  put  on  an  innocent 
air,  and  walked  along  composedly.  I  followed, 
though  not  with  equal  precipitancy.  I  thought  that 
he  displayed  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  Savoyard,  who, 
having  led  another  into  a  difficulty,  would  leave 
him  to  bear  the  penalty.  Observing  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  taking  a  path  that  seemed  to  lead 
up  the  hill,  I  followed  suite,  thinking  that  they  were 
safer  guides  than  Joseph.  As  we  proceeded,  1 
was  astonished  to  see  so  many  persons  moving  up 
and  down  the  hill,  and  all  attired  in  holiday  dresses. 
It  struck  me  that  there  must  be  something  unusual 
to  give  rise  to  all  this  movement.  The  forest  be- 
came denser  and  denser  as  we  ascended.  An 
equally  dense  mass  of  foliage  covered  a  long  hill 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  A  winding  and 
well  made  walk  told  that  this  must  be  a  great  resort 
for  the  pleasure-seeking  part  of  Lausanne. 

At  length,  the  top  was  gained,  and  the  great  at- 
traction to  so  many  idlers  ascertained.  The  young 
people  of  Lausanne,  of  both  sexes,  were  holding  a 
festival,  called  the  ^  Fme  des  Ecoliers.  We  pressed 
forward  to  the  ring  formed  by  the  spectators.  My 
claims  were  not  opposed;  but  Joseph,  who  was 
Just  afler  roe,  received  a  severe  rebuke  from  a  gen 
d^  arme  for  his  forwardness,  accompanied  with  an 
intimation  to  step  back  a  little ;  which  the  Savoyard 
obeyed,  at  the  same  time  touching  his  hat  very  res- 
pectfully. Within  the  ring,  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  were  waltxing,  many  couples  whirling  around 
close  after  others,  without  disturbing  the  harmony 
of  each  other*s  movements.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  The  fair  obtained  from  this  exercise  that 
▼Igor  and  sprightliness  of  motion,  which  lent  them 
grace  and  dignity  of  carriage.  Their  complexions 
were  clear  and  beautiful.  I  had  not  expected  to 
meet  so  much  beauty  out  of  America ;  but,  without 
making  any  confessions,  I  must  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  the  occasion  was  enough  to  have  fasci- 
nated a  Zeno ;  and  if  love  could  ever  dart  his 
arrows  with  fatal  effect,  it  might  have  been  under- 
neath the  trees  of  that  grove  where  nature  had  as- 
sumed her  most  pleasing  attitudes. 

*  The  notice  was,  "  On  est  defender  d'aller  par  ici,  «ur 
la  peine  d'amende,"  one  is  prohibited  from  passing  here, 
under  penalty  of  being  fined.  The  latter  term  sufficiently 
explains  the  cause  of  Joseph's  cootteroation. 


In  the  centre  of  the  ring,  stood  the  master  of 
ceremonies  with  the  band  of  music.  A  nambet  of 
soldiers,  the  never  failing  accompaniment  of  toy 
public  celebration  in  Switzerland,  were  seeo  neat 
by.  Around  the  whole,  were  tables  contuning 
wine,  fruits,  and  other  refreshments.  Near  bj, 
a  stream  of  water  was  pouring  in  a  lively  jet  from 
the  trunk  of  -a  vigorous  elm. 

I  went  out  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  end  of  this 
ridge,  called  the  Signal  Point,  from  which  the  view 
is  unrivalled.  First,  looking  to  the  Sooth,  you  see 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  from  its  eastern  end  to  its 
bend,  in  the  manner  of  a  horn,  before  reaching 
Geneva ;  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
above  Lausanne,  as  they  rise  bold  and  rocky,  aod 
some  of  them  capped  with  snow ;  the  "  arrowy 
Rhone,"  as  it  empti^s  into  that  extremity  of  the 
lake,  afler  emerging  from  the  narrow  valley  which, 
as  it  retires  from  the  lake,  is  lost  amid  enomoos 
mountains  in  the  distance ;  the  city  of  Laasaonc, 
seeming  to  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water  of 
the  lake,  with  its  numerous  spires  and  cathedral: 
the  rich  country  on  the  right,  thickly  stodded  with 
villages ;  the  deep  ravine  on  the  left,  winding  h^ 
neath  the  hills ;  and  the  road  from  Laasasne  to 
Berne,  making  its  way  np  the  opposite  hin,ifid 
lost  amid  a  thick  forest  of  pines. 

The  exercises  on  the  hill  closed  with  sonaet 
The  boys,  with  the  aid  of  their  marshals,  whon 
somebody  had  ^*tied  to  swords,**  fonned  a  line; 
each  one  carrying  a  bow  and  quiver  of  anowa. 
Falling  into  a  path  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hiQ 
from  the  one  by  which  we  had  ascended,  they 
marched  down  towards-  the  city.  Glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  see  more  of  the  town,  I  fottowed  tbeo; 
their  joyous  faces  appearing  in  strange  oontnit 
with  the  sombre  looking  walls  oi  the  castle  of  the 
bishop,  under  the  arches  of  which  they  pasMd. 

It  was  at  5  o^olock,  on  the  morning  of  ooe  of 
the  finest  days  in  August,  that  I  set  out  in  Josephs 
'*  fiacre*'  for  Berne,  distant  from  Lausanne  about 
60  miles :  I  soon  got  out  of  the  carriage,  ^ 
walked  up  the  long  ascent  immediately  back  of  the 
town.  Market-men  and  women  were  bringiog« 
thus  early,  milk  in  huge  tubs  on  their  heads,  or  ia 
deep  wooden  vessels  strapped  to  their  backs.  Heit 
and  there,  a  cart,  loaded  with  vegetabies,  was 
slowly  moving  to  town.  There  was  a  delightfiil 
freshness  and  purity  in  the  morning  air,  at  this 
elevation.  I  turned  baek  and  gazed  upon  that  pio»| 
pect  which  I  had  before  beheld  from  the  ''Signl' 
It  seemed  a  view  too  beautiful  for  earth.  The  sua 
was  just  gilding  some  points  about  the  lake,  la 
striking  contrast  with  the  dark  shades  thrown  cpoa 
the  waters  by  the  mountains.  The  whole  eoone 
of  the  lake  was  visible  as  far  as  Geneva.  U I 
lived  at  Lausanne,  I  would  walk  up  to  ooe  of  tboae 
eminences  every  day,  and  gaze,  to  my  heart's  coo- 
tent,  upon  a  scene  like  that.  Hie  only  abatevent 
to  my  fall  satisfaotion  jvas  the  coosciouaness  thil  1 
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738  alone;  that  no  frieod  of  mine  was  near,  to 
enjoj  with  mo  riches  which  could  not  be  dimin- 
ished by  participation,  fiut  there  waa  no  one  near, 
except  the  surly  looking  Saroyard,  who  interrupted 
Dj  eofltemplations  by  the  obserration,  **  C'est  une 
belle  Tae,  Monsieor." 

The  principal  bnsinese  of  the  Canton  Vand  is 
farming  and  raising  cattle.  We  encountered  herds 
of  theae  on  the  move  for  the  markets  of  Geneva, 
France,  and  Italy.  They  are  enormously  large 
lod  fat.  Those  intended  for  market  are  raised 
vitb  mach  care,  and  are  not  forced  to  work  much. 
Tbioking  them  equally  pugnacious  with  our  cattle, 
I V38  oot  disposed  to  relish  the  prospect  of  enconn- 
teriog  a  herd  of  them.  But  the  genius  loci  is  mild- 
oesi,  and  this  feature  of  the  Swiss  character,  seems 
to  extend  even  to  their  domestic  animals. 

I  dined  at  Payerne,  an  ancient  town  surrounded 
bf  a  carious  wall,  that  most  have  been  built  in  the 
old  feadal  times  when  bows  and  arrows  were  the 
Bieans  of  attack  and  defence.  But,  as  if  in  con- 
tempt for  the  improvements  of  centuries,  these 
wails  are  left,  like  public  works  almost  everywhere 
to  Switserland,  as  monuments  of  the  past,  forcibly 
reoioding  one  of  what  a  theatre  was  this  for  the 
di^y  of  chivalrous  daring  and  courage  under  the 
»iiiest  Geman  emperors.  Indeed,  everywhere  in 
^vitierland,  the  traveller  sees  monuments  left  by 
tbe  hands  of  those  courageous  races  of  men  who 
bare  maintained  the  independence  of  their  country, 
vhile  neighboring  states  have  changed  their  rulers 
^  lost  their  rank  among  the  nations. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  certain  forms  of  civility 
*bich  the  Swiss  of  the  interior  think  proper  to 
manifest  towards  strangers.  Any  of  the  peasantry 
wfaom  one  meets,  salutes  him  with  the  civil  banjour^ 
or  vitb  the  German  expression  for  the  same.  It  is 
cenaioly  more  pleasant  than  that  reserve  which 
Withholds  in  our  country  villages,  any  testimony 
of  kind  feeling  due  to  a  stranger ;  or  than  that 
©ore  tiagnlar  incivility  which  prevailed  in  the 
*«sw«  of  two  young  English  students  of  Oxford, 
»bo  are  said  to  have  met  on  Mt.  Etna,  and  not  to 
^^Te  spoken,  because  they  had  not  been  introduced 
to  one  another! 

Morat,  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  is 
wrroonded  by  a  very  old  wall,  and  stands  high 
^re  the  water,  flanked  at  the  side  by  an  elevated 
^*^e.  There  was  something  more  antique  in 
«e  appearance  of  the  town,  than  I  had  thus  far 
beheld  in  Switzerland.  The  dresses  worn  by  the 
women,  might  have  been  easily  connected  in  one's 
fttod,  with  the  fashions  of  the  middle  ages.  Ysn- 
^^  would  have  turned  those  old  walls  to  some 
account ;  and  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  slow 
Progress  of  decay,  would  have  transformed  them 
iQio  elegant  and  useful  buildings.  But  I  was  led 
lo  recognize  a  principle  here,  which  I  afterwards 
saw  more  abundantly  verified,  that  any  structure 
vbich  once  goes  up  in  Switzerland,  is  never  to  be 


polled  down  again.  Exchanging  civilities  with 
every  body  I  met,  while  taking  a  pleasant  ramble 
by  the  side  of  the  lake,  I  passed  a  part  of  the  after- 
noon and  the  evening  very  pleasantly,  and  retired 
to  rest  in  an  inn  as  comfortable  as  heart  could  wish. 

The  distance  from  Morat  to  Berne  is  about  15 
miles.  I  might  remark,  en  passant^  that  Mcwat 
was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  battle  fought  in  1476, 
between  the  Swiss  and  Burgundians,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated.  But  individual  battle-scenes 
are  of  little  interest  in  a  country,  which  may  be 
called,  emphatically,  one  vast  battle-ground.  Pro- 
bably there  is  no  portion  of  Swiss  ground,  but  the 
tops  of  her  lofty  mountains,  which  has  not,  since 
the  invasion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  been  the  scene 
of  some  battle ;  and  even  the  solitudes  of  her  moun- 
tains, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  are  not  left  without 
being  stern  witnesses  of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man.'* 

Afler  leaving  Morat,  our  road  led  up  a  mountain 
among  pine  forests.  These  always  make  the  route 
charming,  even  when  destitute  of  other  features  to 
give  it  interest ;  for  with  them,  the  scenery  is  never 
tame.  But  we  are  now  in  the  Canton  Berne,  con- 
taining 380,000  inhabitants,*  tbe  largest  and  richest 
of  the  Swiss  confederation.  Farming  is  carried 
to  a  high  sUte  of  perfection  in  the  Canton,  and 
the  people  are  intelligent  and  industrious.  We 
passed  by  fields,  to-day,  laden  with  abundant  crops, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  hands  to  till 
them,  men  and  women  working  together.  Judging 
from  what  I  could  see  of  their  respective  occupa- 
tions, as  I  passed,  it  struck  me  that  the  former  had 
not  even  the  gallantry  to  assume  the  heavier  tasks 
to  themselves,  but  admitted  the  women  to  be  coad- 
jutors in  all  the  severer  work  of  the  field. 

The  first  approach  to  Berne  is  very  fine.  It  is 
situated  on  a  platform  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  river  Aar,  which  is  seen 
winding  through  the  valley  in  the  foreground. 
The  appearance  of  the  city  is  not  so  modern  as 
that  of  Geneva ;  for  it  yet  retains  the  old  terraces 
and  portions  of  the  old  wall  of  feudal  days.  Berne 
had  its  origin  in  the  19th  century,  when  the  op- 
pression of  those  petty  barons,  who  ruled  in  their 
own  castles,  and  were  the  terror  of  a  country  of 
serfs  and  peasants,  compelled  the  latter  to  resort  in 
numbers  to  some  stronghold,  and  to  depend  for 
their  security  upon  the  firm  walls  which  they  could 
erect.  The  founder  was  Berchtold  V.,  Duke  of 
Zahringen.  It  was  soon  acknowledged  a  free  city 
of  the  Empire :  that  is,  was  made  subject  to  the 
Emperor  alone,  and  not  to  the  inferior  potentates 
for  whom  the  realm  was  pencilled  up.  But  the  in- 
habitants subsequently  formed  themselves  subject  to 
a  local  aristocracy,  wlio  monopolized  all  the  ofllces 
of  the  state,  yet  managed  them  without  reproach. 
This  order  of  things,  however,  was  changed  at  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution.  The  present  popu- 
*  Kellei's  map  of  Switserland. 
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lation  of  the  city  is  about  25,000.  One  enters  the 
city  by  a  handsome  stone  gateway,  of  modern  coo- 
straction,  guarded  by  several  gens  d*  armes.  1 
foand  myself  immediately  in  a  wide  open  street, 
through  the  centre  of  which  flowed  a  stream  of 
,  water  in  a  narrow  channel,  while  at  short  intervals 
stood  stone  fountains  each  with  some  tasteful  image 
or  device  upon  it.  The  walks  are  conducted  under 
iong  arcndes,  which  extend,  successively,  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  street.  The  streets  of  Berne 
present  the  busy  and  bustling  air  of  a  capital.  I 
was  much  amused  with  the  dress  of  the  female 
peasantry.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  every  one 
of  the  twenty-two  Cantons  of  Switcerland,  there 
prevails  a  different  fashion  for  the  female  dress. 
Whether  this  is  literally  true,  I  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but  it  is  partially  true,  at  least : 
that  is,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  head-dress.  That 
of  Berne,  in  addition  to  its  wide  dissimilarity  from 
anything  of  modern  taste  in  particular,  is  as  ugly 
a  device  as  anything  could  be ;  even  uglier  than 
(he  faces  they  were  set  off  to  adorn,  which,  as  far 
as  my  observation  went,  were  painful  enough.  One 
would  think,  that  in  the  article  of  head-dress,  they 
iiad  preserved  religiously  the  fashion  of  the  13th 
century.  They  wore  a  kind  of  black  cap,  which, 
supported  by  bright  metallic  radii,  expanded  on  the 
sides  to  a  great  width.  The  whole  looks  as  if  the 
head  had  taken  to  itself  wings,  and  was  about  to 
fly  away.  They  wore  a  waistcoat  of  white,  and  a 
frock  of  black.  But  we  are  now  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  du  FaucoHj  and  my  early  morning  ride  has 
rendered  breakfast  an  agreeable  incident  previous 
io  undergoing  that  trouble  about  my  pas^wrt,  which 
was  fated  to  befal  me;  a  trouble  which  almost 
every  traveller  has  to  undergo,  in  consequence  of 
not  taking  lessons  from  the  experience  of  others. 
I  will  briefly  detail  an  account  of  my  perplexities, 
not  with  the  intent  of  inflicting  my  own  personal 
Bufferings  on  the  sympathy  of  others,  but  with  the 
hope  that  some  reader  who  may  be  undertaking  the 
same  tour,  may  take  warning ;  for  it  is  a  disagreea- 
ble thing  to  be  obliged  to  change  one's  route,  when 
once  determined  on ;  though  I  doubt  not,  such  a 
change  was  very  much  for  my  advantage. 

Previous  to  leaving  Lausanne,  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  get  the  visSe  of  the  Sardinian  Minis- 
ter who  happened  to  reside  there.  But,  for  the 
perpose  of  visiting  Milan  and  Venice,  I  needed  the 
visee  of  the  Austrian  consul,  who  resides  at  Berne. 
After  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  du  Faucon,  I  inquired 
of  the  garcon  (waiter)  the  address  of  the  Austrian 
consul,  and  with  Joseph  for  a  guide,  set  out  in 
search  of  his  residence.  On  finding  the  office,  I 
was  informed  that  I  must  wait  till  just  eleven  o'clock, 
when,  if  1  would  make  my  appearance,  my  pass- 
port would  receive  the  necessary  visee»  I  accor- 
dingly went  out«  and  waited  till  my  watch  told  me 
that  it  was  eleven,  whea  I  returned  and  presented 
my  passport,  but  was  told  that  it  was  too  late. 


There  was  a  disagreement  of  fifteen  minotes  be- 
tween my  watch  and  the  chronometers  at  Berne. 
The  functionary  had  concluded  to  do  no  more  busi- 
ness for  the  day,  and  my  representations  of  the 
inconvenience  to  which  his  refusal  would  subject 
me,  were  of  no  avail.  Indeed  so  i>ositive  wu  ibe 
refusal  that  one  of  the  young  men,  to  whom  I  sub- 
sequently offered  money  to  get  it  done  for  me  coald 
not  succeed.  I  had  previously  found  this  &  noost 
effectual  resort  in  all  cases  of  necessity,  in  Saroy 
and  Piedmont,  and  now  to  find  that  its  power  was 
limited  by  any  circumstances,  afforded  me  matter 
of  surprise.  This  difficulty  would  have  been  ob- 
viated, if  I  had  given  my  passport  to  the  police  at 
Geneva,  directing  them  to  send  it  on,  and  retoro 
it  to  roe  there  ;  for  which  service,  I  should  ittre 
had  to  pay  only  a  moderate  sura  for  postage.  As 
it  was,  my  passport  was  regular  for  all  purposes  of 
travel  in  Switzerland,  Germany  and  France,  aod 
the  only  effect  of  my  disappointment  was,  that  1 
was  thereby  prevented  from  visiting  Milan  and 
Venice.^  I  went  back  to  my  hotel,  disappoiotfd 
and  perplexed.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to 
return  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Canorme  at  Laasaooe, 
and  give  my  passport  to  the  police  there— aootber 
blunder.  I  shoald  have  given  it  to  my  hotel  keeper 
at  Berne,  and  have  directed  him  to  send  it  to  me 
by  mail,  endorsed.  But  being  determined  to  retarti. 
I  went  out  on  the  promenade,  and  amused  myself 
as  much  as  possible  till  4  o^clock  when  the  ^'coeber'* 
and  I  set  out  on  our  return,  by  way  of  Friburg.  I 
had  stipulated  for  a  difference  of  route  in  goin%vii 
returning,  in  consideration  of  which,  1  had  pre- 
mised the  boun  main.*  As  I  subsequently  vi^i^^ 
Berne  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and 
made  a  longer  stay  there,  I  shall  reserve  ail  at- 
tempts at  description  to  that  time. 

Friburg  is  the  capital  of  the  Canton  of  the  same 
name.  Its  appearance  struck  me  as  pecolisrif 
picturesque,  on  my  approach  to  it  at  about  7o*c)oek 
in  the  evening,  as  we  turned  a  shoulder  of  i^ 
mountain.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1300. 
Its  architecture  seems  to  hail  from  the  feudal  days, 
as  the  characteristic  walla  and  watch-towers  of  that 
time  are  still  standing.  They  evince  the  rude,  bat 
strong  workmanship  of  that  period.  It  is  boiit  on 
a  rocky  platform,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  n^iM 
170  feet  deep.  The  precipitous  sides  which  sop- 
port  that  platform,  at  such  an  elevation,  would  seem 
to  defy  all  hostile  approach  to  the  town  from  with- 
out, and  to  make  all  other  defence  unnecessary. 
But  to  cross  this  ravine,  which  is  more  than  800 
feet  in  width,  the  famous  suspension  brid^of  >n* 
burg  has  been  erected.  Its  prodigious  les^tb. 
(nearly  900  feet,)  is  a  matter  of  astoniahmeDt  It 
may  be  unnecessary  to  remark  that  it  is  the  loQg<^ 

*  A  graiuity  of  two  or  three  francs  o?er  the  siipa*'^ 
sum,  which  is  generally  expected  by  an  empfoyt, «  »  =  ' 
ter  of  coarse,  unlcaa,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  mtde  ib«  '•'^ 
ject  of  a  special  agreement. 
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ia  the  world.  Its  diineiisioDS  are  as  follows: — 
length  nearly  000  feet,  breadth  98  feet,  and  height 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  170  feet.  The 
first  appearance  of  it  struck  me  with  awe,  not  un- 
mixed with  terror,  at  the  sight  of  a  work  of  such 
great  length  apparently  unsupported,  while  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  afforded  but  a 
dreary  prospect,  should  it  give  way  under  one. 
The  engineer  was  Mr.  Chaley  of  Lyons.  It  was 
coapleted  in   1834,  and  opened  with  great  cere- 


got  up  early  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  survey  of  the  city.  Multitudes  were  flock- 
ing into  the  cathedral,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of 
Catholic  devotion  which  appeals  rather  to  the  sen- 
s^  than  to  the  heart.  I  repaired  once  more  to  the 
bridge.  There  is  a  feeling  of  awe  with  which  one 
regards  works  of  such  fearful  magnitude,  which  do 
not  soon  lose  their  effect  from  his  mind ;  and  the 
bridge  at  Friburg  is  such  an  one,  unique  in  its  clia- 
racter,  and,  considering  the  materials  at  hand  for 


Dooy.    I  have  been  told  that  it  is  ascertained  by  its  construction,  as  successful  a  proof  of  the  ability 


calculation,  that  as  many  of  the  heaviest  carts 
k>aded,  with  four  horses  attached  to  each,  as  could 
siaod  on  the  bridge,  might  be  stationed  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  without  breaking  it.  How- 
erer,  as  the  individual  who  figured  out  this  problem 
might  have  made  some  mistake,  I  was  willing  to 
get  oat  of  the  carriage,  and  let  the  horse  go  on 
£rst  and  try  the  strength  of  the  materials.  There  is 
always  a  slight  motion  perceptible,  even  when  an 
udividoal  walks  over;  this  becomes  very  material 
Duder  the  weight  of  a  horse  and  carriage.  The 
famoas  Menai  bridge,  which  ranked  next  to  this,  was 
(Hkly  580  feet  in  length. 

After  paying  our  toll  of  3  batz^  (0  cents,)  we 
eo2ered  upon  the  bridge.  At  each  end  of  it,  stands 
a  strong  granite  column,  of  the  same  width  as  the 
bridge,  and  70  or  80  feet  in  height.  Two  iron 
stays  made  fast  to  the  tops  of  each  of  these  columns, 
act  as  the  snpports  on  each  side  of  the  bridge ; 
about  the  midiile  of  which,  they  are  allowed  to  sag 
down  to  its  level.  These  stays  are  made  of  a  great 
oamber  oC  thin  strips  of  iron,  (my  guide-book  says 
1.056.)  boand  firmly  together  at  the  distance  of 
every  two  feet.  Lest  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
shoald  draw  too  heavily  upon  the  column,  these 
Btays  are  made  to  pass  through  the  latter,  and 
under  the  ground,  obliquely,  behind.  The  bridge, 
itself,  is  of  wood,  and  is  as  firmly  bound  together 
as  the  repetition  of  strong  timbers  at  the  distance 
of  every  two  feet  could  make  it.  Each  of  these 
rafters  projects  a  little  from  the  bridge,  and  from 
lis  end  a  rod  of  iron  goes  up  and  is  made  fast  to 
the  stay  above.  In  the  columns  at  the  end  are 
arches,  for  the  ^mission  of  carriages  and  foot  pas- 
sengers. The  bridge  does  not  maintain  a  perfect 
level,  aa  regards  its  length  ;  but  is  slightly  arched 
upwards. 

Friburg  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  Canton  of  the  same  name.  The 
principal  objects  worthy  of  notice  within  its  walls 
are  a  fioe  cathedral  and  its  celebrated  organ.  Tra- 
vellers are  attracted  to  Friborg  from  great  dis- 
tances, to  hear  this  instrument  played.  There  is 
a  re(,olar  hour,  each  day,  when  persons  are  admit- 
ted on  a  moderate  charge  ;  but  to  hear  it  at  other 
times,  it  ia  necessary  to  give  the  organist  10  or 
1 1  francfl^  (about  2  dollars,)  as  a  compensation  for 
his  trouble. 
On  the  next  day  after  the  above  adventures,  I 


of  man  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  natnre,  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  Previous  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  work,  Friburg  was  inaccessible  by  a 
direct  route  from  Berne. 

Between  Friburg  and  Pay  erne  stands  an  old 
building,  once  used  as  a  college  of  Jesuits. 

Monod,  the  Minidunum  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
is  a  lifeless  looking  old  town,  surrounded  with  a 
▼ery  old  wall  provided  with  picturesque  watch- 
towers,  on  one  of  which  is  a  quaint  looking  clock ; 
which  I  mention,  not  for  its  singularity,  but  as  one 
of  many  instances  of  that  singular  public  taste 
which  formerly  led  all  the  Swiss  towns  of  any 
note,  to  put  up  clocks  on  some  ore  of  their  watch- 
towers.  These,  of  course,  are  of  bat  little  use 
now ;  but  having  once  been  put  up,  they  must  obey 
the  universal  law  to  which  every  thing  in  the  coun- 
try is  subjected, — viz,  to  await  there  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  decay. 

Arrived  at  Lausanne,  I  gave  my  passport  to  the 
police  to  be  sent  on  to  Berne  for  me,  and  dismissed 
Joseph,  who  returned  to  Geneva.  Meanwhile,  I 
occupied  myself  in  making  excursions  in  the  charm- 
ing environs  of  Lausanne,  intending,  on  the  arri- 
val of  my  passport,  to  pass  over  the  Simplon,  or 
grand  military  road  of  Napoleon. 

THE  SIMPLON  ROAD. 

I  remained  at  Lausanne  four  days ;  which  time 
was  spent  in  renewed  visits  to  its  charming  envi- 
rons, or  in  loitering  by  the  shore  of  *'  placid  Le- 
man,"  watching  a  distant  sail  slowly  moving  upon 
its  calm  bosom.  Near  the  waterside,  half  buried 
among  the  trees,  stood  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower. 
It  attracted  my  attention,  in  consequence  of  its  pe- 
culiar position,  being  not  upon  some  picturesque 
promontory,  or  upon  some  bold  cliff  to  command 
the  awe  and  respect  of  a  troop  of  wild  retainer? ; 
but  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  slope,  in  a  most  retired 
spot,  from  whence  it  could  overlook  the  peaceful 
lake.  One  could  trace  in  its  positi  n  the  indica- 
tions of  a  milder  spirit  pervading  the  bosom  of  its 
former  occupant  than  was  characteristic  of  feudal 
times. 

There  are  many  charming  walks  and  drives  in 
the  environs  of  Lausanne.  In  my  daily  walks,  I 
met  parties  of  English  who  seemed  to  be  perma- 
nent residents  in  the  place ;  perhaps  some  of  them 
were  tenants  of  those  fine  houses  which  stand  up 
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here  and  there  from  amid  the  green  vineyards. 
Forced,  as  I  was  at  my  hotel,  to  listen  to  the  inces- 
sant jargon  of  French,  or  German,  besides  the  rude 
attempts  to  perpetrate  a  few  connected  sentences 
on  my  own  part,  the  notes  of  my  own  language 
sounded  grateful  to  my  ear,  and  served  to  revive 
the  sweet  recollections  of  home^ 

On  the  24th  of  August,  my  passport  was  return- 
ed to  me  at  the  hotel,  without  the  signature  of  the 
Austrian  Consul,  as  it  was  stated  not  to  be  "  regu- 
lar/' This  determined  me  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
visiting  Milan  and  Venice ;  but  after  having  crossed 
over  into  Sardinia  by  the  Simplon^  to  return  into 
Switzerland,  by  the  lake  Maggiore. 

It  was  eleven  o^clock  at  night,  when  I  set  out 
from  my  hotel  to  take  my  place  in  the  diligence.  My 
host,  who  showed  the  usual  rotundity  of  form  of  a 
village  landlord,  had  not  seen  me  just  previous  to 
my  departure.  But  as  propriety  enjoined  upon  him 
to  wish  his  guests,  on  parting,  tin  bon  voyage^  he 
came  after  me  in  full  chase  down  the  steps  with  a 
boy  behind  him  carrying  a  light  and  gave  me  the 
usual  parting  salutation  of  "  Monsieur  le  vous 
Souhaite  un  bon  voyage,^^  All  is  gloomy  enough 
at  one  of  those  diligence  offices,  at  midnight,  while 
passengers  are  waiting  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
diligence.  When  the  time  of  departure  arrives, 
the  conducteur  assigns  to  each  passenger  his  seat, 
and  then  takes  his  own  seat  in  the  copee  (a  part  of 
the  diligence  partitioned  off  in  front  and  nsoally 
selected  by  travellers,)  the  postilion  mounts  one 
of  the  wheel  horses,  and  the  heavy  vehicle  moves 
off.  Having  taken  a  seat  in  the  intericur  of  the 
diligence,  1  resigned  myself  to  Morpheus,  not  un- 
disturbed, however,  by  the  incessant  talking  of  two 
Frenchmen,  my  travelling  companions. 

Morning  light  was  somewhat  advanced  when  I 
awoke.  I  found  that  we  had  passed  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  were  traversing  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  near  the  lake  is  very 
fertile  and  beautiful,  and  contains  some  interesting 
remains  of  ancient  Roman  works.  History  records 
that  a  severe  engagement  took  place  in  this  valley 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Helvetii,  in  which  the 
former  were  defeated.  Further  up,  the  valley  con- 
tracts to  a  diameter  of  from  one  to  two  miles,  and 
becomes  wild  and  desolate  in  appearance.  On 
each  side,  it  is  pent  up  between  enormous  moun- 
tains, while,  through  the  centre,  the  river  Rhone 
flows  a  turbid  limo-colored  fluid.  The  Canton  Va- 
lais,  in  whose  territory  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
lies,  is  one  of  the  poorest,  and  altogether  the  most 
unhealthy  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  met  with  cases  of  the  goitre  and  creti- 
nismcy  diseases  which  the  traveller  in  Savoy  meets 
with  in  such  distressing  frequency,  and  which  give 
to  the  person  of  the  patient  a  disgusting  appearance, 
if  they  do  not  drive  him  to  idiocy.  Goitre  is  a 
swelling  in  the  neck,  which  commences  when  the 
patient  is  very  young,  and  grows  with  his  growth, 


until  it  has  attained  an  enormous  size,  in  some  Id- 
stances,  and  hangs  down  in  the  form  of  a  **kge 
wallet  of  flesh.'*  In  some  localities  in  the  mooo- 
tainous  parts  of  Savoy,  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
the  Canton  Valais,  as  many  as  one  in  fmir  of  the 
whole  population  are  more  or  less  affected  vith  it. 
There  seem  to  be  some  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  malady,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  water  drunk  by  the  people,  and 
to  their  diet.  The  latter  is  a  compound  of  ibe  most 
miserable  things  ever  used  to  "  keep  sonl  and  body 
together,"  and  the  former  ^ows  from  the  gltciers 
of  their  mountains,  unwholesome  and  impure.  Bot 
cretinisme  is  a  more  fearful  malady,  as  it  affects  ibe 
mind.  We  saw  many  poor  sufferers,  afflicted  with 
it,  who  would  come  about  the  diligence  wheierer 
it  stopped,  and  importune  us  for  money.  To  gire  (o 
one,  would  be  a  sure  signal  for  being  overwhelmed 
with  applicants. 

Martigny  is  situated  at  the  angle,  made  by  the 
Rhone  with  the  Simplon  road,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Drauscy  a  litUe  river  that,  in  1818,  inundated  the 
town,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Above  the  town,  on  an  elevated  promoDtorr, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  picturesqaeW  seated 
on  the  hill.  This  town  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was  called 
by  them  Octodurus,  It  is  the  place.to  which  tia- 
vellers  who  wish  to  pass  the  Great  St.  Beraaid 
from  this  side  resort.  We  reached  here  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  diligeoce 
from  the  south  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, fortbe 
space  of  an  hour,  an  interval  which  I  devoted,  pno- 
cipally,  to  visiting  one  of  those  fine  mineral  shops 
of  Martigny,  which  contain  valuable  speeimeos  of 
agates,  coTnelians,  crystals,  &o.,  taken  from  the 
mountains.  To  the  mineralogist,  a  visit  to  one  of 
those  mineral  shops  is  a  rich  treat.  I  booght  some 
very  valuable  specimens  of  agates  and  cocneliaaai 
at  from  one  to  three  francs  apiece. 

Not  long  after  leaving  Martigny,  we  passed  tl* 
cascade  of  Pissevachct  a  picturesque  waterfsKt  w 
about  fifty  feet  in  height.  It  is  one  of  those  glacier 
streams,  which,  from  every  direction,  are  poanag 
into  the  river  Rhone  in  its  progress  throogh  thej 
valley,  and  adding  to  its  volume.  The  cascade  ofl 
the  SdUenche,  a  precipitous  fall  of  150  feet,  is  aoo- 
ther  object  upon  which  the  eye  delights  to  fix  ita«N 
ai\er  searching  in  vain  amid  the  awful  sterilitj  ^^^ 
prevails  throughout  the  valley,  for  any  object  whif hi 
could  remind  him  of  the  milder  beauties  of  external 
nature.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  seems  to  H 
shut  out  from  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  «odd| 
except  from  its  termination  near  the  lake  a^  ^^ 
neva.  It  is  hemmed  in,  on  the  two  sides,  by  ^ 
enormous  mountains  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  or  ot  th^ 
Monte  Rosa  chain,  which  vary  in  height  from  »«i 
to  fourteen  thousand  feet. 

We  arrived  at  Sion  at  aboot  one  o'doei.  m 
stopped  to  dine.    This  was  an  old  Romao  to'^Q 
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ftod  is  said  to  contain  some  ruins  left  by  that  people. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  Canton  Valais.    Its  general 
ispect  is  lifeless.*    A  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tuts  are  more  or  less  affected  with  the  goitres. 
The  wails  of  Sion,  now  old  and  crumbling,  were 
ODce  probably  very  substantial.    Two  bold  rocky 
heights  on  the  east  of  the  town,  are  c/owned  with 
pietitTesqne  castles,  which  are  conspicuoos  for  a 
hng  time  to  one  approaching  from  the  west.     On 
the  west  of  the  town,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
the  baronial  castle  of  Montgarges^  seated  upon 
the  brow  of  a  rocky  eminence.     History  gives  an 
oaeoTiable  reputation  to  its  former  possessor ;  one 
woold  think  that  its  situation  entitled  it  to  be  a  fit 
reaideoce  for  one  of  the  lawless  spirits  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.     Even  in  its  dreaj^  aspect,  one  can  see 
the  frowning  spirit  of  the  past.    In  a  walk  near 
the  outskirts,  I  passed  a  monastery,  which  might 
hare  been  dtstioguished  by  many  unfailing  charac- 
teristics, without  the  help  of  a  guide  book.     Even 
imong  the  wretched  population  of  Sion,  some  well- 
fed  priests  are  found,  subsisting  without  labor,  and 
appropriating  funds  which  might  go  far  towards 
aileTialing  the  misery  of  the  people. 

We  left  Sion  atone,  and  pursued  our  route  through 
the  Tslley,  amid  scenes  of  awful  wildness  and  gran- 
dear.  Tmly  it  might  be  said  of  this  valley,  **  Man 
alooe  seemed  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inferiority 
io  a  scene  where  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature 
were  rwed  and  exalted."  We  passed  few  places 
of  any  note  or  interest  to  the  traveller,  and  those 
few  were  filled  with  a  population  afflicted  with  the 
goitres,  or  whose  external  appearance  betokened 
wretched  poverty.  Sierres  is  a  town  of  about  the 
same  importance  as  Sion. 

Brieg  is  the  final  resting-place  before  crossing 
the  moQBtain.    We  arrived  at  this  point  of  our 
journey  at  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  halted  to  await 
the  first  light  of  the  following  morning.    The  town 
is  a  small  collection  of  old  stone  buildings,  sur- 
rounded with  an  amphitheatre  of  some  of  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery  in  S  witzerland.     Of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  the  most  conspicuous  is  Jungfrau 
(the  V^irgin,)  a  name  denoting  the  pure  white  which 
forever  mantles  its  form.     It  ranks  near  to  Monte 
Rosa,  being  nearly  13,000  feet  in  height.    The 
GlyshafJh  ™es  boldly  up  to  an  elevation  of  several 
thousaod  feet,  and  seems  to  impend  over  the  vil- 
lage, and  adds  to  the  horreuts  of  its  situation.    We 
stopped  at  the  Hotel  ^d  Anglelerre^  and  after  par- 
taking of  a  light  supper,  retired,  preparatory  to 
an  early  call  on  the  morrow. 

At  half , past  two  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  was  aroused 
from  my  slombers.  Descending  into  the  saUe^^ 
manger^  I  met  my  companions.  A  cup  of  coffee 
was  ready  for  as.    The  anticipations  of  months, 

*  It  oMv  be  necessary  to  mention  here,  to  avoid  the  sus- 
pxcwn  of  wriiing  from  hasty  obaervation,  that  I  passed 
Uimagh  the  valley  of  the  Rhoos,  sttbssqoeatly,  in  a  namier 
which  gavw  aas  oiofs  leisure  for  observalioB. 


seemed  about  to  receive  their  fulfilment  in  the 
events  of  a  single  day.  The  first  glimmerings  of 
morning  light  were  watched  with  eager  impatience, 
and  at  about  half  after  three,  the  welcome  call  of 
the  conductor  summoned  us  to  enter  the  diligence. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  every  thing  seemed  favora- 
ble. The  passengers  did  not  long  submit  to  the 
confinement  of  the  diligence,  but  all  agreed  to 
climb  the  mountain  on  foot.  At  the  right  of  the 
road,  a  glacier  stream  was  tumbling  in  successive 
cascades  over  ledges  of  rocks,  as  it  made  its  way 
to  unite  with  the  Rhone.  Over  it  was  extended 
one  of  those  fine  stone  bridges,  which,  from  their 
frequency  in  different  parts  of  the  route,  as  well 
as  their  strength  and  elegance,  give  to  the  traveller 
enlarged  impressions  of  the  majesty  of  the  under- 
taking. From  this  point. the  scene  constantly  in- 
creases in  interest  as  one  ascends.  I  turned  back 
to  look  upon  Brieg,  now  far  below.  The  village 
and  one  or  two  spires  which  stand  out  from  amid 
other  buildings,  look  like  saiall  objects  in  the  plain, 
with  hardly  room  enough  to  stand,  between  the 
bases  of  enormous  mountains* 

The  ascent  of  the  Simplon  is  very  gradual  from 
the  commencement,  but  constantly  inclined,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  road  makes  a 
horizontal  bend  around  a  projecting  shoulder  of  the 
mountain.  A  succession  of  guard-stones  placed  at 
the  distance  of  every  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  seen 
far  ahead,  marks  the  passage  of  the  road.  There 
were  no  fences,  and  no  firm  stone  walls,  to  prevent 
a  vehicle  descending  at  a  rapid  pace,  being  drawn 
off  into  the  rocky  ravine  at  the  side.  The  approach 
to  Pont  Alto  is  exceedingly  magnificent.  For  a 
long  distance,  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  while  from  above,  immense  masses  of 
rocks  seem  to  impend  over  the  traveller  and 
threaten  him  with  destruction.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine,  the  mountain  falls  off  precipitously, 
and  discloses  on  its  sides  rocks  thrown  into  the 
wildest  attitudes,  as  if  they  had  tumbled  from  the 
mountain  above,  and  found  no  resting-place  till 
they  were  caught  by  the  crags,  at  a  depth  of  seve- 
ral hundred  feet.  Many  of  the  guard  stones  have 
been  broken  off  by  the  force  of  rocks  in  falling ; 
yet,  the  road  exhibits  a  wonderful  perfection,  al- 
though the  Canton  Valais,  in  whose  territory  this 
part  of  the  road  lies,  is  too  poor  to  make  any  neces- 
sary repairs. 

About  the  Pont  Alto,  one  sees  les  belles  horreurs 
du  Simplon  in  perfection.  The  bridge,  itself  of 
wood,  supported  on  massive  masonry,  carries  the 
road  over  a  gorge  between  the  mountains.  The 
torrent,  over  which  it  is  built,  is  seen  tumbling  in 
successive  cascades,  and  burying  itself  in  the  ravine 
far  below.  It  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  reached 
this  point  of  our  journey.  Soon  after  leaving  it, 
vegetation  of  all  kinds,  except  pines  and  larches,  and 
stunted  grass,  disappeared.  We  walked  slowly 
on,  but  easily  kept  in  advance  of  the  diligence. 
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Shortly  afler  leaving  the  bridge,  the  road  turned  an 
angle  of  the  mountain.  From  thia  position,  we 
obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  towering  white  maas  of 
Monte  Roaa.  Ite  appearance  ia  so  much  like  that 
of  Mont  Blanc,  that  travellers  have  frequently  com- 
mitted the  error  of  supposing  that  they  saw  the 
latter  mountain  from  this  point  of  the  Simplon  route. 

The  first  gallery  that  we  came  to,  is  that  of  Chal- 
bec*  This  is  only  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  and 
is  cut  through  a  projecting  mass  of  the  mountain. 
Shortly  al\er  leaving  this  gallery,  one  obtains  a  fine 
view  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  That  immense  sea  of 
ice  which  fills  the  ridges  between  them,  and  is  the 
source  of  innnmerable  glaciers  which  descend  from 
their  sides  into  the  v allies  below,  is  seen  to  better 
advantage  from  this  point,  probably,  than  from  any 
other  in  Switaerland. 

Further  in  the  ascent,  we  came  to  another  gal- 
lery, in  part  built  up  of  masonry,  and  in  part  exca- 
vated from  a  projecting  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  made  to  protect  the  road  from  glacier  streams 
and  avalanches.  Above,  one  sees  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  a  glacier,  the  source  of  the  stream  of 
water  which  is  conducted  over  this  gallery,  and 
precipitated  in  a  cascade  upon  the  rocks  below. 
Numerous  tiny  glacier  streams  are  cascading  down 
the  mountain  in  every  direction.  On  the  right,  is  a 
rocky  ravine,  in  which  lies  a  heavy  mass  of  mixed 
ice  and  snow,  which  is  the  source  of  a  stream  of 
water,  but  will  not  be  melted  completely  before  the 
snows  of  autumn  hare  fallen,  to  recruit  the  matter 
that  it  has  lost  during  the  heat  of  summer.  From 
this  station,  the  view  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
is  exceedingly  fine.  Far  below,  a  glimpse  of  the 
valley  is  caught,  winding  among  the  mountains,  and 
displaying  some  signs  of  vegetable  life,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  scenes  around  us.  Even  pine  and 
larches  have  failed  us,  ere  now,  and  we  are  hemmed 
in  by  barren  rocks  with  here  and  there  large  masses 
of  ice  and  snow.  With  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional stone  building  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
aflfording  travellers  a  refuge  from  the  fearful  snow 
storms  of  spring  or  autumn,  there  was  no  habita- 
tion of  any  kind  within  miles  of  us. 

At  about  ten  o^clock,  A.  M.,  we  reached  the 
Hospice^  built  on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  6,540  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  very  large 
plain  edifice  of  stone.  The  diligence  stopped,  while 
we  went  in  to  inspect  the  building.  We  were  met 
at  the  door  by  a  Monk  of  the  St.  Bernard  order, 
liabited  in  the  black  garb  of  the  order.  These 
Monks  have  a  very  benevolent  occupation  here,  as 
it  is  to  seek  out  travellers  exposed  to  death  amid 
the  awful  teivors  of  an  Alpine  snow  storm.  To 
doubt  their  disinterested  benevolence  would  be  pre- 

*  The  term  gaUery  denotes,  in  this  instance,  one  of  those 
artificial  excavations  made  to  carry  the  road  through  a  pro- 
jecting shootder  of  the  mountain  ;  or  it  \9  used  to  denote 
one  of  those  artificial  constructions  of  masonry,  built  to 
pniteot  the  road  fnun  avalanches  or  glaciers  from  above. 


sumption,  after  all  the  evidence  which  their  breth- 
ren of  Mt.  St.  Bernard  have  given  to  the  wotld ; 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that  their  profession  is 
highly  favorable  to  their  health,  which  was  evinced 
by  their  well-favored  appearances.  The  revereDd 
father  conducted  us  about  the  building  with  a  good 
deal  of  politeness.  The  house  was  very  comforu- 
ble  within.  There  were  many  large  and  commo- 
dious rooms.  Finally,  we  were  conducted  into  i 
neat  chapel,  attached  to  the  edifice,  at  one  side  of 
which,  is  a  charity  box,  where  each  of  as  pat  in  his 
donation  for  the  support  of  this  benevolent  instita- 
tion.  At  parting,  the  Monk  called  two  noble  dog«i 
one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard  breed. 
They  bounded  forward  eagerly  to  theur  master  ind 
seemed  impatient  for  the  search. 

We  entered  the  diligence  and  drove  rapidly  to 
the  village  of  Simplan,  which  is  on  the  descent  on 
the  Italian  side,  being  only  4,840  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  sea.  We  arrived  there  at  about  elevca, 
and  fonnd  dinner  ready.  Our  landlady  informed  as 
that  one  kind  of  meat,  of  which  we  were  partaking 
freely,  was  that  of  the  chamois,  or  Alpine  goat 
This  animal  occupies  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
tbe  mountains  and  is  taken  with  difficulty.  The 
chamois  go  in  companies,  and  observe  the  entooi 
of  setting  one  or  two  of  their  number  to  watch 
while  the  rest  are  eating.  The  watchers  as  soon 
as  they  see  any  indications  of  danger,  give  tbe 
alarm  by  a  shrill  whistle,  when  the  herd  scamper 
off.  Persons  travelling  among  the  mountains,  are 
surprised,  sometimes,  at  hearing  a  shrill  whistle 
proceeding  from  some  clifiT;  looking  up,  they  see 
those  watchful  sentinels  communicating  tbe  alarm 
to  their  friends.     The  flesh  ia  tough  and  oopleasaot. 

The  descent  on  the  Italian  side,  from  the  villago 
of  Simplon,  is  gradual,  and  possesses  no  featarfs 
of  particular  interest  to  the  traveller,  antii  he 
reaches  the  gallery  of  Algahy,  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, this  might  be  an  object  worthy  of  par- 
ticular ooention ;  hot  amid  such  an  associatioo  of 
magnificent  works  as  crown  every  short  interralof 
the  whole  route,  this  deservea  notice  only  as  a  kiod 
of  waymark,  indicating  to  the  traveller  from  this 
side,  his  near  approach  to  the  Gorge  ofiheGond^. 
The  road  is  supported  by  solid  masonry  buDt  np^ 
the  side  of  the  Dovedro,  a  fiuions  glacier  torrpot, 
that  finds  its  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  Th«| 
bases  of  the  opposite  moontains  draw  very  cloself 
together,  leaving  scarcely  room  for  the  road  an 
the  torrent  between  them.  The  precipices  assnotf 
a  terrific  appearance,  as  they  tower  above  the  trM 
veller  for  several  hundred  feet.  He  loob  in  rim 
for  anything  to  prevent  his  vehicle  going  off  ^^' 
level  terraced  road,  into  the  boiling  tanneot  belo 
but  a  range  of  small  guardstones  placed  at  ioterr 
of  ten  or  fifleen  feet.  We  enter  the  gallery 
Gondo,  tbe  longest  of  the  Simplon  galleries,  li 
cut  through  the  solid  rock  for  the  leogth  ot* 
feet,  and  waa  a  work  of  prodigioos  labor,  bari 
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taken  **iiioro  than  one  hundred  men,  in  gangs  of 
eight,  relieving  eaeh  other  day  and  night,  for  eigb- 
teeo  montha,  to  pierce  a  paaaage. *'  Two  large  holes 
were  cat  in  the  outer  wall,  to  admit  light  and  assist 
Uieir  operations.  But  nothing  can  exceed  the  gran- 
deur of  the  view  that  presents  itself  immediately 
after  leaving  the  gallery  on  the  Italian  side.  We 
croased  a  bridge  and  went  about  forty  yards,  when 
we  stopped.  The  entrance  to  the  gallery  was  in 
faU  view  before  os.  At  the  right  of  it,  the  Dove- 
dro  was  forcing  its  way  between  huge  rocks  which 
coofined  its  passage,  and  caused  it  to  make  a  beau- 
tifal  cascade;  while,  on  the  left  of  the  gallery, 
another  mountain  torrent  had  formed  a  cascade,  the 
Tolame  of  which  passed  under  the  bridge  as  it 
hastened  to  unite  with  the  Dovedro. 

The  road  continued  for  a  long  distance,  close 
Boder  the  side  of  the  mountain,  out  of  which  it 
was  aeooped  in  many  places.  The  road  is  still  car- 
ried by  the  bank  of  the  torrent ;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  latter,  the  mountain  rises  precipitously 
to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  I  have  seen 
maoy  pictures  of  this  scene ;  but  none  which  seemed 
to  me  to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  gran- 
dear  and  beauty  of  the  original.*  Further  on,  I 
observed  many  places  where  large  masses  of  rook 
had  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 

We  were  now  on  the  Italian  side,  in  the  domi- 
BioBs  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  road  was  not 
io  so  good  a  condition  as  it  was  on  the  Swiss  side 
of  the  pass ;  still,  one  could  not  but  observe  abnn- 
daot  evidences  that  great  care  was  originally  be- 
stowed to  secnre  perfection  throughout  the  whole 
work. 

We  stopped  at  /re//a,  the  first  frontier  town, 
where  oar  passports  and  baggage  were  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  My  clothes  were  tum- 
bled moat  ruthlessly.  My  books  were  taken  out, 
^  handed  to  a  functionary.  Coming  to  my  bibles 
hetnroed  over  its  leaves  carefully,  and  asked  if  it 
^^froUstanU.  Receiving  an  answer  in  the  af- 
toative,  he  scrutinized  its  pages  very  closely,  to 
be  sore  that  it  contained  no  leaves  of  Italian.  This 
iareatigation  was  much  more  rigid  than  I  had  been 
Bohjected  to,  two  months  before,  when  landing  at 
GfRoa.  It  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  Sardinian 
officers,  to  examine  the  effects  of  passengers  much 
more  closely,  who  come  from  the  continent,  than 
from  aea. 

At  Crevola^  we  passed  a  fine  bridge  over  the 
DoTedrOfthat  empties  into  the  Toccia,  at  this  place. 
AH  the  passengers  began  to  remark  the  bright  sky 
of  Italy,  and  highly  oultivated  fields.  Nature  ap- 
peared to  our  eyes  clad  in  a  more  beautiful  mantle 
than  before,  as  we  viewed  the  strange  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Italy  to  the 
sterility  of  the  Canton  Valais,  or  the  rocky  and 

*  I  held  Conder't  Itnly  in  my  hand  at  the  time,  and  foand 
the  engraving  intended  U»  lepreseiU  this  ■oene,de£BOtive  in 
thoe  mpecta. 


snow  clad  heights  that  we  had  been  traversing. 
The  Frenchmen  and  Swiss,  among  our  passengers, 
were  especially  delighted  to  see  grape-vines  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  on  tall  arbors,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined on  short  poles. 

To  a  stranger  ascending  a  mountain  pass  for  the 
first  time,  the  changes  which  vegetation  undergoes 
at  successive  grades  of  elevation,  present  an  in- 
teresting spectacle.  I  do  not  make  this  remark  so 
much  of  the  pass  of  the  Simplon^  as  of  that  of  Af^ 
Cenis ;  for  the  former  is  too  rocky  and  barren  to 
afford  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Suppose  that 
about  seven  hours  are  requisite  for  the  ascent,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Simplon.  He  commences  the 
ascent  from  the  plain,  where  vines  and  various 
fruits  are  growing  luxuriantly.  As  he  ascends, 
these  fail  imperceptibly,  and  their  place  is  assumed 
by  the  ash,  and  elm,  and  maple,  or  the  sturdy  oak, 
with  here  and  there  a  cedar  tree.  A  chill  in  the 
air,  begins  to  be  sensible  as  he  advances,  such,  as 
in  our  latitude,  would  indicate  the  first  approach  of 
autumn.  This  increases  as  he  advances.  He 
seems  to  be  entering  amid  mountains,  whose  tops, 
at  no  great  elevation  above  him,  are  crowned  with 
snow.  The  chilling  sensation  increases.  He  feels 
the  necessity  of  active  walking  to  keep  him  warm. 
The  trees  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  fail, 
and  their  places  are  filled  with  pines  and  larches. 
Even  apple  trees  find  too  little  warmth  in  this  cli- 
mate for  their  support.  Pines  and  larches  hang  on 
with  obstinacy  to  the  last,  and  do  not  fail  until  the 
appearance  of  stunted  grass  indicates  the  climate 
of  Lapland.  Finally,  even  the  stunted  grass  fails, 
and  nothing  succeeds  but  one  universal  barrenness, 
or  masses  of  snow  and  ice  which  tower  amid  pe- 
rennial winter.  The  same  changes  follow,  though 
in  an  opposite  order,  as  he  descends,  and  vegeta- 
tion, by  being  placed  in  such  immediate  contrast 
with  the  barrenness  of  winter,  assumes  new  hues 
of  loveliness. 

We  arrived  at  Dome  tT  Ossola  at  about  four 
o^clock  in  the  aAernoon.  This  is  a  town  of  some 
importance,  and  to  those  who  have  not  been  con- 
versant with  Italian  architecture,  it  exhibits  a  novel 
and  interesting  appearance.  It  derives  much  of  its 
importance  from  the  fact  of  its  being  on  the  grand 
Simplon  route.  Its  buildings  are  stuccoed,  and  are 
usually  much  more  massive  than  those  of  Switzer- 
land. There  is  a  heavy  style  of  architecture  pre- 
vailing in  these  countries  to  which  we  are  strangers 
in  the  United  States ;  a  fact  that  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  works  erected 
here,  are  expected  to  survive  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries, and  to  find  in  future  no  improvement  in  society. 
I  looked  in  vain,  in  Dome  d'  Ossola,  for  those  taste- 
ful stone  fountains  which  one  meets  with  so  fre- 
quently in  all  Swiss  towns. 

We  drove  up  to  the  diligence  office,  through  a 
heavy  archway,  and  stopped  for  the  night.  Tlie 
Swiss  diligence,  which  had  brought  us  over  the 
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moantain,  had  done  its  work,  and  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  regularly  any  further  in  Sardinia.  A 
diligence,  under  the  direction  of  a  Sardinian  con- 
ductor, and  postilion,  leares  Domo  d*  Ossola  early 
every  morning  for  Afi/an,  the  termination  of  the 
Simplon  road.  This  road  commences  at  Geneva. 
The  distance  thence  to  Brieg,  where  the  route 
leaves  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  is  about 
140  miles ;  from  Brieg  to  Domo  d*  Ossola,  the  dis- 
tance is  about  40  miles ;  and  thence  to  Milan,  about 
60  miles,  making  240  miles  for  the  whole. 

I  had  found  a  new  inducement  for  visiting  Mi- 
lan. I  had  found  some  agreeable  companions  in 
two  of  my  fellow  travellers  of  the  diligence,  and 
hoped  from  their  society  to  derive  much  pleasure. 
With  their  advice,  and  the  promise  of  their  assis- 
tance to  explain  my  difficulties,  I  determined  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  commandant  of  Domo  d*  Ossola,  and 
solicit  his  advice  respecting  my  passport.  We 
accordingly  called  upon  the  commandant  at  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  and  were  received  with  an  urbanity 
and  kindness  unusual  among  the  public  officers  of 
Sardinia.  In  reply  to  my  questions,  he  advised  me 
to  enclose  my  passport  to  the  British  Consul*  at 
Milan,  requesting  him  to  endorse  the  passport,  if 
"  regular,*'  and  solicit  the  requisite  permission  for 
me  to  pass  the  Austrian  fVoi^tier,  ^om  the  authori- 
ties at  Milan.  Meanwhile,  I^could  go  on  with  my 
companions  to  Baveno,  visit  the  Boromean  Islands 
and  repair  to  Arona,  a  frontier  town,  to  await  the 
return  of  my  passport.  The  commandant  kindly 
wrote  me  a  passport  provisoire,  to  serve  me  mean- 
while. 

We  were  summoned  at  half  after  two  o^clock,  on 
the  following  morning,  to  take  our  places  in  the 
diligence  for  Baveno^  a  small  town  on  the  lake  Mag- 
giore,  much  visited  by  travellers  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Borromean  islands.  We 
arrived  at  Baveno,  at  seven  oVlock,  A.  M.,  and 
from  the  windows  and  balcony  of  our  hotel,  had  a 
charming  view  of  the. lake.  Isola  Balla  and  Isola 
Madre  are  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  bay ;  and  some 
indications  of  artificial  elevations  on  each  island 
are  seen  rising  amidst  a  mass  of  foliage.  The 
Simplon  road  separated  our  hotel  from  the  water  of 
the  lake.  Near  the  shore,  lazy  watermen  were 
Been  reclining  in  their  boats,  and  gazing  vacantly 
upon  the  blue  shade  which  was  thrown  over  the 
mountains  that  seemed  to  hem  in  the  bay.  These 
fishermen  support  themselves  upon  the  fees  obtained 
by  taking  travellers  to  visit  the  islands.  The  charge 
for  this  service  is  five  francs  for  the  first  hour,  and 
one  franc  for  each  additional  hour ;  besides  which, 
they  expect  a  bonne  main  of  a  franc  or  more. 

Upon  bargaining  with  our  boatman,  we  were  told 

that  he  could  take  us  to  Arona,  a  place  about  eight 

miles  farther  down  the  lake,  and  the  last  frontier 

town  of  Sardinia,  on  condition  of  our  paying  him 

*  There  is  no  Ajnericaa  Consul  at  Milan. 


a  slight  additional  sum.  To  this,  we  readily  as- 
sented ;  but  our  calculations  were  unexpectedly 
disappointed  by  the  interference  of  the  domnien 
(custom-house  officers,)  as  we  were  about  to  carry 
our  baggage  on  board  of  the  orafl.  We  were  told 
that  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  upon  the  lake  as  moch 
as  we  chose  ourselves,  but  not  to  carry  our  effects 
thereupon ;  for  the  lake  being  neutral  groond  be- 
tween Austria  and  Sardinia,  the  authorities  of  each 
wish  to  impose  a  check  upon  individuals  enteriog 
its  territory,  except  by  the  regular  routes.  This 
prohibition,  however,  does  not  extend  to  persons 
taking  passage  on  board  the  lake  steamer.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  returned  our  baggage  to  the  hotel, 
and  engaged  our  boat  for  the  trip  to  the  islands 

simply. 

A  young  Englishman,  an  artist  by  profession, 
solicited  permission  to  accompany  us,  and  vas  ac- 
cepted. He  had  just  come  from  Venice,  by  way 
of  Milan,  and  gave  us  an  amusing  account  of  the 
vexations  to  which  the  traveller  is  subjected  ail 
along  the  route,  from  the  insolence  of  the  douaniers, 
and  the  hindrances  thrown  in  his  way  to  cause  him 
to  leave  some  of  his  money  at  every  important 
town  along  the  line  of  his  route.  Travelleis  is 
these  countries  know  the  truth  of  this  by  sad  expe- 
rience. We  were  unnecessarily  detained  over 
night  at  Domo  d*  Ossola,  in  order  to  contribote 
something  to  the  support  of  that  important  town. 

The  bay  of  the  Borromean  Islands,  is  an  arm  of 
the  lake  Maggiore^  and  is  about  ten  miles  in  length 
and  six  in  breadth.  The  Count  Borromeo,  an  Ita- 
lian noble,  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  lake  sod  ^ 
the  interesting  group  of  islands  it  contains.  In 
1671,  an  ancestor  of  his,  erected  a  palace  upon 
Isola  Bella,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  and  by  trsns- 
plantittg  thither  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  earth, 
converted  this  mass  of  slate  into  a  rich  gsrdeo 
abounding  with  every  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Isola  Madre  was  subsequently  built  upon.  Both 
are  at  present  unoccupied  by  the  noble  proprietor 
and  his  family,  but  are  kept  in  order  by  serrsnts 
who  reside  on  them,  while  a  handsome  revenne  is 
derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  immense 
number  of  visitors  who  resort  to  these  celebrated 
islands. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  of  a  beautiful  green  color, 
and  is  extremely  clear.  The  heights  about  the 
bay,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  olives 
and  with  vines.  In  the  distance,  we  descried  the 
Simplon  mountain  covered  with  snow. 

We  first  passed  the  Isola  di  Piscaioriy  or  Isl* 
of  Fishermen.  It  is  covered  with  the  huts  of  fisher- 
men who  have  purchased  of  the  proprietor,  st  sn 
enormous  charge,  the  right  of  practising  their  Toca- 
tion  within  the  bay.  Our  boatmen  told  ns  the 
amount,  which  I  have  forgotten,  and  assared  os 
that  the  fishermen  with  difficulty  made  a  liTiag  fioo 
the  poor  returns  they  received. 

Uola  Madrcy  where  we  first  Uodedi  bu  not  i^^ 
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saeh  Tast  treasures  lavished  upon  it,  as  its  sister 
isle ;  but  stifl,  it  has  its  peculiar  beauties.  Its  sides 
ve  supported  by  a  terrace,  at  iDterrals  in  which 
an  steps  constructed  for  couTenience  in  landing 
fitHs  tmts.  The  first  appearance  presented  by  this 
isiaod,  is  that  of  a  garden  of  trees  and  shrubs  an- 
tier  the  highest  state  of  coHiTation,  while  nothing 
niuiglilly  oeears  to  mar  the  general  beauty.  On 
ose  side  stands  a  large  plain  edifice  of  stone,  and 
near  ii,  another  that  is  in  ruins.  We  landed  and 
were  met  by  the  garcon^  who  is  the  only  resident 
60  the  island.  We  first  passed  through  an  arbor 
of  Tines,  and  then  ascended  three  socceesive  ter- 
nres.  Around  each  of  these  were  orange  and 
lemon  trees  artificially  spread  out  so  as  to  cover 
the  perpendicalar  face  of  the  wall.  The  island 
ibroogbout  must  afford  a  rich  treat  to  the  boUnist, 
asiteoDtains  shrubs  and  flowers  selected  with  the 
greatest  care  and  without  regard  to  expense. 

A  short  row  from  here  brought  us  to  Isola  Bella 
dtkendsme  island;  deservedly  so  called,  one  would 
BV)  as  be  gazed  upon  it,  and  beheld  its  nine  terra- 
«tt  rising  one  above  another,  each  covered  with 
orao^  trees  artificially  spread  out  so  as  to  hide  the 
iD^orj,  and  looking  more  like  the  leafy  abode  of 
^es  than  a  residence  for  human  beings.  Ca- 
Ijpsoftod  her  nymphs,  it  has  been  suggested,  might 
<^ii|h(  to  ramble  over  its  groves  and  find  in  its 
mainxe  grottoes  (artificial  however,)  some  com- 
pfwation  for  the  absence  of  Ulysses.  The  beauty 
of  this  island  is  marred  by  one  circumstance.  A 
collection  of  rude  huts  belonging  to  fishermen, 
vhose  craft  are  seen  lying  upon  the  little  sandy 
^h  left  in  that  condition,  for  their  use,  are  seen 
^  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  look  in  strange 
o^irast  with  its  general  beauty. 

^^e  landed  on  this  beach,  and  ascended  a  pair  of 
^  to  the  court  of  the  palace,  where  we  met  a 
arrant  who  oflfered  to  escort  us.  The  palace  is 
^»ge,b(it inelegant.  We  observed  within  its  walls, 
t  few  good  paintings,  and  several  good  specimens 
<)|  statoary,  as  a  Minerva  by  Canova,  and  a  Venus 
^  wme  good  artist.  I  was  conducted  into  the 
">«n  where  Napoleon  slept  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
^^^'y  a  small  mahogany  bedstead  supported  the 
^J'^tor,  on  that  occasion.  We  were  conducted  into 
*a  artificial  grotto  made  of  two  large  rooms.  The 
pilars  and  walls  are  covered  with  rough  pieces 

^  l^ra.    A  fountain  is  attached  to  one  of  the 

«aUs. 

^rom  the  palace,  we  were  conducted  into  the 
pounds.  These  contain  very  many  valuable  trees. 
Among  others,  are  the  cofliie  plant,  which  grows 
here  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  the  magnolia, 
the  olive,  and  a  number  of  magnificent  bay  trees. 
^  poQ  one  of  these,  I  saw  some  illegible  carving, 
*hich  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  Napoleon  with 
^  penknife.  Upon  the  topmost  terrace,  there  is 
ilarge  equestrian  statue  representing  a  child  mount- 
^  upon  a  powerful  horse,  and  controlling  the  ani- 


mal ;  also,  a  colossal  statue  of  Cardinal  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo. 

One  cannot  bat  regard  Isola  Bella,  with  its  beauty 
and  magnificence,  as  iUustratiog  the  spirit  of  a 
semi-barbarous  age,  when  the  nobles  had  power 
and  wealth  sufficient  to  gratify  any  taste,  however 
fancifiil. 

After  dinner,  the  Frenchman  and  I  engaged  a 
vaiturierj  to  carry  us  to  Arena,  distant  nearly 
nine  miles.  Here  I  stopped  to  await  the  return  of 
my  passport  from  Milan,  while  my  comrade  con- 
tinued his  route  to  that  city. 


VACATION  SCRIBBLINGS ; 
OR,  LETTERS  FROM  A  COLLEGE  DOWN  EAST. 

BY  A  SOUTHaON. 

Friend  Quamdurusf— There  are  happy  moments 
in  the  life  of  the  student,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of 
those  who  have  gone  forth  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
the  world.  The  one,  employs  his  time  and  talents 
in  devising  and  maturing  plans  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  high  places  of  distinction ;  the  other, 
when  nninfiuenced  by  the  petty  ambition  often 
encouraged  by  the  annual  distribution  of  college 
honors,  delights  to  revel  amid  the  beauties  of  the 
classics,  (Horace  of  course  being  his  favorite)  and, 
admiring  the  philosophy  they  inculcate,  lives  up  to 
the  good  old  maxim  of  "  carpe  diem ;"  and,  pro- 
vided his  pockets  are  not  empty,  regards  with  sto- 
ical apathy  every  incident  that  tends  to  mar  his 
happiness,  or  break  in  upon  his  "way  of  life.** 
And  while  the  American  student  would  essentially 
diflfer  in  his  opinion  with  Mr.  Howitt,  in  making 
the  meerschaum  and  beer-bottle,  the  indispensable 
companions  of  his  solitary  musings,  give  him  but  a 
mild  Havana,  and  he  will  walk  the  earth  with  as 
much  non-chalance  as  if  he  were  in  reality  "  lord 
of  creation."  But  for  myself,  however,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that,  with  Cowper,  I  have  often  "  longed 
for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,**  where  my 
mind  might  never  again  be  driven  to  the  unwel- 
come task  of  investigating  the  abstruse  relations  of 
some  "  original  point,**  nor  where  the  sound  of  the 
matin-bell  could  pot  to  flight  my  morning  dreams. 

Such  then  being  my  peculiar  temperament,  yon 
can  more  easily  imagine  than  pen  describe,  with 
what  feelings  I  lately  welcomed  the  quiet  shades  of 
vacation-life.  O  how  one*s  heart  leaps  for  joy, 
when  the  dull  routine  of  college  duties  has  ended, 
and  the  morning-star  of  his  long  wished-for  free- 
dom, first  dawns  upon  him !  What  bustle  and  con- 
fusion does  the  final  **  breaking-up**  present !  How 
delightful  to  join  in  the  hearty  laugh  of  our  exulting 
classmates,  and,  having  bid  them  farewell,  to  fol- 
low with  anxious  eye  their  retreating  carriage, 
until  intervening  objects  takes  it  from  view — bear- 
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ing  them  on  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  "  friends 
of  their  better  days,**  who  are  impatiently  awaiting 
to  sound  the  *'  lo  trittrnphe**  of  theii  retam !  After 
the  emotions  that  such  an  event  always  awaken 
within  me,  have  died  away,  His  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion, since  the  distance  of  my  home  confines  me  to 
the  north,  to  tread  the  winding  paths  on  the  neigh- 
boring "  Sassacns"  or  '*  Regicide** — ^those  ''  mute 
sentinels**  over  this  queen  of  cities,— famous  both 
in  story  and  in  song.  If  indeed  you  are  a  lover  of 
natural  scenery,  here,  hanging  like  VirgiPs  goats 
from  the  rugged  cliffs,  yon  will  have  extended  be- 
fore you,  landscapes  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  as 
seldom  greet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  while  standing 
on  Alpine  heights.  And  although  you  may  en- 
counter no  wandering  gypsy  to  amuse  you  by  the 
narration  of  your  "  buena  ventura,'*  nor  hear  the 
animating  strains  of  the  plodding  arriero,  still  you 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  "  king  of 
Sherwood'*  will  cross  your  path,  and  that  you  are 
secure  from  the  contrabandistas  that  infest  the  wild 
sierras  of  Spain. 

Indeed,  pleasant  recollections  will  at  times  flit 
across  one*8  mind,  even  while  forcing  his  way 
through  the  ''  deep-tangled  wild-wood,**  where 

**  At  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengefut  snake," 

upon  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  single  violet;  a 
flower  which,  natural  to  almost  every  clime,  Words- 
worth somewhere  calls  a  "  pilgrim  bold  in  nature*s 
care,**  and  under  the  name  of  "  pallentes  violas,** 
found  a  place  in  the  songs  of  the  good  old  Man- 
tuan  bard. 

But  whenever  I  climb  and  gain  a  seat  upon  some 
jotting  promontory,  the  beauty  of  the  material  world 
soon  seases  to  make  an  impression  on  my  mind,  and 
leaves  me,  statue-like,  thinking  of  beloved  ones, 
though  far  away,  and  dreaming  o*er  the  memoiy  of 
those,  who,  now  inhabitants  of  the  mysterious 
spirit-land,  once  were  accustomed  to  add  living- 
charms  to  the  '^hour  of  my  childhood.**  While 
thus  I  remain,  as  it  were,  buried  in  one  of  those  de- 
lightful reveries  in  which  all  are  accustomed  more 
or  less  to  indulge — when  manhood  fancies  itself 
living  over  again  the  happier  days  of  youth,  the 
paradise  of  life — my  memory  seems  to  have  taken 
to  itself  wings,  and  borne  me  back  to  the  *'  green 
pastures**  and  *'  babbling  brooks,**  where,  blithe  and 
full  of  youthful  glee,  I  ran  the  roundelays  of  plea- 
sure. O  then  my  heart  seems  again  to  bound  with 
the  elasticity  of  childhood,  and  awakens  within  me 
the  poetry  of  the  past.  The  past !  'tis  a  harp, 
whose  music,  provided  our  conscience  is  at  rest, 
will  ever  delight  as  in  our  manliest  days,  and 
charm  away  our  cares  in  the  "  sear  and  yellow  leaT* 
of  age. 

But  I  must  check  the  speed  of  my  wayward  Pe- 
gasus, and  turning  about,  come  down  from  these 
mountains,  and  give  you  a  description  of  what  I 


saw,  and  "  what  I  did'nt,**  as  Dickens  would  add, 
on  a  certain  evening  I  lately  passed  in  a  neighbor- 
ing country  village. 

"  What !  an  evening  at  a  country  village  ia  Nev 
England  !'*  I  fancy  you  exclaim,  **  what  pleasare 
could  you  find  there  V  '*  Are  not  the  yankeet  a 
cold-hearted  and  selfish  people,  rank  abolitionists, 
and  do  they  not  connive  at  the  speedy  overthrov  of 
our  most  sacred  institutions  V* 

Calm,  for  a  moment,  my  friend,  your  malevoiest 
spirit ;  and,  if  you'll  only  give  credence  to  my  word, 
you  will  immediately  lay  aside  those  ill-founded 
prejudices  that  have  taken  possession  of  year  miod. 
You  are  not  alone,  however,  in  the  opinion  yoa  en- 
tertain in  regard  to  the  land  of  the  ^'  blue  laws." 
Unfortunately,  many  throughout  the  suony  Souibt 
think  and  speak  as  you  do, — and  your  humble  aer- 
vant  once  was  among  that  deluded  number.  But 
from  U  short  sojourn  east  of  the  Hudsoo,  1  can  «iili 
pleasure  testify  to  the  hospitality  of  the  New  Eng- 
land people.  There  is  no  land  where  the  atnnger 
is  more  welcomed,  or  where  the  hand  of  friendship 
is  more  freely  extended.  The  abolitionists  are 
few  in  number ;  and  are  universally  held  in  ihai 
contempij  which  the  wildness  of  their  whtmt 
justly  draws  down  upon  them. 

But  to  return :  When  college  exercises  vere 
lately  suspended,  *'  our  crowd,**  believing  tbat  tbe 
mountain  air  and  rural  sports  would  bate  a  benefi- 
cial influence  over  their  health,  concluded  to  psss 
a  short  time  in  some  neighboring  village ;  and  af^er 

(consultation,  settled  upon  L ,  in  distance,  ool;  i 

short  day*s  ride  from  the  university,  and  beautifully 
situated  near  Long  Island  Sound.  As  the  Don  and 
Squire,  the  far-famed  invprovisalorie^  had  some  im- 
portant "  settling-ups*'  to  make,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable that  myself,  in  company  with  a  fneB<i. 
whom  I  will  introduce  you  to,  under  the  name  of 
Glaucus,  should  go  directly  on  to  the  aforesaid  rii- 
lage,  and  make  adequate  preparations  for  our  eoia- 
pany's  entertainment ;  a  task  easily  accompli^* 
since  Glaucus  had  there  been  stationed  "mini^^^ 
plenipotentiary"  during  the  past  year.  Accor- 
dingly, we  were  soon  *\armed  and  equipped" io  > 
suitable  manner  for  our  romantic  excursioo ;  carry- 
ing with  us,  besides  all  the  monthlies,  '^  Hobokeo. 
Fay's  last  novel  (which  is  decidedly  thi  aoTel  oi 
the  day,  and  among  many  other  good  things*  coo- 
tains  a  fine  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  dnellist  Al- 
though the  shocking  murder  of  Frank  lAKi^^ 
may  be  objected  to,  as  quite  unnatural.)  Afier  «e 
had  repeatedly  urged  our  friends  to  follow  as  so^Q 
as  possible,  and  were  assured  of  their  intention  s<i 
to  do,  the  long-expected  diligence  at  last  mad^  i'' 
appearance ;  we  lost  but  a  few  seconds  in  gaining' 
a  comfortable  (?)  seat,  the  door  slammed  behind  os 
the  postilion  was  on  his  box,  and,  amid  the  praiKin^* 
of  our  horses  and  the  shrill  report  of  the  lash, «« 
were  wheeled  away^  leaving  behind  us  long  circi:c; 
clouds  of  dust. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  next  day,  we  found  ourselves  welcome 
guests  at  the  house  of  a  pretty » little,  sociable,  se- 
rio-comico  kind  of  a  woman  ;  and,  as  might  be  ez- 
p<!eie(],  since  our  good  lady  was  not  a  disciple  of 
.Mngle  blessedness,  a  "  pledge  of  their  mutual  loves" 
WIS  at  intervals  seen  and  heard  about  the  premises, 
mach  to  the  annoyance  of  all  studiously  inclined 
Ucbclors.  After  breakfast,  Glaucus  and  myself 
strulled  away  upon  the  hills  to  enjoy  the  rural 
seeaery  for  which  New  England  is  so  justly  cele- 
bted ;  each  in  turn  playing  the  pedant  by  quoting 
from  almost  every  author  we  ever  read  or  heard  of, 
passages  which  we  fain  would  believe  were  descrip- 
iire  of  the  very  scenes  around  us.  But  it  t5  a  glo- 
imi  sight— one  which,  while  it  fills  the  mind  with 
ail  ihe  rainbow  hues  that  tinge  the  poel^s  dream, 
^so reopens  the  closed  up  fountains  of  universal 
'jeaevoleoce  in  the  heart  of  the  anchorite — to  stand 
3pon  these  towering  mountains  that  command  a 
<i:siaai  prospect,  where  Nature  and  Art  appear  to 
bsve "  improved  upon  themselves"  in  spreading  out 
before  yon  the  bean  ties  of  their  own  creation.  0 
It  makes  me  feel  proud  of  my  native  land,  and 
ciils  forth  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart  to  the 
Creator  of  all,  even  wliile  on  these  barren  cliffs  to 
k  coBscioQs  that  here  the  sceptre  of  the  "  tyrant  is 
broken,'^  and  that  the  olive-branch  of  peace  throws 
a  safe-guard  around  our  commerce  as  it  ploughs  the 
^^y  deep,  and  adorns  the  domestic  life  of  our 
gteat  and  happy  people. 

"  The  evening  and  the  rooming"  of  several  days 
<^e  and  passed  away,  without  bringing  any  news 
(im  oar  eipected  friends.  And  knowing  that  it 
is  almost  as  easy  to  predict  the  *'  way  of  an  eagle 
liiroogh  the  sky,"  as  to  anticipate  the  many  whim- 
ttiams  of  an  idle  student,  we  were  about  giving 
ovfir  their  arrival  altogether,  when,  on  a  certain 
^t(;rQooD,  the  veritable  persons  of  the  old  Don  and 
^^•laire  were  very  unexpectedly  ushered  into  our 
^^0.  A  hearty  shaking  of  hands  ensued,  and 
a-ter  satisfactory  apologies  were  submitted  for  their 
fii't  coming  sooner,  we  willingly  resigned  ourselves 
to  the "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of — soul  we  came 
near  writing,  but  with  stricter  propriety  we  should 
^J-hard'Cider. 

As  Glaucus  and  myself  had  an  engagement  for 
i^e  evening  to  call  on  some  of  the  fairer  portion 
<^>  ihe  village,  (the  elite  of  course,)  it  was  decided 
ihal  onr  newly  arrived  cavaliers  should  "  honor  us 
*iih  their  company."  And  for  their  special  bene- 
fit, a  note  was  dispatched  to  Miss  Z ,  soliciting 

i^e  pleasure  of  introducing  our  friends,  and  request- 
^n  the  additional  favor  that  she  would  "  call  in"  a 
few  of  her  neighbors,  so  that  they  might  accidentally 
*«  present  upon  our  entrance. 

Tea  at  length  was  over ;  the  cirro-stratus  extend- 
H  i^OBg  the  western  horizon  soon  became  of  a 
golden  hae,  as  i^  reflected  back  on  the  village 


church-steeple,  the  last  lingering  rays  of  day — ^the 
twilight  of  bis  fading  glory.  In  due  time  our  toi- 
let had  been  made,  and  as  night  began  to  thicken, 
we  witnessed  the  Don  and  Squire  make  their  debut 
in  a  country  parlor,  by  an  introduction  to  Miss  Eu- 
genia— Miss  Laura — and  Miss  Zarina ;  their  last 
names  we  omit  fur  the  sake  of  broTity.  Another 
**  belle"  was  expected  in  every  moment,  to  com- 
plete the  number.    In  the  meantinie,  there  sat  the 

Don  with  Miss  Z in  one  comer  of  the  room, 

making  very  particular  inquiries  about  the  "Til- 
lage of  L— ;"  ''whether  it  was  considered  heal- 
thy /"  "  If  the  society  was  gay  I"  "  If  parties 
were  common  1"  "The  number  of  inhabitanto?" 
The  answers  to  all  of  which  and  such-like  ques- 
tions, he  received  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 
Nearly  opposite,  across  the  room,  were  seated  Miss 
L— —  and  myself,  discussing — no  matter  what ; 
while  on  the  sofa  were  seen  Glaucus  and  Miss 

E ,  with  the  Squire  (miserable  visu)  seated 

hard-by  in  a  remarkably  erect  posture,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  was  being  said  between 
the  couple  at  his  side ;  although  unfortunately  the 
burden  of  their  remarks  happened  to  be  as  incom- 
prehensible to  him  as  the  language  of  the  Basque. 
However,  the  Squire  endsred  right-manfully  bis 
painful  suspense,  and  only  exhibited  a  slight  em- 
barrassment by  now  and  then  thrusting  (with  an 
affected  dignity)  his  band  into  his  coat-poeket,  and 
drawing  forth  a  white  kerchief,  coolly  applied  it  to 
his  mouth,  and  having  forced  a  "  gentle  cough,** 
returned  it  again  to  its  former  place.  Knowing 
him  to  be  a  modest  or  "  verdant"  young  man,  I  de- 
termined to  "  see  him  out  of  his  scrape"  by  resign- 
ing to  him  my  own  seat ;  although  Miss  L her- 
self seemed  to  have  been  goided  by  the  old  Ger- 
man motto  "  vien  bedeuke,  wenig  sage,"  or  as 
Shakspeare  has  it,  "  a  maid  should  have  no  tongue 
but  thought."  My  seat  was  accordingly  offered 
him ;  which,  afler  expressing  great  reluctance  at 
depriving  me  of  my  "  truly  happy  situation,"  he 
"  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  and 
accepted — and  verily,  it  proved  a  sticking  place  to 
him.    As  soon  as  he  was  seated  vis^-vis  to  Miss 

L I  designedly  withdrew  a  short  distance^ 

leaTing  them  alone  in  their  glory. 

The  Squire  was  now  for  a  moment  even  more 
uneasy  than  before.  He  sat  for  several  minutea 
perfectly  silent — ^"vox  fancibus  haesit."  At  one 
moment  he  would  cast  a  stealthy  glanee  at  Miss 
L  ■  ;  then  again  he  would  gaze  steadily  at  the 
figures  on  the  carpet,  as  if  he  were  admiring  the 
exquisite  skill  displayed  in  wedding  together  their 
many-eolored  threads.  At  length,  however,  he 
discovered  a  bouquet  tastily  arranged  in  a  tumbler  of 
water  which  stood  upon  the  centre-table.  This 
seemed  to  have  given  him  an  idea  ;  and  he  now 
**  lifted  up  his  voice"  (at  the  same  time  pulling  out 
his  haodk^rchieO  itnd  addressed  Miss  L-- — (whose 
face  was  now  like  the  "  rosy-fingered  Aurora")  by 
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observing,  tbat  *'  in  one  respect  he  believed  all  man* 
kind  were  alike.'* 

**  What  is  that  V  quickly  replied  Miss  L ,  as 

if  agreeably  surprised. 

'*A11  seem  to  coincide  in  loving  flowers,*'  an- 
swered the  Squire. 

The  Rubicon  was  passed,  and  the  Squire  was 
himself  again — for  his  tongue,  like  the  Irishman's 
donkey,  "  was  hard  to  get  started,  but  when  once  it 

got  a-going  the  D couldn't  stop  it."    In  the 

conversation  which  followed,  the  words  *'  Italy," 
** South,"  and  ''Georgia"  were  frequently  over- 
heard. And  occasionally,  after  the  Squire  had 
spun  some  wondrous  tale  about  the  land  of  his 
birth,  the  fair  one  expressed  her  surprise  by  the 
emphatical  language  of  "  do  tell !" 

Our  company  now  became  more  familiar  and 
communicative ;  when  Glaucus  suddenly  called  the 
attention  of  all  present  to  himself  by  the  exclama- 
tion of  "  never  loved !" 

"  You  are  progressing  rapidly,  Glaucus ;"  said 
tlie  Don. 

**  The  fact  is,  ladies,"  replied  Glaucus,  rising  up, 
'*  Miss  £ has  just  told  me  she  never  loved.^^ 

**  Why,  Eugene  /"  exclaimed  the  other  fair-ones, 
and  simnUaneoQsly  approached  the  "  loving  pair." 

''  Well,  be  tbat  as  it  may,"  said  Eugene,  "  I  will 
be  bold  enough  in  return,  Mr.  Glaucus,  in  presence 
of  these  witnesses,  to  ask  if  ever  you  were  in  love  1" 

*'  I  in  love  !  ha,  ha,  ha,"  shouted  Glaucus,  draw- 
ing himself  up  to  his  full  height,  "  why,  dont  you 
think  me  capable  of  loving  ?  really  you  might  as 
well  have  asked  me  if  I  ever  ecU  anything." 

"  By  no  means,  by  no  means,"  interrupted  the 
Squire ;  "  no  one  acquainted  with  you  ever  doubted 
your  capacity  for  that  office."    The  laugh  was  on 

Glaucus ;  but  Miss  E again  put  her  question : 

**  seriously  though,  did  you  ever  love,  Mr.  Glau- 
cus r» 

*'  To  speak  frankly,  ladies,"  he  replied,  *'  If  I 
never  had  loved,  the  time  has  arrived  when  my 
heart  would  no  longer  prove  invulnerable  to  the 
shafU  of  Cupid." 

'*  Downright  flattery,"  exclaimed  the  ladies  all  at 
once ;  '*  and,"  continued  one  voice,  **  I  sometimes 
think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love^— 'tis  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  imagination." 

**  Fiction  of  the  imagination" — ^^  no  such  thing 
as  love,  indeed !"  said  the  Squire,  repeating  the 
words  with  considerable  emphasis — ^**  all  the  ani- 
mal and  physical  world  exhibit  a  sympathy  of  feel- 
ing— a  love.    Stray  forth  upon  the  neighboring 

hills.  Miss  E ,  and  you  will  hear  thef  feathered 

warblers  of  the  grotes,  singing  the.  praises  of  their 
lady-love  \  The  school-miss,  while  secluded  from 
the  world,  thinks  and  dreams  of  naught  but  love ! 
The  cottage-girl  in  her  silent  musings,  chants  a  bal- 
lad tbat  tells  a  tale  of  love !  It  mingles  with  the 
Poet's  fancy,  and  wakes  his  lyre  to  its  sweetest 
melodies!  It  has  led  the  warrior  captive, and |Hroved 


the  Sylla  and  Charybdis  to  the  happiness  of  thou- 
sands !  '  Amor  vincit  omnia.' " 

'*  Et  nos  cedamus  amori,"  chimed  in  the  Dod. 

The  ladies  thought  there  was  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  the  Squire's  remarks. 

**  A  button,"  '*  a  button,"  now  exclaimed  Miss 
L ;  at  which,  the  squire,  feeliug  that  he  it- 
served  one  for  his  eloquent  defence  of  love,  begu 
to  "  color  up"  and  feel  for  his  kerchief.  Bat  he 
was  agreeably  relieved  by  seeing  those  around  bin 
form  a  circle  with  the  chairs,  for  the  porpose  of 
playing  the  game  of**  button ;"  which,  though  ander 
a  very  unassuming  name,  allocs  one,  as  wOl  be 
seen  by  the  sequel,  to  assume  more  liberties  than 
gatfiing  generally. 

Here  the  old  maid  of  the  house  was  introdocd, 
to  "  complete  the  number  and  superintend  the  per- 
formances." I  have  hitherto  eschewed  all  deserip- 
tioRS  of  our  fair  friends ;  because,  in  inost  cases, 
they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  great  hrc. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  over-scnipQ- 
lous  on  this  subject,  I  will  here  simply  state,  tbat 
the  girls  were  all  pretty y  and  needed  none  of  yoei 
rouge  to  give  their  cheeks  the  glow  of  health. 
Their  dresses  were  made  after  the  latest  citj  fash- 
ions, including  of  course  the  "  bustle" — Apropos— 
speaking  of  **  bustles"  reminds  me  of  -a  verse  I 
lately  saw  somewhere  in  print,  celebrating  their 
beauty  and  utility ;  and,  as  it  expresses  my  own 
sentiments  in  regard  to  those  "  back-gammons,"  I 
quote  it : 

**  Bustles  are  not  an  tmpty  show. 

For  man*8  iltanion  given  ; 
They're  filled  with  bran,  or  stufled  with  tow— 
They  stick  out  *boat  a  feet,  or  so, 

And  hxk  first  nte,  hy  Heaven." 

But  to  proceed  with  our  game ;  all  seated  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  one — but  this  person 
took  the  *•  button,"  (which  by-the-by  was  a  ring) 
and  went  round  giving,  or  at  least  pretendtng  (o 
give  it,  to  all ;  then,  each  one  would  be  asked  ''»^<' 
has  the  button  1"  If  we  happened  to  guess  the 
right  one,  no  penalty  ensued  ;  but  if  not,  we  most 
needs  appoint  some  one  of  the  company  to pronovj^t 
sentence  on  us;  and  whatever  this  seoteoce  mar 
be  (even  to  the  kissing  of  such-and-such  a  jooog 
lady)  we  are  expected  to  execute  it. 

Accordingly,  we  began  the  game,  aoUcipatiB^ 
much  pleasure.  The  button  was  passed— and  be- 
ginning with  the  Squire,  Miss  E inquired  of 

him,  "  who  has  the  button  t"  He  was  no  Yankee  in 
"guessing" — his  judge  was  appointed— and  the 
Don  sentenced  him  to  "  kneel  to  Miss  L- —  sw 
kiss  her  left  hand !"  As  the  play  was  entirely  s^ 
to  the  Squire,  he  remained  for  a  moment  in  his 
chair,  doubting  the  propriety  of  venturing  so  far  is 
to  kiss  the  young  lady's  hand.  Being  arged,  how- 
ever, by  the  other  fairies  to  "do  his  dnty^h* 
stepped  up  rather  awkwardly  to  Miss  L — «J 
(to  the  great  amusement  of  all  present)  dropped 
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dovn  OD  both  knees  and  kissed  h  is  Psyche^s  hand.  At 
last  the  Doo  was  called  apon  to  '*  kiss  the  old  naid," 
which  he  readily  complied  with ;  wishing,  how- 

erer,  that  it  had  been  some  one  else.     Miss  Z 

iDd  mjaelf  once  were  judged  to  "  go-a-roaming  ;'* 
which  implies,  that  she  mast  '*  accept  my  arm,^' 
and  walk  round  the  circle — while  she  kisses  each 
genilemao,  and  /  each  lady.  The  Don  and  Squire 
were  very  particular  not  to  be  overlooked  during 
this  maiKeaTre ;  and  the  former,  was  sentenced  to 
eiprea  his  opinion  on  Temperance.  The  game, 
however,  proved  highly  interesting  to  our  young 
southern  gallants — especially  the  "  circumstances'' 
aod  "iodispensables."  Just  before  closing  the 
"performances,"  it  was  whispered  round  among 
lie  ladies,  that  the  Squire  was  a  Poet,  and  more- 
omiao  improvisators  !  The  penalty  soon  followed ; 
lie  WIS  to  favor  os  with  an  *' original  extempora- 
o€ous  song." 

The  Squire  made  objections  by  saying,  that  that 
vas  impossible,  unless  be  had  a  **  guitar." 

"You  shall  not  long  plead  that  as  an  excuse," 

said  Miss  Z ;  and  running  into  an  adjoining 

rooo,  she  soon  re-appeared  with  the  stringed  instm- 
j&eot~ud  handing  it  to  the  Squire,  laughingly  ob- 
scrred,  "now  for  the  song." 

Miss  L was  requested  to  propose  a  theme 

for  the  poet  (!) ;  while  his  objections  to  singing  at 
4  were  wholly  unheeded ;  the  goitar  trembled  in 

^  hands.    At  length  Miss  L judged  Zarina 

to  be  seated  directly  facing  the  Squire,  and  that 
tki  should  be  ^e  "  burden  of  his  song." 

Miss  Z—  was  accordingly  led  blushing  to  the 
^t ;  where  she  remained  even  more  embarrassed 
^  the  Squire  himself.  In  the  meantime,  the 
guitar  sent  forth  **  sweet  discord,"  as  the  fingers  of 
^e  poet  carelessly  strayed  across  its  strings.  All 
vere  sflent,  aod  inqnfriogly  gazed  upon  ^*  him  of 
the  lyre;"*  who,  suddenly  striking  up  the  plain- 
tive tune  of "  Poor  Bessy  was  a  sailor's  wife,"  and 
lookiiiff  at  the  inspirer  of  his  muse,  began  : 

X. 

Zarina  is  the  girl  I  love, 

Zarina  fair  an<l  gay  ; 
As  harmless  as  the  torttc  dove, 

And  lively  ss  the  Jay. 

II. 
Her  cheeks  are  like  the  rosy  morn. 

Ere  Phoebos  in  bis  car. 
To  chase  the  night  from  bill  and  lawn, 

Comes  beaming  from  a-far ! 

III. 

And,0  her  eyes,  her  clear  bine  eyes !    ' 

There  there,  I  see  them  now, 
As,  sparkling  at  my  verse,  they  rise 

Beoetith  her  snow-white  brow  I 

IV. 

While  on  her  gently  budding  breast, 

Which  moves  ihcm  up  and  down, 
Her  aubom  hair,  in  ringlets  rest, 

in  rich  profasion  thrown ! 
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V. 

Btit  ah  !  that  lip,  that  ruby  lip ! 

I  can  but  it  compare — 
(Of  Henna's  dew,  one  these  might  sip  !) 

To  the  op*ning  rose  most  fair! 

VI.  • 

While  thus  he  sits,  or  night  or  day,  , 

And  looks  out  on  the  lea, 
I  oft  shall  say,  though  far  away, 

Does  the  remember  me  ? 

VII. 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold" 

Her  heave  a  gentle  sigh  ! 
This  village  will  for  e'er  unfold 

"  A  rainbow  in  my  sky  !*' 

Here  the  song  ended ;  and  Glaucus,  who  had  with 
difficulty  refrained  from  laughter,  while  the  Squire 
was  singing,  now  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings, 
by  observing  in  a  jocose  manner,  "  that  the  song 
led  him  back  in  imagination  to  the  palmy  days  of 
chivalry  and  remaned ;  when  the  wandering  min- 
strel and  Troubadour  poured  forth  their  wild  and 
impassioned  notes  in  the  attentive  ears  of  "  fair 
ladye."  Truly  the  gift  of  song  is  great !  and  right 
well  has  the  Venusian  bard  expressed  it — "  poeta 
nascitur,  non  fit." 

He  then  moved  that  a  "  copy  of  the  Squire's 
song  be  requested  for  publication."  But  our  poet 
peremptorily  refused;  at  the  same  time  quoting 
something  from  Cowper  about  "  poetic  birth"  and 
^'labors  of  their  own."  By  the  aid  of  a  good 
memory,  however,  I  have  been  enabled  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  above  verses,  which  we  hope 

"Time  shall  admire,  his  mellowing  touch  employ, 
And  mend  the  immortal  fabric,  not  destroy." 

At  a  late  hour,  having  wished  our  fair  enter- 
tainers happy  dreams,  as  we  now  do  those  who 
have  accompanied  us  thus  far,  we  wended  our  way 
home,  satisfied  with  having  added  another  to  the 
Ga/-adays  of  our  college  life. 

On  the  following  morn,  much  to  our  regret,  and, 
doubtless,  to  that  of  the  young  ladies  also,  the  Don 
and  Squire  bade  us  adieu,  and  returned  to  the  city, 
like  him  of  La-Mancha,  highly  elated  at  their '*  un- 
heard-of adventure;"  and  with  the  very  natural 
resolution,  that  this  should  not  be  their  last  evening 
in  a  New  England  village. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  S.  S. 

Sandhill t  Ga, 


LAPSUS  PENIfiSr  ' 

Even  Mr.  Alison,  one  of  the  roost  popular  and  brilliant 
writers  of  the  day,  is  sometimes  found  tripping  in  his  style. 
Referring  to  the  violent  excesses  of  the  English  opposition, 
and  their  reprehensible  palliation  of  the  crimes  of  the 
French  Jacobins,  he  says*-"  No  hesitation  need  be  felt  by 
an  English  writer  in  expressing  this  opinion,  because  the 
ablest  of  the  liberal  parly,  in  France  themselves,  admit  that 
their  partisans  in  this  county  fell  into  this  errojutnu  error.** 
l*his  is  certainly  inelegant,  tosay  nothing  of  its  incorrectness. 
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NO.   VII. 
THE  POET»S  EXPERIENCE. 

Ah !  never  yet.  hath  hmnan  hope. 

By  human  rove  been  filled, 
There  livelh  m  the  dreaming  heart 

A  longing  never  stilled. 

And  poet !  for  a  better  light, 

Thy  Boul  must  ever  yearn, 
Till  thoughts  that  had  their  birth  in  heaven 

To  heaven  shall  return. 

It  were  a  singolar  history,  the  relation  of  the 
impulses  which  prompt  individuals  to  trace  the  de- 
tails of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings.     With 
many,  doubtless  that  canour  propre  which  delights 
in  painting  itself,  has  been  the  moving  motive; 
some  have  written  from  the  lack  of  pleasaoter  occo- 
pation ;  and  a  very  few,  from  a  painful  conviction 
of  their  own  indiscretions,  or*failings,  have  wished 
to  render  them  to  others,  a  lesson  and  a  warning. 
In  neither  of  these  classes  can  I  be  included,  and 
I  can  scarcely  define  the  emotions  which  actuate 
me,  to  picture  now  some  brief  memories  of  a  life 
that  begins  to  grow  wearisome,  though  its  spring- 
time has  hardly  past.    To  you,  my  friend,  the 
guardian  angel  of  my  childhood,  the  companion  of 
my  boyish  pleasures,  the  untiring  comforter  of  my 
graver  and  sadder  years,  to  you,  Edith,  these  lines 
will  not  be  valueless,  and  where  could  I  better  lay 
my  vague  remembrances,  than  before  one  who  has 
long  and  tenderly  striven  to  render  those  recollec- 
tions happy  ?     We  are  separating  now  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  grief  at  our  parting,  mingles  a  de- 
sire to  leave  with  you  something  of  an  explanation 
of  feelings,  which  even  by  you,  have  been  occa- 
sionally misconstrued.     You  well  know  amid  what 
sad  and  humiliating  impressions  my  boyhood  passed, 
and  how  wholly  destitute  it  was  of  the  sacred  ties 
which  usually  link  the  young  heart  to  its  first  home. 
Perhaps  that  consciousness  of  loneliness  which 
came  so  early  for  me  has  tended  to  strengthen  my 
yearning  for  home  happiness,  and  my  desire  for  the 
domestic  sympathy  so  soon  denied.     I  believe  my 
character  was  prematurely  developed,  and  the  phy- 
sical defects,  under  which  I  labored,  seemed  to  de- 
bar me  from  the  natural  enjoyments  of  mj  age,  and 
served  to  sadden  and  confirm  the  reflective  cast  of 
my, temperament.    And  yet,  with  all  its  humbling 
and  keenly  felt  griefs,  my  lot  was  not  then  a  dark 
one.     It  had  hours  of  vivid  ecstasy  which  would 
have  atoned  for  trials  even  greater  than  mine,  and 
when  it  was  a  strange  pleasure  to  me  to  fancy  I 
held  spiritual  communion  with  better  and  brighter 
beings  than  those  our  mortal  eyes  may  look  on. 
I  imagined  their  presence  was  ever  around  me, 
that  they  haunted  me  in  my  nightly  dreams,  as  in 
my  waking  visions,  and  watched  with  angelic  pity 
and  more  than  human  tenderness,  over  one  on  whom 


and  heavily.  Gradually  I  lost  the  perpetual  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  debility,  and  my  mind  soQ^ht 
within  itself  fer  solace.  The  worM  of  my  silent 
thoughts  became  to  me  the  palpable  and  real— and 
actual  existence,  the  nothingness.  Education  open- 
ed resources  which  prevented  the  long  continuance 
of  depression ;  I  found  sympathy  and  companioih 
ship  among  the  poets  of  many  lands,  and  the  sweet 
shadow-realm  of  romance,  with  its  inexhaustible 
and  rapturous  delights,  unfolded  before  me  its  en- 
chanted treasures.  I  well  remember  the  eDthu:$i- 
astic  realization  of  pleasure  they  produced,  and  the 
marvellous  loveliness  of  those  untold  and  bewil- 
dering visions  which  "came  without  slumber.'* 
I  lived  a  life  of  abstraction,  lonely  and  apart ;  a  lile 
full  of  beautiful  creations,  and  brilliant  with  an 
enthusiast's  hopes.  There  were  periods  too,  when 
the  past  lent  me  a  strange  sense  of  enjoymeot, 
when  I  felt,  with  the  distinctness  of  reality,  that 
peculiar  conviction  of  a  prior  existence  which  pro- 
bably all  have  experienced.  It  came  to  me,  not 
vaguely  but  with  almost  a  visible  presence,  eo- 
wrapping  my  common  lot  with  the  mysteries  of  a 
different  world,  with  the  consciousness  of  afonoer 
life,  of  which  memory  retains  no  records,  saveibese 
momentary  glimpses,  which  serve  but  to  startle  the 
soul  with  the  knowledge  of  its  own  marvels. 

It  was  a  blessed  era  for  me,  when  the  power  of 
composition  first  gleamed  on  my  mind,  when  I  ex- 
ulted in  the  wild  impulses  of  a  new  gift,  and  hailed 
the  golden  dawning  of  a  brighter  day.    The  faciliii, 
or  perhaps  the  conviction  of  possessing  it,  rose 
upon  me  suddenly,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  w- 
curacy  with  which  I  oould  portray  emotions  iJa* 
had  hitherto  appeared  so  strangely  unutterable.  As 
this  faculty  strengthened,  I  became  ambitious,  n^ 
the  serenity  of  my  existence  was  lost.    For  awhile 
I  was  happy  in  the  mere  expression  of  my  seeni 
dreams,  and  I  indulged  unrestrainedly  in  the  wiM 
aspirations  of  a  fervent  and  suddenly  awakeoAl 
intellect.     Composition  at  length,  deepened  from 
an  impulse  to  a  passion,  and  gradually  1  grew  more 
and  more  divided  from  the  living  world  around  ntf- 
It  is  a  singular  thing,  how  little  even  those  »hJ 
love  us  best,  know  of  all  we  think  and  feel  icJ 
hope.     Even  you,  Edith,  who  watched  over  oe 
with  a  tenderness  passing  that  of  a  sister,  kne« 
nothing  of  the  delirious  excitement  which  frequeo^-r 
swayed  me ;  even  you  divined  not  the  undeKorrent 
of  morbidly  passionate  reflection,  concealed  hr  ao 
exterior  prematurely  calm  and  subdued.    A»  tfc^ 
new  promptings   were  confirmed,  my  characier 
grew  reserved,  and.  I  shrank  from  even attempi!^^' 
the  utterance  of  feelings,  whose  whole  depth  I  on 
no  words  to  tell.    I  labored  under  the  usual  consf  • 
quences  of  such  habits,  the  misconstruction  ot  B; 
motives  and  the  false  interpretation  of  my  «^"^'0* 
Often,  even  as  a  child,  have  I  borne  in  silenff- 
reproofs  which  I  did  not  deserve,  and  been  bUaied 


the  weight  of  bodily  infirmity  had  pressed  so  soon  for  coldness  and  indifference  when  mf  yonog 
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was  fu]J  to  OTerflowingr  of  an  enthusiasm  I  was  too 
proud  and  too  shy  to  display.  From  what  soarce 
these  eensarea  came,  you  know,  dear  Edith,  and  I 
need  not  ^lly  my  page  by  tracing  a  name,  whose 
sonod  has  long  been  to  us  both,  a  sorrowful  and 
forinddes  thing.  Is  it  always  the  lot  of  fervent 
kelings.  to  prore  a  grief  to  their  possessor  1  I 
sometiines  beh'eve  so,  for  they  have  been  to  me,  a 
soorce  of  trial  through  life,  and  I  owe  to  the  care- 
less condetnaation  which  greeted  and  repressed  my 
childish  impulses,  that  spirit  of  reserve  and  dis- 
tnist  uhich  has  often  darkened  my  maturer  years. 
The  reiiance  on  my  own  powers  which  attends  all 
aj  iotelieetoal  exertions,  totally  forsakes  me  where 
the  affections  are  exercised,  and  I  yearn  with  a 
visionaj7*8  fervor,  for  that  intuitive  and  compre- 
heoding  sympathy,  which  perhaps  no  tie  of  the 
earth  can  ever  bestow.  Like  all  poetical  tempera- 
nests,  mine  is  slightly  superstitious,  and  I  would 
Kt  relioqaish  for  many  material  blessings,  my  plea- 
sui  coDfideoce  in  spiritual  guardianship  and  com- 
i&fioion.  Smile  if  you  will,  Edith,  at  the  wildness 
^  my  dreamings ;  but  who  shall  say  such  faith  is 
liUerly  Tain  and  valueless,  if  it  serve  to  cheer  the 
niitary  boors  of  bodily  suffering,  and  to  raise  us 
tieyood  the  thraldom  of  humanity ;  if  it  bear  our 
ihogghts  upward,  even  for  a  moment,  from  the  cares 
vhich  soil  them,  and  open  before  us,  a  passing 
^iiiopse  of  the  beautiful  land  of  the  blest  1  O !  not 
^  growth  of  our  own  natures,  are  the  glorious 
^isma  which  visit  us;  there  are  holy  watchers 
viiboot,  prompting  the  mystery  within,  and  the 
ix^t,  who  tarns  in  childlike  credulity  from  the  com- 
iDOfl,to  the  purer  world,  is  wafted  by  angels'  wings, 
^  the  written  words  of  his  inspiration,  are  but 
^e  recorded  teachings  of  spirit-voices.  There 
^ve  been  periods  in  my  own  experience  so  full  of 
excited  emotion  without  visible  cause,  so  fraught 
vith  permanent  influences  when  I  least  expected 
them,  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  fancying  such  in- 
staotfi  the  peculiar  gift  of  some  presiding  genius. 
Boyoa remember,  Edith,  the  evening  we  attended 

the  cooeert  of  Nina  de ?  Have  you  forgotten 

how  ardently  I  praised  her  singing  and  appearance, 
<iorii)g  oor  homeward  ride,  and  how  I  accused  you 
of  ontisoal  indifference,  because  you  were  strangely 
>ad  and  quiet  ?  My  feelings  that  night  were  uncom- 
^oly  impressed  by  the  mingled  melody  and  beauty 
<^f  the  songstress,  and  her  voice  haunted  my  dreams 
*ith  its  rich  and  perfect  harmony.  My  imagina- 
ttofl  was  interested  for  the  time,  though  even  then 
^J  tenderer  thoughts  were  linked  with  another's 
^^,  ind  I  should  probably  soon  have  forgotten 
^  vWid  impression  led  by  the  Italian,  had  it  not 
^  accidentally  confirmed.  I  went,  the  following 
%)  to  Tisit  a  young  man  whose  situation  had  long 
Veiled  my  melancholy  interest.  His  was  a  sad, 
wt  common  story.  Like  many  of  his  class,  he 
had  mistaken  aspiring  for  inspiration,  and  poetical 
^thaaiasm  for  genuis.    He  bad  proved  unfortu- 


nate in  his  literary  labors,  public  criticism  had  dealt 
harshly  with  him,  and  the  sudden  disappointment 
of  his  ambition,  had  acted  fatsdly  on  one,  whose 
physical  strength  could  not  contend  with  intellec- 
tual depression.  His  health  became  feeble,  and  at 
the  period  I  first  sought  him,  he  was  beyond  the 
hope  of  permanent  recovery.  My  intimacy  with 
one  he  had  vainly  loved,  formed  a  link  between  us, 
though  I  did  not  add  to  his  grief,  by  revealing  that 
more  than  friendship  united  me  to  the  object  of  his 
early  affection. 

I  visited  him  frequently  during  the  months  we 

spent  at ,  and  the  morning  after  the  concert, 

called  at  his  residence.  He  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily ill  and  sorrowful,  and  at  his  request,  I  was 
reading  to  him,  selections  from  various  poems, 
when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  noiselessly 
opened,  and  with  a  step  whose  graceful  elasticity  I 
have  never  seen  equalled,  a  lady  approached  the 
invalid's  couch,  and  placed  some  beautiful  flowers 
on  his  pillow.  He  pressed  to  his  lips  the  fair  hand 
which  proffered  them,  and  thanked  her  with  one  of 
his  sweet  sad  smiles.  Then,  as  the  visitor  turned, 
on  his  mentioning  my  name,  I  met  the  lustrous  eyes 
of  Nina. 

If  I  had  been  dazzled  by  her  brilliancy  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  I  was  more  touched  by  her  gentle 
kindness  to  our  young  companion,  and  the  winning 
manner  in  which  she  endeavored  to  enliven  bis 
Mreariness  and  cheer  his  solitude.  She  spoke  of 
whatever  could  interest  the  sufferer  in  passing 
events,  and  at  length  opened  the  volume  from  which 
I  had  been  selecting  passages.  "  Will  you  read 
to  me  V  asked  the  invalid,  ^*  but  find  something 
sorrowful,  for  I  can  appreciate  nothing  else  now  !*' 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  glance  the  lady  gave 
me,  as  these  words  were  spoken— it  was  so  fraught 
with  eloquent  pity  and  womanly  sympathy.  She 
silently  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and 
then  read  aloud  the  few,  but  beautiful  verses  of 
K6rner's  invocation  "  In  der  NachC^ 

Her  tones  were  soft  and  musical,  and  lent  their 
own  melody  to  a  language,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  owes  its  beauty  to  the  voice  of  its  speaker. 
I  regarded  her  as  one  inspired,  and  could  have  lis- 
tened to  her  thus  for  hours. 

Yet  with  all  her  witchery,  Nina  was  far  from 
being  young,  or  regularly  handsome.  It  would 
have  been  difilcult  to  pronounce  on  her  age ;  she 
was  probably  older  than  she  appeared,  for  she  was 
an  artist  in  her  toilette,  and  years  had  bequeath- 
ed no  trace,  save  that  polished  perfection  of  man- 
ner, which  only  time  and  varied  experience  can 
bestow.  It  was  thus  we  first  met,  and  many  after 
hours  found  us  visitors  to  the  young  invalid,  from 
whom  I  learned,  that  during  his  whole  illness,  Ni- 
na's kindness  had  been  unchanging.  He  had 
formed  her  acquaintance  during  his  brief  literary 
career,  but  knew  nothing  of  her  situation  or  her 
history*  and  he  bod  attained  that  state  of  bodily 
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feebleness,  at  which,  cariosity  ceases  to  infloence. 
From  meeting  the  stranger  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  speedily  became,  as  it  were  old  friends, 
and  more  familiar  with  each  other^s  characters, 
than  would  hare  resulted  fro'loi  an  intercourse  of 
many  months,  under  different  auspices. 

You  will  perhaps,  be' surprised,  Edith,  that  T 
never  mentioned  to  you,  having  met  the  Italian  lady. 
I  scarcely  know  my  motives  for  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject at  first,  and  I  did  not  afterwards  allude  to  it, 
from  a  fear  you  would  imagine,  from  the  early  con- 
cealment, that  i  was  more  interested  than  I  was 
willing  to  confess.  This  intellectual  communion 
continued  for  several  weeks,  and  ray  fancy  was 
singularly  fascinated  by  the  graceful  mental  endow- 
ments of  the  stranger,  but  her  attracttoos  had  no 
power  over  my  gentler  feelings,  though  in  many  of 
my  upward  aspirings  she  evinced  a  sympathy  I 
have  never  found  elsewhere.  She  seemed  to  read 
my  mind,  as  it  were  an  open  book,  and  I  felt  in  her 
presence,  as  if  my  inmost  thoughts  lay  visibly  be-' 
fore  her.  I  regarded  her  as  one  highly  gifted  and 
improved,  as  strangely  captivating  in  appearance 
and  manner,  but  my  heart  was  no  longer  accessible, 
even  to  charms  like  these ;  and  when  I  compared 
her  dazzling  attractions  and  careless  independence 
of  opinion,  with  the  simpler  beauty  and  more  timid 
spirit  of  the  one  I  loved,  the  contrast  was  ever  in 
Theresa's  favor.  Yet,  Nina  had  noble  traits  and 
mental  capacities  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled, 
blended  with  a  rare  bland ness  and  suavity  which 
made  even  her  defects  seem  but  the  dark  and  essen- 
tial shading  in  the  glowing  mosaic  of  her  character. 
It  was  well  for  me  there  existed  so  wide  a  differ- 
ence in  our  ages,  and  that  I  was  strengthened  by 
the  enduring  influence  of  an  earlier  love,  or  there 
might  have  been  danger  to  me,  in  this  flattering 
and  familiar  communion  with  a  being  so  fraught 
with  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  a  woman  in  whom  art 
had  perfected  the  loveliest  endowments  of  nature. 

You  know  the  painful  event  which  marked  our 

sojourn  at ,  and  the  impetuous  grief,  whose 

Tiolence  I  could  not  restrain,  though  its  cause  was 
not  unexpected,  and  you  will  not  marvel  that  in  the 
depth  of  this  new  affliction  I  ceased  to  visit,  even 
my  suffering  friend.  Many  days  elapsed  without 
my  leaving  my  own  apartment,  and  shrouded  in  the 
dark  solitude  of  an  irreparable  sorrow,  all  lighter 
impressions  perished  from  my  memory.  I  was  one 
evening  sitting  alone,  as  usual,  holding  silent  com- 
munion with  my  mournful  thoughts.  It  was  early 
twilight,  the  passers-by  were  few  in  the  shadowed 
street  below,  and  the  stars  looked  down  pale  and  dim 
upon  the  faintly  lighted  city.  The  night  was  chilly, 
for  the  autumn  had  then  nearly  past,  and  the  fire 
in  my  room  threw  restless  and  fantastic  shadows 
aroand.  There  was  a  charm  for  me  in  the  hour 
and  its  melancholy  loneliness,  and  the  visions,  which 
in  the  busy  daylight  fold  their  pinions  and  lie  still 
within  the  heart,  now  flitted  before  me  on  spirit 


wings.  Who  has  not  felt  the  spell  of  soch  a  time  ? 
Who  has  not  lingered  in  reverie,  upon  those  haant- 
ed  momenta,  when  reflection  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
**  bridge  of  sighs"  between  light  and  darkoeas,  when 
we  turn  instinctively  from  the  palpable  and  actual 
to  the  spiritual  world  within ;  when  the^re-gleam  is 
full  of  images^  and  those  we  love  gather  arouod  as 
with  almost  a  visible  presence ;  when  in  fancy,  ve 
grasp  the  hand  never  again  to  touch  oara,hear 
voices,  that  long  ago,  have  ceased  to  speak,  and 
feel  nearer  to  those  who  have  gone  before  ostothe 
silent  land,  the  loved,  the  loving,  and  the  sadly 
missed! 

I  possess,  perhaps,  in  an  unusual  degrect  the 
power  of  withdrawing  my  mind  from  actual  thiogi, 
and  of  wanderiug  at  will  among  imagiQatire  and 
bright  creations.  To  one  who  has  loved  and  saf- 
fered — and  few  are  they,  who  have  not !  this  gift 
of  abstraction  is  no  idle  blessing,  but  a  strange  aod 
precious  link  between  the  common  world  and  the 
hidden  existence,  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  human 
heart.  As  I  rested  solitary  aod  still,  vividly  came 
the  past  with  its  dream-like  realities,  the  future, 
with  its  more  dream-like  anticipations,  to  color  mr 
fancies.  And  with  both,  blended  a  soA  tone,  ever 
answering  tenderly,  and  a  sweet  face,  looking  up 
in  love  to  mine  own. 

It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  things  in  life,  this  hoter* 
ing  of  affectionate  remembrance  and  solieitode, 
around  those  from  whom  <li6tance  divides  as.  Not 
a  single  taint  of  selfishness  sullies  such  deroted- 
ness,  not  a  stain  of  the  earth  rests  on  its  snow-iike 
purity,  but,  hallowed  by  the  sorrowful  ordeal  cf 
separation,  thought  follows  the  pathway  of  the  ab- 
sent with  angelic  guardianship,  and  there  is  boli* 
ness  in  the  watchfulness  which  looks  upward  to  the 
sky,  and  whose  only  audible  utterance  is  a  blessing 
or  a  prayer. 

I  had  been  long  indulging  the  wayward  imagi- 
nings of  this  visionary  mood,  when  I  was  interropidd 
by  the  entrance  of  a  messenger,  who  broagbt  ne 
two  letters.  One  was  from  Theresa,  for  veil  I 
knew  her  fair  familiar  writing,  and  I  greeted  it 
eagerly,  as  an  interval  longer  than  usual  bad  elapsed, 
since  the  reception  of  her  last  letter. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  grasp  a  letter  from  tba 
one  we  love,  as  we  would  clasp  a  friendly  band ; 
to  unclose  the  folds  carefully,  as  if  it  were  ynft- 
nation  to  break  the  seal  which  affection  bad  placed; 
and  then  to  pore  over  the  lines  traced  in  teoder* 
ness,  never  beheld  by  another,  but  spoken  with 
sweetest  mystery  to  our  inmost  heart  i  It  had  com 
at  last,  that  letter  sighed  and  prayed  for,  throo^ 
long  dark  hours  of  loneliness  and  giief— it  bad 
come  at  last,  and  afler  I  had  read  again  aod  a^^ 
its  words  of  kindness,  why  was  it,  that  sometbaf 
of  disappointment  succeeded  that  perusal?  I  com 
not  have  explained  whence  such  an  impressKM 
sprang,  nor  have  pointed  to  one  sentence  aa  i» 
foundation,  but  the  uaaatisfying  tone  of  the  vbulat 
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sank  on  my  mind  coldly  and  painfully.     You  know, 
Ediih,  bow  wann  and  impetuous  my  afiectioos  are, 
aod  how  deep  has  ever  been  my  yearning  fur  that 
perfect  deTOtedness  my  dreamings  paint.     It  is 
the  prevailing  fault  of  such  natures  to  be  exacting 
in  their  ties,  and  I  feel  that  the  placid  tenderness, 
which  might  render  others  blest,  would  but  make 
me  wretched.    My  early  youth,  dimmed  as  it  was 
bj  physical  infirmity  and  mental  disquietude,  pos- 
sessed yet  one  vision  of  surpassing  beauty,  one 
ideal  whose  pare  and  spiritual  loveliness,  I  wildly 
trusted  and  believed  the  future  might  shadow  forth 
asd  fdlfil.    With  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of  my 
character,  I  thought  that  vague,  haunting  image  of 
geaileness,  folly  realized  in  Theresa,  and  I  have 
lored  her,  as  only  a  poet  can  love,  the  being  he 
draperies  with  his  own  sweetest  and  fairest  imagi- 
Buiga.    She  has,  in  truth,   every  chirm   which 
jouth  and  beauty  can  impart,  and  her  feelings  are 
loiul  aod  nnsoUied,  but  calm  and  serene,  even  to  a 
defect.    1  remember  that  once,  in  the  early  days 
of  oar  attachment,  you  expressed  surprise  at  my 
Tfihemeot  admiration  of  one,  who,  though  refined 
io  taste,  had  no  claim  to  intellectual  superiority, 
»d  who,  with  all  her  girlish  attractions  mingled 
Bolbing  of  that  mental  ardor  which  so  strongly 
characterized  my  own  disposition.     You  said  hers 
vas  not  a  nature  to  satisfy  expectations  like  mine ; 
that,  qaiet  in  the  common  tenor  of  her  thoughts, 
moved  to  transient  emotion  by  very  trifles,  yet 
totally  unimaginative,  she  could  neither  share  in 
isy  aspirations,  sympathize  with  my  illusions,  nor 
comprehend  my  enjoyments.    I  answered  you  with 
alorer^a  impatience,  and  the  subject  was  never 
OKDiiooed  by  either  of  us  again.     Yet  oAen,  even 
then,  I  was  constrained  to  acknowledge,  but  unwil- 
iiogly,  even  to  myself,  that  my  dearest  anticipa- 
tions were  perishing  unfulfilled,  that  the  *Move 
v^hich  my  spirit  had  painted,'*  was  not  the  one 
vhose  reality  I  had  found.     Sometimes,  when  my 
heart  vas  overflowing  with  its  strong  tide  of  aflec- 
t^oo,  when  I  felt  almost  painfully,  the  overwhelm- 
"*?  depth  of  my  own  devotion,  her  words  have 
tiered  me  by  their  peaceful  calmness,  by  the  un- 
ruffled serenity  of  a  love,  so  widely  difierent  from 
the  fervor  shadowing  my  very  soul.    Must  it  he 
ever  thns  ]  Is  the  sweetest  creed  of  earthly  hope, 
i^^er  realized  by  earthly  beings ; — is  there  ever  in 
Qatares  like  mine,  a  void  only  to  be  filled  when 
their  mortality  hath  passed  away  1     Edith !  I  am 
veaiy  aod  disappointed,  and  yet  I  know  not  why. 
1  am  so  sad,  (or  Theresa  is  lovejy  and  gentle  and 
pore  in  thought,  but  I  look  into  the  future,  and  the 
power  of  prophecy  seems  over  me,  and  a  voice 
whispers, "  not  for  thee,  is  a  heart  so  still  and  calm, 
i  fitting  resting-place !" 

At  length,  tired  of  reflections  that  perplexed, 
vithoQt  solacing,  I  languidly  opened  the  other  let- 
ter- The  writing  was  singularly  bold  and  grace- 
^f  but  one  I  bad  never  seen  beforoi  and  on  turn- 


ing to  the  aignatare,  I  read  with  surprise,  the 
name  of  Nina.  Impatient  to  discover  what  could 
have  tempted  the  Italian  to  address  me,  I  hastily 
^anced  over  the  pages,  and  then  read  attentively, 
every  word  of  the  strange,  but  characteristic  pro- 
duction. It  was  written  in  English  with  the  flow- 
ing ease  and  accuracy  which  bespoke  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  language,  and  its  lines  fraught 
with  the  lofty  spirit  and  fearlessness  of  opinion 
which  distinguished  the  stranger,  were  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  timid,  reserved  tone  of  Theresa's 
words.    It  concluded  thus : 

'*  Do  not  misinterpret  my  motives  in  addressing 
yon,  nor  wrong  me  by  attributing  to  one  unworthy 
impulse,  the  interest  which  has  prompted  this  letter. 
I  am  well  aware,  your  national  prejudices  would 
condemn  it,  that  even  in  your  eyes,  it  may  seem 
worse  than  imprudent;  but  I  have  been  reared 
under  warmer  skies,  where  such  impressions  are 
less  rigid,  and  there  is  not  a  single  emotion  con- 
nected with  this  step,  which  could  call  a  blush  to 
the  purest  cheek.  I  think  of  you  kindly,  but  I 
have  outlived  the  time,  when  afiTection  is  passion, 
and  my  dreams  of  love,  have  long  ago  been  "  dream- 
ed out.''  There  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  solici- 
tude you  have  excited,  for  the  inherent  enthusiasm 
of  my  disposition,  circumstances  have  changed  in 
its  tendencies,  and  it  now  brightens  the  intellect, 
but  has  ceased  to  warm  the  heart,  I  would  but 
be  your  friend,  and  sometimes  hold  communion 
with  you,  to  give  the  counsel  of  one,  who  knows 
the  worid  only  too  well.  Your  character,  its  im- 
passioned aspirations,  its  exacting  requirements, 
attracted  me  from  the  first,  and  your  poetic  ardor 
reminded  me  of  that  I  once  possessed.  There 
was  too,  another  link  between  us,  for  you  singu- 
larly resemble  in  appearance  and  temperament,  one 
whom  I  loved,  as  the  heart  never  loves  again.  The 
fires  of  that  young  illusion,  have  died  into  ashes, 
and  yet,  if  it  comforts  me  now,  to  recall  its  beauty— 
if  it  brings  me  a  solace,  to  trace  the  faint  resem- 
blance of  a  reality  which  is  no  longer  my  friend ! 
blame  me  not,  and  grant  this  feeble  consolation  to 
a  spirit,  which,  with  all  its  lauded  brilliancy,  has 
many  moments  of  unutterable  grief!  I  know — it 
matters  not  how — much  of  your  brief  history,  and 
I  shall  watch  with  earnest  anxiety  over  your  future 
wanderings.  Unless  I  am  sure  that  you  need  my 
presence,  we  shall  never  meet  again,  and  ignorant 
of  my  movements,  you  cannot  reply  to  the  letters 
I  shall  send  you,  and  such  is  my  desire.  If  you 
will  repay  my  interest  in  your  welfare,  with  a  kind 
recollection  of  me,  when  your  sonl  is  sorrowful,  and 
when  you  painfully  realize  the  insuflSciency  of  your 
ties  of  love,  if  you  will  remember  with  something 
uf  sympathy,  that  mine  have  all  been  rudely  broken, 
it  will  bring  me  a  pleasant  consciousness,  to  feel  I 
have  awakened  in  a  young  heart,  a  gentle  thought 
for  my  own  youth.  Arthur,  you  must  endeavor  to 
learn  contentment,  and  to  dispel  those  wild  antici- 
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pations  of  perfect  happiness;  which  served'  but  to 
render  you  neglectful  of  calmer,  but  existing  bless- 
ings. There  are  minds,  which  the  world  never, 
even  temporarily,  satisfies,  which  pleasure  wearies, 
and  ambition  only  desecrates.  Yours  is  one  of 
these,  and  mine  was  ;  but  I  have  found  comfort  in 
the  faith  of  my  land,  which  appeals  most  forcibly 
to  such  natures,  and  that  faith  will  never  be  yours. 
My  friend!  your  genius  will  not  bestow  peace; 
the  beautiful  visions  of  the  poet,  have  their  home 
in  heaven,  and  as  their  brightness  shines  upon  him, 
it  serves  but  to  bewilder  him  with  the  mystery  of 
loveliness,  and  to  cast  shadows  across  his  path. 
Be  patient  and  hopeful,  and  now,  for  awhile,  fare- 
well !" 

Ah !  Edith,  had  Theresa  spoken  to  me  with  half 
tfiis  stranger^s  earnestness  how  much  happier  would 
have  been  my  thoughts ! 

Yoa  know  it  was  my  father's  wish  that  our  mar- 
riage should  not  take  place  until  the  expiration  of 
two  years ;  a  request  probably  arising  from  his  own 
fatal  experience,  and  a  desire  that  time  should  test 
our  constancy  while  we  had  still  the  privilege  of 
change. 

Under  different  circumstances  I  might  have 
deeply  regretted  this  delay,  but  Theresa  has  yield- 
ed to  it  so  tranquilly,  that  I  acknowledge  the  pru- 
dence of  the  ordeal,  and  cease  to  lament  its  neces- 
sity. During  those  years,  it  was  his  wish  that  I 
should  travel,  and  now,  with  my  silent  troubles  for 
companions,  I  go  my  lonely  way. 

Why  is  it,  dear  one,  that  farewell  is  so  hard  to 
be  spoken  1  Why  is  it,  that  I  have  the  fortitude  to 
leave  you  for  my  pilgrimage  beyond  the  seas,  yet 
cannot  bear  to  feel  your  parting  clasp,  to  hear  your 
tearful  words,  to  give  your  sweet  sad  face,  the  long, 
last  look  for  years  t  Yet,  it  is  thns,  and  I  must  de- 
part with  the  sorrowful  sound  nnnttered.  Write  to 
me  of  Theresa,  as  you  would  speak  of  a  friend, 
kindly,  but  candidly,  and  tell  me  all  you  would  have 
said  in  that  voice  whose  gentleness  I  shall  pine  for 
80  grievously.  These  are  strange  sensations  which 
come  over  us,  when  we  are  leaving  those  we  hold 
dear,  to  see  them  no  more  for  many  months.  It 
seems  as  if  love  becomes  fonder  when  its  daily  ex- 
pression is  lost,  and  all  that  made  communion  beau- 
tiful returns  to  make  absence  darker. 

Edith !  my  soul  grows  sorrowful  as  it  parts  with 
thee !  What  can  I  say  to  thee,  of  all  I  tearfully 
and  gratefully  feel  1  Never,  before,  have  I  been 
beyond  thy  counsel,  and  without  the  blessing  of 
thy  sisterly  care ;  how  I  shall  miss  thee,  when  the 
dim  night  closeth,  and  thoughts  of  home  are  busy 
with  me !  I  will  not  bid  thee  to  recall  me  tenderly  : 
it  were  to  wrong  the  intensity  of  thy  love,  to  doubt 
the  kindness  of  thy  memory.  But  I  wiU  bid  thee 
pray  for  the  wanderer,  that  his  yearnings  may  be 
stilled  and  his  spirit  find  its  rest.  Let  the  presence 
of  thy  prayer  go  with  me,  and  I  shall  not  be 
^ne. 


Peace  be  around  thee,  purest  and  dearest  one ! 
the  peace  thou  hast  so  oAen  brought  to  him,  who 
may  hold  it  to  his  heart  no  longer ! 

Jane  Taylo«  W . 

CkUicothe^  Ohio. 


SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE. 

VOL  ONE,  HARPER  AND  BROTHERS .'  NEW- YORK  1  1^13. 

This,  we  think,  is  destined  to  be  a  story  of  great 
popularity  In  our  country,  as  it  has  been  in  England. 
It  is  a  narrative  of  extraordinary  events,  colored 
and  adorned  by  the  lively  and  graceful  fancy  of  it^ 
English  editor,  Miss  Jane  Porter.  The  American 
edition  is  abridged  and  revised,  which  will  add  to 
its  attraction,  by  excluding  much  matter  uninterest- 
ing to  the  lover  of  story-reading,  and  giying  it  a 
more  inviting  size  and  shape.  Edward  Seaward, 
at  an  early  age, — about  the  close  of  the  year  1733, 
is  shipwrecked  on  his  passage  from  Jamaica  to  the 
Balize.  The  captain  and  crew  abandon  thefcasel 
during  the  height  of  the  gale,  leaving  Seaward  and 
his  young  wife  blocked  up  in  the  cabin,  and  are 
never  more  heard  of.  The  return  of  high  water 
with  a  wind  off*  shore,  forces  the  vessel  (compara- 
tively uninjured)  off"  the  reef  on  which  she  has 
struck,  and  by  hoisting  the  jib  and  coasting  along 
shore.  Seaward  at  length  contrives  to  run  the  ves- 
sel into  a  little  creek  or  inlet,  where  he  secures  her 
with  ropes  to  the  trees. 

We  have  examined  the  map,  and  find  laid  down 
in  the  latitude  and  longitude  given  by  Seaward, 
some  rocky  islets,  called  ''  Las  Serenas,"  sor- 
rounded  by  reefs  and  shoals,  and,  we  suppose,  qd* 
inhabited,  as  we  can  find  them  in  the  books  ooly 
noted  as  dangers  to  the  mariner.  Seaward,  botr- 
ever,  found  a  delicious  climate,  good  water,  and 
some  productive  soil.  By  planting  the  seeds  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  brought  in  the  brig  from 
Jamaica,  subsisting  in  the  meanwhile  npoa  the 
stores  of  the  vessel,  he  soon  obtained,  with  the 
addition  of  iguanas,  (a  large  and  very  palatable  spe- 
cies of  lizard,)  turtle  and  fish,  a  plentiful  supply  (^ 
necessary  food.  Blessed  with  a  strong  miod^  a 
vigorous  body,  a  never  failing  trust  in  God ;  and, 
cheered  and  animated  by  the  counsel  and  examp^ 
of  his  most  sweet  wife,  he  lived  six  months  upon 
the  otherwise  uninhabited  island,  a  period  of  qiaI* 
loyed  happiness  without  a  fear,  a  care,  or  scarcely 
an  inconvenience.  The  reader  is  struck  with  sur- 
prise to  see  how  every  thing  seems  to  spring  or< 
as  it  were,  to  meet  his  wants ;  and  be  learns  that 
almost  every  thing  needful  for  a  man's  support,  and 
even  comfort,  is  to  be  found  among  tbe  stores  of  a 
well-fitted  ship.  Subjects  are  now  added  to  bis 
little  dominion  by  the  arrival  of  a  canoe  with  i<i^^ 
or  five  male  and  female  negroes,  the  sarrit «s  o^ 
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the  wieek  of  a  Spanish  schooner.  They,  true  to 
ikir  habits,  are  willing  to  serve,  and  he  gOTerns 
them  with  a  simple  but  comprehensive  wisdom, 
which  strikes  us  as  the  strangest  thing  in  the  book. 
We  have  attributed  it,  cither  to  the  coloring  of 
Miss  Porter,  or  to  Seaward*8  habitual  intercourse 
with  his  Creator,  who  put  it  into  his  heart  to  do 
right. 

Jo  February,  1735,  an  American  schooner  is 
drjren  in  by  a  Spanish  Guarda  Costa,  who  is  afraid 
to  follow  her  in  among  the  shoals.    From  that  hour, 
the  charm  of  the  book  is  broke  ;  Seaward  begins 
the  every  day  intercourse  with  his  species,  and  one 
reads  only  to  finish   the  story.     The  American 
editor  has  well  observed  "  that  the  great  charm  and 
interest  of  the  book,  center  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  simple  Crusoe-like 
life  of  Sir  Edward  and  his  Eliza,  in  which  they 
exhibit  the  rare  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  two 
loTing  hearts,  needing  nothing  for  their  happiness 
bat  communion  with  their  God   and  with  each 
other. *^    Seaward  employs  the  American  to  carry 
hiffl,  with  an  immense  amount  of  treasure,  which 
he  had  found  buried  in  the  sides  of  a  natural  cave, 
and  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  deposited 
there,  years  before,  by  the  Bucaneers  of  the  Spanish 
maio,  to  Jamaica.     There  he  charters  a  vessel, 
employs  mechanics  and  laborers,  purchases  neces- 
saries, and  commences  regular  colonization.     In 
July,  1736,  he  visits  England,  where  he  endeavors 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  these  islands  from  the  Govern- 
Qieat,  and  we  are  presented  with  a  curious  account 
of  the  bribery  and  corruption  necessary  to  success 
io  iD%tters  of  this  sort  during  the  ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole :  for  instance,  "  Now,  Mr.  Sea- 
ward," said  Mr.  Perry,  "I  hate  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion of  all  shapes,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
you  are  of  the  same  mind ;  but  when  you  take  this 
card,  you  must  give  a  crown  to  the  porter  at  the 
^te,  another  to  the  bardeur  in  the  great  hall,  and 
half  a  guinea  to  the  servant  in  waiting,  who  will 
show  you  into  the  secretary's  room ;  and  when  you 
present  him  (I  mean  the  secretary)  the  card,  put  a 
coQple  of  guineas  into  his  hand  wrapped  up  in  a 
clean  piece  of  paper  saying,  sir,  I  will  thank  you 
to  gire  this  to  those  to  whom  I  have  given  so  much 
trouble."    And  again.    After  an  unsuccessful  in- 
lenriew  with  Sir  Robert,  Seaward  is  visited  by  a 
•lackall  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Powis,  who  strives  to 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  to 
CQsure  success,  when  the  following  conversation 
eosues :  *»  Well,  you  have  had  ap  interview  with 
%  Robert,  and  it  terminated  just  as  I  would  have 
anticipated."     **  And  how  do  you  know  how  it  ter- 
aioated,  Mr.  Powis  1"  I  replied.    "  On  your  honor, 
Mr.  Seaward,  you  will  never  disclose  any  commu- 
nication I  may  make  to  you,  and  I  will  tell  you 
niore  than  you  could  suppose.     You  won  on  my 
friendship  the  first  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  at  Mr.  Child's,  and  I  am  anxious  to  serve 


you.  The  minister  has  two  ears,  which,  perhaps, 
yoQ  may  think  a  very  foolish  observation.  You 
did  not  speak  to  him  through  the  right  ear,  although 
I  understand  you  were  very  impressive,  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  he  said,  *  I  must  know  something 
more  of  this  young  man  ;  I  should  not  like  him  for 
an  enemy.'  But  this  sort  of  Pufiendorff  reasoning 
with  a  prime  minister  wont  do,  my  friend ;  there- 
fore, if  you  desire  to  gain  your  point,  be  advised 
by  me ;  lower  your  tone  and  get  the  right  ear  of  the 
prime  minister,  which,  by-the-by,  he  does  not  wear 
on  his  own  head,  having  there  only  the  left  and 
tother  ear."  Mr.  Powis  seemed  to  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  this  matter  of  the  right  ear^  that,  cou- 
pling it  with  what  the  secretary  had  said  about 
making  a  friend  of  some  one  "  who  had  the  ear  of 
the  minister,"  I  really  began  to  believe  there  was 
an  auricular  pivot  somewhere,  on  which  alone  this 
business,  and  perhaps  all  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
could  favorably  turn.  "  But,"  resumed  Mr.  Powis, 
*'  you  have  not  yet  promised  to  keep  inviolably 
what  I  may  impart  to  you."  '*  I  faithfully  promise," 
I  replied.  "Do  you  remember,"  he  continued, 
"  what  passed  between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
you  at  the  interview  V*  "  I  certainly  do  remember 
the  substance  of  it,"  I  replied.  "  Is  that  anything 
like  it  ?"  he  asked,  putting  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
my  hands.  After  reading  it  attentively,  "  it  is  the 
very  words,"  I  said ;  ''you  astonish  me  Mr.  Powis  ; 
how  is  thisi  there  was  no  person  in  the  room." 
"  You  are  right,"  he  replied,  '*  there  was  no  one 
in  the  roomy  but  Sir  Robert  and  yourself,  but  there 
is  a  listening  door,  or  rather  a  person  within  hear- 
ing behind  a  door,  who  takes  down,  verbatim,  the 
conversation  held  with  every  one  admitted  to  an 
audience !  and  this  is  one  of  the  minister's  vouchers 
for  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  his  conduct 
which  he  always  keeps.  And  I  do  believe  he  is 
an  honest  man  and  means  right,"  continued  Mr. 
Powis ;  "  but  he  is  so  beset  and  finds  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  managing  parliament,  that  he  must  pre- 
serve appearances,  however  ready  he  maybe,  under 
the  rose,  to  grant  through  other  channels  any  thing 
for  a  hope  of  parliamentary  services" — (this  last 
sentence,  we  are  free  to  admit,  we  don't  understand 
a  word^  oO^"  ^^^  indeed  he  is  so  hard  driven  iu 
this  way,  that  he  has  been  necessitated  to  establish 
a  sort  of  fund,  which  is  fed  by  such  moans  as  I 
have  hinted  at,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  votes 
from  that  quarter  of  the  world  '  from  whence,*  as 
the  Psalmist  says,  '  promotion  cometh,'  and  tho 
treasurer  of  this  fund  is  the  person  who  has  his 
right  ear. 

This  is  very  like  the  man  who  said,  **  that  every 
man  had  his  price,"  and  his  crooked  policy  was 
well  rebuked  by  honest  Mrs.  Seaward,  who  said, 
"  There  is  no  point,  Mr.  Powis,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  singleness  of 
purpose,  without  which  all  is  perplexity  ending  in 
remorse  ;  and  if  Sir  Robert  Walpole  cannot  man- 
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age  parliament  in  any  other  way  tfaan  you  have  ex- 
plained, he  must  be  both  a  foolish  and  a  wicked 
man." 

Seaward  refused  to  tickle  the  right  ear,  and  the 
patent  was  only  granted  by  the  minister,  after  he 
found  that  he  was  rich  and  likely  to  be  influential, 
for  Mrs.  Seaward  had  obtained  the  favor  of  the 
queen  by  a  present  of  some  splendid  gold  tissue,  a 
portion  of  the  spoils  of  the  Bucaneers.  Seaward 
was  knighted  and  went  back  to  his  islands  in  1737, 
wher*e  he  remained  till  1744,  when  he  returned  and 
purchased  estates  in  England.  In  1749,  in  spite  of 
Sir  Edward^s  earnest  remonstrances,  his  posses- 
sions were  turned  over  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
cc^onists  were  removed  and  settled  on  the  Mos- 
quito shore,  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  the  Sea- 
ward Islands  is  a  blank. 


A  MEMORY. 


Her  feiituret  wore  a  pensiveness 

In  childhood*^  wildest  days ; 
A  beuuty  most  serenely  saq 

Dwelt  in  her  earnest  gaze. 
And  rarely  from  her  lovely  lips 

The  silvery  laughter  rang; 
And  chosen  for  their  roournfulness. 

Were  the  simple  songi  she  sang. 

The  thought  was  very  beautiful 

That  rested  on  her  brow , 
With  something  of  a  spirit  light — 

Like  sunset  upon  snow. 
She  seldom  spoke  ;  although  her  words 

Were  soft  and  sweet  to  near, 
And  her  voice  was  like  a  summer  bird's, 
/  So  plaintive  and  so  clear. 

Her  thoughts  were  full  of  tenderness, 

For  every  living  thin* — 
And  oh  I  fur  her,  what  depth  of  love 

In  human  hearts  did  spring ! 
Her  life  was  like  a  pleasant  dream, 

Mysterious  and  brief- 
She  never  knew  a  single  care ; 

Ours  only,  was  the  grief  1 

She  lingered  till  the  roses  came. 

Then  with  the  roses  died ; 
Ah  !  never  can  the  place  be  filled 

Now  vacant  by  our  side ! 
But  she  hath  found  the  brighter  land 

Whe;t)  flowers  do  not  fade, 
O !  not  for  spirits  pure  as  hcr*s. 

This  world  of  our's  was  made  ! 

Chilicoihe,  Ohio,  Janb  Taylok  W- 
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History  of  Conorcss;  exhibiting  a  classification  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
from  March  4th,  1789,  to  March  3rd,  1793 ;  embracing  the 
first  term  of  the  Administration  of  General  Washington. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  dc  Blanchard~1843. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  a  classification  of 
the  measures  brought  liefore  Congress,  witbin  this  period. 
The  subjects  are  all  classified  and  arranged  and  divided 
into  chapters  to  facilitate  references.  This  work  is  an  ex- 
periment, it  being  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to  follow  it 


up,  with  a  like  compendium  of  Congressional  prooeediais, 
should  encouragement  sufficient  be  held  out  It  it  refrenh^ 
ing  to  look  back  to  the  proceeding  of  these  times,  sod  to 
see  abundant  evidence  of  the  order  and  deeorom  with  which 
they  were  conducted.  They  contrast  strikingly  with  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  day.  The  work  is  a  valoable  and 
useful  one,  presenting,  as  it  does,  the  history  of  our  early 
legislative  proceedings. 

Dk  YbRA  JaDICII  JURATORUM  ORIGINS  NaTURA  Et  IN- 
DOLE. Diasertaiio  mauguraUt  quam  if/aftn  jviscwtvi'i- 
rum  ordmi  m  abna  literarum  UnmersUatt  Riqierto—Cvofa 
Hadelbergetui  ad  Oradum  Doctan*  twnmn  in  Jvt  Cnili 
ei  Canonico  honoret  rite  obtinendos  tvbmisit  Audor  Th^rma 
Caute  Reynoldst  Carolina:  Amertcamu.  Hcidelberp: 
1642,  pp.  90. 

We  heartily  subscribe  to  the  opinion  expressed  io  the 
May  number  of  the  Law  Journal,  that  "this  Disscrtatioo, 
which  is  written  in  Latin,  bears  moat  gntifying  testimooj 
to  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  author ;"  and,  we  addoor 
belief,  that  the  same  active  spirit  which  has  led  him  to  Mtk, 
in  the  fountains  of  ancient  learning,  the  true  origin  of  aa 
institution,  which  is  justly  said  "to  be  moieinstiDclmib 
the  spirit  of  freedom  than  any  thing  which  bss  prDcoed^d 
from  the  Campus  Martius  or  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,"  will 
lead  him  to  eminence  in  the  profession  which  we  noikr- 
stand  he  has  selected  for  the  field  of  his  future  exenioos- 
He  will  manifestly  bring  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
Common  Law,  a  mind  well  trained  and  disciplined,  aad  » 
indomitable  peraeveranee  ;  qualifications,  without  whtrb, 
success  is  hopeless  ;  while  in  the  rich  store  of  classic  bre 
which  he  has  acquired,  he  will  oonstaotly  realise  the  tnit^ 
of  TuUy's  flowing  eulogium :  **  Hsbc  studio  sdoleaoeDiiaiD 
alunt,  aenectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  ornaot,  adrenis 
perfugium  ac  solatium  prasbent;  delectant  domi,  doq  iopf- 
diunt  foris ;  pemoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rustics- 
tur." 

Experience  has  induced  us  to  doabk  whether  io  nen 
questions  of  property,  some  modifications  might  liot  be 
usefully  introduced  in  the  trial  by  Jury  in  our  owb  Statr. 
so  as  to  dispense  with  the  requisition  of  entire  aaaoim.>; 
in  the  panel.  But  where  life  or  liberty  is  involved,  we 
should  be  extremely  reluctant  to  admit  of  any  chaD|r,hov- 
ever  slight,  in  the  present  system  of  Jury  trial,  and  fall; 
concur  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Reyndda — "illnd  vero  tempoa. 
quo  nostri  Jurati  indignos  fide  se  ostenderint,  reipo'^ 
liberlatique  ruinam  minitari  servitutisque  commerita (^uc'i 
prscuraorem  fore  aHiitramnr." 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Reynolds  baa  it  ^ 
contemplation  to  make  the  metropolis  of  Viig isia  kis  per- 
manent abode.  More  than  four  yean  since,  be  was  oneof 
the  Alumni  of  our  State  University,  at  the  age  of  aiiif^ 
and  the  interrening  time  has  been  employed  io  attroi:4 
three  of  the  best  schools  of  Germany,  ending  his  sciwla-'tjc 
career  at  Heidelberg — whose  high  honors  he  has  borrM  tt| 
his  nstive  country.  We  sincerely  wish  him  a  saccevfiil 
career. 

ParU  No.*s  8  and  9  of  Alison^s  charming  History  of  F< 
rope — and  parts  A,  5  and  6  of  Shakspeaie,  ffooi  tbe  p^ 
of  the  Messrs.  Harper— and  parts  7  and  8  of  Mttrr*y*«  Ki» 
cyclopiedia  of  Geography, — Lea  and  Blanehard.  Pbilwiw 
phia,  have  been  laid  on  our  table,  by  HessfS.  Smiib.  DnS" 
ker  and  Morris. 

The  interest  of  Alison's  History,  is  kept  op  with  hi  »t* 
mirable  style— and  the  ralue  of  the  Geographical  tt>^'^ 
pssdii  loses  nothing  as  the  work  advances. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  MESSENGER.     If  i«»P.roTement  in  these  were  desirable  or jjjracti- 

cable,  It  would  be  aimed  at.    .Sabscnbera  shall  cer- 


ADOtber  namber  of  the  Messenger  comes  to  greet 
yoQ;  but  under  different  auspices.  The  hope  is 
indulged,  that  its  srriiral  is  always  welcomed  with 
I  smile  of  satisfactioD.  But  the  questioo  most 
occar  to  yoa,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  its  passing 
icto  other  hands  t  This  is  an  important  inquiry,  in- 
voking the  interest  of  yoarselves,  of  the  Editor,  and 
of  the  Doble  cause  which  sent  the  Messenger  forth. 
For  ibe  Editor,  boasting  would  neither  be  conge- 
Dill  to  his  taste,  nor  profitable  to  his  enterprise. 
Prumises  and  resolves  you  might  deem  of  very 
little  coDseqaence,  whilst  uncertainty  hung  over 
their  folfilment.  But  uncertainty  must  hang  over 
ever  J  such  undertaking,  and,  though  the  fondest 
loticipations  are  so  often  disappointed,  the  Editor, 
trjsiiog  to  that  love  of  Literature,  which  has  hitherto 
appreciated  and  sustained  the  Messenger,  enters 
opoo  his  duties,  with  confidence  and  pride.  Un- 
worthy fears  and  an  ignoble  calculation  of  pecu- 
Qiary  adrantage  might  now  lead  to  the  injury,  if 
Ci'i  the  overthrow,  of  the  work.  But  our  people 
^  too  liberal  and  high-minded  to  indulge  the 
one,  or  make  the  other.  Utilitarian  as  they  cer- 
tiinlj  aod  properly  are,  they  estimate  too  highly 
^  Uessiogs  of  Literature  and  Science,  to  closely 
cilcolate  what  equivalent  they  get  for  their  money. 
^i^use  intelligence  and,  its  attendant,  virtue, 
tlrotighoot  society ;  and  good  will  be  achieved, 
vbich  the  value  of  no  amount  of  treasure  can  equal. 
Wherever  the  Messenger  h^s  gone,  it  has  borne 
^od  morality,  valuable  instruction  and  pure  and 
exalted  aeotimcnt.  If  these,  its  characteristics,  can 
^  preserved,  will  not  you  continue  its  friends  I 
For  the  sake  of  the  blessings,  which  these  confer, 
^^1  joa  not  give  it  your  aid,  that  the  community 
i^^y  stiU  receive  them  1  How  the  Messenger  will 
It^reafier  maintain  its  former  elevated  standard, 
^^M  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  its  own  des- 
'i'')y,  the  future  alone  can  unfold.  Having  em- 
^fl^ed  io  it,  I  shall  use  every  exertion  to  keep  it 
^oit,  a  thing  of  beauty,  adorned  with  gems  and 
Isdeo  with  treasures  of  the  mind.  Until  the  trial 
u  made,  I  can  only  commend  it  to  the  generosity 
^  liberality  hitherto  so  bountifully  extended,  and 
tcimmit  it  to  its  fate.  It  may  not  be  impertinent, 
liovever,  in  assuming  the  high  responsibility,  which 
'  feel  to  have  devolved  upon  me,  to  present  a  few 
oWrvatioos,  as  to  the  plan  contemplated,  under 
appropriate  heads. 

rOBM  AMD  STTbC. 

The  neat  and  beautiful  form  and  execution,  fbr 
»hich  the  work  is  coDspieuoaB,  will  be  preserved* 
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taioly  have  the  benefit  of  any  improvement,  which 
ingenuity  can  devise,  or  art  accomplish.  A  fair 
eye-feasting  rind  is  no  objection,  when  there*s  lu- 
scious fruit  within.  Yet  the  substance  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  shadow,  nor  will  it  be  forgotten, 
that,  in  men  and  things,  a  nice  exterior  is  no  guar- 
anty of  inward  excellence  and  purity. 

SUBJECTS. 

The  usual  variety  of  subjects  will  be  maintained. 
The  work  should  be  a  little  world  of  letters,  filled 
with  the  hills,  mountains  and  vales,  of  ornamental 
and  practical  Science  and  the  meads,  flowers,  per- 
fume and  dewdrops  of  Literature.  Favorite  genii 
will  be  called  to  preside  over,  improve  and  decorate 
each  department.  Longer  and  more  numerous  no- 
tices of  new  works  will  be  inserted,  and  able  reviews 
of  the  most  valuable  introduced,  as  oAen  as  they 
can  be  procured.  The  aid  of  our  critics  and  scho- 
lars will  be  most  thankfully  received,  in  this  de- 
partment. Reviews  are  not  only  the  ipost  useful, 
but  the  most  entertaining  class  of  compositions, 
more  spicy,  more  varied  and  containing  more  in- 
formation of  the  progress  of  letters.  At  the  same 
time,  that  they  elevate  the  periodical  and  remnne- 
rate  its  patrons,  they  impart  great  benefits  to  the 
writer,  by  improving  his  judgment  and  taste,  in- 
citing him  to  reflection  and  impressing  knowledge 
deeply  on  his  mind.  The  beauties,  the  power,  the 
truths  of  a  work  are  more  readily  discerned  by  the 
liberal  reviewer ;  and,  all  carelessness  and  inatten- 
tion being  banished,  by  the  object  he  has  in  view, 
his  thoughts  are  concentrated,  and  his  faculties 
kept  in  free  and  healthful  exercise.  The  very 
cheapness  of  books  now  renders  able  reviews  the 
more  desirable.  It  is  true,  the  originals  are  more 
easily  procured,  but  books  are  greatly  multiplied, 
and  their  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  is  still  great,  and 
their  contents  voluminous.  As  often  as  we  can 
present  the  pith  and  substance  of  any  work,  which 
its  cost,  or  bulk,  or  his  own  occupations  would  pre- 
vent a  subscriber  from  perusing,  he  will  credit  the 
Messenger,  by  nearly  the  price  of  the  book  and  by 
the  pleasure  he  has  derived. 

CONTRIBirrORS. 

The  Editor  doubts  not  that  he  will  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  many  valuable  contributors,  to 
whose  pens  the  Messenger  stands  so  much  indebted. 
The  work  has  been,  nearly  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment, entirely  dependent,  for  its  matter,  npon  con- 
tributors. The  list  of  these  has  become  quite  ex- 
tended and  embraces  the  names  of  many  ripe  scho- 
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lars  a  nd  elegant  writers.  A  continuation  of  their  fa- 
vors  is  here  invoked.  Whilst  voluntary  contribu- 
tions have  been  liberally  afforded,  the  Messenger  has 
not  been  sustained  by  these  alone.  The  Editor  pro- 
poses, if  he  meet  with  sufficient  enconragement  to 
do  sculp  call  learning  and  genius  to  his  pages ;  and, 
like  tne  conductors  uf  the  eminent  English  periodi- 
cals, to  enlist  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day.  This 
will  be  expensive;  but,  *  henever  the  public  patronage 
will  justify  it,  it  shall  be  done.  It  will  be  done  imme- 
diately, within  such  limits  as  the  Editor  can  afford. 
It  has  been  beautifully  and  truly  said,  that "  fame  is  a 
dowerless  virgin,  whom  one  must  wed  from  love  and 
not  from  lucre  ;^*  yet,  there  are  many  gifted  ones, 
whose  aspirations  beat  high  for  fame,  who  are  forced 
to  live  by  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  which  will 
secure  their  hearts'  desire.  Their  genius  must 
bring  them  bread,  as  well  as  immortality.  Many 
of  the  most  eminent  writers,  of  the  present  and 
past  times,  have  commenced  their  literary  career, 
in  the  columns  of  penny  papers.  As  one  of  the 
latest  cases,  may  be  cited  that  of  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth, now  Mrs.  Taney,  one  of  the  most  popular,  pure 
and  useful  of  present  English  writers.  Though 
deaf  and  dumb,  she  maintained  herself,  her  children 
and  her  first  brutal  husband,  by  her  pen.  The  annals 
of  Literature  abound  with  poverty,  as  much  as  with 
genius.  It  is  not  to  disparage  talent,  then,  that  we 
propose  to  draw  it,  by  pecuniary  interest,  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  periodical. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MBSSBNOBB. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  Messenger  has 
already  improved  the  Literature  of  the  South. 
Where  has  it  gone,  that  more  has  not  been  read, 
and,  of  necessity,  from  the  character  of  its  con- 
tents, more  learnt  %  To  the  absorbed  student,  it 
furnishes  refreshment  and  relaxation,  and  even 
food  for  his  studious  moods.  It  delights  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  scholar,  by  the  evidence  which 
it  gives  of  a  taste  for  polite  Literature,  and  is 
a  receptacle  for  the  polished  stores  of  his  mind. 
It  entices  the  idle  and  indolent  to  the  fountains 
of  knowledge;  and,  by  the  variety,  beauty  and 
utility  of  its  contents,  amuses,  cheers  and  im- 
proves all  who  read  it.  The  benefits,  which  it  con- 
fers, will  be  multiplied  in  future.  .  For  several 
years,  after  the  tree  is  planted,  it  yields  no  fruit ; 
and  its  first  bearings  are  small  and  often  immature ; 
but,  when  its  branches  spread,  from  year  to  year, 
its  stores  increase  and  repay  the  owner  for  his  care. 
The  Messenger  has  now  Just  attained  the  point  of 
diffusing  good.  She  has  awakened  the  energies  of 
inert  talent,  polished  the  style  of  vigorous  pens,  and 
raised  up  a  large  class  of  intelligent  readers,  to  re- 
ward and  encourage  their  efforts.  Shall  this  Mes- 
senger bird,  sbeding  blessings  from  her  wings,  be 
refused  the  continued  support  of  any,  who  have 
succored  her,  just  at  a  time*  too,  when  she  is  en- 
largiog  her  flight  and  bearing  on  her  f^aions  th^ 


reward  of  the  care  and  kindness  she  has  received! 
Sball  she  not  rather  be  invited  to  pleasant  bomeB 
and  quiet  retreats,  to  which  she  has  never  yet 
found  her  way,  and  there  be  permitted  to  fill  friendly 
hearts  and  minds,  with  the  melody  of  her  song  and 
the  richness  of  her  gifts ! 

FINANCIAL. 

The  terms  of  the  Messenger  will  remain  the 
same  as  at  present.     The  pressure,  under  which 
the  whole  country  has  groaned,  has  not  kept  its 
heavy  hand  from  Literary  Enterprises,    Even  edu- 
cation itself  has  been  greatly  abridged  and  impeded, 
by  our  pecuniary  embarrassments.    Oar  schools 
and  colleges  have  been  thinned,  and  it  could  cot  be 
expected  that  periodicals  would  escape.    RelTench- 
ment,  necessary  to  such  a  vast  number,  has  cut 
down  the  subscribers*  list.    But,  by  the  indostrv  aod 
economy  of  a  resolute  and  honest  people,  the  debts 
of  the  country  are  nearly  paid,  and  it  may  be  pro- 
claimed with  confidence  and  exultation,  that  "the 
times  are  getting  better."    The  foreign  debt  is 
nearly  paid,  though  it  amounted  to  millions.    Ou 
home  debt,  too,  is  nearly  cancelled  by  Bankrupt 
Laws  and  actual  payments.     It  is  true,  that  by  the 
Bankrupt  law,  the  creditors  lost  a  vast  amoant ; 
but  they,  prevented  from  looking  to  those  debts 
as  a  basis   of  calculation  and  expenditnre,  hare 
been  turned  to  other  sources  and  put  to  r'uwmi 
economy  and  reform.    The  liberated  debtor?,  too, 
have  gone  to  work,  with  alacrity,  and  many  of  them 
will  yet  be  able  to  satisfy  their  disappointed  credi- 
tors.    It  is  not  intended  here  to  express  any  opinioo, 
as  to  the  policy  of  this  law,  but  only  to  state  the 
effeet  it  has  had,  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the 
country.     State  stocks  have  risen.    That  of  oor 
own  state  is  nearly  at  par ;  and  better  than  all,  m 
it  would  isoon  have  produced  every  other  beoe&t, 
our  people  are  endeavoring  to  live  within  tbe:r 
means.     From  this  state  of  things,  confident  ex- 
pectations of  the  increased  extension  of  the  Mes- 
senger are  entertliined ;  and  it  is  believed,  th&t  &Q 
intelligent  people,  now  freed  from  debt,  will  feel  so 
increased  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  learning 
which  is  the  cause  of  true  virtue  and  happioess. 
In  looking  round  for  such  objects  as  are  worthy  o{ 
their  patronage,  the  Messenger  preseou  itself  to 
them  and  invites  an  examination.     It  will  aim  (^ 
gratify  the  parent,  to  instruct  and  incite  the  chii<l, 
to  tempt  the  aspiring  genius,  and  to  win  the  saute 
of  genuine  favor  from  all. 

From  advice  and  conviction,  Che  Editor  is  re- 
solved to  make  every  exertion  to  collect  his  Juf*. 
which,  by  the  terms,  will  be  payable  in  sdTictv. 
On  this  subjeet,  then,  subscribers  must  expect  an! 
tolerate  some  little  urging,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary, which  I  hope  it  will  not.  It  does  not  o(l«n 
happen,  that  th«  ^onduotors  of  Literary  poMics- 
tions  have  much  capital  to  inveal.  It  has  not  lup- 
pened  to  any  proprietor  of  this  work.    Thus,  »wtS' 
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the  proprietor,  without  capital  to  sustain  himself  ts 
foieed  to  pay  op  as  he  goes,  to  hands,  who  live  on 
their  weekly  stipend,  or  to  dealers  in  paper,  type 
and  other  necessary  articles,  who  are  afraid  to  trust 
bio,  bis  foods  are  scattered  over  the'  faee  of  the 
Doion,  and,  befbre  he  can  coHect  them,  be  may  be 
ixoelaimed  a  baalmipt  at  home.    Some  fear  to  pay 
to  adraoce,  lest  the  work  should  be  stof^d  and 
they  toee  their  sabsertption.    This  fear  best  secares 
whit  they  dread.     By  their  holding  back,  they  ruin 
the  Editor.    Suppose  an  Bditor  wished  to  issue  a 
work.    He  could  easity  ascertain  its  cost,  and  then, 
bj  cofflparing  the  cost  with  his  subscription  Jist, 
Ridtljr  determine,  whether  he  could  sustain  him- 
aeU;  provided  all  the  subscriptions  were  paid  up. 
If  he  could  not,  he  would  not  undertake  it.     But, 
iio)e$s  they  do  pay,  he  may  be  driven  from  the  com" 
ptetiott  of  his  undertaking,  though  nominally  he 
my  have  threefold  enough  amply  to  remunerate 
hiio.   The  present  subscription  Hst  to  the  Messen- 
ger is  sofficieot  to  maintain  it  ably,  if  the  condi- 
tioDt  of  the  work  were  complied  with.     Now,  to 
the  lubacriber,  the  time  can  make  no  difierence, 
as  the  amount  is  so  small;  but,  to  the  Editor,  to 
wboBi  the  total  is  considerable,  it  matters  every- 
thinf.    Many  pay  promptly,  whenever  called  upon 
by  >D  agent ;  but  the  agent  immediately  pockets 
tweoty  per  cent,  which  is  a  clear  loss  to  the  Edi- 
tor, without  being  any  advantage  to  the  sobseri- 
^;  noee  postmasters  are  permited  to  make  such 
KonttaDees  free  of  postage.     Even  when  the  funds 
ve  transmitted,  by  the  subscribers,,  in  other  states, 
the  loss  is  considerable  from  the  difference  in  ex- 
change.   This  we  are  willing  to  bear,  when  notes 
^  par  in  their  respective  states  are  sent ;  but,  the 
^  becomes  too  preat,  when  this  discount  is  soper- 
^ed  10  the  agent^s  high  commission. 

Remittanees  will  be  particularly  acceptable  at 
this  time,  when  large  adTances  have  to  be  made. 
The  Editor  has  purchased  the  subscriptions  for  the 
preseat  year  and  those,  who  owe  for  any  of  the 
ptst  years,  can  still  send  this  yearV  subscription  to 
him.  This  head  has  been  dwelt  upon  because  of 
it3  vast  importance.  The  mill  is  supported  and 
liept  is  repair  by  the  grist. 

Thoogh  these  considerations  are  penned  in  great 
^^  for  the  press,  I  cannot  conclude  without 
&  word  to  educated  young  men.  I  appeal  to  the 
edacated,  because  the  Messenger  has  heretofore 
aimed  at  and  attained  an  exalted  position,  among 
literary  periodicals,  and  education  is  necessary 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  philoso- 
pby  and  letters.  AU  are  agreed  on  two  things,  the 
iiteatimable  blessings,  priceless  and  eternal,  of  know- 
'^ge  and  the  high  eUigation  resting  oi>  those  who 
eajoy  the  advantages  of  Education,  not  only  to  im- 
F>n>ve  them,  but  extend  them  to  others.  One  of 
the  moat  fiaseinaiing,  entieing  and  sTailable  means 
^f  ^qsiring  and  diffusing  information  ia  through 
^  penodisal  pxeas.    Thi9  press  as  certainly  teem- 


ing with  productions  of  every  grade  and  hue.  Yet, 
there  is  wealth,  intelligence,  variety  of  taste  and 
love  of  literature  in  our  favored  and  populous  coun- 
try sufficient  to  encourage  and  sustain  them  all ;  and, 
unfortunately,  ignorance  enough  to  require  more  il- 
lumination, than  all  their  concentrated  light  could 
died.  To  Northern  youth,  who  are  generally  well 
educated  and  well  resd,  this  is  nearly  the  only 
Messenger  of  literary  tidings  from  the  South ;  and, 
whilst  the  ears  of  politicians  are  spread,  like  sails, 
to  eatch  every  breexe  that  tells  of  partisan  suc- 
cesses and  strifes,  shall  the  scholar  turn  with  indif- 
ference from  the  whisperings  of  the  Southern  Muse, 
or  the  impassioned  strains  of  Southern  genius! 
And  when  Southern  youth  reflect  upon  the  supe- 
riority of  literature  in  the  North,  how  can  they 
help  feeling  a  noble  emulation  and  using  every  exer- 
tion to  place  their  Literature  on  that  elevated  posi- 
tion, to  which  their  native  and  cultivated  talent  en- 
tiUe  it  t 

During  a  long  and  most  delightful  collegiate 
course,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  large  number 
of  young  men,  whom  hme  and  their  country  will 
yet  delight  to  honor.  Where  are  they  1  Resting 
on  the  honors  won  in  those  palmy  days!  Some, 
within  my  own  knowledge,  are  pursuing  the  high 
career,  for  which  it  was  easy  to  see  they  were  des- 
tined. As  to  the  rest,  I  cannot  bolieve  that  those 
powers  so  brilliant  and  captivating,  when  we  were 
happy  together,  are  expended  in  unprofitableness, 
or  wasted  in  indolence.  But  where  are  they  now, 
and  what  deeds  of  good  and  great  do  they  perform  ? 
Will  they  not  be  induced  to  renew,  as  it  were,  the 
joyful  intercourse  we  once  held  in  those  halcyon 
days,  *'  which  come  not  again."  Happy  to  one  will 
be  the  re-union  of  spirits  snd  the  better  has  been  the 
fate  of  any,  in  the  interval  of  separation,  the  more 
joyful.  A  recurrenee  to  those  bright  scenes  brings 
back  the  remembrance  of  Waahingtonians,  Philo- 
gians,  Franklinians,  Jefiersooians  and  Alumni  and 
of  their  zealous  cooperation  in  schemes  of  self-Im- 
provement and  innocent  pleasure.  Wilt  they  not 
now  lend  their  aid  in  swelling  the  tide  of  know- 
ledge, stemming  the  torrent  of  ignorance  and  in- 
ducing Heaven-sprung  beings  to  take  more  interest 
in  that  which  is  purest,  noblest,  best ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  immortal  part  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  loAiest  delights  in  this  and  a  higher  rank  in 
that  state,  to  which  it  is  destined  1  These  are  ob- 
jects worthy  of  ambition ;  to  achicTe  them  is  fame 
indeed.  To  these  pages  their  productions  will 
be  welcome  and  their  names  to  the  list  of  patrona 
of  the!  work. 

The  present  mimber  was  mostly  made  up,  before 
the  Editor  assamed  the  management,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  able  gentleman,  who  has  long 
conducted  the  Messenger,  both  before  and  since 
Mr.  White's  death.  It  roust  now  lose  his  most 
efficient  editorial  aid ;  but  will  retain  him  as  a  con- 
stant ^nd. 
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REPLY  TO  "  TOGA  CIVILIS," 

On  tht  RuUa  and  Regulatitnu  for  the  Government  of  the  iVovy. 

To  TUX  £ditob  of  thb  MsasKNOBB  : 

Sir, — A  naval  paper,  in  the  Jane  narober  of  yovx 
journal,  has  brought  before  the  pablic  a  sabieefc  of 
great  present  professional  interest.  The  matter, 
which  the  writer  of  that  paper  treats,  embraces 
fundamental  questions  of  naval  discipline  and  econo- 
my. Its  object  is  to  recommend  changes  of  im- 
portance, to  utter  complaints  of  injustice,  and  to 
advocate  the  disconnected  interests  of  one  class, 
separately  from  the  united  interests  of  all.  It 
places  in  open  view  the  new  and  alarming  hos- 
tility which  some  members  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  under  the  guidance  of  its  present 
representative,  the  head  of  the  Medical  Bureau, 
have  imbibed  towards  the  sea-officers  of  the  ser- 
vice— a  hostility  without  reason  or  provocation ; 
and  which,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  is  not  likely, 
of  itself,  to  advance  the  views,  or  interests  of  those 
who  take  it  as  a  principle  of  action. 

The  text  of  this  paper  is  the  system  of  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy, 
xeoently  put  forth  by  a  Board  of  four  diflferent 
grades  of  officers.  This  Board  was  informally 
called  together  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  roles,  &c., 
previously  prepared,  by  the  Secretary  himself  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  progress  of  tjieir  revision,  the  Board  found  it 
more  convenient,  with  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  adopt  a  new,  (the  present,)  form.  And 
it  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  correct,  useful  and 
honorable  proceedings  of  that  Board,  in  the  opi- 
nion, at  least,  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  authority  of  the  Department  with  becom- 
ing respect,  that  its  labors  were  highly  approved 
by  Judge  Upeher,  and  strongly  recommended  by 
him  to  Congress,  to  be  enacted  into  laws.  But 
neither  the  Board,  composed  of  officers  so  Judi- 
ciously chosen,  that,  could  the  voice  of  the  Navy 
have  been  heard,  it  would  gladly  have  elected 
them  to  represent  their  respective  grades;  nor  the 


one  quarter  only,  it  would  be  impossiUe  for  the 
authors  of  those  complaints  to  show,  that  the  gnde, 
to  which  they  belong,  has  suffered  in  any  one  re- 
spect, however  trifling,  or  lost  any  portioo  of  their 
rights,  privileges,  dignity,  or  iodepesdence,  which 
the  pormansnt  usages  of  the  service  have  sanc- 
tioned. For  it  may  enlighten  some  of  yoor  read- 
ers to  learn,  that  the  complaints  alluded  to  do  not 
arise  &om  any  new  injury,  lately  received,  hot  ire 
only  one  of  the  modes  taken,  for  advancio;  novd 
and  unheard-of  claims. 

The  preliminary  historical  detail,  together  with 
its  grand,  but,  it  is  believed,  mistaken  aaaomptioo, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Surgeons  led  to  the  f^ 
jection  of  the  "  Rules,  &e.,  of  the  Board  of  1832, 
is  passed  over,  to  reash  the  more  important  matter 
in  hand. 

When  the  Board  concluded  to  enter  opoo  its 
duties,  it  was  immediately  observed  and  regreued, 
that  no  Surgeon  was  present — but,  npon  inquiry,  it 
was  ascertained.  Chat  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Bo- 
reau  was  preparing  a  system  of  rules  for  the  go- 
vernment of  his-  own  corps.  Thd  Beard  vooid 
have  preferred  the  personal  codperation  of  an  in- 
telligent, sea-going  Surgeon.  In  time,  the  anna- 
script  of  Dr.  Barton  was  presented,  and  the  Board 
is  charged,  in  language  inappropriatriy  foreibie, 
with  treating  its  provisions  with  contempt,  and 
with  a  desire  to  degrade,  if  not  insult,  the  Medical 
officers  of  the  Navy,  (p,  873.)  In  the  soceeediog 
paragraph,  it  is  intimated  thai  this  maoascript  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Honnable  Secre- 
tary, and  more  than  intimated,  that  bis  confidence 
has  been  misled.  The  principal  ground,  for  ail 
these  charges  against  the  Bea^  is  the  omissoa 
of  that  part  of  Dr.  Barton's  code^  which  gives  t« 
Medical  officers  an  assimilated  rank,  and  to  tbs 
omission,  too,  may  be  attributed  the  vitnperatioB  aoJ 
censure  against  sea-officers  generally,  whieh  dttfi- 
gure  thiff  paper. 

The  candid  reader  can  judge  how  fairly  thieieb- 
ject  has  been  treated,  when  he  is  told,  that  aD  that 
part  of  Dr.  Barton^s  manuscript  relating  to  assou- 
lated  rank  was  erased  by  the  pencil  of  the  Secr^ 


head  of  the  Navy  Department,  nor  even  the  Attor-  tary  of  the  Navy,  before  it  left  the  Departmest 


nay  General  of  the  United  States,  have  escaped 
from  sneers,  (p.  377.)  It  would  have  been,  at 
least,  more  charitable,  to  have  believed  that  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  the 
good  of  the  service  at  heart — that  the  former  was 
actuated  by  an  honest  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
duties  oaerons  and  responsible ;  unusually  onerous, 
because  each  member  of  the  Board,  with  one  ex- 
ception, was,  during  its  session,  engaged  in  other 
doty ;  and  responsible,  on  aocoont  of  the  various 
interests  to  be  attended  to  and  reconciled,  and  the 
critical  examination  of  the  profession,  through 
which  they  were  to  pass.  The  members  of  that 
Board  enjoy  this  grateful  proof  of  their  merit  and 
success— that  whilst  complaints  were  ketid  from 


The  manuscript  came  before  the  Board,  with  th»e 
marks  of  the  highest  official  disappvobatioo  pUia 
upon  it.  It  only  remained  for  the  Board  lo  ceo- 
firm  this  authoritative  jodgment.  The  remainder 
of  the  code  contained  little  or  nothing  aaited  to 
alarm  personal  pride,  or  excite  merely  perwoi 
feeling — nothing  to  tempt  the  members  to  act  m 
an  unbecoming  or  illiberal  spirit — or  to  provoke 
them  to  endeavor  to  degrade  and  insdt  one  of  the 
most  honorable  and  useful,  (amd  in  edoeatioe  ^ 
most  aceomplishedy  grades  in  the  Navy.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Board,  earnestly  solicitoos  to  decide 
rightly,  in  cases. involving  extra-professional  deiaib 
and  technicalities,  and  awaie  of  the  morbid  aeoai- 
bUicy  wliioh,  oiihapfUy»  at  pniMiaAtti  tpv*  ^ 
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the  Medical  Corps,  profited  by  the  emrliest  oppor* 
milj  to  coDsnlt  a  distingoished  and  learned  tor* 
geoB,  one  well  acqaainted  with  the  practice  oa 
bwnl  of  8ea*geiog  ships* 

The  ofieasive  and  Qajoatifiable  charge  of  mia- 
Indiflg  the  Secretary  is  not  dwelt  npon  here,  be- 
eame  it  is  desiraUe  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
leriDooy  or  recrimination,  in  a  diaonssion,  which 
aims  »t  troth  and  the  good  of  the  service.  In 
eoQoectioo  with  it,  an  accusation  is  brought  for- 
wd  of  a  "  sarreptitioQs  attempt  made  at  the  last 
boar,"  to  enact  these  roles  into  a  law.  It  is  not 
Slid  to  whom  this  aecnsation  points.  Bat,  if  aimed 
at  the  Board,  it  ia  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it,  to 
oeatioD,  that  the  members  were  desirons  that  the 
eode  drawn  op  by  them  should  be  suspended  for 
tnotber  year,  in  order  that  the  acenmolation  and 
mnpanaoa  of  professional  opinions  might  improve 
vhii  tbey  had  done  in  a  short  time,  and  under  the 
presnire  of  other  duties.  Indeed,  it  is  not  appa- 
rent to  whom  else  it  conM  be  intended  to  apply, 
eicept  the  Honorable  Secretary,  or  tbe  Chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee,  acting  open  his  sngges- 
tioD.  No  comment  upon  tbe  impropriety  of  such 
u  ipplieation  is  necessary. 

Concerning  the  grade  of  Captains,  there  is  a 
ndeaeas  of  expression  and  an  affected  display  of 
virtoofis  chanty,  that  discover  the  jealooe  and  nn- 
frieodlf  feeling  of  the  paper,  which  is  tbe  subject 
«f  this  comment,  towards  the  *'  searoffioers'*  of  the 
Ntvy.  But  the  nee  of  this  term  leads  to  tbe  mi- 
note  Terbal  criticism,  or  rather  the  pedantic  hjrper- 
eritieisQn  of  the  writer  upon  words  of  field  use, 
och  as  *'  civil-officer,'*  '*  assimilated  rank,"  ''  non- 
conbataot," ''  sea-officer,** ''  idler.**  Against  these 
>  «u  is  waged,  with  all  the  seal  and  all  the  un- 
prolhableoess  of  scholastic  strife,  whilst  they  are 
tttrihuted  to  arrogance  and  a  false  estimate  of  their 
<)vn  intriasie  valoe,  (p.  373.)  Even  the  term 
"  offieer"  does  not  escape  without  a  quotation  from 
JohssoQ^a  IHctionary,  by  which  we  are  instructed 
a  tbe  meaning  of  a  title  *'  as  familiar  in  our  mouths 
u  hoosebold  words.*'  The  fanlt  found  with  these 
voids  ia  that  they  are  technical.  But  it  is  sug- 
gested, with  dne  deference  to  superior  grammatical 
^^vnin^,  that,  in  the  very  fact  of  their  being  tech- 
Aieal,  lies  their  highest  recommendation.  It  is 
thus  that  they  have  acquired,  in  professional  use,  a 
peculiar  meaning  and  value,  which  cannot  be  mis- 
^eo,  or  (except  wilfully)  misa pplied .  In  discuss- 
i^  the  original  and  unassociated  meaning  of  words, 
itte  priociplea  and  object  of  language  are  lorgotten. 
Langnage  best  fulfils  its  purpose,  when  its  terms 
3re  definite  and  well  understood ;  when,  by  ha- 
Mtaal  use  and  connection,  they  are  so  restricted  as 
to  assome  a  technical  character.  And  this  is  espe- 
^iliy  true  of  the  terme  above  quoted.  It  is  the 
<<")ad,  p»haps,  rather  than  the  meaning  of  these 
tenna,  that  is  offensive.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
^^  derogatory.    Yet  tbe  teres,  the  mostderoga- 


tory  in  oommon  speech,  *'  idler,*'  is  applied,  not 
only  to  Medical  officers,  but  to  the  First  Lieutenant 
of  a  ship,  and  to  all  those  '^  sea-officers"  who  do 
not  keep  watch. 

A  good-natured  smile  must  be  pardoned,  at  the 
inventive  genius  which  proposes,  (always, "  accord* 
ing  to  strict  and  definite  use  of  language,'*)  to  sul^> 
stitute  the  denomination  '^official  military  seaman," 
for  "  sea-officer."  All  this  calls  to  mind,  **  Le 
medecin  malgre  lui,"  who,  however,  has  this  advan- 
tage— ^that  he  could  plead  ignorance  and  necessity 
for  his  excuse,  in  the  violation  of  technical  lan- 
guage. As  the  amusing  pretensions  of  Sqauliaelle 
were  exhibited  in  the  Medical  profession,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  live  those  who  will  yet  learn 
how  to  better  his  instruction.  Let  your  Naval 
readers  imagine  now,  that  they  hear  the  Captain 
of  a  ship- of- war  direct  a  Midshipman  to  call  up 
the  ^  official  military  seaman"  from  the  ward-room. 
If  given  through  the  trumpet,  the  order  would  be 
particularly  sonoroos. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  rank,  which  is 
the  most  abundant  source  of  complaint  and  the 
most  fertile  theme  of  imagined  wrongs.  It  is  well 
to  repeat,  that  these  complaints  have  no  reference 
to  what  has  been  done,  but  to  what  has  been  left 
undone.  The  Board  have  made  no  changes  in  the 
established  subordination  of  the  Navy.  They  nei- 
ther have  reduced,  nor  taken  away  the  rank  of  any 
officer,  or  set  of  officers.  The  position  of  Medi- 
cal officers  they  left  as  they  found  it.  It  is  that, 
which  has  always  been  known  in  the  Navy,  since 
its  foundation.  The  injury  complained  of  is  the 
refusal  of  an  assimilated  rank,  hitherto  unknown, 
and  now  asked  for  the  first  time,  asked,  too,  in  a 
tone  of  indignant  and  suffering  remonstrance,  such 
as  would  more  properly  belong  to  years  of  patient 
endurance  by  all,  than  to  the  sodden  suggestion  of 
the  distempered  vanity  of  a  single  individual.  The 
civil  officers,  it  is  said,  are  agglomerated  in  rank, — 
taking  precedence  according  to  date  of  commis- 
sion. Hence  arises  another  objection,  that  the  Sur- 
geon gains  nothing  for  the  time  he  serves  as  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  or  Passed  Assistant.  There  is  no 
evident  reason  why  he  should.  The  lieutenant  is 
not  permitted  to  count  the  years  he  passes  in  the 
grades  of  Midshipman  and  Passed  Midshipman. 
The  condition  of  the  Assistant  Surgeon  is  one  of 
apprenticeship,  or,  to  use  a  more  delicate  word  to 
sensitive  ears,  a  novitiate,  in  which  the  peculiar 
practice  and  nses  on  board  ships  are  learned — and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  the  no- 
vice are  tested.  The  requirements  of  the  second 
examination  prove  this  view  to  be  correct.  But 
it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Chaplain,  Purser, 
&c.,  that  they  are  considered,  at  the  moment  of 
admission,  qualified  to  perform  all  their  duties. 
They  assume,  at  once,  the  position  which  they  per- 
manently retain — and  it  woold  be  difficult  to  show 
any  cause  why  these  civil  offieers  of  reapeetable 
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standing,  being  distinctly  separated  from  the  Sar* 
geons  in  their  duties,  should  be  placed  under  them 
in  nominal  rank,  or  connected  with  them  at  all  in  a 
state  of  relative  subordination.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  Pursers  were  appointed  by  warrant 
and  not  by  commission,  before  the  year  181d.  The 
conclusive  reply  is,  that  they  are  commissioned  and 
not  warrant  officers  now,  and,  since  it  has  pleased 
Congress  to  confer  upon  them  this  distinction,  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  privDeges  accompanying  it.* 
The  arrangement  of  the  Board  was  undoubtedly 
dictated  by  a  liberal  and  courteous  spirit,  and  was 
made  with  a  just  regard  to  all  these  gentlemen,  in 
their  respective  stations. 

That  the  Secretary  should  take  bis  place  in  the 
family  of  the  Commodore,  and  that  the  professors 
should  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  ward-room, 
aeems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  Navy,— yet, 
what  law  and  custom  have  settled  and  approved  is 
DO  longer  the  fit  subject  of  jealousy  and  offence. 

This  new  claim  of  rank  would  not  be  fully  treat- 
ed, without  an  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  utility. 
If  it  be  true,  and  who  will  dispute  it,  that  "  rank, 
honors  and  distinctions,  of  a  military  character,  are 
not  conferred  for  individual  benefit,  but  are  intended 
to  promote  the  exercise  of  military  authority,*' — 
the  question  immediately  occurs,  whether  these 
novel  honors,  sought  after  by  some  members  of 
the  Medical  Corps,  will  in  any  manner  facilitate,  or 
improve  their  professional  practice,  either  at  sea, 
or  on  shore.  This  is  the  only  sound  argument  for 
their  addition.  But  no  such  argument  is,  or  can 
be  adduced  and  sustained.  The  assimilated  rank 
demanded  is  a  distinction  purely  nominal,  which 
may  entitle  the  bearer  to  precedence  on  soipe  oc- 
casions of  ceremony — and  it  is  of  such  a  thin,  trans- 
parent nature,  that  only  the  eye  of  a  quick  sighted 
vanity  will  be  able  to  perceive  its  unsubstantial 
form.  The  actual  and  indispensable  authority  of 
a  Surgeon  has  been  fully  recognized  and  is,  in  no 
wise,  diminished.  His  power  to  control  all  those 
under  him  in  his  own  department,  to  regulate  his 
practice,  to  collect  and  espend  his  stores  with  an 
exclusive  accountability  to  the  Medical  Bureau, 
and  the  high  responsibilities,  which  give  dignity  to 
his  office,  are  acknowledged  and  undisputed.  What 
is  now  asked  is  a  rank,  which  neither  adds  to  this 
power,  nor  raises  these  responsibilities — which  car- 
ries with  it  no  increase  of  authority  or  respect — * 
which  indeed,  for  all  the  ends  of  duty,  is  utterly 
inefficient,  and  which,  therefore,  having  no  real 
utility,  must  be  rejected  by  the  principle  that  looks 
upon  rank  as  a  public  trust,  confered  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  a  means  to  an  important  end,  and  not  a 
mere  source  of  private  convenience. 

These,  it  is  presumed,  were  the  views  of  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when  he  passed 
his  pencil  over  Dr.  Barton's  manuscript.     The 
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erasure  satisfactorily  shows,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Department  to  eieats  shadowy 
images-of  rank  without  meaning  and  without  ne- 
cessity, for  the  gratification  of  petsonsl  feeling. 
Probably  there  is  another  principle  of  oonduct,  gai- 
dieg  the  decision  of  the  Seeietary,  which  «u 
directed  by  a  oonsidetatioo  of  the  fatal  isdoesoe, 
upon  the  hanaooy  of  the  service,  of  such  pieteo- 
eions,  and  of  the  motives  that  prompted  then- 
motives,  it  is  painful  to  say,  which  other  folliee  of 
their  author  make  it  not  difficult  to  diserimiaiie, 
nor  unjast  to  impute. 

But  this  topic  is  laid  aside  for  the  preieot,  to 
give  plaee  to  another  of  meeh  graver  import. 
Great  efforts  were  used  to  make  it  appear,  thtt  tbe 
proviso  to  Art.  5  of  the  new  ''  Rulea,  dec.,''  de- 
mands, for  the  commaoder  of  a  ship,  a  direct  {M^ 
ticipatien  in  the  Medical  duties  of  a  Soigees  at 
sea,  because,  in  giving  him  authority  to  regulate 
the  professional  practice  of  his  assistants,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  he  shsll  not  contravene  the  general  rtgv- 
lations  of  the  Navy,  or  of  his  eommanding  aea* 
offieer — and  the  opportunity  is  not  lost  here,  of 
being  elaborately  enmtaining  at  the  expense  of 
the  commander's  probable  ignonnoe.  It  is  fonher 
urged,  that  this  proviso  implies  that  the  coninaiKl- 
iag  offieer  is  to  bs  the  uoipire  between  the  Sargeon 
and  his  assistant,  in  any  difTerenoe  of  opisioe  as 
to  the  administering  of  medieine,  and  that  the  fint 
nuty  make  regulations  afieettng  the  strict  profes- 
sional practice  of  Medical  offieers.  It  is  needlen 
to  say,  that  such  a  oonstraetion  of  this  proriao  U 
wholly  forced  and  unauthorised.  It  displays  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  economy  of  a  diip  of  war, 
and,  also,  that  ambitious  craving  fat  independract 
of  all  mflitary  control,  which,  nnhappilj,  ia,  jast 
now,  the  moral  disease  of  a  portion  of  the  Medjcal 
Corps. 

The  palpable  object  of  a  provision,  reqmriof  a 
subordinate  to  conform  to  the  regolstioDs  of  bis 
commanding  officer,  is  to  secure  to  thecofflansder 
that  supreme  control  over  the  discipline  of  hiaabip* 
which  is  essential  to  her  efficiency. 

A  sick  person  in  the  hands  of  the  Sorgeeo  ia 
treated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  aecordisg  to  hii 
judgment.  There  is  no  pretext  either  in  past  osage. 
or  in  present  regolation,  for  suspeelisg  that  aor 
sea-oflSoer  will  pretend  to  interfere  in  this  tieat- 
meat.  Bot  a  sea-going  Surgeon  is  aware,  that 
emergencies  may,  and  do  frequently  occur,  vhei« 
it  is  necessary  to  go  out  of  his  own  special  depart- 
ment,  and  apply  to  other  authority,  for  coDv^ 
nienoes  or  assistance^  It  may  bereqoiaita  tohgfat 
a  fire  in  the  galley  at  night,  after  the  osoal  boar, 
when,  by  a  standing  role,  the  fres  are  extisgniah- 
ed— to  have  men  excused  from  other  doty  to  vaicb 
with  a  sick  mess-mate^to  procure  keys  uA  opca 
store-rooms  at  nnusnal  hours,  or  to  removs  a  patieot 
to  a  part  of  the  ship  not  usnslly  ooenpied  by^ 
It  may  be  deeiraUe  to  opena 
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in  doobifol  weather— to  cbU  opoa  the  Punot  for 
idditiosal  ciothiD^  for  the  patient's  coinfort,-**to  wk 
for  the  maAoiog  of  a  boat^-to  tranafer  patienta  to 
a  botpital,  or  to  send  them  out  of  the  ship  in  the 
event  of  eoatagioo.  In  these  and  aioulai  caaea, 
&ied  raiefl  are  an^ended^ — an  authority  escln- 
airely  miiitaiy  isexerciae<t«-and  the  general  order 
and  police  of  the  ahip  are  involved.  And  if,  in 
8iicb  eases,  the  Surgeon  is  to  exercise  an  exclu- 
iive  legitimate  cootrol,  in  carrying  ont  his  own 
wisliea,  then,  not  only  are  the  righta  and  duty  of 
otben  ioTided,  but  that  aystem  and  unity  of  deaign, 
thick  U8  fital  to  discipline,  are  lost.  The  pre- 
Tiotis  illustrations  sufficiently  show  the  fallacy  of 
uie  position  assumed,  and  bow  entirely  the  spirit 
ud  ioteatioa  of  the  proviso  to  the  5th  article  have 
been  misunderstood,  or  misinterpreted. 

The  quemloos  remarks  concerning  the  regula- 
tioo,  which  prescribes  that  requisitions  shall  receive 
the  approTal  of  the  coomiaoder,  might  be  dismissed 
witboat  reply.  Ezperienoe,  which  is  good,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  departmentt  that  knew  bow  to 
vf^  it,  which  is  far  better,  have  already  rebuked 
this  arrogatioo.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however* 
the  sQbject  being  iiUroduced,  to  correct  some  mis- 
ippreheosions  which  prevail  in  relation  to  it.  The 
ireatest  of  these  ia  the  idea  that  a  commander  can- 
m  eompiebend  the  meaning,  or  value,  of  a  Sar- 
in's requisition.  The  reasoning  grafted  upon 
thie  idea  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  commander 
^  DO  right  to  api^y  to  the  Surgeon  for  informa- 
tioo  to  guide  faia  judgmmt^^that  it  would  be  inad- 
niasible  for  them  to  interchange  opioiona  upon  the 
state  of  the  funds  and  the  neceasitles  of  the  ahip^ — 
>hat  they  have  no  suoh  common  interest  and  motive 
ofictioo,  as  the  public  serviee — bntthat  theyatand 
to  each  other,  in  the  relation  of  mutual  peraonal 
hostility.  And  an  anecdote  is  related  (harmleas 
^ooQgh  in  itselfv)  which,  if  it  mean  anything  in 
this  place,  means  that  Doctor^s  Latin  may  be  made 
a  cloak  for  deception.  There  is  no  risk  of  error 
ia  aajing,  that  this  attempt  to  build  up  a  factitious 
coiueqoeDce  upon  the  use  of  a  dead  tongue  will 
&)d  so  sympathy  in  the  Medical  Corps  generally. 
Koowledge,  wheo  duly  estimated,  doea  not  stoop 
to  iQch  petty  ends. 

But,  again,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  the  purse  and 
nrord  go  together  x  and  alao,  that,  however  important 
nedicises  may  he,  there  are  other  thinga  which  acci- 
dent may  render,  for  the  time^much  more  important ; 
^t,  when  his  lawfol  eontrpl  over  the  funds  of  the 
^ip  is  thus  taken  away,  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
maoder  for  her  efficiency  must  immediately  cease. 

It  woold  not  be  well  to  leave  this  topic,  of  the 
tpproTslof  Medicaireqoisitions,  without  its  appro- 
priate moral.  The .  folly  committed  here,  both  in 
^  sel6shness  of  the  purpose,  ov«rlooking  the 
combioed  and  inseparable  advantage  of  the  whole, 
ia  striTing  for  the^  aggfandja^menl  of  one  gradoy 


sceata  certain  and  auddea  defeat,  may  be  well  re« 
membered  by  the  fnenda  of  the  real  and  perma* 
nent  interests  of  the  Navy,  when  another  proposi- 
tioa  eraanatea  from  the  Medical  Bureau,  to  over- 
throw a  cuatom  aanctioned  by  all  time  and  expe- 
rience. A  severer  censure  cannot  be  passed  upon 
the  author  of  this  first  attempt,  to  disseminate  hos- 
tility between  the  Surgeons  and  the  other  grades 
of  the  service,  than  to  record  ita  mortifying  failure. 
The  remarka  upon  the  article  allowing  the  Sur- 
geon a  atore-room,  when  poasiUe,  are  ushered  in 
with  a  diaplay  of  ill- temper,  which  had  better  have 
been  omitted.  There  ia  no  g^und  for  the  charge 
of  aelfish  exeluaiveness  against  the  Board,  which 
is  implied  here — neither  is  it  just  to  reproach  all 
Captaiaa  with  the  mtaconduct  of  a  aingle  one. 

The  Board  knew,  what  appears  to  be  less  fami- 
liar ta  some  others,  that  there  are  vessels  of  a 
amaller.  class,  which  do  not  adroit  of  diatrost  store- 
rooms for  each  department.  The  appropriation  of 
these  rooma  wiU  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
will  of  a  commander.  It  is  believed,  that  the  alarm 
felt  in  thia  particular  is  unnecessary.  Neither, 
does  there  seem  to  be  auy  good  cause  to  apprehend 
that  ships'  stewards  and  hospital  atewards  cannot 
be  obtained  as  formeriy. 

It  will  require  something  more  effectual,  than 
mere  declamation,  to  show,  that  metliods,  which 
have  atood  the  test  of  long  ezperienoe,  are  sud- 
denly to  lose  their  validity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  soundest  reasons  can  he  given,  for  not  admit- 
ting any  person  on  hoard  ahip,  free  froro  strict 
military  eontrol,  except  in  peculiar  eases,  where  he 
enjoys  the  position  of  an  officer,  and  is  regarded 
aa  acting  in  a  confidential  eapaeity.  Soeh  is  the 
course  wliich  usage  recommends,  and  estabiisfaed 
usage  ia  never  to  be  violated,  but  with  great  delibe* 
ration ;  for  it  embodies  that  which  time  and  ex- 
perience have  approved  and  partakes,  in  a  mili- 
tary community,  of  the  nature  of  the  common  4aw. 
It  ia  co-existent  with  and  equally  aa  indestructible 
as  the  written  statute.  Such  is  the  infinite  and 
diversified  combination  of  circumstances  in  human 
afifairs,  that  no  number  or  variety  of  laws  could 
abdis'ii  the  necessity  for  regatding  usage,  which 
cannot  be  better  designated  than  as  the  habit  of  a 
society  known  to  all  and  approved  by  rightfol  autho- 
rity. A  sneer  i^  uttered  at  the  *'  broad  and  philo- 
sophic views  entertained  by  the  framers  of  these 
rules  and  regulations,'*  because  the  Assistant  Sur- 
geon is  still  required  to  make  a  daily  inspection  and 
report  of  the  atate  of  the  galley.  Yet  a  Iiiett- 
tenant  attends  to  the  washing  and  sweeping  of  the 
decks—- and  the  two  offices  do  not  differ  materially 
in  dignity — or,  it  may  iie  added^ — in  their  nature. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  Assistant 
Surgeon  is  exercising  a  watehful  care  over  the 
health  of  the  crew,  by  securing  cleanliness  in  th<eir 
meala.    Probably  another  view  of  this  subject. 


and  the  misMaUe  defect  of  judgment,  that  failed  to  equally  broad,  and  much  move  sound  and  humane 
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in  iu  pbilosophy,  may  be  presented.  It  is  this, 
that  no  officer,  be  his  rank  what  it  may,  is  discredit 
tably  employed,  when  his  eflforts  are  directed  to 
preserve  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  crew,  and 
that  there  is  no  labor,  however  humble,  which  is 
not  rendered  agreeable  by  a  cheerful  spirit  and 
sanctified  by  a  high  sentiment  and  principle  of  duty. 

With  regard  to  hospitals,  the  mistaken  claim  of 
a  Surgeon  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  eontrol  over 
them  is  easily  answered,  by  saying  that  public 
hospitals  are  military  establish ments,  component 
parts  of  military  commands ;  and  their  inmates  are 
the  subjects  of  military  authority.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  a  military  organization  and  disci> 
pline.  If  this  claim  be  allowed,  the  commandant 
of  a  station  has,  within  the  limits  of  his  command, 
an  establishment  under  the  charge  of  an  inferior 
officer,  independent  of  his  orders.  The  comman- 
dant, then,  must  consult  his  inferior,  the  Surgeon, 
if  the  commander  of  a  foreign  man*Qf-war  asks 
for  a  temporary  convenience  for  his  sick.  Such  a 
petverted  subordination  would  soon  bring  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Navy  into  most  admired  disorder  and, 
probably,  fully  confirm  the  **  disconnected  connec- 
tion," (let  the  phrase  mean  what  it  will,)  of  the 
abstruse  head  of  the  Medical  Bureau.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  palpable  absurdity,  of  vesting  in 
a  Surgeon  the  power  to  transfer  patients  from  one 
ship  to  another,  to  discharge  them  from  the  ser- 
vice, or  to  admit  strangers  from  a  foreign  man-of- 
war,  all  of  which,  and  many  other  similar  details 
of  Naval  duty,  enter  into  the  management  of  a 
hospital,^t  must  be  admitted,  that  this  new  claim, 
which  wars  with  the  paramount  custom  of  our  own 
and  of  other  Naval  services,  is  a  most  unfriendly 
attack  upon  tbe  rights  and  privileges  of  sea-offi- 
cers, and  particularly  of  such  as  have  merited,  by 
their  services,  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

An  article  of  chapter  7th,  gives  to  the  com- 
manding  officer  a  right  to  inspect  the  Medical  jour- 
nal, and  to  this  is  attached  an  undeserved  odium. 
Something  is  said  about  the  delicacy  of  the  men 
and  the  censorship  of  the  Captain.  But,  as  the 
Captain  is  informed  of  the  names  of  the  sick  and 
their  maladies,  by  a  printed  Medical  report,  sent  in 
to  him  dailyi  by  the  Surgeon  of  the  ship,  this  re- 
mark seems  to  have  no  application  here.  The 
joomal  of  the  Medical  officer  is  a  public  document-* 
one  of  the  official  records  of  the  vessel — which, 
upon  occasion,  the  commander  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  consult.  Without  seeking  what  this  occa- 
sion may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  mo- 
tive for  this  desired  mystery  and  secrecy, — except 
it  be  a  part  of  the  plan  to  make  Medical  officers 
independent  of  their  commanders.  Neither  is  it 
perceived  why  the  Captain  should  be  charged  with 
a  desire  to.  break  thrpngh  the  confidence  existing 
between  the  physician  and  his  patient*-.or  why  any 
feeliag  shoald  be  aeeribed  to  him,  inoonaistent  with 
•elf  respect,  or  a  respect  for  etiiers. 


The  cause  which  most  be  advocated  so  nrachf 
at  the  expense  of  the  courtesy  and  harmony  of  the 
service,  becomes,  by  this  very  circomstanee,  of 
doubtful  merit. 

The  discussion  of  that  part  of  the  code  of  raH 
which  pertains  to  the  duties  of  sea  officers  ilonff 
is  characterised,  as  has  been  before  obserr ed,  by  s 
vigorous  animadversion  upon  words  and  a  cariom 
search  after  faults  of  construction  and  onseeo  ^ 
senrities  of  language — a  search  less  striking  for 
its  success,  than^  for  the  unfavorable  spirit  with 
which  it  is  conducted.  Of  this  discussion,  no  ex- 
tended notice  need  be  taken,  for  by  a  reference  to 
the  text,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  subject 
has  not  fallen  into  competent  hands.  "  Ne  sntor 
ultra  crepldam**  is  the  admonition  which  this  mis- 
applied effort  readily  suggests.  Profiting  by  its 
example,  it  is  not  designed  to  offer  any  comment 
upon  that  part  of  the  code  drawn  op  by  the  com- 
mission of  Sdrgeons,  for  the  govemraent  of  their 
own  corps,  which  relates  to  Medical  duties.  Bot 
the  commission  have,  in  tome  instances,  been  be- 
trayed into  the  attempt  to  direct  the  police  of  ships 
and  tbe  general  discipline  of  the  service,— «od  in 
sneh  things  it  wonid  be  well  to  guard  agstnst  the 
possibility  of  injory,  if  space  were  left.  Bat  our 
limits  draw  to  a  close,  and  these  errors  msy  be 
safely  lef^  to  be  corrected  by  the  timely  represeota- 
tions  of  others,  or  the  wisdom  of  tbe  department,— 
with  perhaps  this  single  cantton — that  every  propo- 
sition to  benefit  one  grade  at  the  expense  of  tno- 
ther,  and  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  tbe  Nary. 
whether  in  the  right  of  cooomand,  (p.  1,)  or  the 
convenience  of  a  state-room,  (p.  9,)  is  to  be  le- 
ceived  with  scrupolons  mistrust,  where  its  motive 
is  sufficiently  defined,  by  its  eoming  fnm  tbe  grade 
to  be  so  benefited.  But  the  mention  of  this  com- 
mission leads  to  another  proposition.  It  is  one  of 
a  startling  character.  The  example  has  been  set 
by  one  grade  of  the  Navy,  of  making  bws  for  its 
own  peculiar  government,  even  in  matters  affert/s; 
general  police  and  subordination ;  and  tbe  das?^ 
rous  doctrine  has  been  put  forth,  that  this  grade 
has  a  separate  and  distinct  interest,  apart  from  the 
general  and  combined  good  of  the  whole,  h^^ 
example  a  beneficial  one,  and  is  this  novel  doctrine 
true?  If  so,  let  them  take  full  effect,  and  let  the  Czr 
tains.  Commanders,  Lientenants,  Puners,  Ac,  be 
each  convened,  by  commission,  to  create  rnles  for 
their  own  obedience,  to  secure  their  own  priTJlcffe?* 
and  to  extend  their  own  ideas  of  discipline  into 
other  grades,  with  fearless  indiffijrcnee— or  rather, 
to  render  the  oases  more  precisely  alike*  ^^'^ 
feelings  of  suspicions  hostility  towards  associsie 
branches  of  the  Naval  service.  And  when  thi? 
has  been  done,  the  baneful  infloence  of  this  fatal 
precMent  can  be  doly  appreciated.  Bat  it  msy 
be  urged  that  Ms  precedent  should  go  no  further. 
because  it  was  the  corps  of  Medical  ofiicers  aM?, 
that  vms  not  pereooally  represented  on  the  BotpJ- 
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TMpeotable  SorgaMSi  with  few,  (biU  punfol,)  ex- 
ceptions, reject  them  utterly — that  they  ere  as 
little  willing  as  otbere,  to  aceefit  the  present  ehief 
a£  the  Bureau  of  Medioiae,  &0m  as  the  Nobis  Mag- 
nus Apollo  of  the  Medical  Corps— that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  join  with  the  Navy  generally  in 
eeboiog  the  observation  of  the  preacher : 

'•  There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun- 
Folly  is  set  in  great  dignity.** 

But  to  what  end,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  warfare 
to  lead-^aad  since  a' warning,  uttered  in  no  kind 
spirit,  has  been  heard  from  the  other  side,  it  may 
not  prove  amiss  to  pronounce  a  friendly  caution 
here.  Ill-will  begets  ill-will— the  opposition  that 
is  freely  offered  finds  an  opponent— and,  in  this  bat- 
tle, whether  iu  issue  depend  upon  the  strength  sad 
influence  of  members,  or  the  justice  of  the  quarrel, 
the  assailants  are  the  leasst  secure  of  victory.  And 
yet,  granting  that  the  objects  so  eagerly  sought, 
are  finally  obtained — that  rank,  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  snored  trust,  held  for  the  public  benefit,  be 
conceded  to  gratify  personal  ambition — and  an 
authority  exclusively  military  be  conferred  upon 
those  who  have  neither  the  means,  nor  the  occasion 
to  exercise  it — what  effect  will  all  this  have  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  Medical  officers.  To 
answer  this  inquiry,  let  their  present  condition  be 
considered.  It  is  the  delightful  privilege,  and  even 
blessing,  of  the  Surgeon  of  a  ship-of-war,  that  he 
moves  in  a  path  of  duty,  where  no  one  has  either 
the  desire  or  the  capacity  to  interfere,  and  that  he 
is  thus  exempted  from  a  participation  in  the  per- 
sonal conflicts,  Jealousies  and  annoyances,  that  beset 
the  subject  of  an  ever-presebt  and  active  military 
rule.  His  healing  art  connects  him  with  indi- 
viduals of  all  classes,  by  the  most  grateful  and  en- 
dearing ties  of  kindness  and  favor.  His  superior 
intellectual  endowments,  and  the  dignified  indepen- 
dence of  his  offieial  position,  gun  for  him  a  moral 
power,  which,  if  judieiously  exerted,  is  never  dis- 
puted, and  which  affords  him  constant  opportuni- 
ties to  perform  the  offices  of  a  noble  and  compre- 
hensive charity ^the  highest  enjoyment  of  a  culti- 
vated mind.  And  when  the  influence,  growing  out 
of  these  causes,  is  nghlly  appreciated,  and  faith- 
fully administered,  and  when  the  loAy  purposes  of 
his  benevolent  calling  are  fully  oompiehended  and 
strictly  honored — the  Surgeon  moves  along  the 
ship,  among  companions  whom  he  has  entertained 
and  instructed  by  bis  knowledge,  and  friends  whom 
he  has  relieved  from  soffenng  by  his  skill,  and  the 
ear,  that  hears  him,  bears  witness  to  his  office. 
This  is  a  picture  drawn  from  the  life,  and  not  from 
fancy,  and  this  is,  or  might  be,  the  present  oondi- 
tion  of  every  Naval  Surgeon.  How  will  this  pic- 
ture be  changed  when  the  wishes  of  the  disor- 
ganixers  are  canied  net,  and  the  sea- officer  meets 
iiis  Medical  companion  on  board  ship,  aader  the 


A  sepaiate  provision  in  their  behalf  was,  therefore, 

to  be  made.    It  might  be  said  that  the  chief  of  the 

Boreao  of  Medicine,  &c.,  represented  his  class  by 

bis  manuscript — still,  it  is  unhesitatingly  conceded, 

that  the  case  of  the  Medical  Corps  was  one  of 

bardship— to  be  represented,  or  probably  misrepre- 
sented in  writing,  by  a  person  practically  ignorant 

of  their  wants  and  duties — and  if  a  reeommenda- 

tioR  firon  aa  hemUe  and  nameless  souree  would 

t?ail  aaythittg,  it  might  be  respectfully  suggested, 

tbat  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  again  calling 

together  the  Board  and  adding  to  its  former  mem- 
bers a  Surgeon.  But  let  not  the  Surgeon  be  se- 
lected from  among  those  who  have  already  com- 
mitted themselves  to  angry  discussion  and  violent 

opinions— who  have  ceased  tu  be  the  true  friends 

of  the  Navy,  by  becoming  the  partisans  of  a  set. 

Bat  let  him  rather  be  chosen  from  the  larger  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  kept  aloof  from  profitless 

lod  Qoholy  warfare,  between  brothers  of  the  same 

profession— of  those  who  have  imbibed  humanity 

Iron  science  and  ripened  learning  into  wisdom. 

Bot  above  all,  let  him  be  of  the  number  of  those 

vbo  bare  gone  frequently  to  sea,  and  acquainted 

tfaemseWes,  by  personal  experience,  with  the  wants 

aod  babits  of  the  Navy.    Such  as  these  the  Navy 

vill  be  glad  to  accept  as  guides  and  counsellors — 

asd  there  is  no  dearth  d  them.    In  the  honorable 

lilt  of  Sorgeona,  there  are  to  be  found  many  names 

tbat  adorn  the  register  upon  which  they  stand,  and 

bare  gained,  in  the  walks  of  private  duty,  an  hono- 

nble  and  enviable  distinction.     Upon  the  profies- 

skmal  ability  of  the  Naval  Surgeons  as  a  class, 

uy  praise  that  csmi  be  offered  here,  is  of  dispro- 
portionate vahie.    The  atatistios  of  our  public  ships, 

wbicb,  daring  their  protracted  absencea  upon  the 

great  ocean,  encounter  every  variety  of  climate, 

aod  aie  visited  by  every  form  of  disease^  bear  the 

bighest  testimony  to  their  knowledge  and  unwea- 
ried assidnity ,     la  them  the  sea^officer  recognises, 

tbroQgh  his  k>og  wanderings,  the  inatriaetive  eom- 

pasions  of  his  mind,  and  the  watchful  gnsrdians  of 

bisbealib,  and  as  sueh^  he  acknowledges  to  them 

ss  obligation  of  deep  gratitude  and  reverent  res- 
pect. Sentuneote  like  these  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
^bed  by  vague  and  unfounded  suspicions.  The 
iii-will  towards  the  Medical  oflkers  of  the  Navy, 
witb  which  the  sea^officer  is  obargedrhae  no  real 
nistence.  Let  it  be  rememberedi  tbal^  it  was  never 
known  until  the  foundation  of  the  Medical  Bureau, 
Uid  let  it  also  be  re«<»illed  that  the  first  incumbent 
of  that  office,  has  managed  net  only  tp  insult  and 
<iiags8t,  without  a  shadow  of  provooatiooy  several 
^r  grades  of  the  servioe»  but  to  quarrel  with 
Auy  individuals  of  his  own.  It  is  a  matter  of 
feasonable  sorpiise,  that  Moh  suspicioos,  coming 
from  such  a  souree*  should  have  bee«  so  readily 
><}opted,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  toe,  of  those 
bitberto  unheard-of  pietensioiie  lo  rank  aad  oom- 
ouod.    It  is  fully  b^ved  that  the  pider  and  moie  impression  of  the  mntoal  mistru  st-^ealeus  oemen- 
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tion  and  corroding  btUcrrness  which  must  Inevita-* 
bly  follow — and  that  18  to  be  th6  moral  effect  of 
these  mean  passions  and  unworthy  motives  %  This 
idea  is  too  painfol  to  be  carried  ont-'— bat  it  wttl 
not  willingly  be  thought  that  it  can  fail  to  hate  its 
jost  weight. 

If  space  were  left,  it  might  be  employed  to  show, 
that  any  complaint  of  former  ill-lreatment  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  from  Medical  officers.  They  were 
the  first  to  have  their  pay  increased,  and  the  double 
examination,  regulated  by  their  own  will,  gives 
secarity  and  permanency  to  the  honor  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  corps.  Something  might  be  said, 
also,  of  the  style  of  the  paper  which  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  these  comments^-of  the  sarcasm 
which  has  neither  spared  the  honorable  head  of 
the  Department,  nor  the  late  lamented  Attorney 
Genera!  of  the  United  States.  •- 

But  let  that  pass — Justice,  as  well  as  generosity, 
demands,  that  the  principle  of  conduct,  (the  good 
of  the  service,)  professed  here,  should  be  accorded 
to  others — and  as,  to  borrow  an  ezpressioa  from 
master  Shallow — ^^  good  phrases  are,  surely,  and 
ever  were  very  commendable,'*  a  pardon  will  be 
asked  for  adopting  here,  in  no  unaimable  q>irit,  the 
novel  and  imposing  signature  of 

AN  *'  omOIAL-MILITARr-SBAMAN." 


THE  STARS. 

*•  The  poetry  of  HcaTcn.— Byron. 

Some  of  the  fbUoHiog  lines  were  published,  a  few  jears 
Hgo,  in  a  paper  of  limited  circulation ;  since  then  the  wri- 
ter has  corrected  and  made  some  additions  to  them. 

Ye  watch-fires  from  the  citadels  of  heaven ! 
On  Hesperus*  dark  couch  triumphant  gleaming ! 
High  o*er  all  realms,  where  thunder-clouds  are  driven, 
To  ih'  mad  rov  of  atorms,  calm  listeners  seeming ! 
Ye  nook  lbs  pioud  presumption  of  our  race, 
To  scan  your  bright  domain  ;  and  thought  maj  rise 
Strained  to  its  highest  flight,  infinity  beyond 
Th*  accumulating  vastness,  still  expanding  lies. 

Earth  hath  its  history !  its  storied  lore, 
Rccorda  its  crimes— its  triumphs — its  decay  ; 
Its  bards  can  vivify  what  is  no  more, 
Its  lyres  give  life  to  its  sepulchral  cley  ; 
But  like  the  Bsimo  whom  ye  mirror  forth 
Unsearcbable^illustriously  the  same ! 
Pitying  ye  watch  the  destinies  of  man, 
Blush  o*er  his  guilt,  and  fling  derision  on  his  fame. 

Can  Aager*s  blinding  sense  7  rebellious  Pride  ? 
And  vengeance  stamping  on  its  murdered  foe  7 
Remorse  by  which  the  heart-springs  all  are  dried 
Which  freshen  man*s  drear  pilgrimage  below  ? 
Can  these  be  tenants  of  a  clime  so  fair  ? 
Dwells  there  that  Tit«HMSsion's  dire  oontrol  f 
Which,  writhing  ia  its  bed  of  flame,  dethrooes 
The  Biouaiaia-miad  asd  makes  aa  JStoa  of  the  soul  7 


SliCrs !  oa  your  umritsrsd  fines, 
The  psleruM^eiana  looked  of  oM  sad  hoped 


To  resd  the  Future,  culled  in  their  daik  pli 
Their  poisonous  weeds,  and  wandered,  doubted,  groped, 
By  your  cold  beams  led  on.    I  crave  not  these ; 
l(  divinslion's  power  in  truth  ye  wear. 
Tell  me !  portending  Stars  ?  is  there  a  Miss  above? 
Enough  to  eorapensate  for  lights  of  life  queaekM  here? 

Unsullied  prototypes  of  those  fair  signs! 
Woven  in  light  on  freedom's  gonfalon! 
Like  guardian-angels'  eyes,  above  the  strifii 
Ye  watched  propitious— chssred  her  heroes  oa; 
And  when  the  struggle  o'er,  man  knelt  to  bless 
The  God  whose  arm  of  Justice  crushed  the  foe ; 
He  from  the  skies  your  blazonry  transferred, 
The  seals  of  smiling  heaven  on  Freedom's  cause  below. 

I  love  to  contemplate  your  thronging  ranks 
And  feel  my  smallness— and  as  on  my  gaze 
Rushes  your  Archipelago  of  light. 
Earth  vanishes  Itefore  the  inspiring  blaze. 
'  Time's  misty  reil  awhile  ssems  druwn  aside, 
And  there^above  the  darkening  ihmll  of  sense  i 
Ye  aund— the  chroniclea  of  power  divine, 
Man's  sceptic  ken  to  guide  to  God's  Omnipotence. 
Edisto,  S.  C.  B.  JoHSfOji. 


BLANK  CHARTS  ON  BOARD  PUBLIC  CRUISERS. 

We  give  below  a  paper  from  Lieutenant  Maory,  on  t  rab- 
jeet  of  ezeeeding  interest  to  **  those  who  go  down  tosetin 
ships."  The  Institute,  immediately  after  the  rsadiag  of  the 
papcTr  appointed  a  commiltee  of  officers  lo  wait  on  \h$ 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  invite  his  cooperation  with  thj 
society,  by  authorizing  blank  charts  to  be  kept  on  botrd  a!l 
public  cruisers.  The  request  was  readily  acceded  to,aBJ 
we  may  soon  expect  some  of  the  most  important  resnlti  to 
navigation. — JBd, 

HrDBOosAFHioaL  OrFicB,  44  Jm^,  1843. 

From  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  trctie 
regions,  to  the  ice-hound  continent  of  the  eootfa, 
thousands  of  vessels  are  continually  passing  totnd 
fro  on  every  sea,  and  in  all  direclioos.  Eseh  ooe 
of  them,  every  day,  imtkes  some  obeervitioo,  or 
collects  some  fact  of  importance  to  the  science  of 
navigation,  and  which,  if  recorded  and  preserrcd, 
and  collected  in  one  body,  would  possess  greit 
value. 

Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  National 
Institute  to  this  subject,  as  one  that  presents  afipM 
altogether  worthy  of  its  high  calling,  and  in  whiefa 
it  may  labor  with  the  sure  promise  of  an  early  and 
ahufldant  harvest  of  useful  results. 

If  every  vessel  in  the  uavy,  and  as  many  is 
would,  in  the  merchant  service,  were  each  fur- 
nished with  a  blank  chart,  having  only  parallels  and 
meridians  drawn  upon  it  to  show  latitodes  and  loa- 
gitttdes, — if  their  commanders  were  requested  to 
lay  off  the  tracks  of  their  vessels  upon  it  ererr 
day,  with  remarks  showing  the  time  of  resr,  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  the  force  and  set  of  earrents, 
and  embtachig,  generally,  all  snbjeets  that  tend  n 
any  manner  to  llluetntte  the  navigatiott  of  the  sets 
through  which  they  sait,  I  have,  greatly  misukea 
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the  cfaaneter  of  American  navigalOTs,  if  thtey  would 
not  giadly  lend  the  Society  a  willing'  hand  in  an 
ondertaking  so  praiseworthy  and  oseful. 

Such  charts  would  be  to  (he  science  of  nairiga- 
lion,  what  that  presenting  a  series  of  bhink  squares, 
lod  koowD  in  the  merehant's  coonting-bonse  as  the 
"  German  nuisie  chart,**  is  to  obaerraliona  and  facts 
Id  magnetism  and  meteorology ;  Ihey  would  show 
at  a  glaoce  what  volumes  of  written  directions  could 
but  imperfeotly  describe.  Multiplied  obeervations 
apOD  the  winds  and  currents  alone  of  the  ocean » 
voold  be  invaluable  in  pointing  out  the  shorteat 
TOQies  from  port  to  port. 

It  is  true,  every  vessel  is  required  by  usage  and 
law  to  keep  a  log,  in  which,  whatever  occurs  on 
board,  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  itself, 
should  be  reoorded.  But  the  obaervations  entered 
there  are  so  surrounded  by  irrelevant  matter,  that, 
practically,  they  are  of  but  little  avail  to  navigators 
generally.  The  task  of  colleoting  and  comparing, 
efeo  if  the  log-books  were  accessible,  is  an  under- 
taking which  few  would  be  willing  to  encounter. 
For  seTeral  months  past,  an  officer,  under  direc- 
tioo  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography, 
has  been  diligently  engaged  in  overlooking  the  log. 
boob  of  the  navy,  which  are  kept  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  object  of  his  search  was  for  facts 
lelatiog  to  the  gulf-stream.  The  books  which  he 
ntmined,  and  he  examined  all  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment, their  proper  place  of  deposit,  run  through 
1  period  of  thirty-neven  years,  and  are  better  kept 
ihao  log-booka  geRerally  are.  Though  every  ves- 
kI  that  has  sailed  from  the  United  States  within 
^  time  has  croesed  the  gulf^atream  twice  at  least 
<»)  every  eiuise,  Lieut.  Herndon  could  obtain  its 
^its  bet  in  thirty-seven  places,  and  the  force  and 
Kt  of  its  current  but  in  eight.  Had  each  of  these 
▼eisela,  during  a  small  portion  of  this  time,  been 
fiiroiahed  with  a  blank  chart  after  the  plan  pro- 
Poaedf  the  limits,  force  and  set  of  this  stream 
Qiight  have  now  been  so  arranged  as  to  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  and  the  results  of  the  observations  of  all, 
if  compared  and  laid  down  on  one  general  chart, 
voold  have  added  much  to  our  present  knowledge; 
for  to  this  day,  the  most  of  our  information  of  the 
g^lf-stream  is  in  what  was  said  of  it  by  Doctor 
franklin. 

But,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  limits,  the 
strength,  and  the  changes  of  this  wonderfal  ocean 
cvrrent,  would  be  among  the  least  practical  of  the 
loaDj  valuable  liosults  to  be  expected  from  the  in* 
trodoction  of  sQch  charts  among  navigators.  We 
^oold  have  better  knowledge  of  the  other  currents 
of  the  ocean,  their  periods  and  their  fluctuations, 
^e  ahonld  have  a  more  ootreet  understanding  of 
^^^j  other  phenomena,  which  are  now  but  familiar 
niytteries  to  the  mariner,  and  it  would  not  be  ex- 
Fating  too  mnch,  from  such  a  multitude  of  ob- 
Krrers,  such  a  collection  of  facta,  finally  to  he  led 
from  eSeeU  up  to  their  eansos. 


"  As  an  iHnstr«tion  of  the  manner  in  which  tri- 
fling incidents  at  sea  may  be  turned  to  account,  and 
of  the  value  which  facts,  that  singly  and  alone  are 
worthless,  possess  when  coUeeted  in  numbers  and 
brought  together,  the  use  of  the  **  bottle  chart,"  re- 
cently published  in  the  Nautical  Magaxine,  might 
be  mentioned.  Forty  years  ago,  it  was  proposed 
to  navigators  to  .throw  bottles  overboard  often  at 
sea,  with  a  paper  in  them,  stating  the  time  and 
place  of  doing  it.  Up  to  this  time,  papers  have 
been  collected  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bottles  thrown  in  the  Atlantic.  These  patient  little 
navigators  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  mass  of 
the  most  valuable  information,  touching  the  cur- 
rents of  this  ocean,  almost,  if  not  quite  equal  in 
importance  to  all  that  is  contained  in  all  the  books 
that  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  cruises 
of  these  bottles,  show  that  the  gulf-stream,  afler 
impinging  upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  France, 
is  deflected  along  tlie  shores  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  from  the  coast  of  Africa  back  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  If  a  few  glass  bottles  and  sea-weeds 
thrown  at  random  into  the  sea,  and  picked  up  by 
chance  on  the  shore,  could,  when  brought  together, 
each  with  its  own  story,  give  us  such  information, 
what  might  we  not  expect  from  a  multitude  of  navi- 
gators directed  by  mind  and  intelligence,  and  pur- 
suing the  same  subjects  of  inquiry  1 

Though  ships  may  not  perhaps  give  us  so  faith- 
ful an  account  of  the  -most  of  the  gentler  currents 
of  the  ocean  as  bottles  do,  they  would  give  us  on 
those  charts  a  true  record  of  the  limits,  the  seasons, 
and  the  direction  of  winds,  which  are  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  navigator  than  the  currents  that 
cross-  his  way.  This  is  a  fruitful  field,  in  which 
rich  harvests  are  to  be  gathered  by  the  first  la- 
borers who  shall  enter  it,  determined  in  their  pa- 
tience and  perseverance. 

Two  vessels  sail  together  for  the  same  place ; 
one  arrives  two,  threct  or  even  twenty- days  before 
the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  This  is 
called  *  luck.*  And  the  master  who  makes  short 
passages  is  called  *  a  lucky  fellow.*  -  But  there  la 
less  of  luck  and  chance  in  short  passages,  than  we 
are  generally  disposed  to  allow.  Ships  at  sea  are 
governed  by  winds,  and  the  winds  by  laws,  as  obe- 
dient as  the  planets  in  their  rounds  to  the  order  of 
nature ;  and  one  captain  habitually  makes  shorter 
passages  than  another,  because  he  understands  the 
operation  of  those  laws  better  than  his  competitor ; 
In  other  words,  he  has  the  benefit  of  more  of  those 
observations  which  these*  blank  ohartsare  intended 
to  oollecr.  As  important  as  the  results  of  such 
observations  are,  they  can  scarce  be  aaid  to  form  a 
written  branch  of  navigation.  Except  within  the 
trades  and  monsoons,  our  knowledge  as  to  tlie  best 
routes  for  short  passages  is  rather  a  matter  of  tra* 
dition  among  navigators,  modified  and  im|»eved  by 
each  one,  it  is  true^  for  his  own  purposes  and  ac* 
cetdtng  to  his  own  experienoe— at  all  iimea  a  dear, 
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bat  always  a  profitable  acbool.  To  uae  a  western 
phrase,  this  chart  proposes  nothing  less  than  to 
blaz€  a  way  through  the  wind  of  the  sea,  by  which 
the  navigator  may  find  the  best  path  at  all  seasons. 

We  find  two  yessels  sailing  about  the  same  time 
from  one  of  oar  ports,  for  Rio  in  the  Braails,  making 
a  difierence  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty 
days,  in  their  time  of  passage.  .  In  snch  eases, 
their  tracks  invariably  show  that  they  take  different 
routes. 

Now  suppose,  that,  for  the  next  three  years,  erery 
vessel  trading  between  this  country  and  Brazil 
should  be  furnished  with  a  blank  chart,  and  al  the 
end  of  that  time  should  return  it  to  the  Institute, 
with  her  tracks  upon  it,  and  full  remarks  for  each 
day  at  sea,  as  to  the  prevailing  winds,  the  currents, 
calms,  rains,  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  &c.,  who 
can  estimate  the  amount  and  yalue  to  commerce  of 
the  information  thus  collected,  when  brought  to- 
gether and  compared?  We  venture  but  little  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  average  length  of  passage, 
hence  to  Rio,  would  be  lessoned  one  tenth.  Be- 
sides such  a  practical  and  useful  result,  there  would 
remain  to  us  the  benefits  of  all  the  collateral  infor- 
mation. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  put  down, 
upon  our  '  chart  of  sailing  directions'  the  limits  of 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  average 
boundaries  and  breadth  of  the  fresh  winds  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  to  have,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  every  observation' relating  to  the  air  or  wa- 
ter that  bears  upon  the  safe  and  expeditious  navi- 
gation of  the  ocean.  Multiplied  observations  effect 
much ;  for  every  new  fact,  however  trifling  it  may 
seem,  that  is  gathered  from  nature  or  her  works, 
is  a  clue  placed  in  our  hands,  which  assists  to  guide 
us  into  her  labyrinth  of  knowledge. 

A  few  generations  past,  several  months  was  the 
average  passage  from  Lima  to  Valparaiso.  Later, 
the  commander  of  a  vessel  performed  it  in  a  month, 
and  for  it,  he  was  tried  as  a  wizard  before  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  I  have  performed  it  in  four- 
teen days,  which,  up  to  that  time,  was  the  shortest 
passage  on  record.  The  average  passage  then  was 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days;  but  since  the 
Vincenoes  led  the  way,  it  has  been  frequently  per- 
formed in  less  time  than  she  made  it.  I  have 
known  her  to  go  in  with  a  fast-sailing  Englishman, 
jast  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  which  sailed  from 
Caliao  ten  days  before  she  did.  I  could  but  attri- 
bute this  difierence  of  passage,  not  to  luck,  but  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  winds,  which  she  had 
gained  from  exp^ence  and  which  her  chart,  on 
which  her  track  was  daily  projected,  would  impart 
to  any  navigator  at  a  glance. 

But  fully  to  impress  the  learned  members  of 
this  Society,  with  just  ideas  of  the  great  room  there 
is  for  improvement  in  navigation  in  this  respeot,  I 
have  but  to  refer  them  to  a  few  faets  in  the  history 
of  navigation  between  this  eoontry  and  Bmrc^} 


and,  therefore,  over  the  mo^t  beaten  parts  of  the 
ocean,  where  it  might  besopposed  there  is  no  room 
for  improvement.  Take  the  Liverpool  packets, 
for  instance :  which  of  them  make  the  sbotteat 
passage  \  As  a  general  rule,  those  whose  maaten 
have  the  most  experience ;  who  have  cnnsed  the 
greatest  number  of  times,  and,  therefore,  whose 
general  knowledge  of  winds  and  seasons  sapplies 
them  widi  the  best* chart  of  sailing  directions.* 
But  his  chart  is  made  up  mostly  of  his  own  obser- 
vations, while  the  one  proposed  will  consist  of  his 
and  a  thousand  others.  It  may  not  be  expecting 
too  much,  from  such  a  chart,  to  say  it  would  mtte- 
rialiy  lessen  the  average  of  passages  even  over  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  New  York  and  LiTer- 
pool. 

Just  after  the-Atlantic  steamers  first  eonnneii- 
ced  to  run  between  this  country  and  Enghod, 
there  appeared,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
a  piece  with  a  chart,  showing  the  advantages  of 
*^  great  circle  sailing"  in  open  steam  navigational 
principle,  the  importance  of  which  had  been  gene- 
rally ovjNrlooked  in  works  of  navigation,  and  vhiefa, 
before  this  era  in  practical  navigation  had  not  re- 
ceived that  degree  of  attention  to  which  it  isftirly 
entitled,  because,  to  vessels,  propelled  by  the  winds, 
it  was  considered  of  but  little  practical  impoitaoee. 
This  *  great  circle  sailing*  is  nothing  more  than  sa 
application  to  *  traverse  sailing'  of  the  spheriea) 
axiom,  that  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
places,  different  both  in  latitude  and  longitodst  is 
not  along  the  line  of  bearing,  or  the  oourse  from 
one  to  the  other,  but  along  the  intercepted  are  of 
that  great  eirde  which  passes  through  them.  By 
this  chart  it  was  shown,  that  the  Great  Wssten 
steamer,  by  attempting  to  follow  the  line  of  bear- 
ing from  Bristol  to  New  York,  saUed,  on  her  first 
trip,  upwards  of  two  hnndred  and  sixty  miles  far- 
ther than  she  need  to  have  done,  and  ibso  she 
would  have  done  had  she  laid  her  track,  as  nesi  as 
practicable,  to  the  arc  of  the  great  cirele  between 
her  porta.  She  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this 
chart,  and  she  and  the  other  Atlantic  steaners 
have  regularly  made  their  paasages  according  to 
it  ever  siooe.  The  packets,  U»o«  have  adopted  it, 
as  far  as  the  winds  wduld  allow,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances,  they  have  actually  made  passages  to  com- 
pete with  the  steamers  in  time. 

Since  then,  a  work  on  navigation  hu  boss  ^^ 
lished  in  England;  and  one  of  its  chief  recan- 
mendations  is  its  chapter  on  '  great  cirele  atiling. 
Its  author  has  been  rewarded  with  a  prixe  froo  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the  work  itself 
extensively  patronised  by  the  Board  of  Adairaltj. 
a  copy  of  which  they  have  ordered  to  be  •oj?lie<l 
to  each  of  her  Majesty  V  ships  in  oonuniaaioo. 

A  number  of  the  Messenger  containing  this 
chart  is  on  the  table  before  yon.  By  mkniag  Ui 
it,  it  will  be  peiceived  that,  sailing  as  nearij  on  t^ 
arc  of  a  great  circle  as  the  land  wUl  admit,  Hari« 
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is  Bot  one  handred  and  fifty  miles,  or  on*  day*8 
nil,  ftitber  than  Liverpool  from  New  York,  and 
that  the  great  circle  root  to  each,  as  far  as  Cape 

Clev,  18  precisely  the  same.  The  average  packet 
pamfe  from  Liverpo<d  to  New  York  is  thirty- 
ire  ^yt,  and,  from  Havre,  one  handred  and  forty- 
five  miles  further,  forty-four  days.  What  shotild 
euae  this  diffinreBce  of  nine  days  %  I  have  never 
been  able  to  asoonnt  for  it  in  any .  other  way  than 
by  nppotiog^-^od  which  I  believe  is  the  case — 
that  the  Havre  packets,  beeanse  it  is  out  of  their 
tonTse^  thiok  it  is  oat  of  their  way,  to  make  Cape 
Clear  oo  their  return  voyage,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
in?  the  direct  course,  they  consequently  increase 
their  distance,  and  meet  with  less  favorable  winds 
OS  thia,  the  sonthem  route. 

"A.  blank  chart,  kept  on  board  each  of  the  Euro- 
pean packets — and  there  is  one  arriving  at,  or  de- 
l^ag  firom  New  York  on  an  average  of  every 
thirty  hoars — and  returned  to  the  Institute  after  a 
lew  voyages,  could  not  fail  to  throw  f  aluable  light 
OD  this  subject. 

The  cases  cited  and  offering  such  an  inviting 
field  for  labor,  are  drawn  from  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  ocean.  Not  to  detain  the  Society 
looker,  by  dweUing  on  other  advantages,  not  less 
obviooSfit  may  be  asked,  if  such  be  the  room  for 
i3)pro?ement8  in  the  directory  of  the  most  fre- 
qoeoted  parts  of  the  ocean,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
peeted  from  those  parts  that  are  less  travelled,  and, 
therefore,  less  known ! 

Saeh  is  the  rude  state  of  this  branch  of  naviga- 
tion, or,  more  technically,  in  the  sailing  directions 
for  the  OcBAK,  that  if  a  vessel,  which  had  never 
beeo  there  before,  were  nofr  to  leave  this  place  for 
the  West  Indies,  or  other  parts  equally  as  much 
^(leoted,  the  chances  are  that  she  would  no 
where  find  among  the  nantical  works  of  the  day 
^y  directions  as  to  her  best  route.  If  she  found 
any  ibiog  said  of  it  at  all,  it  would  be  merely  a 
euual  remark  incidental  to  some  other  subject. 
^iw  might,  indeed,  find  on  the  chart  the  track  of 
^^^ne  vessel,  that  made  the  voyage  fifty  or  more 
years  ago,  but  quite  at  another  season  of  the  year, 
^t  therefore,  more  calculated  to  mislead  than  to 
guide.  Captain  Cook*s  track  is  still  retamed  on 
the  charts  of  those  parts  of  the  ocean  over  which 
^  sailed,  and  is  often  the  only  track  published.  I 
''^ve  jQst  retceived  a  set  of  the  latest  publication  of 
^oglish  admiralty  charts.  Captain  Carteret*8  track 
u)  1787,  and  Admiral  Boacawen^s,  are  the  only 
ones  laid  down  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
lo  the  case  of  the  vessel,  supposed  to  sail  to  the 
vUst  Indies,  she  may  have  a  passage  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  days,  according  to  the  route  she 
^^1  and,  as  before  intimated,  the  *' sailing  direc- 
^Bs^  as  to  her  best  route  is  rather  a  matter  of  tra- 
dition among  seamen,  tlian  a  written  branch  of 
^vigation  \  aod  some  old  cruiser  to  the  West  In- 


dies, rather  than  any  book,  would  be  consulted  as 
to  the  best  route. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  navi- 
gator, particularly  on  his  first  voyage  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  to  find  that  the  track  engraved  on  his 
chart  was  made  at  the  season  of  the  ybar  in  which 
he  happens  to  make  his  voyage.  Whether  it  indi- 
cates the  shortest,  route,^  is  another  question  ;  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  does  not,  for  it  is  for  the 
most  part  the  track  of  some  early  navigator,  and 
his  only  voyage  over  the  regions  crossed,  and, 
therefore,  made  very  much  at  random;  neverthe- 
less, in  the  absence  of  others,  it  is  highly  useful. 
But  if  the  tracks  of  Cook,  Carteret,  and  Bos- 
cawen,  made  on  their  random  cruisages  from  sea 
to  sea,  during  the  last  century,  are  valuable  to  the 
navigator  of  the  present  day,  because  they  afford 
him  not  only  the  best,  but  often  the  only  informa- 
tion as  to  the  navigation  of  the  latitudes  in  which 
he  may  be  sailing,  in  what  estimation  would  he 
not  hold  a  chart  that  contained  nothing  but  the 
tracks  of  vessels  passing  over  it  at  all  seasons  and 
in  all  directions,  each  one  giving  a  full  and  faith- 
ful account  of  winds,  currents,  &c.,  encountered 
by  him ! 

But,  to  confine  the  advantages  of  '  charts  of 
sailing  directions*  to  one  single  point :  If,  by  a  sys- 
tematic record,  of  a  few  every-day  remarks  upon 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  the  Institute 
should  be  enabled  to  point  out  to  the  Havre  packets 
a  rente,  by  which  the  remarkable  difference  of  pas* 
sage  between  them  and  the  Liverpool  line  should 
be  removed,  it  would  be  doing  nothing  less  than 
lifting  up  a  great  kingdom  of  people,  and  placing 
them,  with  their  arts  and  sciences,  their  wants  and 
supplies,  a  week  nearer  in  communication  with 
us ; — nothing  less  than  drawing  around  two  Chris- 
tian nations,  with  all  the  force  that  commerce  and 
its  multiplied  interests  can  give,  closer  ties  of 
friendship  and  stronger  bonds  of  peace. 

Such,  at  least,  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  are 
some  of  the  most  palpable  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  plan,  now  proposed  fur  the  consideration 
of  the  Institute. 

Every  sailor  carries  with  him  to  sea,  for  cer- 
tain purposes  of  his  own,  a  carU  blanche^  and, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  new  to  him,  at  least,  in 
the  idea  of  a  blank  chart ;  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
any  thing  like  novelty  in  the  matter.  Although 
blank  charts  have  been  partially  and  frequently 
used  on  board  ships  at  sea,  I  know  of  no  systematic 
attempt  that  has  been  made,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try, to  collect  the  information  suggested,  either 
upon  the  plan  proposed,  or  in  any  other  regularly 
organized  and  extensive  system,  reaching  to  all 
classes  of  vessels.  Should  the  Institute  deem  the 
subject  worthy  of  its  attention,  it  is  hoped  it  will 
act,  irrespective  of  any  opinion  here  expressed,  by 
the  means  and  mode,  which  to  it  may  appear  the 
most  suitable. 
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THE  AVENGING  CONSCIENCE. 

BY  MRS.  JANB  L.  8WXPT. 

Why  come  ye,  spectres  of  the  past,  to  haunt  met 

As  if  I  loved  to  see  your  featores  grim ; 
Will  memory,  in  mercy,  never  grant  me 

A  veil  opaque  to  hide  your  shadows  dim  ? 
Fearful !  in  dreamy  bands  around  me  closing, 

Ye  ^ear  terrific  panoply  of  gloom  ; 
Shrouding  in  black  the  pillow,  where,  reposing, 

In  rain  1  seek  a  respite  from  my  doom. 

The  knell  of  blighted  youth !  I  hear  it  ringing-^ 

Say,  what  can  stop  its  melancholy  chime  ? 
Remorse— despair— to  my  lost  spirit  bringing 

The  maddening  record  of  a  life  of  crime. 
See !  see  !  each  foul,  and  blotted  page  I'm  turning, 

But  makes  that  knell  boom  louder  on  my  ear; 
Already  is  my  soul  with  torments  burning — 

Can  hell  give  more  than  what  I  suflf^r  here  T 

Where  art  thou,  purest  vision,  once  so  smiling. 

That  hovered  round  my  couch  in  angel  hue  T 
To  watch  and  bless  the  infant,  who,  beguiling, 

Lent  to  thy  cares  a  solace,  as  it  grew. 
Could *sC  thou  have  known,  tb:U  be,  thy  poor  heart  breaking, 

The  brand  of  guilt  should  bear  upon  his  brow ; 
Mother !  thy  soul,  its  tenement  forsaking. 

Would  have  eacaped  the  blow  that  stuns  thee  now. 

Where  ait  thou,  friend  revered,  to  wIkmu  appealing, 

My  unformed  mind  its  earliest  lessons  drew  ? 
Alas !  too  soon  thy  sterner  bosom  steeling 

Against  thy  child,  as  youthful  follies  grew. 
But  turned  to  gall  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 

That  flowed  within  the  bosom  of  thy  son — 
Father !  too  late  thou  dost  deplore  the  blindoess,        [won. 

That  mode  thee  cuise— when,  kind,  thou  might*st  have 

Again — that  fearful-  knell !  how  k>ad  it  soundeth ! 

It  tolls  the  funeral  of  my  sinful  years ; 
Come,  see  the  heart  entombed  while  still  it  boundcth, 

Come  to  the  living  grave — but  not  with  tears. 
Tears,  did  I  say  T  from  man  no  mercy  finding, 

I  can  but  w^eep  my  dreary  fate  alone ; 
Flow  on !  ye  scalding  drops,  my  eyesight  blinding, 

Ye  soothe  and  melt  the  eulprit^s  heart  of  stone.- 

Tbe  deed  that  crowned  my  course  of  reckless  danger. 

Was  not  Uie  plotted  helUbought  of  an  hour; 
But  maddening  wrath  to  which,  I'd  been  a  stranger, 

Lent  to  this  strong  right  arm  a  demon's  pow'r. 
Yet  this,  my  tale  of  truth,  waa  unavailing — 

Men  judged — may  God  to  them  more  lenient  be — 
In  every  eifort  to  convince  them,  failing. 

They  elasped  the  murderer's  fetters  upon  me. 

Forever — aye,  forever,  close  upon  me 

The  ropy  precincts  of  the  blooming  world ; 
Alive—  yet  dead  to  every  joy  that  won  me — 

Crime  into  this  deep  abyss  my  soul  has  hurled. 
Cease— ce  ise — the  blood  is  to  my  temples  rushing, 

My  buried  heart  is  bursting  with  its  flow ; 
liOve— hate — despair — in  wildest  torrent  gushiiig— 

But  sear  my  spirit  with  their  lava>glow. 

No  loving  arm,  in  sleep  around  me  stealing, 

Shall  e>r  recall  me  from  tlie  land  of  dreama ; 
No  look  of  love,  a  wife's  food  care  reveiding. 

Shall  evei  wake  the  heart's  deep'welling  streams. 
No  child — ah !  whither  is  my  fancy  straying  ? 

Buck !  back !  to  cower  in  my  dreary  cell ; 
Within  me,  hope*s  last  embers  are  decaying — 

List  to  the  boominp  of  that  fearful  knell. 


Toll !  with  vibrations  nerer,  never  ending. 

The  mournful  cadence  of  the  murderer's  dirge ; 
Toll !  for  the  fancies  of  his  brain  are  blendJDg 

With  shapes,  that  madness  brings  upon  its  rag;e. 
Ye  come — ^ye  come — black  spectres  flit  around  me — 

Ha !  ha !  ye  shall  net  crush  your  victim  now ; 
Breaking  like  wisps, theehaias  with  which  theyVeboondne, 

Come  on  !  this  arm  has  learned  to  deal  its  blow. 

Its  blow !  oh,  God !  that  gurgling  sound  remaineth 

To  freese  my  soul,  as  when  it  met  my  ear ; 
See,  on  my  bands,  how  deep  the  heart's  blood  staioeih ; 

Long  months  have  passed — its  red,  red  glow  ia  here. 
Behold !  within  my  clutch,  a  sharp  steel  gleaming— 

Oh  !  that  its  edges  might  my  bosom  plough ; 
No !  no !  the  frantic  prisoner  was  dreaming — 

God  of  the  frail !  hare  okerry  on  me  now. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING  RAMBLE. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  ^*  steal  awhile  away"  frooi 
the  great  Babel  of  the  world,  to  withdraw  fromtbe 
basy  bttstliog  crowd  of  the  city,  to  leare  behind 
us  the  red-brick  wails  and  slated  rcx»fe,  gloving 
and  glistening  nnder  the  ferrid  heat  of  a  samreer- 
sun — ^to  exchange  them  dl  for  the  fresh  sod  fra- 
grant air  of  the  country — for  a  ramble  amoiig  the 
green  fields  and  shady  groves,  that  eoriroo  oar  be- 
lored  and  beautiful  Richmond ! 

Will  you,  dear  reader,  in  imagination,  take  a  vallc 
with  us  this  July  eyening  ?  The  son  arose  this 
morning  in  a  gloomy  and  sullen  sky ;  and,  often  do- 
ring  the  day,  a  ^'  war  of  elements''  seemed  ioeri- 
table ;  but  the  clouds  are  now  partially  brokeo  cf 
and  dispersed ;  the  evening  promises  to  be  verr 
beautiful ;  and  there  will,  doubtless,  he  a  gioriotn 
sunset.  Will  yon  then  accompany  os  1  We  viil 
pass  through  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  river.  You  see  that  large  and  som- 
bre  looking  building,  on  the  left,  the  peoiteotiary  ^ 
Often  as  we  have  looked  out  from  our  window,  op^ 
the  broad  and  beautiful  panorama,  spread  oat  befftn 
us,  limned  by  nature's  own  hand,  we  have  alfflt>sl 
involuntarily  exclaimed  ^  what  a  beaotifol  vortdf 
then,  as  we  have  turned  in  another  direction,  thiC 
building  has  met  our  gaze»  a  black  blot  opoo  tbi 
otherwise  faultless  picture ;  a  blot  placed  there  bf 
the  hand  and  crime  of  man. 

But  let  us  pursue  onr  way.  Listen  to  the  oer^ 
whistle  of  that  boy,  as  he  rattles  by  us  in  his 
cart.  He  has  sold  his  load,  and,  with  the  procct 
in  his  pocket,  light-hearted  and  eheerfol,  is  reuir 
ing  to  bis  home  in  the  country.  Contented  «• 
his  humble  lot,  wealth  could  not  bring  him  at; 
increase  of  pleasure.  He  is  far  happier  tbao  ( 
languid  and  care-worn  occupant  of  the  spieod 
vehicle,  that  has  just  whirled  by  him.  Yondd 
comes  a  band  of  reapers.  Their  day's  «o^ 
over ;  their  toils  are  ended ;  and  now,  with  e*^ 
and  gladness,  they  are  directing  their  steps  bwn** 
ward.    A  plain  and  frugal  meal  awaiu  them,  bat 
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tfaejr  will  enjoy  it  with  a  far  keener  relish  than  he, 
vbo,  with  an  appetite  cloyed  by  long  indulgence, 
sits  dowQ  to  partake  of  the  rareat  and  coatlieat  ri- 
sods.  And  then,  whilst  he  perchance  is  reatlesely 
tossinf  upon  bis  downy  conch,  they  will  be  enjoy- 
iDgihe  "sweet  sleep  of  the  laboring  man.** 

We  will  continue  our  walk,  through  this  field  of 
fresh-mown  and  fragrant  hay,  and  rest  for  a  while 
JA  the  cool  shade  of  the  magnificent  grove  on  that 
piece  of  swelling  land.  What  noble  trees !  Who 
cao  look  Qpon  their  venerable  forms  so, 

"Siatelj  and  tall,  and  shadowing  far  and, wide," 

without  feelings  of  reverence  and  respect — without 
I  ferreot  wish,  that  they  may  long  continue  to 
fioDrish  in  a  **  green  old  age."  Their  towering 
hfiiotss  and  wide-spreading  branches  so  richly  clad 
iQ  leafy  robes,  their  wild  and  "  verdant  grandeur," 
tiieir  solemn  and  gloomy  magnificence  remind  ns 
of  the  "Cedars  of  Lebanon,"  so  often  celebrated 
bj  the  pen  of  inspiration . 

"Thanks  be  to  God  for  mountains,"  was  the 
ierrent  exclamation  of  William  Howitt,  when  con- 
ieiDp/atug  them  as  having  often  been  the  asyloms 
cf  the  oppressed  and  persecuted.     Shall  we  not,  too, 
ior a  somewhat  similar  reason,  thank  Him  for  trees? 
"e  all  know,  that,  during  our  Revolutionary  strug- 
^•e,  Marion,  Sumter,  and  their  gallant  compatriots, 
■iien  threatened  to  be  cmahed  by  the  overwhelming 
i:3mber8  of  their  foes,  often  found  refuge  in  the 
Accessible  recess  of  our  Southern  forests,  and 
vere  thos  enabled,  for  so  long  a  time,  to  harass 
(i^eir  eoemies,  and  continue  that  series  of  patriotic 
aad  daring  deeds,  which  has  embalmed  their  names 
in  ^  hearts  of  their  countrymen.     For  this  then, 
>i^ibr  DO  other  reason,  we  ought  to  thank  God  for 
iree^.   And  yet,  they  are  but  one  of  the  many  bless- 
ings, which.  Nature,  the  almoness  of  His  bounty, 
^  bestowed  upon  this  ^'  highly  favored  land ;"  a 


So  lovely,  ao  adoriied. 


"With  hill,  and  lawn,  and  winding  rale; 
"Woodiaod,  and  stream,  and  lake,  and  rolling  seas; 
"Green  mead,  and  fraitfal  tree,  and  fertile  grain, 
''And  hetb,  and  flower,  ao  lorely  so  adorned, 
"With  numerous  beasta  of  every  kind,  with  fowl 
"Of  every  wing  and  every  tuneful  note ; 
"And  ail  fish,,  that  in  the  mullitude 
"Of  waters  awim  :  ao  lovely,  so  adorned* 
"  So  fit  a  dwelling-place  for  man." 

i^oi  all  these  trees  around  us,  we  have  a  pecu- 
Ur  affection.  We  love  them  for  the  associations 
conoecled  with  them,  and  because  in  them  we 
f^ogoize  old  and  familiar  friends.  Many  pleasant 
iioors  have  they  afforded  us.  Often  have  they 
brown  around  us  their  shadowy  shields  protecting 
^s  (torn  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun.  But  we  love 
^  Size  upon  their  guarded  old  trunks,  not  for  this 
^looe :  they  have  power  to  teach  us  many  an  in- 
iruciive  lesaoo.     They  are  the  living  witnesses 


days  of  other  years."  Silent  and  unmoved,  they 
have  looked  on,  whilst  the  roost  wonderful  changes 
were  taking  place ;  while  nations  were  fast  dwin- 
dling away  from  around  them,  and  others  rising  up 
in  their  stead.  At  one  time,  the  only  sounds,  that 
disturbed  their  solitude,  were  the  yell  of  the  savage 
and  the  howl  of  the  wild  beast ;  since  then,  they 
have  listened  to  ^*  the  noise  of  the  waves"  of  civili- 
zation, as  they  rolled  steadily  onward ;  and  heard 
the  death-cry  of  their  brethren,  as,  groaning  and 
crashing,  they  fell  beneath  the  merciless  axe. 
When  we  remember,  too,  that  many,  who,  nor  a 
great  while  ago,  looked  up  to  them  with  a  love  and 
admiration  not  less  than  ours,  have  now  gone  to 
their  last,  long  homes,  the  conviction  forces  itself 
upon  ns,  that  we  have  no  **  abiding- place"  here 
below. 

Let  those  who  choose  sneer  and  talk  of  **  an  af- 
fectation of  sentiment,"  but  it  seems  to  us  like  cast- 
ing a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  fill  this  world  with  so  much 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  without  intending  that 

we  should  admire  the  work  of  his  hands,  and 
**  Look  through  nature,  up  to  nature'a  God." 

We  would  address,  to  all  such  persons,  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  the  poet : 

•«0  bow  can*8t  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms,  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yield* ! 

The  warbling  woodland,  Ihe  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garnitttre  of  fields, 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  rooming  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even* 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  ahielde, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven ; 

0,  how  can*st  thou  renounce  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?" 

Is  not  that  Indian  corn  imposingly  beautiful  ? 
Surely,  not  Erin's  far  famed  fields  of  emerald  hue, 
nor  the  golden  harvests  of  which  poets  love  to 
speak,  can  vie  in  beauty  of  appearance  with  our 
own  corn-fields.  Those  stately  stalks — their  regu- 
lar array  in  long,  straight  files,  their  many  grceu 
arms  interlocked  with  each  other,  or  branching  up- 
ward, glittering  in  the  sun,  and  their  yellow  tassels 
bending  before  the  breeze,  remind  us  of  some  ser- 
ried phalanx  of  warriors,  with  their  bristling  spears 
and  nodding  plumes  1  They  are  warriors  in  the 
army  of  plenty. 

IIow  serene  and  silent  is  every  thing  around  us ! 
Silent  1  We  recall  the  word ;  for  the  many  mielo- 
dies  of  evening  are  breathing  into  our  ears.  At 
our  feet,  is  a  laughing,  leaping  stream,  to  whose 
merry,  yet  gentle,  voice  we  love  to  listen.  Not  far 
ofif  is  heard  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  river — Zephyr 
breezes  are  rustling  in  the  leafy  canopy  above  our 
heads — the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  tinkling  of  cow- 
bells, they  too  are  pleasant  sounds,  far  more  pleasant 
than  the  turmoil  and  tumult  of  the  city.  And  then, 
from  every  tree,  from  every  shrub,  each  member  of 
,thc  feathered  choir  is  carrolling  forth  sweet  songs 
andhyms  of  praise ;  while  from  the  vast  laboratories 


f  the  past.     Cofild  they  but  speak,  they  would  tell 

J  "  a  tale  of  the  limes  of  old"— of  "  the  deeds  of  of  nature  the  most  fragrant  perfumes  are  exhaled. 
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How  fine,  loo,  is  the  view  from  this  spot !  Yon- 
der, to  the  right,  is  Manchester,  with  its  houses 
prettily  embosomed  in  trees,  its  tall  straight  pop- 
lars, its  fertile  fields,  and  broad  green  plains.  Not 
far  from  us,  flows  "  the  noble  James,'^  glittering 
like  molten  gold  in  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun. 
Now  it  comes  roaring  and  rushing  along,  widely 
scattering  the  foam  and  spray,  as  it  dashes  against 
the  fixed  and  frowning  rooks,  that  have  for  ages 
withstood  its  vain  assaults.  Anon,  it  silently  and 
gently  glides  around  some  green  and  grassy  island ; 
again,  it  is  united,  and  in  a  broad,  deep  current, 
rolls  majestically  to  the  ocean.  Since  it  left  its 
mountain  home,  it  has  passed  by  many  flourishing 
towns  and  beautiful  villages,  many  handsome  dwell- 
ings and  lowly  huts.  Averting  from  it  our  ad- 
miring gaze,  in  every  direction  we  see  waving 
fields  and  beautiful  gardens,  studded  with  flowers, 
**  the  stars  in  the  green  firmament  of  earth,"  as 
another  has  beautifully  called  them.  Afar  off  in 
the  back-ground,  crowned  with  pretty  little  villages, 
'*  Church-Hiir  and  "  Union-Hill"  rear  their  grassy 
fronts,  forming  a  part  of  the  landscape  on  which 
the  eye  loves  to  dwell,  after  wandering  over  the 
wilderness  of  bouses  that  intervenes.  Then  just 
before  us  lies  the  city,  with  it  noble  looking  capitol, 
so  proudly  conspicuous,  its  tall  and  graceful  spires, 
and  its  many  handsome  buildings,  public  and  pri- 
vate. RieHMONo !  "  Thou  art  my  own,  my  native" 
place :  Prosperity  attend  thee !  May  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  a  kind  and  bountiful  Providence  be  showered 
down  upon  thee.  May  the  time  never  come,  when 
the  owl  and  the  bat  shall  take  up  their  abode  among 
thy-  deserted  and  crumbling  ruins.  May  the  grass 
never  grow  in  thy  streets ;  and  the  hum  of  busi- 
ness, '*  the  noise  of  the  hammer,  the  sound  of  the 
saw  and  the  plane — the  roar  and  clangor  of  ma- 
chinery^' never  cease  to  be  heard  in  them.  May'st 
thou  long  continue  the  favorite  daughter  of  the 
'*  Old  Dominion ;"  live  to  attain  a  proud  preemi- 
nence among  thy  sisters  of  other  states ;  and  may 
the  time  he,  when  *'  nations  shall  rise  up  and  call 
the  Messed." 

But  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  wend  our 
way  homeward.  How  surpassingly  splendid  is  that 
sunset!  The  lowering  clouds,  that  overcast  the 
sky  all  the  forepart  of  the  day,  are  now  separated 
into  huge  fragments  and  piled  up,  in  the  sublimest 
confusion,  presenting  all  the  appearances  of  rugged 
mountains,  with  their  crags  and  cliffs.  Over  their 
summits  and  down  their  sides,  the  sun,  as  it  sets, 
pours,  as  it  were,  streams  of  glowing  and  golden 
lava ;  and  then,  in  what  magnificent  contrast — how 
gloomily  grand — is  that  cloudy  canopy  of  "  the 
blackness  of  darkness,"  which  has  been  so  sud- 
denly hung  out,  over  all  ihe  Eastern  part  of  the 
horizon!  Who  can  look'  on  such  scenes,  and  not 
feel  that  There  is  a  God!  Even  were  we  not 
blessed  with  the  light  of  Revelation,  with  the  vast 
volume  of  nature  spread  out  before  us,  how  could 


we  remain  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a  God,  who  hai 
written  His  name  throughout  thsaniTeraefiDBanB, 
and  moons,  and  stars,  whom  we  can  all  **iee  Id 
clouds,  and  hear  in  the  wind,"  whose  exiateoee  la 
proclaimed  in  the  murroar  of  every  ntt,iii  tbenai 
of  every  torrent,  in  the  thiHider  of  evsry  cttsncL 
It  is  manifested  alike,  by  the  lofty  mountain,  who» 
hoary  head  is  turbaned  with  clouds,  and  the  green 
grassy  hillock ;  by  the  aiender  sapting  tod  tix 
towering  and  gigantic  oak ;  and  by  evsry  flower  of 
the  field,  from  '^the  lily  of  the  valley,"  to  tliegor* 
geoos  and  luxuriant  plant  of  the  tropics.  With 
mementos  of  his  mercy  and  iponumeDts  of  his 
greatness,  all  nature  teems.  Then^to  adopt  the 
words  of  the  "  Prince  of  Poets" — 

"  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  qaailen  blow, 
BreAthe  soft,  or  loud  ;  and  ware  jour  tops,  ye  piii«s, 
WiUk  aver  J  p^ant,  in  sign  of  woiship  ware. 
Fountains  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  ilow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warblinc  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voioea,  ail  ye  living'  ■Ools ;  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  beaven^s  gate  ascend, 
Bear,  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes,  His  pnise." 

Richmond,  July  7M,  1843.  A.  M. 
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How  mouraful  to  lire, 
When  in  bondage  we. sigh  *, 

While  to  die  fcnr  our  coantry» 
How  God-like  to  die  ! 

Then  baste  to  the  conflict; 

Tis  glory  that  calls : 
The  death-shriek  of  freedom. 

Has  swept  through  our  halls. 

The  voice  of  our  country 

Is  loud  in  despah- ; 
She  calls  to  her  children. 

She  sommons  to  war. 

Then  sound  the  loud  trumpets ; 

The  standards  advance : 
Down,  down  with  the  Tyrants ; 

Destruction  to  France. 

Our  patriots  are  armiBg ; 

'<  Spain,  Spain !"  ia  the  ay ; 
Their  brighi  swords  are  gleaming ; 

We  eonqoer  or  die ! 

The  banners  are  w^aving ; 

The  work  is  begun  : 
The  death-fires  are  biasing 

In  victory's  sun. 

0*er  hill,  and  o^er  Tallej, 

The  tempest  shall  Mow ; 
And  bear  like  a  whirl  wiiid« 

Our  rage  on  the  Ibe. 

Then  sound  the  loud  XrvmpaH ; 

The  sundsfds  sdvatkce : 
Down,  down  with  the  tyrajits ; 

And  ▼eogeaace  op  Fmnce. 

"To  arms  !**  be  the  war  cry; 

Fvom  moontaia  to  main : 
And  our  death-ahost  in  battle. 
For  Freedom  and  3psiB  •** 


It 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN; 

Or,  the  Joornejs,  Adventures  and  ImprifonmeDU  of  an 
£o|lishfflaji  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the  Scfiptures  in 
tbe  Peninsula.  By  George  Borrow,  author  of  the  "  Gip> 
sies  of  Spain.**  Philadelphia :  James  M.  Campbell— 1843. 

Mr.  fionow  was  sent  as  the  ageot  of  the  Bible 
Soeiety  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
circulating  the  Scriptures  in  that  country.  The 
emod  was  a  remarkable  one,  which  led  him  into 
stnoge  tituations  and  positions,  ioTolved  him  in 
nuoj  difficnlties  and  perplexities,  and  broaght  him 
ioto  contact  with  people  of  aH  descriptions  and 
gnuiei ;  which  gave  him  incident,  and  afforded  him 
ffloch  interesting  matterfor  book-making— of  which 
he  has  happily  availed  himself.  Many  things  oc« 
coned  which  did  not  relate  to  the  direct  object  of 
bismiBeion,  bathe  was  adrift  in  a  land  of  old  re- 
nown—of wonder  and  of  mystery,  with  rare  oppor- 
(onitiee  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  strange 
tecrete  and  peculiarities ;  these  we  have  told  in  an 
igreeable  and  sprightly  manner.  Pie  passed  five 
jears  in  Spain,  associated  with  robbers,  gipsies, 
Jews,  contrabandistas,  felons  and  soldiers ;  and  of 
coarte,  as  might  be  expected,  has  many  adventures 
by  flood  and  field  wherewith  to  entertain  and  de- 
light all  stay-at-home  travellers. 

lo  1835  our  author  landed  in  Lisbon,  and  pro* 
ceeded  thence  to  the  enchanted  region  of  Cintra, 
vhere  he  soon  had  an  opportonity  of  witnessing  the 
deplorable  ignorance  oommon  there  as  to  the  Bible. 

'*  When  speaking  of  Cintra,*^  says  he,  *'  it  must  not 
lor  s  moment  be  supposed  that  nothing  more  is  meant 
thaa  the  little  town  or  city ;  by  Cintra  must  be  un- 
derstood the  entire  region,  town,  palace,  quintas. 
forests,  crags,  Moorish  ruin,  which  suddenly  burst 
OB  ibe  fiew  on  rounding  the  side  of  a  bleak,  savage, 
aad  sterile  looking  mountaio.  Nothing  is  more 
fiolien  and  uninviting  than  the  southwestern  aspect 
of  the  stony  wail  which,  on  the  side  of  Lisbon, 
KeoM  to  shield  Cintra  from  the  eye  of  the  world ; 
hot  the  other  side  is  a  mingled  scene  of  fairy  beauty, 
utificial  elegance,  savage  grandeur,  domes,  turrets, 
eaonnoQs  trees,  flowers,  and  water&lls,  such  as  is 
i^t  with  nowhere  else  beneath  the  sun.  Oh! 
there  are  strange  and  wonderful  objects  at  Cintra, 
and  strange  and  wonderful  recollections  attached  to 
>hein ;  the  ruin  on  that  loAy  peak,  and  which  covera 
part  of  the  side  of  that  precipitous  steep,  was  once 
the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Lositanian  Moors, 
^  thither,  long  after  they  had  dissppeared,  at  a 
panieular  moon  of  every  year,  were  wont  to  repair 
wild  santons  of  Maugrabie,  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of 
i  Tuaoas  Sidi,  who  slumbers  amongst  the  rocks. 
That  gray  palace  witnessed  the  assemblage  of  the 
lut  cortes  held  by  the  boy  king,  Sebastian,  ere  he 
departed  on  his  romantic  expedition  against  the 
Moors,  who  so  well  avenged  their  insulted  faith  and 
coontry  at  Alcaxarquibir :  and  in  that  low  shady 
4Qinta,  embowered  amongst  those  tall  alcornoqoes, 
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once  dwelt  John  de  Castro,  the  strange  old  viceroy 
of  Goa,  who  pawned  the  hairs  of  his  dead  son*s 
beard  to  raise  money  to  repair  the  ruined  wall  of  a 
fortress  threatened  by  the  heathen  of  Ind ;  those 
crumbling  stones  which  stand  before  the  portal, 
deeply  graven,  not  with  **  rones,"  but  things  equally 
dark;  Sanscrit  rhymes  from  the  Vedas,  were  brought 
by  him  from  Goa,  the  most  brilliant  scene  of  his 
glory,  before  Portugal  had  become  a  base  kingdom ; 
and  down  that  dingle,  on  an  abrupt  rocky  promon- 
tory, stand  the  ruined  halls  of  the  English  Mil- 
lionaire, who  there  nursed  the  wsyward  fancies  of 
a  mind  as  wild,  rich,  and  variegated  as  the  scenes 
around.  Yes,  wonderful  are  the  objects  which 
meet  the  eye  at  Cintra,  and  wonderful  are  the 
recollections  attached  to  them. 

'^The  town  of  Cintra  contains  about  eight  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  The  morning  subsequent  to  my 
arrival,  as  I  was  about  to  ascend  the  mountain  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  Moorish  ruins,  I  ob- 
served a  person  advancing  towards  me  whom  I 
judged  by  his  dress  to  be  an  ecclesiastic ;  he  was 
in  fact  one  of  the  three  priests  of  the  place.  I  in- 
stantly accosted  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret 
doing  so ;  I  found  him  affable  and  communicative. 

"Afler  praising  the  beauty  of  the  soirounding 
scenery,  I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  stale  of 
education  amongst  the  people  under  his  care.  He 
answered,  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  they  were 
in  a  state  of  great  ignorance,  very  few  of  the  com- 
mon people  being  able  either  to  read  or  write ;  that, 
with  respect  to  schools,  there  was  but  one  in  the 
place,  where  four  or  five  children  were  taught  the 
alphabet,  but  that  even  this  was  at  present  closed ; 
he  informed  me,  however,  that  there  was  a  school 
at  Colhaires,  about  a  league  distant.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  said  that  nothing  more  surprised  him 
than  to  see  Englishmen,  the  most  learned  and  in- 
telligent people  in  the  world,  visiting  a  place  like 
Cintra,  where  there  was  no  literature,  science,  nor 
any  thing  of  utility  (coisa  que  presla.)  I  suspect 
that  there  was  some  covert  satire  in  the  last  speech 
of  the  worthy  priest ;  I  was,  however,  Jesuit  enough 
to  appear  to  receive  it  as  a  high  compliment,  and, 
taking  off  my  hat,  departed  with  an  infinity  of 
bows. 

'*  That  same  day  I  visited  Colhares,  a  romantic 
village  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Cintra,  to 
the  northwest.  Seeing  some  peasants  collected 
round  a  smithy,  I  inquired  about  the  school,  where* 
upon  one  of  the  men  instantly  conducted  me  thither. 
I  went  up  stairs  into  a  small  apartment,  where  I 
found  the  master  with  about  a  dozen  pupils  stand- 
ing in  a  row ;  I  saw  but  one  stool  in  the  room,  and 
to  that,  after  having  embraced  me,  he  conducted  me 
with  great  civility.  After  some  discourse,  he 
showed  me  the  books  which  he  used  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children ;  they  were  spelling  hooks, 
much  of  the  same  kind  as  those  used  in  the  village 
schools  in  England.    Upon  my  asking  him  whether 
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it  was  his  practice  to  place  the  SeripturcB  in  the  hande 
of  children,  he  informed  me  that  long  before  they  had 
acquired  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  them 
they  were  removed  by  their  parents,  in  order  that 
ihey  might  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  and 
that  the  parents  in  general  were  by  no  means  soli- 
citous that  their  children  sbottld  learn  anything,  as 
they  considered  the  time  occupied  in  learning  as  so 
much  squandered  away.  He  said,  that  though  the 
schools  were  nominally  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  rarely  that  the  schoolmasters  could 
obtain  their  salaries,  on  which  account  many  had  of 
late  resigned  their  employments.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  pos- 
session, which  I  desired  to  see ;  but  on  eiamtning 
it  I  discovered  that  it  was  only  the  epistles  by  Pe- 
reira,  with  copious  notes.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
considered  that  there  was  harm  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  without  notes ;  he  replied  that  there  was 
certainly  no  harm  in  it,  but  that  simple  pfople^ 
without  the  help  of  notes,  could  derive  but  little 
benefit  from  Scripture,  as  the  greatest  part  would 
be  unintelligible  to  them ;  whereupon  I  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  on  departing  said  that  there  was  no 
part  of  Scriptore,  so  difficult  to  understand  as  those 
very  notes  which  were  intended  to  elucidate  it,  and 
that  it  would  never  have  been  written  if  not  calcu- 
lated of  itself  to  illume  the  minds  of  all  classes  of 
mankind. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  I  made  an  excursion  to  Mafra, 
distant  about  three  leagues  from  Ciotra ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  way  lay  over  steep  hills,  some- 
what dangerous  for  horses ;  however,  I  reached  the 
place  in  safety. 

"  Mafra  is  a  large  village  in  the  neighborhood  of 
an  immense  building,  intended  to  serve  as  a  con- 
vent and  palace,  and  which  is  built  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Escurial.  In  this  edifice  exists 
the  finest  library  in  Portugal,  containing  books  on 
all  sciences  and  in  all  languages,  and  well  suited  to 
the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  edifice  which  contains 
it.  There  were  no  monks,  however,  to  take  care 
of  it,  as  in  former  times ;  they  had  been  driven 
forth,  some  to  beg  their  bread,  some  to  serve  under 
the  banners  of  Don  Carlos,  in  Spain,  and  many,  as 
I  was  informed,  to  prowl  about  as  banditti.  I  found 
the  place  abandoned  to  two  or  three  menials,  and 
exhibiting  an  aspect  of  solitude  and  desolation  truly 
appalling.  Whilst  I  was  viewing  the  cloisters,  a 
fine  intelligent  looking  lad  came  up  and  asked  (1 
suppose  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  trifle)  whether 
I  would  permit  him  to  show  me  the  village  church, 
which  he  informed  me  was  well  worth  seeing ;  I 
said  no,  but  added,  that  if  he  would  show  me  the 
village  school  I  should  feel  muoh  obliged  to  him. 
He  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  assumed 
me  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  at  the  school, 
which  did  not  contain  more  than  half  a  dozen  boys, 
and  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  number.  On 
my  telling  hijUy  however,  that  be  should  show  me 


no  other  place,  he  at  length  unwillingly  attended 
me.  On  the  way  I  learned  from  him  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  one  of  the  (tms  who  had  htely 
been  expelled  from  the  convent,  that  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  spoke  French  and  Greek.  \Vc 
passed  a  stone  cross,  and  the  boy  bent  his  head  and 
crossed  himself  with  much  devotion.  1  meotion 
this  circumstance,  as  it  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  which  I  had  observed  amongst  the  Porto- 
guese  since  my  arrival.  Wfaea  ncaor  the  house 
where  the  schoolmaster  resided  he  pointed  it  out  to 
me,  and  then  hid  himself  behind  a  wall,  where  be 
awaited  my  return. 

**  On  stepping  over  the  threshold  I  was  coo- 
fronted  by  a  short  stout  ma»,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  bhie  jeikia  aod 
gray  trowserst  without  shirt  or  waistcoat;  he  looked 
a^me  sternly,  and  inquired  io  the  French  laogaage 
whi|t  was  my  pleasure !     I  apologized  for  ioinidiBg 
upon  hiro,  and  stated  llttt,  beiog  informed  he  occo- 
pied  the  situation  of  schoolmaster,  I  had  cooie  to 
pay  my  respects  to  him  and  to  beg  peimissioo  to 
ask  a  few  questions  respecting  the  seminarj.   He 
answered  that  whoever  told  me  he  was  a  school- 
master lied,  for  that  he  was  a  friar  of  the  coBfeot 
and  aothifig  else.     *It  is  not  then  true,*  said  1, 
*  that  all  the  convents  have  been  broken  op  and  the 
monks  dismissed  V    '  Yes^  yes,'  saul  be  vith  a 
sigh, '  it  is  true ;  it  is  but  too  true.'    He  then  »is 
silent  for  a  minute,  und  his  better  nature  overcoiD- 
ing  his  angry  feelings,  be  produced  a  snnff*box  aod 
offered  it  to  me.    The  snuff-box  is  the  olive  bnnch 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  he  who  wishes  to  be  oa 
good  teftns  with  them  must  oe^cer  refuse  to  dip  his 
finger  and  thumb  into  it  when  offered.    1  took 
therefore  a  huge  pinch,  though  I  detest  the  dsst, 
and  we  were  soon  on  the  heel  possible  terms.   He 
was  eager  to  obtain  news,  especiaHy  from  lisbos 
and  Spain.     I  told  him  that  the  officers  of  tbe 
troops  at  Lisbon  had,  the  day  before  I  left  that 
place,  gone  in  a  body  to  the  queen,  aod  ioaM 
upon  her  either  receiving  their  swords  or  dismiasis^ 
her  ministers ;  whereupon  he  rubbed  his  haod^aB^ 
said  that  he  was  sure  matters  would  not  renaii 
tranquil  at  Lisbon.     On  my  aaying,  howerer,  that 
I  thought  the  affairs  of  Don  Carlos  were  oo  tU 
decline  (this  was  shortly  after  tbe  death  of  Zoma* 
laoaneguy,)  he  frowned,  and  cried  that  it  coold  set 
possibly  be,  for  that  God  was  too  just  to  suffer  it< 
I  felt  for  tbe  poor  man  who  had  been  driven  out  m 
bis  home  in  the  noble  convent  close  by,  aod  fruoa 
state  of  afluence  and  comfort  reduced  in  his  old 
age  40  indigence  and  misery,  for  his  piesentd veil- 
ing scarcely  seemed  to  contain  an  article  ot  /bniH 
lore.    I  tried  twice  or  thrice  to  iodooe  hio  to  cob- 
veree  alymt  the  scliool,  bat  h«  either  avoided  tht 
subject  or  said  shortly  that  he  knew  noiiiing  ab(M0 
it.    On  my  leaving  him,  the  boy  came  from  k» 
hiding  place  and  rejoined  me ;  he  said  that  be  iud 
hidden  himself  through  fear  of  his  masters  io^ •* 
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in*  that  he  had  brought  me  to  him,  for  that  he  was 
oBwilJing  that  any  stranger  should  know  that  he 
was  a  schoblmaster. 

"I  asked  the  boy  whether  he  or  his  parents  were 
iqaainted  with  the  Scripture  and  erer  read  it ;  he 
did  Dotf  however,  seem  to  vnderetsAd  me.     I  most 
here  obaerTe  that  the  boy  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
that  be  was  in  many  respects  very  intelligent,  and 
bid  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language :  never- 
iheleaa  be  knew  not  the  Scripture  even  by  name, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  subsequently  ob- 
wrred,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  countrymen 
are  od  that  impnrtant  point  no  wiser  than  himself. 
At  the  doors  of  the  village  inns,  at  the  hearths  of 
the  rastics,  in  the  fields  where  they  labor,  at  the 
stone  foantains  by  the  wayside  where  they  water 
Iheir  eattie,  I  have  questioned  the  lower  class  of 
the  children  of  Portugal  about  the  Scripture,  the 
Bible,  the  OW  and  New  Testament,  and  in  no  one 
ifisiance  have  they  known  what  I  was  alluding  to, 
oreoald  return  me  a  rational  answer,  though  on  all 
Ather  matters  their  replies  were  sensible  enough ; 
indeed,  nothing  sorpriaed  me  more  than  the  free 
aod  unembarrassed  manner  in  which  the  Portu- 
S^^e  peasantry  sustain  a  conversation,  and  the 
poritr  of  the  langoagfe  in  which  they  express  their 
thoughts,  and  yet  few  of  them  can  read  or  write ; 
vhereaa  the  peasantry  of  England,  whose  educa- 
tion is  in  general  much  superior,  are 'in  their  con- 
Tersation  coarse  and  ^11  aimost  to  brutality,  and 
a^rdiy  ungrammatical  in  their  language,  though 
the  English  tongue  is  upon  the  whole  more  simple 
ia  its  structure  than  the  Portuguese. 

"On  my  return  to  Lisbon  I  found  our  friend , 

who  received  me  very  kindly ;  the  next  ten  days 
were  exceedingly  rainy,  whrch  prevented  me  from 
making  any  excursions  into  the  country.  During 
this  time  I  saw  our  friend  frequently,  and  had  long 
con?er8ations  with  him  concerning  the  best  means 
of  distributing  the  Gospel.  He  thought  wc  could 
do  DO  belter  for  the  present  than  put  part  of  our 
stock  into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers  of  Lisbon, 
^  at  the  same  time  employ  colportewra  to  hawk 
the  books  about  the  Greets  receiving  a  certain  pro- 
fit 00  every  copy  sold.  This  plan  was  agreed 
upOD  and  forthwith  pat  in  practice,  with  some  suc- 
<^e88.  I  had  thoughts  of  sending  colperteura  to  the 
fipighboring  villages,  but  to  this  onr  friend  objected. 
He  thoaght  the  attempt  dangerons,  as  it  was  very 
possible  that  the  rural  priesthood,  who  still  pos- 
sessed much  influence  in  their  own  districts,  and 
who  were  for  the  most  part  decided  enemies  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  might  cause  the  men  em- 
ployed to  be  assassinated  or  ill-treated. 

"  I  determined,  however.  Ore  leaving  Portugal,  to 
^'tablish  depots  of  Bibles  in  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
▼mcial  towns.  I  wished  to  visit  Alemtejo,  which 
I  had  heard  wae  a  very  benighted  region.  The 
Alemtejo  means  the  province  beyond  the  Tagus. 
'I'his  provioce  is  not  beautiful  and  picturesque,  like 


most  other  parts  of  Portugal ;  there  are  few  hills 
and  mountains,  the  greater  part  consists  of  heaths 
broken  by  knolls,  and  gloomy  dingles,  and  forests 
of  stunted  pine ;  these  places  are  infested  with  ban- 
ditti. The  principal  city  is  Evora,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Portugal,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  Inquisition,  yet  more  cruel  and  bane- 
ful than  the  terrible  one  of  Lisbon.  Evora  lies 
about  sixty  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  to  Evora  I  de- 
termined on  going  with  twenty  Testaments  and 
two  Bibles.     How  I  fared  there,  will  presently  be 
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On  his  way  from  Lisbon  to  Evora,  he  passed  the 
ruins  of  an  inn  that  was  a  fanvius  retreat  for  rob- 
t»rs.  He  dismounted  and  went  up  to  the  place 
where  he  saw  the  vestiges  of  a  fire  and  a  broken 
bottle.  The  sons  of  plunder  had  been  there.  He 
lefl  a  New  Testament,  and  some  tracts  among  the 
ruins  and  hastened  away. 

From  Monte  Alrao  he  enjoys  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect—he thus  describes  it  and  a  goatherd :  '*  A  brook 
brawls  at  ita  base,  and  as  I  passed  it  the  sun  was 
shining  gloriously  on  the  green  herbage  on  which 
flocks  of  goats  were  feeding,  with  their  bells  ring- 
ing merrily,  so  that  the  taut  ensemble  resembled  a 
fairy  scene ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to 
complete  the  picture,  I  here  met  a  man,  a  goatherd, 
beneath  an  azinheira,  whose  appearance  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  Brute  Carle,  mentioned  in  the  Da- 
nish ballad  of  Swayne  Vonved  : — 

'  A  wild  swine  on  hi?  shoulders  he  kept, 
And  upon  t)is  bosom  a  black  bear  slept; 
And  about  his  fingers  with  hair  o'erhung, 
The  squirrel  sported  and  weasel  clung.' 

'*  Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  goatherd  was  a  beast, 
which  he  told  me  was  a  lontra,  or  otter,  which  he 
had  lately  caught  in  the  neighboring  brook ;  it  had 
a  string  round  its  neck,  which  was  attached  to  his 
arm.  At  his  left  side  was  a  bag,  from  the  top  of 
which  peered  the  heads  of  two  or  three  singular 
looking  animals,  and  at  his  right  was  squatted  the 
sullien  cub  of  a  wolf,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
tame ;  his  whole  appearance  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree savage  and  wild.  After  a  little  conversation, 
such  as  those  who  meet  on  the  road  frequently 
hold,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  read,  but  he  made 
me  no  answer.  I  then  inquired  if  he  knew  any 
thing  of  God  or  Jesus  Christ ;  he  looked  me  fixedly 
in  the  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his  coun- 
tenance towards  the  sun,  which  was  beginning  to 
sink  in  the  west,  nodded  to  it  and  then  again  looked 
fixedly  upon  me.  I  believe  that  I  understood  the 
mule  reply,  which  probably  was,  that  it  was  God 
who  made  that  glorious  light  which  illumines  and 
gladdens  all  creation ;  and  gratified  with  that  belief, 
I  left  him  and  hastened  after  my  companions  who 
were  by  this  time  a  considerable  way  in  advance. 

**  I  have  always  found  in  the  disposition  of  the 
children  of  the  fields  a  more  determined  tendency 
to  religion  and  piety  than  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
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towns  and  cities,  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  they 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  works  of  man's  hands 
than  with  those  of  God ;  their  occupations,  too, 
which  are  simple,  and  requiring  less  of  ingenuity 
and  skill  than  those  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  other  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  are  less 
favorable  to  the  engendering  of  self-conceit  and 
sufficiency,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  that  lowli- 
ness of  spirit  which  constitutes  the  best  foundation 
of  piety.  The  sneerers  and  scoffers  at  religion  do 
not  spring  from  amongst  the  simple  children  of  na- 
ture, but  are  the  excrescences  of  over-wrought 
refinement,  and  thongh  their  baneful  influence  has 
indeed  penetrated  to  the  country  and  corrupted  man 
there,  the  source  and  fountain-bead  was  amongst 
crowded  houses,  where  nature  is  scarcely  known. 
I  am  not  of  those  who  look  for  perfection  among 
the  rural  population  of  any  country  ;  perfection  is 
not  to  be  found  amongst  the  children  of  the  fall, 
wherever  their  abodes  may  happen  to  be ;  but, 
until  the  heart  discredits  (he  existence  of  a  God,^ 
there  is  still  hope  for  the  soul  of  the  possessor, 
however  stained  with  crime  be  may  be,  for  even 
Simon  the  magician  was  converted  ;  but  when  the 
heart  is  once  steeled  with  inOdelity,  infidelity  con- 
firmed by  carnal  wisdom,  an  exuberance  of  the 
grace  of  God  is  required  to  melt  it,  which  ie  sel- 
dom manifested ;  for  we  read  in  the  blessed  book 
that  the  Pharisee  and  the  wizard  became  recepta- 
cles of  grace,  but  where  is  there  mention  made  of 
the  conversion  of  the  sneering  Sadducee ;  and  is 
the  modern  infidel  aught  but  a  Sadducee  of  later 
datel 

'*  It  was  dark  night  before  we  reached  Evora, 
and  having  taken  leave  of  my  friends,  who  kindly 
requested  me  to  consider  their  house  my  home,  I 
and  my  servant  went  to  the  Largo  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  the  muleteer  informed  roe  was  the 
best  hostlery  of  the  town.  We  rode  into  the 
kitchen,  at  th^  extreme  end  of  which  was  the  sta- 
ble, as  is  customary  in  Portugal.  The  house  was 
kept  by  an  aged  gipsy-like  female  and  her  daughter, 
a  fine  blooming  girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  house  was  large ;  in  the  upper  story  was  a 
very  long  room,  like  a  granary,  which  extended 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house ;  the  farther 
part  was  partitioned  off  and  formed  a  chamber 
tolerably  comfortable,  but  yery  cold,  and  the  floor 
was  of  tiles,  as  was  also  that  of  the  large  room  in 
which  the  muleteers  were  accustomed  to  sleep  on 
the  furniture  of  the  mules.  AAer  supper  I  went 
to  bed,  and  having  offered  up  my  devotions  to  Him 
who  had  protected  me  through  a  dangerous  jour- 
ney, I  slept  soundly  till  the  morning.*' 

The  Jews  of  Lisbon,  as  every  where  in  Europe, 
occupy  a  position,  entirely  different  from  that 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  holding— 
are  thus  described  :  "  Gathered  in  small  clusters 
about  the  pillars  at  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
gold  and  silver  streets  in  l4sboii,  may  be  observedi 


about  noon  in  every  day,  certain  strange  looking 
men,  whose  appearance  is  neither  Portogaese  nor 
European.  Their  dress  generally  consists  of  a 
red  cap,  with  a  blue  silken  ussel  at  the  top  of  it, 
a  blue  tunic  girded  at  the  waist  with  a  red  saah, 
and  wide  linen  pantaloons  or  trowsers.  He  who 
pa^es  by  these  groupa  generally  hears  them  coo- 
versing  in  broken  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  and  oc- 
casionally in  a  harsh  guttural  language,  which  the 
oriental  traveller  knows  to  be  the  Arabic,  or  t 
dialect  thereof.  These  people  are  the  Jews  of 
Lisbon.  Into  the  midst  of  one  of  these  groope  I 
one  day  introduced  myself,  and  pronounced  a  be- 
raka,  or  blessing.  I  have  lived  in  different  parts 
of  the  woiid,  much  amongst  the  Hebrew  race,  and 
am  well  acquainted  with  their  ways  and  phrase- 
ology. I  was  rathei:  anxious  to  become  acquaioted 
with  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and  I  bad 
now  an  opportunity.  'The  man  is  a  powerful 
rabbi,'  said  a  voice  in  Arabic;  *it  behooves  as  to 
treat  him  kindly.'  They  welcomed  me.  I  favored 
their  mistake,  and  •  in  a  few  days  I  knew  all  that 
related  to  them  and  their  traffic  in  Lisbon. 

**  I  found  tbem  a  vile^  infamous  rabble,  aboattwo 
hundred  in  number.  With  a  few  exceptions,  thej 
consist  of  escapades  from  the  Barbary  shore,  from 
Tetuan,  from  Tangier,  but  principally  from  Moga- 
dore ;  fellows  who  have  fled  to  a  foreign  land  from 
the  punishment  due  to  their  misdeeds.  Their  man* 
ner  of  life  in  Lisbon  is  worthy  of  sneh  a  ifoodty 
assemblage  of  amis  riunis.  The  generality  of 
them  pretend  to  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  keep 
small  peddling  shops;  they ,^ however,  principally 
depend  for  their  livelihood  on  an  extensive  traffic 
in  stolen  goods  which  they  carry  on.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  honor  amongst  thieves,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  with  the  Jews  of  Lisbon,  for 
they  are  so  greedy  and  avaricious,  that  they  are  coo- 
stantly  quarrelling  aboot  their  ill-gotten  gaio,  the 
result  being  that  they  frequently  ruin  each  other. 
Their  mutual  jealousy  is  truly  extraordinary.  If 
one,  by  cheating  and  roguery,  gains  a  cnaado  in 
the  presence  of  another,  the  latter  instantly  says, 
I  cry  halves,  and  if  the  fiat  refuse,  he  is  iostaaily 
threatened  with  an  information.  The  manaer  in 
which  they  cheat  each  other  has,  with  all  its  in- 
famy, occasionally  something  exiremdy  ^uU  and 
ludicrous.  I  was  one  day  in  the  shop  of  a  Sviri, 
or.  Jew  of  Mogadore,  when  a  Jew  from  Gibraltar 
entered,  with  a  Portuguese  female,  who  heM  in  her 
hand  a  mantle,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 

**  Gibraltar  Jew.  (Speaking  in  broken  Arabic.) 
Good  day,  O  Swiri ;  God  has  favored  me  this  day; 
here  is  a  bargain  by  which  we  shall  both  gain.  1 
have  bought  this  mantle  of  the  woman  almost  for 
nothing,  for  it  is  stolen ;  but  I  am  poor,  as  yoo 
know,  I  have  not  a  emxado ;  pay  her  therefore  the 
price,  that  we  may  then  forthwith  sell  the  naatle 
and  divide  the  gain. 

"  5iwn;    Willingly,  brother  of  Gibrrftar;  I  «w 
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paj  the  woBUu  for  the  maiitle ;  it  does  not  appear 
i  bad  one, 

"  Tliereupofi  he  floag  two  crusados  to  the  womaOt 
vbo  forthwith  left  the  shop. 

"  GibraUar  Jtw.  Thanks,  brother  Swiri,  this  is 
Terjr  kind  of  yoo ;  now  let  as  go  and  sell  the  man- 
tle, the  gold  alone  is  well  worth  a  moidore ;  but  I 
am  poor,  sod  have  nothing  to  eat,  give  me,  there- 
fore, the  half  of  that  snm  and  keep  the  mantle ;  I 
shall  be  cootent. 

"Swiri,  Maj  Allah  blot  out  your  name,  yon 
thief.  What  mean  you  by  asking  me  for  money  1  I 
boBght  the  mantle  of  the  woman  and  paid  for  it. 
I  koow  nothing  of  yon.  Go  out  of  my  doors,  dog 
of  a  Maxarene,  if  not,  I  will  pay  yon  with  a  kick. 

"  The  dispute  was  referred  to  one  of  the  sabios, 
or  priests ;  bat  the  sabio,  who  was  also  from  Moga- 
4ore,  at  once  took  the  part  of  the  Swiri,  and  deci- 
ded that  the  other  shoald  have  nothing.  Where- 
upon the  Gibraltar  Jew  cursed  the  Sabio,  bis 
fitber,  mother,  and  all  his  family.  The  saibio  re- 
plied, *  I  pat  you  in  ndui,*  a  kind  of  purgatory,  or 
b^ll.  *  I  put  you  in  seven  nduis,*  retorted  the  in- 
eeosed  Jew,  over  whom,  however,  superstitious 
fear  speedily  prevailed ;  he  faltered,  became  pale, 
ud  dropping  his  voice,  retreated,  trembling  in 
CTery  limb. 

"  The  Jews  have  two  synagogues  in  Lisbon,  both 
ve  small;  one  is,  however,  tolerably  well  fur- 
Qisbed;  it  has  its  reading  desk,  and  in  the  middle 
^K  is  a  rather  handsome  chandelier ;  the  other 
» liuie  better  than  a  sty,  filthy  to  a  degree,  with- 
oat  ornament  of  any  kind.  The  congregation  of 
this  last  are  thieves  to  a  man ;  no  Jew  of  the 
slightest  respectability  ever  enters  it. 

''How  well  do  superstition  and  crime  go  hand 
in  hand!  These  wretched  beings  break  the  eternal 
eommaiMfments  of  their  Maker  without  scruple; 
hot  thejp  will  not  partake  of  the  beast  <^  the  unclo- 
ses foot,  sod  the  fish  which  haa  no  scales.  They 
jiaj  no  regard  to  the  denunciations  of  holy  pro- 
phets against  the  children  of  sin,  but  they  quake 
^the  soond  of  a  dark  cabalistic  word,  pronoonced 
by  one  perhaps  their  equal,  or  superior,  in  vallaioy, 
^  if  God  wonid  delegate  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
^  ibe  workers  of  iniquity. 

^1  was  one  day  sauntering  on  the  Casidrea, 
v^ben  a  Jew,  with  whom  I  had  previously  ex- 

ehag^ed  a  word  or  two,  came  up  and  addressed 

me. 

"  Jew.  The  blessing  of  God  upon  you,  brother ! 
^  know  you  to  be  a  wise  and  powerful  man,  and 
I  have  conceived  much  regard  for  you ;  it  is  on 
that  aecoont  that  I  wish  to  put  you  in  the  way  of 
%ming  much  money.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
conduct  you  to  a  place  where  there  are  forty  chests 
^^  tea.  It  Is  a  ser^ka  (a  robbery,)  and  the  thieves 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  it  for  a  trifle,  for  there  is 
seirch  being  msde,  and  they  are  in  much  fear.  I 
can  raise  one  half  of  what  they  demand,  do  you 


supply  the  other,  we  will  then  divide  it ;  each  shall 
go  bis  own  way  and  dispose  of  his  portion. 

"  Myself.  Wherefore,  O  son  of  Arbat,  do  you 
propose  this  to  me,  who  am  a  stranger!  Surely 
you  are  mad.  Have  you  not  your  own  people 
about  yoo,  whom  you  know,  and  in  whom  you  can 
confide  ? 

'*  Jew,  It  is  because  I  know  our  people  here  that 
I  do  not  confide  in  them  ;  we  are  in  the  galoot  of 
ain.  Were  I  to  confide  in  my  brethren,  there 
would  be  a  dispute,  and  perhaps  they  would  rob 
me,  and  few  of  them  have  any  money.  Were  I 
to  apply  to  the  sabio  be  might  consent,  hot  when  I 
ask  for  my  portion  he  would  put  me  in  ndui.  You 
I  do  not  fear ;  you  are  good  and  would  do  me  no 
harm,  unless  I  attempted  to  deceive  you,  and  that 
I  dare  not  do,  for  I  know  you  are  powerful.  Come 
with  me,  master,  for  I  wish  to  gain  something, 
that  I  may  return  to  Arbat,  where  I  have  chil- 
dren* •  •  •  .  . 

'*  Such  are  Jews  in  Lisbon.*' 

On  the  Sierras  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  re- 
markable altars,  capped  with  a  stone,  called  the 
Droid>  stone — when  or  how  placed  there  no  one 
can  telL  Mr.  Borrow  passed  one  of  these  altars, 
which  we  shall  permit  him  to  describe  for  him- 
self: '*  After  proceeding  about  a  league  and  a 
half,  a  blast  came  booming  from  the  north,  rolling 
before  it  immense  clouds  of  dust ;  hsppily  it  did 
not  blow  in  our  faces,  or  it  would  have  been  difii- 
cnlt  to  proceed,  so  great  was  its  violence.  We 
had  left  the  road  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  one 
of  those  short  cots,  which,  though  passable  for  a 
horse  or  mule,  are  far  too  rough  to  permit  any  spe- 
cies of  carriage  to  travel  along  them.  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  sands,  brushwood,  and  huge  pieces 
of  rock,  which  thickly  studded  the  ground.  These 
are  the  stones  which  form  the  sierras  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  those  singular  mountains  which  rise  in 
naked  horridness,  like  the  ribs  of  some  mighty 
carcass  from  which  the  flesh  has  been  torn.  Many 
of  these  stones,  or  rocks,  grew  out  of  the  earth, 
and  many  lay  on  its  surface  unattached,  perhaps 
wrested  from  their  bed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 
Whilst  toiling  along  these  wild  wastes,  I  observed, 
a  little  way  to  my  left,  a  pile  of  stones  of  rather 
a  singular  appearance,  and  rode  up  to  it.  It  was 
a  druidical  altar,  and  the  most  perfect  and  beauti- 
ful one  of  the  kind  which  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  circular,  and  consisted  of  stones  immensely 
large  and  heavy  at  the  bottom,  which  towards  the 
top  became  thinner  and  thinner,  having  been  fash* 
ioned  by  the  hand  of  art  to  something  of  the  shape 
of  scollop  shells.  These  were  surmounted  by  a 
very  large  flat  stone,  which  slanted  down  towards 
the  south,  where  was  a  door.  Three  or  four  indi- 
viduals might  have  taken  shelter  within  the  inte- 
rior, in  which  was  growing  a  small  thorn  tree. 

"  I  gaxed  with  reverence  and  awe  upon  the  pile 
where  the  first  colonists  of  Europe  oflfered  their 
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worship  to  the  unknown  God.  The  temples  of  the 
mighty  and  skilful  Roman,  comparatively  of  modern 
date,  have  crumbled  to  dost  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  churches  of  the  Arian  Goth,  his  snccessor  in 
power,  have  sunk  beneath  the  earth,  and  are  not  to 
be  found ;  and  the  mosques  of  the  Moor,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Goth,  where  and  what  are  they  I 
Upon  the  rock,  masses  of  hoary  iind  vanishing 
rain.  Not  so  the  Druid^s  stone ;  theris  it  stands 
on  the  hill  of  winds,  as  strong  and  as  freshly  new 
as  the  day,  perhaps  thirty  centuries  back,  when  it 
was  first  raised,  by  means  which  are  a  mystery. 
Earthquakes  have  heaved  it,  but  its  Cope-stone  has 
not  fallen  ;  rain  floods  have  deluged  it,  but  failed 
to  sweep  it  from  its  station ;  the  burning  sun  has 
flashed  upon  it,  but  neither  split  nor  crumbled  it ; 
and  time,  stern  old  time,  has  rubbed  it  with  his 
iron  tooth,  and  with  what  effect,  let  those  who  view 
it  declare.  There  it  stands,  and  he  who  wishes 
to  study  the  literature,  the  learning,  and  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cymbrian,  may  gaze  on  its 
broad  covering,  and  glean  from  that  blank  stone 
the  whole  known  amoant.  The  Roman  has  left 
behind  him  his  deathless  writings,  his  history,  and 
bis  songs ;  the  Goth  his  liturgy,  his  traditions,  and 
the  germs  of  noble  institations ;  the  Moor  his  chi- 
▼airy,  his  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  modern  commerce  ;  and  where  is  the  me- 
morial of  the  Druidic  races?  Yonder  :  that  pile  of 
eternal  stone !" 

On  the  road  to  Talavera  lie  the  wonderful  moun- 
tains of  Guadorama — the  scene  of  many  strange 
stories  and  singular  adventures  among  the  natives — 
nor  does  our  traveller  pass  them  without  his  adven- 
tures wherewith  to  entertain  his  readers.  "Through- 
out the  day,*'  says  he,  '^  I  pressed  the  hurra  forward, 
only  stopping  once  in  order  to  feed  the  animal ; 
but  notwithstanding  that  she  played  her  part  very 
well,  night  came  on,  and  I  was  still  about  two 
leagues  from  Talavera.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
the  cold  became  intense ;  I  drew  the  old  Gipsy 
cloak,  which  I  still  wore,  closer  around  me,  but  I 
found  it  quite  inadequate  to  protect  me  from  (he 
inclemency  of  the  atmosphere.  The  road,  which 
lay  over  a  plain,  was  not  very  distinctly  traced, 
and  became  in  the  dusk  rather  difficult  to  find,  more 
especially  as  cross  roads  leadinjg  to  different  places 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  however  pro- 
eeeded  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  when  I 
became  dubious  as  to  the  course  which  I  should 
take,  I  invariably  allowed  the  animal  on  which  I 
was  mounted  to  decide.  At  length  the  moon  shone 
out  faintly,  when  suddenly  by  its  beams  I  beheld  a 
figure  moving  before  me  at  a  sliglit  distance.  I 
quickened  the  pace  of  the  hurra,  and  was  soon 
close  at  its  side.  It  went  on,  neither  altering  its 
pace  nor  looking  round  for  a  moment.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  the  tallest  and  bulkiest  that  I  had 
hitherto  seen  in  Spain,  dressed  in  a  manner  strange 
aad  singular  for  the  eouotrjr.    On  his  bead  was  a 


hat  with  a  low  crown  and  a  broad  brim,  tery  much 
resembling  that  of  an  English  wagoner ;  aboot  his 
body  was  a  long  loose  tunic  or  slop,  seemingly  of 
coarse  ticken,  open  in  front,  so  as  to  allow  the  inte- 
rior garments  to  be  occasionally  seen;  these  appear- 
ed to  consist  of  a  jerkin  and  short  velveteen  panta- 
loons. I  have  said  that  the  brim  of  the  hat  yns 
broad,  but,  broad  as  it  was,  it  was  iosofficent  to 
cover  an  immense  bush  of  coal-black  hair,  which, 
thick  and  curly,  projected  on  either  side;  oferthe 
left  shoulder  was  flung  a  kind  of  satchel,  and  ia 
the  right  hand  was  held  a  long  staff  or  pole. 

"  There  was  something  peculiarly  strange  about 
the  figure  ;  but  what  struck  me  the  most  was  the 
tranquillity  with  which  it  moved  along ;  taking  do 
heed  of  me,  though  of  course  aware  of  my  prox- 
imity, but  looking  straight  forward,  along  the  rosd, 
save  when  it  occasionally  raised  a  huge  face  and 
large  eyes  toward  the*  moon,  which  was  now  shi- 
ning forth  in  the  eastern  quarter. 

"  *  A  cold  night/  said  I  at  last.  *  Is  this  the  wiy 
to  Talavera  V 

"  *  It  is  th6  way  to  Talavera,  and  the  night  is 
cold.* 

**  *  I  am  going  to  Talavera,'  said  I,  *  as  I  suppose 
you  are  yourself.* 

"  *  I  am  going  thither,  so  are  you,  Bueno.'* 

"  The  tones  of  the  voibe  which  delivered  these 
words  were  in  their  way  quite  as  strange  and  sin- 
gular as  the  figure  to  which  the  voice  belonsred; 
they  were  not  exactly  the  tones  of  a  Spanish  voice, 
and  yet  there  was  something  in  them  that  could 
hardly  be  foreign ;  the  pronunciation  was  also  cor- 
rect, and  the  language,  though  singular,  fauliless. 
But  I  was  more  struck  with  the  manner  in  whicS 
the  last  word,  huenoy  was  spoken.  I  had  hear! 
something  like  it  before,  but  where  or  when  I  could 
by  no  means  remember.  A  pause  now  ensued ;  ih< 
figtire  stalking  on  as  before  with  the  roost  perfect 
indifference,  and  seemingly  with  no  disposition 
either  to  seek  or  avoid  conversation. 

'*  •  Are  you  not  afraid,'  said  I  at  last,  *  to  travel 
these  roads  in  the  dark  t  It  is  said  that  there  are 
robbers  abroad.' 

"  •  Are  you  not  rather  afraid,^  replied  the  fipJff' 

*  to  travel  these  roads  in  the  dark  1  yon  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  country,  who  are  a  foreigner,  an  En- 
glishman  V 

'' '  How  is  it  that  yon  know  me  to  be  an  Engli^- 
man  V  demanded  1,  much  surprised. 
"  •  That  is  no  difficult  matter,'  replied  the  fig^n  - 

*  the  sound  of  your  voice  was  enough  to  tell  me 
that.' 

" '  You  speak  of  voices,'  said  I ;  •  snppose  the  i«»rp 
of  your  own  voice  were  to  tell  me  who  yoo  sro 
"•That  it  wHl  not  do,' replied  my  companion: 

*  you  know  nothing  about  me — yon  can  know  non- 
ing  about  me.' 

**  *  Be  not  sore  of  that,  my  friend  ;  I  am  acTmi"^* 
6d  with  many  things  of  which  you  have  linte  i<^- 
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" '  For  exemplo/  said  the  figure. 

"'Fur  example/ said  I;  ^you  speak  two  lan- 
guages.' 

''  The  figure  moved  on,  seemed  to  consider  a  mo* 
meat,  and  tbeo  said  slowly,  bueno, 

"* '  Yoa  have  two  names,^  I  continued  ;  '  one  for 
tbe  bouse  and  the  other  for  the  street ;  both  are 
good,  but  the  one  by  which  you  are  called 'at  home 
is  the  one  which  you  like  best.' 

"  The  man  walked  on  about  ten  paces*  in  the 

same  maoDer  as  he  bad  previously  done ;  all  of  a 

sudJea  he  turned,  and  taking  the  bridle  of  the 

Imrra  gently  in  his  hand,  stopped  her.     I  had  now 

i  full  view  of  his  face  and  figure,  and  those  huge 

ieaturea  and  Herculean  form  still  occasionally  re- 

hsii  oie  in  my  dreams.    I  see  him  standing  in  the 

moonshine  staring  me  in  the  face  with  bis  deep 

calm  eyes.    At  last  he  said  : 

'' '  Es  usUd  tambUn  de  nosotros  V 

•  #  •  •  • 

'*It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  ai  Tala- 
vera.  We  went  to  a  large  gloomy  house,  which 
mj  companion  informed  me  was  the  principal  po- 
^a  of  the  town.  We  entered  the  kitchen,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  a  large  fire  was  blazing.  *'  Pe- 
pua,'  said  my  companion  to  a  handsome  girl,  who 
aivaoced  smiling  towards  us ;  '  a  brasero  and  a 
Kivate  apartment ;  this  cavalier  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
^  we  shall  sop  together.'  We  were  shown  to 
aa  apartment  in  which  were  two  alcoves  contain- 
iDg  beds.  AAer  eopper,  which  couMSted  of  the 
^^0'  ^^  by  the  order  of  my  companion,  we  sat 
over  the  brasero  and  commenced  talking. 

"  Myself,  Of  course  you  have  conversed  with 
Kfiglishmeu  before,  else  yoa  oould-  not  have  recog- 
Boed  me  by  the  tone  of  my  voice. 

^'  AbarbeneL  I  was  a  young  lad  when  the  war 
of  the  iodependencQ  broke  out,  and  there  came 
to  ihe  village  in  which  our  family  lived  an  finglisb 
oiBccr  in  order  to  teach  discipline  to  the  new  levies. 
He  was  quartered  in  my  father's  house,  where  be 
coticei^ed  a  great  affection  for  me.  On  his  depar* 
^^re,  with  the  consent  of  my  father,  I  attended  him 
through  both  the  Casiiles,  partly  as  companion, 
Hrtly  as  domestic.  I  was  with  him  nearly  a  year, 
^^hea  be  was  suddenly  summoned  to  return  to  his 
&VIO  country.  He  would  fain  have. taken  me  with 
him,  but  to  that  my  father  would  by  no  means  con- 
^'Qt.  It  IB  now  five-and-twenty  years  since  I  last 
^v  an  Englishman ;  but  yon  have  seen  how  I  re- 
cognized you  even  in  the  dark  night. 

"  Myself.  And  what  kind  of  life  do  yoo  pursue, 
iod  by  what  means  do  you  obtain  support  t 

'  Abarbenel,  I  experience  jiq  difficulty.  I  live 
tnuch  in  the  saime  way  as  I  believe  my  forefathers 
itvcd ;  certainly  as  my  father  did,  for  hijs  course 
t^  been  msse.  At  his  death  I  took  possession  of 
tlie  here ncia,  for  I  was  his  only  child.  It  was  not 
requisite  that  I  should  follow  any  business,  for  my 
^eaith  was  great ;  yet,  to  avoid  remark,  I  followed 


that  of  my  father,  who  was  a  longanizero.  I  have 
occasionally  dealt  in  wood ;  but  lazily,  lazily — as  I 
bad  no  stimulus  for  exertion. 

/*J  was,  however,  successful  in  many  instances, 
strapgely  so ;  jnuch  more  than  many  others  who 
toiled  day  and  night,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  in 
the  trade. 

**  Myself,  Have  you  any  children !  Are  you 
married  \ 

**  AbarbeneL  I  have  no  children  though  I  am 
marriod.  I  have  a  wife  and  an  amiga,  or  I  should 
rather  say  two  wives,  for  I  am  wedded  to  both.  I 
however  call  one  my  amiga,  for  appearance  sake* 
for  I  wish  to  live  in  quiet,  and  am  unwilling  to  of- 
fend the  prejudices  of  the  surrounding  people. 

**  Myself.  You  say  you  are  wealthy.  In  what 
does  your  wealth  consist  1 

^^  AbarbeneL  In  gold  and  silver,  and  stones  of 
price ;  fcur  I  have  inherited  all  the  hoards  of  my 
forefathers.  The  greater  part  is  buried  under 
ground ;  indeed,  I  have  never  examined  the  tenth 
part  of  it.  I  have  coins  of  silver  and  gold  older 
than  the  times  of  Ferdinand  the  Accursed  and 
Jezebel ;  I  have  also  large  sums  employed  in  bsury. 
We  keep  ourselves  close,  however,  and  pretend 
to  be  poor,  miserably  so ;  but  on  certain  occasions, 
at  our  festivals,  wheaour  gates  are  barred,  and  our 
savage  dogs  are  let  loose  in  the  court,  we  eat  our 
food  off  services  such  as  the  Queen  of  Spain  can- 
not boast  of,  and  wash  our  feet  in  ewers  of  silver, 
fashioned  and  wrought  before  the  Americas  were 
discovered,  though  4>ur  garments  are  at  ail  times 
coarse,  and  our  food  for  the  most  part  of  the 
plainest  description. 

"  Myself,  Are  there  more  of  you  than  yourself 
and  your  two  wives  1 

'*  AbarbeneL  There  are  my  two  servants,  who 
are  likewise  of  us ;  the  one  is  a  youth,  and  is  about 
to  leave,  being  betrothed  .to  one  at  some  distance ; 
the  other  is  old  :  he  is  now  upon  the  road,  follow- 
ing me  with  a  mule  and  car. 

**  Myself,  And  whither  arc  yon  bound  at  pre* 
sent? 

*'  AbarbeneL  •  To  Toledo,  where  I  ply  my  trade 
occasionally  of  longanizero.  I  love  to  wander 
about,  though  I  seldom  stray  far  from  home.  Since 
I  left  the  Englishman  my  feet  have  never  once 
stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  Castile.  I  love 
to  visit  Toledo,  and  to  think  of  the  times  which 
have  long  since  departed ;  I  should  establish  my- 
self there,  were  there  not  so  many  accursed  ones, 
who  look  epon  me  with  an  evil  eye. 

'*  Myself.  Are  you  known  for  what  you  are  ? 
Do  the^aothorities  molest  yoo  \ 

*.^  AbarbeneL  People  of  oourse  suspect  me  to 
be  wjiat  I  am  ;  but  aa  I  conform  outwi^rdly  in  most 
respects  to  their  ways,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
me.  True  it  is  that  sometimes,  when  I. enter  the 
church  to  hear  the  mass,  they  glare  at  me  over  the 
left  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say — *  What  do  yoa 
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here  V  And  eoroetimes  they  cross  themselves  as 
I  pass  by  ;  bat  as  they  go  no  farther,  I  do  not  trou- 
ble myself  on  that  accoant.  With  respect  to  the 
authorities,  they  are  not  bad  friends  of  mine. 
Many  of  the  higher  class  have  borrowed  money 
from  me  on  usary,  so  that  I  have  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  my  power,  and  as  for  the  low  algna- 
zils  and  corchetes,  they  wonld  do  anything  to  oblige 
me  in  consideration  of  a  few  dollars,  which  I  occa- 
sionally give  them  ;  so  that  matters  open  the  whole 
go  on  remarkably  well.  Of  old,  indeed,  it  was 
far  otherwise :  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  thongh 
other  families  sulSered  mach,  oars  always  enjoyed 
a  tolerable  share  of  tranqnillity.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  family  has  always  known  how  to  guide  itself 
wonderfully.  I  may  say  there  is  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  snake  amongst  us.  We  have  always 
possessed  friends  ;  and  with  respect  to  enemies,  it 
is  by  no  means  safe  to  meddle  with  as ;  for  it  is  a 
rule  of  our  house  never  to  forgive  an  injury,  and 
to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  bringing 
ruin  and  destruction  upon  the  heads  of  our  evil 
doers.  .    » 

**  Myself,     Do  the  priests  interfere  with  you  1 

*'  Abarhenel.  They  let  me  alone,  especially  in 
my  own  neighborhood.  Shortly  afler  the  death  of 
my  father,  one  hot-headed  individual  endeavored 
to  do  me  an  evil  turn,  but  I  soon  requited  him, 
causing  him  to  be  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, and  in  prison  he  remained  a  long  time,  till 
he  went  mad  and  died. 

^  Myself,  Have  you  a  head  in  Spain,  in  whom 
is  rested  the  chief  authority  ? 

"  Abarhenel.  Not  exactly.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  holy  families  who  enjoy  much  con- 
sideration ;  my  own  is  one  of  these — the  chiefest, 
I  may  say.  My  grandsire  was  a  particularly  holy 
man ;  and  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  one 
night  an  archbishop  came  to  his  house  secretly, 
merely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  kissing  his  head. 

*'  Myself  How  can  that  be  1  what  reverence 
could  an  archbishop  entertain  for  one  like  yourself 
or  your  grandsire  t 

**  Abarhenel,  More  than  you  imagine.  He  was 
one  of  us,  at  least  his  father  was,  and  he  could 
never  forget  what  he  had  learned  with  reverence 
in  his  infancy.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  forget 
it,  but  he  could  not ;  that  the  ruah  was  continually 
upon  him,  and  that  even  from  his  childhood  he  had 
borne  its  terrors  with  a  troubled  mind,  till  at  last 
he  could  bear  himself  no  longer ;  so  he  went  to  my 
grandsire,  with  whom  he  remained  one  whole  night; 
he  then  returned  to  his  diocese,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  died,  in  much  renown  for  sanctity. 

"  Myself  What  yon  say  surprises  me.  Have 
you  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  yoa  are  to  be 
found  among  the  priesthood  1 


of  the  most  learned  and  famed  of  them  in  Sjaia 
have  been  of  us,  or  of  our  blood  at  least,  aod  many 
of  them  at  this  day  think  as  I  do.  There  is  oDe 
particular  festival  of  the  year  at  which  four  digni- 
fied ecclesiastics  are  sore  to  visit  me ;  and  then, 
when  all  is  made  close  and  secure,  and  the  fitting 
ceremonies  have  been  gone  through,  they  sit  dovn 
upon  the  floor  and  curse. 

"  Myself    Are  you  numeroos  in  the  large  towns  ? 

*'  Abarhenel.  By  no  means ;  our  places  of  abode 
are  seldom  the  large  towns ;  we  prefer  the  villages, 
and  rarely  enter  the  large  towns  but  on  business. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  a  numerous  people,  and  there 
are  few  provinces  of  Spain  which  eootaia  more 
than  twenty  families.  Kone  of  ns  are  poor,  and 
those  among  ns  who  serve,  do  so  more  from  choice 
than  necessity,  for  by  serving  each  other  we  ac- 
quire different  trades.  Not  oofreqnently  the  time 
of  service  is  that  of  courtship  also,  and  the  ser- 
vants eventually  marry  the  daoghtersof  the  house. 

'*  We  continned  in  discourse  the  greater  pait  of 
the  night ;  the  next  morning  I  prepared  to  depart 
My  companion,  however,  advised  me  to  remaia 
where  I  was  for  that  day.  ^  And  if  you  respect 
my  counsel,*  said  he, '  yon  will  not  proceed  farther 
in  this  manner.  To-night  the  diligence  will  arrire 
from  Estremadura,  on  its  way  to  Madrid.  Deposit 
yourself  therein ;  it  is  the  safest  and  most  speedr 
mode  of  travelling.  As  for  your  Caballeria,  1  vil! 
myself  purchase  her.  My  servant  is  here,  and  ba$ 
informed  me  that  she  will  be  of  service  to  as.  Let 
us,  therefore,  pass  the  day  together  in  communion, 
like  brothers,  and  then  proceed  on  oor  aepinic 
journeys.' 

^  We  did  pass  the  day  together ;  and  when  ibe 
diligence  arrived  I  deposited  myself  within,  and  ob 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  arrived  at  Madrid/' 

Arrived  in  Madrid,  the  first  marks  of  civility  ^' 
fbred  him,  are  singular  enough.  '^  Don  Jor^e," 
says  a  young  blood,  ^*  there  are  oo  boll-faocioDs  m 
the  winter,  or  I  would  carry  yoo  to  one,  bathappil/ 1 
to-morrow  there  is  an  execotion,  a  fuacioii  de  la 
horca ;  and  there  we  will  go,  Don  Jorge." 

*'  We  did  go  to  see  this  execution,  which  1  sbl| 
long  remember.    The  criminals  were  two  you 
men,  brothers :  they  sefiered  for  a  most  atroci 
murder,  having  in  the  dead  of  night  broke  open 
house  of  an  aged  man,  whom  they  put  to  dot 
and  whose  property  they  stole.     Criminals  in  Spi 
are  not  hanged  as  they  are  in  England,  or  Hi 
fined  as  in  Franee,  but  stningted  npon  a 
stage.     They  sit  down  on  a  kind  of  chair  vitb 
post  behind,  to  which  is  affixed  an  iron  collar  • 
a  screw ;  this  iron  collar  is  made  to  clasp  the 
of  the  prisoner,  aod  on  a  certain  signal  it  is  dra 
tighter  and  tighter  by  means  of  the  screw,  o 
life  becomes  extinct.     After  we  had  waited  anoi 
the  assembled  multitude  a  eonsidetaUe  tine.  ^ 


"  Abarhenel,     Not  to  suppose,  but  to  know  it. 
There  are  many  such  as  I  among  the  priesthood,  first  of  the  eulpriis  appeared ;  he  was  moonwd 
and  not  among  the  inferior  priesthood  either ;  seme  an  ass,  without  saddle  or  stirraps,  his  legs  be 
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allowed  to  dangle  nearly  to  the  groCiDd.     He  was 
icessed  in  yellow  sulphur-colored  robes,  with  a 
high  peaked  conical  red  hat  on  bis  head,  which 
was6hs?eo.    Between  his  hands  he  held  a  parch- 
ffleot,  00  which  was  written  something,  I  believe 
Uk  coofessioB  of  faith.     Two  priests  led  the  ani- 
fflai  by  the  bridle ;  two  others  walked  on  either  side 
cbaotiog  hianies,  amongst  which  I  distinguished 
Uie  words  of  heavenly  peace  and  tranqoiUity,  for 
Ik  calprit  bad  been  reconciled  to  the  church,  had 
cootessed  and  received  absolution,  and  had  been 
promiBed  admission  to  heaven.     He  did  not  exhibit 
tiie  Jeaat  symptom  of  fear,  but  dismounted  from  the 
aoimal  and  was  led,  not  supported,  up  the  scaffold, 
where  be  was  placed  on  the  chair,  and  the  fatal 
collar  pot  round  his  neck.     One  of  the  priests  then 
in  a  load  voice  commenced  saying  the  Belief,  and 
(l)e  cairrit  repeated  the  words  after  him.     On  a 
ioddeDf  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind,  com- 
menced taming  the  screw,  which  was  of  prod^ious 
lorce,  and  the  wretched  man  was  almost  instantly 
a  corpse ;  but,  as  the  screw  went  round,  the  priest 
k^  to  shoot,  *  pas  et  miseric9rdia  ei  iranquilli- 
/»,'  and  still  as  he  shouted,  his  voice  became 
louder  and  louder  till  the  lofty  walls  .of  Madrid 
rang  with  it ;  then  stooping  down,  he  placed  his 
moQth  close  to  the  culprit's  ear,  still  shunting,  just 
35  ii'  he  would  {lursue  the  spirit  through  its  course 
to  eternity,  cheering  it  on  its  way.     The  efiect 
vas  iremendous.     I  myself  was  so  excited  that  I 
iiiToluiitarily  shouted  ^  misericordia^  and  so  did 
iB^y  others.     God  was  not  thought  of;  Christ 
^as  Qot  thought  of;  only  the  priest  was  thought  of, 
tW  be  seemed  at  tbat.  moment  to  be  the  first  being 
io  existence,  and  to  have  the  power  of  opening  and 
sliuttiog  tbe  gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  just  as  be 
shoald  think  proper :    A  striking  instance  of  the 
successful  working  of  the  Popish  system,  whose 
gnod  aim  has  ever  been  to  keep  people's  minds  as 
£ir  as  possible  from  God,  and  to  centre  their  hopes 
&Qd  fiears  io  the  priesthood.     The  execution  of  the 
second  culprit  waa  precisely  similar ;  he  ascended 
the  scafibid,  a  few  minutes  after  his  brother  had 
breathed  bis  last- 

''I  Lave  visited  roost  of  tbe  principal  capitals  of 
the  world,  but  upoa  the  whole  none  has  ever  so  in- 
Uffested  me  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  which  I  now 
^uod  myself.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  streets,  its 
i^ifices,  its  public .  squares,  its  fountains,  though 
some  of  these  are  remarkable  enough :  but  Peters- 
^rg  has  finer  streets,  Paris  and  Edinburgh  more 
^lely  edifices,  London  far  nobler  squares,  whilst 
^'iiraz  can  boast  of  more  costly  fountains,  though 
i^Qi cooler  waters.  But  the  population!  Within 
I  [Qud  wall,^  scarcely  one  league  and  a  half  in  cir- 
^it,  are  contained  two  hundred  thousand  human 
^ings,  certainly  forming  the  most  extraordinary 
*iial  mass  to  be  found  io  the  entire  world ;  and  be 
'(  always  remembered,  that  this  maas  is  strictly 
Spanish.    The  population  of  (Jonstantinople  is  ex- 


traordinary enough,  but  to  form  it  twenty  nations 
have  contributed;  Greeks,  Armenians,  Persians, 
Poles,  Jews ;  the  latter,  by-the-by,  of  Spanish  origin, 
and  speaking  amongst  themselves  the  old  Spanish 
language ;  but  the  huge  population  of  Madrid,  with 
tbe  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of  fioreigners,  chiefly 
French  tailors,  glove  makers  and  peruquiers,  is 
strictly  Spanish,  though  a  considerable  portion  are 
not  natives  of  the  pi  ape.  Here  are  no  colonies  of 
Germans,  as  at  Saint  Petersburg  ;  no  English  fac- 
tories, as  at  Lisbon ;  no  multitudes  of  insolent  Yan- 
kees lounging  through  the  streets,  as  at  the  Ha  van - 
nab,  with  an  air  which  seems  to  say,  the  land  is 
our  own  whenever  we  choose  to  take  it ;  but  a  popu- 
lation which,  however  strange  and  wild,  and  coni- 
posed  of  various  elements,  is  Spanish,  and  will 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  city  itself  shall  exist. 
Hail,  ye  aguadores  of  Asturia !  who,  in  your  dress 
of  coarse  dufiel  and  leathern  skull-caps,  are  seen 
seated  in  hundreds  by  the  fountain  sides,  upon  yonr 
empty  water  casks,  or  staggering  with  them  filled, 
to  the  topmost  stories  of  lofty  houses.  Hail,  ye 
caleseros  of  Valencia !  who,  lolling  lazily  against 
your  vehicles,  rasp  tobacco  for  your  paper  cigars 
whilst  waiting  for  a  fare.  Hail  to  you,  beggars  of 
La  Mancha !  men  and  women,  who,  wrapped  in 
coarse  blankets,  demand  charity  indifl^erently  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace  or  the  prison.  Hail  to  you,  va- 
lets from  the  mountains,  mayordomos  and  secreta- 
ries from  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa,  toreros  from  An- 
dalusia, riposteros  from  Galicia,  shopkeepers  from 
Catalonia!  Hail  to  ye,  Castilians,  Estremenians 
and  Aragonese,  of  whatever  calling  !  And  lastly, 
genuine  sons  of  the  capital,  rabble  of  Madrid,  ye 
twenty  thousand  manolos,  whose  terrible  knives, 
on  the  second  morning  of  May,  worked  such  grim 
havoc  amongst  the  legions  of  Murat ! 

**  And  the  higher  orders — the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  cavaliers  and  sefioras ;  shall  I  pass  them  by 
in  silence  \  The  truth  is,  I  have  little  to  say  about 
them ;  I  mingled  but  little  in  their  society,  and  what 
I  saw  of  them  by  no  means  tended  to  exalt  them  in 
my  imagination.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  where- 
ever  they  go,  make  it  a  constant  practice  to  dis- 
parage the  higher  orders,  and  to  exalt  the  populace 
at  their  expense.  There  are  many  capitals  in 
which  the  high  aristocracy,  the  lords  and  ladies, 
tbe  sons  and  daughters  of  nobility,  constitute  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  population.  This  is  the  case  at  Vienna,  and 
more  especially  at  London.  Who  can  rival  the 
English  aristocrat  in  Ipfty  stature,  in  dignified  bear- 
ing, in  strength  of  hand,  and  valor  of  heart  ?  Who 
rides  a  nobler  horse  1  Who  has  a  firmer  seat  ?  And 
who  mor^  lovely  than  his  wife,  or  sister,  or  daugh- 
ter 1  But  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  aristocracy, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  cavaliers  and  se&oras, 
I  believe  the  less  that  is  said  of  them  on  the  points 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  the  better.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  know  little  about  them ;  they  have, 
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perhaps,  their  admirers,  and  to  th«  pens  of  such  I 
leave  their  panegyric.  Le  Sage  has  described 
them  as  they  were  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  His 
discription  is  anything  but  captivatingf  and  I  do  not 
think  that  ihey  have  improved  since  the  period  of 
the  sketches  of  the  immortal  Frenchman.  I  would 
sooner  talk  of  the  lower  class,  not  only  of  Madrid 
but  of  all  Spain.  The  Spaniard  of  the  lower  class 
has  much  more  interest  for' me,  whether  manolo, 
laborer,  or  muleteer.  He  is  not  a  common  being ; 
he  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He  has  not,  it  is  true, 
the  amiability  and  generosity  of  the  Russian  mujik, 
who  will  give  his  only  rouble  rather  than  the  stran- 
ger shall  want ;  nor  his  placid  courage,  which  ren- 
ders him  insensible  to  fear,  and  at  the  command  of 
his  Tsar,  sends  him  singing  to  certain  death.* 
There  is  more  hardness  and  less  self-devotion  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Spaniard ;  he  possesses,  how- 
ever, a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  which  it  is 
impossible  but  to  admire.  He  is  ignorant,  of 
course ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  I  have  invariably 
found  amongst  the  low  and  slightly  educated  classes 
far  more  liberality  of  sentiment  than  amongst  the 
upper.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  mean  jealousy 
of  foreigners.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  it  chiefly  holds  g'ood  with  respect  to  the  upper 
classes.  If  fol^ign  valor  or  talent  has  never  re- 
ceived its  proper  meed  in  Spain,  the  great  body  of 
the  Spaniards  are  certainly  not  in  fault.  I  have 
heard  Wellington  calumniated  in  this  proud  scene 
of  his  triumphs,  but  never  by  the  old  soldiers  of 
Aragon  and  the  Asturias,  who  assisted  to  vanquish 
the  French  at  Salamanca  and  the  Pyrenees.  I 
have  heard  the  manner  of  riding  of  an  English 
jockey  criticised,  but  it  was  by  the  idiotic  heir  of 
Medina  Celi,  and  not  by  a  picador  of  the  Madrile- 
nian  bull  ring." 

Quitting  Manzanal  with  his  Bibles  and  his  tracts, 
he  loses  his  way  in  a  mountain  pass.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  before  he  met  two  Galicians  on 
their  way  to  the  harvesting  in  Castile.  **  One  of 
them  shouted,  *  Cavalier,  turn  back :  in  a  moment 
you  will  he  amongst  precipices,  where  your  horses 
will  break  their  necks,  for  we  ourselves  could 
scarcely  climb  them  on  foot.'  The  other  cried, 
'  Cavalier,  proceed,  but  be  careful,  and  yoar  horses, 
if  sure-footed,  will  run  no  great  danger ;  my  com- 
rade is  a  fool.*  A  violent  dispute  instantly  ensued 
between  the  two  mountaineers,  each  supporting 
his  opinion  with  loud  oaths  and  curses ;  but  without 
stoppiifeg  to  see  the  result,  I  passed  on,  but  the  path 
was  now  filled  with  stones  and  huge  slaty  rocks, 
on  which  my  horse  was  continually  slipping.  T 
likewise  heard  the  sound  of  water  in  a  deep  gorge, 

*  At  the  lut  attack  on  Warsaw,  when  ths  loss  of  the 
Russians  aroounl«d  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
the  soldiery  mounted  the  breach  repeating,  is  measursd 
chant,  one  of  their  popular  songs:  "come  let  us  cut  the 
cabbage,"  &c. 


which  I  had  hitherto  not  perceived,  and  I  soon  saw 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  madness  to  proceed. 
I  turned  my  hwse,  and  was  hastening  to  regain  Om 
path  which  I  had  left,  when  Antonio,  my  faithfal 
Greek,  pointed  oat  to  me  a  meadow  by  which,  be 
said,  we  might  regain  the  high  road  moch  lower 
down  than  if  we  returned  on  our  steps.    The 
meadow  was  brilliant  with  short  green  grass,  and 
in  the  middle  there  was  a  small  rivulet  of  water. 
I  spurred  my  horse  on,  expecting  to  be  in  the 
high  road  in  a  moment ;  the  horse,  however,  snorted 
and  stared  wildly,  and  >was  evidently  un willing  to 
cross  the  seemihgly  inviting  spot.    I  thoaglit  that 
the  scent  of  a  wolf  or  some  other  wild  animal  migfai 
have  disturbed  him,  but  was  soon  ondeceived  br 
his  sinking  up  to  the  knees  in  a  bog.    The  animal 
uttered  a  shrill  sharp  neigh,  and  eihibited  everv 
sign  of  the  greatest  terror,  making  at  the  same 
time  great  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  and  plungin*; 
forward,  but  erety  moment  sinking  deeper.   At 
last  he  arrived  where  ^  small  vein  of  rock  showed 
itself:  on  this  he  placed  his  fore  feet,  and  with  one 
tremendous  exertion  freed  himself  from  the  de- 
ceitful soil,  springing  over  the  rivulet,  and  alighting 
on  compaintirely  firm  groond,'  where  he  stood  pant- 
ing, his  heaving  sides  covered  with  a  foamy  sweat. 
Antonio,  who  had  observed  the  whole  scene,  afraid 
to  venture  forward,  returned  by  the  path  by  which 
we  came,  and  shortly  afterwards  rejoined  me.  This 
adventure  brought  to  my  recollection  the  meadow 
with  its  footpath,  which  tempted  Christian  from  the 
straight  road  to  heaven,  and  finally  conJocted  him 
to  the  dominions  of  the  giant  Despair. 

"  We  now  began  to  descend  the  valley  by  abroad 
and  excellent  carretera  or  carriage  road,  which  was 
cut  out  of  the  steep  side  of  the  roonntain  on  oar 
right.  On  our  left  was  the  gorge,  down  which 
tumbled  the  mnnel  of  water  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  The  road  was  tortnous,  and  at  erery 
ttjrn  the  scene  became  more  picturesque.  The 
gorge  gradually  widened,  and  the  brook  at  its  bot- 
tom, fed  by  a  moltitnde  of  springs,  tncreascd  in 
volume  and  in  sound*,  but  it  was  soon  far  beoeaih 
us,  pursuing  its  headlong  course  till  it  reached le«e! 
ground,  where  it  flowed  in  the  midst  of  a  bcaatifel 
but  confined  prairie.  There  was  something  srlno 
and  savage  in  the  mountains  on  the  farther  sidf. 
clad  from  foot  to  pinnacle  with  trees  so  cloself 
growing  that  the  eye  was  nnable  to  obtain  a  gliaps^ 
of  the  hill  sides,  which  were  uneven  with  ratine:? 
and  gulleys,  the  haunts  of  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar, 
and  the  corso,  or  mountain-stag ;  the  lauer  of  whirh. 
as  I  was  informed  by  a  peasant  who  was  driving » 
car  of  oxen,  frequently  descended  to  feed  in  the 
prairie,  and  were  there  shot  for  the  sake  o(  their 
skins,  for  the  flesh,  being  strong  and  disagreeable. 
is  held  in  no  acconnt. 

"  Bot  notwithstanding  the  wildness  of  these  re- 
gionsy  the  handiworks  of  mtn  wferre  vtnble.  The 
sides  of  the  gorge,  thongh  precfpitons,  wereyefi*"^ 
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with  liule  fields  of  barley,  and  we  saw  a  hamlet  and 
ciiQrch  dowD  in  the  prairie  below,  whilst  merry 
KHiga  ascended  to  our  ears  from  where  the  mowers 
were  toiliog  with  their  acythea,  cutting  the  luxu- 
riaot  and  abaoda&t  graas.  I  oould  scarcely  believe 
Uat  I  was  in  Sfxiin,  in  general  so  brown,  so  arid 
lod  cheerless,  and  I  almost  fancied  myself  in 
Greece,  in  that  land  of  aneirot  glory,  whose  moun- 
uio  gad  forest  scenery  Tbeocritos  has  so  well  de- 
srhbed. 

''At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  we  entered  a  small 
Tillage,  washed  by  the  brook,  which  had  now  ^wellod 
almoflt  to  a  stream.  A  mote  romantic  situation  I 
bad  oerer  witnessed.  It  was  surrounded,  and  al- 
Bost  oTerhang,  by  mountains,  and  embowered  in 
irees  of  various  kinds ;  waters  sounded,  nightin- 
gales ung,  and  the  cuckoo's  full  note  bo<^ed  from 
ilie  disuot  branches,  but  the  village  was  miserable. 
The  buts  were  built  of  slate  stones,  of  which  the 
seighboring  hills  seemed  to  be  principally  composed, 
aod  roofed  with  the  same,  but  nut  in  the  neat  tidv 
ffiaooer  of  English  houses,  for  the  slates  were  of 
all  »izes,  and  seenned  to  be  flung  on  in  confusion. 
We  were  spent  with  heat  and  thirst,  and  sitting 
down  00  a  stone  bench,  I  entreated  a  woman  to 
gi?e  me  a  little  water.  The  woman  said  she  would, 
but  added  that  she  expected  to  be  paid  for  it.  An- 
toBio,oo  hearing  this,  became  highly  incensed,  aod 
speakiog  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Spanish,  invoked  the 
Teflgeaoceof  the  Panhagiaon  the  heartless  woman, 
saying, '  If  I  were  to  offer  a  Mahometan  gold  fur  a 
draagkt  of  water,  he  would  dash  it  in  my  face ;  and 
m  are  a  Catholic,  with  the  stream  running  at 
your  door.'  I  told  him  to  be  silent,  and  giving  the 
nomas  two  cuartos,  repeated  my  request,  where- 
Bpofi  she  took  a  pitcher,  and  going  to  the  stream 
filled  it  with  water.  It  tasted  muddy  and  disagree- 
able, bat  it  drowned  the  fever  which  was  devour- 
ing nae. 

*'We  again  remounted  aod  proceeded  on  our 
vay,  which,  for  a  considerable  distance,  lay  along 
tbe  margin  of  the  stream,  whioh  now  fell  in  small 
cataracts,  now  brawled  over  stones,  and  at  other 
limes  ran  dark  and  silent  through  deep  pools  over- 
boDg  with  tall  willows — pools  which  seemed  to 
aboQod  with  the  finny  tribe,  for  large  trout  fre- 
qoeotly  sprang  from  the  water,  catching  the  bril- 
liant fly  which  swimmed  along  its  deceitful  surface. 
The  scene  was  delightful.  The  sun  was  rolling 
bigh  io  the  firmament,  casting  from  its  orb  of  fire 
the  most  glorious  rays,  so  that  the  atmospliere  was 
fiickering  with  their  splendor,  but  their  fierceness 
«as  either  warded  off  by  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
or  rendered  ianocaous  by  the  refreshing  coolness 
wbicb  rose  from  the  waters,  or  by  the  gentle  breezes 
^ieh  murmured  at  intervals  over  the  meadows, 
'faoDiog  the  cheek  or  raising  the  hair^  of  the  wan- 
<ierer.  The  hiik  gradually  receded,  till  at  last  we 
eoiered  a  plain  where  laU  grass  was  waving,  and 
mighty  ehesmt  troea,  ia  f«U  blossom,  spread  out 


their  giant  aod  umbrageous  boughs.  Beneath  many 
stood  car^  the  tired  oxen  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
thecrossbar  of  tbe  pole  which  they  support  pressing 
heavily  on  their  heads,  whilst  their  drivers  were 
either  employed  in  cooking,  or  were  enjoying  a  de- 
licious siesta  in  the  grass  and  shade.  1  went  up  to 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  groups,  and  demanded 
of  the  individuals  whether  they  were  io  need  of 
the  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  stared  at 
one  another,  and  then  at  me,  till  at  last  a  young 
man,  who  was  dandling  a  long  gun  in  hi^  hands  as 
he  reclined,  demanded  of  me  what  it  was,  at  the 
same  time  inquiring  whether  I  was  a  Catalan, '  for 
you  speak  hoarse,^  said  he,  *  and  are  tall  ^nd  fair 
like  that  fimily.'  I  sat  down  amongst  them  and 
said  that  I  was  no  Catalan,  but  that  I  came  from  a 
spot  in  tbe  Western  Sea,  many  leagues  distant,  to 
sell  that  book  at  half  the  price  it  cost ;  and  that 
their  souls*  welfare  depended  on  their  being  ac- 
quainted with  it.  I  then  explained  to  them  the 
nat«ire  of  the  New  Testament,  and  read  to  them  the 
parable  of  the  Sower.  They  stared  at  each  other 
again,  but  said  that  they  were  poor  and  could  not 
buy  books.  I  rose,  mounted,  and  was  going  away, 
saying  to  them :  *  Peace  bide  with  you.*  Where- 
upon the  young  man  with  the  gun  rose,  and  say- 
ing, ^  Caspita !  this  is  odd,'  snatched  the  book  from 
my  hand,  and  gave  me  the  price  I  had  demanded. 

**  Perhaps  the  whole  world  might  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  spot,  whose  natural  charms  could  rival 
those  of  this  plain  or  valley  of  Bembibre,  as  it  is 
called,  with  its  wall  of  mighty  mountains,  its  spread- 
ing chesnut  trees,  and  its  groves  of  oaks  and  wil- 
lows, which  clothe  the  banks  of  its  stream,  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Minho.  True  it  is,  that  when  I  passed 
through  it,  the  candle  of  heaven  was  blazing  in  full 
splendor,  and  every  thing  lighted  by  its  rays  looked 
g^y*  gl^d,  and  blessed.  Whether  it  would  have 
filled  me  with  the  same  feelings  of  admiration  if 
viewed  beneath  another  sky,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine;  but  it  certainly  possesses  advantages 
which  at  no  time  could  fail  to  delight,  fur  it  exlii- 
bits  all  the  peaceful  beauties  of  an  Euglish  land- 
scape blended  with  something  wi^d  and  grand,  and 
I  thought  within  myself,  that  he  must  be  a  restless 
dissatisfied  man,  who,  born  among  those  scenes, 
would  wish  to  quit  them.  At  the  time,  I  would 
have  desired  bo  better  fate,  than  that  of  a  shepherd 
on  the  prairies,  or  a  hunter  on  the  hills  of  Bembibre. 

"  Three  hours  passed  away,  and  we  were  in  ano- 
ther situation.  We  had  halted  and  refreshed  our- 
selves and  horses  at  Bembibre,  a  village  ^of  mud 
and  slate,  and  which  possessed  little  to  attract  at- 
tention :  wo  were  now  ascending,  for  the  road  was 
over  one  of  the  extreme  Ifedges  of  those  frontier 
hills  which  I  have  before  so  often  mentioned ;  but 
the  aspect  of  heaven  had  blackened,  clouds  were 
rolling  rapidly  from  the  west  over  the  mountains, 
and  a  cold  wind  was  moaning  dismally.  *  There  is 
a  storm  travelling  through  tbe  air,*  said  a  peasant, 
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whom  we  overtook,  mounted  on  a  wretched  mule ; 

*  and  the  Astnrlans  had  better  be  on  th«  look-out, 
for  it  is  speeding  in  their  direction.*  He  had  scarce 
spoken,  when  a  light,  so  vivid  and  dazzling  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  lustre  of  the  fiery  element 
were  concentrated  in  it,  broke  around  us,  filling  the 
whole  atmosphere,  and  covering  rock,  tree  and 
mountain  with  a  glare  not  to  be  described.  The 
mule  of  the  peasant  tumbled  prostrate,  while  the 
horse  I  rode  reared  himself  perpendicularly,  and 
turning  round,  dashed  down  the  bill  at  headlong 
speed,  which  for  some  time  it  wae  impossible  to 
check.  The  lightning  was  followed  by  a  peal  al- 
most as  terrible,  but  distant,  for  it  sounded  hollow 
and  deep;  the  hills,  however,  caught  up  its  voice, 
seemingly  repeating  it  from  summit  to  summit,  till 
it  was  lost  in  interminable  space.  Other  flashes 
and  peals  succeeded,  but  slight  in  comparison,  and 
a  few  drops  of  rain  descended.  The  body  of  the 
tempest  seemed  to  be  over  another  region.  '  A 
hundred  families  are  weeping  where  that  bolt  fell,' 
said  the  peasant  when  I  rejoined  him,  *  for  its  blaze 
has  blinded  my  mule  at  six  leagues'  distance.'  He 
was  leading  the  animal  by  the  bridle,  as  its  sight 
was  evidently  affected.  '  Were  the  friars  still  in 
their  nest  above  there,'  he  continued,  *  I  should  say 
that  this  was  their  doing,  for  they  are  the  cause  of 
all  the  miseries  of  the  land.' 

*'  1  raised  ray  eyes  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
pointed.  Half  way  up  the  tnountain,  over  whose 
fbot  we  were  wending,  jutted  forth  a  black  frightful 
crag,  which  at  an  immense  altitude  overhung  the 
road,  and  seemed  to  threaten  destruction.  It  re- 
sembled one  of  those  ledges  of  the  rocky  moon- 
tains  in  the  picture  of  the  Deluge,  up  to  which  the 
terrified  fugitives  have  scrambled  from  the  esger 
pursuit  of  the  savage  and  tremendous  billows,  and 
from  whence  they  gaze  down  in  horror,  whilst  above 
them  rise  still  higher  and  giddier  heights,  to  which 
they  seem  unable  to  climb.  Built  on  the  Very  edge 
of  this  crag,  stood  an  edifice,  seemingly  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  religion,'  as  I  could  discern  the 
spire  of  a  church  rearing  itself  high  over  wall  and 
roof.  '  That  is*  the  house  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Rocks,'  said  the  peasant, '  and  it  was  lately  full  of 
friars,  but  they  have  been  thrust  out,  and  the  only 
inmates  now  are  owls  and  ravens.'  1  replied  that, 
their  life  in  such  a  bleak  exposed  abode  could  not 
have  been  very  enviable,  as  in  winter  they  must 
have  incurred  great  risk  of  perishing  with  cold. 

*  By  no  means,'  said  he ;  *  they  had  the  best  of 
wood  fer  their  braseros  and  chimneys,  and  the  best 
of  wine  to  warm  them  at  their  meals,  which  were 
not  the  most  sparing.  Moreover,  they  had  another 
convent  down  in  the  vale  yonder,  to  which  they 
could  retire  at  their  pleasure.'  On  my  asking  him 
the  reason  of  bis  antipathy  to  the  friars,  he  replied, 
that  he  had  been  their  vassal,  and  that  they  had 
deprived  him  every  year  of  the  flower  of  what  he 
pQcsessed.   Disoonrsing  ia  this  manner,  we  reached 


a  village  just  below  the  convent,  where  he  left  me, 
having  first  pointed  ont  to  me  a  house  of  stone, 
with  an  image  over  the  door,  which,  he  said,  once 
also  belonged  to  the  canalla  (rabtie)  abore. 

*'  The  sun  was  setting  fast,  and  eager  to  reach 
Viilafranca,  where  I  had  determined  on  resting, 
and  which  was  still  distant  three  leagues  and  a  half, 
I  made  no  halt  at  this  place.  The  road  was  now 
down  a  rapid  and  crooked  descent,  which  ten&i- 
nated  in  a  vaUey,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
long  and  narrow  bridge ;  beneath  it  rolled  a  hrer, 
descending  from  a  wide  pass  between  two  moon- 
tains,  for  the  chain  was  here  clefl,  probably  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  I  looked  up  the  p«Si 
and  on  flie  hills  on  both  sides.  Far  above,  oo  oy 
right,  but  standing  forth  bold  and  cl8ar,  and  cater- 
ing the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  was  the  Conreot  of 
the  Precipices,  whilst  directly  over  against  it,  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  valley,  rose  the  perpendico- 
lar  side  of  the  rival  hill,  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  intercepting  the  light,  flung  its  black  shadow 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  involving  it  in  mys- 
terious darkness.  Emerging  from  the  centre  of 
this  gloom,  with  thundering  sound,  dashed  a  river, 
white  with  foam,  and  bearhig  along  with  it  hoge 
stones  and  branches  of  trees,  for  it  was  the  wild 
Sil  hurrying  to  the  ocean  from  its  cradle  in  the 
heart  of  the  Astorian  hills,  and  probably  swollea 
by  the  recent  rains." 

At  Pinisterra  he  is  taken  for  Don  Carlos,  the 
Pretender — and  but  for  an  old  sailor,  would  hare 
been  shot. 

"It  was  midday  when  we  reached  the  tillage  of 
Finisterra,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  booses, 
and  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsok 
just  before  it  rises  into  the  huge  bluflT  head  which 
is  called  the  Cape.  We  sought  in  vain  for  ao  ion 
or  venta,  where  we  might  stable  our  beaat;  at  one 
moment  we  thought  that  we  had  found  ooe.  sod 
had  even  tied  the  animal  to  the  manger.  ^^ 
our  going  out,  however,  he  waa  instantly  aoued 
and  driven  forth  into  the  street.  The  few  people 
whom  we  saw  appeared  to  gaze  upon  us  in  a  sio- 
gular  manner.  We,  however,  took  little  notice  of 
these  circumstaneee,  and  proceeded  along  tbestnff* 
gling  street  until  we  fbund  shelter  in  the  boose  of 
a  Castilian  shopkeeper,  whom  some  chance  bid 
brought  to  this  corner  of  Galieia— this  end  of  the 
world.  Our  first  oare  was  to  feed  the  aaimal,  who 
now  began  to  exhibit  considerable  symptonis  <^ 
fatigue.  We  then  -re^iuested  some  refreshment  ier 
ourselves ;  and  in  about  ao  hour,  a  tolerably  savoiy 
fish,  weighing  aboot  thi«e  poands,  and  6esh  froo 
the  hay,  was  prepared  fox  us  by  aa  old  ww*"' 
who  appeared  to  officiate  aa  housekeeper.  Har- 
ing  finished  our  meal,  I  and  my  uncooth  coispanioa 
went  forth  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  jnosatais. 

"  We  stopped  to  examine  a  small  dismantW 
fort  or  battery,  fkcing  the  bay ,  and  whilst  espH 
in  tbia  examination,  it  more  Umm  onoe  oceun*^  ^ 
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me  that  we  were  oarselTes  the  objects  of  scrutiny 
and  iRTestigation :  indeed,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
more  than  one  eooDtenanee  peering  upon  us  through 
the  holes  and  chasms  of  the  walls.  We  now  com- 
Dieneed  ascending  Finisterra;  and  making  nume- 
rous and  httg  detonrs,  we  wound  our  way  up  its 
fliotj  sides.  The  sun  had  reached  the  top  of 
beaveD,  whence  he  showered  upon  us  perpendicu- 
larly his  brightest  and  fiercest  rays.  My  boots  were 
toro,  my  feet  cut,  and  the  perspiration  streamed 
from  my  brow.  To  my  guide,  however,  the  ascent 
appeared  to  be  neither  toilsome  nor  difficult.  The 
beat  of  the  day  for  him  had  no  terrors,  bo  mois- 
ture was  wrong  from  his  tanned  countenance :  he 
drew  Dot  one  short  breath ;  and  hopped  upon  the 
stones  and  rocks  with  all  the  provoking  agility  of 
a  moQntain  goat.  Before  we  had  accomplished 
ooehalf  of  the  ascent,  I  felt  myself  quite  exhausted. 
I  reeled  and  staggered.  *  Cheer  up,  master  mine, 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  have  no  care,*  said  the 
eaide.  *  Yonder  I  see  a  wall  of  stones ;  lie  down 
beneath  it  in  the  shade.*  He  put  his  long  and 
^roDg  arm  round  my  waist,  and  though  his  stature 
compared  with  mine  was  that  of  a  dwarf,  he  sup- 
ported me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  to  a  rude  wall 


After  gazing  from  the  summit  of  the  cape  for  nearly 
an  hour,  we  descended. 

*'  On  reaching  the  house  where  we  had  taken  up 
onr  temporary  habitation,  we  perceived  that  the 
portal  was  occupied  by  several  men,  some  of  whom 
were  reclining  on  the  floor  drinking'  wine  out  of 
small  earthen  pans,  which  are  much  used  in  this 
part  of  Galicia.  With  a  civil  salutation  I  passed 
on,  and  ascended  the  staircase  to  the  room  in  which 
we  had  taken  our  repast.  Here  there  was  a  rude 
and  dirty  bed,  on  which  I  flung  myself,  exhausted 
with  fatigue.  I  determined  to  take  a  little  repose, 
and  in  the  evening  to  call  the  people  of  the  place 
together,  to  read  a  few  chapters  of  the  Scripture, 
and  then  to  address  them  with  a  little  Christian  ex- 
hortation. I  was  soon  asleep,  but  my  slumbers 
were  by  no  means  tranquil.  I  thought  I  was  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties  of  various  kinds  among 
rocks  and  ravines,  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate 
myself;  uncouth  visages  showed  themselves  amidst 
the  trees  and  in  the  hollows,  thrusting  out  cloven 
tongues  and  uttering  angry  cries.  I  looked  around 
for  my  guide,  but  conld  not  find  him ;  methought, 
however,  that  I  heard  his  voice  down  a  deep  dingle. 
He  appeared  to  be  talking  of  me.     How  long  I 


v«hich  seemed  to  traverse  the  greatest  part  of  the  ofight  have  continued  in  these  wild  dreams,  1  know 


bill,  and  served  probably  as  a  kind  of  boundary. 
It  vas  difficult  to  And  a  shady  spot ;  at  last  he  per- 
ceired  a  small  chasm,  perhaps  scooped  by  some 
^bepherd  as  a  couch  in  which  to  enjoy  his  siesta. 
1b  this  be  laid  roe  gently  down,  and  taking*  off  his 
(nortnoos  hat,  commenced  fanning  me  with  great 
^iduity.  By  degrees  I  revived,  and  after  having 
rested  for  a  considerable  time,  I  again  attempted 
ibe  ascent,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  my  guide, 
I  at  length  accomplished. 

"  We  were  now  standing  at  a  great  altitude  be- 
tween two  bays ;  the  wilderness  of  waters  before 
OS.  Of  all  the  ten  thousand  barks  which  annually 
p)(High  those  seas  in  sight  of  that  old  cape,  not  one 
vastobe  descried.  It  was  a  blue  shiny  waste, 
broken  by  no  object  Bave  the  black  head  of  a  sper- 
msreti  whale,  which  would  occasionally  show  itself 
at  the  top,  easting  up  thin  jets  of  brine.  The  prin- 
<^ipal  bay,  that  of  Finisterra,  as  far  as  the  entrance, 
was  beautifully  variegated  by  an  immense  shoai  of 
S3rdinha8,  on  whose  extreme  skii'ts  the  monster 
Was  probably  feasting.  From  the  northern  side  of 
the  cape  we  looked  down  upon  a  smaller  bay,  the 
shore  of  which  was  overhung  by  rocks  of  various 
and  grotesque  shapes ;  this  is  called  the  outer  bay, 
ir*  in  the  language  ef  the  country,  Praia  do  mar 
^ffora;  a  fearful  place  in  seasons  of  wind  and 
lempest,  when  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic  pour- 
ing in,  is  broken  into  surf  and  foam  by  the  sunk- 
en rocks  with  which  it  abounds.  Even  in  the 
cilraest  day  there  is  a  rumbling  and  a  hollow  roar 
in  that  bay,  which  fill  the  heart  with  uneasy  sen- 
sations. 

**  Od  aJJ  sides  there  was  grandeur  and  soUimity. 


not.  I  was  suddenly,  however,  seized  roughly  by 
the  shoulder  and  nearly  dragged  from  the  bed.  I 
looked  up  in  amazement,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
descending  sun  I  beheld  hanging  over  me  a  wild 
and  uncouth  figure ;  it  was  that  of  an  elderly  man, 
built  as  strong  as  a  giant,  with  much  beard  and 
whisker,  and  huge  bushy  eyebrows,  dressed  in  the 
habiliments  of  a  fisherman :  in  his  hand  was  a  rusty 
musket. 

"  Myself,    Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ? 

"  Figure,  Who  I  am  matters  but  little.  Oet  up 
and  follow  me ;  it  is  you  I  want. 

"  Myself,  By  what  authority  de  you  thus  pre* 
sume  to  interfere  with  me  t 

^^  Figure,  By  the  authority  of  the  jQsticia  of 
Finisterra.  Follow  me  peaceably,  Calros,  or  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you. 

** '  Calros,*  said  I, '  what  does  the  person  mean  ?* 
I  thought  it,. however,  most  prudent  to  obey  his 
command,  and  followed  him  down  the  staircase. 
The  shop  and  the  portal  were  now  thronged  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Finisterra,  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  the  latter  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  and  with  bodies  wet  and  dripping,  having 
been  probably  summoned  in  haste  from  their  gam- 
bols in  the  brine.  Through  this  crowd  the  figure 
whom  I  have  attempted  to  describe  pushed  his  way 
with  an  air  of  authority. 

**  On  arriving  in  the  street,  he  laid  his  heavy 
hand  upon  my  arm,  not  roughly  however.  *  It  is 
Calros !  it  is  Calros  !*  said  a  hundred  voices ;  *  he 
has  oome  to  Finisterra  at  last,  and  the  jnstieia  has 
now  got  hold  of  him.'  Wondering  what  all  this 
oottld  mean,  I  attended  my  strange  oond actor  down 
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the  street.  As  we  proceeded,  the  crowd  increased 
every  moment,  following  and  vociferating.  Even 
the  sick  were  brought  to  the  doors  to  obtain  a  view 
of  what  was  going  forward  and  a  glance  at  the  re- 
doubtable Calros.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
eagerness  displayed  by  one  man,  a  cripple,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  mixed  with  the 
crowd,  and  having  lost  his  crutch  hopped  forward 
on  one  leg,  exclaiming,  ^Carracho!  tambien  voy 
yoV 

*<  We  at  last  reached  a  house  of  rather  larger  size 
than  the  rest.  My  guide  having  led  into  a  long 
low  room,  placed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  6oor,  and 
then  hurrying  to  the  door,  he  endeavored  to  repulse 
the  crowd  who  strove  to  enter  with  us.  This  he 
effected,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty, 
being  uoce  or  twice  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  butt  of  his  musket,  to  drive  back  uttaothorized 
intruders.  I  now  looked  round  the  room.  It  was 
rather  scantily  furnished ;  I  could  see  notliing  but 
some  tubs  and  barrels,  the  mast  of  a  boat,  and  a 
sail  or  two.  Seated  upon  the  tubs  were  three  or 
foor  men  coarsely  dressed,  like  fishermen  or  sliip- 
wiights.  The  principal  personage  was  a  surly  iU« 
tempered  looking  fellow  of  about  thirty-five,  whom 
eventually  I  discovered  to  be  the  alcalde  vf  Finis- 
terra,  and  lord  of  the  house  in  which  we  now  were. 
In  a  corner  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  guide,  who 
was  evidently  in  duranoe,  two  stout  fishermen 
standing  before  him,  one  with  a  musket  and  the 
other  with  a  boat-hook.  After  I  had  looked  about 
me  for  a  minute,  the  alcalde,  giving  his  whiskers  a 
twist,  thus  addressed  me : 

^^  *  Who  are  you,  where  is  your  passport,  and  what 
brings  you  to  FinisterraV 

"  Myself,  I  am  an  Englishman.  Here  is  my 
passport,  and  1  came  to  see  Finisterra. 

"  This  reply  seemed  to  discomfit  them  for  a  mo- 
ment. They  looked  at  each  other,  tlien  at  my 
passport.  At  length  the  alcalde,  striking  it  with 
his  finger,  bellowed  forth : 

"  *  This  is  no  Spanish  passport ;  it  appears  to  be 
written  in  French.' 

*^  Myself,  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  a 
foreigner.     I  of  course  carry  a  foreign  passport. 

"  AhMe,  Then  you  mean  to  assert  that  you 
are  not  Calros  Rey  % 

^'Myself  I  never  heard  before  of  such  a  king, 
nor  indeed  of  such  a  name. 

**  Alcalde,  Hark  to  the  fellow  :  he  has  the  auda- 
city to  say  that  he  has  never  heard  of  Calros^  the 
pretender,  who  calls  himself  king. 

"  Myself  If  you  mean  by  Calros,  the  pretender 
Don  Carlos,  all  I  can  reply  is  that  yon  can  seareely 
be  serious.  Yon  might  as  well  assert  that  yonder 
poor  fellow,  my  guide,  whom  I  see  you  have  nuide 
prisoner,  is  his  nephew,  the  infante  Don  Sebastian. 

^^  Alcalde.  See,  you  have  betrayed  yourself; 
this  is  the  very  person  we  sof^xise  him  to  be. 

^''Myself    It  is  true  that  thety  are  both  hoAoh' 


backs.  But  how  can  I  be  like  Don  Carlos  1  I 
have  nothing  the  appearance  of  a  Spaniard,  aod 
am  nearly  a  foot  taller  than  the  pretender. 

*'  Alcalde.  That  makes  no  differenee ;  you  of 
course  carry  many  waistooats  about  you,  by  oietns 
of  wbieh  you  disguise  yourself  and  appear  tall  or 
low  according  to  your  pleasure. 

**  This  last  was  so  conclusive  an  argument,  that 
I  had  of  course  nothing  to  reply  to  it.  The  ilcalde 
looked. around  him  in  triumph,  as  if  be  had  made 
some  notable  discovery.  '  Yes  it  is  Calros;  it  is 
Calros,'  said  the  crowd  at  the  door.  '  It  will  be 
as  well  to  have  these  men  shot  instantly,*  continued 
the  alcalde ;  *  if  they  are  not  the  two  pretenders^ 
they  are  at  any  rate  two  of  the  factious.* 

"  *  1  am  by  00  means  certain  that  they  are  either 
one  or  the  other,'  said  a  groff  voice. 

**  The  justicia  of  Finisterra  turned  tbeir  eyes  iD 
the  direction  from  which  these  words  proceeded, 
and  so  did  I.  Our  glances  rested  upon  the  figure 
who  held  the  watch  at  the  door.  He  had  plaoied 
the  barrel  of  hiamusket  on  the  floort  and  was  leaning 
his  chin  against  the  butt. 

** '  I  am  by  bo  means  certain  that  lliey  are  eitlier 
one  or  the  other,'  repeated  he,  advancing  forward. 
*  I  have  been  examining  this  man,'  pointing  to  mr- 
self,  '  and  listening  whilst  he  spoke,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  after  all  he  may  prove  an  £oglishDan ; 
be  has  their  very  look  and  voice.  Who  knows  the 
English  better  than  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  and  who 
has  a  better  right !  Has  he  not  sailed  in  their 
ships ;  has  he  not  eaten  their  biscuit ;  and  did  he 
not  stand  by  Nelson  when  he  was  shot  dead  V 

'*  Here  the  alcalde  became  violently  incensed. 
^  He  is  00  more  an  Englishman  than  yourself/  be 
exclaimed ;  '  if  he  were  an  Englishman  would  he 
have  eome  in  this  manner,  skulking  across  the  land  \ 
Not  so,  I  trow.  He  would  have  come  in  a  ship. 
reoomBvended  to  some  of  us«  or  to  the  CataliiH. 
He  would  have  come  to  trade,  to  buy ;  but  nobody 
knows  him  in  Finisterra,  nor  does  he  know  aar- 
body :  and  the  first  thing,  moreover,  that  he  does 
when  he  reaches  this  plaee  is  to  inspect  the  fart, 
and  to  ascend  the  mountain,  where,  no  doabt  be 
has  bean  marking  out  a  eamp.  What  brin|!s  him 
to  Finisterra,  if  he  is  neitiier  Calros  nor  a  bribonoi 
afacciosol' 

**  I  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  jsstice  is 
some  of  these  remarks,  and  I  was  aware,  for  the 
first  time,  that  I  had,  indeed  committed  a  gr^' 
imprudence  in  coming  to  this  wild  place,  aod  among 
these  barbarous  people,  without  being  able  to  as- 
sign any  motive  which  could  appear  at  all  valid  m 
tbeir  eyes.  I  endeavored  to  convince  the  altaide, 
that  I  bad  come  across  the  country  forthcporpoM 
of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  nunr  re- 
markable objects  which  it  contained,  and  of  obuio*  | 
ing  information  respecting  the  character  and  eoudi- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  could  oDdcrsiand  no 
such  moUves.    '  What  did  you  ascend  the  vm^^ 
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tun  for  V  '  To  Bee  prospects.*  *  Disparate !  I  have 
lived  at  Fioisterra  forty  years,  aod  never  ascended 
tha  ffloiuitalQ.  I  woQld  not  do  it  in  a  day  like  this 
for  two  OQoces  of  gold.  Yoa  went  to  take  a]ti- 
tudesi  and  to  mark  out  a  camp.'  I  had,  however, 
1  staaoch  friend  in  old  Antonio,  who  insisted,  from 
iiis  knowledge  of  the  English,  that  all  I  had  said 
migbl  Tery  possibly  be  trae.  '  The  English/  said 
be, '  have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do 
v.th,  aod  on  that  aocount  they  wander  all  over  the 
«orldf  paying  dearly  for  what  do  other  people  care 
a  groat  for.'  He  then  proceeded,  notwithstanding 
the  frowns  of  the  alcalde,  to  examine  me  in  the 
English  language.  His  own  entire  knowledge  of 
this  toogue  was  confined  to  two  words — hiife  and 
fvrk,  which  words  I  rendered  into  Spanish  by  their 
qairaleots,  and  was  forthwith  pionounced  an  En- 
glishman by  the  old  fellow,  who,  brandishing  his 
DjU6ket»  exclaimed : 

"'This  man  is  not  Calros;  he  is  what  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be,  an  Englishman,  and  whoever 
seeks  to  injure  him,  shall  have  to  do  wiih  Antonio 
it  la  Trava  el  valiente  de  Fimsterra.*  No  person 
svQgbt  to  impagn  this  verdict,  and  it  was  at  length 
deierniiaed  that  T  sboald  be  sent  to  Corcuvion,  to 
be  examined  by  the  alcalde  mayor  of  the  district. 
'B<  said  the  alcalde  of  Fisisterra,  *what  is  to 
be dooe  mth  the  other  fellow?  He  at  least  is  no 
Koglishman.  Bring  him  forward,  and  let  us  hear 
wbit  he  has  to  say  for  himself.  Now,  fellow,  who 
are  you,  and  what  is  your  master  V 

"  Guide,  I  am  Sebasiianillo,  a  poor  broken  ma- 
nner of  PadroD,  and  my  master  fur  the  present  is 
litis  geotlenuiD  whom  yoo  see,  the  most  .valiant  and 
wealthy  of  all  tho  English.  He  has  two  ships  at 
Vigo  laden  with  riches.  I  told  yon  so  when  you 
firit  aeized  roe  up  there  in  onr  posada. 

"  Alcalde,     VVhere  is  yonr  passport  1 

"*  (hnde.  I  have  no  passport.  Who  would  think 
ot  bringing  a  passport  to  stich  a  place  as  this,  where 
1  dooH  suppose  there  are  two  individuals  who  can 
read !  I  have  no  passport ;  my  master's  passport  of 
course  includes  me. 

"*  Skalde,  It  does  not.  And  since  yon  have  no 
P^port,  and  have  confessed  that  your  name  is  Se- 
bi«iian,  yon  shall*  be  shot.  Antonio  de  la  Trava, 
(iu  yott  and  the  musketeer  lead  this  Sebasiianillo 
forth,  and  shoot  him  before  the  door. 

'"Antonio  de  la  Trava,  With  much  pleasure, 
>SeQor  Alcalde,  since  you  order  k.  With  respect 
td  this  fellow,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  inter- 
fere. He  at  least  is  no  Englishman.  He  has  mure 
^e  look  of  a  wizard,  or  nuveiro ;  one  of  those  de- 
vils vho  raise  storms  an^  sink  launches.  More- 
over, be  says  he  is  from  Padroo,  and  those  from 
^  place  are  all  thieves  and  drunkards.  They 
once  played  me  a  trick,  and  I  would  gladly  be  at 
the  ibooting  of  the  whole  pueblo. 

'1  DOW  interfered,  and  said  that  if  they  shot  the 
goide,  they  m«st  shoot  me  too ;  expatiating  at  the 


same  time  on  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  poor  unfortunate  fellow  who,  as 
might  be  seen  at  the  first  glance,  was  only  half 
witted :  adding,  moreover,  that  if  any  person  was 
guilty  in  this  case  it  was  myself,  as  the  other  could 
only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  servant  acting 
under  my  orders. 

**  *  The  safest  plan  after  all,'  said  the  alcalde, 
*  appeare  to  be,  to  send  you  both  prisoners  to  Cor- 
cuvion, where  the  bead  alcalde  can  dispose  of  you 
as  he  thinks  proper.  You  most,  however,  pay  for 
your  escort ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
housekeepers  of  Fiuisterra  have  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  ramble  abont  the  country  with  every  chance 
fellow  who  finds  his  way  to  this  town.'  *■  As  for 
that  matter,'  said  Antonio,  *  I  will  take  charge  of 
them  both.  I  am  the  valiente  of  Finisterra,  and 
fesr  no  two  men  living.  Moreover,  I  em  sore  that 
the  captain  here  will  make  it  worth  my  while,  else 
he  is  BO  Englishman.  Therefore  let  us  be  quick, 
and  set  out  for  Corcuvion  at  once,  as  it  is  getting 
late.  Fint  of  all,  however,  captain,  I  mnst  search 
you  and  your  baggage.  You  have  no  arms,  of 
course!     But  it  is  best  to  make  all  sure.' 

^'Long  ore  it  was  dark  I  found  myself  again  on 
the  pony,  in  company  with  my  guide,  wending  our 
way  along  the  beach  in  the  direction  of  Corcuvion. 
Antonio  de  la  Trava  tramped  heavily  on  before, 
his  musket  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Myself,  Are  you  not  afraid,  Antonio,  tp  be 
thus  alone  with  two  prisoners,  one  of  whom  is  on 
horseback  1  If  we  were  to  try,  I  think  we  could 
overpower  yoo. 

"  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  I  am  the  valiente  do 
Fioisterra,  and  I  fear  no  odds. 

"  Myself,  Why  do  you  call  yourself  the  valiente 
of  Finisterra  ? 

**  Antonio  de  la  Trava.  The  whole  district  call 
me  so.  When  the  French  catne  to  Finisterra,  and 
demolished  the  fort,  three  perished  by  my  hand.  I 
stood  on  the  mountain,  up  where  I  saw  you  scramb- 
ling t0>day.  1  continued  firing  at  tbe^enemy,  until 
three  detached  themselves  in  pursuit  of  me.  The 
fools !  two  perished  amongst  the  rocks  by  the  fire  of 
this  musket,  and  as  for  the  third,  I  beat  his  head  to 
pieces  with  the  stock.  It  is  on  that  account  that 
they  call  me  the  valiente  of  Finisterra. 

**  Myself  How  came  you  to  serve  with  the^  En- 
glish fleet  1  1  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  were 
present  when  Nelson  fell. 

**  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  I  was  captured  by  your 
countrymen,  captain,  and  as  I  had  been  a  sailor 
from  my  childhood,  they  were  glad  of  my  services. 
I  was  nine  months  with  them,  and  assisted  at  Tra- 
falgar. I  saw  the  English  admiral  die.  You  have 
something  of  his  face,  and  your  voice,  when  you 
spoke,  sounded  in  my  ears  like  his  own.  I  love 
the  English,  and  on  that  account  I  saved  you. 
Think  not  that  I  would  toil  along  these  sands  with 
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you,  if  you  were  one  of  my  own  countrymen.    Here 
we  are  at  Duyo,  captain.     Shall  we  refresh  1 

**  We  did  refresh,  or  rather  Antonio  de  la  Trava 
refreshed,  swallowing  pan  after  pan  of  wine,  with 
a  thirst  which  seemed  anquenchable.  ^  That  man 
was  a  greater  wiiard  than  myself,^  whispered  Se- 
bastian, my  guide,  *  who  told  us  that  the  drunkards 
of  Finisterra  would  play  us  a  trick.'  At  length 
the  old  hero  of  the  cape  slowly  rose,  saying,  that 
we  must  hasten  on  to  Corcuvion,  or  the  night  weukl 
overtake  us  by  the  way. 

'*  *  What  kind  of  person  is  the  aloalde  to  whom 
you  are  conducting  me  V  said  I. 

'*  *•  Oh,  very  different  from  him  of  Finisterra^' 
replied  Antonio.  *  This  is  a  young  Senohto,  lately 
arrived  from  Madrid.  He  is  not  even  a  Gallegao. 
He  is  a  mighty  libera),  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to 
his  orders  that  we  have  lately  been  so  much  on  the 
alert.  It  is  said  that  the  Carlists  are  meditating  a 
descent  on  these  parts  of  Galicia.  I^et  them  only 
come  to  Finisterra,  we  are  liberals  there  to  a  man, 
and  the  old  v alien te  is  ready  to  play  the  same  part 
as  in  the  time  of  the  French.  But  as  I  was  telling 
you  before,  the  alcalde  to  whom  I  am  conducting 
you  is  a  young  man,  and  very  learned,  and  if  he 
thinks  proper,  he  can  speak  English  to  you,  even 
belter  than  myself,  notwithstanding  I  was  a  friend 
of  Nelson,  and  fought  by  his  side  at  Trafalgar.' 

"It  was  dark  night  before  we  reached  Corcuvion. 
Antonio  again  stopped  to  refresh  at  a  wine-shop, 
after  which  he  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  the 
alcalde.  His  steps  were  by  this  time  not  particu- 
larly steady,  and  on  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the 
house,  he  stumbled  over  the  threshold  and  fell. 
He  got  up  with  an  oath,  and  instantly  commenced, 
thundering  at  the  door  wiih  the  stock  of  his  musket. 
'Who  is  itV  at  length  demanded  a  soft  female, 
voice  in  Gallegan.  *  The  valiente  of  Finisterra,' 
replied  Antonio  ;  whereupon  the  gUte  was  unlocked, 
and  we  beheld  before  us  a  very  pretty  female  with 
a  cardie  in  her  hand.  *  What  brings  you  here  so 
late,  Antonio  V  she  inquired.  *  I  bring  two  prison- 
ers»  mi  pnlida,'  replied  Antonio.  *Ave  Maria!' 
she  exclaimed.  '  I  hope  they  will  do  no  harm.' 
']  will  answer  for  one,'  replied  the  old  man  :  'but 
as  for  the  other,  he  is  a  nuveiro,  and  has  sunk  more 
ships  than  all  his  brethren  in  Galicia.  But  be  not 
afraid,  my  beauty,*  he  continued,  as  the  ftsmal«  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  '  first  lock  the  gate,  and  then 
show  me  the  way  to  the  alcalde.  I  have  much  to 
tell  him.'  The  gate  was  locked,  and  bidding  us 
stay  below  in  the  court-yard,  Antonio  followed  the 
young  woman  up  a  stone  stair,  whilst  we  remained 
in  darkness  below. 

**  After  the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wc 
again  saw  the  '^andle  gleam  upon  th^  staircase,  and 
the  young  female  appeared.  Coming  up  to  me, 
she  advanced  the  candle  to  my  featurf^s,  on  which 
she  gazed  very  intently.  After  a  long  scrutiny 
she  went  to  my  guide,  and  having  surveyed  him 


still  more  fixedly,  sho  turned  to  me,  and  said,  io 
her  best  Spanish, '  Senhor  Cavalier,  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  servant.  He  is  the  best  looking  mozo 
in  all  Galicia.  Yaya !  if  he  had  but  a  coat  tu  his 
back,  and  did  not  go  barefoot,  I  would  accept  him 
at  once  as  a  novio ;  but  I  have  onfurtanately  made 
a  vow  never  to  marry  a  poor  man,  bot  osly  one 
who  has  got  a  heavy  purse  and  can  boj  me  fine 
clothes.  So  you  ate  a  Carlist,  I  soppoeel  Vaya! 
I  do  not  like  yon  the  worse  for  that.  Bat,  htm 
so,  how  went  you  to  Finisterra,  where  they  are  all 
Cbristinos  and  negros  I  W^fay  did  you  not  go  to 
mjr  village  1  None  would  have  meddled  with  yuu 
there.  Those  of  my.  village  are  of  a  different 
stamp  to  the  drunkards  of  Finisterra.  Those  of 
my  village  never  interfere  with  honest  peopk. 
Vaya !  how  I  hate  that  drunkard  of  Finisterra  who 
brought  you,  he  is  so  old  and  ugly ;  were  itnoti'ur 
the  love  which  I  bear  to  the  Senhor  Alcalde,  1 
would  at  once  unlock  the  gate  and  bid  yoo  go  furtli, 
yon  and  your  servant,  the  buen  mozo.' 

"  Antonio  now  descended.  '  Follow  nie,'  said 
he ;  *  his  worship  the  alcalde  wiH  be  ready  to  r^ 
ceive  yon  in  a  moment.'  Sebastian  aad  nysdt 
followed  him  up  stairs  to  a  room  where,  seated  he- 
hind  a  table,  we  beheld  a  young  man  of  low  suture, 
but  handsome  features,  and  very  fashionably  dressed. 
He  appeared  to  be  inditing  a  letter,  which,  whe& 
he  had  concluded,  he  delivered  to  a  secreuiry  to  be 
transcribed.  He  then  looked  at  me  for  a  moDicnt 
fixedly,  and  the  following  coiHPersation  enaoed  be- 
tween  us : 

**  Alcalde.  I  see  that  you  are  an  Englishaao, 
and  my  friend  Antonio  here  informs  me  that  to« 
have  been  arrested  at  Finisterra. 

'*  Myself.  He  tells  you  true ;  and  bot  for  him 
I  believe  that  I  should  have  fallen  by  the  haous  oi 
those  savage  fishermen. 

**  Alcalde.  The  inhabitants  of  Finisterra  ire 
brave,  and  are  all  liberals.  Allow  me  to  look  it 
your  passport  1  Yes,  all  in  form.  Truly  it  his 
very  ridiculous  that  they  should  have  arrested  \u:i 
as  a  Carlist. 

"  Myself.  Not  only  as  a  Carlist,  bot  as  Dos 
Carlos  himself. 

*'  Alcalde.  Oh !  most  ridiculous;  mistake  a  cocs- 
tryman  of  the  grand  Baintham  for  such  a  GutL'. 

*'  Myself.  Excuse  me,  air,  you  speak  of  ibc 
grand  somebody. 

''  Alcalde.  The  grand  Baintham.  He  who  his 
invented  laws  for  all  the  world.  I  hope  shortly  lo 
see  them  adopted  in  this  unhappy  coontry  of  ours. 

^^ Myself .  Oh!  you  mean  Jeremy  Benihiffi- 
Yes !  a  very  remarkably  man  in  his  way. 

•*  Alcudde.  In  his  way ;  in  all  ways,  Theino&: 
universal  genius  whic(i  the  world  ever  piodaced . 
a  Solon,  a  Plato,  and  a  Lope  de  V^ga. 

"  Myself.  I  have  never  read  his  writings.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Solen ;  and  as  yoo  a}' 
a  Plato.     I  should  scarcely  have  thought,  hcvtxt:, 
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that  he  could  be  ranked  as  a  poet  with  Lope  de 

'  ** Alcalde.  How  surprising!  I  see,  indeed,  that 
yoQ  know  nothing  of  his  writings,  though  an  En* 
glishman.  Now,  here  am  I,  a  simple  alcalde  of 
Galicia,  yet  I  possess  all  the  writings  of  Baintham 
00  that  shelf,  and  I  study  them  day  and  night. 

"  Myself.  You  doubtless,  Sir,  possess  the  En- 
glish language. 

"^Alcalde.  I  do.  I  mean  that  part  of  it  which 
iseontaioed  in  the  writings  of  Baintham.  1  am 
most  truly  glad  to  see  a  coaotryman  of  his  in  these 
Gothic  wildernesses.  I  anderstand  and  appreciate 
four  motives  for  Tisiting  them  :  excuse  the  inci- 
vility and  rudeness  which  you  have  experienced. 
But  we  will  endeavor  to  make  you  reparation. 
Yoa  are  this  moment  free :  but  it  is  late ;  I  must 
Had  you  a  lodging  for  the  night.  I  know  one  close 
bj  which  will  just  sait  yon.  Let  qs  repair  thither 
Ibis  moment.  Stay,  I  think  I  see  a  book  in  your 
band. 

''Myself,    The  New  TesUment. 

\AUalde,    What  book  is  that  t 

**  Myself,    A  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  the 

Bible. 

"  Alcalde.    Why  do  yoa  carry  such  a  book  with 

tool 

*"  Myself  One  of  my  principal  motives  in  visit- 
in;  Fioisteira  was  to  carry  this  book  to  that  wild 

place. 

"  Alcalde.  Ha,  ha !  how  very  singular.  Yes, 
I  remember.  I  have  heard  that  the  English  high- 
ly prize  this  eccentric  book.  How  very  singu- 
hr  that  the  coantrymen  of  the  grand  Baintham 
tbould  set  any  value  upon  that  old  monkish  book. 

"It  was  now  laie  at  night,  and  my  new  friend  at- 
tended me  to  the  lodging  which  he  had  destined  for 
me,  and  which  was  at  the  house  of  a  respectable 
old  female,  where  I  found  a  clean  and  comfortable 
room.  On  the  way  I  slipped  a  gratuity  into  the 
bod  of  Antonio,  and  on  my  arrival,  formally,  and 
in  presence  of  the  alcalde,  presented  him  with  the 
Testament,  which  I  requested  he  would  carry  back 
to  Finiaterra,  and  keep  io  remembrance  of  the  En- 
glishman in  whose  behalf  he  had  so  effectually  in- 
^rposed. 

"  AtUonio,  I  will  do  so,  your  worship ;  and  when 
the  winds  blow  from  the  northwest,  preventing  our 
laaoches  from  putting  to  sea,  I  will  read  your  pre- 
seau  Farewell,  my  captain,  and  when  you  next 
come  to  Finisterra,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  a  valiant 
English  bark,  with  plenty  of  contrabando  onboard, 
lod  not  across  the  country  on  a  pony,  in  company 
*itb  nnveiros  and  men  of  Padron. 

"  Presently  arrived  the  handmaid  of  the  alcalde 
with  a  basket,  which  she  took  into  the  kitchen, 
vbere  she  prepared  an  excellent  supper  for  her 
roaster's  friend.  On  its  being  served  up,  the  alcalde 
l^e  me  farewell,  having  first  demanded  whether  he 
could  iu  any  way  forward  my  plans, 
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" '  I  return  to  St.  James  to-morrow,*  I  replied, 
'  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  occasion  will  occur 
which  will  enable  me  to  acquaint  the  world  with 
the  hospitality  which  I  have  experienced  from  so 
accomplished  a  scholar  as  the  Alcalde  of  Corcu- 
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There  is  in  this  work  much  of  gipsy  slang 
and  low  provincialism,  that  detract  from  the  scenes 
to  which  they  relate.  They  are  great  blemishes 
upon  the  face  of  the  book.  Many  passages  of  dia- 
logue, as  related  by  Mr.  Borrow,  are  mere  gibberish 
to  all  but  gipsies,  robbers,  and  others  of  their  order. 

We  turn  from  these  to  the  part  which  relates 
more  immediately  to  the   object  of  his  mission. 

**  At  length  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  the  gipsy 
language  was  in  a  stale  of  readiness.  I  therefore 
deposited  a  certain  number  of  copies  in  the  despa- 
cho,  and  announced  them  for  sale.  The  Basque, 
which  was  by  this  time  also  printed,  was  likewise 
advertised.  For  this  last  work  there  was  little 
demand.  Not  so,  however,  for  the  gipsy  Luke, 
of  which  I  could  have  easily  disposed  of  the  whole 
edition  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Long,  however, 
before  this  period  had  expired,  the  clergy  were  up 
in  arms.  *  Sorcery  !*  said  one  bishop.  '  There  is 
more  in  this  than  we  can  dive  into,*  exclaimed  a 
second.  *  He  will  convert  all  Spain  by  means  of 
the  gipsy  language,*  cried  a  third.  And  then  came 
the  usual  chorus  on  such  occasions,  of  Que  infO' 
mia!  Que  Picardial  At  last,  having  consalted 
together,  away  they  harried  to  their  tool,  the  corre- 
gidor,  or,  according  to  the  modern  tenn,  the  gefe 
politico  of  Madrid.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
this  worthy,  of  whom  I  had  myself  no  personal 
knowledge  whatever.  Judging  from  his  actions, 
however,  and  from  common  report,  I  should  say 
that  he  was  a  stupid  wrong- beaded  creature,  sav- 
age withal— a  melange  of  borrico,  mule  and  wolf. 
Having  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  all  foreigners, 
he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  complaint  of  my  accu- 
sers, and  forthwith  gave  orders  to  make  a  seizure 
of  all  the  copies  of  the  gipsy  Gospel  which  could 
be  found  in  the  despacho.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  numerous  body  of  alguazila  directed  their 
steps  to  the  Calle  del  principe ;  some  thirty  copies 
of  the  book  in  question  were  pounced  upon,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  Saint  Luke  in  Basque. 
With  this  spoil  these  satellites  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  gefatura  politica,  where  they  divided  the 
copies  of  the  gipsy  volume  amongst  themselves, 
selling  subsequently  the  greater  number  at  a  large 
price,  the  book  being  in  the  greatest  demand,  and 
thus  becoming  unintentionally  agents  of  an  hereti- 
cal society.  But  every  one  must  live  by  his  trade, 
say  these  people,  and  they  lose  no  opportunity  of 
making  their  words  good,  by  disposing  to  the  best 
advantage  of  any  booty  which  falls  into  their  hands. 
As  no  person  cared  about  the  Basque  Gospel,  it 
was  safely  stowed  away,  with  other  unmarketable 
captures,  io  the  warehouses  of  the  office. 
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"  The  gipsy  Gospels  had  now  been  seized,  at 
least  as  many  as  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  des- 
pacho.  The  corregidor  and  his  friends,  however, 
were  of  opinion  that  many  more  might  be  obtained 
by  means  of  a  little  management.  Fellows,  there- 
fore, hangers-on  of  the  police  office,  were  daily 
despatched  to  the  shop  in  all  kinds  of  disguises, 
inquiring,  with  great  seeming  anxiety,  for  *  gipsy 
books,*  and  offering  high  prices  for  copies.  They, 
liowever,  returned  to  their  employers  empty-hand- 
ed. My  Gallegan  was  on  his  guard,  informing 
all  who  made  inquiries  that  books  of  no  descrip- 
tion would  be  sold  at  the  establishment  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  which  was  in  truth  the  case,  as  I  had  given 
him  particular  orders  to  sell  no  more  under  any 
pretence  whatever." 

This  matter  ended  by  his  being  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  remains  for  three  weeks,  refusing  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  A  judge  is  sent  to  release  him : 
**  Come,  come,  Don  Jorge,"  said  this  functionary ; 
**  I  see  what  you  are  aiming  at ;  but  listen  to  rea- 
son :  I  will  not  now  speak  to  you  as  a  joez,  but  as  a 
friend  who  wishes  you  well,  and  who  entertains  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  British  nation.  This 
is  a  foolish  affair  altogether;  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  political  chief  acted  somewhat  hastily  on  the 
information  of  a  person  not  perhaps  altogether 
worthy  of  credit.  No  great  damage,  however, 
has  been  done  to  you,  and  to  a  man  of  the  world 
like  yourself,  a  little  adventure  of  this  kind  is  rather 
calculated  to  afford  amusement  than  anything  else. 
Now  be  advised,  forget  what  has  happened ;  you 
know  that  it  is  the  part  and  duty  of  a  Christian  to 
forgive ;  so,  Don  Jorge,  I  advise  you  to  leave  this 
place  forthwith.  I  dare  say  you  are  getting  tired  of 
it.  You  are  this  moment  free  to  depart ;  repair 
at  once  to  your  lodgings,  where,  I  promise  you,  that 
no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  interrupt  you  for  the 
future.  It  is  getting  late,  and  the  prison  doors 
will  speedily  be  closed  for  the  night.  Va  mosj  Dan 
Jorge,  a  la  casa,  a  la  posada  ! 

*'  Myself. — *  But  Paul  said  unto  them,  they  have 
beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans,  and 
have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do  they  thrust 
us  out  privily  1  Nay,  verily  :  but  let  them  come 
themselves  and  fetch  us  out.' " 

Refusing  to  go  until  turned  out,  he  thus  describes 
his  first  Sunday  in  prison  :  "  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get my  first  Sunday  in  prison.  Sunday  is  the  gala 
day  of  the  prison,  at  least  that  of  Madrid,  and  what- 
ever robber  finery  is  to  be  found  within  it,  is  sure 
to  be  exhibited  on  that  day  of  holiness.  There  is 
not  a  set  of  people  in  the  world  more  vain  than 
robbers  in  general,  more  fond  of  catting  a  figure 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  and  of  attract- 
ing the  eyes  of  their  fellow  creatures  by  the  gal- 
lantry of  their  appearance.  The  famous  Shep- 
pard  of  olden  times  delighted  in  sporting  a  suit  of 
Genoese  velvet,  and  when  he  appeared  in  public, 
generally  wore  a  silver  hiked  sword  at  his  side ; 


whilst  Vaux  and  Hay  ward,  heroes  of  a  later  day, 
were  the  best  dressed  men  on  the  pave  of  London. 
Many  of  the  Italian  bandits  go  splendidly  decorated, 
and  the  very  Gipsy  robber  has  a  feeling  for  the 
charms  of  dress;  the  cap  alone  of  the  Haram 
Pasha,  or  leader  of  the  cannibal  Gipsy  band  which 
infested  Hnngary  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  century,  was  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels  to 
the  value  of  four  thousand  guilders,  Obeerre,  ye 
vain  and  fTivoloas,"how  vanity  and  crime  harmo- 
nize. The  Spanish  robbers  are  as  fond  of  this 
species  of  display  as  their  brethren  of  other  lands; 
and,  whether  in  prison  or  out  of  it,  are  never  so 
happy  as  when,  decked  out  in  a  profusion  of  white 
linen,  they  can  loll  in  the  sun,  or  walk  jaontily  ap 
and  down. 

*^  Snow-white  linen,  indeed,  constitutes  the  prio- 
cipal  feature  in  the  robber  foppery  of  Spain.  Nei- 
ther coat  nor  jacket  is  worn  over  the  shirt,  the 
sleeves  of  which  are  wide  and  flowing,  only  a  waist- 
coat of  green  or  blue  silk  with  an  abundance  of 
silver  buttons,  which  are  intended  more  for  shoir 
than  use^  as  the  vest  is  seldom  buttoned.  Then 
there  are  wide  trowsers,  something  afier  the  Tur- 
kish fashion  ;  around  the  waist  is  a  crimson  faja  or 
girdle,  and  about  the  head  is  tied  a  gaudily  colored 
handkerchief  from  the  loom  of  Barcelona;  light 
pomps  and  silk  stockings  complete  tlie  robber's 
array.  This  dress  is  picturesque  cnoagh,  an4 
well  adapted  to  the  fine  sunshiny  weather  of  the 
Peninsula ;  there  is  a  dash  of  effeminacy  about  it, 
however,  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  robber's  de^ 
perate  trade.  It  most  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  it  is  every  robber  who  can  indulge  hi  all  this 
luxury ;  there  are  various  grades  of  thieves,  Mine 
poor  enough,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them. 
Perhaps,  in  the  crowded  prison  of  Madrid,  there 
were  n6t  more  than  twenty  who  exhibited  the  dress 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  aboTe ;  these 
were  jente  de  reputacion^  tip  top  thieres,  mosilT 
young  fellows  who,  though  they  had  no  money  of 
th^ir  own,  were  supported  in  prison  by  their  m%-^ 
and  amigas,  females  of  a  certain  class,  who  form 
friendships  with  robbers,  and  whose  delight  is 
to  administer  to  the  vanity  of  these  fellows  with 
the  wages  of  their  own  shame  and  abaseoeot 
These  females  supplied  their  cortcjos  with  the 
snowy  linen,  washed,  perhaps,  by  their  own  hands 
in  the  waters  of  the  Manxanares,  for  the  dispUr 
of  the  Sunday,  when  they  would  themselves  make 
their  appearance  dressed  a  la  roaja,  and  from  the 
corridors  would  gaze  with  admiring  eyes  upon  the 
robbers  vaporing  about  in  the  court  below. 

"  Amongst  those  of  the  snowy  linen  who  most 
particularly  attracted  my  attention,  were  a  father 
and  son  ;  the  former  was  a  tall  athletic  fisftiTe  of 
about  thirty,  by  profession  a  bouse-brcaker,  wi 
celebrated  throughout  Madrid  for  the  peculiar  dex- 
terity which  he  exhibited  in  his  calling.  He  w« 
now  in  prison  for  a  rather  atrocious  murder,  com- 
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mined  in  (he  dead  of  night,  in  a  house  at  Caraman- 
chel,  in  which  his  only  accomplice  was  his  son,  a 
child  under  seven  yeara  o(  age.  *  The  apple,*  as 
the  Danes  say,  *  had  not  fallen  far  from  the  tree ; 
ihe  imp  was  in  every  respect  the  eonnCerpart  of 
the  father,  though  in  miniature.  He,  U|o,  wore 
tbe  robber  shirt  sleeves,  the  robber  waistcoat  with 
the  silver  buttons,  the  robber  kerchief  round  his 
brow,  and,  ridiculous  enough,  a  long  Manchegan 
kflife  in  the  crimson  faja.  He  was  evidently  the 
pride  of  the  ruffian  father,  who  took  all  imaginable 
care  of  this  chick  of  the  gallows,  would  dandle  him 
OQ  bia  knee,  and  would  occasionally  take  the  eigar 
from  bis  own  moustached  lips  and  insert  it  in  tbe 
orcbio^s  mouth.  The  boy  was  tbe  pet  of  the 
coQrt,  for  the  father  was  one  of  the  valientes  ol 
tbe  prison,  and  those  who  feared  his  prowess,  and 
viihed  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  were  always 
foodling  the  child.  What  an  enigma  is  this  world 
of  ours!  How  dark  and  mysterious  are  the  sour- 
ces of  what  is  called  crime  and  virtue  !  If  that  in- 
^t  wretch  become  eventually  a  murderer  like  his 
father,  is  he  to  blame  1  Fondled  by  robbers,  already 
dressed  as  a  robber,  born  of  a  robber,  whose  own 
history  was  perhaps  similar.     Is  it  right  1 

*'  0,  man,  man,  seek  not  ta  dive  into  the  mys- 
te7  of  moral  good  and  evil ;  confess  thyself  a 
vorm,  east  thyself  on  the  earth,  and  murmur  with 
^y  lips  io  the  dust,  Jesus,  Jesus! 

**  What  most  surprised  me,  with  req)6Ct  to  the 
prisoners,  was  their  good  behaviour;  I  call  it  good 
^hen  ail  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  and 
when  I  compare  it  with  that  of  the  general  class 
0^  prisoners  in  foreign  lands.  They  had  their  oc- 
euiooal  burst  of  wild  gayety ,  their  occasional  quar- 
rels, which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  settling  in  a 
corner  of  the  interior  court  with  their  long  knives; 
tbe  result  not  onfrequently  being  death,  or  a  dread- 
ful gash  in  the  face  or  the  abdomen ;  but,  upon  the 
vhole,  their  conduot  was  infinitely  superior  to  what 
ought  have  been  expected  from  the  inmates  of  such 
&  place.  Yet  this  was  not  the  -result  of  coercion, 
or  aoy  particular  care  which  was  exercised  over 
them ;  for  perhaps,  in  no  pari  of  the  world  are  pri- 
mers so  left  to  themselves  and  so  utterly  neglected 
u  in  Spain ;  tbe  authorities  having  no  further  anx- 
iety aboQt  them,  than  to  prevent  their  escape ;  not 
^^  slightest  attention  being  paid  to  their  moral 
conduct,  and  not  a  thought  bestowed  upon  tlieir 
health,  comfort,  or  mental  improvement,  whilst 
^thin  the  walls.  Yet  in  this  prison  of  Madrid, 
ud  I  may  say  in  Spanish  prisons  in  general,  for  I 
have  been  an  inmate  of  more  than  one,  the  ears  of 
^  visiter  are  never  shocked  with  horrid  blasplieroy 
and  obscenity,  as  in  those  of  some  other  countries, 
^d  more  particularly  in  civilized  France ;  nor  are 
bis  eyes  outraged  and  himself  insulted,  as  he  would 
>ttQredly  be,  were  he  to  look  down  upon  the  courts 
from  the  galleries  of  the  Bic^tre.  And  yet  in  this 
PfiMQ  of  Madrid  were  some  of  the  most  desperate 


characters  in  Spain ;  ruffians,  who  had  committed 
acts  of  cruelty  and  atrocity  sufficient  to  make  the 
flesh  shudder.  But  gravity  and  sedateness  are  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
very  robber,  except  in  those  moments  when  he  is 
engaged  in  his  occupation,  and  then  no  one  is  more 
sanguinary,  pitiless,  and  wolfishly  eager  for  booty, 
is  a  being  who  can  be  courteous  and  aflfable,  and 
who  takes  pleasure  in  conducting  himself  with  so- 
briety and  decorum. 

*^  Happily,  perhaps,  for  me,  that  my  acquaintance 
with  the  ruffians  of  Spain  commenced  and  ended 
in  the  towns  about  which  I  wandered,  and  in  the 
prisons  into  which  I  was  cast  for  tbe  Gospers  sake, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  my  long  and  frequent 
journeys,  I  never  came  in  contact  with  them  on 
the  road  or  in  the  despoblado. 

'*  The  most  ill-conditioned  being  in  the  prison 
was  a  Frenchman,  though  probably  the  most  re- 
markable. He  was  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
of  the  middle  stature,  but  thin  and  meagre,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen ;  he  had  a  villainously 
formed  bead,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  craniolo- 
gy,  and  his  features  were  full  of  evil  expression. 
He  wore  no  hat,  and  his  clothes,  though  in  appear- 
ance nearly  new,  were  of  the  coarsest  description. 
He  generally  kept  aloof  from  the  rest,  and  would 
stand  for  hours  together  leaning  against  the  walls 
with  his  arms  folded,  glaring  sullenly  on  what  was 
passing  before  him.  He  was  not  one  of  the  profess- 
ed valientes,  for  his  age  prevented  him  assuming  so 
distinguished  a  character,  and  yet  all  the  rest  ap- 
peared to  hold  him  in  a  certain  awe :  perhaps  they 
feared  his  tongue,  which  he  occasionally  exerted 
in  pouring  forth  withering  curses  on  those  who 
incurred  his  displeasure.  He  spoke  perfectly  good 
Spanish,  and  to  my  great  surprise  excellent  Basque, 
iu  which  he  was  io  the  habit  of  conversing  with 
Francisco,  who,  lolling  from  the  window  of  my 
apartment,  would  exchange  jests  and  witticisms 
with  the  prisoners  in  the  court  below,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favorite. 

^  One  day  when  I  was  in  the  patio,  to  which  I  had 
free  admission  whenever  I  pleased,  by  permission 
of  the  alcayde,  I  went  up  to  the  Frenchman,  who 
stood  in  his  usual  posture,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
and  offered  him  a  cigar.  I  do  not  smoke  myself, 
but  it  will  never  do  to  mix  among  the  lower  classes 
of  Spain  unless  you  have  a  cigar  to  present  occa- 
sionaJly.  The  man  glared  at  me  ferociously  for  a 
moment,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  refu- 
sing my  offer  with  perhaps  a  hideous  execration. 
I  repeated  it,  however,  pressing  my  hand  against 
my  heart,  whereupon  suddenly  the  grim  feature 
relaxed,  and  with  a  genuine  French  grimace,  and 
a  low  bow,  he  accepted  the  cigar,  exclaiming,  ^  Ah^ 
Monsieur,  pardon,  mais  c'est  faire  trop  d^konneur 
a  un  pauvre  diable  comme  mot.' 

*'  *  Not  at  all,*  said  I, '  we  are  both  fellow  pri- 
soners in  a  foreign  land,  and  being  so  we  ought  to 
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countenance  each  other.  I  hope,  that  whenerer  I 
have  need  of  your  cooperation  in  this  prison,  you 
will  afford  it  me.' 

*' '  Ah,  Monsieur,'  oxdainned  the  Frenchman  in 
rapture,  *  vous  avez  bien  raison  ;  U  faut  que  Its 
Strangers  sedonnent  la  main  dans  ce  .  .  .  jtays 
de  barbares,  Tenez^  he  added  in  a  whisper, '  if 
you  have  any  plan  for  escaping,  and  require  my 
assistance,  I  have  an  arm  and  a  knife  at  your  ser- 
Tice,  you  may  trust  me,  and  that  is  more  than  you 
could  any  of  these  sacres  gens  tct.,'  glancing 
fiercely  round  at  his  fellow  prisoners. 

*<  *  You  appear  to  be  no  friend  to  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards,'  said  I.  *  I  conclude  that  you  have  ex- 
perienced injustice  at  their  hands.  For  what  have 
they  immured  you  in  this  place  V 

"  *  Pour  rien  du  taut,  c^est  d  dire  pour  une  baga- 
telle ;  but  what  can  you  expect  from  such  animals  1 
For  what  are  you  imprisoned  ?  Did  I  not  hear  say 
for  gipsyism  and  sorcery  V 

"  *  Perhaps  you  are  here  for  your  opiYiions  !' 

**  *  Ah^  mon  Dieu,  nan :  je  ne  suis  pas  homme.  d 
semblable  betise.    I  have  no  opinions.    Je  faisois 

mais  ce  nHmporte ;  je  me  trouve 

ici,  oiije  creve  defaim,^ 

**  ^  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  brave  man  in  such  a  dis- 
tressed condition,'  said  I ;  '  have  you  nothing  to 
subsist  upon  beyond  the  prison  allowance  1  Have 
you  no  friends  V 

^ '  Friends  in  this  country,  you  mock  me ;  here 
one  has  no  friends,  unless  one  buy  them.  I  am 
bursting  with  hunger :  since  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  sold  the  clothes  off  my  back,  that  I  might 
eat,  for  the  prison  allowance  will  not  support  na- 
ture, and  of  half  of  that  we  are  robbed  by  the 
Batu,  as  they  called  the  barbarian  of  a  governor. 
Les  haillons  which  now  cover  me  were  given  by 
two  or  three  devotees  who  sometimes  visit  here. 
I  would  sell  them,  if  they  would  fetch  aught.  I 
have  not  a  sous,  and  for  want  of  a  few  crowns  I 
shall  be  garroted  within  a  month  unless  I  can 
escape,  though,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  done 
nothing,  a  mere  bagatelle ;  but  the  worst  crimes  in 
Spain  are  poverty  and  misery.' 

<^  *  I  have  heard  you  speak  Basque ;  are  you  from 
French  Biscay  V 

**  *  I  am  from  Bordeaux,  Monsieur ;  but  I  have 
lived  much  on  the  Landes  and  in  Biscay,  travail- 
lant  a  mon  metier,  I  see  by  your  look  that  you 
wish  to  know  my  history.  I  shall  not  tell  it  you. 
It  contains  nothing  that  is  remarkable.  See,  I  have 
smoked  out  your  cigar ;  you  may  give  me  another, 
and  add  a  dollar  if  you  pleaae,  notu  sommes  creves 
id  de  faim.  I  would  not  say  as  much  to  a  Spa- 
niaid,  but  I  have  a  respect  for  your  countrymen ;  I 
know  much  of  them !  I  have  met  them  at  Maida 
and  the  other  place.'* 

**  *  Nothing  remarkable  in  his  history.'  Why, 
or  J  greatly  err,  one  chapter  of  his  lifci  had  it  been 

*  Perhaps  Waterbo. 


written,  would  have  unfolded  more  of  the  wild  and 
wonderful  than  fifty  volumes  of  what  are  in  genenl 
called  adventures  and  hair  breadth  escapes  by  land 
and  sea.  A  soldier !  what  a  tale  could  that  mu 
have  told  of  marches  and  retreats,  of  battles  lost 
and  won,  towns  sacked,  convents  plundered ;  per- 
haps he  had  seen  the  flames  of  Moscow  ascending 
to  the  clouds,  and  bad  '  tried  his  strength  with  na- 
ture in  the  wintry  desert,'  pelted  by  the  snow- 
storm, and  bitten  by  the  tremendous  cdd  of  Ros- 
sia  :  and  what  could  he  mean  by  plying  his  trade 
in  Biscay  and  the  Landes,  bat  that  he  had  been  a 
robber  in  those  wild  regions,  of  which  the  latter  is 
more  infamous  for  brigandage  and  crime  than  any 
other  part  of  the  French  territory !  Nothing  re- 
markable in  his  history !  then  what  history  in  the 
world  contains  aught  that  is  remarkable  ? 

**  I  gave  him  the  cigar  and  dollar ;  he  received 
them,  and  then  once  more  folding  his  arms,  leaned 
back  against  the  wall  and  appeared  to  sink  grsdo- 
ally  into  one  of  his  reveries.  I  looked  him  in  the 
face  and  s))oke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  either 
to  hear  or  see  me.  His  mind  was  perhaps  wan- 
dering in  that  dreadful  valley  of  the  shadow,  into 
which  the  children  of  earth,  whilst  living,  occa- 
sionally find  their  way ;  that  dreadful  region  where 
there  i»  no  water,  where  hope  dwelletb  not,  where 
nothing  lives  hut  the  undying  worm.  The  Taliej 
is  the  fac-simile  of  hell ;  and  he  who  has  entered 
it,  has  experienced  here  on  earth  for  a  time  what 
the  spirits  of  the  condemned  are  doomed  to  snffer 
through  ages  without  end. 

"  He  was  executed  about  a  month  from  this  time. 
The  bagatelle  for  which  he  was  confined  was  rob- 
bery and  murder  by  the  following  strange  device. 
In  concert  with  two  others,  he  hired  a  large  home 
in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  town,  to  which  i^aee 
he  would  order  tradesmen  to  convey  valuable  arti- 
cles, which  were  to  be  paid  for  on  ddivery ;  those 
who  attended  paid  for  their  credulity  with  the  loss 
of  their  lives  and  property.  Two  or  three  bad 
fallen  into  the  snare.  I  wished  much  to  have  had 
some  private  conversation  with  this  desperate  man, 
and  in  consequence  begged  of  the  aleaydeto  allow 
him  to  dine  with  me  in  my  own  apartment ;  where- 
upon Monsienr  Basoropierre,  for  so  1  will  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  the  governor,  his  real  name 
having  escaped  my  memory,  took  off  bis  hat,  and, 
with  his  usual  smile  and  bow,  replied  in  pore&t 
Castilian,  *  English  Cavalier,  and  I  hope  I  d*J 
add  friend,  pardon  me,  that  it  is  qoite  oot  of  mj 
power  to  gratify  your  request,  fonnded,  I  hare  do 
doubt,  on  the  most  admirable  sentimeats  of  phi- 
losophy. Any  of  the  other  gentlemen  beneath  dj 
care  shall,  at  any  time  yon  desire  it,  be  permitted 
to  Wait  upon  you  in  your  apartment.  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  cause  their  irons,  if  irons  they  wear, 
to  be  knocked  off  in  order  that  they  may  pariais 
of  your  refection  with  that  comfort  which  isseemJr 
and  convenient :  but  to  the  gentleooo  in  qiKS(i0> 
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I  mast  objQCt ;  he  is  the  most  evil  dispoeed  of  the 
whole  of  this  familj,  and  would  most  assuredly 
breed  a  fuoctioo  either  in  jour  apartment  or  in  the 
eorndor,  by  an  attempt  to  escape.  Cavalier,  me 
peuy  kt  I  cannot  accede  to  your  request.  But 
vith  respect  to  any  other  gentleman,  I  shall  be 
ffloet  happy,  even  Balseiro,  who,  though  strange 
thiogs  are  told  of  him,  still  knows  how  to  comport 
bimself,  aod  in  whose  behaviour  there  is  something 
of  formality  and  politeness,  shall  this  day  share 
yoar  hospitality,  if  yon  desire  it,  Cavalier.^ 

"  Of  Balseiro,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
ipeak  Id  the  former  part  of  this  narrative.  He 
was  DOW  confined  in  an  upper  story  of  the  prison, 
io  a  strong  room,  with  several  other  malefactors. 
He  had  been  (bond  guilty  of  aiding  and  assisting 
ose  Fepe  Candelas,  a  thief  of  no  inconsiderable 
reoowD,  in  a  desperate  robbery  perpetrated  in  open 
daylight  npon  no  less  a  personage  than  the  queen's 
lailliner,  a  Frenchwoman,  whom  they  bound  in  her 
own  shop,  from  which  they  took  goods  and  money 
to  (he  amoant  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  Can- 
(lelas  had  already  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  but  Balseiro,  who  was  said  to  be  by  far  the 
worst  ruffian  of  the  two,  had  by  dint  of  money,  an 
%  which  his  comrade  did  not  possess,  contrived 
to  save  his  own  life ;  the  punishment  of  death,  to 
vbich  he  was  originally  sentenced,  having  been 
commuted  to  twenty  years  hard  labor  in  the  pre- 
^ilio  of  Malaga.  I  visited  this  worthy,  and  con- 
versed with  him  for  some  time  through  the  wicket 
of  the  dungeon.  He  recognized  me,  and  reminded 
toe  of  the  victory  which  I  had  once  obtained  over 
^1  in  the  trial  of  our  respective  skill  in  the  crab- 
^  Gitaoo  at  which  SevUla  the  bull  fighter  was 
umpire. 

''  Vpon  my  telling  him  that  I  was  sorry  to  see 
ID  such  a  situation,  he  replied,  that  it  was  an 
^^  of  no  matter  of  consequence,  as  within  six 
^eeb  he  should  be  conducted  to  the  presidio,  from 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  ounces  distri- 
cted amongst  the  guards,  he  could  at  any  time  es- 
^^-  '  But  whither  would  you  flee  V  1  demanded. 
'^-2D  I  not  flee  to  the  land  of  the  Moors  V  re- 
plied Balseiro,  *  or  to  the  English  in  the  camp  of 
Gibraltar;  or,  if  I  prefer  it,  cannot  I  return  to  this 
[oro  (d/y,)  and  live  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  chor- 
log  the  gachos  {robbing  the  natives ;)  what  is  to 
^ioder  me !  Madrid  is  large,  and  Balseiro  has 
pleaty  of  friends,  especially  among  the  lumias,' 
(tt<wwB)  he  added  with  a  smile.  I  spoke  to  him 
^1  bis  ill-fated  accomplice,  Candelas,  whereupon 
hi«  face  assumed  a  horrible  expression.     *  I  hope 


he 


IS  in  torment,'  exclaimed  the   robber.     The 


'nendship  of  the  unrighteous  is  never  of  long  dura^ 
^<>D;tbe  two  worthies  had,  it  seems,  quarrelled 
^  prison ;  Candelas  having  accused  the  other  of 
°2u  faith  and  an  undue  appropriation  to  his  own  use 
of  the  corpus  delicti  in  various  robberies  which 
>!»;  bad  «nu»Uedio  company. 


**  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  Balseiro.  Shortly  after  my  own 
liberation,  too  impatient  to  wait  until  the  presidio 
should  afibrd  him  a  chance  of  regaining  his  liberty, 
he,  in  company  with  some  other  convicts,  broke 
through  the  roof  of  the  prison  and  escaped.  He 
instantly  resumed  his  former  habits,  committing 
several  daring  robberies  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Madrid.  I  now  come  to  his  last,  I 
may  call  it  his  master  crime ;  a  singular  piece  of 
atrocious  villainy.  Dissatisfied  with  the  proceeds 
of  street  robbery  and  housebreaking,  he  deter- 
mined upon  a  bold  stroke,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
acquire  money  sufficient  to  support  him  in  some 
foreign  land  in  luxury  and  splendor. 

*^  There  was  a  certain  comptroller  of  the  queen^s 
household,  by  name  Gabiria,  a  Basque  by  birth,  and 
a  man  of  immense  possessions ;  this  individual  had 
two  sons,  handsome  boys,  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  whom  I  had  frequently  seen, 
and  indeed  conversed  with,  in  my  walks  on  the 
bank  of  the  Manzanares,  which  was  their  favorite 
promenade.  These  children,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  were  receiving  their  education  at  a 
certain  seminary  in  Madrid.  Balseiro,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  father's  aflfection  for  his  chil- 
dren, determined  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  own 
rapacity.  He  formed  a  plan,  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  steal  the  children,  and  not  to 
restore  them  to  their  parent  until  he  had  received 
an  enormous  ransom.  Tbis  plan  was  partly  car- 
ried into  execution ;  two  associates  of  Balseiro, 
well  dressed,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  seminary, 
where  the  children  were,  and,  by  means  of  a  forged 
letter,  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  father,  in- 
duced the  schoolmaster  to  permit  the  boys  to  ac- 
company them  for  a  country  jaunt,  as  they  pre- 
tended. About  five  leagues  from  Madrid,  Balseiro 
had  a  cave  in  a  wild  unfrequented  spot,  between 
the  Escurial  and  a  village  called  Torre  Lodones ; 
to  this  cave  the  children  were  conducted,  where 
they  remained  in  durance  under  the  custody  of  the 
two  accomplices ;  Balseiro  in  the  mean  time  re- 
maining in  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
negotiations  with  the  father.  The  father,  how- 
ever, was  a  man  of  considerable  energy,  and  in- 
stead of  acceding  to  the  terms  of  the  rufiian,  com- 
municated in  a  letter,  instantly  took  the  most  vigo- 
rous measures  for  the  recovery  of  his  children. 
Horse  and  foot  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  tbe  children  were  found  near 
the  cave,  having  been  abandoned  by  their  keepers, 
who  had  taken  fright  on  hearing  of  the  decided 
measures  which  bad  been  resorted  to ;  they  were, 
however,  speedily  arrested  and  identified  by  the 
boys  as  their  ravisbers.  Balseiro  perceiving  that 
Madrid  was  becoming  too  hot  to  hold  him,  attempted 
to  escape,  but  whether  to  the  camp  of  Gibraltar 
or  to  the  land  of  the  Moor  I  know  not ;  he  was 
recognised,  however,  at  a  village  in  the  neighbor* 
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hood  of  Madrid,  and  bein^  apprehended,  was  forth- 
with conducted  to  the  capital,  where  he  shortly 
after  termioated  his  eiistence  on  the  scaffold,  with 
his  two  associates ;  Gabiria  and  bis  children  being 
present  at  the  ghastly  scene,  which  they  sarveyed 
from  a  chariot  at  their  ease. 

"  Such  was  the  end  of  Balseiro,  of  whom  I  should 
certainly  not  have  said  so  mnch,  but  for  the  affair  of 
the  crabbed  Git&no.  Poor  wretch !  be  acquired  that 
species  of  immortality  which  is  the  object  of  the 
aspirations  of  many  a  Spanish  thief»  whilst  Tape- 
ring  about  in  the  patio,  dressed  in  the  snowy  linen ; 
the  rape  of  the  children  of  Gabiria  made  him  at 
once  the  pet  of  the  fraternity.  A  celebrated  rob- 
ber with  whom  I  was  subsequently  imprisoned  at 
Seville,  spoke  his  eulogy  in  the  following  manner  : 

**  *  Balseiro  was  a  very  good  subject,  and  an 
honest  man.  He  was  the  head  of  our  family,  Don 
Jorge ;  nunca  se  ha  visto  su  igaul ,  pity  that  he 
did  not  sack  the  parn6  {money,)  and  escape  to  the 
camp  of  the  Moor,  Don  Jorge.'  ** 

Having  now  commenced  a  system  of  prosecu- 
tion against  our  zealous  missionary,  his  labors  be- 
gan to  prosper  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

"  The  moon  had  arisen  when  we  mounted  our 
horses  to  return  to  the  village,  and  the  rays  of  the 
beauteous  luminary  danced  merrily  on  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Tagus,  silvered  the  plain  over  which 
we  were  passing,  and  bathed  in  a  flood  of  bright- 
ness the  bold  sides  of  the  calcare6us  hill  of  Villa- 
luenga  and  the  antique  ruins  which  crowned  its 
brow.  *  Why  is  that  place  called  the  Castle  of  Vil- 
laluengaV  I  demanded. 

**  *  From  a  village  of  that  name,  which  stands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  Don  Jorge,*  replied  the  her- 
rador.  '  Vaya !  it  is  a  strange  place,  that  castle : 
some  say  it  was  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  olden  times, 
and  some  by  the  Christians  when  they  first  laid 
siege  to  Toledo.  It  is  not  inhabited  now,  save  by 
rabbits,  which  breed  there  in  abundance  among  the 
long  grass  and  broken  stones,  and  by  eagles  and 
vultures,  which  build  on  the  tops  of  the  towers;  I 
occasonally  go  there  with  my  gun  to  shoot  a  rabbit. 
On  a  fine  day,  you  may  descry  both  Toledo  and 
Madrid  from  it  walls.  I  cannot  say  I  like  the 
place,  it  is  so  dreary  and  melancholy.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  all  of  chalk,  and  is  very  difficult 
of  ascent.  I  heard  my  grandame  say  that  once, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  a  cloud  of  smoke  burst  from 
that  hill,  and  that  flames  of  fire  were  seen,  just  as 
if  it  contained  a  volcano,  as  perhaps  it  does,  Don 
Jorge.' 

**  The  grand  work  of  Scripture  circulation  soon 
commenced  in  the  Sagra.  Notwithstanding  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  I  rode  about  in  all  directions. 
It  was  well  that  heat  agrees  with  my  constitution, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  effect 
anything  in  this  season,  when  the  very  arrieros 
frequently  fall  dead  from  their  moles,  smitten  by  a 
suB-stroke.    I  had  aa  ezcelleot  assistant  in  Anto- 


nio, who  disregarding  the  heat  like  myself,  tod 
afraid  of  nothing,  visited  several  viUages  with  Te- 
markable  success.  *'  Mon  maltre,'  said  he,  ^  I  wish 
to  show  you  that  nothing  is  beyond  my  capteity.' 
But  he  who  put  the  labors  of  us  both  to  shame,  vu 
my  host,  Juan  Lopes*  whom  U  had  pleased  the 
Lord  to  render  fkvorable  to  the  eaaae.  *Dod 
Jorge,'  said  he, '  to  quiero  etiganehanne  am  mUd 
(I  wish  to  enlist  with  yon ;)  I  am  a  liberal,  lod  t 
foe  to  aoperstition;  I  will  take  the  field,  tod,  if 
necessary,  will  follow  yon  to  the  end  of  the  world: 
Viva  Ingalaterra  ;  viva  el  EvangMioJ*  Thus  say- 
ing, he  put  a  large  bundle  of  Testaments  ioto  a 
satchel,  and  springing  upon  the  cropper  of  his  gray 
donkey,  he  cried,  *  Arrhe  Burra,*  and  hastened 
away.    I  sat  down  to  my  jonmaL 

'*  Ere  I  had  finished  writing,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
the  burra  in  the  eourt-yard,  and  going  oot,  1  foasd 
my  host  returned.  He  had  disposed  of  bis  whole 
cargo  of  twenty  Testaments  at  the  village  of  Var- 
gas, distant  from  Villa  Seca  about  a  league.  Eight 
poor  harvest  men,  who  were  refreshing  tbemsetves 
at  the  door  of  a  wine-honse,  purchased  each  a  copy, 
whilst  the  village  schoolmaster  secured  the  rest  for 
the  little  ones  beneath  his  care,  lameoting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  great  difficulty  he  had  long  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  religious  books,  owing  to  their 
scarcity  and  extravagant  price.  Many  other  per- 
sons were  also  anxious  to  purchase  Testaments, 
but  Lopez  was  unable  to  snpply  them ;  at  his  de- 
parture, they  requested  him  to  return  within  a  few 
days. 

^  I  was  aware  that  I  was  playing  rather  a  dario? 
game,  and  that  it  was  very  possible  that  when  1 
least  expected  it,  I  might  be  seised,  tied  to  the  tail 
of  a  mule,  and  dragged  either  to  the  prison  of  To- 
ledo or  Madrid.  Yet  such  a  prospect  did  not  dis- 
courage me  in  the  least,  hot  rather  urged  me  to  per- 
severe ;  for  at  this  time,  without  the  slightest  wish 
to  magnify  myself,  I  could  say  that  I  was  eager  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  cause,  and  whether  a  ban- 
dit's bullet  or  the  gaol  fever  brought  my  career  to  a 
close,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me ;  I  ^^ 
not  then  a  strioken  man :  '  Ride  on  because  of  the 
word  of  righteousness,*  was  my  cry. 

'*  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  book  of  life  «<« 
spread  like  wild  fire  through  the  villages  of  the 
Sagra  of  Toledo,  and  wherever  my  peofk  and  ot- 
self  directed  our  course,  we  found  the  iohahitsots 
disposed  to  receive  our  merchandise ;  it  was  even 
called  for  where  not  exhibited.  One  night  as  I  vv 
bathing  myself  and  horse  in  the  Tagua,  a  knot  of 
people  gathered  on  the  bank,  crying,  'Come  ooto( 
the  water.  Englishman,  and  give  os  books ;  we  hare 
got  OUT  money  in  our  hands.'  The  poor  creatnres 
then  held  out  their  hands,  filled  with  eoartoa,aco}>- 
per  coin  of  the  value  of  a  farthing,  but  unforionitty 
I  had  no  Testemenls  to  give  them.  Antonio,  how- 
ever, who  was  at  a  short  distance,  having  exhihitfli 
one,  it  was  instantly  torn  from  his  hands  hy  the 
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peopief  and  a  scuffle  ensued  to  obtain  possesaion  of 
it.  It  rery  frequently  occurred,  that  the  poor  la- 
borers in  the  neighborhood,  being  eager  to  obtain 
Testaments,  and  having  no  money  to  offer  us  in  ex- 
ch&oge,  brought  varioas  articles  to  our  habitation 
asequiTalents;  for  example,  rabbits,  fruit  and  bar- 
lej,  and  I  made  a  point  never  to  disappoint  them, 
as  BQcb  articles  were  of  utility  either  for  our  own 
eoisomption  or  that  of  the  horses. 

"In  Villa  Seca  there  was  a  school,  in  which 
fifij-seven  children  were  taught  the  first  rudiments 
oTedoeation.  One  rooming  the  schoolmaster,  a 
(all  sHdi  figure  of  about  sixty,  bearing  on  his  head 
one  of  the  peaked  hats  of  Andalusia,  and  wrapped, 
ootwithetaoding  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather, 
to  a  long  cloak,  made  his  appearance,  and  having 
seated  himself,  requested  to  be  shown  one  of  our 
books.  Having  delivered  it  to  him,  he  remained 
examining  it  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  At  last  he  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh, 
31x1  said  that  he  should  be  very  happy  to  purchase 
some  or  these  books  for  his  school,  but  from  their  ap- 
pearance, especially  from  the  quality  of  the  paper 
aad  binding,  he  was  apprehensive  that  to  pay  for 
ibem  wonW  exceed  the  means  of  the  parents  of 
^  popils,  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  money, 
beiag  poor  laborers.  He  then  commenced  blaming 
the  goTeroment,  which  he  said  established  schools 
vithoQt  affording  the  necessary  books,  adding  that 
in  bis  school  there  were  but  two  books  for  the  use 
of  all  his  pupils,  and  these  he  confessed  contained 
bat  litde  good.  I  asked  .him  what  he  considered 
(be  Testaments  worth?  He  said,  *Senor  Cava- 
lier, to  speak  frankly,  I  have  in  other  times  paid 
twelve  reals  for  books  inferior  to  yours  in  every 
respect,  bat  I  assure  you  that  my  poor  pupils  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  pay  the  half  of  that  sum.*  I 
^piied,  *  I  will  sell  you  as  many  as  you  please  for 
tbre«  reals  each.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  poverty 
of  the  land,  and  my  friends  and  myself,  in  affording 
tbe  people  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction,  have 
to  wish  to  curtail  their  scanty  bread.'  He  replied : 
'Bendito  sea  Dios,'  {blessed  be  God)  and  could 
B<:3rcely  believe  his  ears.  He  instantly  purchased 
a  dozen,  expending,  as  he  said,  all  the  money  he 
P^^'s^ssed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cuartos. 
ihe  introduction  of  the  word  of  God  into  the  coun- 
try schools  of  Spain  is  therefore  begun  ;  and  I  hum- 
%  hope  that  it  will  prove  one  of  those  events 
^Mch  the  Bible  Society,  afler  the  lapse  of  years, 
vill  bare  most  reason  to  remember  with  joy  and 
gtatitade  to  the  Almighty. 

'^  An  old  peasant  is  reading  in  the  portico.  Eigh- 
(y-foor  years  have  passed  over  his  head,  and  he  is 
^most  entirely  deaf;  nevertheless,  he  is  reading 
^oud  the  second  of  Matthew :  three  days  since  he 
l^spoke  a  Testament^  but  not  being  able  to  raise 
tbe  money,  he  has  not  redeemed  it  until  the  pre- 
KDt  moment.  He  has  just  brought  thirty  far- 
things; as  I  survey  the  silvery  hair  which  over- 


shadows his  son-burnt  countenance,  the  words  of 
the  song  occurred  to  me,  *■  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  word, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.' 

**  I  experienced  much  grave  kindness  and  simple 
hospitality  from  the  good  people  of  Villa  Seca  du- 
ring my  sojourn  amongst  them.  I  had  at  this  time 
so  won  their  hearts  by  the  *  formality'  of  my  beha- 
vior and  language,  that  I  firmly  believe  they  wonld 
have  resisted  to  the  knife  any  attempt  which  might 
have  been  made  to  arrest  or  maltreat  me.  He  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
Spaniard,  must  seek  him  not  in  sea^ports  and  large 
towns,  bat  in  lone  and  remote  villages  like  those  of 
the  Sagra.  There  he  will  find  all  that  gravity  of 
deportment  and  chivalry  of  disposition  which  Cer- 
vantes is  said  to  have  sneered  away  :  and  there  he 
will  hear  in  every  day  conversation,  those  grandiose 
expressions,  which,  when  met  with  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  are  scoffed  at  as  ridioulous  exaggera- 
tions. 

"I  had  one  enemy  in  the  village — it  was  the 
curate. 

**  *  The  fellow  is  a  heretic  and  a  scoundrel,'  said 
he  one  day  in  the  conclave.  '  He  never  enters  the 
church,  and  is  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  his  Lutheran  books.  Let  him  be  bound  and 
sent  to  Toledo,  or  turned  out  of  the  village  at  least.' 

'* '  I  will  have  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  al- 
calde, who  was  said  to  be  a  Carlist.  '  If  he  has 
his  opinions,  I  have  mine  too.  He  has  conducted 
himself  with  politeness.  Why  should  I  interfere 
with  him  ?  He  has  been  courteous  to  my  daughter, 
and  has  presented  her  with  a  volume.  Que  viva !  and 
with  respect  to  his  being  a  Lutheran,  I  have  heard 
say  that  among  the  Lutherans  there  are  sons  of  as 
good  fathers  as  here^  He  appears  to  me  a  cabal- 
lero.     He  speaks  well.' 

**  *  There  is  no  denying  it,'  said  the  surgeon. 

"  *  Who  speaks  so  well  V  shouted  the  herrador. 
*  And  who  has  more  formality  ?  Vaya !  did  he  not 
praise  my  horse,  *The  flower  of  Spain?'  Did  he 
not  say,  that  in  the  whole  of  Ingalaterra  there  was 
not  a  better  1  Did  he  not  assure  me,  moreover,  that 
if  he  were  to  remain  in  Spain,  he  would  purchase 
it,  giving  me  my  own  price  1  Turn  him  out,  in- 
deed !  Ts  he  not  of  my  own  blood  1  is  he  not  fair- 
complexioned  ?  Who  shall  turn  him  out  when  I, 
'  the  one-eyed,'  say  no. 

'*  In  connection  with  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  will  now  relate  an  anecdote  not  altogether 
divested  of  singularity.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  water-mill  by  the  bridge  of  Azeca.  I  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  tenant  of  this  mill, 
who  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  name  of 
Don  Antero.  One  day,  taking  me  into  a  retired 
place,  he  asked  me,  to  my  great  astonishmenty 
whether  I  would  sell  him  a  thousand  Testamenta 
at  the  price  at  which  I  was  disposing  of  them  to 
the  peasantry ;  saying,  if  I  wonld  consent  he  would 
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pay  roe  immediately.  In  fact,  he  pot  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  and  pulled  it  out  filled  with  gold  ounces. 
I  asked  him  what  was  his  reason  for  wishing  to 
make  so  considerable  a  purchase.  Whereupon  he 
informed  me,  that  he  had  a  relation  in  Toledo  whom 
he  wished  to  establish,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  his  best  plan  would  be  to  hire  him  a  shop  there 
and  furnish  it  with  Testaments.  I  told  him  that 
he  must  think  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  probably 
the  books  would  be  seized  on  the  first  attempt  to 
introduce  them  into  Toledo,  as  the  priests  and 
canons  were  much  averse  to  their  distribution. 

*^  He  was  not  disconcerted,  however,  and  said 
his  relation  could  travel,  as  I  myself  was  doing,  and 
dispose  of  them  to  the  peasants  with  profit  to  him- 
self. I  confess  I  was  inclined  at  first  to  accept  his 
offer,  but  at  length  declined  it,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
expose  a  poor  man  to  the  risk  of  losing  money, 
goods,  and  perhaps  liberty  and  life;  I  was  likewise 
averse  to  the  books  being  offered  to  the  peasantry 
at  an  advanced  price,  being  aware  that  they  could 
not  afford  it,  and  the  books,  by  snch  an  attempt, 
would  lose  a  considerable  part  of  that  influence 
which  they  then  enjoyed ;  for  their  cheapness 
struck  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  they  considered 
it  almost  as  much  in  the  light  of  a  miracle  as  the 
Jews  the  manna  which  dropped  from  heaven  at  the 
time  they  were  famishing,  or  the  spring  which  sud- 
denly gushed  from  the  flinty  rock  to  assuage  their 
thirst  in  the  wilderness. 

"  At  this  time  a  peasant  was  continually  passing 
and  repassing  between  Villa  Seca  and  Madrid, 
bringing  us  cargoes  of  Testaments  on  a  bnrrico. 
We  continued  our  labors  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  villages  of  the  Sagra  were  well  supplied  with 
books,  more  especially  those  of  Vargas,  Coveja, 
Mocejon,  Villaluenga,  Villa  Seca,  and  Yungler. 
Hearing  at  last  that  our  proceedings  were  known 
at  Toledo,  and  were  causing  considerable  alarm,  we 
returned  to  Madrid." 

In  1838,  the  missionary  returns  again  from  En- 
gland to  the  scene  of  his  labors.  The  first  place 
at  which  he  commenced  operations,  was  at  Cohen- 
oa,  a  small  village  near  Madrid.  '*  I  was  dressed,^' 
says  he,  ^*  in  the  fashion  of  the  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Segovia,  in  Old  Castile ;  naroely,  I  had 
on  my  head  a  species  of  leather  helmet  or  mon- 
tera,  with  a  jacket  and  trowsers  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. I  had  the  appearance  of  a  person  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  and  drove  before 
tne  a  borrico  with  a  sack  of  Testaments  lying  across 
its  back.  On  nearing  the  village,  I  met  a  genteel 
looking  yonng  woman  leading  a  little  boy  by  the 
hand ;  as  I  was  abotit  to  pass  her  with  the  cus- 
tomary salutation  of  vaya  usted  con  Dies,  she 
stopped,  and  after  looking  at  me  for  a  moment,  she 
said :  '  Uncle  (7^,)  what  is  that  you  have  got  on 
your  borrico  1  Is  it  soap  V 

** '  Yes,^  I  replied ;  *  it  is  soap  to  wash  seals  clean.' 

"  She  demanded  what  I  meant ;  whereupon  I  told 


her  that  I  carried  cheap  and  godly  books  for  sale. 
On  her  requesting  to  see  one,  I  produced  a  copy 
from  my  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  in- 
stantly commenced  reading  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
continued  so  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  occaMonallj 
exclaiming  :  '  Que  lectura  tan  honita^  que  lertun 
tan  linda !  What  beautiful,  what  charming  read- 
ing !'  At  last,  on  my  informing  her  that  I  was  in 
a  hurry  and  could  ndt  wait  any  longer,  she  said, 
'true,  true,*  and  asked  me  the  price  of  the  book: 
I  told  her  *  but  three  reals  ;*  whereupon  she  said, 
that  though  what  I  asked  was  very  Kttle,  it  was 
more  than  she  conld  afford  to  give,  as  there  vaa 
little  or  no  money  in  those  parts.  I  said  I  was 
sorry  for  it,  but  that  I  could  not  dispose  of  the 
books  for  less  than  I  had  demanded,  and  accord- 
ingly, resuming  it,  wished  her  farewell,  and  left  her. 
I  had  not,  however,  proceeded  thirty  yards,  when 
the  boy  came  running  behind  me,  shonting,  oot  of 
breath ;  '  stop,  rnicle,  the  book !  the  book !'  Upon 
overtaking  me,  he  delivered  the  three  reals  in  cop- 
per, and  seizing  the  Testament,  ran  back  to  her, 
who  I  suppose  was  hid  sister,  flourishing  the  book 
over  his  head  with  great  glee. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  village,  I  directed  my  steps 
to  &  house,  around  the  door  of  which  I  saw  scTeral 
people  gathered,  chiefly  women.  On  my  displar- 
ing  my  books,  their  curiosity  was  instantly  arooscJ, 
and  every  person  had  speedily  one  in  his  hand 
many  reading  aloud ;  however,  after  waiting  nearly 
an  hoar,  I  had  disposed  of  bat  4me  copy,  all  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  distress  of  the  times,  and 
the  almost  total  want  of  money,  thongh,  at  the  sine 
time,  they  acknowledged  that  the  books  were  won- 
derfully cheap,  and  appeared  to  be  very  good  and 
Christian-like.  I  was  about  to  gather  op  my  mer- 
chandise and  depart,  when  on  a  sudden  the  carate 
of  the  place  made  his  appearance.  AAer  baring 
examined  the  books  for  some  time  with  considera- 
ble attention,  he  asked  me  the  price  of  a  copy,  and 
upon  my  informing  him  that  it  was  three  reals,  he 
replied  that  the  binding  was  worth  more,  and  thai 
he  was  much  afraid  that  I  had  stolen  the  books 
and  that  it  was  perhaps  his  doty  to  send  me  to  pri- 
son as  a  suspicious  character ;  hot  added,  that  the 
books  were  good  books,  however  they  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  concluded  by  parchasing  two  copies. 
The  poor  people  na  sooner  heard  their  curate  re- 
commend the  volnmes,  than  all  were  eager  to  secure 
one,  and  harried  here  and  there  for  the  porpose  oi 
procuring  money,  so  that  between  twenty  and  thirty 
copies  were  sold  almost  in  an  instant.  This  adteo- 
ture  not  only  affords  an  instance  of  the  power  sti'l 
possessed  by  the  Spanish  clergy  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  but  proves  that  such  inflQeoee  is  not 
always  exerted  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

"  In  another  village,  on  my  showing  a  Tcstam*"* 
to  a  woman,  she  said  that  she  had  a  chiM  at  school 
for  whom  she  should  like  to  purchase  one,  bat  that 
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alie  most  know  first  whether  the  book  was  calca- 
Itted  to  be  of  eer?ice  to  bim.  She  then  went  away, 
and  presently  retot ned  with  the  echoolaiaeter,  fol- 
Imred  by  ail  the  children  ander  hie  care ;  ehe  then, 
diowin;  the  sehooloiaeler  a  book,  inquired  if  it 
would  aotwer  for  her  eon.  The  sohoolmaater  called 
Jier  a  simpletoQ  for  asking  such  a  qaestion,  and  saiu 
tbit  he  knew  the  book  well,  and  there  was  not  iu 
eqaal  in  the  world  (no  kmy  otro  tn  el  mundo,)  He 
iottutly  porchased  fi^e  copies  for  his  pupils,  re- 
letting that  he  had  no  more  money,  *  for  if  I  had,* 
Mid  be,  'I  woold  boy  the  whole  cargo.*  Upon 
beuiog  this,  the  woman  purchaaed  four  copies, 
oimely,  one  for  her  living  son,  another  for  her  d«* 
tmti  kusbandj  a  third  for  hersell^  and  a  fourth  for 
her  brother,  whom  she  said  she  was  expecting  home 
that  night  from  Madrid^ 

"lo  this  manner  we  proceeded,  not,  howcYer, 
vith  ooiform  soccees.  lo  some  Tillages  the  people 
were  so  poor  and  needy  that  they  literally  had  no 
owney;  even  in  these,  however,  we  managed  to 
<iii|)oae  of  a  few  oopies  in  exchange  for  barley  or 
nfresbments.  On  entering  one  very  small  hamlet, 
Victoriano  was  stopped  by  the  curate,  who,  on  learn* 
iogwhatbe  carried,  told  biro  that  unless  he  in- 
fitantly  departed,  he  wooh)  canee  him  to  be  impri- 
»oed,  sad  woold  write  to  Madrid  in  order  to  give 
iofonnatioD  of  what  was  going  on.  The  excursion 
lasted  about  eight  days.  Immediately  after  my 
KtoTD,  1  de^atcbed  Victoriano  to  Caramanchel,  a 
Tillage  at  a  short  distance  fVom  Madrid,  the  only 
one  towards  the  west  which  had  not  been  visited 
last  year.  He  stayed  there  aboot  an  hour,  and  dis- 
l«ied  of  tw^ve  copiea,  and  then  retomed,  as  he 
*aa  exceedingly  timid,  and  was  afraid  of  being 
net  by  ibe  thieves  who  swarm  on  that  road  iii  the 
creaiog.*' 


The  glorious  chariot  of  the  sun  descending, 

Httlh  left  it«  traces  io  the  tinted  eky, 
In  myriad  farnoa  the  gorigeoua  colora  blending. 

Still  oa  they  change  grow  dim,  and  fade,  and  die. 

First  of  the  train,  from  out  the  western  heaven, 
Starts  the  bright  Hesper,  welcoming  the  night. 

Her  watching  sisters,  handmaids  of  the  Eren, 
From  their  farchumbers  tremble  into  bight. 

The  low  sweet  voices  of  the  night  uprising, 
In  chastened  symphony  salute  the  ear, 

The  shadows  clothe  the  hills,  the  vales  despisrrtg, 
The  moon's  full  tide  is  poured,  and  night  is  here. 

BoltMiort,  1843.  J.  S.  S. 
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SOLITARY  CONTEMPLATIONS. 

EVENING. 

How  tweet  lo  stand  ere  the  so  A  twilight  closes, 
^'POfl  some  rock  that  beetles  oVr  a  stream : 

"hicii  oft  meandering,  in  the  distance  loses, 
Amid  the  sedge,  its' faintly  silver  gleam. 

Here  with  yon  slope,  all  forest-crowned  before  us^ 
And  meadows  coursing  to  the  flickering  West, 

l^iratfiom  the  gfores  list  we  the  plaintive  chorus, 
Udby  the  WhippoorwiU's  repining  breast. 

Hew,  the  last  fragrance  from  their  petals  breathing, 
(Mote  with  the  night  the  incense-tecming  flowers, 

^  <-(  upward  with  their  dying  odor  wreathing, 
i^ar  the  last  sigh  of  the  departing  hours. 

•^o«,  Dot  as  when  the  noon-tide  glare  was  streaming. 
Hushed  are  the  myriad  voices  of  the  Day, 

1'b«  glow-worm  is  a-light,  the  stars  out-beaming. 
And  hist!  the  cricket's  merry  roundelay. 

E«<'h  lUr  that  struggles  from  that  deep  blue  ether, 
W»ke^  into  life  some  tiny  friend  below, 

E«ch  HuIp  viol  mid  the  tangled  heather. 
Breathes  to  iu  aUrry  lore  a  nightly  vow. 

Vol.  IX— 63 


MY  SCHOOLMASTER ; 
OR,   BLACK8T0NE   MADE   EASY. 

Ten  years  of  my  life  had  rolled  away,  when,  ohe 
beautiful  morning,  in  the  month  of  September,  I 
was  informed  by  my  aunt  that  she  intended  to  aend 
me  that  day  to  the  only  schoolmaster  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  lived  about  four  miles  from  our  resi- 
dence, and  that  I  must  at  once  prepare  myself  to  go. 

Of  the  gentleman  who  kept  the  school,  I  knew 
nothing,  except  that  from  one  or  two  of  my  acquain- 
tances I  had  heard  of  his  rigor  in  exacting  disci- 
pline, and  had  once,  at  the  village  church,  met  with 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  person.  Before,  bow- 
erer,  I  was  many  months  older,  I  had  acquired  that 
intimate  aeqoaintanoe  with  all  his  ways  and  actions, 
both  past  and  present,  which  a  popil  only  attains  of 
his  pedagogoe,  and  this  much  about  him  I  am 
ready  to  verify.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  in  his 
youth,  that  is,  like  hundreds  of  young  men  of  that 
and  the  present  day,  ho  had  studied  law  with  the 
intention  of  following  the  practice ;  but  on  becom- 
ing more  folly  acquainted  with  it,  aod  finding  that 
in  this  science  appalling  difficulties  most  be  sur- 
mounted to  obtain  success,  he  prudently  resolved 
to  abandon  it,  for  the  more  romantic  but  calum- 
niated occupation  of  school  keeping.  I  say  calum- 
niated, because  this  profession  is  abused  and  con- 
sidered somewhat  degrading,  when  a  second  thought 
woold  convince  any  one  of  its  nobleness  and  ele- 
vation. I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  an  eulogy  upon 
schoolmasters,  but  merely  to  lament  en  passant, 
that  their  true  value  is  so  little  considered  and  their 
influence  over  the  rising  generation  so  little  appre- 
ciated. It  will  be  my  purpose  now  to  mention  one 
of  the  peculiarities  which  characterised  his  system 
of  instruction,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
me. 

My  old  schoolmaster,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  a 
lawyer,  and  the  study  of  that  scieoce  had  produced 
upon  his  mind  the  singular  conviction,  that  law 
should  apply  to  all  bodies  or  societies  on  a  small 
scale,  as  well  as  to  nations ;  and  the  science  of  law, 
such  as  detailed  by  the  learned  Blaekstone,  he  had 
discovered  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  his  old- 
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field  school.  At  this  period  of  my  life,  I  con- 
sidered study  to  be  decidedly  a  hacnbug — a  species 
of  durance  vile  which  my  parents  had  undergone 
before  me,  (at  least  they  said  so,)  and  which,  by  a 
continuance  of  the  same  custom,  was  now  to  be 
endured  by  me.  I  need,  therefore,  scarcely  say 
that  the  thermometer  of  my  natural  love  and  af- 
fection towards  the  human  species  fell  considerably, 
when  the  scale  came  to  be  applied  to  that  portion 
of  the  race  denominated  schoolmasters.  But,  as 
I  had  never  been  to  a  schoolmaster,  though  i  had 
graduated  under  a  schoolmistress,  and  having  fre- 
quently heard  my  playmates  relate,  with  a  shud- 
der, some  of  his  horrible  flagellations  and  incar- 
cerations, I  naturally  viewed  this  potent  personage 
with  a  religious  awe — a  holy  horror — which  was 
much  increased  by  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  his 
appearance.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  felt 
a  little  nervous  at  the  arrival  of  the  momentous 
day  on  which  I  was  to  be  inducted  into  this  temple 
of  Minerva ;  a  temple  which,  as  1  afterwards  found, 
had  ample  claims  to  be  dedicated  to  many  other 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses. 

A  mysterious  note,  sealed  and  given  me  by  my 
aunt,  was  the  only  passport  that  accompanied  me 
down  the  long  lane  to  the  schoolhouse,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  indeed  the  broad  road  leading 
to  destruction.  I  knocked  timidly  at  the  door — it 
was  opened,  and  I  went  in.  But,  alas !  as  soon  as 
I  entered,  I  was  horror-struck — my  direst  anticipa- 
tions were  in  a  moment  realized,  and  I  beheld  a 
boy  much  older  than  myself  writhing  in  the  arms 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  undergoing  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  law ;  or,  as  the  boys  called  it, 
*'  satisfying  the  execution.'*  The  boys,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  din,  were  giggling  and  laughing; 
throwing  playthings  across  the  room  in  exchange 
for  an  apple;  leaping  over  and  tripping  up  one 
another,  and  luxuriating  in  all  imaginable  excesses. 
As  for  me,  my  head  became  dizzy — my  vision 
failed,  and  I  attempted  to  rush  into  the  open  air, 
and  be  free  once  more  ;  but  the  heavy  door  had 
swung  to,  and  the  elevated  latch  baffled  all  my 
feeble  efforts  to  upraise  it.  Yes — I  was  a  prisoner. 
Just  at  this  moment,  the  stunning  noise  ceased. 
Its  encouraging  effect  upon  me  was  electrical.  I 
looked  round  and  beheld  every  one  in  his  seat  per- 
fectly still.  The  storm  had  ceased — the  roaring 
stream  bad  again  lapsed  into  the  murmuring. brook, 
and  nothing  was  heard,  save  a  monotonous  and 
continual  hum  that  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the  dis- 
tant moan  of  the  spinoing-whecl.  I  was  startled 
from  the  stupor  in  which  I  had  been  thrown,  by 
the  voice  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  just  per- 
ceived me,  and  was  summoning  me  to  place  my- 
self within  a  convenient  distance  of  his  august 
personage ;  or,  in  his  language,  to  be  initiated  at 
the  bar  of  the  court.  I  walked  up  without  hesita- 
tion, knowing  that  my  aunt  had  made  all  arrange- 
ments with  him,  and  expecting  a  few  inquiries  as 


to  my  proficieocy  in  the  studies  which  are  nsoally 
taught,  and  on  which  I  bad  bestowed  some  liiiie 
attention.    I  accordingly  caosed  the  pictorial  illus- 
trations of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  to  pass  io  in- 
stant review  before  my  miiid,  not  forgetting  liod- 
ley  Murray's  definition  of  grammar,  and  scanning 
particularly  the  most    complex  poilMas  of  the 
multiplication  table.    Judge  of  my  sarprise  and  dis- 
gnst,  tvfaen,  instead  of  hearing  a  qaestion  perUoem 
to  some  of  these,  I  was  asked,  in  a  stentoriu 
voice — '^  What  is  law  V    Now,  altbongh  Uke  erery 
body  else  in  the  world,  I  bad  beard  something  about 
the  law  and  its  vast  powers,  still  I  had  serious 
misgivings  as  to  my  individual  capacity  to  give  t 
correct  definition  of  the   aforesaid  science.    I 
oould  see  that  the  boys  near  roe,  compassioQStiDg 
my  situation,  were  trying  to  tell  me,  and  the  whis- 
pered word — *'  rulafacUon^* — fell  distinctly  oo  my 
ear;  but,  as  I  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  any  such  word,  I  deemed  it  prodeot  to 
disregard  it,  and  was  fain  to  tell  bim  I  did  sot  know. 
''  Well,  sir,"  was  the  immediate  reply,  ""the  Uw 
is  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
in  a  state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibi- 
ting what  is  wrong."    This  was  delivered  with 
the  volubility  of  frequent  repetition,  and  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  these  practical  applicatioos— 
**  Well,  sir,  I  am  the  supreaie  power ;  this  school 
is  the  state,  and  this  rule  of  action,"  ezhibitijig  a 
stout,  flexible  ferule,  "  isV— ."the  law,"  aoswcred 
I  with  confidence.    "  Yes  sir,  right,  very  right; 
this  is  the  law,  and  this  is  the  way  it  acts"— whack- 
ing it  down  emphatically  apoa  the  bench.  All 
this  was  perfosmed  with  a  seriousness  and  gnrity 
that  would  have  put  a  judge  to  the  bliish,  and  was 
immediately  followed  in  the  same  strain  by  an  in- 
terrogatory, the  answer  of  which  I  fondly  flittered 


myself  admitted  of  no,  doubt  or  cavil—"  What  is 
the  greatest  book  that  ever  was  wriueor*  1  lo- 
swered  with  promptness,  but  with  a  reverence  my 
aunt  had  impressed  upon  me—"  the  Bible."  This 
staggered  him,  for  he  could  neither  deny  oor  guQ* 
say  it,  but  he  plainly  desired  an  answer  like  that 
to  his  first  question — expressive  of  tola!  ignorance 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  modify  his  qj^^s- 
tion,  and  asked  me  with  more  harshness  of  roao- 
ner,  "What  is  the  next  greatest  book  in  the 
world!"  This  threw  me  again  upon  my  haunches; 
but  of  all  the  books  I  bad  ever  read,  the  claims  of 
Parley's  Tales  of  Africa,  and  Mother  Goose* 
Melodies  shone  preeminently  above  all  the  rest 
While,  therefore,  1  was  cautiously  weighisj  these 
two,  and  the  Lion  Hunt  of  Parley  andPclcrPip^f 
of  the  melodies  were  striving  to  work  th9  ascta- 
dancy,  I  was  startled  by  a  direction,  the  purport  ct 
which  was,  that  if  I  did  not  know  I  had  better 
sny  80.  I  accordingly  banished  all  tboiighis  "i 
these  delightful  books  and  again  plead  total  ign'^ 
ranee.  An  answer,  as  before,  was  of  course  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  was  too  important  to  be  msad  to 
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words  only,  witlrout  mon  t^npfble  evidence  of  what 
the  greatest  book  was.  A  large  stone  was  there- 
fore produced,  and  I  was  asked  what  it  was,  and 
« hat  was  its  color.  I  answered  readily.  '*Yes, 
sir,**  said  he, "  stone-blacky  or  black-stone ;  recollect 
that  Blackstone  is  the  prreatest  book  that  ever  was 
wriiien."  ••  Now,  sir,"  added  he,  **  yon  know  what 
law  is;  take  care  that  yon  do  not  incar  any  of  its 
penalties,  for  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  every  wrong  hath  its  appropriate  remedy." 

Being  thus  edifted  and  indoctrinated  into  the 
<)efinition  of  law,  a  science  with  which  I  certainly 
had  not  expected  to  have  any  connexion,  before 
efrtering  the  schooHionse,  I  was  led  to  my  seat, 
sod,  after  handing  roe  a  book,  and  pointing  out  a 
lesson,  the  schoolmaster  left  me  to  take  up  some 
other  business.  On  taking  my  seat,  and  reflecting 
00  what  bad  passed,  I  began  to  titink  my  school- 
iRX'^ter  the  strangest  being  in  existence.  I,  how- 
eter,  siid  nothing  about  his  mode  of  treatment  or 
etaiDination,  coneliidtng  that  was  the  proper  and 
cQstoiBary  way  uf  managing  matters,  and  charita- 
bly imputing  my  want  of  apprehension  to  my  own 
inexperience.  I  had  hardly  begun  to  apply  myself 
steadily  to  my  book,  before  I  had  an  opportanity 
ofvitaessing  a  practical  operation  of  some  of  this 
scholastic  law.  It  appeared,  that  one  of  the  boys 
had  taken  and  appro)Triated  to  his  own  use  the 
fnmmar  of  another,  for  which,  or  rather  for  jus- 
tice, he  now  applied  to  the  schoolmaster.  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  after  the  boy  had  stated  the  ease,  '*  an 
«tion  of  troTer  and  conTcrsion  will  lie — here  is 
the  cajnas  ad  respondendum^  a  writ  which  lies 
to  compel  an  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  a 
nit— serre  it  on  him  to  appear  to-morrow  at 
the  ealled  court— ^/tM/t/ta  fiat^  mat  ealum.**  The 
hoy  teemed  to  understand  the  process  perfeetly, 
hinded  the  slip  of  paper,  which  was  the  writ,  to 
the  offender,  and  returned  te  his  seat.  The  case 
was  docketed,  and  thus  ended  the  matter  for  the 
present.  But  to  me  it  was  all  a  mystery,  and  I 
ventured  to  ask  the  one  neit  to  me  the  meaning  of 
this  seemingly  farcical  operation.  My  companion 
gave  me  a  look,  expressive  at  once  of  surprise 
an<l  contempt  for  my  ignorance,  but  went  on  to 
infonn  me  that  Humphrey  Brown  had  brought  an 
action  of  trover  and  conversion  against  Robert 
Hitesby,  (for  having  found  and  converted  to  his 
<)vn  use,)  and  that  one  or  the  other  would  certainly 
leceite  a  whipping  to-morrow.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  the  mode  of  conducting  it  was  this :  a 
^t  was  issued,  summoning  the  offender  or  defen- 
<^i  to  a]j^ar  at  the  next  court,  and  answer  the 
eharge.  If  be  failed  to  come.  Judgment  at  once 
went  against  him  by  deftmit,  and  he  was  inevitably 
flogoed,  unless  some  excellent  reason  was  given 
^*)r  his  absence.  ]f  he  did  come,  the  declaration 
was  generally  made  oat  fittione  legis^  in  imagina- 
tion, and  the  cause  brought  for  trial,  when  tlio  de- 
^odaot  pleaded  anytbiqg  he  obose ;  but,  in  most 


cases,  the  general  issue  or  a  denial  of  the  charge, 
after  which  the  master  or  the  chancellor,  as  he  had 
now  become,  decided  the  ease  according  to  the 
evidence— that  is,  in  the  manner  that  best  suited 
his  inclinstion.  If  it  went  against  the  defendant, 
he  was  to  make  satisfaction,  and  receive  a  certain 
nomber  of  stripes ;  if  against  the  plaintiff,  the  law 
(being  the  said  ferule)  inflicted  costs,  which  was 
five  stripes  in  all  cases. 

All  these  things  excited  my  curiosity  to  the 
utmost,  and  eagerly  did  I  await  the  approaching 
day  to  witness  the  called  court  and  its  operations. 
1  found  that  this  singular  phenomenon  a  school- 
master had  introdueed  into  his  school,  was  what  I 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  regular  practice  of 
the  courts;  having  divided  the  canses  into  criminal 
and  civil — and  instituted  two  conrts — the  common 
law  and  the  chancery  or  eqnily,  of  which  he  was 
respectively  both  judge  and  chancellor.  lie  con- 
trived, however,  to  bring  most  of  the  cases  under 
chancery  jurisdiction,  whether  in  violation  of  actual 
custom  or  not,  because  in  that  court  he  was  saved 
the  trouble  of  a  jnry,  and  it  would  have  been  too 
great  a  violation  of  all  precedent  to  have  proceeded 
at  common  law  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
Besides,  in  chancery,  he  delivered  his  decrees 
without  any  reserve ;  for  he  liked  a  summary  pro- 
cess, and  after  the  decree  was  pronounced,  would 
issue  execution,  and  serve  and  execute  it  himself, 
which  invariably  ended  in  his  chastising  somebody. 
He,  therefore,  combined  in  his  own  person  the 
chancellor,  judge,  jury,  sheriff,  and  executioner, 
and  "satisfying  the  execution"  seemed  always  to 
give  him  the  greatest  pleasure ;  a  process,  for  which 
we  all.  Jointly  and  severally,  entertained  the  most 
thorough  and  unmitigated  disgust. 

This  singular  man  was  remarkably  tall,  being 
nearly  seven  feet  in  height, — he  atways  wore  a  suit 
of  rusty  black, — possessed  an  eye  as  cold  and 
piercing  as  a  rattlesnake's — and  his  arms,  which 
were  of  surpassing  length,  played  about  horizon- 
tally in  their  sockets,  like  the  feelers  of  a  polypns. 
He  was  never  known  to  smile,  and  his  features 
possessed  a  fixedness  and  rigidity  which  was  the 
same  under  all  situations  and  circumstances.  The 
imaginary  circle,  described  by  the  end  of  his  mid- 
dle finffer  dnrinjj  a  revolution  of  his  arm,  he  de- 
nominated  the  bar  of  the  common  law  court,  and 
any  person  standing  within  that  line  was  said  to  be 
at  the  bar  of  the  court.  In  one  corner  of  the  room, 
a  space  about  four  feet  square,  was  partitioned  off 
by  a  number  of  bars,  forming  a  lattice  work,  which 
he  used  to  tell  each  new  scholar  was  the  place  for 
holding  his  court  of  chancery — so  called,  he  would 
add,  from  cancelli — bars,  placed  crosswise  to  keep 
off  the  crowd,  and  not  as  Lord  Coke  saith  from 
cancellarius — the  lord  chancellor.  Against  the 
wall,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  hung  a 
code  of  crimes  with  their  respective  punishments 
annexed,  varying  in  degree  according  to  the  hein- 
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oasoeas  of  the  ofifeneei  of  which,  to  his  credit  be 
it  said,  the  crime  of  teUing  a  lie,  or  perjury,  as  it 
was  styled,  was  deemed  the  raost  unpardonable ; 
insomuch,  that  the  punialunent  adjudged  proper, 
and  placed  opposite  on  the  Ust^  was  the  dreadful 
word — "  outlawry ;"  which,  being  interpretedi  meant 
everlasting  and  eternal  expulsion  from  the  school. 
But  the  punishments  varied  with  the  character  of 
the  offences — some  of  which  were  standing  on  one 
foot  and  holding  up  the  other — being  compressed 
against  the  wall  with  your  face  towards  it — and 
wearing  a  ball  and  chain.  This  code  he  occasion- 
ally revised,  being  himself  the  law-giver  and  su- 
preme power,  and  possessing,  as  he  frequently  told 
us,  the  royal  prerogative  of  being  incapable  of 
committing  any  wrong. 

The  next  day,  being  the  day  for  the  called  court, 
I  watched  with  great  interest,  looking  anxiously 
for  this  monster  to  appear ;  for,  as  to  w^hat  sort  of 
a  thing  this  court  might  be,  my  ideas  were  exceed- 
ingly indefinite,  and  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
consider  it  as  something  corporeal  or  incorporeal. 
Every  thing  passed  off  in  regular  order — that  is, 
the  lessons  were  prepared  and  recited  as  in  other 
schools — the  playtime  came  and  ended,  and  my 
nervousness  at  the  mention  of  the  conrt  began 
gradually  to  wear  off.  I  began  to  suspect  that  it 
was  all  a  joke  at  last;  but  then  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  boys  bad  spoken  of  it  during  play- 
time, and  the  total  absence  of  anything  like  jest 
about  the  countenance  of  the  pedagogue,  banished 
the  thought  from  my  mind.  The  day  wore  on,  and 
the  evening  sun  was  fast  verging  towards  the  hori- 
son — ^the  cattle  without  were  slowly  wending  their 
way  homeward— and  the  soothing  silence  which 
prevailed  was  only  occasionally  broken  by  the  dis- 
tant bark  of  the  watch-dog,  as  he  roused  himself  to 
enter  on  his  nightly  vigils.  AU  around  bespoke 
peace  and  quiet.  I  was  sitting  with  my  back  to 
the  school,  charmed  with  the  scene,  and  in  the 
revery  dreaming  of  home  and  happiness,  when 
suddenly  the  school,  in  which  silence  had  reigned, 
gave  forth  a  slight  rustle — like  the  woods  momen- 
tarily fanned  by  the  passing  breeze.  The  previ- 
ous quiet  had  been  such  that  this  disturbed  me ; 
and,  on  looking  around,  I  immediately  perceived 
the  teacher  slowly  elevating  himself  to  his  full 
height,  when,  like  the  statue  of  Memnon,  he  im- 
mediately gave  forth  these  remarkable  sounds: 
"  Oyes — oye* — oyez — silence  is  commanded  on  the 
pain  of  imprisonment,  whilst  the  honorable  judge 
of  this  court  is  sitting — all  persons  having  busi- 
ness in  this  court  draw  near,  and  if  any  have  a  plea 
to  enter,  or  a  suit  to  prosecute,  let  them  come  forth, 
and  they  shall  be  heard — God  save  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state." 

"  First  case  on  the  docket,"  he  continued,  "  su- 
preme power  against  Sommerville — assault  and 
battery-faction  on  the  case  for  damages— action 
brooght  by  supreme  power.    Josiah  Thundercat/* 


for  that  was  his  name,  *'  counsel  for  the  plaintiff— 
let  the  parties  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  court  C*  bat 
the  parties  were  already  there,  having  loDg  ago 
learnt  by  bitter  experience  the  penalties  of  a  non- 
appearance. Now,  this  case  had  arisen  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  During  the  play-time  of  some 
preceding  day  a  difficolty  had  arisen  between  two 
boys  by  the  names  of  HUland  Sommerville,  whieh, 
agreeably  to  the  tiinth  article  of  the  juvenile  code 
of  honor,  had  been  settled  by  a  regular  fisticuff. 

Unfortunately,  the  master  had  witnessed  it,  and 
thereby  rendered  all  hope  of  evasion  or  escape 
utterly  impossible.  In  other  schools,  such  as  I 
afterwards  attended,  immediate  chastisement  wookl 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  offender,  and  the  natter 
dropped ;  but  here  it  waa  different :  a  considerable 
time  (the  law's  delay)  had  to  elapse  before  any  no- 
tice could  be  taken  of  it,  and  then,  in  cold  Uood, 
afler  the  subject  had  been  nearly  forgotten,  the 
offender  was  to  receive  punisbment ;  or,  as  the 
master  termed  iti,  Sommerville,  the  defendant, 
having  incurred  the  penalties,  was  now  to  receive 
the  pains  of  the  law — ^that  memorable  and  jostly 
despised  ferule,  which,  as  he  told  us  over  and  orer 
again,  not  only  commanded  what  was  right,  but 
prohibited  what  was  wrong.  Such  being  the  state 
of  affairs,  he  proceeded  to  state,  that  this  was  "a 
case  of  baitery  which,  aooording  to  the  great  Black- 
stone,  is  the  unlawful  beating  of  another,  and  is 
Hable  to  two  actions,  one  at  the  sail  of  the  anpiefne 
power,  the  other  at  the  suit  of  the  party  injored. 
The  latter  having  failed  to  prosecute,  the  fonner  re- 
ceives damagea"— whereupon  b&ving  ddiver»i  all 
this  in  a  rapid,  monotonous  tone,  similar  to  tliat  in 
which  he  bad  pronoanced  the  opening  benediction 
of  the  conrt,  judgment  was  forthwith  entered  ep^ 
the  execution  issued  and  satisfied,  and  the  parties 
discharged  from  custody — all  of  whioh  was  dose  is 
the  short  space  of  abont  three  minutes.  Masy 
other  actions  were  heard  and  dispatched,  oeespjia^ 
an  incredibly  small  degree  of  time ;  but  these  had 
arisen  from  circumstances  which  traasfHted  before 
I  bad  become  a  scholar,  and  I  felt  the  most  iolt- 
rest  in  the  trover  and  conversion  case,  which  bad 
been  docketed  the  day  before,  and  was  about  to  be 
tried.  In  this  case,  the  parties  were  sununooed  as 
before,  and  the  plaintiff  informed  by  the  leaeber 
(for  probably  the  hundredth  time,)  that  here  aa 
action,  either  of  detinue  or  trover,  would  he;  the 
first  to  recover  the  identical  thing  lost  or  detaioed; 
the  second  to  recover  its  equivalent  in  dama^ 
together  with  the  costs — adding,  interrogatirelvt 
that  it  was  optional  with  him  to  have  either  actios 
he  preferred.  To  this  the  plaintiff  lepUed,  that  an 
"  accord,"  had  taken  place,  and  the  book  been 
delivered—'*  whereby,"  said  the  judge, "  jodgment 
goes  against  you,  Hiteshy,  for  the  costs  only.  ^ 
saying,  lie  forthwith  inflicted  the  &te  stripes  open 
the  defendant,  and  the  parties  wese  dJscharH* 
Thus  be  proceeded  tAuFoogh.all  the  "•^  ^  ^ 
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docket,  which  gave  rite,  according  to  their  different 
utores,  to  all  kinds  of  actions,  in  all  of  which  the 
ofienoe  had  only  to  be  made  out  and  prored,  and 
then  the  punisbnient  assigned  by  the  code  was 
forthwith  ioilicted. 

Thas  were  cases  continually  arising,  which  were 
always  docketed  for  the  next  court,  or  for  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  if  the  parties  for  any  good  caose  were 
Ihen  absent.  The  details  of  these  courts  were 
simiUr  to  that  Just  described,  except  that  the  suits 
and  eonesponding  actions  constantly  varied  through 
Buisaooe,  trespass,  waste,  &c.,  insomuch  that  the 
iBrt  of  Blackstone  relating  to  actions,  was  in  a 
«lM)rt  period  completely  gone  through  with.  I 
8haD,  therefore,  report  one  more  case  only,  which 
was  the  last  of  note  that  occurred  before  I  left  the 
tthool.  Mr.  Tboodercnt  bad  a  favorite  cat  which 
he  ufioally  kept  near  his  person,  and  who,  recipro- 
cating the  attachment,  established  her  lodgings  at 
ki«  feet,  having  acquired,  by  long  practice,  a  happy 
^xierity  in  roaiAtainrng  her  position,  and  yet 
avoiding  the  eccentric  and  dangerous  evolutions  to 
which  his  pedal  extremities  seemed  sometimes  to 
be  InTolaDUrily  subjected.  Now,  although  we  had 
Mter  been  told  so,  each  of  us  had  an  innate  pre- 
wBtiment,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
barm  that  cat  would  be  prodoetive  of  consequences 
of  a  serioos,  and  perhaps  melancholy  nature.  Puss, 
therefore.  eoj<^ed  a  religious  exemption  from  all 
tie  thousand  ills  that  other  cats  fall  heir  to,  except 
thai  once  a  new  and  mischievous  pnpil  cropped  her 
««;  this,  however,  was  soon  passed  over,  the 
ttasier  being  unaUe,  even  by  the  most  liberal  con- 
«n»ction  of  Blackstone,  t6  make  it  out  a  case  of— 

roayhem."  But  one  day  an  unlucky  stone,  thrown 
hy  a  large  and  strong  boy,  shattered  puss'  head  to 
sjtoma ;  thus,  at  a  blow,  scattering  to  the  four  winds 
^  Dine  lives  with  which  the  feline  tribe  are  said 
to  be  endowed.  Play-tiroe  ended.  The  bell  rang, 
awi  all  were  in  their  places  except  the  cat  and  the 
offender.  On  missing  them,  and  learning  the  facts 
®J  ibe  case,  the  master  forthwith  went  into  the 
ywd,  and  returned  with  the  mutilated  body  of  his 
^^M  cat.  Sorrow^as  not  depicted  on  his  coun- 
tenance -.—regret  did  not  agitate  a  muscle,  but 
»>wly  raising  the  animal  by  the  tail  and  viewing 
«  auenUvely  fer  some  time,  he  at  last  exclaimed— 

f^elooy!  by  all  the  sages  of  the  law.**  This 
^noMs  he  lold  us,  if  accidentally  committed,  was 
» c«e  of  cat-slaoghter,  and  if  purposely,  absolute 
bonier.  He  decided  that  it  was  a  crime  of  such 
"»gnitude  that  it  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and 
I*  the  next  day  we  saw  entered  on  the  penal  code— 
Jor  killing  a  cat— two  hundred  and  fifty  stripes 
»M  three  days  incarceration.'*  The  offender,  how- 
ler, never  returned,  and  thus  the  demands  of  the 
^*  *«til  for  once  unsatisfied. 

This  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  course  of 
^Bcipline  pursued  by  this  original  pedagogue,  and 
tt  aay,  at  the  first  glance,  teein  ta  have  been  par- ' 


ticularly  severe,  but  it  was  not  so.  All  you  had  to 
do  was  to  bring  no  false  actions,  and  take  care  that 
no  true  ones  were  brought  against  you  :  for,  in  the 
first  case,  yon  sufifered  costs,  and  in  the  last  you 
satisfied  the  execotioa.  The  most  beneficial  result 
was  the  suppression  of  all  kinds  of  crime,  the  dread 
of  the  formal  process  of  the  courts,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  being  safiicient  to  deter  the 
most  hardy.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  have  never  since 
met  with  a  schoolmaster  who  pursued  this  novel 
plan  of  discipline.     .,  ,.,        ,  M.     ^ 


MEDITATIONS  OP  A  CONVICT. 

"  Pindantm  juisquis  studet  <tnadarif**  <fc. 

The  writer  of  the  subjoined  parody  oeititer  hmn  the  an- 
hsppy  fate  denounced  by  the  poet  on  those  who  should 
seek  to  rival  the  Theban  Bard,  nor  hopes  for  the  distin- 
gttiahed  honor  attending  the  downfall  of  Phston.  Far  be 
from  him  the  presumptuous  thoaght  of  emalating  the  Bri- 
tish Pindar.  His  utmost  hope  is  to  follow,  though  at  an 
immeasurable  distance. 

Te  sequor,  0  GraisB,  gentis  decus !  inquetuis  none 
Fixa  pedum  pono  pressis  vestigia  signis 
Non  ita  certandi  cupidi^s,  quara  propter  amorem 
Quod  te  imicare  aveo.    Quid  enim  conteodat  hirundo 
Cycnis  ? 

Like  a  true  devotee,  he  looks  only  to  the  glory  of  his  idol, 
content  to  shine  in  a  borrowed  light ;  or,  if  dark  and  ray- 
lets,  to  set  off  bj  eoBtraat  the  Instre  of  that  unappfuacha- 
ble  luminary  whom  all  may  be  excused  for  admiring,  though 
none  may  hope  to  rival. 

The  prison  bell  hath  ceased  Its  sullen  din ; 

The  turnkey  doubly  bolts  my  dreaiy  cell ; 
The  sentries  now  their  nightly  rounds  begin ; 

And  leave  me  to  myself  to  think— of  H-Il. 

Fades  the  retiring  lamp-light  from  my  eye, 
And  all  around,  a  ebeerless  silence  reigns  ; 

Save  where  low  hums,  the  web-entangled  fly ; 
Or  neighboring  convict  shakes  his  weary  chains. 

Save  that  from  yonder  pile  of  mouldy  earth* 
The  chirping  ericket  trolls  her  tiresome  lay  : 

No  dread  of  justice  mars  her  noisy  mirth, 
Nor  deeds  of  blood  upon  her  conscience  weigh. 

Within  these  massive  wafte,  on  the  damp  ground. 
Strewed  oVr  with  straw  in  many  a  ridgy  heap, 

Like  me,  in  ignominious  fetters  bound, 
The  doomed  ere  now,  have  vainly  courted  sleep. 

The  thought  of  blood*hound  opening  on  their  flight ; 

The  dreadful  workings  of  a  guilty  heart ; 
The  dream  of  mocking  fiend,  or  pale-faced  sprite ; 

Oft,  from  their  broken  slumbers,  made  them  start. 

For  Uiem,  no  more  shall  peaceful  dwellings  bom, 
Nor  filthy  slattern  midnight  meals  prepare  ; 

No  goaler  haste  to  greet  his  guest's  return, 
Nor  search  his  purse  the  envied  gold  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  window  to  their  crowbar  yield ; 

Their  master  key,  the  stubborn  door  obeyed  ; 
How  jocund  from  the  till,  their  purae  they  filled  ! 

How  fell  the  watch  beneath  their  sturdy  blade  ! 


Let  not  ambition  mock  their  vulgar  guile,—* 
Ignoble  deeds  and  destiny  obscure ; 
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Nor  conquering  chiefs  ditdaiBfiiUy  revile 
Felons  less  deeply  sUined  with  humui  gore* 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  (he  pomp  of  power, 

Nor  aught  that  vanity  or  vice  e*er  gave, 
Can  gleam  of  comfort  shed  on  death's  dark  hour : 

No  ray  of  glocy  penetratea  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  their  abject  fate  despise. 
If  meraorj  o*er  their  bones  no  trophy  raise,— 

White  pyramids  o^er  mightier  villains  rise, 
And  lying  epitaphs  record  their  praise. 

Can  fulsome  eulogy,  too*  carved  on  stone, 

Give  infamy  a  place  on  Honor's  roll  ? 
Can  wealth,  or  rank,  for  sinful  deeds  atone  ? 

Or  screen  from  punishment,  the  forfeit  soul  f 

Perhaps  on  yonder  tottering  bench  was  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  demoniac  ire  ; 

Hands,  that  the  pirate  banner  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  slambering  cities  wrapt  in  midnight  fire. 

But  passion's  fitful  gust  their  barque  did  veer, 
Fraught  with  the  8|>oiIs  of  crime,  from  wisdom's  chart. 

Stem  destiny  cut  short  their  mad  career. 
And  stilled  the  restless  throbbing!  of  their  heart. 

Full  many  a  grub,  his  embryo  wing  bemoiled 

By  his  own  muck,  in  frosty  fetters  lies ; 
Full  many  a  serpent,  quick  for  vengeance  coiled, 

Turns  on  himself  his  poisoned  fang  and  dies. 

Some  village  Burr  with  rage  of  conquest  blind ; 

Who  on  to  plunder  led  his  lawless  mob : 
Some  uogorged  Robeapierre  may  here  have  pined ; 

Some  Hastings  nabbed  in  pilfering  a  fob. 

Bright  corps  of  glistening  bayonets  to  command  ; 

Tha  groans  of  mangled  armies  to  despise ; 
To  scatter  ruin  o'er  a  smiling  land ; 

And  read  their  triumphs  in  a  nation's  eyes ; 

Their  lot  forbade :  but  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  crimes,  for  virtues  they  had  none, 

Doomed  those  to  gibbets  who  had  gained  a  throne 
By  slaughtering  thousands  where  they  murdered  one  ; 

Doomed  them  the  pains  of  poverty  to  bear ; 

To  stifle  pity  and  encounter  shame  ; 
While  conscience  gnawed  the  heart,  gay  smiles  lo  wear, 

And  carry  to  their  death's  a  tainted  name. 

Far  from  the  raging  battle's  nobler  strife. 
Their  vulgar  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 

Amid  the  tamer  scenes  of  civil  life. 
They  kept  the  reckless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Brutal  their  deeds,  as  brutal  was  their  doom  ; 

Swung  high  like  larcinous  curs  'twizt  earth  and  sky  : 
Rank  on  their  shallow  graves  the  thistles  bloom, 

Nor  do  their  bleaching  bones  awake  a  sigh. 

Their  names ;  their  crimes ;  the  tying  of  the  noose  ; 

Their  dire  contortions  ;  how  they  gasp'd  for  breath ; 
f  n  youthful  hearts  a  wholesome  dread  infuse, 

Warning  to  shun  the  malefactor's  death. 

For,  who  in  brute  fergetfulness  so  sunk, 

Thinks  of  the  felon's  suflfocating  pains  ; 
Of  buzzards  feasting  on  bis  ghastly  trunk ; 

Nor  feels  the  blood  quick  curdling  in  his  veins  ? 

With  vain  regrets  the  h-ll -doomed  bosom  heaves ; 

Without  a  ray  of  hope  the  w^retch  expires  : 
And  torments  feels,  ere  yet  this  world  he  leaves. 

Foretaste  of  h-ll'a  anticipated  fires. 


For  thee  who  soon  mnst  join  the  unhnnorM  dead, 
in  the  dark  grave  tby  final  doom  to  wait  i 

If  here,  by  philanthropic  spirit  led, 
Some  future  Howard  should  inquire  thy  f^c ; 

Haply  ihy  weather-beaten  gnard  may  say ; 

"  Oft  at  his  grating  have  we  seen  Lis  form, 
"  His  red  eye  flashing  back  ihe  lightning's  ray, 

"  And  bosom  bared  in  mockery  of  the  slortn. 


"  There  morn  and  noon,  high  raised  on  crazy  bench, 
**  Whose  want  of  legs  fantastic  props  supply, 

"His  fettered  hands  in  fury  would  he  clench, 
'*  And  scowl  upon  the  sentry  passing  by. 

"  Now  talking  loud,  now  grinning  as  in  jest, 
**  Or  muttering  horrid  curses,  would  he  atiml ; 

**  Now  drooping  sad,  as  by  r€morse  opprest ; 
**  Now  WBO,  aghast,  as  tbo'  by  fear  um&aancd. 

"One  eve  we  missed  his  dark  and  withering  scoul ; 

**  No  curse  was  muttered  from  his  impious  throat ; 
"  Nor  echoed  he  Che  wateh-<log's  midnight  howl, 

'*  Nor  mocked  at  moro  the  cock's  enlivening  aote, 

**  Slow  roae  tha  day  to  view  the  dismal  wretch,— 

"  A  suicide  congealiog  in  hia  gore ; 
"  Enter  and  read,  if  thou  canst  read,  the  sketch, 

"  Chalked  by  his  hand  behind  his  prison  door." 

SCETCR. 

Here  once  a  restless  murderer  laid  his  head,— 
A  wretch  to  guilt  and  infamy  well  known ; 

Fair  viiiue  on  bis  heart  no  beam  «'ar  ahed. 
And  Satan  early  marked  him  for  hia  own. 

Foul  were  his  passions,  and  his  soul  severe ; 

Heaven  did  a  peaalty  as  direfitl  send : 
He  who  to  ether's  sorrows  gave  no  tear. 

Found  in  his  dying  hour  no  pitying  friend. 

No  fisrther  seek  his  evil  deads  to  kaow, 
Nor  trace  his  sufferings  to  their  dresd  abode ; 

There  must  he  dwell  in  never  ending  woe, 
By  man  unpitied,  unforgiven  of  God.  ^' 


HARPER3'  FAMILY  UBRARY. 

NO.  VI. 

"SOUTHErS  LIFE  OF  NELSON." 

This  18  one  of  the  most  popular  specimens  of 
Naval  Biography  tliat  the  langaage  affords.  IVre 
is  more  in  the  character  of  Lord  CoUingwood  to 
love  and  to  admire ;  more  of  those  beatttifol,  mon^ 
traits,  which  shine  with  so  pore  and  so  happy  ^ 
light  from  those  in  high  stations.  Nelson*s  nioril 
character  will  not  bear  close  inspection.  He  if 
the  bold,  dashing  warrior  and  thorough-bred  sea- 
man, whose  chief  delights  were  summed  op  in  the 
sailor's  toast  of  "  Woment  war>  and  wine."  '*WJien 
you  doubt,  fight,'*  was  Nelson's  rule;  sad  this 
maxim  led  him  into  the  battle  of  Copeahagen,  one 
of  the  most  grand  and  imposing  naval  engafremeoti 
afforded  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britaio.  Thi»  a^' 
tion  was  fought  by  Nelson,  oontrary  to  order*- 
Had  he  not  won  it,  he  would,  no  doubt,  hate  b«a 
hung.     Ue  knew  this,  and  it  weighed  upon  h^ai 
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until  the  affair  was  decided ;  in  the  hottest  of  the 
%bt,  and  wbeo  the  result  was  somewhat  nncer- 
taJD,  he  was  beard  to  say — "  Wei),  I  have  foaght 
contrary  to  orders  and  shall  perhaps  be  hanged  ;*^ 
a  pleasing  reflection  certainly  for  a  herol 

"Great  actions,'*  says  Soulhey  in  his  thrilling 
account  of  this  engagement,  *'  whether  military  or 
naial,  have  generally  given  celebrity  to  tho  scenes 
from  whence  they  are  denominated  ;  and  thus  petty 
niiages,  and  capes,  and  bays,  known  only  to  the 
coasting  trader,  become  associated  with  mighty 
iieeds,  and  their  names  are  made  conspioaoos  in 
the  history  of  the  world.      Here,  however,  the 
scene  was  every  way  worthy  of  the  drama.     The 
political  importanpe  of  the  Soand  is  such,  that 
grand  objects  are  not  needed  there  to  impress  the 
imaginatioQ ;  yet  is  the  channel  full  of  grand  and 
interestiog  objects,  both  of  art  and  nature.     This 
passage,  which  Denmark  had  so  long  considered 
u  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  is,  in  its  narrowest  part, 
abrat  three  miles  wide ;  and  here  the  city  of  Elsi- 
Dore  is  situated;  except  Copenhagen,  the   most 
flourishing  of  the  Danish  towns.      Every  vessel 
which  passes  lowers  her  top-gallant-sails,  and  pays 
toll  at  EUioore ;  a  toll,  which  is  believed  to  have 
bad  its  origin  io  the  consent  of  the  traders  to  that 
sea,  Deomaxk  taking  upon  itself  the  charge  of  con- 
ttracting  lighthouses,  and  erecting  signals,  to  mark 
tiie  shoals  and  rocks   from  the  Cattegat  to  the 
Baltic :  and  they,  on  their  part,  agreeing  that  all 
ships  shoold  pass  this  way,  in  order  that  all  might 
pay  their  shares ;-  none  from  that  time  using  the 
pusage  of  the  Belt ;  because  it  was  not  fitting  that 
they  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  beacons  in 
(iarkaBd  stormy  weather,  should  evade  contribu- 
tiog  to  them  in  fair  seasons  and  summer  nights. 
Of  late  years,  about  ten  thousand  vessels  had  an- 
oQaliy  paid  this  contribution   in  time  of  peace. 
Adjoining  EkinorOi  &nd  at  the  edge  of  the  penin- 
sular promontory,  upon  the  nearest  point  of  land 
to  the  Swedish  cpast,  stands  Gronenburg  Castle, 
^ilt  afWr  Tyeho  Brahe^s  design ;  a  magnifiieent 
pile— at  ooee  a  palace,  and  fortress,  and  state- pri* 
^t  with  its  spires  and  towers,  and  battlements 
ud  batteries.     On  the  left  of  the  strait  is  the  old 
^^edisb  city  of  Helsiaburg ;  at  the  foot,  and  on 
the  side  of  a  hill.     To  the  north  of  Helsinburg  the 
chores  are  steep  and  rocky :  they  lower  to  the 
^uth,  and  the  distant  spires  of  Landscrona,  Lund, 
3iid  Malmore  are  seen  in  the  flat  country.     The 
^ish  shores  consist  partly  of  ridges  of  sand ;  but 
Qwrc  frequently  they  are  diversified  with  corn- 
Ws,  oieadows,  slopes,  and  are  covered  with  rich 
*ood  and  villages  and  villas,  and  summer  palaces 
Moflging  to  the  king  and  the  nobility,  and  deno- 
ting the  vicinity  of  a  great  capital.     Tho  isles  of 
linen,  Statholm,.  and  Amak,  appear  in  the  widen- 
ing channel  \  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  Elsinore,  stands  Ck»penhagen,  in  full  view ; 
the  best  city  of  the  north,  and  one  of  th6  finest 


capitals  of  Europe ;  visible,  with  its  stately  spires, 
far  off.  Amid  these  magnificent  objects,  there  are 
some  which  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  re- 
collections which  they  call  forth.  The  Isle  of 
Huen,  a  lovely  domain,'  about  sue  miles  in  circum- 
ference, had  been  the  munificent  gift  of  Frederick 
the  Second  to  Tyeho  Brahe.  It  has  higher  shores 
than  the  near  coast  of  Zealand,  or  than  the  Swe- 
dish coast  in  that  part.  Here  most  of  his  discove- 
ries were  made ;  and  here  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
of  his  observatory,  and  of  the  mansion  where  he 
was  visited  by  princes ;  and  where,  with  a  princely 
spirit,  he  received  and  entertained  all  comers  from 
all  parts,  and  promoted  science  by  his  liberality,  as 
well  as  by  bis  labors.  Elsinore  is  a  name  familiar 
to  English  ears,  being  inseparably  associated  with 
Hamlet,  and  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  human 
genius.  Cronenburg  had  been  the  scene  of  deeper 
tragedy :  here  Queen  Matilda  was  confined,  the 
victim  of  a  foul  and  murderous  court  intrigue. 
Here,  amid  heart-breaking  griefs,  she  found  con- 
solation in  nursing  her  infant.  Here  she  took  her 
everlasting  leave  of  that  infant,  when,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  England,  her  own  deliverance  was  ob- 
tained ;  and,  as  the  ship  bore  her  away  from  a 
country,  where  the  venial  indiscretions  of  yooth 
and  unsuspicious  gayety  had  been  so  cruelly  pun- 
ished, upon  these  towers  she  fixed  her  eyes,  and 
stood  upon  the  dock,  obstinately  gazing  towards 
them  till  the  last  speck  had  disappeared. 

**  The  Sound  being  the  only  frequented  entrance 
to  the  Baltic,  the  great  Mediterranean  of  the  North, 
few  parts  of  the  sea  display  so  frequent  a  naviga- 
tion. In  the  height  of  the  season  not  fewer  than  a 
hundred  vessels  pass  every  four-and- twenty  hours, 
for  many  weeks  in  succession  :  but  never  had  so 
busy  or  so  splendid  a  scene  been  exhibited  there  as 
on  this  day,  when  the  British  fleet  prepared  to  force 
that  passage,  where,  till  now,  all  ships  had  veiled 
their  topsails  to  the  flag  of  Denmark.  The  whole 
force  consisted  of  fifly-one  sail  of  various  descrip- 
tions; of  which  sixteen  were  of  the  line.  The 
greater  part  of  the  bomb  and  gun  vessels  took  their 
stations  off  Cronenburg  Castle,  to  cover  the  fleet ; 
while  others  on  the  larboard  were  ready  to  engage 
the  Swedish  «hore.  The  Danes,  having  improved 
every  moment  which  ill-timid  negotiation  and  baf- 
fling weather  gave  them,  had  lined  their  shore  with 
batteries ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Monarch,  which  was 
the  leading  ship,  came  abreast  of  them,  a  fire  was 
o|Msned  from  about  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and 
mortars :  our  light  vessels  immediately,  in  return, 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  castle.  Here  was  all 
the  pompons  circomstance,  and  exciting  reality  of 
war,  without  its  efllbcts ;  for  this  ostentations  dis- 
play was  but  a  bloodless  prelude  to  the  wide  and 
sweeping  destruction  which  was  soon  to  follow. 
The  enemies*  shot  fell  near  enough  to  splash  the 
water  on  board  our  ships :  not  relying  upon  any 
forbearance  of  the  Swedes,  they  meant  to  have 
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kept  the  midchannel;  but,  when  they  perceived 
that  not  a  shot  was  fired  from  Helsingburg,  and 
that  no  batteries  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Swedish 
shore*  they  inclined  to  that  side,  so  as  completely 
to  get  oat  of  reach  of  the  Danish  guns.  The  nn- 
interrupted  blaze  which  was  kept  ap  from  them  till 
the  fieet  had  passed,  served  only  to  ei^hilarate  onr 
sailors,  and  afford  them  matter  for  jest,  as  the  shot 
fell  in  showers  a  full  cable's  length  short  of  its  des- 
tined aim.  A  few  rounds  were  returned  from  some 
of  our  leading  ships  till  they  perceiYod  its  inutility ; 
this,  however,  occasioned  the  only  bloodshed  of  the 
day,  some  of  oar  men  being  killed  and  wounded  by 
the  bursting  of  a  gun.  As  soon  as  the  main  body 
had  passed,  the  gun  vessels  followed,  desisting 
from  their  bombardment,  which  had  been  as  inno- 
cent as  that  of  the  enemy ;  and,  about  midday,  the 
whole  fleet  anchored  between  the  island  of  Huen 
and  Copenhagen.  Sir  Hyde,  with  Nelson,  Ad- 
miral Graves,  some  of  the  senior  captains,  and  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  artillery  and  the  troope, 
then  proceeded  in  a  lugger,  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my's means  of  defence  ;  a  formidable  line  of  ships, 
radeaos,  pontoons,  galleys,  fireships,  and  gon-boats, 
flanked  and  supported  by  extensive  batteries,  and 
occupying,  from  one  extreme  point  to  the  other,  an 
extent  of  nearly  four  miles. 

**  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  afternoon.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  Danes  could  not  be  attacked 
without  great  difficulty  and  risk ;  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  council  spoke  of  the  number  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  Russians  whom  they  should 
afterward  have  to  engage,  as  a  consideration  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Nelson,  who  kept 
pacing  the  cabin,  impatient  as  he  ever  was  of  any 
thing  which  savored  of  irresolution,  repeatedly 
said, '  The  more  numerous  the  better ;  I  wish  they 
were  twice  as  many,— -the  easier  the  victory,  de- 
pend on  it.*  The  plan  upon  which  he  had  deter- 
mined, if  ever  it  should  be  his  fortune  to  bring  a 
Baltic  fleet  to  action,  was,  to  attack  the  head  of 
their  line,  and  confuse  their  movements.  '  Close 
with  a  Frenchman,'  he  used  to  say,  *■  but  out-ma- 
noeuvre a  Russian.'  He  offered  his  services  for 
the  attack,  requiring  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  the 
whole  of  the  smaller  craft.  Sir  Hyde  gave  him 
two  more  line-of-battle  ships  than  he  asked,  and 
left  every  thing  to  his  judgment. 

*'The  enemy's  force  was  not  the  only,  nor 
the  greatest,  obstacle  with  which  the  British  fleet 
had  to  contend :  there  was  another  to  be  overcome, 
before  they  could  come  in  contact  with  it.  The 
channel  was  little  known,  and  extremely  intricate; 
all  the  buoys  had  been  removed,  and  the  Danes  con- 
sidered this  difficulty  as  almost  insuperable,  think- 
ing the  channel  impracticable  for  so  large  a  fleet. 
Nelson  himself  saw  the  soundings  made,  and  the 
buoys  laid  down,  boating  it  upon  this  exhaustiug 
service,  day  and  night,  till  it  was  effected.  When 
this  was  done,  he  thanked  God  for  having  egkabled 


him  to  get  through  this  difficult  part  of  bis  daty. 
'It  had  worn  him  down,*  he  said,  *and  was  infi- 
nitely more  grievous  to  him  than  sny  resistance 
which  he  conld  experience  from  the  enetny.' 

*'  At  the  first  council  of  war,  opinions  incited  \» 
an  attack  from  the  eastward :  but  the  next  dtyftbe 
wind  being  southerly,  after  a  second  exsmination 
of  the  Danish  position,  it  was  determined  to  attack 
from  the  south,  approaching  in  the  manner  which 
Nelson  had  suggested-  in  bis  first  thoughts.  On 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  the  whole  ileet  re- 
moved to  an  anchorage  within  two  leagues  of  the 
town,  aud  off  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  Middle  Greood  : 
a  shoal  lying  exactly  before  the  town,  at  abont 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  distance,  and  extending 
along  its  whole  sea  front.  The  King^s  Channel, 
where  there  is  deep  water,  is  between  this  sfaoi] 
and  the  town ;  and  here  the  Danes  had  arranged 
their  line  of  defence,  as  near  the  shore  as  possible; 
nineteen  ships  and  floating  batteries,  flanked  at  tbe 
end  nearest  the  town  by  the  Crown  Batteries,  which 
were  two  artificial  islands,  at  the  month  of  tbehir- 
bor — ^most  formidable  works ;  the  larger  ooe  havinff, 
by  the  Danish  acconnt,  sixty-six  guns ;  but,  as  Nel- 
son believed,  eighty-eight.  The  fleet  bavin;  sn- 
chored,  Nelson,  with  Rion,  in  the  Amason,  m«de 
his  last  examination  of  the  ground ;  and  about  one 
o'clock,  returning  to  his  own  ship,  threw  out  tbe 
signal  to  weigh.  It  was  received  with  a  shoot 
throughout  the  whole  division ;  they  weighed  with 
a  light  and  favorable  wind :  the  narrow  channel  be- 
tween the  island  of  Saltbohn  and  tbe  Middle  Groood 
had  been  accurately  buoyed;  the  small  craft  pont- 
ed  out  the  course  distinctly;  Rion  led  thewsy: 
the  whole  division  coasted  along  tbe  outer  edge  of 
the  shoal,  doubled  its  farther  extremity,  and  to- 
chored  there  off  Dneo  Point,  jost  as  tbe  darkoes 
closed — ^the  headmost  of  the  enemy's  line  sot  beiog 
more  than  two  miles  distant.  The  signal  to  pre* 
pare  for  action  had  been  made  early  in  the  evenip; ; 
and,  as  his  own  anchor  dropped,  Nelson  called  oof. 
*  I  will  fight  them  the  moment  I  have  a  fiur  vind.' 
It  had  been  agreed  that  Sir  Hyde,  with  tbe  reonis- 
ing  ships,  should  weigh  on  the  iUiovring  DomioSf 
at  tb^same  time  as  Nelson,  to  menace  ibe  Cro«n 
Battenea  on  his  side,  and  the  four  ships  of  tbe 
line  which  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal :  so^ 
to  cover  our  own  disabled  ships  as  they  came  oot 
of  action. 

"The  Danes,  meantime,  bad  not  been  idle:  no 
sooner  did  the  gms  of  Croneobni|f  make  it  known 
to  the  whole  city  that  all  negotiation  was  at  an  end, 
that  the  British  fleet  was  passing  the  Sound,  md 
that  the  dispute  between  the  two  crowns  anstsv* 
be  decided  by  arras,  than  a  spirit  displa;6d  w^^ 
moot  honorable  to  the  Danish  character.  AH  ns^a 
offered  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country: 
tbe  mivereity  furnished  a  corps  of  twelve  hsndicd 
youths,  the  fiower  of  Demnark :  it  was  one  of  tboM 
emergencies  in  which  liitle  drilUng  or  discipliM  la 
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necessary  to  render  coarBge  available ;  they  had 
oothio^  to  learn  bat  how  to  manage  the  guns,  and 
day  sod  night  were  employed  in  practising  them. 
When  the  moTements  of  Nelson's  squadron  were 
pereeired,  k  was  known  when  and  where  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  expeeted,  and  the  line  of  defence 
WIS  inanoed  indiscriminatoly  by  soldiers,  sailors, 
aad  ciiiieos.  Had  not  the  whole  attention  of  the 
Danes  been  direeted  to  strengthen  their  own  means 
of  defence,  they  might  most  materially  have  an- 
Boyed  the  inYading  sqoadron«  and,  perhaps,  fms- 
tiated  the  impending  attaok ;  for  the  British  ships 
wen  erowded  im  an  anchoring  ground  of  Htde  ex- 
test  :  it  was  calm,  so  that  raortar-boato  might  have 
leted  against  them  to  the  ntmASt  adTantage ;  and 
they  were  within  range  of  shells  from  Amak  Island. 
k  few  fell  among  tbero ;  but  the  enemy  soon  eeased 
to  fire.  It  was  learned  aAerwards,  that,  fortunately 
for  the  fleet,  the  bed  of  the  mortar  had  given  way ; 
aod  (be  Danes  either  could  not  get  it  replaced,  or, 
in  the  darkness,  lost  the  direction. 

^  This  was  an  awful  night  for  Copenhagen,  far 
noie  so  than  for  the  British  fleet,  where  the  men 
were  accustomed  to  battle  and  victory,  and  had 
■one  of  those  objects  before  their  eyes  which  ren- 
^r  death  terrible.  Nelson  sat  down  to  table  with 
aiarge  party  of  his  officera:  be  was,  as  he  was 
ercr  wont  to  be  when  on  the  ewe  of  action,  in  high 
•pints,  and  drank  to  a  leading  wind,-  and  to  the  sue- 
eea  of  the  morrow.  After  supper  they  returned 
to  their  respective  ships,  except  Riou,  who  remain- 
ed to  arrange  the  order  of  battle  with  Nelson  and 
Foley,  and  to  draw  up  instructions :  Hardy,  mean- 
tine  went  in  a  small  boat  to  examine  the  channel 
iietweea  them  and  the  enemy ;  approaching  so  near, 
that  he  sounded  round  their  leading  ship  with  a  pole, 
lest  the  noise  of  throwing  the  lead  shoold  discover 
bim.  The  incessant  fatigue  of  body,  as  well  as 
mind,  which  Nelson  had  undergone  during  the  last 
three  days,  had  so  exhausted  him,  that  he  was  ear- 
nestly orged  to  go  to  his  cot :  and  his  old  servant, 
^ileo,  osing  that  kind  of  authority,  which  long  and 
affectiooato  services  entitled  and  enabled  him  to 
uaime  on  such  occasions,  insisted  upon  his  eom- 
Hyiflg.  The  cot  was  phtoed  on  the  floor,  and  he 
Gootinued  to  dictate  from  it.  About  eleven.  Hardy 
'Stunted,  and  reported  the  practicability  of  the 
ehanoel,  and  the  depth  of  wator  up  to  the  enemy's 
lifle.  About  one,  the  orders  were  completed ;  and 
half  a  dozen  clerks,  in  the  foremost  cabin,  pro- 
ved to  transcribe  them :  Nelson  frequently  calling 
<^t  to  them  from  his  cot  to  hasten  their  work,  for 
|lw  wind  was  becoming  fair.  Instoad  of  attompt- 
H  to  get  a  few  hours  sleep,  he  was  constantly  re- 
ceiffiag  reports  on  this  important  point  At  day- 
^>h,  it  was  announced  as  becoming  perfectly  fair. 
The  clerks  flnislied  their  work  about  six.  Nelson, 
vho  was  already  up,  breakfasted,  and  made  signal 
^<v  all  captains.  The  land  forces,  and  Ave  hundred 
^nien,  nnder  Captain  Freemantle  and  the  Hon. 
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Col.  Stewart,  were  to  storm  the  Crown  Battery  as 
soon  as  its  fire  should  be  silenced :  and  Riou — whom 
Nelson  had  never  seen  till  this  expedition,  but 
whose  worth  he  had  instantly  perceived,  and  appre- 
ciated as  it  deserved — had  the  Blanche  and  Alc- 
mene  frigates,  the  Dart  and  Arrow  sloops,  and  the 
Zephyr  and  Otter  fireships,  given  him,  with  a  spe- 
cial command  to  act  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire :  every  other  ship  had  its  station  appointed. 

Between  eight  and  nine,  the  pilots  and  masters 
were  ordered  on  board  the  admiral's  ships.  I'he 
pilots  were  mostly  men  who  had  been  mates  in 
Baltic  traders;  and  their  hesitation  about  the  bear- 
ing of  the  east  end  of  the  shoal,  and  the  exact  line 
of  deep  water,  gave  ominoua  warning  of  how  little 
their  knowledge  was  to  be  trustod.  The  signal  for 
action  had  been  made,  the  wind  was  fair — not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  Nelson  urged  them  to  be 
steady,  to  be  resolute,  and  io  decide;  but  they 
wanted  the  only  ground  for  steadiness  and  decision 
in  such  cases ;  and  Nelson  had  reason  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  trustod  to  Hardy's  single  report. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  painful  moments  of  his 
life ;  and  he  always  spoke  of  it  with  bittorness. 
'I  experienced  in  the  Sound,'  said  he, '  the  misery 
of  having  the  honor  of  our  country  intrustod  to  a 
set  of  pilots,  who  have  no  other  thought  than  to 
keep  the  ships  clear  of  danger  and  their  own  silly 
heads- clear  of  shot.  £very  body  knows  what  I 
must  have  sufiered  :  and  if  any  merit  attaches 
itself  to  me,  it  was  for  cdmbating  the  dangers  of 
the  shallows  in  defiance  of  them.'  At  length,  Mr. 
Bryerly,  the  master  of  the  Bellona,  declared  that 
he  was  prepared  to  lead  the  fleet :  his  judgment 
was  acceded  to  by  the  rest :  they  returned  to  their 
ships ;  and,  at  half-past  nine,  the  signal  was  made 
to  weigh  in  succession. 

**  Captain  Murray,  in  the  Edgar,  led  the  way ; 
ihe  Agamemnon  was  next  in  order ;  but,  on  the 
first  attempt  to  leave  her  anchorage,  she  could  not 
weather  the  edge  of  the  shoal ;  and  Nelson  had  the 
grief  to  see  his  old  ship,  in  which  he  had  perform- 
ed so  many  years'  gallant  services,  immovably 
agronnd,  at  a  moment  when  her  help  was  so  greatly 
required.  Signal  was  then  made  for  the  Polyphe* 
mus :  and  this  change  in  the  order  of  sailing  was 
executed  with  the  utmost  promptitude :  yet  so  much 
delay  had  thus  been  unavoidably  occasioned,  that 
the  Edgar  was  for  some  time  unsupported ;  and  the 
Polyphemus,  whose  place  should  have  been  at  the 
end  of  the  enemy's  line,  where  their  strength  was 
the  greatest,  could  get  no  farther  than  the  begin- 
ning, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  channel ;  there 
she  occupied,  indeed,  an  efficient  station,  but  one 
where  her  presence  was  less  required.  The  Isis 
followed,  with  better  fortune,  and  took  her  own 
birth.  The  Bellona,  Sir  Thomas  Boulde  Thomp- 
son, kept  too  close  on  the  starboard  shoal,  and 
grounded  abreast  of  the  outer  ship  of  the  enemy  : 
this  was  the  more  vexatioQS,  inasmuch  as  the  wind 
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was  fair,  the  room  ample,  and  three  ships  had  led 
the  way.  The  Russell,  following  the  Bellooa, 
grounded  in  like  manner :  both  were  within  reach 
of  shot ;  but  their  absence  from  their  intended  sta- 
tions was  severely  felt.  Each  ship  had  been  or- 
dered to  pass  her  leader  on  the  starboard  side,  be- 
cause the  water  was  supposed  to  shoal  on  the  lar- 
board shore.  Nelson,  who  came  next  after  these 
two  ships,  thought  they  had  kept  too  far  on  the 
starboard  direction,  and  made  signal  for  them  to 
close  with  the  enemy,  not  knowing  that  they  were 
aground  :  but  when  he  perceived  that  they  did  not 
obey  the  signal,  he  ordered  the  Elephant^s  helm  to 
starboard,  and  went  within  these  ships,  thus  quit^ 
ting  the  appointed  order  of  sailing  and  guiding 
those  which  were  to  follow.  The  greater  pari  of 
the  fleet  were  probably,  by  this  act  of  promptitude 
on  his  part,  saved  from  going  on  shore.  Each 
ship,  as  she  arrived  nearly  opposite  to  her  appointed 
station,  let  her  anchor  go  by  the  stern,  and  pre- 
sented her  broadside  to  the  Danes.  The  distance 
between  each  was  about  half  a  cable.  The  action 
was  fought  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length 
from  the  enemy.  This,  which  rendered  its  con- 
tinuance so  long,  was  owing  to  the  ignorance  and 
consequent  indecision  of  the  pilots.  In  pursuance 
of  the  same  error  which  had  led  the  Bellona  and 
the  Russell  aground,  they,  when  the  lead  was  at  a 
quarter  less  five,  refused  to  approach  nearer,  in 
dread  of  shoaling  their  water  on  the  larboard  shore : 
a  fear  altogether  erroneous,  for  the  water  deepened 
up  to^the  very  side  of  the  enemy's  line. 

"  At  five  minutes  after  ten  the  action  began.  The 
first  half  of  our  fleet  was  engaged  in  about  half  an 
hour ;  and,  by  half-past  eleven,  the  battle  became 
general.  The  plan  of  the  attack  had  been  c<Hn- 
plete  :  but  seldom  has  any  plan  been  more  discon- 
certed by  untoward  accidents.  Of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line,  one  was  entirely  useless,  and  two  others 
in  a  situation  where  they  could  not  render  half  the 
service  which  was  required  of  them.  Of  the  squad- 
ron of  gun-brigs,  only  one  eould  get  into  action : 
the  rest  were  prevented  by  baffling  currents  from 
weathering  the  eastern  end  of  the  shoal ;  and  only 
two  of  the  bomb-vessels  could  reach  their  station 
on  the  Middle  Ground,  and  open  their  mortars  on 
the  arsenal,  firing  over  both  fleets.  Riou  took  the 
vacant  station  against  the  Crown  Battery,  with  his 
frigates ;  attempting^  with  that  unequal  force,  a  ser- 
Tice  in  which  three  sail  of  the  line  had  been  di- 
rected to  assist 

**  Nelson's  agitation  had  been  extreme  when  he 
saw  himself,  before  the  action  begun,  deprived  of 
a  fourth  part  of  his  ships  of  the  line ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  in  battle,  where  his  squadron  was  received 
with  the  fire  of  more  than  a  thousand  gons,  than, 
as  if  that  artillery,  like  music,  had  driven  away  all 
care  and  painful  thoughts,  bis  countenance  bright- 
ened ;  and,  as  a  bystander  describes  him,  bis  con- 


delightful.  The  oommander-io-chief,  meantime, 
neair  enough  to  the  scene  of  action  to  know  the  on- 
favorable  accidents  which  had  so  materially  weak- 
ened Nelson,  and  yet  too  distant  to  know  the  real 
state  of  the  contending  parties,  suffered  the  moat 
dreadful  anxiety.  To  get  to  bis  assistance  was  im- 
possible ;  both  wind  and  carrent  were  against  him. 
Fear  for  the  event,  in  such  circumstances,  voold 
naturally  preponderate  in  the  bravest  mind ;  and,  at 
one  o'clock,  perceiving  that,  afler  three  boort'  eo- 
durance,  the  enemy's  fire  was  nnslackened,  be  be- 
gan to  despair  of  success.  *■  I  will  make  the  aignal 
of  recalli'  said  he  to  his  captain, '  for  Nelson's  aake. 
If  he  is  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  actios  soc- 
cessfully,  he  will  disregard  it ;  if  he  is  not,  it  will 
be  an  excuse  for  his  retreat,  and  no  blame  can  be 
imputed  to  him.'  Captain  Domett  urged  him  at 
least  to  delay  ibe  signal,  till  he  could  comrounictte 
with  Nelson ;  but,  in  Sir  Hyde's  opinion,  the  dan- 
ger w«s  too  pressing  for  delay :  *  The  fire,*  he  said, 
'  was  too  hot  for  Nelson  to  oppose ;  a  retreat  he 
thought  must  be  made — he  was  aware  of  the  cod- 
sequences  to  his  own  personal  reputation,  bat  it 
would  be  cowardly  in  him  to  leave  Nelson  to  bear 
the  whole  shame  of  the  failare,  if  shame  it  should 
be  deemed.'  Under  a  mistaken  judgment,*  there- 
fore,  but  with  this  disinterested  and  generoos  feel- 
ing, he  made  the  signal  for  retreat. 

"  Nelson  was  at  this  time,  in  all  the  exeitemeol 
of  aetion ,  pacing  the  quarter- deck.  A  shot  throogh 
the  mainmast  knocked  the  splinters  about;  and  be 
observed  to  one  of  his  officers  with  a  smile,  *  It  is 
warm  work ;  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of 
us  at  a  moment :'  and  then,  stopping  short  at  tbe 
gangway,  added,  with  emotion—'  But  markyoal  1 
would  not  be  elsewh^e  for  thousands.'  Aboat  tbis 
time  the  signal  lieutenant  ealled  out,  that  nsmber 
thirty -nine  (the  signal  for  disooDtinuing  the  action.) 
was  thrown  out  by  the  isommander-in-chief.  He 
continued  to  walk  the  deck,  and  appeared  to  uke 
no  notice  of  it.  The  signal  officer  met  hi^  at  tbe 
next  torn,  and  asked  if  he  should  repeat  it.  *  No*' 
he  replied ; '  acknowledge  it.'  Presently  he  called 
after  him  to  know  if  the  signal  for  dose  actios  vas 
still  hoisted ;  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
said, '  Mind  you  keep  it  so.'  He  now  paced  tbe 
deck,  moving  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm  in  s  maoBer 
which  always  indicated  great  emotion.  ^Dojeo 
know,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Ferguson, '  what  is  shown 
on  board  tbe  commander-in-chief)  Number  tbiitj- 
nineP  Mr.  Ferguson  asked  what  that  meant. 
'  Why,  to  leave  off'  action !'  Then,  sbruggiog  ap 
his  shoulders,  he  repeated  the  words— *  Let^^  <^ 
action  t  Now,  d— n  me  if  I  do !  You  know,  FoJej,' 
turning  to  the  captaio»  *  I  have  only  one  eye— I  ba^e 
a  right  to  be  blind  someliones:'  and  then  inttin; 
the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  in  that  mood  of  miiid 


♦  I  have  great  pleasure  in  rendering  this  joslif*  f^  -  '^ 
Hyde  Parker's  reMoniog.    The  f««  is  here  stsipd  "r"  '** 


versation  became  joyous,  animated,  elevated  and  highest  and  noet  un^eiiioofible  aothorif  j« 
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which  8port9  with  bitternesa,  he  exclaimed, '  I  really 
do  not  ftee  the  aigiial  !*  Presently  he  exclaimed, 
*D-Hi  the  signal.  Keep  roioe  for  closer  battle 
iiyiog!  That^s  the  way  I  answer  each  signals! 
Nail  mioe  ta  the  mast !'  Admiral  Graves,  who  was 
80  situated  that  he  eould  not  discern  what  was  done 
OD  botf d  the  Elephant,  disobeyed  Sir  Hyde^s  signal 
io  like  manner :  whether  by  fortunate  mistake,  or 
by  alike  brave  intention,  has  not  been  made  known. 
The  other  ships  of  the  line,  looking  only  to  Nelson, 
eontiooed  the  action.  The  signal,  however,  saved 
RioQ^s  little  squadron,  but  did  not  save  its  heroic 
leider.  This  squadron,  which  was  nearest  the 
eommander-in-chief,  obeyed  and  hauled  ofl*.  It 
hid  suffered  severely  in  its  most  unequal  contest. 
For  a  long  time  the  Amason  had  been  firing,  en- 
veloped in  smoke,  when  Rieu  desired  his  men  to 
Btaiul  fast,  and  lei  the  smoke  clear  off,  that  they 
might  see  what  they  were  about,  A  fatal  order ; 
for  the  Danes  then  got  clear  sight  of  her  from  the 
batteries,  and  pointed  their  guns  with  such  tremen- 
doas  effect,  that  nothing  but  the  signal  for  retreat 
med  this  frigate  from  destruction.  '  What  will 
Nelson  think  of  us!'  was  Rioa*s  mournful  excla^ 
oaiioo,  when  he  unwillingly  drew  off.  He  had 
been  woonded  in  the  head  by  a  splinter,  and  was 
sitting  CD  a  gun,  encouraging  his  men,  when,  just 
IS  the  Amaaon  showed  her  stern  to  the  Trekroner 
btttery,  his  clerk  was  killed  by  his  side ;  and  ano- 
ther shot  swept  away  several  marines,  who  were 
baoling  in  the  main  brace.  '  Come,  then,  my  boys  !* 
cried  Rion ;  Met  us  die  all  together !'  The  words 
bsd  scarcely  beea  uttered,  before  a  raking  shot  cut 
him  io  two.  Except  it  had  been  Nelson  himself, 
the  Bhtieb  navy  conld  not  have  suffered  a  severer 


**  The  action  continued  along  the  line  with  una- 
^ed  vigor  on  our  side,  and  with  the  most  deter- 
mioed  reeolntion  on  the  part  of  the  Danes.  They 
foQght  to  great  advantage^  because  most  of  the  ves- 
sels in  iheir  line  of  defence  were  without  masts : 
the  few  which  had  any  standing  had  their  topmasts 
struck,  and  the  hulls  could  not  be  seen  at  intervals. 
The  Isis  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  superior 
weight  of  her  enemy ^s  fire,  if  Captain  Inman,  io 
^e  Desir6e  frigate,  had  not  judiciously  taken  a 
situation  which  enabled  him  to  rake  the  Dane,  and 
if  the  Polyphemus  had  not  also  relieved  her*  Both 
io  the  Bellona  and  the  Isis  many  men  were  lost  by 
^  honting  of  their  guns.  The  former  ship  was 
sboQt  forty  years  old,  and  these  guns  were  believed 
^  be  the  same  which  she  had  first  taken  to  sea : 
they  were,  probably,  originally  faulty,  for  the  frag- 
ments were  full  of  little  air-holes.  The  Bellona 
lost teventy-five  men;  the  Isis  one  hundred  and 
teo ;  the  Monarch  two  hundred  and  ten.  She  was, 
OKMre  than  any  other  line-of-battle  ship,  exposed  to 
the  great  battery :  and,  supporting,  at  the  same  time, 
tbeQnited  fire  of  the  Holstein  and  the  Zealand,  her 
^  ibis  day  exceeded  that  of  any  single  ship  during 


the  whole  war.  Amid  tlie  tremendous  carnage  in 
this  vessel,  some  of  the  men  displayed  a  singular  in- 
stance of  coolness ;  the  pork  and  peas  happened 
to  be  in  the  kettle;  a  shot  knocked  its  contents 
about; — they  picked  up  the  pieces,  and  ate  and 
fought  at  the  san^e  time. 

'*  The  prince  royal  had  taken  his  station  upon 
one  of  the  batteries,  from  whence  he  beheld  the 
action,  and  issued  his  orders.  Denmark  had  never 
been  engaged  in  so  arduous  a  contest,  and  never 
did  the  Danes  more  nobly  display  their  national 
courage ; — a  courage  not  more  unhappily,  than  im- 
politicly exerted  in  subserviency  to  the  interest  of 
France.  Capt.  Thura,  of  the  Indfoedsretten,  fell 
early  in  the  action ;  and  all  his  officers,  except  one 
lieutenant  and  one  marine  officer,  were  either  killed, 
or  wounded.  In  the  confusion,  the  colors  were 
either  struck,  or  shot  away ;  but  she  was  moored 
athwart  one  of  the  batteries,  in  such  a  situation  that 
the  British  made  no  attempt  to  board  her ;  and  a  boat 
was  despatched  to  the  prince,  to  inform  him  of  her 
situation.  He  turned  to  those  about  him,  and  said, 
*  Gentlemen,  Thora  is  killed ;  which  of  you  will 
take  the  command  V  Schroedersee,  a  captain  who 
had  lately  resigned,  on  account  of  extreme  ill-health, 
answered,  in  a  feeble  voice,  *  I  will  !*  and  hastened 
on  board.  The  crew,  perceiving  a  new  commander 
coming  alongside,  hoisted  th^ir  colors  again,  and 
fired  a  broadside.  Schroedersee,  when  he  came  on 
deck,  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
woonded,  and  called  to  those  in  the  boat  to  get 
quickly  on  board  :  a  ball  struck  him  at  that  moment. 
A  lieutenant,  who  had  accompanied  him,  then  took 
the  command,  and  continued  to  fight  the  ship.  A 
youth  of  seventeen,  by  name  Villemoes,  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  on  this  memorable  day. 
He  had  volunteered  to  take  the  command  of  a  float- 
ing battery,  which  was  a  raft,  consisting  merely  of 
a  number  of  beams  nailed  together,  with  a  flooring 
to  support  the  guns :  it  was  square,  with  a  breast- 
work full  of  port-holes,  and  without  masts, — carry- 
ing twenty-four  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men.  With  this  he  got  under  the  stern  of  the 
Elephant,  below  the  reach  of  the  stern-chasers ; 
and,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  small  arms  from  the 
marines,  fought  his  raft,  till  the  truce  was  an- 
nounced, with  such  skill,  as  well  as  courage,  as  to 
excite  Nelson's  warmest  admiration. 

''  Between  one  and  two,  the  fire  of  the  Danes 
slackened ;  about  two,  it  ceased  from  the  greater 
part  of  their  line,  and  some  of  their  lighter  ships 
were  adrift.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  take  pos- 
session of  those  who  struck,  because  the  batteries 
on  Amak  Island  protected  them ;  and  because  an 
irregular  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  ships  themselves 
as  the  boats  approached.  This  arose  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  action;  the  crews  were  continually 
reinforced  from  the  shore ;  and  fresh  men  coming 
on  board  did  not  inquire  whether  the  flag  had  been 
struck,  OTi  perhaps,  did  not  heed  it; — many,  or 
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most  of  them,  never  having  been  engaged  in  war 
before, — knowing  nothing,  therefore,  of  its  laws, 
and  thinking  only  of  defending  their  country  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  Danbrog  lired  upon  the  Ele- 
phant^s  boats  in  this  manner,  though  her  commo- 
dore had  removed  her  pennant  and  deserted  her, 
though  she  had  struck,  and  though  she  was  in 
flames.  Afler  she  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
commodore,  Braun  fought  her  till  he  lost  his  right 
hand,  and  then  Captain  Lemming  took  the  com- 
mand. This  unexpected  renewal  of  her  fire,  made 
the  Elephant  and  Glatton  renew  theirs,  t]ll  she  was 
not  only  silenced,  but  nearly  every  man  in  the 
prames,  ahead  and  astern  of  her,  were  killed. 
When  the  smoke  of  their  guns  died  away,  she  was 
seen  drifting  in  flames  before  the  wind :  those  of 
her  crew  who  remained  alive  and  able  to  exert 
themselves,  throwing  themselves  out  at  her  port- 
holes. Captain  Bertie  of  the  Ardent  sent  his 
launch  to  their  assistance,  and  saved  three-and- 
twenty  of  them. 

'^  Captain  Rnthe  commanded  the  Nyeborg  prame ; 
and,  perceiving  that  she  could  not  mueh  longer  be 
kept  afloat,  made  for  the  inner  road.  As  he  passed 
the  line,  he  found  theAggershuus  prame  in  a  more 
miserable  condition  than  his  own ;  her  masts  had 
all  gone  by  the  board,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of 
sinking.  Rothe  made  fast  a  cable  to  her  stern,  and 
towed  her  off:  but  he  could  get  her  no  farther  than 
a  shoal  called  Stubben,  when  she  sunk  :  and,  soon 
af^er  he  had  worked  the  Nyeborg  up  to  ihe  landing 
place,  that  vessel  also  sunk  to  the  gunwale.  Never 
did  any  vessel  come  out  of  action  in  a  more  dread- 
ful plight.  The  stump  of  her  foremast  was  the 
only  stick  standing ;  her  cabin  had  been  stove  in ; 
every  gun,  except  a  single  one,  was  dismounted ; 
and  her  deck  was  covered  with  shattered  limbs  and 
dead  bodies. 

'*  By  half-past  two,  the  action  had  ceased  along 
that  part  of  the  line  which  was  astern  of  the  Ele- 
phant, but  not  with  the  ships  ahead  and  the  Crown 
Batteries.  Nelson,  seeing  the  manner  in  which 
his  boats  were  fired  upon,  when  they  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  prizes,  became  angry,  and  said, 
he  must  either  send  on  shore  to  have  this  irregular 
proceeding  stopped,  or  send  a  fireship  and  burn 
them.  Half  the  shot  from  the  Tlrekroner,  and 
from  the  batteries  at  Amak,  at  this  time  struck  the 
surrendered  ships,  four  of  which  had  got  dose  to- 
gether: and  the  fire  of  the  English,  in  return,  was 
equally,  or  even  mere  destruetive  to  these  poor 
devoted  Banes.  Nelson,  who  was  as  humane  as 
he  was  brave,  was  shocked  at  this  raassaere,-— -for 
such  he  called  it:  and,  with  a  preseoee  of  mind 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  never  more  signally  dis- 
played than  now,  he  retired  into  the  stern -gallery, 
and  wrote  thus  to  the  Crown  Prince :  '  Vice*Ad- 
miral  Lord  Nelson  has  been  commanded  to  spare 
Denmark,  when  she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of 
defence  which  eovered  her  shores  bat  strack  to  the 


British  flag ;  but  if  the  firing  is  eontinaed  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  he  most  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes 
that  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them. 
The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  sbosld  never 
be  the  enemies,  of  the  English.*  A  wafer  wu 
given  him ;  but  he  ordered  a  candle  to  be  brought 
from  the  cockpit,  and  sealed  the  letter  with  war, 
affixing  a  larger  seal  than  be  OTdinarilv  used. 
'  This,^  said  he,  *  is  no  time  to  appear  horned  simI 
informal . '  Capt.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  who  acted 
as  his  aid-de-camp,  carried  this  letter  with  a  flag 
of  troce.  Meantime,  the  6te  of  the  ririps  ahead, 
and  the  approach  of  the  RamilHes  and  Defeoee, 
from  Sir  Hyde's  division,  which  had  now  worked 
near  enough  to  alarm  the  enemy,  tboogh  not  to  in- 
jure them,  silenced  the  remainder  of  the  Danish 
line  to  the  eastward  of  the  Trekioner.  That  bat- 
tery, however,  continued  its  fire.  This  formidable 
work,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  ships,  which  b«i 
been  destined  to  attack  it,  and  the  inadei)uate  force 
of  Riou*8  little  squadron,  was  comparatively  qoio- 
jured :  towards  the  close  of  the  action  it  had  been 
manned  with  nearly  fifteen  hnndred  men ;  and  the 
intention  of  storming  it,  for  which  every  prepara- 
tion had  been  made,  was  abandoned  as  impraeti- 
cable. 

**  During  Thesiger's  absence,  Nelson  sent  for 
Freemantle,  from  the  Ganges,  and  consulted  with 
htm  and  Foley^  whether  it  was  advisable  to  adnnee, 
with  those  ships  which  had  sustained  least  damage, 
against  the  yet  uninjured  part  of  the  Daoisb  Koe. 
They  were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  beat  tbin? 
which  could  be  done  was,  while  the  wind  centiDoed 
fair,  to  remove  the  fleet  out  of  the  iotrkate  cbao- 
nel,  from  which  it  bad  to  retreat.  In  somewhat 
more  than  half  an  hour  after  Thesiger  had  been 
despatelied,  the  Danish  adjutant-general  Lindholm 
came,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce :  upon  which  the  Tre- 
kroner  ceased  to  fir6,  and  the  action  closed,  ai^ 
four  hour's  continuance.  He  bronght  an  inqoiry 
from  the  prince.  What  was  the  object  of  Nelsoo*! 
note !  The  British  admiral  wrote  in  reply :  *  I^ 
Nelson's  object  in  sending  the  flag  of  troee  wai 
humanity;  he  therefore  consents  that  hostilities 
shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  he 
taken  on-  shore.  And  Lord  Nelfton  will  tike  hii 
prisoners  out  of  the  vessels,  and  bum  or  rtrry  off 
his  prizes  as  he  shall  think  fit.  Lord  Ndsoo, 
with  bumble  duty  to  his  royal  highness  the  prioee, 
will  consider  this  the  greatest  victory  be  has  evo* 
gained,  if  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a  happy  reeos- 
ciliation  and  union  between  his  own  most  grseioes 
sovereign  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  was  despatched  a  seeood 
time  with  the  reply ;  and  the  Danish  a^otast  gene- 
ral waa  referred  to  the  commauder-io-ebief  for  > 
conference  upon  this  overture.  Lindholm  asssot- 
ing  to  this,  proceeded  to  the  London,  which  w« 
riding  at  anchor  (oU  four  milw  offi  tad  NdioBf 
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iosbg  not  one  of  the  critical  moments  which  be 
had  thas  gained,  made  signal  for  his  leading  ships 
to  weigh  in  McoeaBton ;  they  had  the  shoal  to  clear, 
tbey  were  much  crippled,  and  their  course  was 
iinmediateljr  under  the  guns  of  the  Trekroner. 

''The  monarch  led  the  way.  This  ship  had  re* 
ceif ed  8ii*afld-tweiity  shot  between  wind  and  water. 
She  had  not  a  shroud  standing  \  there  was  a  doable- 
beaded  shot  in  the  heart  of  her  foremast,  and  the 
siightest  wind  would  have  sent  e? ery  mast,*  OTsr 
her  side.  The  imminent  danger  from  which  Nel- 
son had  extricated  himself  soon  beeame  apparent : 
the  Mooarch  touched  immediately  upon  a  shoal, 
orer  which  she  was  pushed,  by  the  Ganges  taking 
her  amid  ships;  the-Glatton  went  clear;  but  the 
other  two,  the  Defiance  and  the  Elephant,  grounded 
ftboot  a  mile  from  the  Trekroner,  and  there  re* 
Boioed  fixed  for  many  hours,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  their  wearied  crews.  The  Desir6e 
frigate  also,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  having 
gone,  towards  the  close  of  the  action,  to  assist  the 
BeiioDa,  became  fast  on  the  same  shoal.  Nelson 
left  the  elephant,  soon  after  she  took  the  ground, 
to  fbllow  Ldadholm.  The  heat  of  action  was  over ; 
aod  that  kind  of  feeling  which  the  sarronnding 
Keoe  of  havoc  was  so  well  fitted  to  produce  press- 
ed hearily  opon  his  exhausted  spirits.  The  sky 
had  soddenly  become  overcast ;  white  flags  were 
vaving  from  the  mast-beads  of  so  many  shattered 
^ips :— the  slaughter  had  ceased,  but  the  grief  was 
lo  come ;  for  the  account  of  the  dead  was  not  yet 
lude  op,  and  no  man  could  tell  for  what  friends  he 
loight  have  to  mourn.  The  very  silence,  which 
foil9W8  the  cessation  of  such  a  battle,  becomes  a 
veigbt  opon  the  heart  at  first,  rather  than  a  relief; 
isd,  tboagh  the  work  of  mutual  destruction  was  at 
as  end,  the  Daobrog  was,  at  this  time,  drifting  about 
io  flames;  presently  she  blew  up;  while  our  boats, 
«hich  had  put  off  in  all  directions  to  assist  her, 
vereeodea?oring  to  pick  up  her  devoted  crew,  few 
of  whom  could  be  saved.  The  fate  of  these  men, 
2fter  the  gallantry  which  they  had  displayed,  par- 
ticaiarly  affected  Nelson :  for  there  was  nothing  in 
^n  action  of  that  indignation  against  the  enemy, 
2nd  that  impression  of  retributive  justice,  which 
^t  the  Nile  had  given  a  sterner  temper  to  his  mind, 
^od  a  sense  of  austere  delight,  in  beholding  the 
vengeance  of  which  he  was  the  appointed  minister. 
IV  Danes  were  an  honorable  foe  ;  they  were  of 
^oglish  moald  as  well  as  English  blood ;  and  now 
that  the  battle  had  ceased,  he  regarded  them  rather 
u  brethren  than  as  enemies.     There  was  another 

*  It  would  hare  been  well  if  the  fleet,  ijefore  they  went 
vncier  the  batteries,  had  left  their  spare  spars  moored  out 
Af  rearb  of  shot.  Many  would  have  been  saved  which 
^^re  dmioyed  lying  on  the  booms,  and  the  hurt  done  by 
^htir  iplioiers  would  have  been  saved  also.  Small  craft 
«>old  bare  towed  them  up  when  they  were  required  :  and, 
•Aernieh  an  action,  so  many  must  necessarily  be  wanted, 
^at  if  thoee  which  were  not  in  use  were  wounded,  it  might 
^  have  isadsssd  it  inpossibls  10  rsfit  the  ships. 


reflection,  also,  which  mingled  with  these  melan- 
choly thoughts,  and  predisposed  him  to  receive 
them.  He  was  not  here  master  of  his  own  move- 
ments, as  at  Egypt ;  he  had  won  the  day  by  diso- 
beying his  orders ;  and  in  so  far  ^s  he  had  been 
successful,  had  convicted  the  commander-in-chief 
of  an  error  in  Judgment.  *  Well,*  said  he,  as  he 
left  the  Elephant,  *  I  have  fought  contrary  to  orders, 
and  I  shall  perhaps  be  hanged.  Never  mind  :  let 
them!' 

**  This  was  the  language  of  a  man  who,  while  he 
is  giving  utterance  to  an  uneasy  thought,  clothes  it 
half  in  jest,  because  he  half  repents  that  it  has  been 
disclosed.  His  services  had  been  too  eminent  on 
that  day — his  judgment  too  conspicuous,  his  suc- 
cess too  signal,  for  any  commander,  however  jeal- 
ous of  his  own  authority,  or  envious  of  another's 
merits,  to  express  anything  but  satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  which  Sir  Hyde  heartily  felt,  and  sin- 
cerely expressed.  It  was  speedily  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours ;  that  all  the  prixes  should  be  surren- 
dered, and  the  wounded  Danes  carried  on  shore. 
There  was  a  pressing  necessity  for  this ;  for  the 
Danes,  either  from  too  much  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  their  position,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
channel ;  or,  supposing  that  the  wounded  might  be 
carried  on  shore  during  the  action,  which  was  found 
totally  impracticable  ;  or,  perhaps,  from  the  confu- 
sion which  the  attack  excited,  had  provided  no  sur- 
geons :  so  that  when  our  men  boarded  the  captured 
ships,  they  found  many  of  the  mangled  and  muti- 
lated Danes  bleeding  to  death,  for  want  of  proper 
assistance  ]  a  scene,  of  all  others,  the  most  shock- 
ing to  a  brave  man's  feelings. 

'^  The  boats  of  Sir  Hyde*s  division  were  aotively 
employed  all  night  in  bringing  out  the  prizes,  and 
in  getting  afloat  the  ships  which  were  on  shore. 
At  daybreak.  Nelson,  who  had  slept  in  his  own 
ship,  the  St.  George,  rowed  to  the  JSlephant ;  and 
his  delight  at  finding  her  afloat  seemed  to  give  him 
new  life.  There  he  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  praised 
the  men  for  their  exertions,  and  then  pushed  off*  to 
the  prizes,  which  had  not  yet  been  removed.  The 
Zealand,  seventy -four,  the  last  which  struck,  had 
drifted  on  the  shoal  under  the  Trekroner ;  and  re- 
lying, as  it  seems,  upon  the  protection  which  that 
battery  might  have  aflforded,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge herself  captured  ;  saying,  that  though  it  was 
true  her  flag  was  not  to  be  seen,  her  pennant  was 
still  flying.  Nelson  ordered  one  of  our  brigs  and 
three  long-boats  to  approach  her,  and  rowed  up 
himself  to  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  commodore.  This  officer  proved  to 
be  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
West  Indies ;  so  he  invited  himself  on  board ;  and 
with  that  urbanity,  as  well  as  decision,  which  al- 
ways characterized  him,  urged  his  claim  to  the 
Zealand  so  well,  that  it  was  admitted.  The  men 
from  the  boats  lashed  a  oaUe  round  her  bowsprit, 
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and  the  gun-Tessel  towed  her  away.  It  is  affirmed, 
and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  Danes  felt  more 
pain  at  beholding  this,  than  at  all  their  roisfortones 
on  the  preceding  day :  and  one  of  the  officers, 
Commodore  Steen  Bille,  went  to  the  Trekroner 
battery,  and  asked  the  commander  why  he  had  not 
sunk  the  Zealand,  rather  than  safier  her  thas  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  enemy  ? 

**  This  was,  indeed,  a  moornfui  day  for  Copenha- 
gen !  It  was  Good  Friday ;  but  the  general  agita- 
tion, and  the  mourning  which  was  in  every  house, 
made  all  distinction  of  days  be  forgotten.  There 
were,  at  that  hour,  thousands  in  that  city  who  felt, 
and  more,  perhaps,  who  needed,  the  consolations  of 
Christianity ;  but  few  or  none  who  could  be  calm 
enough  to  think  of  its  observances.  The  English 
were  actively  employed  in  refitting  their  own  ships, 
securing  the  prizes,  and  distributing  the  prisoners ; 
the  Danes,  in  carrying  on  shore  and  disposing  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dead.  It  had  been  a  mur- 
derous action.  Our  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Part  of  this 
slaughter  might  have  been  spared.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  troops  on  board  one  of  our  ships 
asked  where  his  men  should  be  stationed  ?  He  was 
told  that  they  coald  be  of  no  use ;  that  they  were 
not  near  enough  for  musketry,  and  were  not  wanted 
at  the  guns ;  they  had  therefore,  better  go  below, 
This,  he  said,  was  impossible, — it  woald  be  a  dis- 
grace that  could  never  be  wiped  away.  They 
were,  therefore,  drawn  up  upon  the  gangway,  to 
satisfy  this  cruel  point  of  honor ;  and  there,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  annoying  the  enemy  they 
were  mowed  down !  The  loss  of  the  Danes,  inclu- 
ding prisoners,  amounted  to  about  six  thousand. 
The  negotiations,  meantime,  went  on ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Nelson  should  have  an  interview  with 
the  prince  the  following  day.  Hardy  and  Free- 
mantle  landed  with  him.  This  was  a  thing  as  un- 
exampled as  the  other  circumstances  of  the  battle. 
A  strong  guard  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to  the 
palace,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  security  as  of 
honor.  The  populace,  according  to  the  British 
account,  showed  a  mixture  of  admiration,  curiosity, 
and  displeasure,  at  beholding  that  man  in  the  midst 
of  them  who  had  inflicted  such  wounds  upon  Den- 
mark. But  there  were  neither  acclamations  nor 
murmurs.  '  The  people,'  says  a  dane,  *•  did  not 
degrade  themselves  with  the  former,  nor  disgrace 
themselves  with  the  latter :  the  admiral  was  re- 
ceived as  one  brave  enemy  ever  ought  to  receive 
another :— 4ie  was  received  with  respect.*  The 
preHminariee  of  the  negotiation  were  adjusted  at 
this  interview.  During  the  repast  which  followed, 
Nelson,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  his  character,  bore 
willing  testimony  to  the  valor  of  his  foes.  He 
told  the  prince  that  he  had  been  in  a  hundred  and 
£ve  engagements,  but  that  this  was  the  most  tre- 
mendous of  all.  *  The  French,'  he  said,  *  fought 
biavely ;  but  they  cottU  not  have  atood  for  one 


hour  the  fight  winch  the  Danes  had  supported  for 
four.'  He  requested  that  Villemoes  might  be  in* 
troduced  to  him ;  and,  shaking  hands  with  the 
youth,  told  the  prince  that  he  ought  to  be  made  in 
admiral.  The  prinoe  replied ;  *  If,  my  lord,  I  am 
to  make  all  my  brave  officers  admirals,  I  should 
have  no  captains  or  lieutenants  in  my  service.^ 

**  The  sympathy  of  the  Danea  for  their  eounlrjr- 
men,  who  had  Ued  in  their  defence,  was  not  weak- 
ened by  distance  of  time  or  place  in  this  tnstaoee. 
Things  needful  for  the  service,  or  the  comfort  of 
the  wounded,  were  sent  in  profusions  to  the  hospi- 
tals, till  the  superintendents  gave  public  notice 
that  they  could  receive  no  more.  On  the  ihini 
day  aAer  the  action,  the  dead  were  buried  io  the 
naval  charch-yard :  the  ceremony  was  made  aa 
public  and  as  solemn  as  the  occasion  required ;— 
such  a  procession  had  never  before  been  seen  io 
that,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  city.  A  poUic 
monument  was  erected  upon  the  spot  where  the 
slain  were  gathered  together.  A  subscription  tss 
opened  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  for  the  relief  of 
the  snfiferers,  and  coUectiooa  in  aid  of  it  na<le 
throughout  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom.  This 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  was  made  viih 
circumstances  which  gave  it  full  effect.  A  mooa- 
ment  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  sar- 
mounted  by  the  Danish  colors ;  young  maidens, 
dressed  in  white,  stood  round  it,  with  either  on^ 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  or  the  widow 
and  orphans  of  some  one  who  had  falleo ;  a  snits- 
ble  oration  was  delivered  from  the  pnlpit,aod  psiri- 
otic  hymns  and  songs  were  afVerward  performed 
Medals  were  distributed  to  all  the  officers  and  to  the 
men  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  Poets  ard 
painters  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  a  ba(t!e. 
which,  disastrous  as  it  was,  had  yet  been  honorable 
to  their  country ;  some,  with  pardonable  eophistrj, 
represented  the  advantage  of  the  day  as  oo  their 
own  side.  One  writer  discovered  a  more  curioos. 
but  less  disputable  ground  of  satiafactioo,  io  the 
reflection,  that  Nelson,  as  may  be  inferred,  from 
his  name,  was  of  Danish  descent,  and  bis  actions, 
therefore,  the  Dane  argued,  were  attributable*  td 
Danish  valor." 


SADDENED  MU8INGS. 

Th(>rc  is  a  time,  v^hcn  thoughts  unsoti^lit 
Wiil  rash  athwRrt  the  busy  lireavt. 

And  menorios  of  days  gone  by 
Will  rob  the  bosom  of  its  rest. 

When  Time  has  shed  his  honored  frost. 
In  silvery  whiteness  on  the  head, 

When  youth's  rivacily  is  lost 
And  lightsome  hours,  Alf,  all  hare  iled : 

EVn  then  will  memVy  bring  m  bark 
To  days  when  all  was  light  and  gay, 
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When  rang  the  lavgb,  in  merry  8|M»rtt 
Aod  hearts  were  bright  as  aummer*«  dny. 

And  aa  we  Uiink,  a  aigh  will  rise. 
And  beare  our  aaddeo'd  breast  with  psin, 

A  si|h,  to  ibink  Life's  lightest  joya 
Will  ne'er  return  to  us  again. 

TOM  MOORE,  JR. 


THE  FALSE  HEIR. 
JAMES'  LAST  NOVEL.* 

We  say  James*  laat^  but  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  before  this  notice  sees  the  light.  Harper 
mil  Brothers  will  have  another  in  the  press  from 
this  erer  beginning, — never  ending, — and,  we  may 
add,  always  welcome  and  agreeable  writer.    James' 
niiod  ifl  a  perfect  Kaleidescope.     He  has  only  to 
give  it  a  shake,  and  immediately  spring  forth  new 
and  beautiful  forms  and  combinations, — dazzling 
'^  reader  with  the  prismatic  hues  of  his  imagina- 
t.on,  and  the  rich  variety  of  his  ever  ready  inven- 
tiuo.   If  not  the  greatest  of  living  English  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  he  is  certainty  in   same  respects 
eqoal,  if  not  superior  to  any  or  all,  who  aspire  to 
thit  eminent  position.     There  is  a  quiet  simplicity 
sad  pleasant  familiarity  about  him,  which  spell- 
Mwbthe  reader  in  spite  of  himself, — and  we  might 
idd,  in  spite  of  a  rather  wearisome  noonotony  in 
t-'e  style,  which  frequently  characterises  the  pages 
'>^  this  industrions  and  persevering  writer.     Nor 
'•s  this  the  only  fault  of  James.     He  is  sometimes 
tt  careless  in  composition,  as  to  make  it  deeply  to 
^  regretted,  that  his  works  are  not  odener  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  elaboration,  before  they 
m  ushered  into  the  world.     With  a  more  frequent 
<i»of  the  retrenching  and  polishing  instruments  ero- 
I-^oved  in  literary  fabrication,  there  is  no  doubt 
''Ii2t  his  works  would  make  a  more  lasting  im- 
pression and  stand   a  better  chance  of  escaping 
that  oblivious    maelstrom  which    is  destined  to 
swallow  op  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  works 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  generations.     We 
iike  James  very  much,  nevertheless,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  more  attaches  us  to  him,  than  his 
]0T3riab)e  regard  to  the  interests  of  sound  morality 
^d  Christian  virtue.    The  reader  is  in  no  danger, 
vheo  treading  the  flowery  paths  he  spreads  before 
him,  of  boiog  struck  at.  Or  poisoned  by  the  coiled 
^d  insidious  serpent  ef  skeptical  or  epicurean  phi- 
losophy.   The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Bulwer. 

The  work  before  us,  if  not  the  very  best,  is  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  thrilling  and  interesting  of 
ill  his  productions.  The  story  is  well  conceived — 
the  characters  skilfully  drawn,  and  the  denouement 
^ourably  contrived.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  unfor- 
tunate that  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pcnonages  in  the  dramatis  persona^  (always  ex- 
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oepling  the  high  sealed  and  lovely  Julie  D*  Ar- 
tonne,)  should  have  been  a  little  infected  with  cer- 
tain peccadilloes,  which  nothing  but  the  highest 
coenteractive  qualities  could  have  redeemed  from 
overshadowing  infamy : — and  yet  so  true  it  is,  that 
in  the  estimation  of  human  character,  a  balance  is 
generally  strack,  which  gives  credit  for  exalted  vir- 
tues, though  certain  dark  stains  are  perceived  in 
the  back  ground  of  the  picture.  Jean  Marais  is 
in  many  respects  a  very  loose  fellow,  but  he  devel- 
opes  so  many  fine  and  noble  qualities,  that  we  are 
irreaistibly  impelled  to  overlook,  or  extenuate  bis 
flagrant  oflfenees.  The  author  is  in  one  respect  a 
genuine  English  aristocrat.  He  seems  to  enter- 
tain a  mortal  dislike  to  the  intermingling  of  patri- 
cian and  plebian  blood,  and,  if  you  ever  discover  in 
any  of  his  novels  that  there  is  some  danger  at  the 
beginning,  of  a  mistake  in  this  respect  by  a  union  of 
unequal  grade  of  the  sexes,  he  is  certain  at  the  close 
to  pot  matters  to  rights,  and  to  assert  the  claims  of 
the  genuine  blood  at  some  risk  of  overthrowing  evi- 
dence, and  discrediting  very  strong  circumstances. 
Without  going  into  an  analysis  of  the  "  False  Heir," 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  some  extracts  from 
the  work,  which  we  flatter  ourselves  will  strike  the 
reader  as  favorably  as  they  certainly  impressed  us. 

FtRST   INSPIRATION   OF   LOVE. 

''His  feelings  were  certainly  strange;  for,  as 
we  have  said,  a  new  world  had  opened  to  him,  a 
world  of  sensations  altogether  fresh.  It  seemed  as 
if  that  one  day  had  given  him  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  life.  It  was  one  of  those  changes  of  exis- 
tence which  affect  men  of  eager  and  energetic  cha- 
racter almost  always  suddenly.  Up  to  that  morn- 
ing, his  life  had  been  comparatively  merely  animal : 
the  intellect  had  been  awake,  it  is  true,  to  think,  to 
reason,  to  act;  it  was  the  soul  that  had  slept — ^the 
soul,  whose  task  is  to  feel.  His  existence  had 
been  that  of  the  chrysalis ;  but  now  one  gleam  of 
summer  sunshine  had  burst  the  cold  hdsk  around 
him,  and  the  light  creature  of  air  had  put  forth  her 
wings,  never  to  sheath  them  again  on  this  side  of 
the  tomb.  Oh,  beautiful  symbol  of  the  Greeks ! 
how  well  dost  thou  represent  man*s  agitated  spirit, 
fluttering,  wandering  from  hour  to  hour,  seeking 
thy  honeyed  food  from  all  the  bright  things  of  God ; 
yet  frail  and  delicate  as  the  flowers  on  which  thou 
rested,  wounded  by  a  touch,  defaced  by  a  drop  of 
rain,  blown  hither  and  thither  by  a  breath  of  wind, 
crushed  by  the  first  wintry  storm!  Oh,  beautiful 
symbol  of  the  Greeks,  thou  art  indeed  too  sadly 
like  the  soul  !'* 

THB  FLOWIR  OF  LOTS. 

"  Never  did  the  flower  of  love,  which,  frail  and 
delicate  as  it  looks,  will  grow  up  amid  storm  and 
tempest,  and  bud  and  blossom,  how  fairly  and  how 
often,  amid  wintry  desolation,  never  did  the  flower 
of  love  first  rise  under  a  warmer  or  more  genial 
sunshine,  with  a  promise  of  a  brighter  and  a  faiier 
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stimmer.  But  it  may  be  often  remarked,  tbat,  when 
it  comes  forth  under  such  favorable  circumstanees, 
when  an  unseasonable  warmth  nurses  it  from  the 
ground,  and  everything  promises  it  a  fair  and  happy 
season,  the  flower  seldom  lives  to  cast  its  petals 
and  to  change  to  fruit.  Either,  sickly  and  delicate 
in  itself,  it  fades  speedily ;  or  else  it  withers  in  the 
fire  of  the  sunshine  in  which  it  was  bom ;  or  else 
some  summer-day  tempest  comes  upon  it  with  thun- 
der and  with  hail,  and  beats  the  broken  blossom  to 
the  earth  from  which  it  rose.  Seldom,  very  sel- 
dom, does  it  live  long ;  but,  if  it  does,  it  affords  to 
08  human  beings  one  of  the  few  bright  proofs  that 
we  have  of  such  a  thing  as  happiness  being  possi- 
ble upon  earth." 

THE   LOYK   OP  THE   TOUHG. 

**The  love  of  boys  and  girls  is  an  object  on 
which  gray-bearded  men  vent  much  spleen  and 
scorn ;  but  depend  upon  it,  reader,  where  it  exists 
in  reality,  it  is  the  sweetest  thing  that  ever  life 
knows ;  it  is  the  violet  of  our  short  year  of  exis- 
tence. The  rose  is  beautiful,  richer  in  hues,  full  of 
perfume  and  brightness,  as  she  flaunts  her  gay  bo- 
som in  the  ardent  sun  of  June :  but  give  me  the 
violet,  the  dear  early  violet,  that  scents  with  her 
odorous  breath  the  air  of  unconfirmed  spring;  the 
soft,  the  timid  violet,  retreating  from  the  gaze  with 
her  blue  eye  cast  down ;  the  first  sweet  child  of  the 
sweetest  season,  the  tenderest,  the  gentlest  of  all 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  emblem  of  earnest  and 
innocent  affection. 

*'  No,  there  is  nothing  like  it !  In  all  af\er  years 
we  may  lay  our  band  upon  what  joy  we  will — ^pure 
and  innocent  it  must  be,  to  bear  the  comparison  for 
a  meroent—'bot  I  say,  we  may  lay  our  hand  upon 
what  }oy  we  will  in  after  existence,  we  shall  never 
find  anything  on  the  earth  like  the  first  flower  of 
the  heart." 

WANDERING   LdVEllS. 

"  They  went  out  together,  the  lover  and  the  be- 
loved— so  yoong,  so  very  young,  to  feel  such  emo- 
tions, and  yet  experiencing  them  strongly,  deeply, 
tnrly,  with  no  difference  between  their  sensations 
and  those  of  manhood^s  love,  except  the  purity  of 
early  youth.  They  wandered  on,  they  saw  beauti- 
ful scenes,  they  heard  the  sweet  sounds  of  evening, 
they  gazed  upon  the  glowing  sky,  and,  drinking  in 
from  the  cup  of  Nature  deep  and  congenial  draughts 
of  Heaven^s  own  poetry,  they  lived  for  a  brief 
space  in  that  dreamy  enjoyment  in  which  theie  is 
no  current  of  thought,  no  distinctness  of  idea,  but 
that  mere  sensation  of  enjoyment  which  perhaps 
may  approach  near  to  the  happiness  of  an  after 
state,  when  all  the  glory  of  God  shall  give  full 
fruition  to  the  unfettered  souls  of  the  blessed. 

They  were  seated  side  by  side  upon  a  fragment 
of  basaltic  rock,  with  a  wild  ash-tree  waving  its 
feathery  branches  above  their  heads,  the  giant  moun- 


gorgeoos  setting  of  a  summer  day^s  sua,  flooding 
with  rosy  light  the  glowing  sky  before  them,  the 
sparkling  stream  glistening  in  the  valley  beaeath, 
love  in  their  hearts  and  tranquillity  allaroand,  when 
Julians  father  approached,  seeing  them  before  he 
was  seen,  and  looking  upon  them  with  the  miogiiag 
tenderness  of  memory  and  hope.  When  they  did 
notice  him,  neither  of  them  moved,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  that  shunned  the  eye  of 
those  whom  they  reverenced.  Julie  held  cot  her 
hand  to. her  father  as  be  came  near,  asking,  *  Is  not 
this  beautiful  V  and  replying,  with  more  than  oae 
meaning  in  his  words,  he  said, '  Beautiful  indeed, 
my  dear  child ." 

^'  Monsieur  d^Artonne  sat  down  beside  them,  ud 
gazed  in  silence  for  several  minutes  over  the  pros- 
pect. At  length  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  it  is 
only  to  his  breast  of  yoothfol  innocence,  that  such 
moments  bring  enjoyment  unmingled  with  regret. 
Each  step,  that  man  takes  forward  in  life,  rramples 
down  some  flower ;  and,  when  he  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  around  him,  he  must  needs  give  a  tear 
to  all  which  those  footsteps  have  destroyed." 

MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  RAILROinS. 

"  Why  should  there  not  be  railroads  in  erery- 
thing  1  through  time  and  space,  as  well  as  from 
London  to  Manchester^— across  the  waste  of  his- 
tory, and  across  the  desert  of  Suez — along  the  high- 
way of  politics  (with  one  door  always  locked,  as 
on  the  road  to  Bath,)  and  pierced  through  tlie  b&id 
depths  of  science  (with  tunnels  as  deep  and  aa  badly 
lighted  as  any  between  Devizes  and  Bristol,  or 
Liege  and  Cologne)  1  Why  should  there  not  be 
railroads  in  everything  t  In  truth,  reader,  are  there 
not? 

*^  Ob  yes ;  the  moral  follows  the  material  in  sc* 
cele rated  speed ;  and  we  drive  over  roada— along 
which  we  once  crept,  observing  everything  as  »e 
went— rat  the  railway  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour; 
seeing  nothing  but  the  station  from  which  we  start, 
and  the  terminus  at  which  we  arrive. 

"  Jump  in,  reader,  and  away  !  We  are  hoond 
for  Paris ;  the  distance  is  only  three  hundred  mdes, 
and  you  shall  be  there  in  a  minute.'' 

TRUE   ANP   DKTOTBD    LOTS. 

"  *I  care  not,  Julie,'  replied  Francis  de  Langy; 
'  so  that  you  are  mine,  and  I  am  always  with  yoo. 
to  protect,  to  cherish,  to  support  you,  I  cannot  think 
that  there  can  be  any  situation  in  life  which  would 
not  have  its  happiness  for  us.  Indeed,  Juliet  m- 
deed,  there  seems  a  strange  sort  of  satiafaftiom 
which  I  cannot  account  for,  in  having  the  opporta- 
nity  of  loving  so  dearly  as  I  lowe  you  amid  dan- 
gers, and  difficulties,  and  anxieties.  Whfn  1 
thought  I  should  lose  you,  then  all  was  dark  and 
terrible  indeed ;  but  now  that  you  arc  mine— ^w- 
tainly  mine — that  blessing  seems  to  be  donUy  sweet, 
from  its  contrast  with  all  that  is  taking  place  aroopi) 


tains  of  Aovergne  stretching  blue  upon  the  left,  the  us.    Come  what  may,  oar  mutaal  dfectioo  shall 
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gaard  as  against  aoitows  sach  as  others  feel,  and, 
oat  of  the  difficoUies  and  dangers  that  snrround  os, 
we  shall  gather  materials  for  happiness ;  as  I  have 
heard  my  ancle  say,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fro- 
zen xooe  reader  their  warm  cabins  impenrioas  to 
(he  cold  wintry  blast,  by  covering  them  thickly  with 
the  snow  itself.' 

"  So  reasons  youth ;  ay,  reader,  and  it  reasons 
jQstly  too ;  for  those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to 
have  loved  truly  and  well,  will  recollect  that,  under 
the  touch  of  sorrow — which  every  one,  more  or 
less,  is  destined  to  feel — the  tender  and  the  true 
afection  has  baroed  out  with  brighter  lustre  from 
the  dark  things  that  surround  it.  All  ordinary 
stones  we  back  with  tinsel ;  we  set  the  diamond 
opoo  black :  the  lighter  affections  may  gleam  with 
borrowed  rays  from  the  glittering  things  of  pros- 
perity; troe  love,  the  beacon  of  life,  shines  most 
brilliantly  in  the  darkest  night.  Julie,  too,  felt  that 
it  vas  so ;  and,  with  such  words  and  anticipations 
of  the  fotare,  gathering  firmness  from  each  other, 
thej  rode  on,  till  at  length  they  reached  the  place 
of  their  rendezvous,  and  there  dismounted  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  count.'' 

LOYl's  EMOTIONS  IlfDCSCRIBABLC. 

**  Where  is  the  artist  who  could  ever  paint  a 

cataract !  They  may  represent  the  white  expanse 

of  falling  water,  the  foam,  the  rocks,  the  spray ; 

bat  where  is  the  motion  ?  where  is  the  rush  of  the 

torrent,  the  ever-changing  glistening  of  the  dashing 

stream,  the  life— the  busy  and  tumultuous  life—of 

iheqoick  waves  1  It  has  never  yet  been  done;  and 

tlKse  who  attempt  to  convey  by  description  mo- 

ments  of  eager  and  tumultuous  joy,  such  as  Francis 

k  Lugy  and  Jalie  d'Artonne  knew  at  that  mo- 

oiCDt,  will  likewise  fail  in  conveying  aught  but  a 

cold,  inaniaiate  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  eager  question,  the  rapid  reply,  tho  look  of 

lore,  the  paose  of  enjoyment,  the  pressure  of  the 

haod,  the  sigh  of  obtrusive  memory,  the  anxious 

eeaoning  of  each  feature  to  see  if  time  has  inflicted 

BO  injury,  the  thoosand  nameless  shades  of  expres- 

«on  upon  the  fiice,  the  varying  tones,  the  words 

QDderstood  and  answered  ere  half  spoken,  and  the 

confused  and  agitated  emotions,  gushing,  as  from 

^  foQQtain,  from  the  heart  of  love— these  defy  de- 

'cnptioa,  and  leave  the  pen  or  the  tongue  all  power- 
less." 

BUKDirKSS   Iir  THE   PKRCKPTIOIT  OF  CRIMB. 

"These  tidings  were  too  true;  poor  Jean  Ma- 
ais  had  been  tried  and  condemned  with  very  little 
<icUy,  sod  it  most  be  acknowledged  that  the  sen- 
lence  of  his  judges  was  just.  It  is  true  that  he 
J^  condemned,  for  that  which  he  did  not  himself 
Wiere  to  be  a  crime,  for  there  are  particular  per- 
•oDs  whose  ninds  are  so  eoostitnted  by  nature,  or 
MTe  been  so  twisted  by  cireamstances,  as  to  render 
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them  insusceptible  of  the  idea  of  any  law  but  that 
code  which  they  form  for  themselves.  If  this  be 
a  vice,  1  am  afraid  all  the  world  are  more  or  less 
tainted  with  it,  for  we  shall  very  seldom  find  our 
appreciation  of  crimes  and  delinquencies  either  al- 
together conformable  to  the  laws  of  our  country  or 
to  the  laws  of  God.  A  man  grievoasly  insulted  by 
another,  knocks  him  down  and  beats  him  heartily. 
All  this  is  quite  contrary  to  law,  and  yet  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  find  any  one  who,  in  his  heart,  would 
pronouoce  him  culpable.  In  greater  things,  alas, 
it  is  the  same ;  and  each  man  picks  out  of  the  great 
mass  of  offences  his  own  little  store  of  reserva- 
tions, which  he  thinks  very  justifiable,  though  harsh 
legislators  have  condemned  them." 

MOBAL   AMD   SOCIAL  KPIDCMICS. 

"  As  diseases  and  plagues  affecting  the  body  are 
generally  diffused  over  the  whole  world,  at  particu- 
lar periods,  each  country  suffering,  in  its  degree, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  so  moral  pestilences  and 
social  maladies  are  equally  epidemic,  and  we  find, 
at  particular  epochs,  almost  all  countries  suffering 
from  them  alike.  Indeed  a  curious  historical  table 
might  be  made,  showing,  in  parallel,  the  vices  and 
follies  of  each  particular  epoch,  with  their  modifi- 
cations in  various  countries ;  the  military  madness 
of  one  period,  the  sanguinary  fury  of  another ;  the 
bloody  fever  of  civil  wars  appearing  in  its  season 
over  the  whole  world ;  the  licentious  scabies  spread- 
ing abroad  in  another ;  the  spasms  of  fanaticism, 
the  atony  of  infidelity,  the  St.  Vitus'  dance  of 
levity,  and  the  delirium  tremens  of  revolution,  fol- 
lowing each  other  periodically,  and  affisctiog  the 
whole  frame  of  society." 

MISBRIBS   or   THB   LAW's  DBLAY. 

*'  It  was  now,  as  the  reader,  if  he  have  computed 
exactly,  will  know,  the  early  spring  of  the  year, 
before  the  sun  has  made  any  great  progress,  ere 
the  days  have  lengthened  or  become  warm.  He 
had  passed  the  evening  in  the  place,  so  happily  and 
poetically,  named  the  Salle  de  Pas  perdus,  the  Hall 
of  Lost  Steps,  where  the  suiters  in  causes  tried 
before  the  parliament  were  accustomed  to  waste 
the  weary  hours  of  expectation,  ere  their  causes 
came  on  for  hearing.  He  had  found  some  little 
matter  for  interest  in  watching  various  persons,  as 
they  paced  up  and  down  from  one  end  of  that  long 
stone-paved  hall  to  the  other ;  and  many  was  the 
dark,  many  the  sad  history,  which  he  thought  be 
could  trace  upon  those  sad  and  care-worn  counte- 
nances. Now,  went  by  a  man  advanced  in  life, 
with  a  pale  face  and  shrunken  features,  and  a  hag- 
gard eye,  bent,  sightless,  upon  the  ground,  while 
the  thread-bare  coat,  the  ill-washed  collar  and  ruf- 
fles, the  black-hilted  sword,  worn  white  at  the  edges 
of  the  sheath,  spoke  that  fiercest  kind  of  poverty 
which  fastens  on  the  well-born  and  the  well-bred. 
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and  sucks  the  hearf  8  blood  with  the  mouth  of  a 
vampire.  Speechless,  silent,  mournful,  he  walked 
along,  the  ever-bitter  presence  of  his  own  despair 
shutting  out  from  his  sight  all  other  object.  Then 
came  a  more  angry  kind  of  grief,  one  roused  into 
rage  by  loss,  and  disappointment,  and  delay,  with 
an  irregular  step,  an  eye  generally  cast  down,  but 
raised  at  the  sound  of  every  opening  door,  hands 
clinched  with  twitching,  with  convulsive  eagerness, 
and  lips  muttering  the  reproach  and  curse;  he  took 
the  accustomed  walk  of  the  long-expectant  suiter. 
Then  came  the  widowed  mother  and  her  stripling 
SOD,  looking  in  vain  for  their  denied  inheritance, 
with  meek,  sad  countenances,  and  often  tearful 
eyes  ;  she  in  sad  communion  with  her  own  painful 
thoughts,  he  grieving  for  himself  and  her,  and  stri- 
ving to  win  her  from  her  gloomy  reveries  by  idle 
prattle,  that  only  rendered  them  more  bitter  and 
more  deep.  Ever  and  anon,  however,  would  pass: 
by  the  fluttering  advocate,  with  his  conceited  air  ef 
conscious  importance;  or  the  successful  litigant, 
smiling  and  chattering,  and  taking  snuff  from  his 
gold  box ;  or  the  smooth  attorney,  mocking  the  vic- 
tims of  the  law  with  spfl  soothings  and  insincere 
consolations ;  or  the  grim  notary  and  greffier,  the 
executioners  of  many  a  hard  decree.  It  was  a  sad, 
an  humbling,  a  despairing  scene ;  and,  as  the  day 
drew  towards  a  close,  the  dropping  sound  of  rain, 
fast  falling  from  the  far  projecting  caves,  was  heard 
between  the  intervals  of  steps,  while  the  light  grew 
dim  and  gray  under  the  heavy  clouds  that  covered 
the  skies,  rendering  the  aspect  of  the  whole  more 
melancholy.** 

DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   KNOWLEDGE   AND    EXPE- 
RIENCE. 

^^  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  strange  that  men  in 
years  always  attribute  to  long  life  the  gift  of  ex- 
perience ;  they  think  that  knowledge  must  be  gained 
by  time,  and  are  always  convinced  themselves  that, 
just  according  to  the  period  they  have  lived  in  the 
world,  must  be  their  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  younger  than 
themselves. 

**  But  so  it  is,  and  perhaps  it  is  very  natu- 
ral, for  they  have  no  gauge  by  which  to  measure 
the  amount  of  what  others  have  acquired  but 
that  which  they  have  acquired  themselves ;  and 
thus  the  good  Abbe  Arnoux,  simply  because  lie  had 
seen  more  than  sixty  years,  fancied  that  he  had  in- 
finitely more  experience  than  Francis  de  Langy, 
who  had  nut  seen  twenty,  forgetting  that  the  ouly 
serviceable  experience  is  derived  from  an  acquain- 
tance with  men,  and  things,  and  events,  and  not 
from  hours,  or  months,  or  years ;  so  that  many  a 
one  is  a  child  at  seventy,  and  many  a  man,  full 
grown  in  intellect  and  old  in  experience,  has  not  a 
gray  hair  on  his  head." 


BRITISH  OPPRESSION. 

BT  WILLIAM  GLAND  BOUBNS. 

Elizabeth  Day,  (a  girl  of  17.)  "  I  don't  go  to 
Sunday  School.  The  truth  is,  we  are  confined  bad 
enough  on  week  days,  and  want  to  walk  about  oo 
Sundavs.  I  canH  read  at  all.  Jesus  Christ  vas 
Adam's  son,  and  they  nailed  him  on  a  tree.''— £ri- 
dence  before  the  Commissioners  on  the  Emjdoy- 
ment  of  Children ;  Mines  and  Collieries. 

Ann  Eggley^  (aged  18.)  "I  have  heard  of 
Christ  performing  miracles,  but  I  don't  know  what 
sort  of  things  they  were.  He  died  by  their  poar- 
ing  fire  and  brimstone  down  his  throat.  I  think  I 
once  did  hear  that  he  was  nailed  to  a  cross.  Three 
times  ten  make  twenty.  There  are  fourteen  mooths 
in  a  year,  but  I  don't  know  how  many  weeks 
there  are." — lb. 

Edmund  Kushay,  (a  boy.)  **Mr.  Milner  ei- 
amined  this  boy,  and  found  on  his  body  from  34 
to  26  wounds.  His  posteriors  and  loins  were 
beaten  almost  to  a  jelly  ;  his  head,  which  was  al- 
most cleared  of  hair  on  the  scalp,  had  the  marks 
of  many  old  wounds  upon  it,  which  had  healed  up; 
one  of  the  bones  in  one  arm  was  broken  below  ihe 
elbow,  and,  from  appearances,  seemed  to  have  beeo 
so  for  some  time." — lb. — Kennedy,  App.,  pt-  ii» 
p.  218,  ^  260-3. 

"  One  of  the  most  disgnsting  sights  I  have  ever 
seen,"  says  a  sub-commissioner, "  was  that  of  youog 
females,  dressed  like  boys  in  trowsers,  crawling  on 
all  fours,  with  belts  around  their  waists  and  chaiiu 
passing  between  their  lege,  at  Hnnshelf  Bank, 
Holmfirth,  New  Mills,  and  other  places." — Ib.—Sif- 
mensi  Report,  ^  iii,  et  seq ;  App.,  pt.  i,pp.  181-2. 

Overlooker  examined.  "  Walks  round  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand ;  if  a  child  is  drowsy  orer  bis 
work,  touches  that  child  on  the  shoulder,  and  \^^ 
it  to  an  iron  cistern  full  of  water.  He  then  takes 
the  child  by  the  feet,  heedless  of  sex,  and  dips  it 
overhead  in  the  cistern,  and  sends  it  back  to  work. 
•    •    •     •    Have  a  vast  Dumber  of  cripples,  some 

fVom  losing  their  limbs,  some  from  standing  too 
long^  Begins  with  a  pain  in  the  ankles ;  after  that 
they  ask  to  sit  down,  bat  they  must  not.  Then 
they  are  weak  in  the  knee ;  then  knock-knccJ ;  then 
their  feet  turn  out;  they  become  splay-footed, 
and  their  ankles  become  as  big  as  my  fist."— t'n- 
dence  on  the  Employment  of  Children  infactortcf 

Mr,  Thomas  Daniel,  examined,  *  *  *  . 
"  I  consider  them  to  be  constantly  in  a  slate  of  griet, 
though  some  of  them  cannot  shed  tears."— /&• 

"  No  one  has  before  entered  my  cellar  lo-daj, 
except  the  officer,  and  he  took  my  last  shilling  ^"' 
taxes. — Glory  and  shame  of  England,  vol.  i,p- 1-*'* 

Is  this  in  England's  favored  Isle, 

Which  boasts  her  peerless  light  and  law, 

Whose  starving  children  perish,  while 
Whole  nations  thence  eiistence  draw  T 

Where  thrones  are  set  with  starry  gema. 

And  babes  are  bora  to  diadeins, 
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And  {lomp  and  power,  wiih  glittering  show, 
Around  the  bails  of  grandeur  throw 
A  dazzling  sc4>ne  of  richest  ray. 
Where  parasites  can  sport  and  play  ? 

Can  ihig  be  England^  u  hence  they  fling 

0*er  the  whole  earlh  a  gorgeous  sheen. 
Around  v^hose  standard  millions  cling. 

And  on  whose  fiat  nations  lean  ? 
—Whose  ttironedona  sprewls  from  sun  to  aun, 
And  when  the  orb  of  day  has  run 
Through  half  his  course— seen  glory  here, — 
Sbines  there  to  dry  a  nation's  tear  ? 
—Whose  mnsier-iipiriis  seal  the  doom 
Of  Freedom*  in  her  youngest  bloom. 
Or  with  a  single  word  can  free 
Theditflant  istlands  of  the  sea? 
—England  !  whose  throbbing  puUe  can  beat 
And  lay  earth*A  riches  at  her  leet, 
Yet  9purns  her  children  from  her  sight 
To  1-jy  them  down  in  sorrow's  night ! 

Is  this  your  freedom,  Taunted  Isle  ! 

Where  slave$  may  never  touch  your  shores — 
Where  legal  freedom  rears  a  pile 

Of  terror-trophies  at  your  doors  T 
And  by  the  strongest  arm  of  law 
Strikes  the  repining  soul  with  awe, 
Orgtills  the  kneeling  wretch  with  chains, 
Wbose  linWs  corrosive  are  his  gains? 
—Tell  roe,  fa  freedom  ruling  there, 
Wliere  royal  peers  reject  the  prayer. 
Baptized  in  scalding  tears  of  pain, 
And  offered  up  for  years  in  vain  ? 
—While  empty  titles  drain  the  gold 
For  pampered  minions,  there  enrolled 
Among  the  favVites  of  the  Crown, 
Whose  songa  the  groans  of  millions  drown  7 

Call  ye  thai  Freedom,  sage  or  peer, 

Which,  *nealh  the  mask  of  Freedom's  name, 
Constructs  a  dread  Prorrustean  bier 

Of  sin  and  sorrow,  woe  and  shame, 
On  which  a  million  spirits  he, 
In  tearless;  grief  to  groan  and  die  ? 
While  splendid  vilfany  can  roll 
Its  proud  oppression  on  the  soul, 
And  c^t  around  its  iron  bed 
The  lone  penumbra  of  the  dead  ? 

Thousands  have  breathed,  and  toiled,  and  died 

Not  lived,  but  dragged  existence  on — 
Sprung  up  to  pour  their  crimson  tide, 

To  swell  the  grandeur  of  the  throne ; 
For  your  philosophy  profound, 
At  last,  an  alchemy  has  found. 
By  which  your  children's  blood  and  tears. 
Refined  for  just  a  thousand  years. 
Give  gold,  which  daily  now  ye  draw 
Through  crucibles  of  British  law — 
Then,  proudly  vaunting  of  your  trust, 
Ye  turn  the  skeleton  to  dust : 
And  \»ith  the  gold  ye  thus  obtain, 
From  some  half-flowing,  weakening  vein. 
Ye  pamper  ?ampyres,  lords  and  knaves, 
And  build  rich  tombs  to  mark  their  graves, 
Or  with  magnificence  can  rear 

Some  costly  pile  for  folly's  praise— 
W'ring  gems  and  jewels  for  a  peer. 

Or  spend  a  million,for  a  chaise ! 

Go,  see  yon  puling,  crawling  worm. 
Goaded  and  stuog  with  lash  and  tboog — 


Is  that  a  fair,  immortal  germ. 

Which,  like  an  enrlh-worm,  creeps  along? 
Wretched  and  crippled,  he  must  pay 
The  tax  of  life,  and  die  away — 
Nor  feel  one  taw  of  gladness'  beam. 
Nor  l«ike  one  draught  of  pleasure's  stream. 
Nor  learn  one  thonghl  beyond  the  {.''oi-'«iii 
Whirh  m»kes  his  life  a  living  tomb, 
Nor  feel  on»*  sorrow  Ichvp  his  brcHsl, 
To  niuke  hiin  know  his  hiv'h  behest  — 
But  breathes,  and  toils,  and  siarvfs.  and  fclghs. 
Reclines  in  r:tg$,  and  gro«ins,  and  dies. 

See!  ye  have  dried  the  t^octul  stream, 
Of  which  they  never  eVn  may  dream. 
And  made  the  world  of  Hpirii  lie 
A  thirsty  sand  WHftie,  drear  and  diy  ! 
Y'e  scfHir^e  your  sons  wiih  daring  hands. 

Ye  catiMe  the  burdens  which  tliey  bear— 
Ye  tnx  their  labor,  reason,  lands. 

Aye  }  tax  the  fetters  which  they  wear; 
And  with  your  power  ye  enMamp 

The  pallid  brow  of  him  who  clings 
Around  your  feet,  and  heedless  tramp 

On  human  furmn,  like  slimy  things ! 
Aei0.  Forik,  Jtdy  4M,  1643. 
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DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON  ALLSTON,  ESQ. 

The  pen  and  pencil  of  this  elegant  writer  and  eminent 
painter  are  now  fallen  from  his  hand  forever.  He  died,  at 
his  residence  in  Cam!>ridgc,  Massachusetts,  on  Saturday, 
the  8th  July  last.  He  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  several 
years,  but  his  decease  was  entirely  unexpected,  even  to  his 
family. 

The  genius  and  inspired  productions  of  this  gifted  .ind 
ripe  scholar  and  artist  demand  a  lofty  notice,  one  far  aliove 
our  accomplishment,  even  had  we  the  time  and  materials 
for  the  undertaking.  As  we  have  neither  o(  these,  and  can- 
not let  the  opportunity  pass  without  some  tribute  to  his 
memory,  we  lake  the  following  from  the  New-York  "Tri- 
bune.** A  review  of  his  works  and  life,  from  some  one  of  the 
able  pens  of  the  State  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  adoption,  will 
find  a  welcome  to  our  pages. 

**  Mr.  Allston  stood  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  Pain- 
ters of  his  time.  He  was  a  nali\'e  of  South  Carolina,  and 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1796,  having  spent  his  prepar- 
atory term,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  distinguished  even  then  in  both 
the  fields  of  his  subsequent  lofty  fame,  and  being,  smitten 
with  the  love  of  Painting,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  natu- 
ral  genius,  embarked  for  London  in  1801,  with  a  brother 
artist,  and  spent  some  three  years  as  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  which  West  was  then  President.  In  1804,  he 
went  with  Vnnderlyn  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  Returning  to  America  in  1609,  he 
married,  at  Boston,  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  and  in 
1811  sailed  again  for  England.  His  reputation  was  now 
well  established,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  picture 
of  the  *  Dead  Man  raised  by  Elisha's  Bones'  gained  from 
the  British  Institution,  where  the  most  famous  artists  of  the 
world  were  his  competitors,  the  prize  of  two  hundred  gui- 
neas ;  the  picture  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  $3,500.  In  1813.  just  after  his 
own  recovery  from  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  wife  cast  him  into  the  deepest  depression 
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and  melancholy.  In  1817,  he  accompanipd  Leslie  to  Paris, 
and  in  1818,  returned  to  his  native  land  and  took  up  his 
residence,  where  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  at  Cam- 
bridgeport.  In  1830,  he  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dana,  who  has  survived  him. 

"  Mr.  AUston  was  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  a  noble  orna- 
ment of  that  class,  of  whom,  not  our  Land  alone,  but  the 
Age  stands  highly  in  need,  who  love  the  Art  to  which  their 
louls  are  wedded,  not  for  the  wealth  or  honors  it  may  com- 
mand, but  for  ila  own  high  sake,  and  who  find  in  it — as 
Coleridge  found  in  Poetry — its  own  *  exceeding  great  re- 
ward.' He  has  come  but  seldom— especially  of  late  years — 
before  the  public ;  but  his  life  has  been  given  to  his  Art,  and 
his  Art  will  give  immortality  to  his  fame.  With  a  devotion, 
unexampled  in  the  present  age  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  he 
has  spent  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life  mainly  on 
one  great  painting — *  Belshaszar's  Feast,  or  the  Hand-wri- 
ting on  the  Wall*— a  theme  worthy  of  his  genius,  and  one 
which  he  cannot  fail  to  have  treated  with  original  and  cre- 
ative power.  Nearly  all  bis  subjects  were  chosen  from  the 
Bible,  and  have  been  treated  in  a  most  lofty  and  worthy 
style.  His  spirit  was  as  grand  and  religious  as  the  themes 
upon  which  he  wrought ;  his  genius  was  most  at  home  in 
the  other  world,  and  he  has  embodied  ideas  of  the  super- 
human and  divine  with  unequalled  and  majestic  skill.  Co- 
leridge, with  vkhom  when  in  Italy  he  formed  a  close  and  in- 
timate friendship,  which  endured  till  it  was  severed  by 
death,  pronounced  him  by  far  the  greatest  genius,  as  an  ar- 
tist, America  has  ever  produced.  This,  from  so  high  a 
source,  is  no  unmeaning  or  worthless  compliment. 

**  Though  Painting  was  undoubtedly  the  art  in  which  be 
most  excelled,  iSr.  Allsion  was  well  and  widely  known  as 
a  most  accomplished  scholar  and  a  writer  of  great  ()ower 
and  the  nicest  taste.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  he 
wrote  seTeral  Poems  of  great  and  enduring  merit,  of  which 
the  *  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,'  •  The  Paint  King,'  •  The  Two 
Painters,'  *  The  Tuscan  Maid,'  and  others,  will  readily  re- 
cur to  the  memory  of  our  readers.  He  has  given  to  the 
world  but  little  prose — *  Monaldi'  being  his  chief  publica- 
tion. This  was  written  as  early  as  1822,  but  never  pub- 
lished till  1841.  Though  professing  to  be  simply  *  a  Tale,' 
it  evinces  a  dramatic  power  and  a  philosophic  knowledge 
of  human  passion  possessed  by  few  writers  of  any  age. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  though  devoted  mainly  to 
Painting,  his  pen  was  not  idle — and  that  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  rich  treasure  of  which,  ere  long,  we  trust  the  world 
may  enjoy  a  share.  £s8ays  on  various  subjects,  and  a  se- 
ries of  Discourses  on  Fine  Art,  we  believe,  may  be  looked 
for  among  his  Remains.  As  a  Painter,  as  he  has  said  of 
Monaldi, '  he  differed  from  his  contemporaries  no  less  in 
kind  than  in  degree.  If  he  held  any  thing  in  common  with 
others,  it  was  with  those  of  ages  past — with  the  mighty 
dead  of  the  fifteenth  century :  from  them  he  had  learned 
the  language  of  his  art,  but  bis  thoughts  and  their  turn  of 
expression  were  his  own.'  Among  bis  principal  works 
are  the  '  Angel  liberating  Peter  from  prison,'  of  which  a 
small  copy  was  recently  exhibited  in  this  City ;  *  Jacob's 
Dream,'  now  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont;  'Eli- 
jah in  the  Desert.'  purchased  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  of  the 
British  Parliament;  'the  Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun,' belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  of  Stafiford;  *  Ssul  and  the  Witch  of 
Endor;'  '  Spalatro's  Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand  /'Gabriel 
setting  the  Guard  of  the  Heavenly  Host ;'  'Anne  Page  and 
Slender ;'  '  Beatrice,'  and  other  exquisite  productions  held 
by  gentlemen  of  Boston. 

"Mr.  Allston  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four — closing  at 
that  ripe  time  a  life  of  serene  and  quiet  beauty,  distinguish- 
ed not  less  by  its  enduring,  unswerving  Christian  faith, 
than  by  its  lofty  devotion  to  creative  Art.  He  sought  his 
reward,  not  in  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  the  world,  but 
ia  the  consciousness  of  worthy  aims,  in  the  companioaship 


of  ennobling  thoughts,  and  the  consolations  of  that  religion 
which  looks  to  a  higher  world  as  its  final  home.  Sack  a 
life,  elevated  and  sanctified  by  such  a  genius,  is  a  foanuia 
of  perpetual  beauty  and  abiding  good.  It  should  not  end 
with  the  term  of  nature,  but  be  given  to  the  world  id  a  6t- 
ting  form,  as  a  lasting,  inestimable  possession.  Mr.  All- 
ston was  fortunate  in  having  for  a  kinsman  and  friend  oae 
so  eminently  fitted  to  be  his  biographer  as  Mr.  Dans.  Gif- 
ted with  genius  as  lofty  and  pure  as  that  of  his  departed 
friend — ^filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  high  endeavor— c<m- 
versant  in  the  same  departments  of  Truth  and  Lettere,  ud 
for  a  long  series  of  years  familiar  with  his  tboughtSi  ud 
feelings,  and  purposes,  he  is  far  better  qualified,  in  erer; 
respect,  than  any  other  person  to  give  to  the  world  bis  Life 
and  Remains.  Such  a  work,  done  as  he  alone  can  do  it, 
would  entitle  Mr.  Dsna  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  pul>- 
lie.  We  ardently  trust  it  will  speedily  be  uodeitakeo  and 
at  once  annoadced.*' 

ST.   ANN'S   HALL. 

The  circular  of  this  Hall;  which  appeared  upon  the  corer 
of  the  last  Messenger,  presents  a  satisfactory  account  of  ibe 
devoted  founder's  views  and  plans  ;  but  we  take  plevurf, 
from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  tlie  in- 
stitution, to  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  friendt,  u  in 
all  respects  suited  to  the  purpose  which  it  has  io  Tie*,— 
the  thorough  education  of  our  daughters,  with  a  eonstul 
reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  inflnenre  which 
they  are  destined  to  exert,  in  domestic  life  and  in  the  social 
circle. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  observed,  that 
"  Man  carries  with  him,  to  the  forum,  the  notions  which 
woman  has  discussed  with  him  at  the  domestic  fireside  f 
and,  if  it  be  trne,  as  so  many  of  us  have  experienced,  thai  "a 
man  takes  counsel  of  his  wife,  and  obeys  bis  mother,  evra 
after  she  has  gone  hence,  so  that  the  sentiments  which  sbe 
has  inculcated,  become  principles  stronger  even  than  his 
passions ;"  the  character  of  the  institutions  where  wepUce 
our  daughters,  to  be  prepared  for  the  fulfilment  of  tbeir 
high  duties,  should  be  distinctly  understood.  In  coioncnd- 
ing  any  school  or  seminary,  we  feel  the  weight  of  the  ir- 
sponsibility  which  we  assume ;  but  inquiries  which  we 
have  recently  been  led  to  institute,  enable  us  to  saj  ad- 
visedly, that  the  favorable  sentiments  entertained  bv  our 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Editor  of  the  Messenger,  one  of 
whose  daughters  is  now  a  pupil  at  St.  Ann's,  sic  fully  wv- 
ranted. 

The  "  boarding-school,"  with  iu  attendant  serious  eu!i. 
so  well  known  and  lamented  by  onr  mothers,  and  oar  wiiei 
and  daughters,  here  gives  place  to  an  institution  of  a  dif- 
ferent grade.  One  of  its  distinguishing  features  is  iisutirr 
renunciation  of  all  public  exhibitions  and  public  exazniu- 
tions,  from  which  the  natural  delicacy  and  refinemcat  of  a 
woman  instinctively  teach  her  to  shrink.  ItaAnd  of  w 
personal  ambition,  and  toooflen,  unamiable  rivalry  of  board- 
ing-schools, excited  by  premiums,  good  marks  and  Dcdab, 
there  is  a  cheerful  cooperation,  and  alTectioaate  onion,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  certain  objects,  in  which  all  in\  * 
common  interest,  and  make  common  cause.  The  popili 
are  aflforded  the  advantage  of  sqMrafc.iMfmtfiM,  indepea* 
dent  of  their  ordinary  recitations  in  their  classes ;  and  these 
class  recitations  aim  rather  at  effecting,  by  cnneert,  the 
elucidation  of  a  certain  topic,  than  at  aseertaioia(  *^^ 
particular  membeis  of  the  class  are  to  be  praised,  adoind 
and  flattered,  as  possessing  the  best  memory,  or  the  great- 
est readiness  at  explaining  what  may  have  been  Ike  nb)e<t 
of  the  appointed  lesson.  From  seversl  yesrs'  eiperienct, 
it  has  been  found,  that  thus,  tl^e  best  resulu  msy  be  atta.A- 
ed,  in  point  of  good  feeling,  exemplary  diligence  sad  sosw 
scholarship.    The  grade  of  studies,  too,  is  wA\mud» 
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elementary  branchet,  which,  by-the-by,  are  in  gene  ml  so 
imperfectly  taught  in  most  of  our  schools  ;  there  are  altrac- 
tire  coorses  of  Enf^lish  Literature,  German  Literature, 
&c^  giving  particular  accounU  of  authors  and  their  works ; 
eoQ»e8  of  Natural  Science,  with  Algebra,  Geometry,  &c., 
ud  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  useful  arts.  The 
dead  iangaages  are  also  Uught,  to  the  extent  that  may  suit 
Ote  riewfl  of  parents ;  and  there  are  now  classes  in  the 
Utin  Reader.  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  Greek  Reader, 
leoophoD,  Plato  and  Homer. 

Tbe  elegant  accomplishments  are  pursued,  in  such  a 
oaBner  as  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart,  while  they  im- 
part the  power  of  delicate  perception,  in  works  of  art  and 
voriu  of  nature.  Music  is  not  degraded  to  the  mere  fa- 
culty of  executing  with  skill,  upon  the  piano,  organ,  harp 
or  wrapbioe,  but  is  studied  as  a  philosophical  science, 
iixuded  in  tbe  nature  of  things,  and  regulated  by  fiied 
Uw«  of  tbe  All-wise  and  Benevolent  Creator,  as  to  the 
ncceuioD  and  combination  of  sounds,  melody  and  har- 
Donjr. 

AUrslgarand  demoralising  songs  and  glees,  by  wfaaterer 
i^amri  they  may  be  recommended,  sre  rejected ;  and  in 
tbeir  place,  are  substituted  musical  compositions  of  the 
bett  maatere,  and  songs  that  breathe  at  least  innocent  emo> 
tioDt.  Eveiy  other  accomplishment  is,  in  the  same  man- 
&er,  reodered  auxiliary  to  the  master  principle  adopted, — 
ii»  ruitiration  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

Tbe  chapel  exercises,  which  begin  and  close  the  duties 
of  each  day,  are  rendered  attractive,  as  well  as  edifying. 
by  choral  flinging  in  the  best  style  of  cathedral  music.  At 
•  particular  signal,  there  is,  every  morning,*  at  aboat  ten 
0  eiock,  half  an  hoar  appropriated  to  retirement  and  private 
religious  devotions.  Very  pleasing  effects  are  produced 
>]»•  by  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  into  sections  of  six 
or  eight  each,  under  the  special  charge  of  a  curatress,  who 
u  their  confidential  friend  and  affectionate  adviser.  The 
ippropriation  of  separate  apartments  for  the  young  ladies, 
i&stead  of  their  sleeping  and  dressing  in  a  room  in  com- 
ooo,  is  beneficial  to  health,  and  preserves  that  sense  of 
deljocyand  refinement,  which  the  boarding-school  so  often 
ud  10  greatly  violates  and  blonU. 

The  arrangements  which  we  have  mentioned,  give  but 
u  imperfect  idea  of  the  whole  system,  which  is  harmoni- 
ou  throughout,  yielding  as  happy  and  desirable  a  home,  in 
(vcTj  reepect^as  any  parent  can  desire  for  a  beloved  daugh- 
^t,  Hhile  fitting  herself  for  the  duties  which  are  to  devolve 
op«D  her. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  woman*s  influence  are  more 
^  more  appreciated.  Her  physical,  intellectual,  and, 
^^«  all,  her  moral  culture  are  invested  with  more  and 
■^re  interest  and  importance.  The  time  has  arrived,  when 
»he  may  command  every  facility  for  tbe  full  development  of 
^  capabilities  with  which  she  is  endowed.  External 
l^cea  and  elegant  accomplishments  need  not,  any  longer, 
^  (he  limits  of  her  training.  Instead  of  the  smattering  of 
i^re  terms  and  technicalities,  she  may  become  acquainted 
Viih  the  principles  of  art  and  science.  She  may,  in  a  word, 
so  cultivate  her  mind  and  heart,  as  to  render  herself  the 
wtter  able  to  fulfil  the  numerous,  important  and  delightful 
^Qiiea.  which  are  associated  with  those  endearing  and  ma- 
fical  aorda, "  my  daughter,"  "  my  wife,"  •*  my  mother,"  and 
"mr  sister." 

The  terms  of  tuition,  dec,  being  misapprehended,  it  may 
^  well,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  the  charges  for  board  and  tui- 
^^  io  all  the  English  and  Classical  studies,  including 
^^9  and  sutionaiy,  washing,  light,  fuel,  &c.,  are  $166 
^  half  year ;  and  that  the  charges  for  music  and  other 
^ccompliibments  are  not  aJT  high  as  in  the  city  schools, 
*bUe  these  bnaches  an  most  thoroughly  Uught. 


Thb  Nobth  Amkiioan  RsviEW-^Joly,  1843.     J.  W, 
Randolph,  agent,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

How  much  this  able  work  alone  docs  to  redeem  American 
Literature!  The  number  before  us  is  filled  with  excellent 
and  useful  articles,  suited  to  every  class  of  readers,  in 
style,  variety  of  subjects  and  the  views  presented.  The 
leading  review  is  "  the  Life  and  Character  of  Thomas 
Paine;"  based  upon  an  oration  pronounced  in  Philadelphis, 
on  the  106th  Anniversary  of  his  birth-day.  The  subject  is 
perplexing,  curious  and  exciting,  and  has  been  very  ably 
and  justly  treated  by  the  author.  Paine  was  a  rare  roan 
and  pursued  no  uncommon  career.  There  is  enough  in  his 
life  to  absorb  the  attention  of  any  one.  He  thought  he  had 
been  the  benefactor  of  mankind  and  of  America  particu- 
larly ;  and  it  seems  that  others  agreed  with  him,  though  the 
reviewer  does  not.  Mr.  Jefferson,  himself,  invited  him  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  from  France,  in  a  National 
vessel.  Had  Paine  been  a  religious  man,  his  love  of  liberty 
would  have  been  tempered,  his  talents  properly  directed 
and  he  might  have  conferred  blessings  on  the  world  ;  but  ab- 
stract philanthropy,  particularly,  mere  general,  governmen- 
tal philanthropy,  can  never  accomplish  much.  When  poison 
is  sdministered  more  copiously  than  halm  for  the  wounds 
and  ulcers  of  the  body  social,  or  politic,  what  hope  can 
there  be  of  any  improvement  t  No  reformer,  or  benefactor 
can  go  forth  successfully,  to  regenerate  the  world,  without 
the  Bible  ibr  his  end  and  guide.  The  reviewer  well  says 
of  Paine,  "  what  a  strange  and  eventful  csreer  was  his  ! 
As  a  little  incident  of  history,  how  much  varying  interest 
was  crowded  into  his  life !  Ail  climes,  regions,  habits  and 
institutions  were  Paine*s  by  adoption ;  and  yet,  such  was 
the  stiange  uncongeniality  of  his  temper,  with  none  did  he 
seem  to  claim  communion.  Bom  in  Great  Britain,  he  was 
an  exile,  and  literally  and  technically,  an  outlaw  ;  natural- 
ised in  America,  he  renounced  her  moderate  republicanism 
for  the  exaggerations  of  French  Democracy;  a  citizen  of 
France,  one  of  her  August  Counsellore,  he  became,  ex-of- 
JidOf  an  inmate  of  the  Conciergcrie,  and  was  glad,  not  grate- 
ful, to  escape  wit^  bis  head  upon  his  shoulden;  buned  in 
an  American  village,  the  grave,  ususlly  a  quiet  home,  was 
violated  and  the  Inines  of  the  restless  cosmopolite  were  ex- 
humed and  carried  abroad,  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  relics 
of  holy  men  of  old." 

The  above  article  is  followed  by  otbera  highly  instrac- 
tive  and  engaging,  on  '*  The  Fisheries,  &c. ;"  **  Stephens, 
in  Yucatan  ;"  *'  Northern  Lakes  and  Southern  Inva- 
lids;"  "Miss  Bremer*s  novels;"  '*The  School  and  the 
Schoolmaster;"  "The  Nestorian  Christians;"  ** Classi- 
cal Studies,"  snd  '*  the  Mutiny  of  the  Somen  ;"  besides 
interesting  critical  notices.  Any  one,  who  desires  a  treat, 
will  find  it  in  this  number  of  the  North  American.  We 
may  say  a  word  or  two  of  Frederika  Bremer  elsewhere,  as 
one  of  her  charming  novels  lies  invitingly  before  us. 

Stephens' Travels  in  Yucatan.— We  have  followed 
Mr.  Stephens  joyfully,  many  long  miles  of  his  travels;  but 
he  has  often  left  us  as  wearied  as  if  we  had  gone  on  foot. 
He  possesses  many  rare  qualities  for  a  journalist.  He  is 
not  abstruse,  he  is  social  and  good  tempered,  veracious  and 
often  humorous  and  racy.  His  descriptions  are  captivating, 
when  not  tedious,  from  minuteness  and  prolixity;  and  there 
is  no  balHenlash  of  high  wrought  rhapsody  and  studied 
ecstasy.  He  is  natural  and  candid.  The  writer  in  the  N. 
American  defends  him  warmly,  against  the  charge  of  a 
"want  of  deductive  reflection,  or  that  principle  which  en- 
ables the  profound  mind  to  trace  events  from  their  causes, 
and  so  to  present  a  clear  method  of  Philosophy."  We  would 
not,  as  some  have  done,  impose  this  pompous  requisition 
upon  travellers;  nor  would  we  be  willing  to  put  up  with 
what  the  vindicator  of  Mr.  Stephens  seems  to  be  satisfied. 
He  appears  to  allow  the  traveller  too  much  liberty  of  ma* 
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king  popular  and  saleable  booka.  Hear  him  :  "  This  same 
kind  of  Criticiiinit  with  occasional  changes  of  phraseology, 
was  uttered  and  echoed,  from  a  countless  number  of  daily 
and  weekly  journals,  in  reference  lo  the  light,  lively,  skip 
and  jump  *  American  Notes,'  of  Charles  Dickens.  *  A 
clear  method  of  philosophy  !'  What,  under  the  sun,  has 
DickcnSf  or  Stephens  to  do  with  philosophy,  or  profundity, 
or  '  deductive  reflection,'  or  any  other  part,  or  parcel  of  the 
learned  lumber,  with  which  erudite  persons,  in  velvet  caps 
and  morning  gowns,  bemuddle  their  own  brains  and  set 
those  of  their  readers  to  aching."  This  is  a  pretty  sharp 
defence, earnest  and  animated.  After  rating  roundly, '  pon- 
derous and  very  tiresome  philosophy,'  he  continues,  "  The 
traveller  goes  to  look  for  something  else  ;  and,  if  he  bring 
not  home  5omelhingel.se,  the  '  rending  public'  soon  lets  him 
know  that  he  has  gone  upon  a  fool's  errand.*'  Such  logic 
as  thib  pretty  nearly  justifies  those  travellers  who  have  roost 
shamefully  pampered  prejudices  and  gratified  a  known  mor- 
bid and  depraved  appetite.  This  depreciation  of  philoso- 
phy, (afier  vvhat  Shakspeare  has  said  of  it,  too !)  might  be 
aa  aptly  applied  to  truth  ;  and  the  "skip  and  jump'  travel- 
ler, if  he  happen  to  be  "light  and  lively,"  may  be  excused 
for  not  bringing  that  home  to  the  "  reading  public." 

To  a  considerable  extent,  a  philosophic  spirit  and  turn 
of  reflection  are  requisite  in  a  traveller;  and,  especially, 
for  an  explorer  and  discoverer,  as  Mr.  Stephens  professes 
to  be,  and,  we  suppose,  undoubtedly  is,  in  Yucatan.  He 
seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  liable  lo  the  charge  above  ;  but 
certainly  not  to  a  degree,  to  call  forth  such  a  warm  and  lax 
justiflcation.  The  lowest  kind  of  travellers  are  fault-find- 
ers, and  false  reasoners,  (sometimes  intentionally  so)  from 
preconceived,  or  **  skip  and  jump"  facts,  such  as  the  "live- 
ly" Dickens.  Hull,  Hamilton,  Trollope  and  their  like.  The 
middling  class  are  mere  narrators,  detail  men,  who  insert  a 
little  deduction,  that  naturally  springs  up  in  their  minds. 
Mr.  Stephens  is  about  the  best  of  this  class,  since  he  re- 
lates and  describes  admirably,  and  deals  not  a  little  in  useful 
reflections.  The  most  deluding  are  theory  makers  and  sys- 
tem provers ;  the  highest  arc  the  narrative  philosophers,  (if 
we  may  venture  to  use  the  term,  after  what  we  have  quoted, 
from  such  high  authority,)  who  gather  the  materials  of  truth, 
from  distant  climes  and  foreign  tongues,  and  build  there- 
with for  the  edification  of  mankind. 

One  of  Mr.  Stephens'  greatest  faults  is  his  prolixity, 
which  has  increased  since  he  wrote  his  first  works.  The 
reader  is  forced  to  tug  through  many  tedious  delaiU  to  get 
at  the  pith,  of  which,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  great  deal,  both 
juicy  and  sweet.  If  he  be  not  like  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
boasted  that  he  could  gather  the  contents  of  a  book  from 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  that  he  never  read  a  book 
through,  he  is  afraid  to  put  the  travels  down,  when  he  is 
thus  tired,  for  fear  of  losing  something  really  entcrtaioin^^. 
So  he  reads  on,  i»  ith  much  reservation,  however,  as  to  the 
character  and  value  of  the  book;  vihich  the  author  might 
have  entirely  removed,  by  pruning  his  details  and  diminish- 
ing his  ^Iro^na/Mperiandr.  His  prolixity,  that  is  most  tedi- 
ous, proceeds  from  constantly  keeping  every  body  and  every 
thing  he  carries  with  him  or  meets  with,  before  the  reader. 
Stephens  &  Co.  rarely  deal  with  the  reader  in  their  part- 
nership style,  but  each  member  and  his  transactions, 
with  bag  and  baggage,  machos  and  all,  push  their  way  in. 
Had  we  Mr.  Stephens'  first  ()ooks  on  Central  America,  we 
could  fully  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  show  how  these 
extensive  volumes  could  \ye  beneficially  reduced,  certainly 
by  all  that  part,  which  might  be  published  in  separate  form, 
for  such  as  are  curious  in  those  matters,  and  entitled  "  My 
Macho's  Diary."  Incidents,  of  course,  frequently  occur, 
ivbich  appropriately  introduce  minuteness  as  to  persons, 
animals,  and  things;  but  Mr.  S.,  in  his  charitable  equality, 
gives  these  too  often  a  prominent  place.  The  following 
extract,  contained  in  the  North  American  before  us,  taken 


from  the  last  work  on  Yucatan,  will  tend  to  illustrate  oar 
objection,  though  it  is  such,  as  we  would  be  wilting  to  al- 
low— "The  little  boy  was  hovering  about  the  nincho  in 
charge  of  a  naked  sister  two  years  old,  and  comniiMionrd, 
as  he  told  us  himself,  to  watch  that  we  did  not  take  any 
thing  from  the  hut.  For  a  medio  he  undertook  lo  show  roe 
the  place  where  they  procured  water,  and,  mounting  hu 
little  sister  on  his  back,  he  led  the  way  up  a  sleep  and  story 
hill.  I  followed  with  the  bridle  of  my  horse  in  my  li:ind, 
and,  without  any  little  girl  on  my  back,  found  it  difficuh  to 
keep  up  with  him.  On  the  lop  of  the  hill  were  worn  aiiJ 
naked  rocks,  with  deep  hollows  in  them,  some  holding,  pfr- 
haps,  as  much  as  one  or  two  pails  of  water.  I  led  my 
horse  to  one  of  the  largest.  He  was  always  an  cxtnior<'i* 
nary  water  drinker,  and  that  evening  was  equal  to  a  wb<>!r 
temperance  society.  The  little  Indian  looked  on  a^  if  bo 
had  sold  his  birthright,  and  I  felt  strong  compunctions:  Mt, 
letting  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself,  I  sent  up  the  o'.Vr 
horses,  which  consumed,  at  a  sinxle  drink,  what  m:.'*^'. 
perhaps,  have  sufficed  the  family  a  month."— Vol  ii,  p  l.*^. 

On  his  second  visit,  Mr.  Stephens  was  secompanif d  1  v 
Dr.  Cabot  of  Boston,  as  well  as  Mr.  Caiherwood.  Tr.fv 
found  the  ruins  still  as  wonderful,  and  concluded  that  liiey 
"  were  entire  and  perfect  edifices  in  ihe  sixteenth  c^nmrf, 
occupied  as  temples  for  worship,  by  the  people  whom  tbf 
Spaniards  fought,  conquered  and  enslaved."  The  natirn 
are  as  ignorant,  degraded,  superstitions  and  gaming  as  ner. 
Of  the  sudden  transition  from  devotion  to  the  gaming  table, 
by  all  sexes  and  ages,  Mr.  Stephens  presents  som^  in- 
king illustrations.  "  Along  the  corridor, and  in  the  *U:-f 
area  of  the/M/io,  or  court-yard,  were  tables,  and  t«ei.o':.^<. 
and  papers,  and  grains  of  com,  and  ponderous  sticks,  t:.e 
same  as  in  the  sola,  and  men  and  women  sitting  as  cl  >^ 
together.  The  passages  were  choked  up,  and  over  liie 
heads  of  those  sitting  at  the  talMes,  all  within  reach  were 
l>ending  their  eyes  earnestly  upon  the  mysterious  papen. 
They  were  gray  heads,  boys  and  girls,  and  little  cbtidreo. 
fathers  and  mothers  ;  husbands  and  w  ives ;  masters  anj 
servants;  men  high  in  office,  muleteers,  and  bull-fightc -^ . 
senoras  and  senoritos,  with  jewels  around  their  necbsrd 
roses  in  their  hair,  and  Indian  women,  worth  only  thr  >'u>t 
covering  they  had  on ;  beauty  and  deformity ;  the  be«t  ati 
the  vilest  in  Merida ;  perhaps,  in  all,  two  thouiand  pf(- 
sons ;  and  this  great  multitude,  many  of  whom  «e  :.«•. 
seen  but  a  few  minutes  before  on  their  knees  in  ibechurr ., 
and  among  them  the  fair  bevy  of  girls  who  had  stood  bj  a 
on  the  steps,  were  now  assembled  in  a  public  ga>o'>  Im<;- 
house!  a  beautiful  spectacle  for  a  stranger,  the  first  ai;h: 
of  his  arrival  in  the  capilal !" — Vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Though  tempted  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  we»fl 
conclude  with  the  following  speculation  of  the  re«  if *f '  - 
the  North  American,  called  forth,  by  the  Indian  muki*p*r 
"  We  have  never  seen  any  complete  and  satisfactor)  t- » 
cussion  of  the  problem,  respecting  the  effect  produced  »'5 
national  character  by  various  methods  of  cookery,  or  *^-J 
method  to  trace  out  the  connection  between  preduB.nvt 
modes  of  action  and  thought  and  predominant  nw.rt 
of  eating.  Yet  there  seems  lo  be,  among  almost  r^cj 
people,  a  national  dish;  and  it  would  not  be  d.f^"  '. 
we  suspect,  to  show  that  the  national  dish  has  a  ^rral  drit- 
to  do  with  the  national  temperament  Is  there  sot  a  ><  »- 
linct  analogy  between  the  beef  of  the  Englishman  and  .*:« 
solid,  vigorous,  and  durable  qualities  of  mind  and  hoi-j," 
between  the  vivacious,  active,  and  volatile  FrencLwr. 
(though  he  is  not  addicted  to  croaking,)  and  the  s«n  rr 
amphibious  dsinty  in  which  he  delights?  The  Tartar  ft f* 
upon  horse-steak,  uncooked  save  by  compression  l«i"''3 
his  saddle  and  ihe  back  of  his  steed  in  the  course  c  a 
twenty-mile  gallop;  and  is  th^re  not  a  share  of  ihe«  i 
horse  in  the  national  character  of  the  Tartar  ?  The  ts  • 
maux  feed  principally  on  seal-blubber;  and  what  a  ira»^ 
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uiaui  is  the  Esquimaaz,  »ilh  hi«  dumpy  figure,  his  round 
bead,  bis  flipper-like  lega  and  armt,  hta  indolence,  and  his 
itupidilj!  The  Spaniard  luxuriates  upon  his  oUapodridOt 
u)  aooroalous  compound,  rank  in  flavor  and  fearfully  indi- 
festible ;  his  ancestors  must  bnve  fared  more  generously 
vbeo  ihey  were  successful  warriors.  Would  ihe  Poles 
hav«  Uax  their  nationality,  if  they  had  possessed  a  national 
dish?  Could  the  Swiss  have  maintained  theirs  without 
ooe.  even  though  no  belter  than  goat-miik  cheese  7 

"The  Indians  of  Yucatan,  it  seems,  ha?e  a  compound 
vhicb  tbej  call  mnkbtpoyo^  a  detestable  pot-pie,  consisting 
of  pork  and  fowls,  made  hot  with  Chili  pepper,  and  enclo- 
wd  in  a  paste  of  pounded  Indian  corn,  the  pie  being  baked 
m  the  earth.  During  certain  religious  festivals,  Mr.  Ste- 
pb€D8  tells  OS,  they  eat  nothing  but  this  ;  and  they  place 
hxnl  portions  of  it  out  of  doors  in  some  retired  places,  for 
(he  consumption  of  their  deceased  friends  and  relatives. 
Tbe  composition  of  this  pie  was  derived,  doubtless,  fiora 
iiicir  ancestors ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  their  thousands  fell 
:b  rain  conflict  with  tbe  handful  of  the  Conquiatadoret. 
Ixitr^  mast  be  min  to  any  people  in  such  an  atrocious  pre- 
paration for  the  stomach." 

Tr,H  IS  a  very  unsatisfactory  notice  of  so  extensive  and 
;r.'.rpsting  a  woik ;  but  the  subject  is  inviting  and  our 
pa^ei  open  to  one  more  worthy. 

TiTE  Neighbors,  a  story  of  every  day  life,  by  Frederika 
Bremer,  translated  from  the  Sweedish,  by  Mary  Howitt, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  18-13.  Smith,  Drinker 
wd  Morris,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

This  almost  unrivalled  novelist  has  opened  a  new  world 
upon  us.    It  was  known  that  Napoleon's  Bcmadotte  sat 
cpon  tbe  throne  of  Sweden,  but  no  idea  was  entertained  of 
^  rich  treasures  of  her  life  and  manners,  which  the  genius 
of  one  of  his  fair  subjects  has  spread  before  us.    This 
Xorthem  Light,  sheds  over  every  thing  a  mild,  exquisite  and 
'08y  beauty,  accompanied  with  the  energy  that  belongs  to 
Noniien)  intellect,  and,  like  the  lovely  aurora  borealis,  capti- 
vates tbe  heart  and  the  eye.    With  what  to  fill  the  brief 
»pace  and  time  at  our  disposal,  we  know  not.    Where  is 
'i*re  greater  variety  of  character,  than  Frederika  presenU, 
in  this  one  book.   Ma  chdrc  mdre,  with  her  proverbs,  is  the 
'^u'^'eus  around  which  they  all  cluster.    In  her  alone,  are 
passjon,  power,  aflfection,  dignity  and  command  worthy  of 
Si'-aajtcarc.    How  every  thing  bends  before  her,  but  her 
ovo  dear  scion,  Bruno!  And,  he  who  would  not  bend,  well 
E>|b  broke.    See   the  storm  that  rises,  when  Bruno  is 
BiQed.    Her  bosom  is  like  a  volcano— but  when  there  is 
lid  eruption,  the  gentle  breezes  of  respectful  aflfection  are 
i*«nniiied  to  fan  the  flowers,  not  yet  faded,  nor  swept  from 
l^r  passionate  heart.    When  Bear  first  hurries  his  bride, 
t^rror-sirack  at  the  idea  of  appearing,  as  she  then  was,  into 
the  presence  of  Ma  chdre  mdre ;  what  is  Franziska*s  sur- 
prise, to  find  the  commanding  woman,  of  whom,  unseen, 
"•U  fell  such  dread,  fiddling  away  vehemently,  for  her  ser- 
fania  to  dance !  And  again,  what  is  Ma  cht^ro  mitre's  astoo- 
i^hotent,  when  the  frolicksome,  childlike  Ebba,  eluding 
)»rcotd  reception,  instals  herself  in  the  chair  of  state,  and, 
^rulstali  are  in  consternation,  as  Ma  chdre  mdre  approaches 
»iih  awful  reproof  in  her  eye,  throws  her  delicate  arms 
vouod  her  neck  and  kisses  her.    It  whs  frolicksome  inno> 
••cnce  playing  on  the  crater,  but  it  escaped.    No  body  but 
Fl^iba  would  have  thought  of  such  a  freak,  no  body  else 
*wld  have  dared  to  do  it.    As  yet,  Frederika  Bremer  en- 
jofs  a  monopoly.    Her  field  is  unexplored ;  and  sho  has 
"ensibly  reversed  the  usual  order  of  events,  described  in 
iwfels,  as  Hill  soon  appear.    "The  Neighbors"  is  written 
w  ibe  form  of  letters  from  Franziska  Werner,  one  of  the 
(!><U2hters-in-law  of  Ma  chdre  mdre,  to  her  friend ;  and  from 
» few  other  persons,  brought  In  to  complete  the  story.    At 


first,  the  writer  makes  out  that  she  does  not  intend  to  write 
a  novel ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  says,  **  I  could 
find  pleasure  in  writing  a  romance  on  all  this;  romances 
commonly  end  with  a  marriage,  but  does  not  the  proper 
romance  of  human  life  here  have  its  beginning?  Seen  in 
the  whole,  the  life  of  every  man  is  a  romance— a  little  epi> 
sode  out  of  the  great  romance  of  the  *  Book  of  Life,' 
which  is  written  by  that  great  original  author,  *  The  World.' 
Suppose,  therefore.  Maris,  that  1  should  write  you  a  little 
romance.  Let  it,  my  good,  affectionate  reader,  hold  a  place 
io  your  heart ;  whether  it  be  cheerful  or  sad,  this  I  know, 
that  you  will  not  cast  it  from  you. 
*'  Farewell !  think  kindly  on  your  romantic  and  devoted 

Franziska." 

The  romance  then  commences,  and  each  of  the  Sons-in- 
Law  pays  Ma  chdre  mdre  a  visit,  with  his  young  bride.  It. 
is  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  story. 
Let  the  subject  arouse  some  fitter  pen. 

The  American  Joitrnal  of  Science  and  Arts,  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Silliman  and  Benj.  Silliman.  Jr., 
New-Haven,  vol.  xlv.    No.  1.,  July,  1843. 

This  ahle  Scientific  Journal  has  been  thankfully  recei- 
ved. It  contains  a  great  fund  of  varied  Scientific  infor- 
mation, upon  the  nomenclature  of  zoology,  the  tides  in 
American  lakes.  Botany,  Geology,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Mechanics,  Philosophy  and  Bibliogrophy.  The  articles 
claim  authorship  from  distinguished  pens.  Mr.  Sears  O. 
Walker,  whom  our  late  distinguished  Editor  gave  quite  a 
severe  rub,  is,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  E.  O.  Kendall,  out 
again  upon  the  great  Comet  of  1843.  Among  the  articles 
in  this  number,  we  are  gratified  to  find  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting one,  from  an  old  college  friend,  C.  B.  Haydcn, 
Esq.,  who,  afUr  leaving  the  University  of  Virginia,  was 
associated  with  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers,  in  the  Geological 
survey  of  our  State.  The  wonderful  Ice  Mountain,  Hamp- 
shire county,  Va.,  is  the  subject  of  his  investigation.  We 
would  he  glad  to  have  a  diversion  sometimes  in  our  favor,  on 
subjects  suited  to  our  pages.  Such  as  the  above  would  be 
welcomed.  We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  acconnt  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  "Association  of  American  Geolo- 
gists and  Naturnlists,"  at  their  fourth  session  in  Albany, 
April  last.  Under  the  auspices  of  their  united  genius  and 
learning,  American  Science  will  plume  herself  for  a  lofty 
flight. 


Numerous  Cases  op  Surgical  Operations,  without 
pain,  in  the  Mesmeric  state,  with  remarks,  &c.,  by  John 
Elliotson,  M.  D.,  Cantub.,  F.  R.  8.  Lea  and  Blanehard, 
Philadelphia,  1843.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

This  pamphlet,  of  fif^y-six  pages,  sets  forth  *'  the  tneatr- 
mable  blessings  of  Mesmerism,'*  and  adduces  evidence  of 
its  truth.  Its  title  page  bears  the  following  bold  assertion  : 
"Tome  (and,  before  many  years,  the  opinion  must  be  uni* 
versal,)  the  most  extraordinary  event,  in  the  whole  history 
of  human  science,  is  that  Mesmerism  ever  could  be  doubt- 
ed." A  short  time  since  our  City  was  in  a  Mesmeric  fe- 
ver, if  not  slumlter.  Mesmerism  is  itself  now  slumbering ; 
but  may  be  revived  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Chips  prom  the  Workshop.  Parnassus,  the  Outlaw's 
Dream  and  other  poems.  By  Charles  Ives,  New-Haven, 
Hitchcock  and  StaflTord  ;  1843. 

This  neat  volume  of  poems  reached  us  through  the  polity 
Editors  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  we  return  our  thanks 
to  their  author.  It  is  pleasing  to  behold  efforts  from  out 
own  bards.    The  author,  sufl'ering  from  Umeoess,  has  deili- 
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cated  bia  effusions  to  the  "  devotion,  pure,  rlisinterested  and 
steadfast,'*  of  his  cratches,  **  whom  no  adulation  can  flatter." 
For  the  sake  of  the  joke,  some  might  say,  they  were  lame 
verses,  and  needed  a  crutch ;  but  not  so.  They  lack  the 
glow  of  inspiration,  and  the  fervor  of  enthusiasm  which 
belong  to  higher  poetry.  But  there  is  no  want  of  sound 
thought  and  just  reflection.  Parnassus  represents  the  de- 
termined will  and  resolute  spirit  of  the  bard  himself,  whom 
not  even  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  mountain  could  deter  or 
dissuade.  The  spirit  should  have  been  silent  or  have  utter- 
ed poetry  more  accordant  with  her  fame.  The  poet  should 
not  have  opened  a  colloquium  with  her,  but  have  kept  all  to 
himself.  Still,  there  are  some  good  passages,  which  we 
could  point  out,  had  we  space.    He  says  to  the  Spirit: 

**  But  had  each  rock  a  tongue,  should  each  tongue  shout 
Its  warning — and  each  note  like  volleyed  thunder  speak, 
They  could  not  shake  my  purpose ;  I  will  seek, 
I'hough  perils  lurk  in  every  forest  leaf. 
To  climb  the  mountain  to  its  topmost  peak." 

The  following  is  true 

**  One  little  spark  the  moral  world  may  melt; 

A  thought  for  ages  live,  when  we  are  gone ; 

A  single  act  may  make  its  influence  felt, 

In  every  star  round  God's  eternal  throne  ; 

A  word,  if  fitly  spoke,  may  still  speak  on. 

And  move  men*s  minds,  in  every  age  and  clime." 

With  this  view,  and  in  the  above  spirit,  be  attempts  the 
ascent.  The  poems  are  worthy  of  a  perusal.  Love,  of 
course,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  ;  and,  in  one  of  the 
poems,  is  associated  wjtb  the  Virginia  Springs. 

HoMS ;  ot,  THK  Iron  Rulk  :  a  domestic  story,  by  Mrs. 
Ellis.  Author  of  **  Wives  of  England,"  etc.  Harper 
and  Brothers — New-York. 

Mrs.  Ellis  is  a  clever  writer.  She  belongs  to  the  class 
of  utilitarian  novelists,  who  are,  we  are  happy  to  say,  gain- 
ing ground  rapidly.  Trashy  novels,  with  their  love-sick 
talcs— and  mawkish  romances,  are  on  the  decline  in  the 
favor  of  the  reading  public.  With  cheap  reprints  and  mam- 
mouth  weeklies,  the  rank  inveterate  novel  readers  have 
been  stuflfed  to  surfeiting.  These  are  now  giving  place  to 
more  useful  and  social  works. 

Fmm  Guy  Fawks  and  Bulwer*s  tra.^b,  the  publishers  of 
the  North  are  turning  to  Shakspeare  and  the  Bible — a 
change  truly.  The  Iron  Rule  is  quite  a  readable  book.  It 
is  for  sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and 
Morris. 

Thb  Days  or  Qukbn  Mart.  Now  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers.  .  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  Richmond,  Ya. 

This  work  avowedly  contains  nothing  secular ;  and  "  was 
prepared  with  great  care  by  the  London  Religious  Tract 
Society."  It  is  not  a  work  of  very  great  historic  dignity ; 
but  is  highly  interesting  and  contains  an  account  of  many 
things  of  importance,  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  Vlll.,  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  The  nipping  of  the  peforma- 
tion.  the  restoration  of  Papacy  and  the  crime  and  blood- 
shed attending  it,  are  impressively  detailed.  The  work  is 
one  of  the  cheap  publications  and  well  worth  a  perusal. 
Our  time  does  not  permit  a  further  notice ;  but  we  may  re- 
cur to  the  subject. 

Thb  Works  or  Hannah  Morb.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

There  will  be  eight  numbers  of  the  works  of  this  eminent 
knd  useful  anthoress,  published  in  the  cheap  form.  The 
first  number  is  before  us,  containing  her  poems  and  some 
of  her  minor  tales.  The  writings  of  this  gifted  woman  are 
admirably  adapted  for  general  circulation.     They  were 


mostly  written  for  practical  application  and  suited  for  the 
people.  They,  doubtless,  did  a  great  deal  to  promote  peace, 
good  order  and  patriotism  in  England ;  and  many  of  tbe 
lessons  so  impressively  instilled  are  just  as  appiopriite  to 
our  own  countrymen.  A  sweet  tone  of  religious  moralitf 
pervades  them  and  they  skilfully  touch  the  springs  of  eve^ 
day  conduct. 

BlOGRAPHr  AND  POBTICAL  RBXAINa  OF  THB  LATK  Mil- 

OARBT  MiLLBB  Datidson  ;  by  Washington  Irving.   A 

new  edition,  revised.    Philadelphia,  Lea  and  Blaochard, 

1843. 

How  could  this  work  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  life  and  remarkable  pioductioni  of  a 
highly  gifted  and  precocious  child,  illustrated  by  the  pen  of 
Washington  Irving !  Old  and  young  may  read  it  «ilh  de- 
light. It  is  published  among  **lhe  Ladies  C^ioet  Seriei" 
and  can  be  had  at  J.  W.  Randolph's,  RicbmoDd,  Vs.,  for 
the  trifle  of  fifty  cents,  though  an  American  book  ind  bjr 
such  authors.  Truly  knowledge  and  mental  bcaoly  ue 
brought  to  every  man's  door. 

An  Address  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  delivered  in 
Newport,  May  3rd.,  1843,  in  presence  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, on  the  occasion  of  the  change  in  the  Civil  Gorem- 
ment  of  Rhode  Island,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitation, 
which  superseded  the  charter  of  1663.  By  William  6. 
Goddard :  Providence,  1843.  Mr.  Goddard  was  requested 
by  the  citizens  of  Newport,  to  deliver  this  address  ia  com- 
memoration  of  the  great  event  above  alluded  to ;  sad  it 
was  publi«hed,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Assembly  and  of  tbe 
people  of  Newport.  It,  together  with  an  appendix,  contains 
much  valuable  information.  After  tracing  the  political  his- 
toiy  of  the  State,  and  recounting  the  blessings  they  enjoy- 
ed under  the  several  charters,  particularly  that  of  OaM 
II.,  and  alluding  very  eloquently  to  the  cherished  reeollec- 
tions  connected  with  that  time-honored  instrument,  he  pro- 
reeds  to  discuss  the  late  popular  movement  in  tbe  pUau- 
tion  State.  He  is  entirely  opposed  to  what  he  styles  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  ably  vindicatea  law  and  order,  lus 
an  instructive  address. 

We  have  space  only  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  useful  works,  "Brande's  Encyclopedia  of  Science, 
Literature  and  Art,**  an  omnibus  in  which  all  kindj  of 
knowledge  rides  very  cheaply  ;  and  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Inserts,"  illustrated  by  engravings — First  series,  No  ?. 
"  Family  Library."  Both  Harper  and  Brothen,  New-York , 
Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

DEATH  OF  THE  HON.  H.  S.  LEGARE. 

The  whole  country  is  still  mourning  the  loss  of  tbisbri^Ll 
and  distinguished  ornament.  Genius  and  learning  hsd 
thrown  around  him  a  mantle,  which  the  shafts  of  poiitieal 
warfare  have  not  attempted  to  pierce,  though  those  vitb 
whom  he  was  so  intimately  associated  have  been  assailed 
on  every  hand.  The  respect  and  sanctity  due  to  tbe  sch«)I«r 
and  gentleman  shielded  the  politician  from  eaveoooed 
darts ;  and  he  has  departed  lamented  as  tbe  Sehohr,  Oritor 
and  Statesman  should  ever  be.  Many  suitable  testioonsrs 
have  already  been  given  to  his  lofty  talents  and  iDtrioric 
excellence ;  but  all  has  not  yet  been  said.  The  Sooiben 
Review  will  do  him  honor ;  but  we  wish  the  Metsenrer 
also  to  prove  herself  not  unmindful  of  the  honors  due  lokit 
name.  As  an  orator  and  ripe  acholar,  he  is  entitled  to  * 
worthy  eulogist.  A  Story  has  already  paid  his  tribute,  aed 
the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Preston  will  grace  tbe  tbeme. 
He  waa  the  warm  personal  friend  of  one  of  oar  distia- 
gttiahed  Senators,  who  greatly  admired  him.  Has  bis  fneed* 
ship  nought  to  bring?  The  subject  might  well  aitw  ^ 
pen,  in  the  interval  of  relaxation  from  tbe  anioous  doties  0f 
hia  high  station. 
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A  PEEP  AT  CARACAS, 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

''At  ranrise,  oo  Friday  the  8th  July,  1643,  the 
moQQtaiiis  of  South  America  were  towering  before 
OS.  The  noge  comes  down  close  to  the  shore. 
We  made  the  land  about  thirty  miles  to  windward 
of  the  town,  and  coasted  along  until  IS  M.,  when 
we  aochored  off  Laguyara.  There  is  no  harbcr, 
vbatever,  and  a  tremendous  roll  of  the  sea,  at  all 
limes,  makes  it  difficult  and  even  dangerous  for  ves- 
kU  to  ride  at  anchor,  or  for  boats  to  land.  It  was 
here,  that  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "  Congress,"  Com. 
Biddle,  was  near  being  lost  in  1821.  It  was  quite 
calm,  bat  a  dreadful  swell  setting  in  carried  every 
other  veasel  ashore.  The  "Congress"  parted  all 
her  cables  but  one,  and,  after  dragging  her  anchor, 
WM,  at  last,  saved  as  if  by  a  miracle.  The  offi- 
eets  of  the  navy  have,  ever  since,  disliked  touch- 
iog  at  the  port,  and  onr  ship  was  the  first  American 
mtoof-war  that  had  been  seen  here  for  some 
Teire.  We  were  soon  boarded  by  the  port  officer, 
who  requested  CapUin  M.  not  to  fire  a  salute,  as 
the  towQ  had  neither  guns  nor  men  to  return  it. 
He  was  told  no  apology  was  necessary ;  and  it 
vu  a  Bubjeot  of  felicitation,  that  the  country,  en- 
joyed such  tranquillity  as  rendered  a  military  force 
UQDeceaaary.  We  landed  about  4  o^clock,  and 
proceeded  to  the  hoose  of  our  consul^  or  rather  of 
his  firm,  as  Mr.  R.  resides  in  Caracas.  We  met 
imoat  cordial  reception,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
findiDg  there  Allsn  A.  Hall,  Esq.,  charge  of  the 
^'  S.  to  Veneiuela,  Who  was  about  to  sail  for  Ca- 
i^oa,  for  the  benefit  of  his  lady*s  health. 

^Q  excursion  to  ^Caracas  being  determined  on, 
^^  parser  was  charged  with  making  all  the  ar- 
nogemeots.  We  slept  at  the  consulate,  and  never 
<iid  I  reiiah  a  night's  repose  in  a  higher  degree. 
Although  the  town  is  classed,  by  Humboldt,  as 
one  of  the  four  hottest  places  on  the  continent,  so 
eool  was  our  chamber^  that  a  blanket  would  have 
^  to  agreeable  addition  to  the  bed  clothes.  To 
one  wbo  had  been  for  three  weeks  on  ship  board, 
*hat  a  lui(ury  to  sleep  in  a  quiet  room  and  on  a 
hed  that  was  stationary  ! 

^guyara  is  situated  on  a  narrow  slip  of  beach, 
Vide  enough  to  allow  of  but  two  streets,  parallel 
to  the  sea.  The  mountain  rises,  almost  perpen- 
wculariy,  in  the  rear— indeed  some  of  the  houses 
*^  built  en  its  side.  The  view  from  the  sea  is 
^0Q8  and  picturesque,  but  not  agreeable.  There 
^  femains  of  extensive  fortifications  along  the 
l^b,  and,  on  the  mountain,  overhanging  the  town, 
tt  a  large  battery.    The  landing,  as  I  have  said, 
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is,  at  all  times,  difficult,  and  the  expense  and  risk 
of  loading  the  vessels,  together  with  the  insecu- 
rity of  the  anchorage,  operate  greatly  against  the 
place  as  a  commercial    port.     Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade. 
Immense  quantities  of  cofiee  and  hides  are  shipped 
to  the  United  States.     I  found  all  the  merchants 
deeply  interested  in  the  question  whether  a  duty 
would  be  laid  upon  their  great  staple,  cdfilee,  by  the 
I  tarifif  bill,  which  was  under  discussion  when  I  lefl 
the  United  States.     My  opinion  was  asked,  and 
given  with  reluctance,  as  I  perceived  that,  from 
my  supposed  opportunities  of  correct  information  on 
the  subject,  undue  importance  was  likely  to  be  given 
to  it,  in  their  commercial  operations.     I  express- 
ed the  belief  there  would  be  no  duty  imposed ; 
and  the  result  justified  the  opinion.     It  was  an  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
nations,  and  of  the  entanglement  of  interests  and 
sympathies,  produced  by  commerce,  that  this  com- 
munity should  be  watching,  with  intense  interest, 
the  deliberations  of  our  congress,  and  speculating 
upon  the  presumed  influence  of  party  and  sec- 
tional feeling  upon  a  measure,  which  affected  their 
prosperity  so  vitally.    I  may  mention,  also,  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  tendency  to  diiSbsioo  of  scientific 
and  useful  discoveries,  that  I  saw  a  placard  on  a 
window,  announcing  that  Daguerreotype  likenesses 
were  taken  within.     In  pursuit  of  wealth,  men 
will  risk  every  thing,  and  endure  every  privation; 
but  the  auri  sacra  fames  must  be  strong  indeed 
to  induce  a  residence  in  Laguyara. 

July  9th.  Mules  having  been  provided,  and  a 
peoHf  or  native,  engaged  to  carry  a  pack,  contain- 
ing a  change  of  linen,  we  were  in  the  saddle  by 
6  oVlock.  The  party  consisted  of  the  captain, 
second  lieutenant,  purser  and  surgeon  of  the  Fal- 
mouth, together  with  myself  and  son — the  whole 
under  charge  of  our  consul,  who,  though  doing 
business  here,  lives  in  Caracas.  In  the  delightful 
and  invigorating  freshness  of  the  morning  sea 
breeze,  we  trotted  briskly  along  the  beach,  for  about 
a  mile,  until,  reaching  the  village  of  Maiquetia, 
we  turned  abruptly  to  the  lef^  and  soon  found  our- 
selves in  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  and  began  the 
ascent.  The  contrast  between  this  mountain  and 
that  we  had  seen  at  St.  Thomas'  was  very  striking. 
On  the  latter,  there  was  very  little  vegetation,  and, 
instead  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  I  expected  to  find 
in  the  tropics,  nothing  was  seen  but  a  scrubby 
heather,  of  dull  brownish  hue,  conveying  the  im- 
pression of  hopeless  sterility.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  eye  was  charmed  by  the  most  exuberant 
display  of  vegetation  of  the  darkest  green,  from 
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the  loftiest  furest  tree  to  the  most  beautiful  shrub 
and  wide  spread  vine ;  and,  unlike  the  hills  of  our 
country,  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  foliage 
seemed  to  increase  as  we  ascended.  The  road  is 
a  monument  of  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  Spa- 
niards. It  is  laid  oat  with  great  judgment,  and  was 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  a  vast  amount  of 
labor,  money  and  life.  It  ia  intended,  of  coarse, 
for  mules  only.  Another  road  is  nearly  finished, 
which  is  adapted  for  carriages.  The  road  is,  for 
the  most  part,  well  paved — a  measure  indispensa- 
ble to  prevent  it  from  being  washed  into  an  enor- 
mous gulley  by  the  heavy  rains  of  this  region. 
There  are  many  very  steep  ascents,  which  no  ani- 
mal but  a  mule  could  surmount  with  a  burden  on 
its  back — but  there  are  long  reaches  also,  ii\  which 
the  rise  is  very  gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  ira« 
Teller  feels  no  sense  of  danger,  as  he  soon  learns 
to  trust  to  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  this  valuable 
but  ill-used  and  slandered  quadruped.  We  passed, 
occasionally,  a  house,  on  the  side  of  the  road,  at 
which  the  muleteers  are  in  the  habit  of  refreshing 
themselves  and  their  beasts.  We  saw,  also,  now 
and  then,  a  small  coffee  plantation,  in  the  little  ele- 
vated dells,  upon  which  we  looked  down  from  a 
height  that  contracted  it  into  a  garden.  About 
half  way  to  the  top,  we  came  to  the  salto^  or  leap, 
a  crevice,  over  which  is  a  drawbridge.  Here  was 
formerly  a  battery  and  garrison,  and  more  recently 
a  custom,  or  toll,  house.  From  this  to  La  Venta, 
the  road  was  more  difficult  and  the  immediate  sce- 
nery richer  and  more  picturesque.  In  about  two 
hours,  after  starting  from  Laguyara,  we  reached 
La  Venta — &ve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
still  one  thousand  short  of  the  summit.  Here  we 
were  to  breakfast — a  meal  for  which  our  ride  had 
given  us  an  appetite.  The  house  was  small  and 
of  rude  construction,  and  did  not  promise  much  in 
the  way  of  good  cheer — but  we  were  most  agreea- 
bly disappointed.  An  excellent  meal  was  soon 
served,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  tasted  the  genuine 
chocolate ;  for  the  wash  drank,  as  such,  in  our  coun- 
try, deserves  not  the  name.  We  were  all  in  high 
spirits,  and  resembled  a  party  of  school  boys  on  a 
holiday  excursion.  Sailors  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  equestrian  skill,  and  much  amusement 
was  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  one  of  the  party 
had  in  steering  his  mule,  which  be  insisted  would 

not  answer  the  helm. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bat  the  seaward  view  from  La  Venta!  How 
shall  I  describe  that,  of  which  words  can  convey 
but  a  faint  idea  t  Imagine  a  horizon  of  at  least 
70  miles  radius — at  your  feet  Cape  Blanco,  the 
village  of  Maiquetia,  with  its  cocoa  trees,  the  ves- 
sels at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  (Laguyara  is,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  mountain,  not  visible)  and  other 
vessels,  far  out  at  sea,  and  not  seen  from  the  shore. 
The  appearance  of  the  ooean  was  grand  beyond 
conception ;  nor  had  it  the  monotony  t  expected  to 


find.  Masses  of  clouds,  with  their  upper  pait4 
strongly  illuminated,  seemed  projected  like  floating 
islands  upon  the  sea.  The  surface,  in  some  places, 
was  ruffled  by  currents  of  air,  whilst,  at  others,  it 
reflected  the  rays  of  the  son  like  a  vast  mirror. 
This  gave  a  diversified  appearance  to  the  magai* 
ficent  scene,  by  alternations  of  light  and  shade. 
This  was  not  all;  optical  illusions  increased  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  prospect.  Strata  of 
vapor,  floating  at  different  heights,  formed  iDte^D^ 
diate  spaces  between  the  eye  and  the  lower  regioos, 
enlarged  the  seene  and  made  it  more  solemo.  If, 
wearied  with  gazing  on  the  vast  world  of  waters 
which  stretched  before  os,  we  cast  oor  eyes  down- 
wards to  the  beach,  which  from  its  white  sands, 
reflected  a  daaziing  mass  of  light,  there,  amidst 
others,  lay  oor 

"  tall  anchoring  bark 
Dicoinished  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock  a  baoy 
Almost  too  small  fbr  sight.'* 

We  fancied  we  could  distinguish  the  stripes  of  the 
flag,  and  the  men  on  the  deck  of  the  FalmoQth,aDd 
felt  disappointed  at  not  hearing  the  roar  ofibe 
surf.     But,  to  quote  Shakspeare  again, 

*'  The  Dttrmonng  surge, 
That  on  th*  annumber'd  idle  pebbles  cbsfei. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high." 

Invigorated  by  breakfast  and  the  delicHMis  cool- 
ness of  the  air  at  this  elevation,  we  mounted  and 
continued  the  ascent.  Passing,  on  our  right,  i 
very  high  peak,  crowned  with  a  fortification  oov 
in  ruins,  we  gained  the  sammit,  and  caught  a  riev 
of  the  valley  of  Caracas.  The  scene  now  kefore 
us,  thougb  different  In  character  and  inferior  ia 
grandeur,  to  that  we  had  just  beheld,  was  far  more 
beautiful,  picturesque  and  interesting.  Monotains 
of  every  variety  of  outline  bounded  the  horitoo  to 
the  west,  and  were  scattered  over  the  valler. 
Extensive  tracts  of  highly  cultivated  land  abowfd 
the  triumphs  of  agriculture.  In  fall  view  aod 
under  our  feet  lay  the  city,  with  its  white  walh 
and  red  roofs,  relieved  by  the  deep  green  of  gar- 
den trees.  A  large  river  only  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  picture.  From  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  strength  of  the  sun's  rajs,  the 
oatline  and  coloring  were  seen  with  a  dtatioctnefl 
scarcely  credible.  The  vividness  and  brilliancj 
of  the  landscapes  on  French  paper  hangings  vere 
here  rivalled  1^  the  natural  landscape  which  spread 
before  us. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  higheet  point 
of  the  range  we  crossed  is  called  the  **  Silla,**froffl 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  saddle.  It  it  a  \\i^ 
to  the  east  of  a  straight  line  betweea  Lagsytn 
and  Caracas,  and  is  not  visible  from  the  fonner 
place.  It  is  more  than  9,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  of  course,  towered  fat  above  us,  even  wb'" 
we  were  at  our  highest  elevation.  Oor  iwrtc 
after  cfossing  the  snaimil,  lay  along  the  side  of 
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the  mooataiD,  for  aoouple  of  miles,  and  was  nearly 
level.  Tbe  road  was  scarcely  as  pietoresque  as  that 
on  the  other  aide.  We  deseeoded  a  kmg  and  steep 
hillf  passed  the  mine  of  a  chapel,  destroyed  by  tbe 
eartbqaake,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  plain  of 
the  city.  From  tbe  foot  of  this  hill  to  Caracas — a 
Dile  or  more — there  abonnded,  on  either  hand, 
Detascholy  memorials  of  the  awful  catastrophe. 
Whole  sqaares  of  what  was  onee  tbe  best  built 
put  of  tbe  chy  lay  on  either  side  of  the  road,  a 
heap  o(  rains.  The  exuberance  of  tropical  vege- 
tatioa  had,  it  is  true,  softened  the  harshness  of 
their featorea,  but  casting  your  eye  upon  tbesur- 
looodiog  hills,  you  saw  indications  of  displacement 
and  coDfulsion,  which  the  lapse  of  thirty  years 
hu  not  mitigated..  Enormous  fissures,  in  some 
places,  and  upheaved  mounds  of  yellow  earth  in 
others,  spdce  most  eloquently  of  the  changes  which 
the  surface  bad  undergone — Byron's  magnificent 
ipostrophe  at  Waterloo  occurred  to  my  mind,  as 
eoseeptible  here  of  literal  appiicaiion-^ 


¥= 


**  Stop !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire*8  dust, 
Aq  eartbqaake*a  spoila  are  sepulchred  below.'* 

This  catastrophe  took  place,  on  the  36th  March 
I81'2,  a  festival  of  the .  church.  Holy  Tbuisday. 
There  was  to  have  been  tbe  usual  procession,  and 
three  or  four  thousand  people  were  assembled  in 
ooe  of  the  principal  churches,  waiting  for  tlie  mili- 
tary escort.  In  an  instant,  the  building  fell  and 
buried  all  the  congregation  in  its  ruins.  It  has 
Defer  been  rebuilt  and  is  now  a  mound  of  rubbish, 
covered  with  weeds.  A  battalion  of  troops,  para- 
tied  to  join  tbe  procession,  were  drawn  up  in  the 
court  of  their  barracks,  close  to  a  wall,  by  the  faU 
ling  of  which  every  man-  of  them  was  crushed 
vhere  he  stood.  Nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants perished,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  houses 
vere  levelled  to  the  ground.  Tbe  cathedral,  built 
of  qtooe,  and  every  other  stone  building,  escaped, 
ud  yet  there  is  a  prejudice  against  houses  of  this 
iB^rial,  they  being  deemed  less  safe  than  the  sun< 
burnt  brick,  or  Pita,  buildings*  About  3,000  wound- 
ed were  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  many  of  whom 
perished  afterwards  for  want  of  food  and  atten- 
tion. It  being  impossible  to  bury  such  a  multi- 
tsde  of  corpses,  to  prevent  contagion,  they  were 
boned.  Referring  to  Humboldt  for  a  full  acc4>unt 
of  this  awful  event,  I  content  myself  with  making 
1  single  extract,  touching  the  conduct  of  the  sur- 
▼irors: 

"•  Some,  assembling  in  procession,  sung  funeral 
hymns;  others,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  confessed 
themselves  alood  in  the  streets.'*  **  A  number  of 
iDarriages  were  contracted  by  persons  who  bad 
D«glected,  for  many  years,  the  sacerdotal  benedic- 
tion—children found  parents,  by  whom  they  had 
iKver  till  then  beea  acknowledged  ;  restitutions 
*cre  pioBHsed  by  persons  who  had  never  been  ac- 
Ctt^d  of  frandi  and  families  who  had  long  been 


enemies  were  drawn  together  by  the  tie  of  com- 
mon calamity." 

I  most  not  omit  mentioning  one  memorial  of  tbe 
catastrophe,  which  struck  me  as  being  in  good 
taste.  A  cbnrch  tower,  in  which  was  a  clock,  was 
thrown  so  fitr  from  its  perpendicular  as  to  stop  the 
works.  The  clock  has  been  repaired,  but,  on  one 
of  its  faces,  the  hour  and  minute  bands  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  just  where  they  pointed  when  the 
shock  took  place,  so  that  the  precise  point  of  time 
is  still  indicated. 

Tbe  site  of  Caraoas  is  not  perfectly  level.  It 
inclines  a  little  to  the  northwest.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  the  Mporish,  which  prevailed  in 
Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  this  country. 
The  houses  are  built  round  a  court,  with  piazzas, 
or  corridors,  and  are  generally  two  stories.  A 
large  door,  on  a  line  with  the  street,  admits  you 
into  a  sort  of  gateway,  which  is  closed  by  a  smaller 
door  at  the  inner  end,  passing  which,  you  find  your- 
self in  the  lower  corridor,  and  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
to  the  right  or  left,  ascend  to  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  family — the  lower  apartments  being  gene- 
rally occupied  as  offices.  The  windows  are  large 
and  frequently  unglazed.  They  generally  have 
small  balconies  before  them,  in  which  are  placed 
flower  pots.  The  city  has  several  fountains ;  in- 
deed, wherever  it  was  practicaMe  to  erect  them, 
the  Spaniards  seldom  failed  to  leave  these  bles- 
sings. But,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  Caracas — I  saw  too  little  of  it  for 
that  purpose.  The  style  of  building  is  the  same 
throughout  Spanish  America,  and,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  describe  other  cities, — after  better  op- 
portunities of  observation, — I  must  confine  myself 
to  a  personal  narrative. 

We  rode  up  to  the  Leon  de  ore,  or  "  Golden 
Lion** — a  very  respectable  hotel  kept  by  a  French- 
man. After  refreshing  and  refitting  ourselves,  we 
sallied  out,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  to  see  the 
city.  But  mere  brick  and  mortar  have  little  inte- 
rest for  me,  and  I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when 
we  had  completed  our  round.  I  was  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  President,  Gen. 
Pa£z,  of  whose  history  I  knew  something.  We 
repaired  to  his  private  residence,  and  were  told  he 
was,  at  tbe  moment,  taking  his  siesta.  We  were 
invited  into  a  spacious  and  elegant  garden,  and 
requested  to  amuse  ourselves  until  his  excellency 
could  be  apprized  of  our  visit.  The  garden  was 
well  worth  seeing ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
fruit  or  plant  of  tbe  tropics,  which  was  not  seen 
growing  here  in  full  perfection.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful spot,  and  we  could  have  spent  the  day  in  ram- 
bling through  its  shady  walks.  At  length,  we 
observed  a  plainly  dressed  old  gentleman,  without 
attendants,  approaching  us.  It  was  the  President. 
We  were  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  and  received  in 
the  most  courteous  manner.    I  told  him  I  rejoiced 
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in  the  oppotiqnity  of  paying  my  respects  to  ODe* 
whose  services,  in  the  cause  of  Sooth  Americao 
Independence,  were  well  known  and  appreciated  in 
the  United  States,  &c.  He  replied  in  the  hap- 
piest manner,  and  welcomed  us  warmly  to  Caracas, 
regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  brief  sojourn 
would  prerent  his  extending  to  us  those  hospitali- 
ties which  he  should  be  happy  to  bestow.  After 
another  walk  through  the  garden,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  a  large  and  handsomely  furnished  hall, 
where  refreshments  were  served.  He  seemed 
quite  familiar  with  our  country  and  its  institutions, 
and  asked  many  questions  about  our  leading  politi- 
cians. After  an  hour^s  conversation,  we  left  him, 
most  fkvorably  impressed  with  bis  manners  and 
conversation. 

To  give  a  sketch  of  Gen.  Pacz's  life  would  be 
to  write  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  saying  something 
about  one,  who  is,  by  far,  the  most  remarkable 
man  now  living  in  Spanish  America.  The  Revo- 
lution found  him  s  simple  ttanero,  or  herdsman,  on 
the  vast  plains,  drained  by  the  Orinoco ;  in  no 
degree  distinguished  by  education,  or  enlighten- 
ment, from  his  associates.  In  fact,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  alphabet,  and  as  superstitions  as  any 
of  his  class.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private, 
in  a  corps  of  Lancers,  recruited  on  the  plains. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  reckless  bravery^ 
and  personal  prowess,  of  which  many  anecdotes 
are  told,  which  though  true,  sound  like  romance. 
Bolivar — with  the  tact  to  appreciate  men  at  their 
real  worth,  which  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  as  unequivocal  a  test  of 
genius,  as  any  other — quickly  marked  him  for  pro- 
motion, made  him  a  Colonel,  and,  in  less  than  two 
years,  his  second  in  command.  Entrusted  with 
an  army,  he  manifested  the  high  qualities  of  a 
General,  as,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  had 
shown  the  more  vulgar  but  dazzling  attributes  of 
dauntless  bravery  and  restless  enterprise.  I  oan-^ 
not  enumerate  the  various  battles,  in  which,  as 
chief,  or  subordinate,  he  distinguished  himself— 
but  I  must  mention  that,  at  Carabobbo,by  taking  the 
responsibility  of  charging,  with  his  cavalry,  with- 
out orders,  he  gained  that  important  and  decisive 
victory.  I  must  also  allude  to  two  other  incidents 
in  his  life — the  one,  perhaps,  unprecedented  in 
military  operations,  and  the  other  illustrative  of 
his  decision  of  character  and  the  influence  which 
he  had  upon  the  minds  of  his  men.  The  Spaniards 
had  a  flotilla  of  gun  boats,  on  the  river  Apure, 
which  annoyed  the  patriot  armies  exceedingly,  and 
the  destruction  of  which  was  much  desired.  Paez, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  swam  to  the 
flotilla  and  carried  the  boats  by  boarding,  most  of 
the  Spaniards  were  destroyed. — The  other  affair 
was  as  follows.  He  had  attached  to  his  cormnand, 
at  Valencia,  a  battalion,  composed  of  English  and 
Irish.    Their  pay  was  ia  arrears,  and,  soffering 


for  the  want  of  necessaries,  the  soldiers  matinied. 
Apprised  of  the  circamstaoce,  he  galloped  to  the 
spot,  attended  by  a  single  aid-de-carap.  He  foand 
the  battalion  under  arms,  and  was  told  by  the  colo- 
nel and  officers,  that  tlie  men  refused  to  maieb, 
until  they  were  paid.  He  ordered  those  who  were 
determined  not  to  march,  to  step  a  eeitain  nomber 
of  paces  to  the  front.  Eight  or  ten  only  did  ao. 
He  then  directed  the  Colonel  to  order  the  line  to 
present  and  Are  at  these  ringleaders.  The  cider 
was  given,  and  obeyed.  The  party  in  front  fell  by 
the  hands  of  their  fellow  mutineers.  The  matiDy 
was  instantly  quelled.  The  battalion  marched  aod, 
in  many  a  battle  afterwards,  wiped  off  the  reproech 
of  this  momentary  disaffection. 

On  the  establishment  of  independence,  his  politi- 
cal influence  was  found  to  be  as  great  as  his  snli- 
tary  reputation  and,  indeed,  was  the  eonseqoenee 
of  it.  In  Spanish  America,  there  are  few  instsDces 
of  mere  civilians  acquiring,  or  maintaiuing  for  any 
length  of  time,  political  power  and  influence.  He 
had,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  improved  hismiod, 
aod,  by  diligent  study,  compensated  for  the  mot 
of  early  education.  He  was  represented  to  me  as 
a  well  read  man— particularly  in  history  and  politi- 
cal science^ — and  an  able  writer.  The  "  Lhnero," 
of  1813,  is  now  certainly  a  man  of  polished  and 
dignified  exterior,  whose  manners  would  gnce 
any  court  in  Europe.  He  is  about  57  years  of 
age,  of  middle  height,  robust  appearance,  aod  mild 
countenance.  He  has  been  accused  in  his  military 
career,  of  cruelty  and  recklessness  of  Ufe,  and,  io 
bis  political,  of  intrigue  and  ambition.  Bot,  in 
both  these  particulars,  he  must  be  judged,  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  not  by 
an  abstract  standard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
history  will  rank  him  second  only  to  Bolirtr,  to 
the  list  of  those  military  and  political  leaden  to 
whom  ihe  revolutionary  throes  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica gave  birth.  He  Mires  from  the  presideoer, 
which  he  has  twice  attained,  next  spring)  aod  v9], 
in  all  probability,  be  succeeded  by  Gen.  SouBLcrnr, 
who  is  his  favorite.  It  la  to  be  hoped  that  be  viD 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dignified  retire- 
ment and  not  jeopard  his  high  reputation,  by  mixing 
in  any  of  the  intrigues  of  the  day.  His  coootry 
mainly  through  his  exertions  and  policy,  is  dov 
far  ahead  of  most  of  the  republics  of  the  sooth,  io 
intelligence  and  civilization,  and  is  daily  derelopiRf 
the  elements  of  social  order  and  national  prosperity. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  city  dress  generally  after 
the  European  fashion,  and  there  are  s  good  maoy 
French,  (xenAan-,  English  and  American  residents 
here,  whose  manners  and  mode  of  living  are  more 
and  more  followed.  A  very  elegant  boildingt  f^ 
the  accommodation  of  the  executive  ofiices,  has 
just  been  completed.  The  suite  of  rooms,  lo- 
tended  for  the  use  of  the  president  on  sute  occi- 
sibns,  is  very  handsome  and  fomiahed  io  the  weti 
costly  manner.     There  an  aeveial  newspapen 
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poUished  io  the  oitj ;  the  preM«  I  believe,  is  fsee. 
I  saw  a  Urge  bookstore,  in  which  were  ofiered  for 
sale  the  itandard  worke  of  French  and  English 
literature,  and  many  books,  the  mere  possession  of 
which,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  endan- 
gered liberty  if  not  life.  I  coald  bat  be  struck 
with  the  peculiarly  graceful  carriage  of  the  wo- 
mea—eren  of  the  poorest  class^-and  was  reminded 
of  ao  impudent  assertion  I  bare  somewhere  met, 
tbat  it  waa  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  French, 
Eogliah,  German  or  Italian  women  walked— 'Vr^Xk' 
iog  being  an  accompliahment  confined  exclusively 
to  Spanish  females. 

At  5  we  repaired  to  the  residence  of  the  eon- 
bbI,*  where  we  had  been  invited  to  dine.  His  lady, 
aoative  of  Cadis,  vindicates,  in  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, the  reputation  for  female  beauty,  long 
enjoyed  by  that  city->-and,  O  matre  jndchrd  filia 
fdehfior.  We  passed  a  delightful  evening.  How 
DDch  we  enjoyed  each  society  can  be  appreciated 
aoly  by  those  who  meet,  in  a  far  land,  their  fair 
couotrywomen. 

July  10.  At  sunrise,  we  set  out  on  our  return. 
The  sky  was  clear,  «nd  on  gaining  the  top  of  the 
mouDtain  I  took,  from  a  favorable  point  of  view,  a 
long,  laat  look  at  the  enchanting  valley,  and  then 
closed  my  eyes,  that  X  might  not  weaken  the  im- 
pression by  subsequent  partial  and  imperfect  glimp- 
ses. The  scene  is  daguetreotyped  on  my  memory. 
We  breakfasted  again,  at  La  Venta.  In  front  of 
the  house,  I  discovered  luxuriant  patches  of  mint, 
vhicb,  by  no  unnatural  association,  reminded  the 
Hirgeon  and  myself  of  Old  Virginia.  We  reached 
I^ayara  by  12,  and  at  three  went  on  board.  I 
was  glad  to  tread  the  deck  of  the  Falmouth  again, 
ud  felt  a  degree  of  security,  which  I  did  not  ex- 
perieoce,  when  on  what  here  can  scarcely  be  called 
ifrrafirma.  Indeed,  at  Laguyara  and  Caracas,  in 
^w  of  the  awful  memorials  of  the  time,  *'  when 
temple  and  tower  went  to  the  ground,'*  the  stranger 
c^&oot  feel  altogether  at  ease,  but  walks  the  streets, 
as  one  does  a  bridge,  of  whose  strength  he  is  doubt- 
fal.  Laguyara  and  Caracas,  in  a  straight  line,  are 
Dot  more  than  6  miles  apart — the  distance  by  the 
road  is  about  16  miles.  The  latter  city  is  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that  Laguyara  suffered, 
from  the  earthquake,  not  less  that  Caracas.  It 
bas  been  more  completely  rebuilt,  but  vestiges  of 
tbe  calamity  are  still  apparent.  More  than  four 
tboasand  of  tbe  inhabitants  perished,  i  recollect, 
vith  pleasure,  that  the  moment  news  of  the  event 
leached  the  United  States,  congress,  then  in  ses- 
sion, roted  f  50,000  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors. 
^wo  vessels  were  laden  with  provisions  and  ar- 
nved  just  in  time  to  save  many  from  .perishing  of 
fantne.  The  act  is  still  gratefully  remembered 
here.  •    •    •     • 

•This  worthy  gentleman  is  no  more.  He  died  in  the 
ooDthof  DMeoiberUst. 


MENTAL  fiRANDEUR  OF  THE  REIfiN  OF  fiEORBE  III. 

The  splendor  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  throws 
Mr.  Alison  quite  into  raptures.  How  surpassingly 
memorable  have  been  the  last  seventy  years !  The 
world  has  been  almost  recreated^  and  we  use  the 
term,  with  due  reverence  to  that  power,  which 
alone  has  wrought  every  change.  Many  eras  stand 
forth  prominent  and  wonderful,  in  the  history  of 
human  transactions ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  few  striking  and  important 
events,  confined  to  a  few  of  the  great  classes  of 
affairs.  The  era,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
has  been  crowded  thick  with  unparalleled  and  stu- 
pendous events,  and  every  glory  has  combined 
to  shed  around  it  a  halo  of  splendor.  Signal  as 
have  been  its  military  exploits  and  triumphs,  they 
have  been  less  so  than  its  intellectual;  and  the 
Ibrmer  derive  their  highest  grandeur  from  the  dis- 
plays of  genius  and  science  which  they  called  forth. 
But  words  of  ours  will  only  weaken  the  force  of  Mr. 
Alison's  eloquence.  He  shall  speak  for  himself. 
No.  1 1,  p.  360-364. 

'*  The  reign  of  George  the  III.  embraces,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  most  eventful  and  important 
period  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Whether  we 
regard  the  changes  in  society,  and  in  the  aspect  of 
the  world,  which  occurred  during  its  eontinoancey 
or  the  illustrious  men  who  arose  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  adjoining  states  during  its  progress,  it  nasi 
ever,  form  an  era  of  unexampled  interest.  Its 
commencement  was  coeval  with  the  glories  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  and  tbe  formation,  on  a  solid 
basis,  of  the  vast  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain ; 
its  meridian  witnessed  the  momentous  conflict  for 
American  independence,  and  the  growth,  amid  trans* 
atlantio  wilds,  of  European  civilisation ;  its  latter 
days  were  involved  in  the  hearl-stirring  conflicts  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  overshadowed  by  the 
military  Tenown  of  Napoleon.  The  transition  from 
the  opening  of  this  reign  to  its  termination  is  not 
merely  that  from  one  century  to  the  next,  but  from 
one  age  of  the  world  to  another.  New  elements 
of  fearful  activity  were  brought  into  operation  in 
the  moral  world  during  its  continuance,  and  new 
principles  for  the  government  of  mankind  estab- 
lished, never  again  to  be  shaken.  The  civilization 
of  a  New  World,  in  this  age,  was  contemporary 
with  the  establishment  of  new  principles  for  the 
government  of  the  Old :  in  its  eventful  days  were 
combined  the  growth  of  Grecian  Democracy  with 
the  passions  of  Roman  ambition ;  the  fervor  of 
plebeian  zeal  with  the  pride  of  aristocratic  power ; 
the  blood  of  Marius  with  the  genius  of  Cesar ;  the 
opening  of  a  nobler  hemisphere  to  the  enterprise 
of  Columbus,  with  the  rise  of  a  social  agent  as 
mighty  as  the  press,  in  the  powers  of  Steam. 

*^  But  if  new  elements  were  called  into  action  in 
the  social  world,  of  surpassing  strength  and  energy, 
in  tbe  eonrse  of  this  memoraUe  reign,  still  more 
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remarkable  were  the  characters  which  rose  to  emi- 
nence durincr  its  continuance.  The  military  genias, 
unconquerable  courage,  and  enduring  constancy  of 
Frederic ;  the  ardent  mind,  burning  eloquence,  and 
loAy  patriotism  of  Chatham  ;  the  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, sagacious  intellect,  and  philosophic  spirit  of 
Franklin ;  the  disinterested  virtue,  prophetic  wis- 
dom, and  imperturbable  fortitude  of  Washington ; 
the  masculine  understanding,  feminine  passions, 
and  bloodstained  ambition  of  Catharine,  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  cast  a  radiance  over  any 
other  age  of  the  world.  But,  bright  as  were  the 
Btars  of  its  morning  light,  more  brilliant  still  was 
the  constellation  which  shone  forth  in  its  meridian 
splendor,  or  cast  a  glow  over  the  twilight  of  its 
evening  shades.  Then  were  to  be  seen  the  rival 
genius  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  which,  emblematic  of  the 
antagonist  powers  which  then  convulsed  mankind, 
shook  the  British  Senate  by  their  vehemence,  and 
roused  the  spirit  destined,  ere  long,  for  the  dearest 
interests  of  humanity,  to  array  the  world  in  arms  : 
then  the  great  soul  of  Bnrke  cast  off  the  unworldly 
fetters  of  ambition  or  party,  and,  fraught  With  a 
giant's  force  and  a  prophet's  wisdom,  regained  its 
destiny  in  the  cause  of  mankind  ;  then  the  arm  of 
Nelson  cast  its  thunderbolts  on  every  shore,  and 
preserved  unscathed  in  the  deep  the  ark  of  Euro- 
pean freedom ;  and,  ere  his  reign  expired,  the  wis- 
dom of  WeliingtoD  had  erected  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  Grallic  ambition,  and  said,  even  to  the  deluge 
of  im^rial  power,  *  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and 
no  fkrther,  and  here  shali  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed.*  Nor  were  splendid  genius,  heroic  vir- 
tae,  gigantic  wickedness,  wanting  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  this  heart-stirring  conflict.  Mirabeaa  had 
thrown  over  the  morning  of  the  French  Revolution 
the  brilliant  but  deceitful  light  of  Democratic  genius ; 
Danton  had  colored  its  noontide  glow  with  the  pas- 
sions and  the  energy  of  tribunitian  power ;  Carnot 
had  exhibited  the  combination,  rare  in  a  corrupted 
age,  of  Repafaliean  energy  with  private  virtue; 
Robespierre  had  darkened  its  evening  days  by  the 
blood  and  agtfny  of  selfish  ambition ;  Napoleon  had 
risen  like  a  meteor  over  its  midnight  darkness,  daz- 
zled the  world  by  the  brightness  of  his  genius  and 
the  lostre  of  his  deeds,  and  lared  its  votaries,  by 
the  deceitful  blaze  of  glory,  to  perdition. 

**  In  calmer  pursuits,  in  the  tranquil  walks  of 
aeience  and  literature,  the  same  age  was,  beyond 
all  others,  fruitful  in  illustrious  men.  Br.  Johnson, 
the  strongest  intellect  and  the  most  profound  ob- 
server of  the  eighteenth  century ;  Gibbon  the  archi- 
tect of  a  bridge  over  the  dark  gulf  which' separates 
ancient  from  modern  times,  whose  vivid  genius 
has  tinged  with  brilliant  colore  the  greatest  his- 
torical work  in  existence;  Home,  whose  simple 
but  profound  history  will  be  coeval  with  the  long 
and  eventful  thread  of  English  story ;  Robertson, 
who  first  threw  over  the  maze  of  human  events  the 
light  of  pbilosophie  geniiui  and  the  apiiii  of  enlight* 


ened  reflection ;  Gray,  whose  burning  thoughts  had 
been  condensed  in  words  of  more  than  cltssic 
beauty ;  Burns,  whose  lofty  soul  spread  Its  own 
pathos  and  dignity  over  the  '  short  and  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor  ;*  Smith,  who  called  into  existeoce 
a  new  science,  fraught  with  the  dearest  interesu 
of  humanity,  and  nearly  brought  it  to  pcrfcctioo  io 
a  single  lifetime;  Reid,  who  carried  into  the  re- 
cesses  of  the  human  mind  the  torch  of  cool  aod 
sagacious  inquiry ;  Stewart,  who  cast  a  luraiuoos 
glance  over  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  warmed 
the  inmost  recesses  of  metaphysical  inquiry  by  ibe 
delicacy  of  taste  and  the  glow  of  eloquence;  Watt, 
who  added  an  unknown  power  to  the  resources  of 
art,  and  in  the  regulated  force  of  steam  discovered 
the  means  of  approximating  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  spreading  in  the  wilderoesa  of 
nature  the  wortders  of  European  enterprise  and  the 
blessings  of  Christian  civilization— these  fonned 
some  of  the  ornaments  of  the  period,  daring  lis 
earlier  and  more  pacific  times,  forever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  scientific  acquisition  and  literary 
greatness. 

"  But  when  the  stormy  day  of  revolution  com- 
menced, and  the  passions  were  excited  by  political 
convulsion f  the  human  mind  took  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  and  these  names,  great  as  they  arc,  were 
rivalled  by  others  of  a  wider  range  and  a  bolder 
character.  Steott  then  entranced  the  world  by  the 
creations  of  fancy,  and,  diving  deep  into  the  human 
heirt,  clothed  alike  the  manners  of  chivalry  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  cottage  with  the  colors  of 
poetry,  the  glow  of  patriotisnn,  and  the  dignity  of 
virtue ;  Byron  burst  the  barriers  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  and,  reviving  in  an  artificial  age  the  fire  of 
passion,  the  thrill  of  excitement,  and  the  charm  of 
pathos,  awakened  In  maiiy  a  breast,  long  alive  only 
to  corrupted  pleasures,  the  warmth  of  pity  voA  the 
glow  of  admiration;*  Campbell  threw  over  the 
visions  of  hope  and  the  fervor  of  philaolhropy  the 
sublimity  of  poetic  thought  and  the  energy  of  lyriwl 
expression,  and  striking  deep  into  the  human  heart, 
aloiie  of  all  the  poets  of  the  age  has,  like  Sbal> 
peare  and  Milton,  transplanted  his  own  thought  asd 
expression  into  the  ordinary  language  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  Southey,  embracing  the  world  hi  his  ^nx^ 
arrayed  the  heroism  of  duty  and  the  constancy  of 
virtue  with  the  magnificence  of  Eastera  imagioa- 
tion  and  the  strains  of  inspired  poetry ;  while  lb* 
sparkling  genius  of  Moore,  casting  oflf  the  oowor- 
thy  associations  of  its  earlier  years,  fled  back  lo 
its  native  regions  of  the  sun,  and  blended  the  sea- 
timent  and  elevation  of  the  West  with  the  chanas 


«  It  is  only,  however,  to  his  doscriplkwo  of  MWW.wd 
s  few  of  his  reflections,  thai  this  high  pwiiow  due.  G«** 
rally  speaking,  bis  semimenls  and  charaeiefs  eihibi  • 
chaos  of  ill.regttlRled  paMion,  which  will  be  inlelli|»l»lt  « 
intereirtiDg  but  lo  the  spoiled  children  of  fwhioB  or  9t^' 
indulgence— that  is,  a  limited  portion  of  miBiitti. 
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of  OrieoUl  imagery  and  the  brilliancy  of  Asiatic 
thoaght. 

**  fiat  the  genias  of  these  men,  great  and  im- 
morta]  as  it  was,  did  not  arrive  at  the  bottom  of 
things :  they  shared  in  the  animation  of  passing 
events,  and  were  ronsed  by  the  ^torm  which  shook 
the  world ;  bot  they  did  not  reach  the  secret  caves 
whence  the  whirlwind  issoed,  nor  perceive  what 
q>int  had  let  looee  the  tempest  upon  the  world, 
la  the  bosom  of  retirement,  in  the  recesses  of  soli- 
tary tbongfat,  the  awfai  soutce  was  discovered,  and 
.£oIus  stood  forth  revealed  in  the  original  Antago- 
Dist  Power  of  wickedness.  The  thought  of  Cole- 
lidge,  even  daring  the  whirl  of  passing  events,  dis- 
covered their  hidden  springs,  and  poured  forth  in 
uk  obscure  style,  and  to  an  anheeding  age,  the 
great  moral  troths  which  were  then  proclaiming  in 
ebaracters  of  iae  to  mankind ;  Wordsworth,  pro- 
foand  and  contemplative,  clothed  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  in  the  simplicity  of  immortal  verse;  Mack- 
intosh, rtsiog,  like  Barke  in  maturer  years,  above 
the  generous  delusions  of  his  yet  inexperienced  life, 
wanted  only  greater  industry,  and  a  happy  exemp- 
tion from  London  society,  to  have  rivalled  Tha- 
cydides  ia  the  depth  of  his  views,  and  a  biographer 
like  Boswell,  to  have  equalled  Johnson  in  the  fame 
of  his  coQTersation ;  while  Chalmers,  bringing  to 
the  eaose  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  humanity  a 
prophet^s  fire  and  an  orator's  genius,  discerned  in 
the  indiflferent  or  irreligious  spirit  of  the  former 
tge  the  real  cause  of  the  dangers  of  the  present ; 
and  in  the  spread  of  Christian  instruction,  and  the 
prevalence  of  religious  principle,  the  only  power 
that  eTer  has,  or  ever  will,  successfully  combat, 
either  in  political  or  social  evils,  the  seductions  of 
passion,  the  delusions  of  error,  and  the  powers  of 
wickedness. 

*'  The  French  and  German  writers,  justly  proud 
of  the  literary  Aune  of  their  own  countries  during 
this  memorable  reign,  will  hardly  allow  that  their 
illustrious  authors  should  be  grouped  around  the 
throne  of  George  IIT. ;  and  will  point  rather  to  the 
Revolution,  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  or  the  War  of 
Independence,  as  marking  the  period  on  Conti- 
nental EoTOpe.  But,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
the  era  is  the  same ;  and  if  we  detach  ourselves 
for  a  okoment  from  the  rivalry  of  nations,  and  anti- 
cipate the  time  in  future  days  when  Europe  is  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  luminous  spot, 
exceeding  even  Greece  in  lustre,  and  from  whence 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  the  light  of  reli- 
gion have  spread  over  the  globe,  we  sliall  feel 
reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  brightness  of  the 
coDsteUation  which  then  shone  forth  in  the  firma- 
ment. It  is  pleasing  to  dwell  on  the  contempla- 
tion. Like  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Grecian,  or  of 
Augustus  in  Roman  story,  it  will  never  again  be 
equalled  in  European  history ;  but  the  most  distant 
ages  will  dwell  upon  it  with  rapture,  and  by  its 


genius,  the  remotest  generations  of  mankind  will 
be  blessed. 

"  In  no  age  of  the  world  has  the  degrading  effect 
of  long-continued  prosperity,  and  the  regenerating 
influence  of  difficulty  and  suffering  on  human 
thought,  been  more  clearly  evinced.  The  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  Louis  XVI.,  were 
characterized  by  the  flood  of  selfishness  and  cor- 
ruption, the  sure  forerunners,  in  the  annals  of  na- 
tions, of  external  disaster,  or  internal  ruin.  Fancy 
was  applied  only  to  give  variety  to  the  passions— 
genius  to  inflame,  by  the  intermixture  of  sentiment, 
the  seductions  of  the  senses — talent  to  obscure  the 
Creator  from  whom  it  sprang.  The  great  powers 
of  Voltaire,  capable,  as  bis  tragedies  demonstrate, 
of  the  most  exalted  as  well  as  varied  efforts,  were 
perverted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  wrote  for  individual  celebrity,  not  eter- 
nal truth;  and  he  obtained,  in  consequence,  the 
natural  reward  of  such  conduct — unbounded  pre- 
sent fame,  and,  in  some  respects,  undeserved,  per- 
manent neglect.*  The  ardent  and  more  elevated, 
but  unsteady  mind  of  Rousseau,  disdained  such  de- 
grading bondage.  The  bow,  bent  too  far  one  way, 
recoiled  too  far  another ;  and  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
in  an  artificial  age  and  a  corrupted  capital,  were 
amused  by  the  eloquent  declamations  of  the  recluse 
of  Meillerie  on  the  pristine  equality  of  mankind, 
the  social  contract,  and  the  original  dignity  of  the 
savage  character.  Ray nal ,  deducing  the  principles 
of  humanity  from  the  wrong  source,  traced  with 
persuasive  fervor,  bot  with  no  prophetic  foresight, 
the  establishments  of  the  European  in  the  two 
hemispheres;  and,  blind  to  the  mighty  change 
which  they  were  destined  to  effect  in  the  condition 
of  the  species,  diffused  those  pernicious  dogmas 
which  have  now  blasted  the  happiness  of  the  negro 
race,  both  in  the  French  and  the  English  colonies ; 
and  sought  to  deduce,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  vast  change  destined  to  spread  the  Christian 
faith  over  the  wilderness  of  nature,  arguments 
against  its  celestial  origin.  Every  department  of 
thought,  save  one,  was  tainted  by  the  general 
wickedness  and  blindness  to  all  but  present  objects 
which  prevailed.  Man^s  connexion  with  his  Maker 
was  broken  by  the  French  apostles  of  freedom ; 

*  Every  bodsseller  in  France  and  EIngland  will  now 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  so  volominous 
writer  whose  works  remain  so  dead  a  stock  as  those  of 
Voltaire ;  and  this  is  decisively  proved  by  the  extremely 
low  price  which  the  numerous  editions  of  his  works  bear. 
His  tragedies  arc  uoble  works,  and  will  live  forever ;  but 
his  romances  have  already  descended  to  the  vault  of  all  the 
Capalets.  His  historical  writings,  compared  with  those  in 
France  which  followed  the  Revolution,  appear  lifeless  and 
uninteresting.  His  skeptical  dogmas,  so  far  from  being 
regarded  as  the  speculation  of  a  powerful  mind  in  advance, 
are  now  seen  to  have  been  the  blindness  of  a  deluded  one, 
in  rear  of  the  momentous  age  to  which  his  later  years  were 
prolonged. 
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for  they  declared  there  was  no  God,  in  whom  to 
trust  in  the  great  straggle  for  liberty.  *  Human 
immortality,*  says  Channing,  *  that  troth  which  is 
the  seed  of  all  greatness,  they  derided.  To  their 
philosophy  man  was  a  creature  of  chance,  a  com- 
pound of  matter,  a  worm,  soon  to  rot  and  perish 
forever.  France  failed  in  her  attempts  for  freedom 
through  the  want  of  that  moral  preparation  for 
liberty  without  which  the  blessiitg  cannot  he  se- 
cured. Liberty  was  tainted  by  their  touch,  polluted 
by  their  breath  ;  and  yet  we  traeted  it  was  to  rise 
in  health  and  glory  from  their  embrace.'*  In  the 
exact  sciences  sdooe,  dependant  upon  intellect  only, 
the  natire  dignity  of  the  human  mind  was  asserted ; 
and  the  names  of  D*Alembert,  La  Grange,  and  La 
Place,  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world  among 
those  who,  in  the  loAiest  subjects  of  inquiry,  have 
extended  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  knowledge« 
"But  more  animating  times  were  approaching 
fast :  corruption  had  produced  its  inevitable  fruits, 
and  adversity,  with  its  renovating  influence,  was 
abont  to  pass  over  the  moral  world.  The  Revolu- 
tion came  with  its  disasters  and  its  passions ;  its 
overthrow  of  thrones  and  destraction  of  altars;  its 
woes,  its  blood,  and  its  Buffering.  In  the  general 
deluge  thus  suddenly  falling  on  a  sinful  world,  the 
mass  of  mankind  in  all  ranks  still  dung  to  their 
former  vices.  They  were,  as  of  old,  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  when  the  waters  burst  upon 
them.  Ba%  the  ark  of  salvation  had  been  prepared 
by  more  than  mortal  hands.  The  handwriting  on 
the  wall  was  perceived  by  the  gifted  few  to  whom 
Providence  had  unlocked  the  fountains  of  original 
thought,  and  in  the  highest  class  of  intellect  was 
soon  to  be  discerned  the  elevating  influence  of  trial 
and  suffering  upon  the  human  mind.  While  the 
innumerable  votaries  of  Revolution,  borne  along  on 
the  fetid  stream  which  had  burst  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  previous  manners,  were  bending  before  the 
altar  of  Reason,  Chateaubriand  ventured  to  raise 
again,  amid  the  sneers  of  an  infidel  age,  the  standard 
of  ancient  faith,  and  devoted  the  energies  of  an  in- 
trepid, and  the  genius  of  an  ardent  mind,  to  demon- 
strate its  relation  to  all  that  is  beautiful,  or  great 
and  elevating,  both  in  the  moral  and  material  world. 
Madame  de  Sta^l,  albeit  nursed  in  the  atmosphere  of 
philanthropic  delusion,  ftnd  bred  up  with  filial  piety 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  arose^  amid  the  tears  of 
humanity,  to  nobler  principles ;  combined  the  re- 
finements of  sentiment  with  the  warmth  of  elo- 
quence and  thedelicacy  of  taste,  and  first  announced, 
in  a  philosophic  survey  of  human  affairs,  the  all- 
important  truth  that  there  are  but  two  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  species — that  which  preceded  and 
that  which  followed  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity. Seeds,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  sown  in 
the  human  mind,  generally  take  half  a  century  to 
bring  their  fruit  to  maturity ;  and  in  the  general 
profligacy  and  irreligion  of  the  urban  population  in 
*  Character  of  Napoleon. 


France  since  the  Revolatioo,  is  to  be  diseened  the 
havoc  prepared  by  the  labors  of  Voltaire  and  the 
Encyclopsdists,  and  the  long-eontiDued  coiraptioa 
of  previous  literature.  But  the  nobler  fmita  of  the 
suflTering  of  the  Revolution  are  already  apparent 
in  the  highest  cla^  of  intellect,  ^ence  change, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  ever  oiiginates.  Guizot 
has  brought  to  the  history  of  civilization  the  light 
of  true  philosophy  and  the  glqw  of  enlightened 
religion;  Cousin,  in  the  midst  of  philanthropic 
labor  and  vast  information  on  the  vital  qaestion  of 
education,  has  arrived  at  the  eternal  tmth,  that 
general  instruction,  if  not  based  on  Christian  prin* 
ciple,  is  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial,  because  it 
opens  new  avenues  to  moral  corruption,  withoat 
providing  the  only  'antidote  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  effectual  in  oorrebting  it ,  liamaitioe, 
gif\ed  at  once  with  an  orator^s  fervor  and  a  poet's 
fire,  has  traced  in  strains  of  almost  redundant 
beauty  the  steps  of  an  enlightened  European  pil- 
grim to  the  birthplace  of  our  religion  and  the  cradle 
of  our  race.  May  the  seeds  scattered  by  these 
illustrious  men  not  fall  on  a  bamn  soil  and  perish 
by  the  wayside,  nor  yet  be  ohoked  amid  briers,  bat 
bring  forth  good  fruit,  in  some  fifty  fold,  some  eighty, 
and  aome  a  hundred  !* 

*^  Germany  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  same  iDos- 
triotts  family,  but  from  the  tine  that  her  language 
has  been  cultivated  by  native  writers,  she  has  ad- 
vanced in  the  great  race  of  mind  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  Last  oC  the  European  sorGiee  to 
be  turned  up -by  the  labors  of  the  hnsbandmao,  her 
soil  has  been  found  to  teem  with  the  richness  of  a 
virgin  mould,  and  to  exhibit  the  sparkling  of  faiiberto 
untouched  treasures.  In  reading  the  recent  poets 
and  great  prose  writers  of  that  country,  we  feel  as  if 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  thirty  years  ago,  obeerred  iL>s 
rentafkable  change  in  French  litdmtare,  and  deplored  that 
it  had  not  then  made  it»«ppearance  amoag  English  wriieis- 
'*  Twenty  years  ago,**  says  he, "  the  stale  of  opinion  sc«n^ 
to  indicate  an  alniost  total  destruction  of  religion  io  Do- 
rope.  Ten  years  ago  the  stale  of  poliiical  events  upprutd 
to  show  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  to«'&rui 
•Qch  a  destruction.  The  reaction  has  begon  ererjwbfrr. 
A  mystical  spirit  preraiKi  in  Oermany ;  a  poeliea)  relive* 
is  patrosiaed  by  men  of  genius  in  France.  It  is  adopted  u 
some  measure  by  Madame  de  StaSl,  who  fiods  it,  eru  *jj 
the  help  of  her  reason,  in  the  nature  of  man,  if  she  ctonot 
so  deeply  perceive  it  in  the  nature  of  thing*.  In  Engiiud 
no  traces  of  this  tendency  are  discorerabie  among  mm  **' 
letters,  perhaps  because  they  nerer  went  so  near  the  op{»- 
site  extreme ;  pahapty  aiio,  beeamae  ihty  Aanr  aof  i>#^ 
Jrom  tfu  Mone  mUforttmu.'*  MackIHTOsh's  Mtm^n.  i^* 
408.  What  a  curious  and  instructive  pasHS^  to  be  wnlira 
thirty  years  ago,  midway  between  the  experience  of  tb' 
French  and  the  commencement  of  tbe  English  RerolufioB 
The  days  of  anxiety,  contest,  and  sufieiing  have  case  lo 
England  from  the  effecU  of  that  very  organic  cbiare  :« 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  himself,  in  bis  JsUer  davt. 
(iom  the  spirit  of  party,  againat  his  belter  judgment,  ««> 
led  to  concur;  and  with  them,  the  resurrection  of  the  f»l'- 
gious  spirit  in  the  works  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  p^*- 
lanthropy,  of  the  want  of  which  he  tben  wis  led  to  cos- 
plain. 
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we  had  arrlTed  at  a  new  mine  of  intellectual  wealth  : 
the  oorthern  nations,  with  fresh  ideas  and  powerful 
expression,  have  again  borst  into  the  almost  ex- 
hausted world  of  thought,  and  the  long  sway  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  dominion  has  been  modified  by 
a  second  infusion  of  Oothic  energy.     However  it 
may  be  explained;  the  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  most  cursory  survey  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
that  the  human  mind  is  never  quiescent ;  that  it 
frequently  lies  fallow,  as  it  were,  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages:  but  that,  during  such  periods, 
former  error  is  forgotten  and  ancient  chains  worn 
off*;  and  that  original  thought  is  never  so  powerful, 
aad  important  truth  never  so  clearly  revealed,  as 
when  the  light  of  day  is  again  let  into  hitherto- 
Qoexplored  regions  of  the  mind.     The  ages  of  Ba- 
eoQ  and  Sbakspeare  in  England,  of  Machiavel  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  Italy,  of  Pascal  and  Descartes 
io  France,  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  general 
Justice  of  this  principle. 

"  Long  illustrious  in  the  walks  of  philosophy, 
holding  for  centuries  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
republic  of  science ;  the  birthplace  of  printing  and 
gaupowder,  the  two  most  powerful  agents  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  ever  communicated  to  mankind  ;• 
ibe  coantry  of  Kepler  and  Copernicus,  of  Euler 
ud  Leibnitz,  Germany  had  not  till  the  last  half 
century  explored  the  riches  of  her  own  tongue,  or 
deTeloped  in  native  literature  the  novel  and  fervent 
ideas  which  had  long  been  working  in  her  bosom. 
But  this  was  at  length  done ;  and  her  literature 
»urted  at  once  into  life  with  the  vigor  of  yoothful 
energy  and  the  strength  of  an  armed  man.     Klop- 
itock,  obscare  but  sublime,  poured  forth  the  spirit 
of  mystical  Christianity  in  touching  and  immortal 
strains :  Goethe,  simple,  yet  profound,  united  the 
depth  of  philosophical  thought  to  the  simplicity  of 
childish  affection;  and,  striking  with  almost  in- 
spired felicity  the  chord  of  native  reflection,  pro- 
duced that  mingled  flood  of  poetic  meditation  and 
individual  observation  which  has  rendered  his  fame 
oflboonded  in  the  Fatberiand.     Wieland,  without 
the  religtoos  fervor  of  the  first  of  these  writers,  or 
the  deep  reflection  of  the  second,  has  charmed 
every  imagination  by  the  brightness  of  his  fancy, 
the  richness  of  his  language,  and  the  sparkling 
freshness  which  he  has  thrown  over  all  the  subjects 
which  his   magic   pencil  has  touched:   Schiller, 
hniting  the  ardor  of  a  soldier  to  the  soul  of  a  states- 
man and  the  graphic  hand  of  an  historian,  has  por- 
trayed the  shades  of  former  times  with  dramatic 
power,  and  in  a  noble  spirit;  while  the  ardent  soul 
of  Komer,  awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  Germany ^s 
deliverance,  has  poured  a  heroes  soul  and  a  pa- 
uiut's  heart  into  lyric  verse,  which  will  endure  as 

•  Of  prioting  thU  will  be  generally  admitted ;  of  gun- 
powder, at  present,  as  generally  denied.  This  is  not  the 
place  lo  derooDstrdte  the  proposition :  the  experience  of  a 
few  generations  will  place  il  beyond  a  doubt. 


long  as  the  memory  of  the  struggle  by  which  it 
was  inspired* 

*'  Nor  have  the  eflforts  of  thought  in  the  Father- 
land been  confined  to  poetic  effusion ;  in  the  calmer 
walks  of  philosophy  and  literature  the  vigor  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  equally  conspicuous ;  and 
a  new  light  has  been  already  thrown,  alike  on  pre- 
sent speculation  and  past  events,  by  the  mingled 
originality  and  perseverance  of  the  German  cha- 
racter.    Niebuhr,  uniting  to  the  prodigious  indus- 
try of  the  German  scholar  an  instinctive  sagacity  in 
discerning  truth  and  apprehending  the  real  springs 
and  state  of  far-distant  events,  which  is,  perhaps, 
unrivalled,  has  thrown  a  new  and  important  light 
on  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  annals ;  and  though 
his  history,  generally  obscure,  sometimes  perplexed, 
and  too  often  overloaded  with  insignificant  details, 
can  never  rival  io  general  popularity  the  heart-stir- 
ring legends  to  which  the  page  of  Livy  has  given 
immortality,  yet  his  profound  observation  and  mar- 
vellous penetration  have  rendered  his  work  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  stock  of  ancient 
knowledge  which  modem  times  have  produced. 
Heeren,  not,  perhaps,  with  equal  learning  or  know- 
ledge, has  thrown  a  clearer,  if  not  a  more  original 
light  over  the  general  history  of  ancient  nations, 
and  demonstrated  how  much  remains  still  to  be 
done  on  subjects  apparently  exhausted  by  previous 
industry,  when  the  vigor  of  real  talent  and  the 
force  of  an  original  mind  are  applied  to  its  eluci- 
dation.    The  peculiar  turn  of  the  German  intellect, 
abstract,  contemplative,  and  of\en  visionary,  ap- 
pears in  tlie  writings  of  Kant ;  and  the  reader,  in 
toiling  through  his  obscure  pages,  cannot  but  feel 
both  how  many  new  ideas  have  been  poured  into 
the  world  of  thought  by  the  Gothic  race,  and  how 
much  their  importance  has  been  diminished  by  be- 
ing turned  into  the  realms  of  ideal  contemplation, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  objects  of  real  useful- 


ness. 

''  Perhaps  future  ages,  in  comparing  the  philoso- 
phy and  literature  of  England  with  that  of  Ger- 
many and  France  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  regret  that  the  first  has, 
especially  in  later  times,  so  exclusively  devoted  its 
energies  to  objects  of  physical  utility,  practical  im- 
portance, or  ephemeral  amusement,  to  the  neglect 
of  those  higher  and  more  lasting  purposes  which 
spring  from  the  elevation  of  national  feeling  and 
the  purity  of  national  thought ;  that  the  direction 
of  the  second,  cramped  by  the  despotic  nature  of 
almost  all  the  governments  in  the  Empire,  has  been 
so  strongly  directed  to  abstract  speculation,  imagi- 
nary feeling,  or  visionary  perfection,  to  the  neglect 
of  those  more  heart-stirring  and  momentous  topics 
which  bear  directly  on  the  well-being  of  society, 
or  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race ;  and  that 
the  genius  of  the  last,  still  perverted,  save  in  a  few 
giAed  spirits,  by  the  sins  and  depravity  of  the  Revo- 
lution, has  been  so  much  lost  in  the  wildness  of 
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extraTagant  fancy,  or  blinded  by  the  passions  of 
disappointed  ambition.  And,  if  we  could  conceive 
an  era  in  which  the  freshness  of  German  thought 
and  the  power  of  German  expression,  united  to  the 
acuteness  of  French  observation  and  the  clearness 
of  French  arrangement,  were  directed  by  the  so- 
lidity of  English  judgment  and  the  sway  of  English 
religion,  it  would  probably  be  the  brightest  which 
has  ever  yet  dawned  upon  the  human  race.** — Alt- 
son's  History  of  Europe. 

LORD  BROUGHAM. 

As  Lord  Brougham^s  vast  powers  have  been 
exerted  in  celebrating  the  great  statesmen  of  this 
period,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  Mr.  Alison  says 
of  that  Eminent  Orator,  Statesman  and  Philoso- 
pher. It  may  be  added  that  his  Lordship  has  been 
dead  and  been  handled  as  "  historical  property.^ 
Yet  he  lives  and  knows  what  posterity  said  of  him. 

'*  History,  in  the  general  case,  has  to  deal  only 
with  the  dead ;  and  it  is  seldom  either  just  or  deli- 
cate to  mingle  with  the  historical  gallery  of  de- 
parted greatness  the  portraits  of  living  genius. 
There  are  some  instances,  however,  in  which  this 
obvious  rule  roust  be  infringed  upon;  where  the 
impress  communicated  to  the  events  of  an  age  by 
one  individual  has  been  so  powerful,  that  his  cha- 
racter has  become  historical  property  even  before 
his  active  agency  has  ceased  on  the  theatre  of  hu- 
man affairs.  Such  a  character,  in  a  military  and 
political  view,  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and 
such,  in  a  moral  and  social  one,  is  Lord  Brougham. 
This  very  remarkable  man  is  descended  from  an 
old  and  respectable  family  in  Westmoreland,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  ancient  castellated  mansion 
from  which  he  afterward  took  his  title ;  and  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  had  for 
some  years  resided.  Thence,  at  an  early  age,  he 
went  to  the  far-famed  university  of  that  city,  over 
which  the  names  of  Stewart  and  Playfair  at  that 
period  threw  an  unusual  splendor,  and  where  a 
band  of  gifted  spirits  were  then  arising,  many  of 
whom  have  since  shone  forth  with  extraordinary 
lustre  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  Lord  Jef- 
frey, the  most  celebrated  critic  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  greatest  of  human 
novelists ;  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  not  nnworthy  suc- 
cessor of  Pitt  in  the  direction  of  the  British  finances ; 
Mr.  Horner,  whose  early  and  lamented  death  alone 
prevented  him  from  rising  to  the  highest  place  in 
the  councils  of  his  country ;  Lord  Brougham,  who, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  has  made  the  schoolroaster^s 
rod  superior  to  the  marshars  baton,  formed  some 
of  the  members  of  a  society,  in  which  other  men, 
not  less  distinguished  for  energy  and  talents,  were 
then  prominent,  wboee  powers  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
destined  t«  bebnried  in  that  common  ehaniel-lioQse 


of  genius,  the  Bar  and  Bench  of  the  coontrj.* 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh  in  1801, 
and  soon  attracted  notice  by  the  energy  of  bia  cha- 
racter, and  the  fearlessness  and  occasional  sarcaBin 
of  his  demeanor ;  bnt  that  capital  was  too  limited 
a  theatre  for  his  growing  powers.  An  able  and 
original  work,  which  he  published  in  1803,  on  the 
colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  a  series  of  powerful  and  ori- 
ginal papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  gave  tokea 
of  the  vast  influence  which  he  was  destined  to  ex- 
ercise on  public  thought ;  and  his  removal  to  West- 
minster Hall  a  few  years  afterward  placed  him  io 
a  situation  where  legal  celebrity  was  not  incoosis- 
tent  with  senatorial  advancement. 

'*  He  first  obtained  entrance  into  Parliament,  like 
all  the  great  men  of  his  day,  for  a  close  borough, 
then  in  the  gifl  of  Lord  Carlisle ;  but  his  maooer 
was  unprepossessing,  his  voice  harsh,  and  be  was 
far  at  first  from  coming  up  to  the  exalted  anticipa- 
tions formed  by  his  friends,  and  sobsequeotlj  re- 
alized, of  his  future  career.  The  unconqaeiable 
perseverance  of  his  disposition  overcame  all  obsta- 
cles, and  ultimately  obtained  for  him,  if  sot  the 
avowed,  at  least  the  real  lead  on  the  Whig  side  m 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  practice  at  the  bar, 
though  considerable,  and  brilliant  from  the  poliiicil 
character  of  the  oases  in  which  he  was  chiefif 
engaged,  was  not  first-rate:  and  both  in  legil 
knowledge  and  forensic  judgment  he  was  oerer 
deemed  equal  to  his  redoubted  antagonist  oo  the 
northern  circuit.  Sir  James  Scarlett,  now  Loid 
Abinger.  But  in  energy  of  character,  iariDcible 
perseverance,  versatility  of  talent,  force  of  expres- 
sion, and  sarcastic  power,  he  was  hx  beyond  sbt 
barrister  or  statesman  of  his  day;  and  if  his  judg- 
ment had  been  eqnal  to  his  ability,  or  bis  diseretioo 
to  his  information,  and  his  vast  capacity  for  exer- 
tion had  always  been  directed  to  objects  coasisteot 
with  each  other,  and  of  permanent  oiility  raiber 
than  passing  interest,  he  would  have  ief^  aoaneu 
history,  as  he  unquestionably  has  exercised  aa  in- 
fluence en  his  own  age,  second  to  none  in  the 
modern  annals  of  Great  Britain. 

**  But  inconsistency  and  want  of  foresight  have 
always  been  the  bane  of  his  public  character.  He 
has  signally  promoted  some  great  canses,  u  that  of 
legal  reform ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say,  open  revievio} 
the  opinions  which  he  has  advocated  at  difeito^ 
periods  of  his  life,  whether  he  has  most  injured  oc 
benefited  others  which  he  had  still  more  at  heart. 
He  was  the  steady  advocate  of  negro  fitedooi 

•  To  ihouc  who  have  the  felicity  of  enjoyiof  lb«  wt\fsKrX' 
ance,  or  still  more«  the  friendship  of  Lord  CorAonM.Uni 
Monorieff;  Lord  Mackeasie,  or  Lord  Coekbum,  it  m  m<^* 
less  to  say  that  nothing  but  a  wider  theatre  of  aciios,  doKr 
proximity  to  the  Legislatun,  or  greater  leisore  for  lii^wy 
pursuits,  were  necessary  to  have  raided  tliem  to  ik«  «»* 
general  eminence  which  the  philoeopbers,  »uies»f«»«'' 
historians  of  their  oonntry,  in  the  last  and  pretest  ifr.  ^^* 
attained. 
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geser&l  edoeation,  oniTersal  toleration,  and  social 
ameliontioa ;  yet  there  is  hardly  a  measure  in  the 
end  destri]cti?e  to  these  great  interests  of  which 
lie  has  Dot,  at  some  period  of  his  career,  been  the 
ardent' supporter.  He  has  been  throngfa  life  the 
most  resolote  enemy  of  the  slave-trade,  and  de- 
serves the  lasting  thanks  of  every  friend  to  hu- 
manity for  his  noble  efforts  to  root  out  that  execra- 
ble traffic ;  bat  he  not  less  strenuously  advocated 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands  id  1834 ;  and,  by  so  doing,  he  has  doubled 
the  slave-trade  in  extent,  and  quadrupled  it  in 
iirocity  throughout  the  globe.*  He  besought  the 
House  of  Peers  on  his  bended  knees  to  pass  the 
Reform  Bill,  though  the  opponents  of  that  measure 
diev  their  strongest  arguments  from  his  own  ear- 
lier writiDgs  00  the  subject ;  and  his  whole  efforts 
for  the  last  five  years  have  been  directed  to  demon- 
strate the  unhappy  effects  of  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  that  great  change  necessarily  brought 
upon  the  coootry.  He  was  the  warm  and  consis* 
tent  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  but  his 
exertions  have  of  late  been  equally  vigorous  and 
efiectire  in  demonstrating  the  bad  consequences 
which  its  concession  has  hitherto  at  least  had  upon 
social  amelioration  in  the  one  island,  and  the  general 
system  of  governnoent  in  the  other.  He  has  al  ways 
been  the  sincere  and  powerful  supporter  of  popular 
instruction ;  but,  by  directing  it  chiefly  to  intellec- 
taal  acquisitions,  he  turned  that  mighty  lever  to 
visionary  objects,  and  placed  it  beyond  the.  reach, 
or  wiihooi  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the 
P^pie;  while,  by  severing  it  from  religious  instruc* 
tion,  lie  deprived  it  of  the  ohief  blessings  which  it 
is  fitted  to  confer  upon  mankind.  He  is  possessed 
of  extraordinary  intensity  of  vision  for  present  ob- 
jects aud  immediate  interests,  but  far  from  being 
^loally  clear-sighted  as  to  ultimate  consequences, 
onhe  permanent  welfare  of  humanity. 

"  His  style  of  speaking  presents  the  most  extra- 
ordinary contrast  to  the  abstract  ideas  which  he 
tntertains,  and  has  powerfully  expressed,  as  to 
the  perfection  of  eloquence.  No  man  feels  more 
strongly  the  simplicity  of  ancient  oratory,  or  has 
^tier  described  the  injurious  effects  sometimes 
even  of  a  single  epithet  on  the  majesty  of  thought ; 
while  none  more  constantly  weakens  the  force  of 
bis  own  intense  and  vivid  conceptions  of  variety 
and  redundance  of  expression.  He  objected  to  the 
addition  which  the  imagination  of  Tasso  made  to 

*"The  number  of  slaves  landed  in  Cuba  and  Brazil 
iIoQe,"sai(i  Mf  Buxton,  the  able  and  hamane  advocate  of 
tbe  negro  race, "  is  150,000,  being  more  than  double  the 
^e  draught  on  Africa  when  the  siave-tmde  controversy 
<J^a.  Twice  as  oiany  human  beings  are. now  its  viclims 
u  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  began  their  noble  taak ; 
^■leiich  individual  of  this  increased  number,  in  addition 
10  tlte  horrors  formerly  endured,  is  cribbed  up  in  a  smaller 
spam,  and  ttowed  in  a  vessel  where  accommodation  is  sac- 
r-M U)  spoil"— A/ri«m  Shve-trade,  by  T.  F.  BuxTOM, 

«»*»n,  im,  p.  m. 


the  sublime  image  of  Dante  ;*  and  yet  he  seldom 
fails  to  overwhelm  the  reader  by  exaggerations  of 
the  same  idea  under  different  forms,  till  the  original 
impiession  is  well-nigh  obliterated.  No  one  more 
happily  or  forcibly  strikes  the  iron  upon  the  head  in 
the  outset ;  but  none,  by  a  repetition  of  slant  blows, 
more  frequently  mars  its  force  or  alters  its  direc- 
tion. His  long  practice  of  addressing  juries,  or 
assemblies  of  ordinary  capacity,  has  proved  inju- 
rious to  bis  efforts  to  reach  the  highest  style  of 
eloquence.  Every  idea,  if  at  all  felicitous,  is,  in 
his  hand,  torn  to  rags.  He  forgets  that  those  who 
read  his  speeches  will  not  be  equally  obtuse  with 
those  who  heard  them,  *  que  les  gens  habiles  s^en- 
tendent  k  derai-mot.'  On  this  account,  his  fame 
with  posterity,  that  is,  the  reading  and  thinking 
few,  will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  he 
has  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries,  that  is,  the 
hearing  and  unthinking  many.  Irony  and  sarcasm 
constitute  his  strongest  arm  in  oratorical  contests, 
and  there  he  is  unrivalled  even  by  Pitt  or  Canning. 
His  speeches  to  juries  were  often  models  of  vehe- 
ment and  powerful  declamation ;  but  his  judgioent 
as  a  counsel  was  far  from  being  equal  to  his  talent 
as  a  barrister,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he 
has  supplied  what  was  wanting  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecutioo  by  his  imprudence  in  calling  witnesses 
for  the  defence.!     His  information  is  immense, 

*  A)  guisi  di  Leon  quando  si  posa. 

To  which  Tasso  added  the  line, 

Girando  gli  occhi,  et  non  movendo  il  passo. 

Critics  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  beautiful  image  in 
the  last  line  does  or  does  not  detract  from  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  the  first;  but  Lord  Brougham  unequivocally  con- 
demns it  as  destroying  the  grandeur  of  the  Florentine  bard. 
See  Lord  Brouq ham's  Addren  to  the  StudenU  of  Glasgow, 
Lord  Rectors*  AddreaseSf  Glasgow,  1630.  A  most  interest- 
ing collection,  as  well  from  the  celebrity  of  the  statesmen 
and  philosophers  called  to  that  eminent  station,  as  from  the 
progressive  change  in  the  character  of  thought  which  their 
successive  compositions  evince,  from  the  philosophic  silence 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Hume,  with  which  it  commences,  to  the  devotional  glow 
descriptive  of  those  of  Chalmers,  with  which  it  concludes, 
and  which  only  wants  the  admirable  address  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  1636,  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  monu- 
ments which  the  literature  of  Europe  during  and  after  the 
French  Revolution  has  produced,  of  the  vast  effect  of  that 
great  event  in  bringing  men  back,  by  necessity  and  suflfer- 
ing,  to  the  best  and  noblest  sentiments  of  their  nature. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  the  character  of  the  chief  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  in  the  case  of  Queen  Caroline, 
was  so  bad  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  testi- 
mony ;  and  on  this  fact  Lord  Brougham  has  never  failed  to 
descant  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  whenever  he  could 
by  possibility  introduce  the  subject.  He  has  not  so  fre- 
quently told,  however,  what  is  equally  well  known,  that  it 
was  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whom  he  himself  put 
into  the  box.  Lieutenants  Flyn  and  Hownam,  whose  cha- 
racter was  above  suspicion,  that  in  the  end  left  no  doubt  of 
the  queen's  guilt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  capable  of 
weighing  evidence.  See  ParUamentary  Debates,  1820,  iii., 
459,  643,  New  Serie»,  Yet  this  unhappy  princess  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  amiable,  and  many  charming  qoolitiss ;  and 
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aod  his  powers  of  application  unboanded ;  bat  his 
knowledge  on  snbjects  of  philosophy  rather  exten- 
sive than  accurate,  of  law  Taried  than  profound. 
He  has  always  been  distinguished  by  the  warmest 
iilial  and  domestic  attachments ;  and  a  purer  ray  of 
glory,  than  even  that  which  is  reflected  from  his 
senatorial  achicTements,  is  to  be  found  in  the  steadi- 
ness with  which,  though  often  erring  in  judgment, 
he  has  ever  supported  the  interests  of  freedom  and 
humanity ;  and  the  indefatigable  ardor  whieh  has 
enabled  him,  amid  a  multiplicity  of  professional 
and  official  duties,  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
any  other  man,  to  devote  his  great  powers  to  the 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  God  from  the  works 
of  nature.'*— ^M<m*«  History,  No.  11,  p.  380-90. 


REPLY  TO  "AN  OFFICIAL  MILITARY  SEAMAN." 

To  TRB  EnrroR  of  trb  Sou.  Lit.  Mbssbnger  : 

Sir, — Giving  to  the  paper  of  *•  an  Official  mili- 
tary Seaman,*'  in  the  August  number  of  the  Sou- 
thern Literary  Messenger,  an  honest  credit  for  the 
desire  it  expresses  **to  avoid  the. appearance  of 
acrimony  and  recrimination,'*  and  to  aim  at  *'  truth 
and  the  good  of  the  service,"  and,  with  the  same 
harmonious,  yet  searching  influences  guiding  and 
controlling  our  pen,  we  beg  the  favor  of  your 
pages  in  reply  to  that  paper. 

Candor  compels  us  to  say,  that  we  think  the 
writer  has  permitted  his  feelings  to  leap  the  boun- 
daries of  his  judgment ;  and  that  he  has  made  a 
free  use  of  epithets,  insinuations  and  threats,  little 
essential  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  inviting  more 
to  harsh  retort  than  to  deliberate  investigation. 
But,  in. the  most  honest  conviction,  we  assure  him 
of  our  belief,  that  these  have  escaped  tlie  vigilance 
of  his  sincere  purpose,  and  we  ask  him  to  attribute 
to  the  same  deserting  propensity,  any  thing  oflfen- 
sive  which  may  appear  in  our  remarks. 

"  An  Official  Military  Seaman"  seems  to  have 
formed  his  opinions  upon  the  not  unfrequent  ground, 
that  the  long  existence  of  a  wrong  and  continuance 
of  an  injury  make  the  wrong  right  and  the  injury 
Just ;  and  we  thank  him  for  the  testimony  of  th& 
following  sentence : 

'*  For  it  may  enlighten  some  of  your  readers  to 
learn,  that  the  complaints  alluded  to  do  not  arise 
from  any  new  injury,  lately  received,  but  are  only 
one  of  the  modes  taken  for  advancing  novel  and 
unheard  of  claims."  (p.  452.) 

The  great  want  of  correct  information,  which 

in  better  hands  might,  in  Mr.  C«nDing*f  wofds,  have  been 
'*  the  life,  and  giaoe,  and  ornament  of  society."  "  She  is,** 
•ays  a  pefsonal  and  disinterested  acquaintance,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  a  charming  princess,  and  lives  in  an  enchanted 
palace ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  her  prince  mast  labor 
under  some  malignant  spell  to  deny  hi  msdf  her  society."— 
8m  Lockhast's  X/s  «/  SeoUf  p.  09. 


is  manifested  in  this  sentence,  and  which  he  dis- 
plays upon  all  the  subjects  treated  by  him,  aod 
against  which  we  shall  oppose  established  facts, 
shows  him  to  be  possessed  of  seal  bejond  bis 
knowledge  and  presents  a  dum  to  sharitf  for  the 
error  of  his  opinions.  He  commences  his  paper 
with  charging  some  members  of  the  medical  corps 
with  an  alarming  hostility  to  the  sea-officers.  It 
is  a  sensitive  combativeness,  which  attacks  the  in- 
terests of  a  whole  corps  for  the  oflfences  of  a  few ; 
but,  when  imagination  peoples  the  air  with  enemies, 
blows  must  fall  without  discrimination.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  assertion  is  an  unfounded  imputatioo 
upon  the  sea-officera,  for  moat  of  them,  who  are 
actually  in  service,  have  too  much  courage  to  be 
alarmed  at  a  real  danger — and  too  much  jodgmeot 
to  conjure  up  a  bug  bear.  This  alarming  hostility 
is  charged,  not  only  without  proof,  but  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  proof  to  the  contrarVi  as  we  shall 
show  as  we  advance  with  the  subject,  and  it  rill 
be  seen,  that  the  medical  corps  has,  in  aU  its  offi- 
cial acts,  deferred  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
service,  and  it  has  been  this  very  relying  defe- 
rence which  has  prevented  the  medical  corps  from 
attaining  those  rights  and  privileges,  which  are 
withheld  from  it  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  alone ;  lights 
and  privileges,  which  are  so  far  from  being  "oorel 
and  unheard-of  claims,'*  '*  now  asked,  for  the  first 
time,"  as  asserted  by  **  an  Official  Military  Sea- 
man," that  they  have  long  had  an  existence  in 
every  military  service  bnt  that  of  the  U.  S.  Nary. 
The  want  of  them  in  this  is  productive  of  notbio? 
but  discord  and  confusion ;  when  made  known  it 
excites  the  wonder  of  every  civilian,  the  contempt 
of  every  truly  military  man,  for  the  petty  jealoosr 
which  prohibits  their  existence.  The  error  of  bis 
bold  assertions  this  writer  might  have  leaneii, 
by  an  eaay  reference  to  the  regulations  of  oar  own 
army ;  and  the  veiy  paper  of  "  Toga  Civilis,"  wbirb 
he  undertakes  to  review,  inforroa  him  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  privileges  claimed,  both  in  oar  own 
army  and  in  the  French  Navy,  to  a  mnch  greater 
extent,  than  they  have  ever  been  advanced  by  tho 
medical  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Assertions,  as 
positive  as  they  are  wrong,  in  the  fiuse  of  socb 
glaring  facts,  may  well  throw  a  doubt  over  the  opi- 
nions and  statements  of  this  **  Official  Militarr 
Seaman'*  and  show  the  imposaibility  of  his  beia^ 
right,  notwithstanding  an  honest  and  earnest  dis- 
position to  be  so. 

His  readers  will  require  rooch  enlightening  fo 
convince  ibem  that  the  antiquity  and  long  daraiiuo 
of  the  injuries,  against  which  tho  ''  novel  and  ao- 
heard-of  olainos**  are  advanced,  render  them  more 
proper,  right  and  bearable,  unless  those  readers 
acknowledge  the  fisherman's  philosophy,  that  ee!? 
get  used  to  skinning.  When  making  such  an  aEu- 
sion,  how  little  could  this  writer  have  drcamt<i  o( 
the  long  and  bitter  retroapectioo  he  has  called  up 
to  give  additional  contradiction  to  bis  anertiosi  ot 
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Dorel  and  onheard-of  claims !  No  !  these  injuries 
are  not  **  new  and  lately  reoeived,"  and,  bowerer 
anheard-orby  bim  they  hare  been  protested  against, 
again  and  again,  by  men  who  have  grown  high  in 
proressional  honor  and  usefulness,  and  grey  in  the 
poblie  service,  from  before  a  time  when  many,  who 
would  now  monopolize  all  the  privileges  of  rank, 
vere  scarce  "  maling  and  puking  in  the  norse^s 
arms."  The  protest  has  failed,  not  because  it  was 
made  in  hostility  to  our  sea  brethren,  bat  in  a  con- 
fiding reliance  opon  their  expressed  sympathies  and 
flatteriog  assurances;  whereas,  had  the  wrongs 
and  injories  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  medical  corps  been 
thrown  before  the  country,  they  would  have  aroused 
tbe  indignation  of  every  liberal  mind  against  the 
petty  feeling  which  permitted  them,  the  entire 
medical  profession  would  have  felt  it  a  duty  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  present  indignities 
woald  long  ago  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  charge 
of  hostility,  brought  against  men  who  have  endured 
BO  mach,  rather  than  proclaim  the  injustice  done 
ibemt  bas  a  boldness  of  ungrateful  misconception, 
eqoailed  only  by  its  injustice,  particularly  when 
the  rights  asked  are  essential  to  real  discipline  and 
tbe  pablic  good,  and  are  not  more  promotive  of  the 
comfort  of  the  medical  corps,  than  of  that  of  sea- 
officers. 

This** Official  Military  Seaman^* assures  ns,  with 
ooit  bitter  troth,  that  the  board  of  sea-officers, 
which  framed  the  new  and  unjust  regulations  pro- 
posed for  the  government  of  the  Navy,  took  noth- 
ing from  the  **  rights,  privileges,  dignity,  or  inde- 
pendeoce,''  of  the  medical  corps.  Grant  it ;  they 
woald  have  performed  the  task  of  taking  nothing  from 
Bothisg  if  they  had,  inasmuch  as  no  such  ^  rights, 
privileges, dignity,  or  independence,'*  have  any  leg- 
islative existence  in  the  Navy,  and  this  board  took 
good  care  not  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  hope,  by  con- 
ferring any.  He  takes  a  strange  method  of  elicit- 
JBg  respect  for  the  labors  of  this  board,  when  he 
iDforms  the  public  that,  instead  of  being  indepen- 
dent in  its  action  and  debates,  important  measures 
were  submitted  to  it  with  '*  marks  of  the  highest 
<^inpprobation,*'  and  complacently  assures  us  that 
"it  only  remained  for  the  board  to  confirm  this 
iBthoritative  judgment.**  Comment  upon  this  is 
QDoecessary ;  every  independent  mind  at  once  set- 
tles the  full  value  of  that  board.  Instead,  how- 
erer,  of  admitting  his  inference,  that  the  pencil 
niarks  indicated  Judge  Upshur's  disapprobation,  we 
think  it  more  fair  to  infer  that  he  deemed  the  board 

• 

iQcompetent  to  the  discussion  of  the  measures,  and 
^u  calling  a  medical  board,  soon  after,  upon  these 
very  measures,  strengthens  our  inference. 

As  '*  an  Official  Military  Seaman"  has  told  us 
*ome  of  the  secrete  of  this  board  of  sea-officers, 
»nd  more  we  know,  we  will,  in  return,  tell  him  some 
of  those  of  the  board  of  medical  officers,  convened 
nodcr  authority  of  Judge  Upshur.  When  these 
officers  met|  their  fint  resolutioa  was,  to  place 


themselves  in  the  position  of  commanders  and  to 
entertain  no  proposition  which  could  be  seen,  in 
any  way,  to  impede  the  full  authority  of  such  an 
officer  over  the  entire  command  and  discipline  of 
the  ship,  and  many  measures,  just  in  themselves, 
were  rejected,  lest  they  should,  remotely,  have  this 
tendency.  The  code  prepared  by  this  board  has 
been  submitted  to  sea-officers  of  every  rank  and  of 
the  highest  intelligence,  and  it  has  received  their 
approbation,  as  not  only  consistent  with  discipline, 
but  as  contributing  to  it.  It  greatly  enlarges  and 
defines  the  duties  of  medical  officers,  as  none  but 
medical  officers  would  be  competent  to  do,  and  the 
whole  action  of  the  board  is  marked  by  a  deference 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  service.  Of  74 
articles,  but  three  relate  to  rank  in  tbe  Navy,  and 
these  contain  the  following  provisions : 

**  Commanding  officers,  of  whatever  grade,  shall 
always  take  precedence  of  all  medical  officers 
tmder  their  command."  Again :  *'  The  rank  of 
medical  officers  shall  not  entitle  them  to  command, 
or  control,  any  commission  or  warrant  officer,  (but 
medical  officers.)"  Thus  making  every  sacrifice 
to  the  most  sensitive  vanity  of  tbe  most  juvenile 
member  of  the  service,  and  while  providing  for  tbe 
proper  respectability  and  just  social  position  of  the 
medical  corps,  of  a  military  service  ofiering  every 
security  for  subordination.  '*  An  Official  Militasy 
Seaman"  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  hearing 
complaints  against  the  measures  of  the  board,  which 
he  so  lauds,  from  but  one  grade ;  as  oar  experience 
has  been  so  difierent,  that  we  have  heard  those 
measures  ridiculed  and  disapproved  of  by  every 
grade  of  the  naval  service,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  show,  when  tbe  proper  time  for  the  discussion 
comes,  that  there  are  pointo  in  the  proposed  code 
destructive  of  the  intereste  of  the  entire  naval  ser- 
vice, and  in  which  tbe  people,  at  large,  are  into* 
rested ;  pwnte  which  show  the  ^*  quo  animo^^  of  the 
whole  code  and  leave  it  a  matter  of  but  little  sur- 
prise, that  rules  should  be  applied  to  the  medical 
corps,  directed  more  by  an  assuming  vanity,  which 
would  humiliate  all  fellow  laborers,  than  by  an  en^ 
larged  view  of  the  public  good.  Upon  the  subject 
of  rank,  respecting  which  we  are  treated  with  such 
a  broken  philosophic  essay,  we  think  that  little 
more  need  be  said,  as  it  is  above  the  debate  of  my 
opponent  and  myself,  having  been  settled  upon 
more  comprehensive  principles,  than  he  seems  to 
understand,  by  every  military  authority,  and  by  tbe 
usages  of  all  well-organized  military  services. 
The  present  discussion  and  the  confusion  which 
marks  our  Navy,  the  only  service  destitute  of  a 
defined  rank  for  all  ite  grades,  is  alone  a  proof  of 
ite  necessity.  This  writer,  with  a  characteristi- 
cally limited  view  of  his  subject,  seems  to  think 
that  a  medical  officer  has  no  duties,  or  relations,  in 
a  military  service  but  those  of  a  professional  cha- 
racter :  he  asserts,  that  these  can  be  as  well  per* 
formed  without  raitk  aa  with  it :  truoi  as  muoh  to 
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the  satisfkctibn  of  the  individaals  benefittecl  by  his 
services,  bat  not  as  roach  to  the  satisfaction  of 
him,  whose  life  is  passed  in  a  position  of  social 
humiliation,  and  if  he  has  had  any  obserration  in 
military  life,  he  must  know  that  positire,  or  assimi- 
lated, rank  regulates  social  relations.  It  is  con- 
trary to  all  reason  to  place  a  man  in  a  military 
atmosphere,  surround  him  by  a  military  organiza- 
tion, hold  him  amenable  to  all  its  laws  and  cere- 
monies, try  him  by  its  courts,  and  yet  throw  him 
into  contempt,  by  withholding  from  him  a  military 
position  consistent  with  his  character  and  duties. 

The  rank  asked  by  the  medical  corps  of  the 
Navy  is  inferior  to  that  assigned  the  same  corps 
in  other  services,  and  inferior  to  that  which  many 
sea-officers  think  ought  to  be  assigned  it  in  the 
Naval  service.  An  enlarged  and  liberal  policy 
would  teach  our  sea-brethren  to  give  the  medical 
corps  the  highest  military  position  consistent  with 
its  character  and  duties,  inasmuch  as  the  corps,  the 
only  one  out  of  the  general  line,  consists  of  four 
distinct  grades,  and,  by  giving  it  a  high  military 
character,  its  interests  are  more  firmly  united  with 
the  general  military  interests  of  the  service,  in- 
stead of  being  kept  dissevered  from  them  by  a  life 
of  dissatisfaction  and  nnhappiness.  Holding  these 
common  interests,  and  with  its  friendships  in  the 
service,  the  medical  corps  has  an  extended  and 
active  communion  with  a  large,  powerful  and  or- 
ganized professional  fraternity  spread  out  over  the 
whole  country,  and  already  do  we  see  leading 
medical  journals  speaking,  with  eloquent  indigna- 
tion, of  the  position  of  the  medical  corps  in  the 
Navy,  and  one  individual,  with  a  name  eminent  in 
Che  walks  of  literature,  lending  it  the  influence  of 
his  graceful  pen.  That  men  of  the  years,  cha- 
racter, and  acquirements  of  the  older  surgeons  of 
our  service  have  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  wrongs 
done  them,  is  one  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity 
for  improvement,  which  a  liberal  service  would  not 
overlook.  Men  will  not  be  driven  from  a  position 
which  has  its  defined  rights,  by  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  them,  and  as  long  as  they  can  feel  and  act, 
will  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  justice,  while  there 
is  a  power,  of  which  all  are  common  servants,  to 
decide  the  question  of  right. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  how  this  "  Offi- 
cial Military  Seaman,**  when  hd  cannot  find  an 
error,  or  an  argument,  to  sustain  his  position,  will 
make  a  ready  use  of  those  truths  and  arguments 
which  are  against  him.  With  accustomed  inaccu- 
racy, he  asserts,  that  the  position  of  an  Assistant 
Surgeon  is  one  of  apprenticeship.  This  is  not  so 
in  our  service :  in  the  British  service  it  is.  An 
Assistant  Surgeon,  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  must  be  a 
foHy  qualified  physician  and  surgeon,  of,  at  least, 
SI  years  of  age,  and  he  is  submitted  before  admis- 
sion, to  an  examination  more  rigid  than  is  required 
for  the  assignment  of  a  diploma,  and  which  closely 
testa,  not  only  hia  iotellectual,  bm  his  moral  -and 


physical  qualifications ;  but,  with  strange  and  de- 
termined perversity,  this  examination,  which  in 
reality,  constitutes  a  claim  to  superior  position,  is 
alleged  as  a  reason  why  the  Assistant  Sorgeoo 
should  take  a  station  inferior  to  those  who  come 
into  the  service  from  civil  life  withoat  any  test  of 
fitness  whatever,  and  he  tells  us,  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  wisdom,  that  it  is  the  **  peculiar  pri- 
vilege^* of  other  civil  officers  lo  be  considered,  at 
the  moment  of  their  admission,  ^  qualified  to  per- 
form all  their  duties.'*  Why  ihey  have  this  "  peeo- 
liar  privilege,**  and  why  it  entitles  them  to  a  better 
position,  is  what  we  want  to  knowl  Why  mea, 
just  entering  the  service,  should  take  a  position 
over  those  who  have  been  in  it  ten  years,  requires 
a  better  reason  than  a  mere  statement  of  the  injos- 
tice.    The  medical  officers  desire  to  be  relieved  from 
this  injustice  and  not  to  have  others  '*  placed  aoder 
them,**  or  "in  a  state  of  retaliative  subordina- 
tion,** (p.  454.)    These  assertions  are  contradicted 
by  the  clause  we  have  already  quoted  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  rank,  proposed  by  medical  officers  tbem- 
selves,  and  prohibiting  them  from  exercisiog  com- 
mand, or  control,  over  any  other  officers.    Bot, 
again,  it  is  said  the  medical  officer  ought  not  to 
count  his  service  as  an  assistant,  because  the  Lieu- 
tenant does  not  count  his  as  a  midshipman,  bot  the 
remarkable  difiference  between  them  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.     The  Leiatenant  enters  the 
service  as  a  boy,  acquires  his  professioo  in  it,  and 
is  very  justly  sustained  by  the  government  io  the 
mean  time.     The  medical  officer,  on  the  cooirary, 
enters  as  an  adult,  and  has  acquired  the  fitness  for 
his  public  duties  out  of  his  own  pocket,  while  sop- 
porting  himself.    These  are  not  opinions,  but  facts, 
which  speak  their  own  argument.    Our  aothor 
affords,  with  every  step  he  takes,  the  most  cooclo- 
sive  evidence,  that  his  observation  has  been  eon- 
fined  to  the  most  narrow  liniite.     He  sees  some- 
thing novel,  startling  and  alarming  in  usages, older, 
perhaps,  than  the  service,  and  in  acts,  esseatial  to 
efficiency.     But  what  is  the  efiiciency  o(  the  ser- 
vice compared  with  the  gratification  of  that  sel- 
fishness and  vanity  which  would  monopolixe  all 
privileges  and  humiliate  all  associates?  He  is  par- 
ticularly startled  by  the  fact,  that  the  humble  medi- 
cal corps,  instead  of  lying  quiet,  with  the  foot  opoo 
its  neck,  should  nndertake,  under  the  authoritv  of 
an  eminent  jurist,  to  make  laws  for  itself.    As  be 
is  in  seareh  of  truth,  and  appeara  to  be  bneotablf 
in  want  of  it,  if  he  will  apply  to  the  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral of  the  Army,  we  have  no  doubt  that  geatleoso 
will  send  him  the  book  containing  the  sepsnie  code 
for  the  government  of  the  medioal  corps  of  the 
Army,  from  which  that  proposed  by  the  N»»y 
board  has  been  chiefly  constructed,  and  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun  will,  perhaps,  inform  him  that 
he  deemed  such   a  code  essential  to  elficieocr* 
rather  than  <♦  novel,**  ** startling'*  and  "aUnnine" 
Whenever  micIi  a  Secretary  presides  over  ib« 
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Nary,  then  will  the  usurping  propensities  of  "an 
Official  Military  Seaman*'  hide  themselves  in  shame, 
lod  the  present  anarchy  and  confusion  be  at  an 
end.  Does  this  gentleman  not  know  that  our  ma- 
rine corps  not  only  has  a  code  of  its  own,  but  tries 
its  ovo  officers  1 

The  charge  of  exclasiTe  legislation,  coming 
from  one  of  a  grade  which  has  controlled  the  ser- 
vice aod  monopolised  its  privileges,  against  those 
who  are  only  asking  for  enough  to  secure  their 
comrort,  has  such  a  spirit  of  daring  recklessness 
and  disregard  of  the  irae  relations  of  the  parties 
u  to  prohibit  all  reply.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
for  its  boldness,  when  it  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  talented 
editor  of  the  U.  S.  Gaaette  detected  this  very 
spirit  infringing  upon  civil  privileges  out  of  the 
Krrice,  and,  with  vigorous  pen,  lashed  it  back  into 
its  proper  domain,  to  devour,  we  suppose,  more 
nTcooasly,  all  within  its  reach,  if  the  disposition 
of  '*ao  Official  Military  Seaman*'  represents  that 
of  hie  brethren ;  but  we  cannot  believe  it. 

We  DOW  approach,  with  feelings  of  reluctant 
mortification,  the  following  taunt  applied  to  medi- 
cal officers :  ^  They  were  the  first  to  have  their 
pay  increased."  To  relieve  the  writer  from  the 
charge  of  being  wanting  in  justice,  gratitude,  gene- 
rosity and  magnanimity,  we  most  suppose  him  to 
^  a>  grossly  ignorant  of  the  facts  in  this  matter 
aa  we  havs  proven  him  to  be  in  those  previously 
noticed,  and  we  answer  the  taunt  by  the  following 
piece  of  history.  The  bill  of  1835,  proposed  to 
ioereaae  the  pay  of  each  Surgeon  $23.50  per 
aonom,  and  that  of  Lieutenants  $133-4e.  As  re- 
lates to  Surgeons  it  became  a  law,  but  with  regard 
to  liieotenants  it  was  amended  so  as  to  increase 
^  pay  of  each  $300  per  annum.  The  Surgeons 
^ere  reqaested  not  to  urge  a  proportioned  increase, 
lest  the  Lieutenant*s  bill  would  be  endangered,  and 
tbey  complied  with  the  request.  Does  this,  again, 
look  like  hostility  to  sea-officers  1  Our  attention 
vas,  for  the  first  time,  called  to  this  paper  yester- 
^j  aod  we  have  been  obliged  to  go  aver  it  rapidly 
in  the  midst  of  professional  engagements ;  hilt  we 
Inve  shown  that  the  writer's  most  prominent  and 
P<^itive  assertiooe  are  contradicted  by  established 
facts  in  every  case,  and  his  roost  triumphantly 
paraded  arguments  are  against  himself.  The  medi- 
cal corps  of  tbe  Navy  is  in  a  position  as  unjust  to 
^  corps,  and  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
aenrice,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  the  naval  service ;  a 
position,  contrary  to  all  military  principles,  and 
the  usages  of  well-organised  services.  In  a  long 
period  of  service,  we  have  been  most  grossly  de- 
ceivsd,  if  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  aea-offioers,  who  are  conscious  of  any  dignity 
of  character,  not  dependant  upon  the  coat  they 
vear.  ]q  asking  to  be  relieved  from  this  position, 
tnedical  officers  have  asked  for  nothing  conflicting 
*ith  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  sea-aaso- 


ciates ;  they  have  rather  thought  themselves  enti- 
tled to  the  aid  and  support  of  their  associates ;  but, 
if  hostility  is  to  come,  let  it  come,  the  quicker  the 
better ;  friend  and  foe  will  then  be  marked  ;  and, 
professions  separated  from  practice,  the  medical 
corps  will  be  released  from  the  delicacy  which 
has  hitherto  retarded  its  interests,  and  the  public 
be  benefitted  by  the  information  laid  before  it,  and 
its  searching  eyes  will  find  where  lies  the  rotten- 
ness of  Denmark.  We  are  threatened  with  the 
influence  of  the  power  of  numbers,  and  our  defeat 
in  characteristic,  quarter-deck  arrogance  predicted. 
This  threat  betrays  the  ferocious  spirit  from  which 
the  medical  corps  requires  protection,  it  is  a  fitting 
argument  to  sustain  unfounded  assertions,  and  has 
the  merit  of  being  the  most  conclusive  the  author 
has  advanced.  It  is  the  spirit  which  would  answer 
reason,  law,  right  and  justice,  with  the  marine 
guard,  double  irons  and  the  bayonet.  The  power 
of  numbers !  that  influence  may  prove  to  be  a 
power  crumbling  from  its  very  height,  and  when 
the  nation's  eye  is  directed  to  the  unwieldly  struc- 
ture, to  every  rotten  and  worthless  constituent,  in 
just  indignation  it  may  strike  it  over,  rather  than 
bear  the  oppressive  burden  longer.  We  admit  the 
superiority  of  numbers,  when  we  see  some  grades 
with  two  thirds  of  its  members  drawing  large  sala- 
ries from  the  public  without  rendering  it  one  par- 
ticle of  return,  and  many  who  are  so  much  more 
'*  official,"  than  either  '*  military,"  or  seaman-like, 
in  their  qualifications,  as  to  occupy  the  rank,  which 
constitutes  their  chief  merit,  from  the  sole  circum- 
stance of  having  lived  long  enough  to  forget  every 
duty  but  that  of  signing  the  Purser's  receipt  roll. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  such  should  regard  the 
claims  of  useful  officers  to  the  same  rank  with 
themselves  as  a  most  alarming  presumption.  This 
writer  has  had  much  to  learn  in  relation  to  his  own 
service,  and  he  may  yet  learn  that,  in  a  country  of 
£ree  investigation,  no  service  is  advanced  by  mea-> 
sures  of  injustice,  and  their  zealous  support  but  ren- 
ders them  conspicuous  and  facilitates  their  termi- 
nation. He  may  learn,  too,  that  men  are  never 
driven  from  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges by  the  influence  of  power  and  persecution. 
You  may  go  on  to  persecute,  .humiliate  and  degrade 
the  medical  officers  of  your  ships ;  they  have  been 
tempered  by  the  uses  of  adversity  and  can  bear 
much  without  losing  the  character,  which  has 
hitherto  sustained  them,  without  protecting  laws 
and  usages. 

If  the  friendship  of  our  sea-brethren  is  to  be 
converted  into  hostility,  because  we  ask  for  jus- 
tice, their  friendship  may  readily  be  spared,  and  if 
the  medical  corps  must  be  driven  into  enmity  to 
defend  its  rights  against  a  narrow  and  illiberal 
policy,  then  may  the  certain  consequences  of  suoh 
a  policy  be  upon  the  heads  of  its  authors.  But  we 
hope,  and  we  believe  that  this  '*  Official  Military 
*  Seaman"  has  misrepresented  every  class  of  sea- 
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officers,  as  mach  as  he  has  misstated  and  misunder- 
stood  the  subjects  he  treats ;  but  we  eud,  as  we 
began,  in  an  assurance  of  our  belief  in  the  honesty 
of  bis  views,  as  their  error  is  amply  justified  by 
his  want  of  correct  information,  and  we  trust  that 
better  knowledge  will  lead  to  better  feelings. 

A  SBA-OOINO  SURGEON. 


A  DAY  ON  COOPER  RIVER.* 

Works  of  the  kind,  to  which  the  above  little 
production  belongs,  are  rare  in  our  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south.  The  scenery  in  which  our 
land  abounds,  occasionally  diverts  the  foreign  tou- 
rist from  his  observations  on  *'  Men  and  Man- 
ners,'^ or  is  described  in  the  pages  of  a  Northern 
Monthly,  by  some  wanderer  for  health,  or  for  plea- 
sure, to  our  hospitable  shores.  But  we  can.  at 
present,  recollect  no  work  by  a  Southerner,  irhich 
professes  to  relate  the  local  history  and  paint  tlie 
features  of  his  own  native  land,  or  to  hold  up  the 
portrait  to  those  already  familiar  with  its  linea- 
ments. On  this  account  alone  then — as  the  pioneer 
in  this  department  of  our  Southern  Literature — 
were  this  work  deserving  of  our  cordial  reception ; 
but  it  needs  no  sach  weak  title ;  its  intrinsic  merit 
and  interest  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  well 
repays  perusal. 

Dr.  Irving,  of  Windsor,  St.  James^  Sao  tee,  (well 
known  to  all  who  have  mingled  in  the  refined  and 
polished  society  of  Charleston,  as  one  of  those  ac- 
complished gentlemen  and  ripe  and  elegant  scholars, 
who  abound,  though  unseen  afar,  in  this  land  of  the 
sunny  clime),  gives  us  here,  in  a  most  attractive 
shape  and  easy,  classic  style,  but  without  the  osten- 
tation of  "  antiquarian  lore,"  diverting  and  useful 
information  concerning  the  past  history  and  present 
state  of  the  country  on  Cooper  River,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Charleston.  He  takes  us  with 
him,  not  only  from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  city 
into  the  leisure  and  quiet  of  a  planter's  mansion, 
but  also  from  the  prosaic  interests  of  the  present 
back  into  the  poetic  past.  The  part  of  Carolina 
which  he  describes  is  its  oldest  settlement ;  here 
was  the  earliest  refuge  of  the  Huguenots,  and  here 
still,  many  of  their  wealthy  descendants  reside. 
Anecdotes  of  that  olden  time,  when  the  gay  noblesse 
of  that  aristocratic  colony  was  at  the  height  of  ita 
power  and  prosperity,  as  also  of  that  struggle,  in 
which  their  order  sacrificed  their  privileges  on  the 
altar  of  liberty,  and  periled  their  all,/*  animis  opi- 
busque  parati,''  for  their  country's  weaK  unite  with 
descriptions  of  local  scenery,  mansions,  agricul- 
tural information,  etc., etc.,  to  give  the  most  varied 
interest  to  his  sketches.  Family  history  mingles 
largely,  and  not  without  justice,  with  the  other 
matter.    Many  ancient  families  were  among  the 
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first  settlers  of  Carolina,  and  their  deaceodanU 
still  remain.  The  family  of  Landgrave  Smith, 
'<  perpetual  and  hereditary  noble  and  peer''  of 
Carolina,  under  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  nooalita- 
tion,  (with  which  family,  as  Dr.  Irving  informs  os, 
those  of  Mr.  Otis  and  President  Adams  are  eon- 
nected  by  blood,)  the  Broughtonsof  Mulbeny  Cas- 
tle, (doubtless  descendants  oi  those  Lancashire 
knights  of  the  same  name,  who  figure  in  the  wan 
of  the  Roses,)  and  others  of  gnbematorisl  rank  io 
the. colony,  have  received  from  Dr.  Irving  a  fuller 
notice,  while  many,  of  less  note,  are  sketched  in 
fewer  words.  Landgrave  Smith's  residence  is 
still,  afier  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendant,  while  Comiogtee 
"  has  never  been  out  of  the  Ball  family,  the  great 
grand- father  of  the  present  proprietor  having  beea 
born  there  in  1709"— a  length  of  possession  which 
must  be  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country.  Here  is 
Dean  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Nesbitt,  the 
'*  retreat"  of  Sir  Edgerton  Leigh,  and  all  in  a  clat- 
ter on  *'  French  Quarter  Creek,"  the  homes  of  the 
high-minded  and  enthusiastic  Huguenots.  The 
ancient  seats  of  the  Middletons,  the  Izards,  Hey- 
wards,  Pinckneys,  Rutledges  and  other  distioguish- 
ed  Carolina  families,  in  Fairlawn  Barony,  once  the 
domain  of  Sir  John  Colleton  and  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  and  the  mansions  of  the  Hagnenot  Do 
Tarts,  the  lingers,  Ravenels,  Prioleaos,  etc.,  which 
mark  the  character  of  the  stream,  are  all  so  maoj 
monuments  of  the  olden  time,  and  throw  light  od 
the  history  of  that  favorite  royal  colony.  Nor  is 
the  work  destitute  of  local  anecdotes  of  more  gene- 
ral interest :  a  ghost  story — if  we  forget  not,  two, 
or  three, — ^a  tale  of  a  man,  who  kept  bis  own  iroo 
coffin  by  him  for  years,  during  his  life,  whose 
*'  body,  after  his  death,  according  to  the  iastmc- 
tions  contained  in  his  will,  was  pot  in  this  coffin 
and  was  consumed  to  ashes  io  it — it  was  theo  pro- 
perly secured  and  locked  and  the  key  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  Cooper  river  '."—the  history  of  *"  one 
of  that  respectable  class  of  grey-headed  haiiy 
servants"  now  almost  extinct — and  many  other  en* 
livening  episodes  diversify  the  narrative. 

But  we  must  close  our  notice  of  this  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  entertaining  book.  We  reioni 
to  its  talented  author  our  acknowledgemeDts,  as  a 
part  of  his  public,  for  the  rich  treat  he  has  afibrded 
us,  and  hope  this  is  but  the  commenceoieot  of  & 
series  of  ''  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  sAer  the 
manner  of  William  Hewitt,  which,  issaing  (vm 
so  able,  elegant  a  pen,  will  instruct  os  in  the  local 
history  of  our  sister  state,  at  the  same  tine  that 
it  assists  us  to  while  away  pleasantly  a  tedious  hear. 


In  the  printing  department,  the  method  of  Ml«raii»8^ 
paper  with  water,  by  exhausting  the  air  in  the  ^'^jj" 
where  the  paper  is  placed,  and  then  auddenly  forc»n#  tw 
wat«r  upon  it,  by  which  every  pore  ia  tftataiuiyfiawj 
quite  ingenious  and  effective.— y»i<  «•*•  A^*^*^*^ 
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TO  MY  HUSBAND. 

BT  MARLk  GBBTRUDS  BDCHANAll. 

Pre  left  the  mother  on  whose  breast  my  infant  head  was 

laid, 
Amiiul  whose  knees  my  boonding  steps  in  childhood  oft 

have  playeJ, 
Into  whose  ear,  I  poured  the  hopes  of  girlhood's  fleeting 

Bower, 
And  whose  affeeiion  was  my  stay  in  dreary  sorrow's  hour. 

\'h  led  the  sisters— they»  with  whom  full  many  years  were 

spent. 
Of  chiIdhood*s  April  smiles  and  tears— iU  guileless  merri- 

meot: 
The  good— the  loved  ones-^hey  with  whom  throvgh  Leara- 

iog's  paths  l*ve  strayed, 
Wbeaonour  brows  youth's  coronal  ia  circling  beauty  played. 

Pve  left  the  brother— him  whose  mind  full  oft  has  guided 

niDS, 
Aod  led  me  through  (nir  mystic  paths  to  Ancient  Wisdom's 

shrine, 
rnrolled  the  pege  of  olden  lore  end  gare  unto  mine  eyes 
Tliose  wofdf  that  hallow  all  the  soil  'neath  Grecia's  golden 

skies. 

Tfe  left  iio/fllAir'«  tender  care — ^his  spirit  rose  on  high,    * 

To  wander  by  the  blissful  streams  of  ImmortsUty, 

When  on  my  childhood's  fairy  path,  life's  early  flowers  did 

bloom, 
Wbat  knew  I  then  of  sin,  or  death,  or  darkness  of  the  tomb  ? 

Vn  left  them  eO— they  whote  pure  love  wss  like  a  mantle 
east 

Aroood  my  form  to  shield  it  well  from  sorrow's  chilling 
blast; 

Pre  left  them  all,  whose  voices  dear  ne'er  uttered  one  harsh 
word. 

That  coaM  have,  inloy  throbbing  heart,  griefs  bitter  foun- 
tain stirrsd. 

I've  left  them  all,  and  I  have  come,  my  husband,  to  Chy 

breast, 
In  fature  life,  the  only  place  whereon  my  head  most  rest ; 
Vn  come,  my  inmost  spirit  filled  with  Lwe't  celestial  gtow, 
And  /«y'«  resplendent  disdem  upon  my  youthful  brow. 

IVe  left  the  loves — the  hopes— the  cares  of  all  ray  former 

jreais, 
And,  though  at  that  sad  parting  hour  burst  forth  the  fount  of 

tears, 
A  rsinbow  formed  of  Love  and  Joy  upon  its  wave  did  shine. 
And  sorrow  fled  before  the  thought  that  I  wss  thine,  ail  tkine. 

Then  take  me,  love,  and  place  me  in  the  dear  shrine  of  thy 

heart. 
Through  all  earth's  scenes  so  varying,  to  bear  ray  willing 

part. 
To  imUe  with  thee  when  happiness  around  thy  path  does 

gleam, 
Aod  ice«p  with  thee,  beside  the  wave  of  dark  affliction's 

stream. 

Oh !  ne? er  msy  the  golden  links  of  our  affection's  chain 
Be  svllied,  by  the  icy  touch  of  hate  or  cold  Jisdain ; 
-Pore  may  they  shine  in  pristine  light  until  they're  linked 

above, 
With  the  fair  chain  around  God's  throne^chain  of  Immor- 
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A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM, 

rOUNDATlON  OF  THE  ORDER. 

[Ctmeluded,] 

On  the  twenty-third  of  July  1099,  eight  days 
afler  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  it  had  cost 
Europe  more  than  a  million  of  people  to  reduce, 
the  crusaders  assembled  together  to  elect  a  king 
to  govern  them.  Five  nobles  only  were  present, 
who,  from  their  birth,  their  fortunes  and  rank,  could 
possibly  hope  for  this  honor ;  and  these  five  were 
Godfrey  of  Bullion,  Tancred  of  Italy,  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  and  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
Normandy.  Godfrey  was  proclaimed  by  the  assem- 
bled band,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  ana 
though  he  refused  to  be  styled  their  king,  or  to 
wear  a  diadem,  where  Christ  had  worn  a  "  croWli 
of  thorns,"  still  he  consented  to  act  as  their  chief, 
and  to  be  called  by  his  subjects  the  "  advocate  and 
defender"  of  our  Saviour's  tomb.  We  cannot  take 
leave  of  this  prince,  who  bore  so  prominent  a  part 
in  this  crusade,  and  was  the  fonqder  of  the  Latin 
rule  in  the  Holy  Land,  without  saying  a  word  of 
his  pei%on  and  character,  as  we  have  found  it  re- 
corded by  Robert,  the  Monk.  "  He  was,"  says  this 
writer,  *'  beautiful  in  countenance,  tall  in  stature, 
agreeable  in  his  discourse,  admirable  in  his  morals, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  gentle,  that  he  seemed 
better  fitted  for  the  Monk,  than  the  Knight;  but, 
when  his  enemies  appeared  before  him,  and  the 
combat  approached,  his  soul  became  filled  with 
mighty  daring ;  like  a  lion,  he  feared  not  for  his 
person  ;  and  what  shield;  what  buckler  could  resist 
the  fall  of  his  sword  !"  Godfrey's  role  was  of 
short  duration.  Hardly  had  he>cen  a  year  in  the 
Holy  Land,  before  he  was  aeiifiJl  V^^^  *  f®^®^  ®^ 
the  country,  which  provegQital  f^^^  few  days' 
illness.  Singular  it  is,  that  tljp^  crusaders,  the 
same  men,  who,  when  fighting  in  ffungary,  or 
storming  the  walls  of  Nice,  of  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem, had  not  feared  the  poisoned  darts  of  their 
enemies,  and,  when  victorious,  had  committed  every 
excess,*  even  to  that  of  wounding  children  at  their 

*  In  reference  to  the  horrid  excesses  committed,  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
former  article,  Fuller  ssys,  that "  this  massacre  was  no 
slip  of  an  citemporary  passion,  but  a  studied  and  premedi- 
tated act ;"  and  that  "  the  execution  was  merciless  upon 
sucking  cbiMren,  whose  not  speaking  spake  for  them,  and 
on  women,  whose  weakness  is  a  shield  to  defend  them 
sgainst  a  raliant  man."  it  may  be  asked,  where  were  the 
bishops  and  priests,  that  they  did  not  interfeie  to  save  the 
lives  of  those,  who,  either  from  their  advanced  age,  or 
youth,  or  sex,  were  helpless  f  Persons  there  were  present, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  church ;  but  they  were  as  bigoted, 
as  immonl,  sod  as  much  lost  to  any  sense  of  humanity, 
as  the  brutal  soldiers,  or  the  titled  Lords,  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  The  Infidels  and  Jews  alike  were  mur- 
dered, and  Jerusalem  was  only  a  Christian  city,  when  all 
who  had  dwelt  in  it  before  the  siege  had  perished.  The 
number  of  Saraeens,  who  were  massaered  atjbis  time,  is 
not  ceitainly  known.    The  afcbbishop  of  Tyre  8ays«  that 
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mothers*  breasts,  aod  then  tossing  ibera  in  the  air, 
that  they  might  die  from  the  fall  at  their  parents* 
feet,  without  being  moved  to  pity,  should  so  far 
have  given  way  to  their  feelings,  on  the  death  of 
their  chief,  as  to  bend  over  his  corse  and  bathe  it 
wiih  their  tears.  By  such  conduct,  they  certainly 
evinced,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  the  love 
which  they  bore  towards  him  when  living,  and 
their  grief  for  his  loss  ;  a  tribute  to  his  memory, 
which  none  of  his  successors  ever  enjoyed,  not 
even  his  gallant  brother,  Baldwin,  who  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  army,  and  was  chosen  their  King, 
an  honor  which  he  did  not  decline.  When  God- 
frey was  made  aware  of  his  approaching  end,  he 
ealled  Gerard  to  his  couch,  and  gave  him,  for  the 
use  of  his  hospital,  a  large  estate  which  he  owned 
in  Brabant,  known  as  the  "  lordship  of  Montboire.*' 
This  first  property  owned  by  the  Hospitallers  was 
not  of  so  much  importance  to  them  for  its  yearly 
rents,  as  for  the  example  which  Godfrey  had  given 
to  his  wealthy  followers,  to  take  these  poor  pil- 
grims jinder  their  protection,  and  bestow  on  them 
a  portion  of  their  wordly  goods.  Within  ten  years, 
this  single  gift  had  been  followed  by  so  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  that  Gerard  was  enabled  to 
erect  a  splendid  palace  for  his  hospital, — to  estab- 
lish branches  of  his  institution  at  four  different 
places  in  Europe, — and  to  say  that  there  was 
hardly  a  province  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  or  Por- 
tugal, in  which  he,  as  the  head  of  his  Order,  did 
not  hold  some  princely  estate. 

While,  for  eighteen  years,  Baldwin  held  sway 
as  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  crusaders  were 
always  in  action.  Sometimes  called  upon  to  defend 
their  own  fortifications  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Saracens,  and  at  dlhers  to  follow  their  leader  in  his 
warlike  excursions,  they  passed  their  lives  in  a 
continued  state  of  savage  excitement.  Truly  may 
we  say,  that,  at  this  epocha,  their  swords  were 
always  drawn,  and  their  lances  were  never  at  rest. 
Baldwin  having,  at  different  periods  during  his 
reign,  successfully  stormed  the  fortresses  of  Acre 
and  Tripoli,  of  Sidon  and  Berytus,  started  with  a 
large  force  in  the  spring  of  1118  to  conquer  the 
city  of  Tyre.  This,  was  the  only  place  on  the 
whole  coast,  where  the  infidel  flag  was  waving  in 
defiance  of  his  authority,  and  this  he  had  sworn  to 
reduce.  So  long  as.  Tyre  remained  a  Mahomme- 
dan  town,  Baldwin  could  not  say,  that  throughout 
Syria,  by  right  of  conquest,  he  was  its  only  ruler. 
To  claim  this  honor  he  engaged  in  this  expedition, 
and,  in  trying  to  obtain  it,  he  lost  his  life.     Hardly 

ten  tboasand  were  slun  ia  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  a 
like  Qumher  io  the  etreete;  while  Aboulmabasen  states 
ibai  oae  hundred  thouMDd  perinbed  in  the  mosques  of  Sa* 
kra  and  Akrm,  and  one  huodred  thousand  were  made  pri- 
sooers.  We  think  the  former  oomber  is  as  much  too  small, 
as  the  latter  is  too  great.  The  Jews  all  perished  also  ar 
this  time.  The  sjnagogaea,  to  wbieh  they  had  fled  for 
protection,  were  set  on  fire,  and  their  inmates  **disd  in 
the  ilM&es.*MdM  July  Mess.,  p.  421.— £d] 


had- the  King  arrived  under  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  he  had  left  his  throne  to  reduce,  before  he 
perished  of  a  disease,  which  had  its  origin  oolj  in 
the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  Expressing  a  horror 
of  being  interred  in  land  which  was  subject  to  s 
MosIem*iB  rule,  he  made  his  followers  swear  that 
they  would  embalm  his  body,  and  place  it  ne&r 
that  of  his  brother,  under  our  Saviour^a  tomb. 
The  crusaders  keeping  their  oath,  this  monarch*! 
wish  was  complied  with  ;  he  being  the  second  who 
was  hurried  in  this  holy  place.  About  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the  Christians  ia 
Jerusalem,  were  destined  to  receive  another  shock 
by  the  death  of  Gerard.-  This  meek  and  pioos 
man  breathed  his  last  in  the  month  of  May  11  IB, 
and  so  long  as  the  Christian  world  respects  phi- 
lanthropic actions,  so  long  will  his  memory  \in. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Raymond  Du  Puis,  who,  on  his  eleelion,  assomed 
the  title  of  Grand-Master,  and  was  blessed  with  a 
long  and  happy  reign  of  more  than  forty  years. 
Rom€f  Italy^  1843. 
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In  weakness  and  in  trembling, 

Ispoke,  O  God,  to-day, — 
No  threat  of  thine  dissemblinjt. 

No  promise  kept  away  ;— 
Thy  will  to  men  revealing. 

With  apction  from  above, 
Rebuked  1  sin  with  feeling. 

And  comforted  in  Ioto. 

Yet,  were  I  ready  Aaron, 

Yet,  were  1  gifted  Pau|» 
Unless  Thou  teacbest,  barren 

And  profitless  were  all ; — 
Tlie  zealoas  tongue  may  clamor. 

The  stapid  heart  to  wake — 
Thy  Spirit  is  the  hammer 

Which  only  can  it  break. 

A  broad  and  lovely  margin 

Is  Trath,  with  flowerets  set, 
Through  which,  its  wealth  discbsigiag, 

Flows  Prayer,  the  rivulet  \ — 
Though  beautiful  the  horder. 

Art  thou,  my  soul,  content, 
'Till  swifter,  deeper,  broader 

The  onward  stream  is  sent  T 

I  count  it  solid  pleasars, 

I  count  it  lasting  fame. 
To  guide  the  poor  to  treasure 

Concealed  in  Jesos'  Name ; — 
Yet  if  the^sours  glance,  flashing, 

Sends  not  to  mine  its  spark, 
I  seem,  where  waves  are  dashing, 

A  star,  untrue  and  dark. 

To  vanquieb  Bsal,  before  me 
Go!  Pleading  that 
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At  altara  wMting,  o*«r  me 
Rise  cloud  of  Christiwi  prajers  ; 

In  answer  to  my  calling. 
In  answer  to  their  rry. 

The  fire  of  hesTen,  falling, 
SImH  Uok  Um  tranelies  dry. 

CaHed  down  at  Prayer's  desire, 

To  UeM  tlM  Jewish  vorid*-    ' 
Tliy  glory,  at  Mortali, 

0*«f  ahnoa  aad  pillar  eurlod ; — 
I  ask  BOt  now  tha  aplendor 

Which  dazxies  aching  sight, — 
But,  Lord,  the  glimpses  render 

That  fill  the  heart  with  light ! 
BMnsjifd 


To  THE  Editor  op  thb  Messbnoer: 

5ir,— During  a  sojourn  in  the  South,  the  incidents  of  the 
following  story  were  related  to  the  writer,  as  having  actu- 
illy tnnspired  in  the  eity-  of  N«w  Orleans;  and,  thinking, 
with  a  iaw  neceasary  adjuncts  of  fietioii,  tbcy  might  be  em- 
bodied,  in  a  oiaoncr,  so  as  to  inlareat  a  **  light  readar/'  it 
is  thus  submitted  to  your  publication.  The  scene  at 
ttte  ouquerade  is  literally  true;  the  effects  of  which, 
for  a  long  time,  conspired  to  cast  a  well-merited  oblo- 
quy opon  that  fascinating,  bat  dangerooa  kind  of  pub- 
lic uraseaient. 

LONA  D'ALVARBZ. 

A  TALK  OP  THB  SOUTH. 


II 


Thia  «ven  handed  Juatice 


Commends  the  ingredients  of  ourpoi^o'd  chalica 
To  our  own  \ip9.*^— Macbeth. 

The  veaper  bell  of-  the  Urmiluie  eoBTent  had 
pealed  iu  kat  ebime  on  the  Btill  air*-and  the  brief 
Imr  of  a  southern  twilight  waa  faintlj  merging 
ioto  the  deep  darknees  of  Dight»  wh«n  the  tall  figure 
of  &  feraale  emerged  from  the  yestibale  of  its 
ehipel,  and  rapidly  traced  her  way  through  those 
URow  stieeta  of  the  city  leading  towards  the  Teae- 
nUe  cathedra],  the  pride  and  boast  of  Havana. 
As  she  paused  within  the  deep  shadow,  which  its 
liigh  wails  cast  far  and  wide  around,  she  drew  aside, 
for  a  moment,  the  thick  folds  of  her  mantilla — as  if 
lo  catch  the  pasaiag  breeae,  which  was  then  faintly 
risiog  from  the  sea  and  sending  once  more  an  in- 
vigorating  throb  to  the  languid  pulse — rendered 
doubly  stagnant  by  the  intense  heat  of  noon-day ; 
bat  she  soon  replaced  it  o'er  her  face,  and  then 
qaickly  passed  into  the  gloomy  arched  entiaoce  of 
the  boilding. 

"  Daughter,''  aaid  Father  Olemeat,  *'  what  has 
detained  thee  so  long  beyond  tbe  boor  appointed  for 
coofeesion  \  Suppose  the  holy  Tirgin  were  thus  to 
^elay  her  iMMeessions  for  M#«  at  the  throne  of 
gnee,  ts  thou  seemest  to  do  recently  in  seeking 
^  dif  ins  aid,  through  tbe  wisely  appointed  way  of 
peniteatial  confession  ?*' 

The  trembling  motion  of  the  maiden's  hand,  whilst 
idjuiiiBg  bar  maBtaila,  betrayed  tbe  agatation  of 


conscious  deliaqaency.  She  bowed  her  head  low 
upon  his  extended  hand,  as  she  replied — 

'*  My  detention  at  f  espers,  holy  father,  was  una- 
▼oidable,  but  if  itcanees  you  any  interruption  from 
other  eaered  dnties,  I  can  defer  my  confessione 
until  to-morrow's  early  mass." 

**  Oh  no !"  returned  he  in  a  somewhat  sofUmed 
tone,  waving  his  hand  towards  tbe  confessional  chair, 
"  enter  daughter  and  avail  thyself  now  of  the  blessed 
privilege  of  unveiling  thy  most  secret  griefs  and 
human  weaknesses,  to  a  willing  and  most  sjrmpa- 
thising  ear.  Full  well  thou  knowest,  ere  this,  thai 
there  is  no  balm  more  acceptable  to  the  wounded 
spirit,  than  that  of  priestly  consolation,  for,  from 
the  holy  book,  thou  hast  heard,  that '  it  ie  oniy  the 
effectual  fervcat  prayer  of  the  righteous,  that  avail* 
eth  much.' " 

In  silent  acqniescence  she  knelt  gracefully  beside 
the  latticed  aperture^  to  which  tbe  priest's  ear  was 
bent  so  cloae,  that  the  aofl  breath  of  the  lair  peni- 
tent fanned  bis  pale  and  sunken  eheek.  Occa- 
sionally some  violent  emotion  seemed  to  check  her 
articulation,  which  caused  Father  Clement  to  brush 
away  the  glistening  tear  from  his  benevolent  eye, 
whilst  various  expressions  passed  over  bis  face,  aa 
he  listened  to  the  low  murmuring  tones  of  her  voice. 
She  ceased  to  hear  his  proposed  penance. 

**Ala8!  my  danghter,  I  greatly  fear  thou  hast 
yielded  thy  heart  to  the  moat  sinful  of  all  earthly 
passions,  because  of  its  absorbing  and  idolatrous 
nature.  Thou  hast  permitted  a  mortal  to  usurp 
that  place  in  thy  affections,  whieh  thy  Creator  has 
claimed  aa  his  supremely,  and  thou  wilt  rue,  with 
bittemees,  as  all  who  have  likewise  done,  the  de- 
thronement of  thine  idol.  Has  He  not  said  *  thy 
God  is  a  jealoue  God !'" 

'*  True,  father,  but  has  He  not  implanted  within 
tw  certain  foelioga,  and  endowed  us  with  certain 
eapacitiesy  which  are  instinctively  nurtured,  and 
which  entwine  so  closely  around  us,  that  to  cast  off, 
or  sever  their  influence,  would  be  aa  a  futile  attempt 
to  re-create  ourselves?" 

**  Even  so,  my  child,  but,  nevertheless,  we  are 
enjoined  in  holy  writ,  to  keep  them  in  subjection, 
lest  they  lead  us  eaptive  to  Satan.  If  God  has 
thus  elevated  us  in  the  scale  of  creation,  by  sach 
endowments,  how  much  more  are  we  by  the  addi- 
tional gift  of  the  power  of  self-control,  that  mas- 
tery of  will,  which  aays  thus  far  thou  abalt  go,  and 
no  farther.  Be  assured  such  a  love,  as  thou  hast 
confessed  for  the  young  American,  is  too  soul-en- 
grossing to  receive  from  Heaven  one  propitious 
smile.  It  is  also  too  sinful,  becanse  of  his  bsresy. 
Tbinkest  tbou  tlie  holy  virgin  would  bless  thy  union 
with  one  so  for  removed  from  tbe  privileges,  and 
tbe  pale  of  ther  only  true  church  ?  No,  dsughter, 
tbou  sbould^st  and  mttst  subdue,  nay,  extinguish  thy 
passion  by  strict  penance."  The  prieat's  voice  was 
stern  and  commanding,  when  he  uttered  the  laat 
weeds. 
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"  Name  tby  penance,  holy  father,^  replied  the 
trembling  maiden,  after  a  pauae. 

''  Tbou  bast  said  thy  lorer  leaves  the  cily  to- 
morrow— see  bim  no  more — refuse  all  comma  niea- 
tion  with  him;  in  struggling  prayer  and  fasting, 
spend  the  intervening  time,  ere  you  again  seek  the 
aid  of  confession.  If  his  love  be  true,  he  will  soon 
be  willing  to  abandon  his  herettoal  faith  for  thee, 
and  if  thine  be  of  that  pure  self-denying  nature, 
worthy  of  a  daughter  of  the  mother  of  all  Christian 
parity,  it  will,  by  your  pious  subjugation,  be  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and,  perchance,  through  this 
ordeal  be  eventually  blest/' 

^^  Oh  no !"  said  the  maiden  imploringly,  "  I  can- 
not compromise  ray  pledged  word,  by  performing 
your  required  penance.  For  the  last  time,  i  have 
promised  to  see  him  this  evening — any  other  re- 
striction but  that,  which  would  cast  upon  me  the 
imputation  of  faithlessness  towards  Atm.'* 

"  I  have  done,"  returned  the  priest,  withdrawing 
his  ear  from  the  aperture,  **  thy  sins  be  upon  thine 
own  bead — but  mark  you,  the  holy  virgin's  face 
will  He  shrouded  from  thee  until  this,  thy  madness, 
hath  past.  It  would  be  mockery  to  impose  upon 
thee,  the  sanctifying  penance  of  prayer,  siooe  tbOu 
art  not  capable,  or  willing  to  deny  thyself  the  in- 
terview named."  His  voice  was  one  of  calm  de- 
nunciation,— but  it  changed,  as  he  added,  with  ten- 
derness, "  I  pity  thee  my  child— yea,  roost  deeply 
do  I  feel  for  thy  dangerous  condition  in  the  eye  of 
God  and  of  all  his  perfected  host ;  return  to  thy  home, 
I  will  see  thee  90o»— farewell.'* 

The  feeble  glare  of  the  sacred  lamp,  suspended 
over  the  richly  decorated  alur,  gave  to  view  the 
robed  form  of  Father  Clement,  as  he  reverently 
bent  his  knee  to  the  golden  image  of  the  Saviour, 
above  the  holiest  of  holies.  Slowly  his  slender 
finger  signed  the  cross  over  his  bowed  hce  and 
bosom,  whilst  his' thin  pale  lips  faintly  uttered  his 
paler  nmier — ^then,  as  slowly  rising  with  head  in- 
clined, he  turned  into  the  private  ante-ehapel  of  the 
cathedral.  Whilst  the  movements  of  the  priest 
had  thus  been  decided,  the  tottering  steps  of  the 
penitent,  bad  eehoed  through'  the  spacious  aisle, 
and  when  she  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
arched  entrance,  the  town-bell  so  startled  her  bf 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  as  to  quicken .  into  a  mn 
her  speed  homewards.  Heedless  of  every  passer 
to  and  fro,  she  rapidly  threaded  several  dimly  lighted 
and  unfrequented  streets,  thai  finally  brought  her 
into  one,  in  which  she  halted  with  evident  relief. 
It  was  broad  and  spacious,  and  seemed  the  widely- 
extended  point,  from  whieh  diverged  those  many 
narrow  and  oninviting  streets  inteieeeting  the  city 
of  Havana.  It  was  appropriated  for  public  prome- 
nades, and  beautifiilly  ornamented  with  trees,  which 
none  but  a  southern,  tropical  climate  could  so  luxu- 
ziaotly  produce.  The  rich  white  bloom  of  the 
orange,  intermingled  with  its  dark  dnstering  fo* 
liage,  gleamed  with  scented  brightness.  The  gloesf 


laurea-mundi  spread  its  graceful  limbs  over  in 
extended  space,  forming  a  shade,  which,  in  the  deli- 
cious coolness  of  the  evening,  wooed  the  retreat 
of  even  the  most  careless  observer.  The  spinl 
leaves  of  the  acacia,  tremblingly  agitated  by  every 
passing  breeze  that  murmurs  through  its  thick 
branches,  whose  downy  bloom,  the  slightest  motioo 
ever  seems  to  threaten  with  aonihilatieo--tbe8e, 
together  with  the  silvery  aspen,  and  maoy  other 
trees,  rendered  the  Rue  St. ,  one  of  the  moet 


inviting  spots  In  the  city.  But  its  beauty  was  too 
familiar  to  the  maiden,  to  elicit  any  other  expres- 
sion save  ibat  of — 

**  Thanks  to  the  holy  virgin,  I  am  within  tiie 
shade  of  my  own  home"— and,  quickly  crossia^  the 
paved  walk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  ahe, 
the  next  moment,  ascended  the  long  piazxa  of  a  low 
Spanish-built,  but  very  handsome  dwelling,  aitualed 
a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  shaded  pavement. 

Throwing  aside  her  mantilla,  she  sank,  breath- 
less, upon  a  lomige  resting  against  the  stone-fret- 
ted pillars,  which  were  almost  concealed  'oeath 
the  twining  tendrils  of  the  Spanish  jessamioe  and 
Grendalia  vine.  Every  noise  or  rustle  amongst 
the  leaves  seemed  to  startle  her  atrained  ear,  for  it 
was  apparent^  from  the  anxious  expression  of  ber 
face  and  attitude,  that  some  one  was  eagerly  looked 
for.  At  length,  as  if  incapable  of  mainuiniog  ber 
position  of  quietude,  she  arose  and  hastily  walked 
the  piazza.  There  was  a  stately  majesty  in  ber 
step,  a  gracefulness  of  mien,  that  would  have  at- 
tracted the  attention,  without  waiting  for  a  view  of 
her  face,  to  wonder  if  she  was  beautiful.  Her 
head  wae  haughtily  erect,  though  her  finely  fomed 
neck  and  shoulders  bespoke  none  of  that  vnbeod- 
ing  stiffness,  which  an  elevated  carriage  of  the  per- 
son is  so  apt  to  produce.  Bother  toe  was,  indeed, 
most  difficult  to  decide  upon  :  th^e  was  beauty  is 
it,  if  regularity  of  features  cooatilnle  the  poaea- 
sion  of  that  desired,  though  often  fatal  gifW-yet  to 
the  confiding  heart,  the  yearoiog  soul,  and  the  well- 
attuned  mind«  it  was  a  beauty  that  instinctively 
caused,  each  one  to  shrink  frooa  a  prolonged  exami- 
nation,  perhaps  it  was  not  a  fit  time  to  judge  ef 
the  maiden'a  daim  to  such  a  pusaiissisn  for  aooe 
strong,  and  probably  onuanal,  dtsquietade  eoa- 
spired  to  mar  the  natoral  expreasioo  of  her  face. 
With  an  impatient  gostore,  she  patted  the  tkick 
braocbee  of  a  myrtle  that  swept  kxnriantly  o*er 
the  piassa,  and  looked  anxioasly  aromid^<o  ap- 
proaching step  fell  on  her  ear.  The  square  was 
entireiy  deserted,  and  the  colored  lamps,  sospeoded 
from  the  trees,'were  flickering  dim  in  the  star-ligbt. 
The  mnwnnring  of  the  fountains  near  was  tbe 
only  soand  borne  on  the  perfumed  bieeie  ■cheglit- 
tering  spray  of  the  evening  dew  over  her  peraoo 
soon  warned  her  of  a  longer  expoeure  to  the  damp- 
ness of  the  air,  and  withdrawing  tier  lair  hand  froa 
the  parted  branches,  she  passed  throogh  a  large 
glass  deor»  into  an  m^oimng  ■paiimeat     ttmiH 
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before  one  of  the  lofty  mirrors,  that  bong  agaiost 
tbe  richly  decorated  walls,  the  maiden  started  at 
th«  refleetioo  of  her  disordered  appearance,  hot  ere 
ber  tiembliiig  hand  coold  adjast  the  taofrled  mass 
ofberdsrk  hair  o^er  her  proud  and  deeply  far- 
lowed  hrow — her  ready  ear  caaght  the  aoaad 
of  approaching  footsliepe — hot  a  deeper  eontrae- 
tkm  of  her  coanteDaace  bespoke  her  disappoint- 
iMDtfWheo  they  reoeded  and  passed  around  to* 
wards  the  apartments  of  her  brother.  Casting  her 
eje  towards  the  gorgeoos  time-piece  in  the  niche 
o'er  the  mantle,  she  started,  for  the  honr  pointed 
to  that,  Terging  towards  midnightr-«  sfaaall  siWer 
bell  was  quickly  mng,  which  sommons  a  servant 
ttqoickJy  obeyed. 

**  Biaaca,''  said  tbe  maiden, «'  has  my  brother  Ju- 
iiao  returned,  or  was  that  Pedro  who  has  just  gone 
to  his  apartment  V 

**  He  has  not  my  lady— it  was  Seono — fbr  my 
naster  left  Asm,  in  place  of  Pedro,  to  attend  yoo  in 
bis  abaeoee." 

Very  true,  I  forgot  Jnlian  will  be  gone  seme  days, 
retire  ontil  I  ring  again — bat  stay,  see  that  no  light 
iuhes  from  my  window — nay,  darken  the  ball,  for 
By  aoDt  has  jost  retired,  and  I  woold  not  haTO  her 
barbed." 

Tbe  lady  was  obeyed.  **  I  feel  reKeved  that  Ju- 
lian is  absent,"  mased  she,  *'  for  his  strangely  im- 
bibed prejudice  against  RomaiRO  is  the  source  of 
DDch  discord  between  us.  Perhaps  it  proceeds 
fiom  a  too  jealoas  caro  for  bis  only  sister*s  happi- 
KS8,  we  being  the  sole  rem)dning  Knks  of  a  proud 
ud  ooUe  race.  But  ah !  my  brother,  did  yoo  but 
bow,  or  ooold  feel  one  half  of  tbe  deep,  yea,  un- 
&thomably  deep  Ioto,  I  bore  yielded  my  heart  to, 
liow  your  lip*s  curl  wooM  be  banished  when  taunt- 
ing me  about  my  eberry  cheeked  b&n  komme  north- 
erner. Metbinks  Romanao  plays  the  laggsrd  to- 
night, for  it  is  long  past  our  hour  of  meeting— Ae 
would  not  dare  to  be  the  first  to  »but  avauut 
Mtth  dark  thooghta — they  tte  moro  worthy  of  my 
own  SBspicioos  heart -than  -of  his — for  lovCr  with  one 
^  my  race  and  ntioo,  has,  tbrooghottt  tune,  either 
Pn»ed  the  pabulom  of  life,  or  the  drog  of  death  to 
it*  object.    Hark,  *tis  he !'' 

In  a  raomeot  the  lady  stood  on  the  piaisa,  with 
OM  by  her  side,  whose  face,  even  in  the  shadowy 
light  of  the  night,  gleamed  with  the  brightness  of 
nptore. 

^  True  as  the  pvopkeey  of  my  own  true  heart, 
ui  its  better  moments,"  said  she,  placing  her  hand 
io  his,  '*bat«  alas!  Romanao,  that  this  should  be 
only  a  meeting  moment  to  part,  although  thou  hast 
>aid  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  will  again  renew  our 
tiystiogTowsl" 

^  Even  so,  my  beauteous  Lona,"  returned  the 
young  man — *^ero  another  moon  smiles  on  our 
greeo  earth,  I  trust  we  will  again  sUnd  with  the 
*unc  feeliaga  of  eonfidence,  that  we  now  do,  on 
itusnuMt  baaotiAilepot*    Look  fort)i,  (continued  he, 


drawing  her  towards  the  entrance  of  the  piazaa 
and  leaning  against  tbe  embowered  pillars,)  coold 
cTon  thy  most  fervid  imagination,  or  that  of  tbe 
most  sonUinspiriog  son  of  science,  pictoro  a  more 
loToly,  a  more  bewitching  scene !" 

The  view,  that  the  eye  then  drank  in,  of  the  r«re 
fraited  isle,  was  indeed  sorpassingly  beautiful.  The 
harbor  lay  in  oorippled  stillness ;  various,  countless 
sails  rested  on  its  watery  bosom— some  of  which 
were  folded  in  inactive,  luxurious  ease,  whilst  others 
were  spread  on  their  tall  masts,  with  their  white 
pennons  floating  in  the  motion  of  a  speedy  launch, 
upon  another  voyage.  The  fine  public  walks,  tbe 
palace  of  the  Governor,  and  many  splendid  private 
edifices,  each  and  all  snrrounded  by  a  citadel  of 
sweets,  then  greeted  the  eye.  Stretching  far  in 
the  distance,  rose  the  unchanging  blue  line  of  the 
mountains,  which  ran  through  Cubans  whole  length, 
and  one  glowingly  fancied,  even  in  that  distance, 
he  eoold  distinguish  some  of  those  many  pearly 
streams,  which  poor  theb  chrystal  waters  over  the 
plains,  and  whose  banks  are  said  to  be  so  richly 
garnished  with  the  Jerasalem  and  African  rose, 
the  bright  scarlet  cordium,  and  tbe  silver,  silky 
leaves  of  the  port  landia :  flowen  that  have  so  often 
attracted  the  curious  admiration  of  the  stranger 
botanist.  If  the  verdant  earth  seemed  so  beautiful, 
how  much  more  so  tbe  cloudless  azure  of  the 
heavens,  in  that  sunny  dime !  The  nights  are  more 
calm  and  serene,  and  the  moon  is  said  to  shine  more 
brilliantly,  than  in  those  that  are  colder ;  but,  en  the 
one  alluded  to,  tbe  absence  of  her  broad  light  was, 
in  some  degree,  oompensated  by  the  luminous  ef- 
fulgence •  of  countless  planets,  whose  twinkling 
light  then  shadowed  forth  distinctly,  and  more  bean- 
tifiiUy  than  the  sonbeams,  tbe  enehantiilg  beauty  of 
Havana.  To  Lona,  the  scene  was  grand  as  well  ae 
picturesque,  because  it  was  ber  home,  and  she  had 
never  seen  any  other ;  but,  to  Romanao,  it  was  doubly 
sa  by  the  power  of  contrast,  and  that  iroputfl|re  as- 
sent, wbieh  one  of  his  eultivated  taste,  and  inhe- 
rent sBseeptibility,  ever  yiehia  to  all  that  is  sob- 
lime  or  beantifhl. 

**  Tho  acenery  on  Oiy  own  majestie  Hudson,  I 
have  thought,  could  not  be  surpassed,"  continued 
he,  "  that  it  bore  nature*s  grandest  impress,  and 
embraced  every  feature  calculated  to  fascinate  the 
gaae-^bttt  it  yields  to  this  the  advantage  of  a  deli- 
cious, dreamy  climate,  whioh  can  only  be  conceded 
to  tbe  soft  balmy  sooth.  This  is,  indeed,  a  home 
for  bounding  fairies — Mushing  beauty  and  rapturous 
love.  Alas,  alas !  what  a  binding  fetter  the  two 
last  have  cast  o'er  my  bewildered  senses." 

Lona  liked  not  the  deep  drewn  sigh  that  escaped 
her  lover,  nor  the  averted  look  which  followed  it. 
Her  tone  was  Mftler  when  she  replied : 

"  If  thou  hast  yielded  an  umMing  heart,  no 
fetter  will  prove  lasting— and  that  sigh  speaks  some 
inward  rebellion  at  thy  present  subjection." 

She  had  withdrawn  from  his  side,  and  stood  be- 
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fore  him,  towering  in  all  the  majesty  of  her  haaghty 
beauty — the  fire  of  suspicion  beamed  from  her  al- 
most staring  eye,  whose  unnatural  brilliancy  shot 
a  lADg  through  Romanso^s  heart.  He  was  star^ 
tied  by  her  unusual  excitement  of  maoner— -for, 
hitherto,  the  glow  of  sentiment  had  only  deepened 
on  her  full,  round  cheek — soft  and  delicate  emotions 
had  alone  seemed  to  bid  the  deep  current  mingle 
with  the  rich  brunette  of  her  complexion,  and  love— 
trusting  love,  had  ever  lent  its  lustre  to  her  dark 
eye — but  now,  what  a  change  had  passed  over  her 
face !  one  terrible  to  behold,  for  it  spoke  tbe  vol- 
canic fire  of  hidden  passions,  whose  eruptions  would 
pour  a  searing  lava  on  the  most  confiding  heart. 
With  that  one  mementos  reflection,  passed  a  like 
withering  change  over  his  feelings— the  pen^ty^<^ 
which  he  aflerwards  so  sadly  experienced. 

**  Lona,"  replied  he,  calmly,  "  surely  some  fiend* 
like  influence  has  filled  your  mind  with  such  vio- 
lent distrust.  Bid  back  the  torrent  of  sospieion 
in  your  bosom,  for  when  once  the  soul  yields  to  its 
dashing  force,  chaos  and  darkness  become  its  sole 
occupants.  This  is  no  time  for  doubts  or  fears-— 
and  I  would  not  that  our  last  meeting  should  be 
thus  shaded,  or  one  gloomily  remembered." 

Her  proud  bearing  was  somewhat  subdued  by 
bis  calm,  but  sad  manner. 

'^Ah,  Romanao— I  fear  Father  Clement's  pre- 
diction may  fearfully  be  fulfilled,  for  i  feel  now  the 
extent  of  my  idolatry.  His  words,  this  evemag, 
seem  to  ring  in  my  ear,  and  fall,  I  know  not  why, 
like  an  ominous  knell  on  my  heart.  Nought 
bat  the  removal  of  the  hated  barrier — thy  reli- 
gious,— nay,  thy  heretical  faith,  can  ever  procure 
me  unalloyed  peace.  Oh  !  would  that  I  could  per- 
suade you  tb  abandon  it,  as  wretchedly  spurious  in 
tbe  sight  of  Heaven." 

*'  Lona,  in  justice  to  you  as  well  as  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  tnith  and  honor  within  my  own  breast,  I 
now  dgdare,  with  all  due  respect  for  your -views 
of  religioa,  that  not  even  to  gain,  or  secure  your 
love,  could  I  become  a  Catholic.  Think  not  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  a  jaundiced. prejudice,  that 
I  have  examined  the  tenets  of  that  faith— for,  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  I  have  been  reared  without 
any  particular  bias  guiding  my  religious  opinions. 
I  have  searched  in  vain  among  its  sophistries  for 
the  sliglrtest  ground  of  reason,  for  all  its  ceremo- 
nies, glosses  and  traditions — but  I  have  only  found 
a  most  corrupting  system,  every  feature  of  which, 
is  subversive  of  the  plain  sim [Sicily  and  purity  of 
the  gospel,  and  inimical  to  the  clearly  taught  pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible.  No  one  of  which  is  more  re- 
pulsive to  me,  than  that  of  auricular  confession. 
I  regard  it  as  a  fetal  lash  to  ex«tt'y  victim  within 
its  power,  and  it  has  been  the  instruroeot  of  more 
sinful  delusion  Aan  all  the  other  re<]uirements  of 
Catholicism.  Independent  of  its  dangerous  ten- 
dencies— I  hold  it  a  daring  profanity  towards*  ouk. 
Creator,  to  •steen  it  in  the  power  of  one  4^ring, 


mortal  man  to  give  another  absolution.    Diagnise 
it  as  you  may — ^plaee  it  before  the  mind  in  every 
light,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  impioos  ddoiioo,— 
the  offspring  of  a  eormpt  and  eoperstitious  ige." 
The  maidenV  cheek  beeame  deadly  pale,  u  ahe 
listened  to  her  lover  and  marked  the  deep  Mon 
that  curled  his  lip,  when  speaking  of  that  religioD, 
which  had,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  been  lo 
devotiooally  oberished  and  eloaely  entwined  with 
her  every  thought — for  no  foeliog  i»  stronger,  wiiliio 
a -Spaniard's  breast,  than  his  most  4ioly  rdigioaf 
iaith.     Amongst  the   fiMnaks,  it  sapeistitiooily 
blends,  and  assimilates  with  every  other  paasioQ— 
it  is  often  the  sesame  lo  tbe  hidden  store  of  their 
natural  afiections-^and  colors,  with  its  tiage,  their 
every  principle  of  action.  « Tiiin  devotional  bigotry 
gives  an  additional  vehemence  to  their  love,  which 
from  tbe  defective  nature  of  their  ednoatioo,  the  in- 
fluence of  many  pemicioos  national  customs,  and  the 
native  ardor  oi  their  temperament,  has  oftes  re- 
sulted in  much  misery,  and  brought  many  deplorar 
ble  evils  upon  them.    They  have  tbe  elcaenia  of 
greatness,  which,  under  more  fovoraUe  eircoin- 
staneesy  would  elevate  them  in  the  seale  of  bumaa 
admiration  and  moral  excellence — but,  aUa!  the 
galling  nunacles  of  ecclesiastical  soperstitioB  hare 
so  fettered  the  Spanish  race,  ihal  4hey  have  falieo 
from  their  onee  high  estate,  and  the  end  of  as  ef  il 
age  is  gradually  coming  opoo  them.    This  ia  (be 
case  eoUeetively ;  bnt,  individually,  there  are  maoj 
who  exhibit  the  spirit  of  their  aneestors  of  Caaiile 
and  Aragon,  who  maintain  the  same  inviocibk,  io- 
flexiUe,  and  noble  heroism,  that  fired  and  exalted 
then  in  tbe  age  of  Cortex  and  Piiairo.    From 
such  a  lineage,  sprung  Looa  D'Alvares.    Her 
parents  were  natives  of  the  beantiful  city  of  Se- 
ville, but  emigrated  to  Cuba,  when  she  was  a  mere 
child,  and  died  soon  afterwMds*  leaving  two  chil- 
dren, Julian  and  herself,  to  the  |»rotection  of  their 
widowed  auBt*-a  lady  ef  vast  wealth  aad  habitf 
of  strict  conformity  to  the  revered  religioB  of  her 
forefathers.    Madame  de  Virar^s  lifo  was  one  of 
pious  vigor  and  sseetio-  devotion.    With  sseh  a 
train  of  influenoes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Lona's  very  soul  shuddered  at  the  hereay  of  oaa 
so  dear  to  herr-*aod  that  her  feelings  were  noie 
than  ordinarily  embittered,  when  listening  to  hii 
scornful  detraction  of  the  holy  chorcfa.    There 
was  a  terrible  conflict  within  her  bosom,  ose  of 
equal  passions— her  love  and  reHgioas  fritb— had 
it  not  been  for  tbe  faint  glimmerings  o/  hope,  with 
which  the  indomitable  spirir  of  proselyttam  nerer 
fails  to  sway  the  mind  of  a  Catholic,  the  fonoer 
would  probably  have  been  saerifieed  to  the  latter; 
but  with  woman,  too  an  rely. 


*•  in  the  parting  hour. 

Victorious  Love  asseru  his  power. 
O'er  coldness  and  disdain,*' 

and  thus  vanqnished,  Lona.  dared  not  dwell  oiM 
tjw  foarlitl  price,  mr  heed  the  lend  dcnaaeiatiesior 
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conscience.  -  -  -  They  parted.  That  night,  her 
never  before  neglected  rosary,  lay  antoached  beside 
the  holy  cnieifiz  on  the  altar  of  her  oratory — a  veil 
seemed  east  o*er  the  holy  Tirgin^s  face  as  she  kneh 
before  it — and  darkness,  anwonted  darkness,  rested 
open  her  heart. 

Themorrow^s  glowing  son  poured  its  vertical 
beams  open  the  island — chasing  away  the  gossamer- 
like  mist,  which  seemed  to  eoTeiope  the  never 
hdmg  verdure  of  earth — and  to  gem  every  flower 
with  its  chrystal  hues — but  Romanao*s  adminog 
gaze  dwelt  not  upon  its  gorgeous  beauty.  He  was 
fa  away  from  that  spot,  where  he  had  so  dream- 
ingly  whiled  away  the  few  past  months,  and  whose 
beauty  bad  so  steeped  bis  senses  in  the  excite- 
ment of  rapture  and  novelty.  He  felt  as  if  just 
rudely  awakened  to  the  extent  of  his  infatuation, 
which  DOW  bore  a  most  repulsive  aspect, — then  fol- 
lowed a  train  of  remorseful  feelings — for  it  was  in 
raia  to  woo  the  vision  of  a  happy  future,  if  the 
cbain  of  his  fate  was  licked  with  that  of  Lona  D*- 
Alf arez ;  reason  and  a  knowledge  of  his  own  heart 
assured  him,  too  strongly,  that  the  immoveable  bar- 
rier of  ancongeniality  would  ever  exist  betweeto 
tbem,— they  were  not,  nay  could  not  be  destine! 
for  each  other. 

Romanso  Morley  was  a  northerner — possessing, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  the  many  characte- 
ristics pecoluir  to  the  sons  of  a  healthful  and  vigo- 
rous climate,  and  that  belong  to  dur  enterprizing 
people.  Perhaps,  even  m  the  different  states 
and  provinces  of  Europe,  there  does  not  exist  a 
more  striking  difference  between  their  inhabitants, 
than  that  which  distinguishes  those  of  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  United  States,  from  those  of  the 
BOQthera.  Their  habits  and  manners  are  as  dis- 
timilar  as  their  persona;-  respecting  the  latter, 
Romaino*8  every  feature  proclaimed  hie  native 
clime.  Light  auburn  hair  clustered  in  thick  curls 
over  bis  broad,  high  brow — an  intellectual  anima- 
tion gave  a  dancing  light  to  the  clear  blue  of  his 
^e-Hhe  prominent,  but  finely  formed  nese,  and 
MroDgly  marked  mouth  conspired  to  throw  an  ex- 
pression of  dignity  and  nolnlity  over  his  whole  face, 
opoD  which  two  featnres,  true  manliness  of  beauty 
is  so  often  dependent — his  complexion  might  have 
lieen  too  ruddy,  and  of  a  feminine  blending,  for  the 
taste  of  those  who  regard  paleness  indispensible  to 
the  entire  intellectoality  of  expression  and  appear- 
ance— but  the  whole  eontonr  of  hia  &ee,  and  (he 
^-tfuemble  of  hia  person,  spoke  at  once 


"  that  manly  mould 


For  hardy  sports,  or  contests  bold." 

He  had  journeyed  to  the  jMMith  for  the  united  pur- 
P<^  of  business  and  pleasure,  and  having  been  des- 
patched  to  Havana,  on  a  speculating  mission,  it  was 
there,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  ever  been  beguiled 
iflto  the  pastime  of  love.  It  was  at  the  celebra* 
tion  of  the  Feie  Dieu^wM  of  the  meat  solemn 


and  impoeing  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  Catholic 
religion — that  he  had  first  beheld  Lona  D* Alvarez. 
It  is  likewise  regarded  as  a  holiday  festival,  for 
both  rich  and  poor  engage  in  it  with  manifest  gayety. 
They  are  all  arrayed  in  their  best  attire — the 
churches  are  ornamented  with  flowers  and  gar- 
lands placed  on  the  figures  of  the  various  images 
of  the  saints.  The  Sacred  Host  is  earried  in  a 
richly  wrought  gold  vase,  by  a  priest  dressed  in  his 
costly  robes — which  he  elevates  above  his  head, 
covered  over  with  an  embroidered  veil — the  rest 
of  the  revered  laity  follow,  chanting  a  te-deum  ; 
and,  as  the  holy  host  passes  through  each  atreet, 
the  assembled  multitude  prostrate  themselves  with 
uncovered  heads  before  it.  Romanzo  was  struck 
with  the  exceeding  gracefulness  of  Lona,  as  she 
lifted  her  manlo^  and,  with  upturned  eyes,  bent 
reverently  her  beautiful  person.  There  was  some- 
thing so  novel  in  her  appearance,  and  in  the  whole 
scene,  that  he  was  almost  induced  to  regard  it  some 
gorgeous  pageant  of  an  eastern  land,  and  the  being 
before  him  one  of  its  brightest  houris.  From 
that  time  he  haunted  her  every  step,  with  such  evi- 
dent pertinacity,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Lona 
not  to  be  attracted  to  the  person  who  thus  dared  to 
%atch  her,  with  so  much  silent  admiration — and  in 
return  for  which  she  occasionally  condescended 
to  gratify  him  with  a  view  of  her  brilliant  eyes. 
These  little  incidents  proved  sufiScient  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  his  imagination,  as  also  to  Her  vanity,  and  a 
desire  arose  to  become  acquainted  with  the  handsome 
stranger — But  fkiling  in  every  attempt  at  any  for- 
mal introduction— it  was  one  evening,  on  her  re- 
turn from  vespers,  that  the  barrier  of  ceremony 
was  broken  by  the  slight  act  of  his  dropping  a 
bouquet  at  her  feet,  whilst  reclining  under  the  shade 
of  the  beautiful  Rue  St.-^ — i  followed  by  her  ami- 
ling  acceptance  of  the  significant  offering.  Thus 
commenced  their  era  of  love,  which,  to  Lona,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life — and  to  Ronnm^o  the 
ecstasy  of  a  novel  infatuation.  Every  circum- 
stance conspired  to  rivet  the  chain  around  the 
hitherto  unsusceptible  maiden^but,  with  him,  the 
progress  of  love  began  to  assume  a  difierent  aspect. 
The  mist  gradually  vanished  from  his  enraptured 
mental  vision,  in  proportion  to  the  many  manifes- 
tations of  Lena's  love,  and  often  did  he  find  him- 
self shrinking  from  those  repeated  professions  that 
fell  from  her  beautiful  lip.  If  the  bright  current 
within  her  bosom  was  ever  darkened  by  a  doubt  of 
his  truth,  it-rarelyd^elt  long  upon  its  surface — for 
hers  was  a  nature  too  proud,  ambitious  and  in- 
trigueing  to  fear.  Of  all  the  many  of  her  race,  who 
had  wooed  or  loved  her,  none  had  ever  dared  to 
change  the  fiat  tf  the  imperioua  Lona  D'Alvsrez, 
when  once  it  was  past ;  and  it  was  rarely  th«t  the 
love  they  had  offered,  did  not,  in  tdhi,  become  hate, 
or  some  feeling  akin  to  it.  She  ¥ras  one  often 
loved,  but  not  beloved — a  strange  coatradietion— * 
but  sneh,  nevertheless,  has  not  onftequently  ex- 
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isted,  respecling  persoos  of  her  mind  and  char- 
acter. 

Not  only  one  gioon,  but  two  had  lighted  the  starry 
firmament,  since  Romanzo  had  parted  from  Lona, 
and  yet  he  had  failed  in  his  promise  to  return.  In 
vain  had  Father  Clement  expostulated,  entreated 
and  threatened  her  with  some  heavy  condemna- 
tion, if  she  continned  to  cherish  the  sinful — nay, 
destroying  passion  for  the  heretical  American. 
He  was  not  only  her  spiritual  confessor,  but  had, 
in  a  measure,  been  her  principal  mentor  from  child- 
hood, and  the  superintendant  of  her  education, 
when  in  the  Ursuline  convent.  Being  distantly 
related  to  Madame  de  Virar,  he  was  frequently 
brought  into  social  intercourse  with  the  family*— 
which  privileged  him  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
bis  preceptory  influence  over  Lona,  but  his  impor- 
tunity on  this  subject  finally  became  too  great  for 
the  self-willed  maiden,  aod^  for  the  first  time,  she 
evinced  an  indifference  towards  his  friendly  admo- 
nition, and  assumed  a  reserve,  that  he  could  never, 
by  art  or  stratagem,  overcome.  Not  only  was  she 
watched  by  his  scrutinizing  eye,  but  she  was  aware 
that  her  aunt  and  brother  regarded  her  with  no 
little  suspicion ;  for,  as  yet,  neither  had  been  ap- 
prized of  her  betrothal  to  one — towards  whom  they 
had  both  manifested  a  deep  rooted  prejudice. 

"  Lona,"  said  Julian,  as  they  sat  one  evening 
alone,  **  I  have  recently  marked  the  paleness  of 
your  cheek — ^the  liatlessness  of  your  manner,  and 
I  begin  to  suspect  your  foolish  fancy  for  that  arro- 
gant Morley,  has  conspired  to  bring  this  change 
upon  yon.  Methinks  my  proud  and  once  devo- 
tional sister  has  proved  a  recreant  to  the  faith  of 
her  princely  ancestors,  in  thus  being  interested  in 
one  stained  with  the  sin  of  deep  dyed  heresy,  and, 
doubtless,  some  low-born  adventurer.^' 

**  Lew-born,"  replied  she,  aroused  from  her  reve* 
rie  by  the  bitterness  of  bis  tone — *^  such  an  epithet 
could^iever  be  applied  to  Romanzo  Morley — ^his 
very  stamp  is  that  of  one  of  *  Nature's  true  no- 
blemen.' Julian,  I  like  not  your  manner  when 
speaking  of  him — and  I  often  wonder  that  ]rour 
generoas  nature  should,  without  any  good  reason, 
80  frequently  Indulge  in  a  disparagement  of  one, 
who,  I  am  sore,  never  has,  or  could  give  you  cause 
for  such  detraction." 

"  No,  he  but  shares  in  common  that  inherent 
detestation  I  feel  for  every  thing  American.  The 
people  are  a  penurious,  calculating,  gasconading 
set, — of  mnshroom  blood,  with  feelings  and  princi- 
ples corresponding.  I  scacoely  ever  met  a  whole- 
souled,  chivalrous  specimen  of  a  man  from  that 
land  of  vannted  independence.  I  am  too  entirely 
a  deaeendant  of  Valenoia  and  Andalusian  blood  to 
tolerate  them,  or  their  pitiful  eoinntry.  Besides 
my  dielike  to  iHtvt  naUonal  peculiarities,  I  am  such 
a  hater  of  Protestantism,  that  I  never  could  pardon 
their  religious  presumption,  or  bear  their  canting 
arrogaaee.    Bat  come,  I  see  your  spirit  is  groused. 


so  I'll  give  not  another  thought  to  your  fair  haired 
northerner.  Let  us  banish  him  now  and  forever, 
as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideratioo.  Will 
you  not  soothe,  as  yon  were  wont,  my  chafed  mood, 
by  your  sweet  music  1" 

The  blue  ribbon  attached  to  her  guitar  was  again 
wound  around  her  polished  neck,  and  as  Looa  s 
fingers  strayed  carelessly  o'er  its  strioga  she  looked 
sarcastically;upon  Julian,  saying,  tauntingly, 

'^  What  if  I  tell  you  your  favorite  soog  is  as 
impromptu  of  my  northerner's,  which  I,  at  his  re- 
quest, placed  to  the  music  of  one  of  our  maeb 
loved  ballads !  Come,  no  objections  from  you,  for  mj 
retaliatory  spirit  likewise  requires  some  veDtilatioD: 

'Oh  I  it  was  not  when  foitane 
And  friendship  were  thine. 
Thou  coold'st  judge  of  •  heart. 
So  devoted  as  mine — 
When  joy  hung  its  light 
On  each  garland  I  wove ; 
Ah !  where  Was  the  test, 
Or  the  trial  of  Lovef 

From  the  darkness  and  depth 

Of  the  waters  of  woe, 

Lfke  the  pearl  that  is  cradled 

In  ocean  below : 

Love  risM  above, 

The  dark  breakers  that  roll,— 

To  shine  as  a  gem, 

In  the  crown  of  the  soul. 

Then  sav  not  rude  fitte,  love, 
Would  make  me  recall 
The  TOWS  that  I  breathed. 
In  pleasure's  gay  hall : 
The  lovo  that  I  plighted. 
Was  pore  as  the  skies — 
Now,  I  ask  for  no  more, — 
But  to  bask  in  thine  eyes. 

The  rich  melody  of  Lona's  TOice  had  died  avsy 
for  some  moments,  ere  the  brother  and  sister  sfwke. 
Julian  bad  gazed  upon  the  deep  sadness  of  ber 
face,  with  mingled  feelings  of  apprehension  sod 
solicitude — which  she  no  sooner  perceived  tbao  the 
conquered  the  tempest  of  emotions  within  berovo 
bosom,  and  cheerfully  obeyed  his  request  to  siof 
him  some  of  bis  loved,  Moorish  ballads.  Tbe 
music  of  Spain  partakes  mach  of  the  character  of 
her  language  :  it  is  as  pathetic  as  the  Italian,  and 
has  greater  energy— for  it  ^^aks  of  a  more  hi^- 
souled,  cbiTahrous  people ;  and  wilder  romasce— 
for  it  images  a  more  moantainous  and  pietttresqoe 
coontry--wfail8t  that  of  Italy  breathes  little  else 
but  love.  Lona*s  wild  and  impassioned  manoei 
seemed  well  suited  to  its  peculiar  style,  and  vbes 
Julian's  ear  drank  in  the  mournful  tenderness  ot 
his  faTorite  Moorish  ballads,  which  likewise  hreatbe 
the  very  spirit  of  heroic  gallantry  and  devotedocss, 
he  felt^as  if  it  would  have  been  a  glorious  destinj. 
could  he  have  strack  the  last  blow  for  oppiesscd 
Granada,  and  have  been  tbe  last  fallen  Moor  on 
her  bkHKi  scented  plains.  Ofa !  wfast  a  God-like 
power  there  lies  in  music !  It  is  as  soieeptible  of 
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allajing  the  wildest  tumult  of  inward  passions,  as 
of  stirring  the  soul  to  deeds  of  mighty  valor*  It 
stnkes  "the electric  chain,"  wherewith  the  mind  is 
darkly  boood — and  is  the  touchstone  of  memory  ^s 
mo$t  secret  cell,  often  arousing  the  slumbering 
energies  of  a  crushed  intellect.  To  Love  it  ever 
prores  a  faithful  and  congenial  sister-spirit,  while 
it  fills  the  longinsf  soul  with  holy  aspirations,  open- 
in?  to  the  imagination  tlie  bright  portals  of  a 
brighter  world.     V'es,  there  is  indeed  a 

"Something  of  mystery  that  surely  dwells 
Within  thy  UMicb,  in  our  (loaom  ceils— 
Something,  that  finds  not  its  answer  her^ 
A  chain  to  be  clasped  in  another  sphere  I*' 

Bat,  reader,  with  many  pleasant  memories,  we 
must  bid  adieu  to  the  verdant  islands,  and  follow 
the  steps  of  Romanao  Morley.     A  feeling  of  in- 
finite relief  chased  away  the  one  of  strange  op- 
pressioQ  that  hangs  upon  the  mental  and  visual 
organs  of  every  strttoger,  when  be  hails  the  crowd- 
ed levee  of  the  crescent  city — especially  if  his 
home  has  been  amongst  the  towering  mountains, 
uid  sloping  hills.     Even  the  maddy,  opaque  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  had  lost  their  uninviting  aspect, 
which  had  filled  hina  with  so  much  disappointment, 
vhea  he  first  landed  io  the  far  famed  southern 
etaporiiim.     Perhaps  there   is   no  city,  that  ex- 
cites  more  singular  and  novel  impressions,  than 
New  Orleans — bounded  on  the  margin  of  a  rapidly 
fiweepiog  river,  by  high  levees,  from  whose  height 
one  looks  down  upon  its  terra  firma,  as  they  breast 
the  ever  flowing  current,  and  when  entering  the 
city  he  finds  himself  descending  a  hill,  above  which 
the  waters  roll  oa  in  one  vast  mass  of  boiling  ed- 
dies^-orerlooking    the  banks  most    suspiciously. 
The  opposite  coaaC  is  one  boundless  level,  bearing 
eridsDces  of  cultivation,  in  the  many  scattered 
dwellings— but  the  side  on  which  the  city  Kes, 
seems  one  continued  village  for  more  than  a  hun- 
M  miles.    The  numerous  picturesque  houses  of 
different  architecture  and  tastes — with  their  long 
ptazzaSf  galleries  and  oat  door  communications — 
VDOQgat  which  buildings,  the  high,  comical  cbim- 
°^y  of  the  sugar  mill  towers  so  conspicuously — 
ill  conspire  to  give  the  coast  an  appearance  of 
^iQe  well  cultivated  and  thickly  settled  village. 
^Here  is  something  quite  oriental  in  the  arrange- 
oi^ot  of  the  gardens  attached  to  these  houses — 
plants  and  flowers,  regarded  as  tender  exotics  in  a 
fiorthem  clime,  poor  their  scented  fragrance  in 
wiightfol  profusion  on  every  breeze — whilst  the 
"»Qsic  of  birds  of  every  hue  and  note  fill  the  air 
^iih  their  echoes  of  vocal  gladness.     The  spirit  of 
K^^ahead-ism  seems  to  actuate  every  one  in  the 
Pfoswjution  of  his    business,   for  the  stranger's 
fue  is  one  of  self- banishment  from  that  paradise, 
"» a  few  short  months,  which  stimulates  him  to  per- 
jom  an  age  of  labor,  and  live  a  life  of  pleasure  in  one 
bnef  and  fleeting  season.     In  no  place  do  men  wit- 


merciai  life,  than  take  place  there,  in  the  same  space 
of  time.     The  angel  of  death  spreads  his  besom 
wing  o'er  all  that  is  full  of  life,  sweeping  away 
those  who,  a  short  period   before,  occupied   the 
highest  scale  of  either — and  when  another  year  is 
ushered  in,  a  new  race  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
with  it.     Improvements  are  equally  as  astonish- 
ingly rapid,  for,  in  the  well-built,  and  widely  ex- 
tended streets,  one  scarcely  recognizes  those  of  a 
few  months  former  date.    Although  Romaozo  Mor- 
ley's  absence  had  been  short,  yet  he  felt  a  greater 
stranger  on  his  return,  than  when  he  first  entered 
the  fluctuating  society  of  the  city — but  it  was 
rather  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  him  that  be  could, 
unknown  and  uiiwatched,  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way.    A  feeling  of  isolation  crept  o^er  him, 
which  he  cherished  with   misanthropic  pleasure, 
for  the  very  thought  of  social  gayeties  or  amuse- 
ments, filled  him  with  unconquerable  repugnanpe, 
by  recalling  too  vividly  the  past  months  he  had 
thus  whiled  away  in  the  gay  circles  of  Havana. 
The  quiet  glance  of  a  dark  eyed  Creole,  as  she 
glided  gracefully  by,  would  conjure  a  vision,  which 
would  be  far  from  pleasing  to  him — and  that  change, 
which,  at  first,  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  had  fal- 
len o'er  his  heart,  began  to  be  rapidly  developed, 
and  to  wither  even  tho  fairest  flowers  of  his  sweet- 
est memories.     How  was  it  possible  to  be  at  peace 
with  that  heart,  when  he  was  bound  by  honor  to  one 
towards  whom  the  voice  of  love  had  become  so 
strangely  cold  and  discordant  1  Alas  I  even  when 
^*  wishes  give  us  our  greatest  wish,*'  how  prone 
we  are  to  rue  neglect,  nay,  reject  the  possession  of 
those  blessings,  enjoyments  and  pleasures  which 
were  so  ardently  courted,  and  for  whose  attain- 
ment we  would  have  made  any  sacrifice,  or  encoun- 
tered any  opposing  difficulties.     Truly  man  often 
*'  starves  on  the  possessed.*' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Romanzo  sought  a  refuge 
from  himself  in  the  engrossment  of  business.  The 
disquietude  of  his  mind,  combined  with  the  efibcts 
of  the  climate  upon  his  constitution,  brought  on  a 
slow  fever,  which  so  gradually  enervated  his  once 
vigorous  strength  as  finally  to  prostrate  him  upon 
the  couch  of  lingering  sickness.  Many  days  passed 
by,  but  a  consciousness  of  earth  and  earthly  scenes 
was  denied  the  stranger  invalid*  All  the  wild 
phantasms  of  dangerous  delirium  passed  in  dread 
array  before  his  tortured,  fevered  mind.  The  name 
of  Lona  frequently  escaped  him  with  a  shudder — 
which  was  no  sooner  nttered,  than  words  of  en- 
treaty followed,  imploring  those  around  him  to 
save  him  from  her  dreadful  vengeance.  The  tear 
of  sympathy  of\en  glistened  in  the  eye  of  his  be- 
nevolent attendant,  Mrs.  Alwyn,  who  assiduously 
administered  those  many  kind  attentions,  which 
none  but  one  of  her  sex  could  so  well  perform. 
Romanzo  was  one  of  her  favorite  boarders ;  he  had 


been  highly  reoommeoded  to  her  acquaintance  by 
i^^  greater  changes  in  society — in  public  or  com- '  hex  brother  at  the  north,  and  being  a  lady  of  much 
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penetration,  and  proper  appreciation  of  the  human 
character,  her  partiality  had  been  greatly  enlisted 
in  his  favor  by  an  exhibition  of  many  of  those 
traits,  that  are  well  calcalated  to  enlist  the  admira- 
tion and  interest  of  one  of  her  taste  and  judgment. 
Every  effort  on  her  part  was  made  for  his  comfort 
and  restoration,  and  no  sister,  or  mother,  could 
have  watched  him  more  faithfully.  The  crisis  was 
past — the  contest  between  the  power  of  disease 
and  iiis  native  strength  of  constitution  was  over — 
the  latter  triumphed  over  the  destroying  sway  of 
the  former — but  it  was  a  dear-bought  victory  ;  for, 
so  great  was  his  prostration,  that,  for  some  time, 
the  spark  of  life  scarce  seemed  to  animate  his  at- 
tenuated frame,  and  even  the  power  of  articula- 
tion was  beyond  his  strength :  nothing  but  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  Mrs.  Alwyn  could  have  pre- 
served him  from  a  fatal  relapse. 

One  evening,  after  having  enjoyed  a  deep,  re- 
freshing sleep,  he  faintly  opened  his  eyes,  hardly 
aware  that  the  room  and  every  thing  around  him, 
were  not  the  objects  of  his  recent  dreams.  It  was 
about  the  dusk  of  eve — the  balmy  breeze,  fresh 
from  its  Favonian  chambers,  stirred  the  thin  folds 
of  a  curtain,  falling  over  an  opposite  windovv,  in 
whose  recess  sat  a  young  girl,  busily  engaged  in 
twining  some  flowers  into  bouquets,  that  lay  around 
her  in  the  utmost  profusion.  Youth  and  innocence 
cast  a  bright  halo  o^er  her  face,  which  was  notiess 
blooming  than  those  fit  emblems  of  freshness  and 
beauty  she  held  in  her  delicate  hand.  The  sun- 
shine of  life  was  juet  dawning  o*er  her  horizon — 
the  impress  of  gladness  was  upon  her  brow,  and 
tenderness  beamed  in  the  dark  depths  of  her  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes,  as  she  occasionally  glanced  towards 
the  couch  of  the  invalid.  The  small,  straight  nose, 
and  short  upper  lip,  would  have  proclaimed  her  a 
daughter  of  Greece :  her  hair  was  the  lightest 
ehesnut  hue,  '*  brown  in  the  shade,  but  gold  in  the 
Bun,*^  as  it  waved  o*er  her  delicate  brow,  and  caught 
behind  in  a  rich  mass  of  plaits — no  carls  shaded 
her  varying  cheek,  or  concealed  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions of  her  shoulders.  Her  dress  was  a  flow- 
ing robe  of  muslin,  confined  by  a  pale  blue  ribbon 
around  her  slender  waist,  and  beneath  the  gossa- 
mer folds  of  the  loose  sleeves,  was  detected  the 
rounded  outline  of  an  arm,  that  would  have  ri- 
Talled  the  greatest  effort  of  Canova.  What  a 
beautiful  tableau  vivant  Floren':e  Alwyn  would 
just  then  have  made !  and,  as  Romanzo  thus  quietly 
gazed  on  her,  he  wondered  if  angels  had  not  worn 
the  like  face  in  his  spirit^s  dreams !  He  feared  to 
move,  lest  the  rision  should  vanish,  and  the  spell 
be  broken.  At  length,  her  task  seemed  completed — 
she  rose  and  gently  placed  the  Tases,  in  which 
the  flowers  were  arranged,  in  various  parts  of  the 
room.  Her  step  was  careful  and  noiseless,  as  she 
passed  to  and  fro,— for  it  was  evident  she  deemed 
the  invalid  in  a  deep  slumber.  Placing  a  large 
bouquet  near  the  bed,  she  then  lifted  the  ctirtain, 


and  slightly  bent  over  him — ^it  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment— for  it  was  softly  replaced  when  she  was 
assured  of  his  sleeping,  and  quietly  closing  the 
door,  Romanzo  heard  only  her  faintly  receding 
step.  When  he  again  opened  his  eyes,  vhich  he 
had,  involuntarily,  closed,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
persuade  himself  that  what  had  passed  was  not  one 
of  those  spells  of  enchantment,  which  often  binds 
the  soul  in  its  neither  waking,  nor  dreaming  momenu, 
but  the  perfume  of  the  freshly  culled  flowers,  spoke 
the  blissful  reality,  and  banished  all  doubt.  Ro- 
manzo slowly  recovered  his  health ;  his  daily  com- 
panion was  Florence,  whose  child-like  simplicii/ 
and  gentleness  served  to  cheat  Time  of  bis  lag- 
ging dullness,  and  her  artless  vivacity  to  imbue, 
with  a  new  life,  his  languid  spirits.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  Mrs.  Alwyn — upon  whose  earlier 
years,  fortune  bad  smiled  more  propitioudy.  The 
sodden  death  of  her  husbsnd  was  followed  bymaoy 
equally  sad  reverses— -but,  amidst  aH  the  darkness 
of  aflliction^s  tempest,  her  many  Christian  virtues 
and  pious  resignation  had  shone  with  such  light, 
as  to  command  the  admiring  esteem,  and  ea- 
sure  the  warm  love  of  a  large  circle  of  frieods. 
Being  herself  a  northerner  by  birth,  her  heart  felt 
drawn  towards  every  one  who  owned  the  same 
nativity,  and  to  this  fact,  as  to  other  circumstaDees, 
Romanzo  owed  the  large  ahare  which  he  held  in 
her  intefest.  Florence  had  jast  returned  firoD 
Bchool,  when  his  illness  commenced,  and  often,  to 
relieve  her  mother,  she  bad  watched  at  the  coocb 
of  the  sick  stranger,  with  all  the  kind  afiedion  of 
a  sister.  Her  dimpled  hand  was  ever  ready  to 
smooth  the  hght  curls  from  his  fevered  brow,  and 
to  wipe  the  cold  dew  of  disease  from  its  burning 
Mrface — bat  to  all  he  was  insensible,  and  ereiy 
one  who  glided  around  his  bedside  bore  the  saoe 
face  to  hhn.  When  the  flush  of  health  letorned 
to  his  pale  cheek,  and  the  ftre  of  animation  again 
beamed  in  his  eye,  could  he  fail  to  be  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  a  being,  so  gentle  and  so  lovely^ 
Was  it  not  natural  for  him  to  feel  a  longing  iiD|A' 
tience  in  her  absence,  and  a  blissful  gladness,  when 
listening  to  the  joyous  music  of  her  voice,— when 
revelling  in  the  light  of  her  youthful  beauty  1  R^ 
manzo  was  one  over  whom  the  power  of  coafidii^ 
gentleness  in  a  woman  held  greater  sway,  than 
all  the  brilliancy  of  genias,  or  the  animatiooof  in- 
tellect, coald  ever  excite.  When  with  Florence, 
he  felt  more  sensibly  than  ever,  that  ima|nu^<>A 
had  alone  created  his  passion  for  Looa,  vn^  ^^ 
the  ohain^  which  bound  him  to  Florence,  was  wo»e 
by  the  hearts  mysterious  sympathy  !  The  flame  of 
the  former  had  sunk  into  the  coldness  of  death,— 
its  ashes  had  been  scattered  by  the  hand  of  reason- 
while,  in  the  deep  sanctuary  of  the  latter,  bloomed 
a  never-ftiding  flower,  whose  fragrant  incense  was 
the  very  spirit  of  his  life.  His  parting  intcmew 
with  Lena  convinced  him  she  was  posscwd  « 
energies,  which,  when  roused,  were  desperate,  »w 
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a  imnd  too  fervid  and  uncontrolled  to  aubmit  to  the 
gQidiDce  of  any,  save  a  congeDial,  roaater-apirit. 
Me  knew  that  her  love  for  him  was  deeply  tinged 
by  this  bias  of  character,  and  he  felt  a  similar 
Rtnm  coald  never  be  rendered  her,  by  hia  own 
heart.  Madame  De  Stael  truly  says,  **  However 
distingoiahed  a  man  may  be,  he  rarely  feels  un- 
qti&ilfied  pleasure  in  the  superiority  of  a  woman." 
This  may  be  eqbaliy  as  true,  respecting  the  supe- 
riority and  strei^th  of  her  affections,  as  in  the  in- 
tellectaality  of  her  mind.  When  man  most  fears, 
then  most  he  loves — but  should  the  preponderance 
of  lore  be  in  her  own  heart,  it  often  becomes  her 
fate  to  wither  ^neath  the  chilling  winds  of  indif- 
ference, and  to  be  finally  blasted  by  the  frost  of 
neglect.    Well  might  it  be  said,  that 

"  Man  bat  power  o*er  head  and  hand, 
But  heart  alone  is  womin's  dower." 

t  •  •  •  •  • 

"  What  say  you  to  attending  the  celebrated  Mardi 
Grot  maaquerade  ball  to-morrow,"  aaid  Florence, 
laying  her  hand  upon  Romanzo's  ahoulder,  aa  he 
sat  on  the  balcony — the  victim  of  remorseful  re- 
flections, for,  as  yet,  he  had  not  dared  to  explain 
his  position  towards  Looa,  or  breathed  one  word 
of  love  to  her.  ^*  You  say,"  continued  she,  aa  he 
looked  up  with  a  melancholy  smile,  **  you  have 
never  beheld  that  boasted  novelty  of  our  oity — and 
yoa  know,  after  the  procession  in  the  afternoon, 
the  ball  is  the  closing  one  of  the  season — for  the 
next  day  commences  Lent,  when  all  gayety  ceaaes 
^ongst  the  Catholics  :  say,  will  you  be  my  preux 
chevalier  on  the  occasion  V 

"  Certainly,"  replied  he,  "  but  I  hope  yoa  will 
not  go  in  mask — for,  although  I  am  not  competent, 
from  experience^  to  judge  of  auch  a  novelty,  yet, 
^om  all  I  have  read  and  heard  about  those  places, 
loy  views  of  propriety  could  never  sanction  a  female 
friend's  appearing  in  soch  a  disguise  ;  it  is  a  license 
her  inherent  delicacy  of  mind  and  character  should 
ever  shrink  from.  You  know,  my  sweet  Flo- 
f^^ce,^'  added  he,  taking  her  hand,  "  I  would  but 
advise  you  as  a  brother  on  this  occasion  V 

^'Oh  yes!"  answered  ahe,  innocently  turning 
her  fingers  throogh  his — *^  I  certainly  appreciate 
yoQr  motive,  and  would  wish  to  be  guided  by  your 
advice.  I  had  no  thought  of  going  in  bal  masque 
coftttme,  for  I  have  not  the  courage  and  confidence 
to  encoanter  the  many  familiarities  offered  each 
other  by  those  in  mask.  But  you  would  find  the 
seene  much  more  amusing,  were  you  to  assume 
wme  character." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  of 
^ch  a  disguise,  if  for  nothing  else  but  to  see  if  I 
<^oqM  suceessfttlly  play  the  quiz  on  you.  I  will 
escort  you  and  your  mother  there,  and  then  TU 
challenge  your  penetration." 

"You  would  have  to  be  most  thoroughly  dis- 
gvi8e4  to  escape  my  keen  eye — although,  I  admit, 


I  have  sometimes  been  completely  quizzed — ^but 
then,  it  was  by  some  person  about  whom  I  had  been 
too  indifferent  to  notice  any  peculiarity.  A  mask 
metamorphoses  the  voice  entirely — it  gives  every 
one  a  squeak  that  is  almost  unearthly — and  so  much 
alike  are  all,  that  a  person  finds  it  a  diflicolt  matter 
to  recognize  a  friend,  merely  by  any  naiural  tone. 

'^  Will  the  Mardi  Gras  procession  be  well  at- 
tended 1"  asked  Romanzo,  musingly. 

"  It  generally  is.  Le  Blanc  told  me,  a  few  days 
ago,  this  would  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  as  great 
efforts  were  being  made  among  the  French,  through- 
out the  city." 

'*  I  suppose  if  he  is  there  it  certainly  will  be 
extra.  What  is  his  character,  did  he  say,  for  me- 
thinks,  as  you  seem  to  be  the  object  of  his  vigilant 
attentions,  you  should  also  share  his  confidence]" 

**  He  would  not  tell  me,"  replied  Florence,  some- 
what gravely — '^  indeed,  he  strangely  avoided  the 
subject  when  I  introduced  it.  I  can't  account  for 
Le  Blanche  wild  ways  recent ly-7-especially,  after  I 
have  been  in  your  company,  or  speak,  in  any  man- 
ner, of  you.  Nay,  I  have  reasons  to  suspect  he 
is  the  person  who  has  so  recently  haunted  our 
steps,  when  walking  out,  and  I  am  confident  now, 
that  the  mysterious  billets,  I  have  so  clandestinely 
received,  have  emanated  from  his  jealous  brain." 

"  Why  did  you  not  impart  your  suspicions  to  me 
sooner  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  you  have  been  thus 
annoyed — I,  too,  have  also  observed  his  singular 
manner  towards  you,  and  have  frequently  been  in- 
duced to  question  him  as  to  the  cause,  but  these 
Frenchmen  here  are  so  irascible  and  capricious,  I 
deemed  it  best,  upon  reflection,  to  let  his  conduct 
pass  as  some  whim." 

A  shade  passed  over  the  bright  face  of  Florence, 
when  she  quickly  replied — 

"It  is  well  that  you  did  so^— for  I  know  Le 
Blanc's  impetuous  nature  would  never  have  brook- 
ed any  such  inquiry  from  you.  He  has  Spanish 
blood  in  his  veins,  which  you  know  never  hesitates 
to  heed  the  impulse  of  revenge*  Although  Ame- 
rican born,  he  has  not  one  characteristic  of  his 
countrymen — all  his  associations  and  feelings 
having  been  under  the  influence  of  French  and 
Spanish  society.  I  heard  him  say  the  other  day, 
he  had  a  noble  cousin,  of  the  latter's  best  blood, 
just  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  he  intended  intro- 
ducing to  me.  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him 
lately,  owing  to  his  many  engagements  with  this 
newly  arrived  specimen  of  Spanish  aristocracy 
and  gallantry." 

"  The  night  dews  are  falling  heavily,  Florence, 
you  had  better  not  be  longer  exposed  to  them," 
said  Romanzo,  hoarsely,  while  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  anxious  interest  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  listened  to  her.  "  1  too  will  retire," 
added  he,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  **  for  I  would  not  tax 
your  patient  kindness,  by  hazarding  a  relapse." 
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In  a)l  ages — from  the  barbaroas,  the  middle, 
down  to  the  present  era  of  civilization,  every  coun- 
try and  nation  have  preserved  their  religions  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies.  Amongst  no  sect  are  they 
more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Catholic  chorch. 
Indeed,  the  strict  observances  of  her  holy  feasts — 
consecrated  days  and  ecclesiastical  epochs  seem 
to  constitute  the  essence  of  their  religion.  To  a 
Protestant,  or  an  enlightened  stndent  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  their  many  flummeries  and  ju-gon  of 
service  cannot  seem  otherwise  than  ridiculou&ly 
absnrd.  The  pomp  of  vain  show,  and  supersti- 
tious idolatry  seem  enshrined  in  their  every  act 
of  devotion — and,  wherever  the  banner  of  Catholi- 
cism prevails,  dark  ignorance  beclouds  the  minds 
of  its  followers — whilst  the  true  religion  of  the 
cross  suffers  a  violent  death.  The  Mardi  Gras 
procession,  in  New  Orleans,  is  but  a  faint  resem- 
blance of  the  carnival,  in  Italy's  most  palmy  days — 
the  country  of  its  origin-— although  considerably 
on  the  wane  there,  at  this  present  time.  It  is  the 
last  day  of  pleasure,  preceding  Lent's  roost  holy 
period  of  pious  abstinence — and  one  regarded  as 
it  joyous  jubilee  by  every  good  Catholic.  The 
principal  streets  in  the  French  part  of  the  city  are 
appropriated  to  thes^e  masquerading  sports.  The 
windows  and  balconies  are  thronged  with  specta- 
tors, eagerly  gazing  down  on  the  dense  and  ever 
moving  mass  of  persons,  in  grotesque  masking  cos- 
tumes, completely  burlesqued.  Carriages,  of  va- 
rious devices,  move  along  in  rapid  procession,  some 
of  which  are  so  open  as  to  display  a  group  of  cha- 
racters, in  their  fantastical  dresses,  and,  by  their 
actions,  easily  recognized.  Many  of  the  vehicies 
represent  animals,  ships,  temples,  and,  occasionally, 
some  classic  pageants,  with  their  famous  gods, 
mingle,  indiscriminately.  With  cavalcades  of  merry 
Italians,  showering  maccaroni  on  every  passer-by, 
while  a  set  of  dancing  French  peasantry  pelt  the 
crowd  with  sugar  plums,  most  ferociously.  Al- 
though this  appears  supremely  childish  to  a  stranger 
spectator — ^yet,  to  the  actor,  it  seems  to  be  pursued 
with  astonishing  zeal  and  merriment.  These  sports 
commence  about  a  few  hours  before  sunset,  and 
are  kept  up  until  night,  when  all  attend  the  ball, 
which  is  the  grand  finale  of  this  far-famed  amuse- 
ment. 

Such  a  scene  of  uproar,  and  fantastical  mad- 
ness was  surpassingly  strange  and  ridiculous  to 
Romanzo,  as  he  gazed,  bewildered,  upon  the  nu- 
merous cavalcades  whirling  past  him.  He  hardly 
thought  he  was  in  a  civilized  land,  and  those  were 
rational,  Christian  beings,  aping  the  characters  of 
such  senseless  puppets — but  its  entire  novelty  could 
not  fail  to  excite  his  unbounded  interest,  and,  with 
much  animation,  he  made  preparations  for  the  ball. 
During  the  winter  season,  his  absence  and  suc- 
ceeding illness  had  prevented  his  participation  in 
any  of  those  singular  and  exciting  amusements,  so 
namerous  in  that  city — and  when  be  entered  the 


splendid  saloon  of  the  Exchange,  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  i ncreased  snrprise.    If  the  figures  in  the  pro- 
cession had  aroused  his  risibles  so  excessively,  bow 
much  more  were  they  excited,  when  his  ear  caaght 
the  loud  jargon  of  voices,  and  squeaking  tones  of 
a  greater  number  of  masqueraders  there  assembled. 
The  more  he  witnessed  the  liberties,  the  foolish 
slang,  and  unrefined  gestures  which  the  license  of 
a  mask  sanctioned,  the  greater  became  his  disgust 
and  abhorrence  of  a  delicate  female's  being  ex- 
posed to  such  as  he  saw  offered  to  all,  without  re- 
gard to  sex,  age,  or  condition.     Having  consigsed 
his  charge  to  some  suitable  protector,  be  entered 
an  adjoining  room,  appropriated   to  visitors,  for 
secretly  masking  themselves,  and  selecting  a  plain 
domino,  with  a  monk's  cowl,  he  again  entered  ibe 
saloon,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  incognito 
enlistment.     Two  persons  attracted  his  attention 
as  he  emerged  from  the  dressing  room  door— one 
masked  as  a  friar,  the  other  a  nun ;  the  former 
pointed  to  him  immediately,  and  soon  aftervards 
they  were  both  lost  to  his  view.     He  had  not  been 
lung  moving  amongst  the  crowd,  before  he  per- 
ceived they  were  again  following  him,  rather  sos- 
picionsly — but  he  determined  not  to  appear  annoyed 
by' avoiding  them,  he,  therefore,  was  the  first  to 
exchange  courtesies,  which  were  silently  receited 
on  their  part.     Having  indulged  in  familiar  badi- 
nage with  many  a  city  belle — ^pronounced  a  bene- 
dicite  on  thoSe  who  craved  one  from  him — accepted 
the  offered  calumet  from  some  Indian  chief— robbed 
a  flower  girl  of  some  of  her  choicest  bonqocis— in 
fine,  had  played  the  quiz  so  successfully,  and  had 
also  been  the  object  of  many  a  return  quia,— he 
grew  weary  of  the  sport,  and  sought  the  party, 
with  whom  he  had  left  Florence.    After  tantali- 
zing her,  by  his  amusing  remarks  and  jeats,  he 
revealed  himself,  and  drew  from  her  the  confession 
of  his  having  been  disguized  far  beyond  her  been 
penetration.     Being  accosted  by  several  other  mw- 
queraders,  her  attention  was,  for  a  moment,  diierted 
from  Romanzo,  who,  as  he  stood  silent  and  alone, 
perceived  the  friar  and  nun  approaching  him— th« 
latter  withdrew  her  arm  from  the  friars,  and,  gli- 
ding to  his  side,  took  his — requesting  his  protec- 
tion during  a  short  promenade  on  the  gallery  aroond. 
He  yielded  a  ready  assent,  bnt  not  without  easung 
a  lingering  glance  towards  Florence,  for  be  was 
not  altogether  satisfied  to  see  her  the  object  of  so 
much  attention  from  the  maskers. 

"Soch  gay  scenes  and  intercourse  with  the 
world  must  be  very  reviving  to  thee,  fair  sister  of 
the  cloister  V  said  Romanzo  to  his  companion,  »ho 
had  preserved  an  uninterrupted  silence,  when  left 
alone  with  him. 

"  They  are,"  replied  she,  evidently  making  efery 
effort  to  disguise  her  real  voice— **  but  alas !  oy 
friend,  the  sacred  walls  of  a  cloister  do  not  always 
shut  out  from  the  heart  a  desire  for  earthly  pl«- 
sares  and  wordly  cominamon.     We  u  often  canj 
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io  it,  aod  aboat  it,  the  face  of  patient  resignation,  | 
asmaDy  now  wear  in  pleasure's  hall  the  smile  of 
gladoess  00  their  fiices,  and  breathe,  from  their 
fresh  lips,  the  light  words  of  mirth,  while  the  heart , 
is  coldly  breaking.  Thoa  art  a  stranger  here,  and 
doobtless  a  oeopbite  in  sneh  scenes,  as  are  now 
enacting." 

*'Yoa  speak  the  tmth,  fair  lady,  for  this  is,  in- 
deed, a  strange  babel  to  my  wondering  sight  and 
bearing.  One  that  could  not  fkil  to  OTer%vi]eIm 
with  excitement  a  native  of  the  adopted  land  of 
OUT  sober  pilgrim  fathers— which  nativity  I  proudly 
claim.** 

^*  Think  you  they  possess,  in  the  like  degree 
vith  oars,  of  the  chivalroas  sooth,  those  elements 
«f  character,  which  make  man  the  noble  being  he 
was  originally  destined  to  be.  Could  a  northerner 
possibly  be  faithful  to  the  lady  of  hie  love  ?" 

"  I  trust  such  a  possibility,  or  capability,  is  not 
denied  them,  as  your  question  seems  to  imply,  fair 
iceptie.  I  myself  have  the  presumption  to  claim 
the  Tirtae  of  constancy,  without  which,  you  know, 
there  could  not  exist  true  Iotc.^ 

"Tme,**  answered  she,  bitterly,  '*  but  take  care, 
that  it  be  with  ytm,  a  mere  presumption,  without 
any  real  basis  for  claiming  such  a  virtue.  Per- 
chance, too,  the  fair  Florence  Alwyn  may  suffer 
with  others  from  your  vaunted  presumption.** 

Romanzo  started.  *'I  know  you  not,  myste- 
rioQs  lady,  bat  not  even  from  the  lips  of  one  of  her 
own  sex,  will  I  hear  a  jeer  passed  on  a  being  of 
sQch  parity  and  innocence.  That  hour,  in  which 
Florence  Alwyn's  guileless  heart  felt  the  blight  of 
Borrow,  would  be  the  darkest  to  me,  and  heavy,  in- 
deed, woold  be  my  own  self-condemnation,  were  I 
the  inharnao  cause.** 

"Yoo  love  her,  then,"  said  the  nun,  hastily, 
"what  hinders  yon  from  seeking  hers  in  return  ? 

"Ah,'*  replied  he,  shaking  his  head,  and  forcing 
a  careless  smile,  by  way  of  evasion — "  I  am  not 
enoQgh  of  a  Catholic  to  embrace,  just  now,  the 
privileges  of  auricular  confession,  and  even  if  I 
vere,  I  hardly  think  I  would  be  guilty  of  the 
daring  transgression  of  making  a  fair  lady,  insteid 
of  a  stem  mentorial  father,  my  confessor.  In  mat- 
ters of  love,  your  sex  transcends  ours  in  sympa- 
thy, bat  they  are  rarely  given  to  the  exercise  of 
heresy,  or  caution.*' 

"  Hist,**  said  she,  suddenly,  '*  let  us  retreat  on 
this  balcony,**  drawing  Romanzo  towards  a  small 
one  jutting  from  an  opening  win(fow,  over  which 
Bwept  a  rich  curtain  of  azure  damask  satin.-  **  T 
have  a  reason  for  avoiding  my  former  companion, 
yonder  friar ;  besides,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  First,  I  will  enlist  your  confidence,  by  a  re- 
qnest  to  keep  motionless  when  Florence  Alwyn 
'Pproaehes  us — as  she  now  seems  about  to  do.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  your  silence,  which,  if  bro- 
l(en  by  a  gesture,  an  lo&nite  benefit  will  be  your 
low.*' 


The  nun  stood  a  little  in  the  advance  of  Ro- 
manzo, who,  wonderingly,  obeyed  her  injunction, 
and  kept  his  position  near  the  iron  railing  of  the 
balcony,  too  small  to  admit  more  than  three  per- 
sons. It  was  impossible  to  enter  the  gallery  with- 
out her  moving  aside,  but  his  view  of  what  was 
passing  above  or  below,  was  not  the  least  obstruct- 
ed. She  pointed  to  an  opposite  window  and  bade 
him  observe  the  individuals  near  it.  Ha  did  so, 
and  beheld  Florence  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  mask, 
habited  exactly  as  himself— about  the  same  height, 
and  whom  she,  evidently,  from  her  familiar  man- 
ner, thought  to  be  no  other  than  her  lately  disco- 
vered friend.  They  were  closely  followed  by  the 
friar,  whose  every  action  betrayed  the  spy.  Ro- 
manzo watched  the  changes  of  her  youthful  coun- 
tenance with  a  burning  impatience  and  anxiety,— 
he  could  not  repress  the  fear  that  she  had  been 
beguiled  into  her  present  act  of  imprudence,  by 
some  Nefarious  machination,  for  she  never  would 
have  accepted  the  attentions  of  any  one  thus  dis- 
guised, unless  he  had  revealed  himself.  Her  whole 
manner  bespoke  entire  confidence — gratified  plea- 
sure, and  animated  interest.  Every  movement  h% 
made  to  pass  the  nuit,  was  observed  strictly — ^and, 
with  many  a  gesture  of  defiance,  she  invariably 
waved  him  back  to  his  post  of  observation.  At 
length,  he  could  refrain  no  longer  attempting  the 
rescue  of  Florence  from  her  dangerous  companion, 
and  was  about  to  push  the  nun  aside,  when  she 
seized  his  arm,  with  a  strength  almost  equal  to  his 
own,  and  whispered — 

**'  Be  still,  she  will  pass  us,  and  then  you  will 
probably  be  prepared  for  what  I  may  communicate, 
but  not  one  word  will  I  utter,  if  you  move.'* 

Florence  approached  near,  and  seated  herself 
somewhat  behind  a  large  pillar,  festooned  with 
evergreens,  from  which  peeped  branches  of  the 
rarest  flowers.  Her  companion  leaned  forward 
and  took  her  hand,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
confidant  lover— her  face  was  slightly  averted,  but 
the  glow  of  delight  was  upon  it,  and  the  delicate 
leaves  of  a  rose,  were  severed  by  her  trembling 
lips  almost  noconscioosly,  as  she  listened  to  him. 

*'  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  plot,  evi- 
dently  wrought  for  her  entanglement  ?**  said  Ro- 
manzo, roughly  seizing  the  nun's  hand.  *Mf  so,  by 
all  the  inherent  delicacy  of  a  woman,  reveal  it  to 


me. 


n 


''  Florence  Alwyn  is  not  the  only  one  of  her 
foolishly  blind  and  confiding  sex,  that  has  become 
the  dupe  of  yours,**  replied  she,  with  scornful  bit- 
terness, shaking  off  his  heavy  hand.  **  See,  she 
has  disappeared,  and,  doubtless,  her  hesrt,  poor 
thing,  is  far  lighter  with  happiness  than  it  ever 
was**.  A  mocking  laugh  escaped  the  nun,  "  but,** 
added  she,  *'  1  had  well  nigh  forgot  to  answer  your 
question.  Yes,  Romanzo  Morley, '  Heaven  doth 
often,  with  our  small  vices,  light  the  torch  that 
eztiDgnishes  our  virtues,*  and  vengeance  worketh 
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deep  to-night  agaiiist  thy  Bmall  vices.  Alas !  that 
ionocence  should  suffer,  or  be  the  mediam  through 
which  you  receive  its  scorpion  lash.  Florence 
has  been  deceited  by  yonder  mask,  who  has,  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  meditated  and  perfected  his 
revenge,  by  making  her  a  proffer  of  love  in  your 
name,  and  she,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been  success- 
fully wooed.  Doubtless  her  unsuspecting  heart  has 
opened  its  long  concealed  treasures  in  return— and 
her  nectar  lip  has  poured  into  his  ear,  without  re- 
serve, the  various  thoughts,  wishes — nay,  dreams 
of  her  guileless  soul.  Yonder  friar,  who  steals  so 
stealthily  after  them,  is  accessory  to  the  plot,  and 
/,  yes  /,  was  the  strong  power  that  set  them  in 
motion.  We  may  meet  again,  but  it  will  only  be 
to  see  the  work  of  just  rerenge  fully  accomplished." 

Romanzo  in  vain  made  the  attempt  to  detain  her, 
she  eluded  his  grasp  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd, 
which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  that  part  of  the 
gdlery.  He  bounded  down  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  saloon  below,  that  he  might  regain  the 
friar,  or  Florence  and  her  companion.  Several 
officious  maskers  stopped  him  with  inquiries  about 
his  mad  speed,  but  he  heedlessly  passed  them,  and 
had  just  reached  the  entrance  hall,  when  he  saw 
Florence  about  to  pass  out  of  the  door,  attired  for 
returning  home.  She  had  just  permitted  the  mask 
to  throw  around  her  person  a  shawl,  and  had  given 
him  her  hand,  as  Romanzo  started  forward,  and 
seizing  the  arm  of  the  mask,  demanded,  with  an 
air  of  defiance,  his  *^  dishonored  name," 

*'  Yes,"  continued  he,  pressing  his  bloodless  lips 
with  his  clenched  teeth.,  "  most  vilely  dishonored  by 
your  present  ungentlemanly  deception." 

As  he  ceased,  he  threw  aside  his  own  mask  and 
stood  before  the  affrighted  Florence,  with  a  face 
lighted  by  the  excitement  of  the  fierce  stranger. 
But  quickly  perceiving  her  violent  agitation,  he 
threw  his  arm  around  her,  and  with  the  other  at- 
tempted to  unmask  the  individual  who  had  dared 
to  personate  him,  and  who,  so  boldly,  confronted 
him  in  unmoved  silence. 

**  YoQ  are  probably  not  aware,"  added  he,  with 
increased  vehemence  of  passion,  "  that  no  person 
is  permitted  to  walk  the  streets  in  mask,  and,  if  I 
am  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  the  managers 
to  this  scene,  which  yon,  one  wonld  suppose,  ought 
to  wish  as  private  as  possible,  I  will  not  leave  this 
spot  until  I  see  the  face  of  one,  who  has  so  out- 
raged every  feeling  of  honor,  implanted  within  the 
bosom  of  a  roan." 

Romaozo^s  threatning  words  seemed  to  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  immovable  incog,  who 
still  preserved  his  manner  of  cool  calmness ;  at 
length,  he  leaned  forward,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  lovely  being  beside  you,  I 
would  not  recall  to  your  tortured  vision  the  face  of 
one,  who  might,  by  one  word,  cause  your  boasting 
charge  to  recoil  on  your  own  head." 

**  I  fear  you  not,"  leplied  Romanzo,  seornfally ; 


"  no  man  living  could,  or  would,  dars  to  huii  rach 
an  imputation  upon  my  name,  and  if  you  do,  that 
of  lying  will  be  added  to  your  viUaiwms  cowar- 
dice." 

With  one  rapid  movement  of  his  hand,  tbe  domino 
fell  from  his  face,  disclosing  the  tall  figure  of  one, 
who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  Florence,  but  whose 
calm  look  of  vengeance  and  sneering  contempt 
was  bent  upon  the  evidently  agitated  Romanxo. 
Never  had  she  beheld  such  a  deadly  scowl  of  hate 
flash  from  eyes  of  more  terrible  blaokoeas.  Tbe 
mustache  upon  his  lip  seemed  to  curl  Uke  Am, 
from  the  deep  intensity  and  dire  malignity  of  a 
heart,  that  never  failed  to  **  treasure  up  a  wrong." 
But  Romaoao*s  natural  self-possession  did  not  for- 
sake him  long,  and,  with  a  haughty  inclination  of 
his  head,  he  replied — 

"  The  nefarious  plot  was  indeed  worthy  the  ge- 
nius and  spirit  of  an  intriguing  Spaniard.  Bat 
methought  the  blood  of  Don  Julian  D^Alvaiex 
flowed  from  too  noble  a  fountain,  thus  to  have 
stooped  to  suoh  petty  villainy.  Florence,  fear 
not,"  added  he,  still  supporting  the  shrinking  girl, 
"  although  you  have  been  the  dupe  of  revengefal 
malice,  and  betrayed  into  a  confession,^ which  yoor 
delicacy  now  revolts  at — ^yct,  before  the  highest 
earthly  tribunal,  I  would  declare  you  the  object  of 
my  purest  love,  and,  with  life's  last  pulse,  will  that 
love  shield  you  from  insult,  or  harm.  It  is  nnoe- 
cessary  to  have  further  words,  Don  Julian,  as  I 
have  already  been  troubled  longer  than  I  desire, 
by  your  presence.    We  meet  again." 

Don  Julian  haughtily  returned  his  look,  but  ere 
he  could  reply,  the  man  grasped  him  by  the  arm, 
and  whispered  a  few  words  to  him — when  he  turned 
towards  Romanzo,  he  was  gone. 

Ere  Florence  Alwyn  had  sought  the  ailenee  of 
her  chamber,  Romanzo  had  related  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  acquaintance  with  Lons  D'AWares— 
and  although  his  resentment  was  painfully  eicited 
by  what  had  transpired, — although  the  sweet  Toice 
of  the  confiding  girl,  again,  and  again  at  his  bid- 
ding, assured  him  she  loved  him  not  the  ]e8»— that 
she  would  be  his  own  true  Florence  for  life— vet, 
Romanzo's  heart  felt  shrouded  in  darknees,  an  omi- 
nous fear  dwelt  up6n  it — for  the  voice  of  conscienee, 
and  of  honor,  denounced  their  fiat  of  condenoatioo 
against  his  past  weakness. 

He  assured  Florence  there  could  not  resolt  aoy 
danger  to  him,  from  a  meeting  with  Don  Joliao, 
inasmuch  as  he*  had  so  demeaned  himself  by  play- 
ing a  part,  which,  if  rendered  public,  woold  draw 
upon  him  the  scorn  of  every  one,  and  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  apology,  on  his  part,  wodd  he  sof- 
ficient  atonement.  Thus  soothed,  they  parted. 
The  soft  fresh  cheek  of  Florence  was  paler  than 
usual,  bet  as  it  pressed  her  pillow,  on  tbatcreotful 
night,  her  youthful  heart  treasured  ody  the  hliss^ 
remembrance  of  Romanzo  Morley's  proflered  lore. 

It  was  a  sleepless,  unending  night  of  wretclNd- 
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ness  and  anxiety  to  him — and  ere  the  cheering  sun 
had  emerged  from  the  horizon,  be  sought  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  Don  Jnlian.  Dire  words  of  insnh  and 
deadly  imprecations  from  the  latter  excited  Ro- 
manzo  to  the  sudden  and,  to  him,  repolsiTe  deter- 
mination of  accept!  Dg  his  challenge.  The  Spaniard 
was  so  bent  upon  satiating  his  Tengeance,  as  he 
said,  *'  by  drinking  the  very  lifers  blood  of  the  das- 
tard northerner,'^  that  he  unwillingly  consented  to 
the  usual  forms  of  duelling — ^but  Le  Blane,  who 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  conquered  his  impa- 
tience by  suggesting  the  consequent  suspicions  of 
cowardice  being  its  canse.  In  proportion  to  the 
ioerease  of  Don  Julianas  passion  at  any  delay^-«o 
aeemed  the  firmness  of  mind,  and  calmness  of  man- 
Bererincedby  Romanzo.  He. retired  to  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  and  hurriedly  arranged  some  of 
his  most  important  secular  affairs — then  taking  up 
some  paper,  he  prepared  to  address  a  few  lines  to 
Florence.  Only  once  his  band  faltered-^it  was 
when  tracing  the  concluding  words,  **  Farewell — 
lored  one, — to  you  I  now  breathe,  perhaps,  my  last 
farewell,  to  you  I  give  my  last  thoughts.*'  Without 
the  least  trace  of  emotion,  he  placed  the  papers 
in  Le  Blanc's  charge,  requesting  him  to  adjust 
erery  thing  for  both,  as  he  was  indifferent  about 
selecting  any  particular  friends  to  make  his  own 
arrangements.  Accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  the 
three  repaired  to  the  duelling  ground  in  the  sub- 
arhs  of  the  city.  Never  had  two  faces  exhibited 
a  greater  contrast  of  expression,  than  those  two, 
in  that  moment  of  deadly  meeting.  The  Spaniard's 
dark  eye  glared  with  demoniacal  rage  upon  bis  im- 
perturbable enemy — whose  eyelids  scarcely  seemed 
lo  obey  their  natural  quirering  impu1se--so  steady 
ind  calm  was  his  gaze.  The  signal  word  Was 
Passed,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  one,  in  another 
world,  whilst  it  stamped  the  cain^like  mark  upon 
the  brow  of  the  other,  left  a  wanderer  in  this. 
Roraanzo's  pistol  was  found  in  his  hand  untouched 
at  the  spring ;  he  had  reeeived,  but  not  returned  his 
enemy's  fire — but  his  heroic  generosity  failed  to 
excite  one  emotion  of  gratitude,  or  remorse,  in  the 
revengeful  bosom  of  Don  Julian.  Nanght  but  the 
instant  death  of  his  victim  seemed  to  suffice  him, — 
vhose  faint  fluttering  of  life's  pulse,  which  the  sur- 
geon declared  still  betokened  the  hope  of  existence, 
caused  his  heaviest  eurses  against  the  uncertainty 
of  bis  own  ruin — and  the  fury  of  his  disappoint- 
Btent,  that  the  same  world  hold  them  as  breathing 
Swings. 

Again  was  the  Tigerous  form  of  Romanzo  Mor- 
ley  stretched,  in  helpless  insensibility,  upon  the 
»me  couch — from  which  he  had  so  recently  arisen — 
^t,  alas !  no  Florence  was  his  ministering  ange) ! 
no  tender  woman's  eye  watched,  with  untiring  fond- 
ness—or smoothed,  with  her  gentle  hand,  his  un- 
easy pillow.  The  surgeon  and  only  one  attendant 
▼ere  permitted  to  attend  the  mortally  wounded  suf- 


his  waning  poise — ^but  the  anxious  eye  could  detect 
no  ray  of  hope  in  his  countenance,  as  he  helJ  the 
motionless  hand.  Le  Blanc  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  couch,  looking  mournfully  upon  the  pallid 
face  of  him,  against  whcmi,  he  bad  so  thoughtlessly 
conspired,  and  brought  to  an  end  so  awful.  At 
length,  Romanzo  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  bent 
upon  each  a  look  of  recognition,  then  raising  him- 
self op,  with  a  strength  that  surprised  his  eompa- 
nions,  he  glanced  around  the  room,  and,  in  a  clear 
voice,  asked  for  Florence.  The  name  had  scarcely 
passed  his  feeble  lips,  when  a  hand  waved  Le  Blanc 
aside.    The  nun  stood  before  him. 

**Did  I  not  say  we  would  meet  again  1  Yes, 
Romanzo  Morley,  I  am  here  to  see  that  the  work 
of  my  revenge  is  justly  accomplished,  methinks," 
said  she,  pointing  to  the  rising  moon,  whose  shim- 
mering light,  just  then,  glanced  through  the  cur- 
tains, **  yonder  orb  smiles  o'er  a  different  scene  than 
when  we  last  watched  it  together.  Not  even  the 
heavenly  beams  of  Florence  Alwyn's  blue  eye  shall 
bless  the  ^fathering  darkness  of  thy  last  vision  of 
earth — eke  received  thy  last  vow  of  love — but 
Lona  D^AIvares  will  witness  the  last  heaving  mo- 
tion of  that  heart,  which  proved  false  to  her." 

Faintly  closed  the  eyelids  of  her  victim-^as  if 
to  shut  out  the  terrible  vision,  before  him — who, 
even  in  that  moment  of  rapid  dissolution,  pursued 
him  with  the  mastery  of  a  fiendish  spirit. 

**  Forgive  Lona,"  were  the  words  that  escaped 
with  his  last  sigh.  ^*  Farewell,  Florence,"  accom- 
panied his  last  smile,  whose  beauty,  even  the  rigi- 
dity -of  death  could  not  displace.  The  surgeon 
let  fall  the  cold  hand  he  held — Le  Blanc  pressed 
his  burning  lips  upon  the  pallid  brow — and  Lona 
D' Alvarez  laid  her  hand  upon  the  still  bosom  of 
the  dead. 

"Could  Lona  forgive***  said  she,  '*  when  every 
thought  of  this,  now  senseless  heart,  so  deeply 
wronged  her.  No,  never  until  her  love  had  proved 
thy  drug  of  death,  and  thon  did'st  drain  the  poi- 
sonous draught  of  her  revenge,  as  deeply  as  thine 
own  falsehood  hath  mingled  with  her  life's  portion." 

It  was  not  compatible  with  the  impetuosity  of 
Ijona's  nature,  to,  silently,  endure  the  apparent  de- 
sertion of  one,  she  so  passionately  loved — and 
having  confessed  to  her  brother  the  whole  history 
of  her  betrothal  to  Romanzo — it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  declare  herself  thus  slighted,  the  long-smo- 
thered hatred  Don  Julian  had  always  cherishsd  for 
him,  burst  forth  with  increased  violence,  impelling 
him  to  meditate  immediate  vengeance  against  him. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  brother  and  sister  arrived 
in  New  Orleans,  and  through  Le  Blane,  (who  was 
their  distant  relative)  accidentally  became  apprized 
of  Romanzo's  movements.  Don  Julian's  spirit 
would  have  scarcely  hesitated  at  any  assassin-like 
act,  towards  one  he  regarded  as  %n  enemy — but  Le 
Blanc's  Jealousy  wove  the  whole  plot  enacted  at 


ferer.    The  finger  of  the  former  was  pressed  upon  the  masquerade.    He  had  long  wooed  the  love  of 
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Florence  Alwyn,  and,  alihougb  he  knew  his  de- 
feat did  not  reaalt  from  any  priority  of  another*8 
claims,  (for  Romanzo'e  conduct  surprised  him  more 
than  it  excited  any  confident  suspicions  of  his  hav- 
ing secured  her  affections,)  yet  he  was  determined 
to  throw  around  her  a  snare,  by  which  means  he 
would  arrive  at  the  true  knowledge  of  her  feelings 
towards  Roman%o.  Actuated  by  this  motive,  he 
consented  that  Don  Julian  should  assume  the  same 
character  at  the  ball,  and  as  such,  proffer  her  his 
love— whilst  he,  as  the  friar,  would  be  a  better  spy 
upon  their  actions,  being  more  thoroughly  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  such  places.  The  fatal  termi- 
nation of  what  he  had  connived  at  and  engaged  in, 
so  unthinkingly,  wrung  Le  Bianc^s  very  soul  with 
the  bitterest  anguish,  and  wrought  an  effectual 
change  in  his  heart,  which  had  hitherto  been  swayed 
by  the  love  of  reckless  folly  and  idle  amusement. 
But  the  speechless  woe  of  B^lorence  Alwyn  smote 
him  with  such  remorse^  enhanced  too,  by  her  mild 
assurances  of  her  forgiveness  for  the  injury  he  had 
meditated  against  her,  individually,  that  he  could 
endure  oo  longer  the  inward  torture  which  her  pre- 
sence even  created,  and,  in  a  few  short  months,  no 
trace  of  him  could  be  found  in  the  bustling  city. 

The  summer  of  1837  all  remember  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  fearful  mortality,  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  The  blighting  wipg  of  the  messenger  of 
death  hung  over  every  beautiful  locality,  in  and 
about  the  place.  He  ever  seems  to  "  love  a  shining 
mark,'*  and  many  a  form  of  pride  and  life  was 
swept  with  awful  rapidity  into  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb — among  which  frightful  number,  were  iiot  a 
few  of  those  who  had  revelled  in  the  security  of 
being  fully  acclimated.  All  business  was  com- 
pletely suspended,  the  busy  hum  of  voices,  no 
longer  echoed  in  the  streets,  which  were  deserted 
by  the  tread  of  life,  for  the  slow  measured  one  of 
death.  The  emblem  of  mourning  hung  upon  the 
gilded  knocker  of  many  a  princely  mansion,  whilst 
some  ruder  sign  rested  on  those  more  humble.  The 
various  hearses,  with  their  sable  and  white  plumes, 
no  longer  moved  in  solemn  sloth,  but  rattled  with  a 
most  revolting  haste  along  the  pavements — some- 
times followed  by  a  courageous  iew.  The  gate- 
way of  the  cemeteries  were  never  closed  either  in 
the  dusky  hour  of  night,  or  at  the  purple  dawn  of 
morn.  In  vain  could  the  immagination  picture  in 
language  dark  enough  the  awfulness  of  that  period ; 
but  November's  chilly  winds  soon  brought  a  blessed 
antidote  to  the  fatality  of  the  dread  upas  of  disease ; 
and  soon  the  city  awoke  to  a  sense  of  health  and 
busy  life.  The  annual  celebration  of  AH  Saint's 
day,  which  takes  place  during  the  middle  of  that 
month,  was  attended  with  more  mournful  fac^s  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  To  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed that  ceremony,  it  is  one  of  curious,  though 
melancholy  interest — for  who  can  enter  the  abode 
of  the  slumbering  dead,  without  the  most  chas- 
tened feelings  of  man's  utter  nothingness  1  In  no 


place,  thus  consecrated,  is  the  heart  more  sensibly 
swayed  by  such  emotions,  blended  with  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  beautiful,  than  when  viewing  the 
Catholic  cemetery  of  New  Orleans.  It  occupies 
an  immense  space  of  ground,  divided  into  three 
parts,  leading  into  each  other,  through  a  high  carved 
gateway.  The  walls  surrounding  it  are  of  suffi- 
cient depth  and  thickness  to  form  a  row  of  vaults, 
V  hich  are  generally  appropriated  to  the  interroeot 
of  stranger  Catholics,  or  those  whose  finances  are 
inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  a  more  costly  tomb. 
The  avenues,  on  which  are  ranged  the  vaults  aod 
mausoleums,  (for,  owing  to  the  shaHow  depth  of  the 
soil,  the  dead  are  thus  entombed,)  are  regularly 
laid  off  at  a  suitable  distance,  smoothly  paved  with 
shells,  and  ornamented  with  every  variety  of  trees, 
and  the  choicest  flowers.  Squares  are  appropriated 
to  families,  and  many  of  the  tombs  evince  a  pare 
classic  taste — whilst  others  are  rather  elaborate 
and  garishly  deeorated.  The  pure  white  marble, 
gleaming  amongst  the  dark  granite  and  that  of  the 
Egyptian  sable, hue  relieves  the  eye,  by  a  beautiful 
centrast.  As  if  to  give  an  air  of  green  Hfe,  to 
a  place  of  such  silent  desolation,  freshly  culled 
flowers  are  arranged  in  gorgeous  vases,  oo  the  pe- 
destals, and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  tomb  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  richest  garlands.  These 
acts  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  are  peculiar  to 
Catholic  countries.  The  home  of  the  departed  is 
never  one  of  withering  decay  with  that  people—oo 
the  contrary,  they  make  every  effort,  aod  incur 
every  expense  to  reader  it  one  of  beauty  and  cul- 
tivated taste.  V  The  wintry  blast  of  death  kills  oot 
a  friend's  virtues,"  which  are  said,  by  the  super- 
stitions of  ancient  times,  to  be  exhaled  by  flowers, 
Mia  consecrated  beneath  the  evening  dews. 

The  thousand  torches,  carried  by  those  is  the 
procession  on  the  day  alluded  to,  cast  an  unearthly 
light,  and  gave  an  air  of  solemn  grandeur  to  that 
place  of  tombs,  whilst  the  sad  miserere,  chanted  by 
the  numerous  bands  of  slow  moving  priests,  as  they 
entered  the  gateway,  all  conspired  to  fill  the  soul 
with  infinite  awe  and  melancholy.  Beside  a  roooo- 
ment,  remarkable  for  its  gorgeousness  aod  richly 
carved  iron  railing  around  it,  knelt  the  form  of  a 
nun,  in  her  flowing  black  robes — four  tall  wax  can- 
dles burned  on  each  corner  of  the  ground  slab, 
whose  flickering  glare  threw  a  pallid  hoe  over  her 
face,  which  was  fully  revealed  to  the  view^er 
thick  veil  having  fallen  over  her  shoulders.  Her 
black  hair  was  laid  smoothly  beneath  the  pUitai 
frill  of  her  close  white  linen  cap,  and  as  she  raised 
her  eyes,  their  dazzling  lustre  and  fulness  startled 
the  gaze.  The  rest  of  her  features  wore  a  forbid- 
ding aharppeas,  and,  as  her  pale  lips  moved  in  silent 
prayer,  her  thin  fingers  rapidly  counted  the  beads 
of  her  rosary.  She  then  rose  and  hung  aroood  the 
gilded  cross  on  the  top  of  the  tomb  a  garland  of 
flowers,  encircled  by  a  chain  of  beads,  which  she 
reverently  pressed  to  her  lips— and  having  replaced 
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fresh  boaqneU  in  the  eeraral  vawft  aronod,she  again  | 
bent  her  tall  person— then  olosing  the  email  iron 
gate,  passed  oat  from  that  hallowed  apot.  The 
large  gilt  lettare  coald  not  fail  to  attract  attention 
to  the  tomb,  they  told  the  noble  name  of  **  Don 
Jolian  D'AIrarei,  of  HaTana,  who  fell,  in  the 
flower  of  his  jooth,  a  Tictim  to  the  prevailing  epi- 
demie  of  1637/*  Had  the  stranger  known  him^  he 
mast  have  confeeaed,  that  in  his  fall,  restless  am' 
bitioD  was  rebaked*-^anitj  let  fall  her  soaring 
wings— revenge  eeaaed  his  seowl,  and  pride,  that 
sin,  whose  original  price  waa  the  loss  of  Heaven, 
aeknowledged  ^  what  shadows  we  are,  whatabadowa 
wepoTsoe.^ 

A  few  momenta  afterwards,  the  nun  waa  seen 
eoteriog  another  oianeion  of  mortatity — the  Pro- 
testant cemetery — but  ite  appearance  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  one  she  had  just  left.  The 
plan  and  order  of  arrangement  were  something 
similar,  but  it  was  greatly  deficient  in  evidences  of 
taste  and  ealtivation,  ^though  some  of  the  tomba 
were  costly  and  elegant.  Silence  and  desolation 
reigned  ondistnrbed,  net  the  echo  of  a  fooletep 
broke  cpon  its  atinnees.  The  min  approached  a 
seat  monument  of  the  plainest  and  most^  simple 
architectare ;  no  cross  or  Catholic  symbol  adorned 
its  snmmit ;  no  glaring  devk^  waa  elaborately  en- 
grared  oa  its  white  surface.  A  stifed  aob  escaped 
her  as  she  knelt,  and  the  deep  drawn  sigh  spoke 
a  more  heart  broken  grief,  than  when  she  laid  her 
tribote  of  devotion  at  the  ahrine  of  the  other.  She 
parted  the  branches  of  the  green  oorled  willow, 
whieh  swept  ovw  the  pedestal^  concealing  the  in* 
scription  of 

'*  Fell,  by  the  hand  of  vengeance, 

RoMANZO  MoRLEY, 

In  the  year  1837." 

With  all  the  abandonment  of  the  wildest  sorrow, 
the  noR  pressed  her  lips  upon  the  dark  letters  again, 
and  again — no  silent  prayer  moved  her  soul — and 
tbe  rosary  lay  untouched  over  the  thick  folds  of  her 
dress.  The  gartaad  she  placed  upon  the  alab  wore 
Bot  the  variety  of  gay  flowers,  but  wae  twined  en- 
tireiy  of  the  darkest  evergreens.  Slowly  drawing 
her  veil  over  her  faee«  she  Iblded  her  arms,  and 
gtted  for  some  meaaeata,  nnmoved,  open  the  tomb, 
and  then  se  slewiy  paeeed  from  that  segion  of  deatb. 

Within  the  Ursuline  Convent,  the  proud  and 
rerengeful  Lone  D*AWarez  new  paaaea  her  days 
"  in  an  eternal  war  with  woe,"  and  ahroaded  in  all 
the  darkness  of  despairing  griei^  which,  like  the 
f^  of  her  passions,  is  of  enduring  streogtii.  And 
^t^hnenoe,  sweet  guflelasa  Florence,  whither  art 
ihon !  Afar  in  a  northern  home^  whose  healthful 
uid  invigorating  elkneeoon  bade  the  roae  re-bloom 
<^n  her  yeang  cheek,  and  Time  the  great  physician 
of  all  mental,  se  of  corporeal  raaladiea,  wrought 
his  effeetnal  akaU  on  her  wounded  heart.  Within 
1^  tanctuary  of  dooMalio  hlisa,  bev  manf  vittow 
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cast  their  cheering  light  on  all  withii 
ence— -rendering  her  a  '*  crown  to  her 
and  a  tutelary  divinity  amongst  his 
Gods." 
Fredericksburg^  Va. 
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No.  I. 

My  Dear  R,^-li  being  a  raini 
therefore  consecrated  to  the  spirit 
I  think  I  cannot  better  dispose  ol 
fluous  lead  which  weighs  down  the  \ 
than  by  acribbling  to  you.  But  i 
there^s  the  rub" — any  one  can  make 
to  spoil  fair  paper  with  dull  thoughts, 
bition  is  to  fabricate  something,  wti 
only  relieve  my  own  ennui,  but  be  f 
to  perform  the  same  good  office  for 
you  chance  to  be  in  the  like  unlucky 

I  look  abroad  for  a  sobject,^-and  1 1 
leaden,  hopeless  sky ;  rain  falling  in  to 
dripping  from  the  eaves,  water  chasi 
window  panea— wftler,  water,  water  in 
tion^-and  bjr  a  spontaneous  impulse 
tee-total  societies,  temperance  and 
irresistibly,  into  my. mind.  The  wo 
making  a  tremendous  row  on  this  subj 
years  past,  and  we  have  been  literally  < 
wkh  temperance  societies,  temperanci 
perahce  meetirrgs,  and  temperance  spc 
perannuated  old  fellows,  who  must  dai 
thing,  have  taken  to  dabbling  in  col 
obliging  gentlemen,  who  have  drank  s 
out  of  their  pockets  and  all  the  sense 
heads,  excite  the  profound  sympathic 
dolons  publio,  by  marvellous  narrative 
perience  ;  and  the  nearer  approach  th 
fortunate  enough  to  make  to  the  beast! 
the  more  profound  the  sympathy,  thi 
enthusiasm,  their  narratives  excite. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate,  or 
of  so  great  and  good  a  movement.  I 
inestimable;  the  fault  liee  in  its  advo 
Uncle  John^s  worM,  **  It  is  splendid 
people  in  it."  I*  cannot  help  thii 
tiroes,  there  is  a  want  of  ** fitness^'- 
favorite  expression  of  an  amiable  fri< 
in  the  intemperance  with  which  many 
cause,  and  the  acrimony  and  bitterne 
bring  to  bear  on  a  subject,  whose  vt 
bokes  them,  tma»pet*tongued.  It  str 
I  pat  forth  the  pretension,  hnmbly,  in 
many,  wise,  good  and  virtuous,  who  ti 
weight  of  their  energies,  their  infl 
prayers,  into  the  scale  of  relurro,  on  tj 
taut  enfaject ;  ii  strikes  me  that  roan 
BiajMar,;from  tlfi4  miiveraal  pronenes 
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human  nature,  to  seek  extremes  in  every  thin^, 
thereby,  only  retarding  the  good  cause,  while  the 
golden  mean,  neglected  and  despised,  creeps  on 
more  slowly,  but  not  the  less  surely,  to  the  destined 
end. 

Individuals  sometimes  learn  wisdom  by  expe- 
rience— but  that  great  congregated  mass  of  oppo- 
site materials,  which  we  call  the  world,  is  the  very 
dullest,  most  leathern-headed,  and  obstinate  of 
scholars.  It  persists  in  perpetually  running  its 
nose  full  tilt  against  the  same  post,  scouts  at  warn- 
ings, despises  counsels,  and  never,  I  fear,  will  be 
any  wiser,  until  some  great  arcanum  ia  discovered, 
whereby  a  man  may  leave  his  learning  and  wisdom 
to  his  children,  along  with  his  landed  property,  and 
slip  out  of  his  wordly  experience,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  laws  of  nature  compel  him  '*  to  shuffle  off 
his  mortal  coil." 

The  history  of  ages,  stamped  with  tfie  seal  of 
truth,  and  freed  by  the  hapd  of  time  from  all  local 
disturbing  and  blinding  influences,  shows  us,  on 
every  page,  the  same  story  of  misplaced  aeali  and 
headlong  opposition.  Every  where,  in  politics, 
religion,  science  and  art,  wherever  the  world  was 
to  be  benefitted,  enlightened,  or  improved  ;  where- 
ever  human  genius  was  deputed  by  its  Great  Au- 
thor, to  overturn  some  cherished  error,  or  erect 
some  undying  truth — the  fiery  crest  of  persecution, 
the  universal  spirit  of  opposition,  arrayed  itself. 
Every  great  discovery,  every  wonderful  invention, 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  has  forced  itself, 
as  it  were,  into  existence,  not  only  unaided  and 
unencouraged,  but  opposed  with  all  the  virulence 
of  ignorance,  and  all  the  bigotry  of  superstition. 
In  former  ages,  the  strong  arm  of  force,  fell  heavily 
upon  the  drooping  head  of  the  pale  student  of  phi* 
losophy,  as  he  wasted  life  and  health  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  glorious  truth— or  strove  manfully  to  dispel 
the  darkness  in  which  ages  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism had  enshrouded  the  fair  form  of  science. 
In  these  more  enlightened  days,  not  the  sword  but 
the  pea,  not  the  arm,  but  the  tongue  is  wielded 
with  this  same  intention,  and  the  same  effect.  Men 
are  men  still — neither  to  be  threatened,  driven, 
coaxed,  nor  humbugged  into  the  acceptance  of  the 
most  palpable  truth,  until  they  have  fairly  tested  its 
powers  of  endurance  and  iu  inherent  vitality. 

But  my  object  now  is  not  to  convince  you,  that 
opposition  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  social  improvement,  or  scientific 
advancement ;  we  hold  that,  to  be  a  self-evident  pro- 
position— but  to  show  that  it  is  excess  of  zeal  on 
the  one  side,  which  invariably  produces  it  on  the 
other,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  characte- 
ristics of  amiable  humfiia  nature,  to  bristle  up  its 
back  and  growl  defiance,  the  very  moment  it  is 
spoken  to  in  a  peremptory  tone,  or  desired  to  move 
a  hairbreadth  from  its  accustomed  track,  even  if 


is  this  which  makes  so  many  victims  to  intenipe- 
rance.  They  will  not  be  taeght  by  any  other 
master  than  experience,  and  not  always  by  him. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question,  whether  it  is  wise 
to  advocate  any— even  the  very  best  cause  in  in 
intemperate  manner,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  ex- 
cite this  spirit  of  opposition,  by  thrusting  coa- 
stantly  and  forever  the  same  thorn  into  the  aide  of 
the  not  always  '^patient  public,"  even  although, 
like  the  lancet  of  the  physiciao,  it  wovnds  to  heal 
It  cannot  be  doubted^  for  a  moment,  by  any  one 
in  his  senses,  that  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
liquor,  is  a  crying  evil,  a  mighty  monster,  which 
cannot  be  too  bravely  battled  with,  or  too  speedily 
overthrown,  hut  in  a  proper  way;  like  all  other 
popular  maladies,  it  must  be  carefully  and  grada- 
ally  eradicated  from  the  great  body  politic,  by  gen- 
tle and  wise  means,  by  the  slow  but  irresistible  ia- 
flnence  of  pablie  opiaion,  which  never  fails  is  the 
end  to  find  out  the  right  road,  let  k  atimy  ever  m 
much  by  the  way.  Never  doubt,  never  despair, 
oh  ye  brave  laborers,  in  the  great  cause  of  bsmaiii- 
ty--let  hope  be  your  beaoon  light,  aad  keep  on 
steadfastly  to  the  end.  Be  not  impatient,  but  take 
a  lesson  from  God's  beautiful  providence,  which 
suffers  nothing  to  start  into  ejustence  at  once  per- 
fect and  complete ;  but  wisely  ordains  that  itsboald 
pass. through  a  gradual  and  alnKNSt  impercepiiUe 
probation,,  ere  it  arrives  at  its  full  and  sofficieot 
glory.  Look  back  upon  the  history  of  ages  passed 
away,  on  every  page  you  will  find  instances  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  your  great  principles ;  every 
where,  where  darkness  seemed  most  palpable  aad 
to  be  felt.  Great  truths,  starting  up  like  meteors 
from  the  midst  of  desolation,  and  illuminating  the 
waste,  with  a  steady  increasing  fiame.  This  flaote, 
the  great  preservative  principle  of  human  nature, 
cannot  be  extinguished  or  subdued — smothered  for 
a  time,  it-  bursts  forth  again  with  renewed  strength. 
To  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first  of  jour  American  poeta— » 

*"  Youth  crashed  to  earth  will  rise  igun, 
The  eternal  jreais  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  £iTor  wounded  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  amid  her  worshippeis." 

Yes,  there  is  a  great,  an  nndying^  priaeiplB  of  vi- 
tality in  TVmM— that  small  spark  of  hoavealy  flane, 
which  yet  lingers  amid  the  groesness  and  eorrap- 
tions  of  our  mortal  natures.  The  puny  efforts  of 
man,  can  neither  eztinguish,  nor  enkindle  it— M 
fostered  and  fed  by  the  divine  beneficence  above, 
it  needs  not  their  froitless  aid. 

There  is  an  excellent  eld  pnrrerb,  wfaieb  nys— 
**  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  is  good  for  ooih- 
ing"— and  another  whieh  advtsea  all  besy  bodies 
''  to  let  well  alone."  There  ia  mnnifostly  a  great 
onward  movement  taking  plnee  in  tke  world. 
People  have  been,  heretofore,  fighting  agaioat  the 


it  be  to  avoid  a  pitfitll,  or  escape  an  ambush,    it  paauohs  of  others,  they  are  now  bepioMng  ts  im 
is  this  which  makes  so  many  people  iiTellgK«i»it  theHMelTM^fonliin  dominiao  oltbmewa.  Tb^ 
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k&ve  bees  aecnring  tolbemaeWespervofia/  freedom 
and  peace,  and  ihey  are  now  at  leieure  to  examine 
ioto  the  state  of  their  bearte  ud  coosciencee  and 
those  of  tbeir  iellow  men,  and  wage  war  against 
neatal  sJavery,  as  fearleaaly,  aa  they  did  battle  for 
political  rights  and  persenal  freedom.  '*  Let  them 
tlooe/'  as  little  Bopeep,  in  the  Nursery  tale,  wisely 
nys  of  bis  tmant  ibcks — **  Let  them  alone,  they'll 
aooD  come  home,  and  bring  tbeir  tails  behind  them." 
But  enough  on  the  head  of  intemperanee,  (so 
called  par  ezoeilenee,)  whieh  consisu  in  taking 
iato  the  mouth  an  enemy  to  steal  away  the.  brain, 
ud  a  few  words  on  another,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
eqoally  disastrous  foe  to  human  happiness,  which 
RTeraes  the  order,  and  sends  an  enemy  from  the 
noatb,  to  steal  away  the  quiet  of  households,  and 
niae  in  many  a  family  a  demon  of  disoord  and  dis- 
Doion,  which  ean  never  be  laid.  I  naean  ibtem- 
penace  of  language. 

"Tis  a  strange  mystery,  the  power  of  words! 
Life  is  in  th^mt  and  death.    A  word  rikn  seed 
Hie  criiDion  eolor  hurrying  to. the  cheek, 
Honying  with  many  meaniAge ;-— or  cah  torn 
The  eurreot  cold  and  deadly  to  the  hearL 
An^er  and  fear  are  in  them ;  grief  ant?  joy 
Are  on  their  sound  ; — yet  slight,  impalpable, 
A  word  is  but  a  breath  of  passing  air!" 

The  sweet  poetess  has  here  celebrated,  with  great 
force  aod  beauty,  the  power  of  that  gift  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  Creator  for  far  no- 
bler and  higher  purposes,  than  those  to  which  we 
a{>piy  it.  The  Bible,  itself,  repeats  again  and 
igaia,  through  aU  its  pure  pages,  the  lessons  of 
^tkntssy  forbearance^  chanty  ;  lessons,  alas !  but 
liuie  heeded,  seemingly  but  little  understood.  Man- 
iiiod  go  on,  year  after  year,  age  afker  age,  setting 
io  stern  judgment,  on  the  weaknesses  and  follies 
^^  ul  erring  brother— ever  ready  to  break  the 
braised  reed,  ever  willing  to  cast  the  first  stone, 
with  a  hand  sullied  with  equal,  perhaps  greater 
Koilt,  a  conscience  burdened  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  enormities. 

fiat  even  if  we  must  judge  our  fellow  men,  al- 
though that  is  strictly  forbidden — we  should  pause 
before  we  give  vent  to  that  judgment,  in  words 
that  may  inflame,  but  cannot  heal.  There  needs 
Bome  champion  to  arise,  some  apostle  ol  meek* 
1KS81  some  good  Father  Mathew  to  teach  men, 
they  have  no  right  to  pervert  one  of  God^s  best 
gifts  to  unworthy  purposes,  to  abuse  the  power, 
which,  properly  wielded,  yields  us  tlie  eloquence  of 
the  patriot,  the  mild  teachings  of  the  Christian, 
the  nohle  accents  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence. 
Sad  and  bitter  reflectioo ! — that  the  power,  which 
con  soothe,  persuade,  soften  and  heal,  should  find 
i(s  most  common  exercise,  in  the  sharp  reproof,  the 
keen  sarcasm,  the  biting  jest.  That  the  mild  and 
gentle  accents  of  peace,  sympathy  and  kindness. 


It  is  a  little,  but  a  most  powerful  weapon,  and 
more  destructive  to  mankind^s  peace  and  happiness, 
than  even  the  draught  that  inebriates,  or  the  deadly 
weapon  that  destroys,  for  its  ammunition  is  inex- 
haustible, universal,  and  indestructible.  More  than 
money  is  it  the  root  of  all  evil — for  it  is  an  active 
worker  of  mischief.  How  many  families  have 
been  disturbed,  often  dispersed  by  its  baneful  influ- 
enoe,  how  many  sweet  and  holy  ties  severed,  how 
many  wounds  inflicted,  how  many  hearts  broken  \ 
On  all  skies  we  behold  evidences  of  its  prevalence, 
its  destructiveness,  and  its  results ;  every  where 
we  see  those  whom  God  and  nature  have  joined 
together,  widely,  fatally  severed,  by  this  intempe- 
rate indulgence.  Instead  of  the  **8oll  answer 
which  turneth  away  wrath,*'  we  have  harsh  rejoin- 
ders— bitter  recriminations — disagreeable  troths, — 
and  why  should  truth  be  rendered  thus  unlovely, 
when  she  is  in  her  own  pure  person,  beautiful  ex^ 
ceedingly  I  Think  you,  my  reader,  this  is  not  an 
important  subject  1 — would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  make  an  appeal  in  its  favor,  to  the  leaders  of  the 
great  parties  of  social  reform,  to  the  advocates  of 
assooiation,  to  the  Feurrierites,  to  all  those,  who 
may  chance  to  find  the  tongue  a  potent  little  rebel, 
in  the  way  of  their  schemes  for  human  improve- 
ment !  Here  is  the  great  fundamental  error  in  the 
social  system — here  is  the  great  first  cause  of  trou- 
ble and  distress  among  us.  Here,  oh  ye  advocates 
of  temperance  and  cold  wjiter — here  is  a  field  fur 
your  best  efforts, — quiet  the  sharp  tongue,  which 
drives  the  husband  first  to  the  dram  shop,  and  you 
will  have  made  a  great  step  towards  keeping  him 
at  home.  Advocate  not  only  temperance  in  drink- 
ing, but  temperance  in  speaking — temperance  in 
all  things,  temperance  on  a  grand  and  liberal  scale, 
and  depend  upon  it,  the  effort  alone  will  work  its 
own  accomplishment. 

I  bad  enlarged  thus  far  upon  the  above  theme, 
dear  R.,  ibr  your  benefit,  and  with  the  freedom, 
which  your  kind  favor  towards  my  poor  produc- 
tions emboldens  roe  to  adopt ;  and,  while  my  mind 
was  still  occupied  with  the  subject,  insensibly  yield- 
ing to  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  heat,  I 
fell  into  a  profound  slumber — during  the  course  of 
which,  I  dreamed  the  following  dream :  Methought 
I  was  wandering  alone,  upon  a  vast,  level  plain— 
the  boundaries  of  which,  instead  of  stretching  far 
away  in  the  usual  dim  perspective  of  a  landscape 
view,  were  hidden  on  all  sides  by  masses  of  cloudy 
vapor.  Studding  the  plain  at  intervals,  occasional 
groups  of  beautiful  trees  lent  a  graceful  and  re- 
freshing shade,  and  numerous  pure  and  limpid 
streams,  issuing  from  beneath  the  cloudy  boundary, 
ran  quietly  and  gently  towards  the  centre  of  the 
level  space,  where,  as  it  were,  by  spontaneous  ac- 
tion, they  all  united  in  forming  a  magnificent  foun- 
tain, which  rose  high  in  air,  its  foamy  crest  undu- 


ilioQld  be  80  utterly  lost  and  overwhelmed,  amid  latiog  and  waving  against  the-  blue  sky,  like  a  gi- 
the  din  and  clash  Qf  rade  aod  boisteroot  tongues,  gantic  plume.    Immediately  in  front  of  this  foun- 
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tain,  which  fonned  an  aJppropriate  and  magnificent 
canopy,  on  a  throne  of  purest  alabaster,  eat  a  ma- 
jestic female  figure,  who,  by  some  hocus  pocas, 
peculiar  to  the  land  of  dreams,  I  knew  at  once  to 
be  the  Genius  of  Temperance.  Surrounding  her, 
and,  as  it  were,  forming  her  court,  were  grouped, 
in  many  a  beauteous  circle,  the  perfect  and  ravish- 
ing forms  of  yirtoes,  which  men  have  been  per- 
mitted to  know  and  aspire  after,  but  never  yet  to 
reach.  Peace,  Hope,  and  Charity  were  there,  love- 
ly and  inseparable  sisters ; — Forbearance,  Meek- 
ness, Gentleness,  and  Love,  not  that  profane  and 
selfish  deity,  to  which  men  delight  to  pay  homage, 
but  the  pure  offspring  of  religion  and  virtue,  which 
calls  all  men  brothers,  and  rejects  nO'  creature, 
which  God  has  made.  With  calm,  self-conscious 
strength,  there  stood  Fortitude,  supporting,  on  his 
steadfast  arm,  the  drooping  form  of  Patience,  while 
Constancy,  with  brow  serene  as  night,  and  star-tike 
eyes,  looked  forth  between  the  two.  Many  other 
pure  and  angelic  forms  were  there,  but  the  wander- 
ing senses  could  not  take  in  their  lineaments,  and, 
although  I  gazed  with  curious  delight  upon  the 
spectacle,  I  seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of  its  want  of 
substantiality  ;  a  nervous  dread,  lest  the  whole  ap- 
pearance should  vanish,  which  prevented  my  taking 
more  than  a  hasty  view  of  its  various  wonders. 
Suddenly  a  clear,  ringing  voice  broke  forth  upon 
the  solemn  silence,  like  the  sound  of  a  silver  trum- 
pet. It  proclaimed,  that  the  Genius  of  Tempe- 
rance, having  been  entreated  and  prayed  to  return 
to  earth  again,  after  ages  of  banishment,  and  wil- 
ling to  afford  to  her  true  votaries  the  encourage- 
ment of  her  presence,  had  appointed  this  day,  to 
give  audience  to  all  claims  of  her  subjects, — ^that 
they  might  show  cause  why  she  should  comply 
with  their  requests,  and  make  report  of  their  exer- 
tions and  their  success  in  her  cause. 

At  this  announcement,  the  before  solitary  plain 
appeared  covered,  all  at  once,  with  a  mighty  and 
tumultuous  throng  of  human  beings^-on  every  side 
they  pressed  forward, — running,  pushing,  and  jost- 
ling one  another  in  the  intemperance  of  their 
haste,  each  appearing  to  believe  he  had  some  pecu- 
liar claim  to  the  favor  of  the  Genius—each  looking 
with  ill-disguised  contempt  upon  the  pretensions  of 
his  neighbor — and  each  armed  with  some  favorite 
dogma,  or  mounted  on  some  peculiar  hobby,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  gain  great  preferment  in  the 
approaching  audience.  I  observed  some  carrying 
banners,  emblazoned  with  emblematical  devices — 
and  a  great  many,  among  whom  were  a  vast  num- 
ber with  extremely  red  noses,  rushed,  ostenta- 
tiously, to  the  fountain  and  began  to  drink  like  so 
many  fishes, — while  one  pompous  old  fellow,  with 
a  huge  pile  of  temperance  tracts  under  one  arm, 
stretched  forth  the  other  like  a  pump  handle,  and 
began  spouting  out  the  praises  of  temperance,  in 
a  voice  like  the  roaring  of  Niagara.  Meanwhile, 
the  Genius  awaited,  in  silence,  the  approach  of  her 


pretended  votaries-— and  the  trumpet  voiee  again 
rang  forth,  commanding  silence,  that  the  proceed- 
ings .of  the  court  might  be  heard  by  alL  At  thii 
crisis,  Dear  R.,  I — did  not  awake-Hih  no,  that 
would  have  been  too  provoking — but  **a  change 
came  o^er  the  spirit  of  xsxf  dream^' — a  coofosed 
mistiness  seemed  to  envelope  all  my  dramatis  per- 
sonsB — for  I  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  this  was 
a  sort  of  drama  of  which  I  was  the  only  and  priri- 
leged  spectator.  The- image  of  the  after  eveoU 
is  but  imperfectly  stamped  upon  my  memory— st 
least  ODtil  the  final  cataalrophe,  which  was  too 
personal  to.  be  forgotWn.  I  have  a  faint  recollee- 
lion  of  a  confusion  of  tongues,  worse  than  Babel 
of  old,  despite  the  warnings  of  the  silver  tnunpet, 
wbioh  rang4onh  long  and  loud.  The  air  seeowd 
filled  with  temperance  tracts,  wbioh  fell  in  saeh 
quantities  that  they  formed  a  rostrum  for  the  poa- 
poos  orator,  who  speechified,,  uodaimtedly,  to  the 
very  nose  of  the  Genius,  while  his  admiring  aniii- 
tors  transferred  to  him  the  worship  they  at  first 
paid  to  hex.  I  could  not  helm  inwardly,  cootnst- 
ing  the  struggling,  excited  throng,  with  the  statue- 
like figure  of  the  majestic  goddess,  as  she  sat  with 
an  immovable  calm  impressed  upon  her  cbiseied 
features,  and  thought  it  a  fitting  and  most  forcible 
portraiture  of  human  wisdom  and  divine  tnith. 
The  fitful  gleaming  of  Ihe  one,  the  eaha,  undying 
glory  of  the  other.  The  first  a  noisy,  tarbaleot 
torrent,  fretting  at  every  obstacle,  and  foaming  at 
every  inequality^tbe  last,  still,  silent,  and  immor- 
tal— like  the  pote  depths  of  a  mountain  lake,  bring- 
ing down  to  earth  an  image  of  that  heaven,  of 
which  its  purity  makes  it  the  truest  emblem. 

But  neither  time,  nor  this  intderable  hot  wea- 
ther, wiH  permit  me  to  dilate  at  much  greater 
length  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  renmrkabie 
dream.  Among  all  the  thronging  myriads,  nooe 
appeared  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Genius,  over  whose 
brow  an  expression  of  pain  and  disappointment  was 
gradually  stealing — when,  suddenly,  it  sppeaiedu 
if  her  eye  fell  npon  me,  as  I  hovered  on  the  eel- 
skirts  of  the  crowd,  casting,  ever  and  anon,  a  glance 
of  true  adoration  upon  the  divinity,  in  whose  behalf 
I  had  been  making  my  feeble  but  sincere  effort. 
Methought  she  extended  graciously  towards  me 
her  fair  and  snow  white  hand,  and  a  snile  of  hea- 
venly sweetness  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  to 
relieve  the  classic  coldness  of  her  features,  like  a 
sunbeam  playing  upon  a  marble  statue. 

1  made  alilaost  superhuman  efforts  to  reaeb  the 
foot  of  her  throne,  but  afi  unaccountable  and  on* 
seen  influence  appeared  to  root  me  to  the  spot ; 
the  vast  crowd  turned  upon  me  as  one  mao,  and  a 
perfect  phantasmagoria  of  faces,  distorted  and  dis- 
turbed into  the  most  fantastic  expressions  of  malig- 
nity, glared  npon  me  from  all  sides.  My  letter, 
which  I  thought  I  still  held  in  my  hand,  to  prescst 
to  the  genius,  as  a  token,  of  my  exertions  in  ber 
canse,  was  snatched  hota  mt^  and  iostetd,  1  fbosd 
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myself  the  htppy  posaessor  of  a  tract,  bearing 
the  intereetiog  title  of  **  Tidinge  for  Topere ;  or, 
the  LMt  Kick  of  Kiog  Alcohol."  «« Join  the 
Teetotal  Society"—"  Spiritoaa  Liquore"-^*  Abeti- 
ncoce"— "  CoW  Water'*  were  ahonted  in  my  be- 
vild^ed  ean.  I  felt  myaelf  borne  along  aa  by  a 
rashiag  migbty  wind,  amid  a  ohoms  of  ainging, 
shotttiDg  and  aereaming.  i  found  myaelf  aoddenly 
lifted  high  in  air,  joat  eaoght  one  glanoe  of  the 
iereae  coantenaaee  of  the  Geniua,  aa,  annroended 
hy  her  coart,  abe  floated  majeatically  npwaid,  and 
was  sonaed,  head  over  heela,  in  the  baain  of  the 
foonuia,  with  tta  raafaing  watera  pouring  a  deluge 
of  fnam  aronnd  me,  and  driving  me  atill  under  and 
Qoder  with  their  ecaaeieaa  plonge.  At  tfaia  crisia, 
I  did  awake,  bat  it  was  aome  time,  before  I  fully 
eaeaped  fiom  the  infloeace  of  the  land  of  ahadowa — 
ioT  the  sound  of  falling  watera  atili  perplexed  me, 
aodkeptme  wandering  between  aleep  and  waking. 
A  soft,  gurgling  aoond,  followed  by  a  aodden  plunge, 
was,  at  intenrala^  perceptible  in  the  ailenee  of  the 
^fcrtaeat,  and,  at  laat,  foHy  awakened,  I  roee  to 
(iiseoTer  the  eaaae  of  the  unnaoal  aounda.  And 
vhat  think  yoo  it  was,  gentle  reader  1 — Lo !  in  my 
basin,  which  contained  juat  enongb  water  to  aeenre 
without  drowning  him— a  fat  liule  mooee  awam 
iocessaotly  round  and  round.  He  waa  a  wery  an- 
wiiliagr  tee-te-Uller  however—like  many  other 
folks  he  had  got  too  much  cold  water,  and  it  waa 
his  strenooua  efforts  to  eacape,  which  bad  affected 
ray  slumbers  and  procured  you  the  pleasure  of 
^waring  my  dream. 

If  it  has  relieved  a  aingle  weary  moment,  or 
UBttsed  a  aingle  stray  hour,  my  object  is  accom- 
plished. Therefore,  good,  bad,  or  indiffexent,  oh, 
aylacobrations!  I  dediaate  you  to  all  these,  who 
haf  e  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  read  ydu  ;  and 
so  great  is  my  good  nature,  and  freedom  from  the 
osoai  touchiness  of  seribblers,  that  even  if  they  be 
pronosoeed  duller  than  a  dull  lebture,  and  more 
^^^liooe  than  a  rainy  day,  gentle  and  kind  reader, 
yoQ  are  atill  welcome  to  them.  With  honest  Dog- 
^ny  I  exclaim, "  were  they  ten  times  more  tedious, 
I  eoQkl  fiod  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  on  your 
worship." 


Prouder  object  ne*er  hallowed 

The  concord  of  aong ; 
On  valor  more  daring 

The  sun  never  tbone, 

Than  the  day  when  Ricao, 

With  bosom  on  flame. 
Raised  the  banner  of  freedom 

Id  battle's  acclaim. 

Then  haste  to  the  conflict ; 

Oar  coantry  to  save : 
And  our  anthem  in  Heaven 

Be  "the  Hymn  of  ihe  Brave." 


RIECO'S  HYMN.  , 

MHiere  oar  sworde  are  uplifted 

Oar  coantry  to  save. 
Let  as  chant,  brother  Soldiers, 

The  Hymn  of  the  Brave. 

Its  deep  swelling  accents 
Fly  loud  the  world  round  ; 

And  the  CiD*8  proud  descendants 
Awake  at  the  soand. 

Our  country  invokes  as ; 

The  foeman  is  nigh : 
Then  swear  for  oar  eountry 

To  ceoquar  or  die.  - 


THE  BASQUE  PROVINCES  OF  SPAIN. 

(  Translated  from  the  French.) 

I  waa  conreraing  to-day  with  the  vicar  of 
Hernani,  Don  Auguatin  Iturriaga,  a  man  of  aenae 
and  education,  reapecting  the  immunitiea  of  the 
three  Baaque  provincea,  Goipuzcoa,  Biscay  and 
Alava,  to  which  immunitiea  they  owe  the  name  of 
the  exempt  provinces.  Thia  knowledge  is  useful 
to  enable  ua  to  understand  properly  the  heroic  resis- 
tance made  by  the  Basquea  to  the  Queen*a  armies. 

**  The  hermandad  of  the  province  of  Guipuacoa,** 
aaya  the  book  of  the  fueroa,  **  is  a  very  old  fede- 
ration, formed  for  ever  and  ever  between  the  muni- 
cipal councils  of  all  its  inhabitants,  with  a  view  to 
considering  the  measures  best  suited  to  secure  the 
Kiog*s  service,  aa  well  as  that  of  the  republic,  and, 
lastly^  to  maintaining  all  the  provincial  privileges, 
exemptions  and  liberties." 

This  real  republican  federation  is  composed  of 
about  a  hundred  cities  and  boroughs,  which  recog- 
nise no  capital ;  the  eighteen  most  important  have, 
however,  the  right  of  becoming,  by  turns,  the  seat 
of  the  General  Junta.  This  Junta  is  compoaed  of 
aixty-siz  procuradores,  commissioners,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  corregidor,  nominated  by  the  King, 
who  usually  confers  this  office  on  a  magistrate  of 
the  court  of  Pampeluna  and  Valladolid  :  if  the  cor- 
regidor is  absent  or  sick,  the  presidency  of  the 
Junta  belongs  of  right  to  the  alcade  of  the  city  or 
borough  where  it  is  assembled.  Thua,  very  lately, 
the  alcade  of  Sestona,  a  poor  locksmith,  was  seen 
presiding  over  the  assembly,  wherein  sat  the  count 
of  Monteron,  the  Duke  of  Grenada  and  the  richest 
proprietors  of  Guipuzcoa.  The  corregidor  cannot 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  debates  of  the  Junta, 
unless  it  encroaches  on  the  royal  prerogative ;  then 
he  assumes  his  reserved  rights  and  protests  against 
its  resolutions ;  his  political  part  is  confined  to  this 
alone.  Such  is  the  deference  paid  by  the  crown 
to  the  province,  that,  if  a  corregidor  should  happen 
to  sign  an  Act  of  the  Junta,  which  should  after- 
wards be  found  affected  by  some  illegality,  and  if 
the  province  should  be  sentenced  to  be  fined  by  the 
crown,  it  is  be  alone  that  would  have  to  pay  it. 
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The  corregidor  is  changed  every  six  years,  and 
what  is  remarkable,  because  it  proves  to  what  ex- 
tent Guipuzcoa  is  independent  of  the  crown,  ac- 
cording to  the  fuero,  the  King  has  no  right  to  send 
a  new  corregidor,  except  upon  the  formal  demand 
that  is  made  to  him  for  one  by  the  province : — only 
out  of  regard  to  royalty,  from  time  immemorial  it 
has  been  usaal  for  the  retiring  corregidor  himself,  to 
solicit  of  the  king  a  successor,  or  else,  if  the  pro- 
vince agrees  to  it,  a  new  appointment  in  his  own 
favor. 

The  Junta  is  entirely  renewed  every  year,  and 
its  sessions,  which  are  secret,  commence  on  the 
sixth  of  May  and  last  only  eleven  days.  Before 
breaking  op,  the  Junta  causes  an  account  of  its 
sessions  to  be  published,  and  nominates  a  dejmta- 
cion  de  gobierno^  composed  of  seven  members, 
chosen  from  its  own  body,  which  exercises  the 
executive  power,  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  Junta. 
The  first  member  chosen,  assumes  the  title  of  pri- 
mer deputadoj  who  might  well  be  called  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  little  republic.  Formerly,  his  office 
was  altogether  honorary ;  now,  they  allow  him  a 
salary  of  three  thousand  pesetas,  under  the  name 
of  expenses  of  representation.  The  first  deputy 
resides  for  three  years  at  Azpeitia,  three  at  Azcoi- 
tia,  three  at  Tolosa  and  three  at  Saint  Sebastian. 
He  has  the  power  of  summoning  around  him  the 
other  six  members  of  the  deputacion  de  gobienw, 
and,  when  circumstances  require  it,  he  convokes,  by 
his  own  authority,  an  extraordinary  Junta  of  all  the 
procuradores,  without  needing  authority  for  it  from 
Madrid,  or  from  the  corregidor,  to  whom  he  merely 
gives  notice  of  the  resolution  that  he  has  taken. 

The  nomination  of  the  procuradores  appertains 
to  the  ayuntamientos  generates^  great  municipal 
assemblies  convoked,  by  the  sound  of  the  fife  and 
tambourine,  in  which  every  noble  inhabitant,  pos- 
sessed of  real  estate,  sits.  (In  Biscay,  the  law  re- 
quires a  foguera^  a  hearth,  a  fire,  in  other  words 
that  the  hidalgo  does  not  lie  in  the  open  air.)  This 
requisite  of  nobility,  which,  everywhere  else,  wonld 
seem  to  indicate  an  exclusion  for  the  benefit  of  a 
privileged  class,  is  here  a  burthen  to  no  one. 
Every  inhabitant  of  Guipnzcoa,  that  can  prove  that 
bis  family  derives  its  origin  from  that  province,  is 
noble  from  that  single  circumstance'.  It  is  only  the 
issue  of  foreigners  that  are  not  noble,  and  every 
one  of  native  stock  may  clothe  himself  in  his  secu- 
lar hidalgoship,  from  the  player  of  the  fife  and  tam- 
bourine, from  the  organist,  the  algnazil  and  the 
barber,  np  to  the  individual  most  highly  situated  in 
respect  to  fortune.  Like  an  affectionate  mother,- 
the  little  Goipuzcoan  republic,  has  treated  all  her 
children  with  equal  love,  except,  however,  the 
lawyers,  to  whom  the  law  has  not  only  refused  the 
honor  of  being  able  to  sit  as  procuradores  in  the 
General  Junta,  but  has  even  prohibited  their  ap- 
pearing in  the  place  where  it  is  assembled,  under 
penalty  of  immediate  expulsion  and  a  fine  of  five 


tboosaod  matavedis.  Sodi,  in  short,  is  the  fear 
with  which  the  bar^a  spirit  of  ebicaoery  has  in- 
spired the  Basques,  that  every  lawyer,  residing  in  the 
city  where  the  Janta^aits,  convieted  of  having  bad 
interoourae  with  a  proeorador  daring  the  aeauoo, 
may  be  expelled  from  it  l^  the  alcade  for  the  whole 
time  of  the  seasioD.  (in  fiiseay,  it  is  aet  the  law- 
yers, bat  the  priests,  that  are  damped  with  political 
ineapacity  and  cannot  be  elected  prooaradorea.) 

The  eomnHMies  sometioies  allow  iodividnala,  not 
Basques,  to  make  their  proo6i  of  nobility.  For  this 
purpose,  the  ayajataBuento  of  the  horeagb,  when 
the  stranger  asks  to  fix  hie  resideoce,  sends  two  of 
its  members  into  the  plaoe  ef  the  petitioner's  biitb, 
with  orders  to  commence  aa  inquiry  into  his  hidal- 
goship.  On  the  return  of  these  envoys,  the  ayao* 
tamiento  resolves  itself  into  a  heraldic  eoait,  and, 
the  documents  in  hand,  grants,  or  refuses  the  lettera 
of  naturalization  that  are  asked  ef  it.  The  atnnger, 
once  naturalised,  may  aspire  to  become  a  member 
of  the  ayuBtamiento,  and  even  deputy  to  the  Junta; 
provided,  however,  he  in  not «  Frencbmao,  for  tfaa 
fuero  says,  positively,  '*  Every  peiaon  of  Fieoeb 
origin  shall  be  focever  excluded  from  the  ajnata- 
miento,  and  from  every  office  in  the  repohlic." 

The  procuradores  wear  a  Freach  dress  and  a 
sword,  which  they  lay  down  on  entering  the  hall  of 
session.  A  sumptuary  law'  prohibits  to  them  ail 
embroidery  in  gold,  or  siWer,  on  their  miifonn,aiid 
thfe  military  themselves,  who -happen  to  be  proeura- 
dores,  ure  obliged  to  appear  in  civil  attire. 

The  judicial  power  is  exercised,  either  by  tbe 
corregidor,  assisted  by  four  Judges,  nominated  by 
the  province,  or  by  the  alcades  of  the  vtllageaattbe 
option  of  tbe  contebding  parties,  who  may  appeal 
from  the  ^eeasioft^  given  against  them  to  the  bi|di 
audiendia  hf  Valladolid,  and,  in  tbe  iast resort, tbcf 
mity  have  recourse  to  the  haH  of  the  tni/  y  fsim- 
entos  of  Madrid,  thus  eaJled,  because,  before  a  caa^e 
can  be  argued  therein,  the  parlies  must  deynit  fit- 
teen  hundred  good  doubloona  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  i^roceeding.  Aa  to  the  legislation,  it  is  the 
same  as  that  which  prevails  in  Castille. 

The  administration  of  each  commune  ia  eMo- 
posed  of  an  alcade,  two  lieutenants,  a  notary-aecie- 
tary  and  an  algnazil ;  except  the  latter,  the  dis- 
charge of  their  oflices  is  gratuitous.  The  alcade 
combines  in  his  own  person  the  executive  and  jfldi- 
cial  powers  in  the  first  instance,  as  has  been  said. 
One  of  the  alcade^  duties  is  to  assemble  and  re- 
view, once  a  year,  the  alarde  of  his  commoner 
this  is  the  assembling  of  all  the  young  people  <A 
the  borough,  able  to  bear  arms.  The  alarde  a 
commanded  by  the  alcade  and  his  two  lieotenants, 
and  each  of  the  companies,  that  compose  it,  ia  «wJf' 
the  orders  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  mnmci- 
pality ;  the  honor  of  carrying  the  standard  of  tbe 
commune  belongs  to  the  retiring  alcade.  UaoallT, 
the  alarde  is  called  together  oil  the  festival-day  »t 
the  village,  and  each  deputy  to  tiM  Gtoenl  Joou 
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is  boQod  to  fbroisb  written  proof  that  the  alarde 
has  been  duly  ind  properly  held  in  the  eommane 
that  he  represents. 

The  aleade  renders  an  account,  to  the  general 
mntamiento  of  his  commune,  of  the  management 
of  the  poblie  money.  If  he  has  laid  by  any  savings 
dariag  the  year,  it  is  seldom  that  part  of-  them  is 
not  spent  in  some  act  of  public  rejoicing.  In  the 
general  ayontamiento,  heM  on  St.  Jobn^s  day,  this 
year  at  Heroain,  at  the  request  of  the  hidalgo  col- 
tintors,  they  were  used  to  boy  tome  hogsheads  of 
Nararreae  wine,  Dutch  cheese,  and  excellent  In- 
daa-corn  bread,  (a  kind  of  broad  thin  cakes,  baked 
betweeo  two  iron  plates  heated  at  the  fire,)  on  which 
tiiey  dined  in  the  square  of  the  commune. 

Like  the  proevradoces,  the  vicars  of  the  villages 
an  oominted  by  the'  general  aymitamientos.  In 
some  localities,  howerw^  as  at  Oyarzun,  all  the  in- 
habitants, even  the  pardidseros,  beggars,  take  part 
io  the  election  of  the  pastor  of  the  commune.  The 
foero  provides  that  no  priest  shall  aspire  to  becom- 
iog  the  Tiear  of  a  village,  unless  he  can  prove  that 
he  deriTes  his  origin  from  it.  The  tithes  serve  to 
maintain  tbe  clergy. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  ecclesiastical  Juried ic- 
tioo,  Goipuseoa  is  8u1]j|eet  to  the  Navarrese  bishop  of 
Pampelana,  as  Alava  and  Biscay  are  to  the  Spanish 
insbop  of  Callaborra.  Doubtless,  in  making  this 
vraDgement,  the  Kings  of  Spain  thought  it  would 
be  too  dangerous  for  them  to  constitute  an  indepen- 
^eat  clergy,  in  provinces  already  so  independent. 
It  ii  eTideotly,  from  this  fear,  that  they  have  never 
eoQsented  to  the  erection  of  any  Episcopal  see  in 
the  Baaqoe  country. 

Goipaxcoa  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
roads,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  central  adminis- 
tntioo,  by  means  of  tolls  and  the  duties  levied  at 
the  gates  of  the  villages.  Among  the  duties  laid 
oiWD  the  introduction  of  certain  articles  of  con- 
tofflptisn,it  is  at  least  curious  to  observe,' that  that 
vhich  is  laid  upon  meat,  partly  serves  to  benefit  the 
foottdllDgs,  so  numerous  in  this  country,  that  the  hos- 
pitals are  not  sofiicient  to  contain  them .  If  a  family 
he  at  all  in  easy  oircumstanees,  it  is  seldom  that  it 
does  not  furnish  an  asylum  to  one  of  these  inno- 
cent creatures.  It  ef^en  happens,  that  the  good 
villager  is  awakened  in  surprise,  by  an  infernal 
neket,  made  at  his  door.  Believing  that  he  is  to 
receire  some  important  message,  the  good  man 
makes  haste  to  come  down  to  the  •  street ;  hot  in- 
^^  of  the  messenger,  who  has  taken  himself  off, 
be  only  finds  a  poor  new-bom,  to  which  he  has  not 
^e  heart  to  refuse  a  shelter. 

Some  words,  now,  respecting  the  privileges  of 
('oipuzcoa.  They  consist  otcostumbres  ^nd  Jueros. 
Ilie  costumbrea  are,  as  the  word  indicates,  old 
^tonu,  anterior  to  the  annexation'  of  the  Basque 
provinees  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  foeros  are 
^^ora,  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  granted  to  these 
pn>viocss,  to  oompensata  them  for  the  serf  ices  that 


they  rendered  the  monarchy,  during  the  long  wars 
waged  by  them,  either  against  the  Moors  or  against 
the  Kings  of  France,  or,  lastly,  against  their  own 
rebellious  subjects. 

Among  the  fueros,  is  one  of  which  the  Guipitz- 
coans  are  very  vain;  it  is  that,  by  which  Don 
Enrique  IV.  granted,  in  1466,  the  title  of  very  noble 
and  very  loyal  to  their  province ;  they  are  so  proud 
of  it,  that  there  is  not  a  little  borough  that,  in  all 
its  public  acts,  does  not  call  itself  la  muy  noble  y 
muy  leal  villa  de . 

Now,  how  can  we  distinguish  which  immunity  is 
costwnbre  and  which  is  only  fuero  f  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  form  an  accurate  opinion  upon  this  subject; 
for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inhabitants  pretend  that 
all  their  immunities  are  anterior  to  the  union  of 
their  province  with  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Spanish  writers  are  seen  racking  their 
brains  to  prove  that  they  were  all  granted  by  their 
Kings,  which  implies,  in  their  opinion,  the  power 
to  revoke  them.  However,  this  may  be,  here  are 
the  immunities  that  Guipuzcoa  has  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial. 

Perfect  freedom  of  trade  with  the  interior,  as  with 
the  exterior,  of  the  province. 

Complete  exemption  from  every  kind  of  impost, 
manorial  or  otherwise,  except,  however,  the  alca* 
labOf  a  light  tribute  paid  to  the  crown,  barely 
amounting  to  42,000  reals,  in  token  of  vassalage, 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  wines  and  the  sale 
of  tbe  iron  ef  the  province.  In  some  extraordi- 
nary cases,  and  upon  the  demand  made  to-it  by  the 
crown,  the  province  also  grants  it  a  sum  of  money 
under  the  name  of  donativo,  gift/ 

The  free  sale  of  salt  and  tobacbo,  no  impost  upon 
timber,  no  tax  on  contracts,  nor  upon  inheritances, 
&c.  Exemption  from  all  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice ;  in  case  of  war,  however,  all  the  Goipuzcoans 
must  run  to  arms,  but  only  for  the  defence  of  their 
soil,  and  the  province  alone  has  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  coronel^  or  general-in-chief,  of  the  pro- 
vincial militia. 

The  nominations  conceded  to  the  province  of 
the  notarie  and  the  aleade  of  sacas^  a  magistrate 
entrusted  with  watching  over  the  exportation  of 
money  on  the  frontier  of  Behobid. 

Old  fueros,  by  which  the  crown  has  promised 
never  to  build  any  fortress,  city,  or  village  in  Gui- 
puzcoa, without  the  Junta^s  consent,  and  never  to 
place  in  this  province  any  Spanish  employ^,  unless 
it  be  for  the  service  of  the  carriage  of  letters,  of 
which  the  crown  has  the  monopoly. 

Inviolability  of  the  debtor^s  person,  whose  house, 
arms  and  horses  can  never  be  comprised  in  the  se- 
questration of  his  effects. 

It  is  lastly  said,  in  Title  39,  of  the  fueros  of  the 
province:  "  Such  is  the  respect  due  to  the  fueros^ 
that  if  ever  a  minister  of  justice,  or  any  persony 
however  powerful  he  may  be,  dares  to  infringe 
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them,  every  Gtiipuzcoan  shall  have  the  right,  not 
only  to  resist  him,  bat  to  kill  him.** 

The  arms  of  Guipozooa  are  three  trees,  rising 
from  amidst  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  a  king  sitting 
on  a  throne  and  resting  his  right  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  sword,  the  point  of  which  is  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  lastly,' the  twelve  cannons  taken 
by  the  Guipazcoans  from  the  French,  at  the  time  of 
the  memorable  victory  of  Elizondo,  (1512.) 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  enlarge  upon  the  fae- 
ros  of  Guipuzcoa,  to  avoid  useless  repetitions,  in 
speaking  to  you  of  those  of  Biscay  and  Alava ;  for 
the  fueros,  that  those  two  provinces  enjoy,  are  very 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Guipuzcoa. 

The  political  organization  of  the  very  noble  and 
very  loyal  lordship  of  Biscay  is  much  more  compli- 
cated, than  that  of  Guipuzcoa.  It  is  composed  of  two 
assemblies ;  the  one  extraordinary,  known  by  the 
name  of  merindad;  the  other  ordinary*  dalled 
junta  general.  To  the  latter,  is  committed  the 
nommation  of  the  members  of  the  regimiento,  a 
magistracy  under  the  presidency  of  the  corregidor 
general,  as  well  as  the  election  of  the  two  deputies, 
who,  jointly  with  the  same  corregidor,  form  the 
deputacion  de  gohiemo.  All  this  requires  some 
explanations. 

According  to  its  fueros,  the  lordship  of  Biscay 
has  the  right  of  meeting,  in  general  junta,  every  two 
years,  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  which  is  situated 
a  little  distance  from  the  village  of  that  name.  It 
is  under  this  tree,  that,  with  uncovered  heads  and 
standing,  the  hundred  and  eight  procuradores  of 
Biscay  take,  in  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
regimiento  sitting  upon  stone  seats,  the  oath  to 
maintain  the  fueros  and  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Idrd ;  for,  in  Biscay,  the  King  is  called  by  no  other 
title.  The  procuradores  then  go  into  the  chapel  of 
our  Lady  of  Antigua,  and  open  the  session,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  deputacion  de  gobiemo.  The 
sittings  are  held  with  open  doors,  and  entrance  is 
free  to  every  body.  The  gdlery,  appropriated  to 
the  public,  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  twenty- 
six  old  lords  of  Biscay,  from  Sopez,  surnamed  the 
Red  Corsair,  (848)  to  the  Infant  Don  Juan  I.,  who, 
on  ascending  the  throne  of  Castillo,  incorporated 
Biscay  with  the  monarchy.  The  elbow-chairs  of 
the  three  Presidents  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar ;  all  around  the  nave  are  arranged^  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe,  three  rows  of  benches,  the  lowest 
of  which  is  reserved  for  tlie  padres  de  la  provincia, 
fathers,  of  the  province,  the  name  by  which  they 
designate  the  former  deputies,  to  whom  is  allowed, 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Junta,  only  an  advisory 
voice.  The  archives  of  the  lordship  are  kept  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  chapel ;  the  great  seal  is  also 
deposited  there,  and  the  corregidor  is  obliged  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  deputies  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  whenever  it  is  demanded  of  him.  The 
debates  of  the  Jonta  are  indiscriminately  in  Basque 
and  in  Spanish,  hot  are  published  only  in  the  latter 


language.  Two  important  things  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  Biscay :  the  lordship  pays  no  tax,  not 
even  the  alcabala  to  the  lord,  to  whom  it  ii  it 
liberty  ^o  grant  or  refuse  the  donaiivo^  whes  it  is 
asked  of  it  through  the  medium  of  the  con^gidor. 
Except  in  a  few  places,  all  the  inhabitants  of  each 
commune  take  part  in  the  election  of  the  two  pro- 
curadores, to  the  Junta,  also  in  that  of  the  vicara, 
likewise  chosen  by  the  mere  majority  of  votes,  h 
is,  as  y^n  see,  pure  demoeraey  that  reigns  is  Btway. 

The  other  assembly,  known  by  the  name  of  me- 
rindadt  is  composed  of  extraordinary  envoys  fiom 
all  the  communes  of  the  lordship.  Convoked  <m 
urgent  oecasions  by  the  regimiento,  it  meets  first 
at  Begona,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  choich  of  Saiot 
Mary,  and  then  removes  to  Bilbao,  when,  onderthe 
presidency  of  the  corregidor  and  the  two  depaties, 
it  consults  about  the  affairs  that  have  reqaired  iis 
convening.  The  decisions  of  the  merindad  bsve 
as  much  force  as  those  of  the  general  junta  of 
Guernica,  ta  whieh,  howerer,  are  reserved  certain 
attributes  that  make  it  a  real  sovereign  represenu- 
tioB.  The  regimiento  ef  the  provinee  is  nomioated 
by  it  every  two  years.  For  this  purpose,  the  pro- 
curadores divide  themselves  into  two  benSf  ooe 
called  onaxino^  the  other  gaa%boinot  titles  bonoved 
from  the  civil  ws  that  formerly  descdated  Btscsy. 
(It  was  in  the  reign  of  J^ihn  I. ;  they  fooght  is  the 
fields  of  UriberrigamboE,  long  and  furiously :  (be 
question  was  serioos^t  wa»  whether  a  eertiia 
colossal  wax-candle^  Chat  was  to  figure  in  a  proces- 
sion, should  be  carried  by  the  baode,  or  on  the  shoal- 
ders,  by  the  deputies  of  the  Basque  federation.) 

In  each  ban,  three  electors  are  draws  by  lot. 
Each  of  these  electors  propcMes  a  certaiii  namber 
of  candidates  to  his  ban^  from  whom  are  chooeD,  br 
lot,  two  deputies,  six  regidoree,  twro  syndics  and 
two  seerelaries.  These  same  electors  then  nomi* 
nate  six  regidores,  who  are  called  regidores  elect^t, 
who,  in  the  meeting  of  the  regimientOy  take  preee- 
dence  of  the  six  regidores  dtawn  by  k)t  The 
regimiento  thua  composed  of  eighteen  members 
meets,  regulariy,  once  a  year  at  Bilbao ;  and,  oq  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  as  often  as  the  deputacm  i'' 
gobiemo  thinks  proper. 

The  deputacion  de  gobiert^o  is  the  ezeeotire  of 
the  province.  It  is  oompo^ad  of  two  depotie^^ 
members  of  the  regioliento  and  of  the  eorregidur. 
who  presides  over  it.  To  it  appertain  the  poliucil 
control  of  the  acte  of  the  corregidor  sent  to  Madrid 
and  all  the  administrative,  military  and  jodirjl 
measures.  It  takes  charge  of  the  ooDeetion  of  ibe 
taxes  laid  by  the  Junta  of  Guernica,  to  whitb  u 
subsequently  submits  a  printed  statement  of  all  the 
acts  of  ita  administration.  In  case  of  war,  it  rtp- 
lates  by  itself  every  thing  relating  lo  the  defesre 
of  the  country ;  it  decides,  in  the  first  insunce?  vpM 
the  proofs  of  nobility  and  purity  of  bkxNi  to  be  ht- 
nished  by  alt  persons  in  the  monarchy,  desiria^  to 
fix  their  domicUe  ia  BiielLj ;  and  iasUy,  ases  thai 
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the  measores,  that  the  eorrigidor  thinks  it  his  daty 
to  take  in  his  capacity  of  royal  envoy,  are  in  har* 
mooy  with  the  fneros  of  the  prOTince.  Observe 
upon  this  point,  that  every  guarantee  is  given  to 
the  province ;  for  the  decisions  of  the  depatation, 
being  bad  by  majority  of  voices,  if  the  corregidor 
were  to  propose  the  adoption  of  any  measure  ioja- 
rioQs  to  the  conntry,  he  would  inevitably  have 
agaiDtt  him  the  voices  of  the  two  deputies.  Be* 
sides,  the  foeros  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  some 
ahuae  of  power,  dn  the  part  of  th<»  corregidor,  say 
cxpreaaly  onder  Title  1st., "  Eveiy  ordinance  issued 
against  the  liberties  of  the  country  shall  be  register^ 
ed,  but  not  executed^  {obedezcase  ynose  ewnpia,^^) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  corregidor  is  obliged  to  affix 
Ms  signature  to  all  the  acta  that  the  two  deputies 
tbiok  proper  to  enact  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
for  the  good  ef  the  lordship. 

Erery  borough,  or  to  use  a  twrn,  conseerated 
io  the  fueroa,  erery  republic  of  Biscay  is  internally 
administered  in  the  manner  the  most  independent 
of  the  general  body.  It  is  bound,  only,  for  Ibrm^s 
fia)[e,  to  present  a  statement  of  its  administration 
to  ihe  corregidor,  or  to  his  lieutenant,  residing  at 
Gaeroica,  when  they  make  the  tour  of  the  lordship. 

Erery  Biscayan  is  noble,  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  his  Biscayan  origin,  and  the  fnero  ex* 
presses  this  quality  by  the  words  Todo  Viseayo  de 
yiseaya  es  wtble.  Exempt  firem  all  conscription, 
the  Biscayan  cannot  be  compelled  to  fight  without 
the  territory  of  his  province ;  whose  limits,  accord- 
ing to  the  fueros,  axe  the  ocean  and  a  tree,  called 
ei  9rbor  malatOf  situated  near  the  viliage  of  Lu- 
jaondo. 

There  are  two  systems  of  laws  in  Biscay :  that 
of  Caatille,  which  rules  the  cities,  subject  to  the 
general  legislation  of  ^e  kingdom*  and  that  of  the 
ttrra  UanOy  or  coantry,  which  enjoys  a  jurisdiction 
altogether  special,  and  aa  old  as  the  province. 
The  oaase  of  this  difference,  is,  that  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  cities  is  considered  as  appertaining 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  whilst  the  .country  is  con- 
sidered entirely  independent  of  it.  We  may  cite, 
u  a  characteristic  trait  of  this  difference,  the  power 
that  every  father  of  a  family  in  the  terra  liana  has 
of  leaving  all  bis  property  to  one  of  his  children, 
excludiog  all  the  others,  to  each  of  whom  he  is, 
however,  obliged  to  leave  im  arhol  el  mas  caieceroj 
una  teje  y  das  reales  de  plala  ;  one  of  the  highest 
^es,  a  tile  and  ten  pence  in  money.  In  the  vil- 
l^Res,  on  the  contrary,  the  &ther  can  dispose  of 
ooly  the  third  and  the  fifth  of  his  property,  as  is 
done  in  all  the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Another 
carioQs  peculiarity  is  that  relating  to  mnrderers, 
who,  in  the  terra  Uthuh  eannot  be  pursued  as  assas- 
>iii8,  if  the  relations  of  the  victim  grant  them  their 
lardoQ.  This  foeio  is  known  by  the  name  otper^ 
^  de  los  parientes  del  tnuerte. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  new  reign,  the  Kings 
of  Spain  are  bound,  in  tlieir  capacity  of  lords  of 
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Biscay,  to  appear  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  there 
to  take  the  oath  to  the  fueros  of  the  lordship ;  but 
usually  they  confine  themselves  to  confirming  them 
by  royal  proclamation. 

No  Biscayan  can  be  removed  from  before  the 
judges  of  his  province,  unless  it  be  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Grand  Judge  of  Biscay,  residing  at  Val- 
ladoltd,  who  aits  every  Thursday  in  the  year. 
Lastly,  such  is  the  consideration  in  which  the 
Biscayans  were  ibrmerly  held  by  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  that  when  the  torture  and  the  bastinado 
were  included  among  criminal  punishments,  they 
could  not  upon  any  pretext  be  inflicted  upon  any 
inhabitant  of  the  lordship.  See  in  what  terms,  so 
honorable  to  the  Biscayans,  Ferdinand  VI.,  ex- 
presses himself  upon  the  subject,  in  his  procfaftna- 
tion  of  1754  :  *'  Seeing  that  the  Biscay aas  prefer 
death  to  dishonor,  I  command  that  no  one  have 
power  to  sentence  them  to  any  punishments  that 
cannot  be  inflicted  upon  hidalgos.  The  judges  may 
increase  the  time  of  imprisonment,  or  the  amount 
of  the  fines  to  satisfy  public  justice,  but  they  shall 
always  take  care  to  observe  that  the  quality  of  the 
punishment  decreed  against  the  Biscayans  does  not 
offend,  or  wound  the  point  of  honor  of  vassals  so 
noble  and  loyal. ^' 

The  arms  of  Biscay  are  argent,  the  tree  of 
Guernica,  with  two  wolves  sable,  each  devouring  a 
lamb.  Aocording  to  the  chroniclers,  Don  Lopez, 
the  first  Count  of  Biscay,  having  dreamt,  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Arrigoria,  of  two  wolves  de- 
vouring lambs  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  Guernica, 
had  the  dream  that  had  preceded  his  victory  painted 
on  his  buckler ;  thence  the  origin  of  the  escutcheon 
of  Biscay.  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola  is  the  patron 
of  the  lordship;  he  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
so  at  the  General  Junta,  held  at  Guernica  in  1660, 
upon  the  proofs  furnished  by  Father  Don  Gabriel 
Ilendo,  that  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
was  the  son  of  a  Biscayan  woman.  On  the  Saint'a 
day,  each  new  regimiento,  assembled  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  Jago,  of  Bilbao,  takes,  after  solemn 
mass,  between  the  hands  of  the  ofiSciating  priest, 
the  oath  to  preserve  forever  the  fueros  of  the  lord- 
ship unimpaired. 

Lastly,  the  Junta  of  the  very  noble  and  very 
loyal  province  of  Alava  meets  twice  a  year :  the 
first  time,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis  of  Vittoria  :  the  second,  in  September, 
in  some  country-borough.  Both  sessions  are  alike 
secret.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  in  com- 
mon by  the  royal  corregidor  and  by  the  deputy 
general,  chosen  every  year  by  the  Junta  of  Vittoria. 
Whilst  he  is  in  office,  the  deputy  has  the  rank  of 
Major  General.  The  nomination  of  the  alcades 
belongs  to  the  general  ayuntamientos ;  in  some 
places,  however,  it  is  the  retiring  alcade  that  nomi- 
nates his  successor.  The  procuradores  to  the  Junta 
and  the  vicars  of  the  vilbges  are  also  chosen  by  the 
general  ayuntamientoa  of  the  thirty-stx  hermandor' 
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des,  brotherhoods,  composing  the  great  Alavese 
hermandad.  Formerly,  these  brotherhoods  held 
their  Juntas  in  the  famous  plain  of  Arriaga,  and, 
according  to  the  accoonts  of  the  chroniclers,  the 
wives  of  the  hidalgos  had  an  equal  right  of  voting 
with  their  noble  husbands.  The  arms  of  Alava  are 
a  castle  with  turrets,  from  the. battlements  of  which 
proceeds  an  armed  arm  that  seems  to  threaten 
heaven  and  earth.  Lastly,  thos^  of  the  federation 
of  the  three  Basque  sisters,  as  the  three  provinces 
of  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay  and  Alava  style  each  other, 
are  three  interlaced  hands  with  the  words  Irurac 
bat,  the  three  one.  It  might  be  said,  that  the  three 
Basque  sisters  make  a  foreign  family,  amidst  the 
great  Spanish  family.  Language,  manners,  tradi- 
tions, institutions,  all  contribute  to  this  difference, 
to  this  isolation.  The  commodities,  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  the  Basques  are  considered  as  of 
foreign -origin -and  pay  a  duty  upon  the  line  of  the 
Ebro,  before  passing  into  Castillo ;  lastly,  they  are 
forbifiden  to  have  any  direct  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies. 

If  yon  now  ask  me  how  it  happened,  that  a  coun- 
try, where  the  spirit  of  independence  and  liberty 
appears  innate,  embraced  with  so  much  enthusiaism 
the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  to  explain  to  you  the 
motives  of  it,  I  must  ask  your  permission  to  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  historic  past  of  these  provinces. 
Guipuzcoa,  Alava  and  Biscay  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  in  1200,  Don  Alonzo 
VIII.,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Don 
Sancho  the  Strong,  King  of  Pampelnna,  who  was 
in  Morocco,  invaded  Alava,  and  laid  siege  to  Vit^ 
toria.  Then  the  Alavese  communes,  either  be- 
cause they  feared  being  conquered,  or  because  they 
thoaght  it  would  be  more  expedient  for  them  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Kings  of  Castille, 
than  with  the  Kings  of  Navarre,  gave  themselves 
up  voluntarily  to  Don  Alonzo.  "  The  King  was 
at  Burgos,"  says  the  historian  Mariana,  "  When  the 
ambassadors  of  that  part  of  Cantabria  called  Alava 
came  to  seek  him,"  and  paid  him  homage  for  this 
territory,  which,  hitherto,  had  been  free  and  inde- 
pendent, without  acknowledging  any  other  laws 
than  its  own  fueros.  Assembled  afterwards  in  the 
plain  of  Ariaga,  the  Alavese  communes  swore  obe- 
dience to  the  King  in  person,  {facing,  of  their  own 
free  wiU,  the  old  liberties  of  the  country  under  bis 
protection." 

Guipuzcoa  and  Biscay  having  followed  the  ex- 
ample that  had  been  set  them  by  Alava,  the  three 
Basque  provinces  were  incorporated  of  their  own 
accord  with  Castille,  upon  condition,  however,  that 
their  fueros  and  immunities  should  be  perpetually 
preserved.  Henry  III.,  John  II.,  Henry  IV.,  the 
Catholic  Kings,  and  Donna  Juana,  the  Fool,  -suc- 
cessively swore  to  these  fueros,  and  even  increased 
them.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  the  com- 
munes of  Castille,  these  provinces,  solicited  by  the 
insnrgents  to  make  common  eaine  with  them,  re- 


fused and  remained  faithful  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  who,  wishing  to  acknowledge  their  loyalty,  also 
confirmed  their  fueros,  and  allowed  them,  besides, 
to  have  them  printed.  Philip  II.  iooitated  his 
father,  and  all  the  Kings  of  Spain  did  as  much 
after  him.  The  perfectly  natural  resoh  in  the 
Basque  provinces  has  been  a  real  attachmeot  to 
royalty,  besides  the  creation  of  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing, that  absolptism  in  Spain  is  the  strongest  sap- 
port  of  their  libertiea.  Thus,  when  in  1830,  the 
Constitutionalists  required  that  they  should  take  an 
oath  to  the  Constitution,  they  only  agreed  to  it,  by 
declaring  that  they  submitted  to  compulaioa  sod 
by  making  protests  and  reservations.  The  abso- 
lutist restoration,  in  1833,  was  -greeted  by  their 
unanimous  acclamations,  and  afterwards,  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  regarded  as  a  real  calamity 
to  the  Basque  country.  At  saint  SebastiaD^in  the 
funeral  ceremony  that  was  performed  upon  the 
King*s  death,  the  royal  cenotaph  bore  an  inscnp- 
tioU)  wherein  Ferdinand  was  styled  el  def enter  el 
mas  firms  de  las  fueros.  In  faet^  Ferdinand  inces- 
santly defended  these  provinces  against  his  own 
ministers,  who  desired  by  all  means  to  alter  theix 
constitution. 

Was  this  on  the  King's  part  an  act  of  graiitade, 
for  the  energetic  opposition  that  they  had  made  to 
the  French  invasion  t  What  is  known  of  Ferdi- 
nand's character  renders  this  opinion  little  credible, 
and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that  be  only  acted 
thus  to  prevent  the  Basque  provinces,  seeing  them- 
selves ill-used,  from  making  common  caose  vith 
the  Spanish  liberals. 

After  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  manifesto  of 
Zea  Bermudea,  announcing  the  maintenaneeofthe 
'statu  quo,  **  always  excepting  the  admiDistraiire 
reforms,  demanded  by  the  siluation  of  the  kingdom," 
was  enongh  to  alarm  the  Basque  country.  Astiei- 
pating  events,  the  clergy  especially  felt  that  the 
administrative  reform  would  sooner  or  later  hrtog 
about  a  political  reform,  impressed  with  the  ideas 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  that  there  would  thes 
be  an  end  of  the  influetKse,  that  they  have  exercised 
in  these  provinces  from  time  immemorial,  an  iofla- 
ence  immense,  as  well  on  account  of  the  extremely 
religious  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  number  of  this  same  clergy. 
There  is  not  a  single  Basque  TiNagOr  ss  onimpor- 
tant  Ks  one  may  suppose  it,  that  is  not  served  by  a 
number  of  eoclesiastics,  thrioe  as  great  as  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  parish  require.  Thus  erery 
vicar  finds  himself  a  powerful  abb6,  having  niider 
command,  four,  six,  eight,  oft^n  even  twelve  other 
ecclesiastics,  all  natives  of  the  boron^  thai  they 
supply,  and  ril  alike  ohosea  by  popular  sofrage. 
Connected  by  the  ties  of  personal  interest  with  the 
numerous  convents,  (there  is  one  of  them  in  the 
smallest  borough,)  these  priests  compose,  with  the 
monks  and  the  richest  fimulies  of  their  cofflBooet 
a  kind  of  all-powerful  Tillage  aristocracy.    Seeiog 
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themaeWes  threatened,  the  one  in  their  influence, 
ud  the  other  in  their  very  existence,  and  more- 
over, the  masses  foreseeing,  that  the  new  liberty 
impoaed  by  the  Constitutionalists  coald  never  equal 
that  which  they  already  enjoyed,  the  whole  country 
KTolted.  Thence,  that  almost  onanimoos  insur- 
rection, because  the  interests  of  the  poor  peasant 
were  equally  involved  with  those  of  the  priests,  the 
monks,  the  influential  gentlemen,  and,  lastly,  with 
those  of  the  numerous  phalanx  of  smugglers,  ao- 
eastomed  to  see  in  these  provinces  a  kind  of  neu- 
tral ground,  that  offered  them  all  kinds  of  facilities 
for  their  lucrative  trade  with  the  Castilles.  The 
owners  of  the  iron-mines,  and  the  merchants  of 
Bilbao  and  Saint  Sebastian  were  the  only  oppo- 
Dents;  the  latter,  to  procure  the  opening  of  the 
ports  of  these  cities  to  vessels,  arriving  from  the 
coiooies,  the  latter,  in  hope  of  seeing  removed  as 
far  as  the  Fyrenees  a  fiscal  frontier  that  hindered 
the  sale  of  their  iron  ;  both,  in  short,  thinking  the 
source  of  their  riches  better  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitotioD  than  by  the  fueros,  took  part  with  the 
Uinstinos. 

I  will  conclude  by  giving  you  the  burthen  of 
the  war  song  of  the  bands  of  the  Vicar  Gorostidi, 
in  insarrection  against  the  Constitutional  regime,  in 
1^23.  The  liberals  called  the  Basque,  insurgents 
thieves,  the  latter  reply  to  them ; 

Somos  yolontarios, 
Ho  somos  lad  rones; 
Somos  defcnsores 
De  la  religioD. 

Fueni  la  rnilicta,  si, 
Viva  la  nacion  ! 
Y  muera  eternamente 
La  constitucion. 

**  We  are  volunteers ; — We  are  not  thieves ; — Wg 
are  the  defenders  of  religion.  Turn  the  National 
Guard  out.  Long  live  the  nation ! — And  death  for- 
ever  to  the  Constitution." 

This  word  volunteers^  opposed  to  that  of  the 
National  (ruard,  by  the  side  of  the  anathema 
hurled  against  the  Constitution,  and,  lastly,  the 
religious  declaration  contained  in  the  first  verse 
explain  wonderfully  well  the  ideas  that  animated 
the  Basques  in  18:23|  and  again,  quite  recently  ;  for 
the  same  interests,  and  the  same  passions  were  in 
play  at  both  these  epochs. 


ICE  MOUNTAIN  OF  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  VA. 

BY  O.  B.  H4TDKN. 

"  A  mountain  possessing  a  temperature  so  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  canses,  as  to  permanently 
preserve  ice,  within  a  few  inches  of  its  surface, 
unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or 
the  diurnal  variations  of  temperature,  was  too  sin- 
gular and  striking  a  phenomenon,  not  to  have  early 
attracted  observation.  The  Ice  Mountain  has  hence 
received  frequent  notice,  but  of  so  tndefiaite  and 


frequently  exaggerated  a  character,  as  to  fail  to 
produce  a  general  belief  in  its  existence,  or  to 
secure  it  that  interest  which  this  rare  curiosity  so 
richly  .merits.  The  Ice  Mountain  is  one  of  the 
subordinate  ridges  of  the  Cacasson  Mountains,  and 
is  a  continnation  of  the  North  River  Mountain ; 
the  latter  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones,  and  con- 
stitutes the  western  portion  of  an  anticlinal  axis, 
which  at  its  commencement,  many  miles  south  of 
the  Ice  Mountain,  is  low  and  symmetrical.  As 
this  axis  proceeds  north  it  becomes  more  developed, 
and  loses  its  symmetry,  the  rocks  on  the  western 
side  having  a  much  greater  inclination  than  the 
corresponding  ones  on  the  eastern.  This  inclina^ 
tion  of  the  rocks,  constitating  the  western  side  of 
the  axis,  rapidly  increases  with  its  development, 
until  they  become  perpendicular,  and  form  a  dis- 
tinct ridge,  which  in  its  continnation  forms  the  lee 
Mountain.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  forming  a  mural  precipice,  whose 
cragged  summits,  split  and  rent,  shoot  suddenly  up 
into  sharp  turreted  spires,  or  jagged  pinnacles,  re- 
sembling the  battlements  of  a  Gothic  castle,  or  the 
minarets  of  a  mosque.  At  other  times,  losing  this 
wildness,  it  is  as  remarkable  for  its  singular  sym- 
metry, as  before  for  its  fantastio  irregularity.  StiU 
retaining  its  precipitoosness,  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet ;  its  uniform  summit,  and 
rode  massive  symmetry,  its  steep  rocky  sides,  de- 
void of  vegetation,  save  where  some  stinted  pine 
has-  **  cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock,"  all  combine 
to  give  it  the  character  of  a  huge  Cyclopean  wall. 
Thia  singular  structure  has  been  thus  minutely  de- 
scribed, both. from  the  unique  and  imposing  scenery 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  from  the  connexion  it  is 
supposed  to  have  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  Ice 
Mountain.  At  the  Ice  Mountain,  the '  steepness 
and  walled  structure  ave  retained,  and  the  mountain 
forms  an  abutment,  or  support  to  an  enormous  glacis, 
or  bank  of  rocks,  which  is  thrown  up  against  it  on 
its  western  side.  The  following  section,  withont 
pretending  to  topographical  aooaraoy,  will  show  the 
structure  of  the  mountain  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  talus  heap  containing  the  ice. 


This  natural  glacis  lies  along  the  direction  of  tke 
mountain,  reaching  high  up  towards  its  summit,  and 
extending  laterally  several  hundred  feet  from  its 
base ;  the  debris  consists  of  fragments  of  sandstone, 
varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  in 
diameter,  loosely  heaped  together,  and  from  their 
irregular  angular  shape  generally  separated  by 
large  interstices.  The  main  ridge  seen  in  the  sec- 
tion is  known,  as  the  Ice  Moontain,  though  it  is 
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only  in  the  intersthifti  cavities  of  the  talas*  that  the 
ioe  is  formed  and  preserred. 

^'  The  Ice  Mountain  was  visited  by  the  writer  in 
the  samroer  of  1838,  %  season  memorable^in  the 
annals  of  western  Virginia  for  its  long  and  dis- 
tressing droaght,  so  fatal  to  the  crops.  The  heat 
of  this  season,  though  unparalleled  in  that  region 
for  duration  and  intensity,  but  slightly  a0ected  the 
temperature  of  the  Ice  Mountain,  as  ice  was  found 
in  great  abundance  by  the  writer,  by  removing  the 
rocks  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  A  thermome- 
ter on  being  introduced  into  one  of  the  cavities  be- 
tween the  rocks,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  air 
without  being  in  contact  with  the  rock,  rapidly 
sunk  to  below  40°,  and  would  doubtless  have  been 
atill  further  depressed  had  it  been  permitted  to  re- 
main. The  general  low  temperature  of  the  rocks 
was  evinced  by  the  moisture  which  either  bedewed 
their  surface,  or  trickled  from  their  sides ;  the  re- 
sult of  the  condensation  of  the  atmospberio  vapor 
by  the  low  temperature  of  the  rocks,  although  at 
the  time,  the  dew  point  most  have  been  extremely 
low.  During  the  previous  winter,  the  rocks  had 
been  removed  from  a  portion  of  the  heap,  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  cavity  thus 
formed  filled  with  snow,  and  loosely  covered  with 
planks,  but  so  slightly  that  the  snow  could  be  seen 
through  the  crevices  of  the  covering ;  but  though 
80  imperfectly  protected  from  atmospheric  agencies, 
the  snow  exhibited  not  the  slightest  traces  of  the 
heat  of  the  past  summer,  and  was  as  dry,  friable 
and  crystalline,  as  if  new  fallen.  The  dairy  men- 
tioned by  Kerchival,*  has  three  of  its  sides  sur- 
rounded by  the  heap  of  rock,  ftnd  hence  partakes 
of  the  low  temperature  of  the  mass.  The  sides  of 
the  dairy  were  not  however,  as  in  ordinary  seasons, 
encmsted  with  ice,  nor  were  icicles  pendent  from 
its  roof,  but  its  temperature  was  still  sufficiently 
low  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  a  dairy  and  re- 
frigerator. The  temperature  of  the  spring,  which 
issues  from  the  base  of  the  talus,  is  onafifected  by 
the  temperature  ofttbe  overlying  mass,  and,  though 
xepnted  to  be  but  slightly  above  the  freezing  point, 
is  in  reality  but  one  degree  lower  than  the  springs 
of  the  vicinity,  and  no  lower  than  some  others  in 
the  same  county,  which  vary  from  51®  to  52^. 
The  scene,  as  viewed  from  the  base  of  the  moun* 
tain,  was  as  interesting  as  paradoxical.  On  oq^e 
hand  was  the  North  River  converted  into  a  stag- 
nant pool,  its  indurated  bottom  exposed  at  short  in-' 
tervals — ^the  drooping  foliage  of  the  forest,  the 
bHghted  grain,  tinged  not  with  autumn's  golden 
yellow,  but  a  sickly  hue,  denoting  that  it  had  pre* 
maturely  fallen  into  "  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf*' — 
all  too  plainly  indicating  the  long  continued  action 
of  summer's  heat.  On  the  other  hand  was  a  mass 
of  rocks  below  the  freezing  point,  enclosing  in  its 
cavities  snow  and  ice,  while  the  spectator  himself 
enjoyed  an  atmosphere  whose  bland,  spring-like 
•  Kaiciuvsl's  EUtoiy  of  the  Valley  of  Viiginia. 


softness  formed  an  agreeable  contiast  to  the  di»- 
tressing  hot  one,  (06^,)*  Un  which  it  had  a  few 
minutes  before  been  exchanged. 

'*  Having  thus  given  a  detailed  descriptioD  of 
the  Ice  Mountain,  it  may  not  be  nniDterestiDg 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  give  it  a  tem- 
perature so  singularly  independent  of  all  those  in- 
fluences which  osually  determine  the  tempentoreof 
terrestrial  bodies, — a  temperature  upon  which  the 
summer's  heat,  neither  in  ordinary,  nor  in  unnsually 
long,  and  intensely  hot  seasons,  exerts  the  sl^hteit 
influence.  The  solution,  I  conceive,  is  to  he  found 
in  the  large  and  unusual  collection  of  rocks,  which 
from  tbeit  porous  boroogenooas  textore  are  ex- 
tremely poor  conductors  of  heat.  By  reference  to 
the  description  and  section,  it  wiU  be  sees  that  on 
one  side  is  the  mountain,  consisting  of  a  massive 
wall  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  heaped 
up  against  this  as  an  abutment,  a  mass  of  rocks 
containing  several  thousand  cubic  feet.  As  the 
mountain  has  a  general  direction  from  N.  £.  to 
S.  W.,  the  talus  heap  containing  the  ice  hu  a  N. 
W.  exposure.  The  cavernous  nature  of  this  heap 
would  admit  the  free  entrance  of  atmospberic  wa- 
ters, which  during  the  winter  would  form  ice  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass.  The  ice  thus  sitoated  wonki 
be  protected  from  external  heat  by  the  sorrouDdiog 
rocks,  as  ice  in  a  refrigerator  is  isolated  and  pro- 
tected from  the  external  temperature,  by  the  noo- 
conducting  sides  of  the  refrigerator.  The  Ice 
Mountain  only  requires  for  the  explanation  of  its 
phenomenon,  the  application  of  the  familiar  princi- 
ple upon  which  is  constructed  the  common  refrige- 
rator, which  temporarily  eflTects  what  the  lee  Moon- 
tain  permanently  does — a  temperature  independent 
■«f  external  causes.  The  Ice  Mountain  is  in  facta 
huge  sandstone  refrigerator,  whoso  increased  and 
unusual  efiects,  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  re- 
frigerator, are  due  to  the  increased  and  sDosoai 
collection  of  poor  conducting  materiab  which  fonns 
its  sides. 

'*  Similar,  though  inferior  accumulations  to  that  of 
the  Ice  Mountain,  from  geological  causes,  frequently 
occur  in  Hampshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
Observation  showed  them  in  every  instance  to  have 
a  temperature  far  below  that  of  the  atraospheie. 
That  this  low  temperature  is  permanent  is  proved, 
by  the  universal  custom  of  individuals  residing  in 
their  vicinity  so  constructing  their  dairies,  that 
three  of  their  sides  are  enclosed  by  the  rocks,  is 
the  same  manner  as  the  one  already  described  at 
the  Ice  Mountain.  Even '  a  thin  layer  of  poor  coo- 
dnoting  materials  afford&a  much  greater  protection, 
than  would  be  anticipated  by  those  whoee  attentiuo 
has  not  been  given  to  the  subject.  The  meas> 
resorted  to  by  the  shepherds  of  Mount  £toSt  ^^ 
supplying  their  flocks  with  water,  exhibits  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  a  bad  conductor.    The  sfaep- 

•  The  tcmpeiStare  a  few  momenta  before  sKtsdias  ^ 
moonuin,  at  2^  P.  M .,  wes  96"*  ia  ths  shads. 
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lierds  daring  the  winter,  coTer  the  soow  with  a 
layer  of  volcanic  aand  and  ashes,  a  few  inches  in 
thiciiness,  which  protects  it  from  the  son,  and  pre- 
serres  it  throoghout  the  sammer,  thus  affording 
Uiem  an  ahandaot  supply  of  water  for  their  flocks, 
where  it  coold  he  obtained  from  no  other  soarce. 

"  A  still  more  interesting  and  striking  proof  of  the 
perfect  iaolation  from  external  canses,  bj  a  poor 
coodaeting  covering,  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  a 
Isrge  glacier  of  ice  and  snow  was  overflowed  by  a 
stream  of  hot  lava  from  Mount  Etna,  without  be- 
ing destroyed.*  The  ice  thus  covered  by  the  lava, 
was  protected  by  it  frpm  the  summer's  heat,  and 
eoDtiooes  thus  preserved  to  the  present  day.  This 
ean  osly  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  lower 
portion  of  the  lava  current,  immediately  upon  its 
cootact  with  the  ice,  was  reduced  to  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  glacier,  and  that  this  reduced  stratum, 
from  its  imperfect  power  of  conducting  heat,  pro- 
tected the  ice  from  the  hot  lava  above.  Whatever 
may  be  the  explanation  of  it,  or  however  paiadoxi- 
eai  it  may  appear,  the  fact  is  attested  by  too  high 
authorities  to  be  doubted.  Public  attention  was 
iint  eaIled«to  this  interesting  fact  in  1826,  when 
the  discovery  was  made  by  Signer  Gemmellaro,  in 
seaiehing  after  ice.  It  has  been  subsequently  exr 
amioed  by  Lyell  and  other  distinguished  geologists, 
who  confirm  the  report  of  Signer  Gemmellaro. 
Excavations  made  for  removing  the  ice  have  ex- 
posed the  lava  for  several  yards,  overlying  the  gla^ 
eier,  and  so  superimposed,  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  lava  and  glacier  can  only  be  accounted  for 
^J  supposing  that  the  latter  was  overflowed  by  the 
former  in  a  melted  state.  Monte  Testaceo  may  be 
instanced  as  presenting  a  phenomenon  more  strictly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Ice  Mountain,  and  lb 
affording  a  happy  illostration  of  the  principle  so 
fieqaendy  alluded  to.  Monte  Testaceo  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  suburban  riomi  of  Rome,  tt  is 
merejy  a  large  mound,  composed  of  fragments  of 
earthenware  vases  and  urns,  and  is  supposed  to 
SKirk  the  site  of  an  extensive  ancient  pottery. 
This  accumulation  of  bad  conducting  materials 
preserves  a  nniibrm  temperature,  many  degrees 
below  the  main  temperature  of  Rome,  and,  on  this 
sccoant,  artificial  cavities  >formed  by  digging  in  the 
Bides  of  the  mound  are  nsed  as  wine  vaults.  In 
J°ly,  1773,  Professor  Pictet  found  by  observation 
the  temperature  of  one  of  the  caves  to  be  44°, 
vhile  that  of  the  external  atmosphere  was  76®.t 
If  this  comparatively  small  accumulation  produces 
so  great  a  depression  in  Rome,  where  the  mean 
temperature  is  60^,  it  can  be  readily  conceived  that 
the  still  greater  accumulation  at  the  lee  Mountain 
wonld  reduce  the  temperature  to  32°,  in  a  climate 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  hut  52^  or  63°.t 

*Ut\V9  Principles  of  Geology,  London  edition,  Vol  II. 
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I  Deduced  fiom  observations  ofi  the  temperature  of  the 
•p/iagi  of  that  n^uKL 


^  In  endeavoring  to  explain  the  lowlemperature  of 
the  Ice  Mountain,  the  effect  resulting  from  the  bad 
conducting  nature  of  tlie  mass,  and  its  protection 
by  sin^ilar  materials  on  alt  mde»  except  the  N.  W., 
have  alone  been  considered.  The  nature  of  the 
rocks  as  absorbents  of  heat  should  also  be  esti- 
mated, as  from  their  dull  white  color,  most  of  the 
heat  would  be  reflected,  leaving  but  a  small  portion 
to  he  absorbed.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  air  immediately  in  contact  with  the  ioo 
would  be,  from  its  lower  temperature,  specifically 
heavier  than  the  external  atmosphere,  except  in 
midwinter,  and  coold  only  be  replaced  by  an  atmos- 
phere heavier  than  itself,  and  therefore  colder.  It 
hence  follows  that  the  ice  coold  only  be  affeeted  by 
the  hot  air  of  suoamer,  so  far  as  its  heat  is  coo- 
ducted  by  the  surrounding  rocks,  which,  as  will 
appear  from  the  foregoing  explanations,  most  be 
very  inconsiderable.'^^JFVom  SiUiman's  Journal, 
July,  1843. 


RHODODAPHNE. 

Ma.  EniToa  :•— In  looking  into  your  last  number, 
I  have  been  a  little  amused  to  see  the  gallantry, 
with  which  your  correspondent  H.  endeavors  to 
maintain  the  position  (or  supposition)  which  he  had 
rather  nnadvisably  assumed  in  your  previous  one,  in 
ascribing  the  authorship  of  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Rhododaphne  to  his  friend  Richard  Dabney,  of  Lou- 
isa, the  author  of  aamall  volume  of  poems,  published 
in  1816.  He  tells  ns,  indeed,  that  "  a  highly  res- 
pected and  intelligent  correspondent"  has  adduced 
some  '*  plausible  evidence  that  he  was  mistdten  on 
this  point,  and  acknowledges  that  his  faith  in  it  has 
been  somewhat  shaken ;"  yet,  he  says,  with  great 
naivete,  *'  I  still  cling  to  the  fond  and  possibly  de- 
lusive thought,  that  it  might  have  been  and  realty 
was  the  genuine  creation  of  that  unfortunate  and 
ill-fated  child  of  genius."  Now  I  should  really  be 
glad  to  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion  if  I  could — 
for  I,  too,  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of 
polite  letters  in  our  state ;  but  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  evidence,  which  his  correspondent  has  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  Dabney  was  not  the  author  of 
Rhododapne,  strikes  me  as  rather  more  than  "plau- 
sible," and  indeed  as  quite  conclusive — at  lea&t 
while  there  is  none,  or  next  to  none,  on  H.*s  side — 
for,  bear  in  mind,  the  onus  probandi  is  on  him. 
He  is  to  prove  that  his  friend  was  the  author. 
How  does  he  undertake  to  prove  the  point  ?  He 
says  first,  that  "  the  poem  was  generally  ascribed 
to  him,  on  its  first  appearance ;"  ('*  generally" — 
that  is,  **in  the  reading  and  literary  circles"  of 
Richmond.)  But  on  what  ground  1  On  none  that 
he  states !  And  does  the  ascription,  then ,  prove  itself? 
Did  Dabney  authorize  or  sanction  it  ?  No — for  II. 
tells  us  his  **  impression  is  that  he  had  leA  town 
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when  the  poem  came  oot,^*  and  "  he  does  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject.'^  Who  then  started  the  idea!  Was  it  H. 
himself  t  No— for  he  only  heard  it ;  but  who  it  was, 
he  does  not  say.  We  have  nothing  then  here, 
upon  which  to  raise  even  the  shadow  of  a  presump- 
tion. But,  secondly,  H.  thinks  that  the  internal 
evidence  supports  his  supposition.  But  how  s6  ? 
The  piece  is  certainly  of  a  far  higher  and  finer 
flight  of  wing,  than  Dabney^s  Pegasus  had  ever 
displayed  in  any  former  excursion.  Indeed  H. 
acknowledges  this ;  but  then  he  says :  "  There  is 
a  curious  resemblance  in  several  particulars  be- 
tween the  acknowledged  poems^*  of  D.,  '*  and  the 
anonymous  Rhododaphne."  Indeed!  This  is  a 
question  of  taste,  and  I  am  sorry  to  differ  upon  it 
with  so  wise  a  critic ;  but  what  are  these  "  several 
particulars  V  Why,  first  <*  the  same  delicate  dis- 
crimination  distinguishes  the  notes  in  both  produc- 
tions." This  is  strange,  for  the  notes  in  Dabney's 
Poems  are  almost  entirely  mere  references  to  a 
few  Greek  authors — (chiefly  in  DalzeFs  Analecta) 
and  certainly  do  not  show,  or  even  pretend  to  show, 
any  ^  discrimination"  at  all.  But,  "  there  is  the 
same  ardent  and  passionate  devotion  to  the  fair 
sex."  Not  exactly,  for  D.  is  rather  cool  and  cir- 
cumspect in  his  service ;  but  at  any  rate  falls  far 
below  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  warmth  and 
glow  of  his  earnest  and  enthusiastic  idolatry.  It 
is,  besides,  a  common  quality,  and  belongs,  of  course, 
to  all  poets.  But  '^  there  is  the  saHie  purity  of 
thought  and  diction."  True — something  like  it, 
but  with  a  vast  dispanty  in  point  of  fervor,  fancy, 
and  finish : — "  and  sometimes  almost  an  exact  iden- 
tity of  language,"  This  is  more  than  I  can  see ; 
and  H.  has  given  us  only  one  sample,  which,  he 
must  allow  me  to  say,  does  not  sustain  his  asser- 
tion ;  and,  I  think,  rather  weakens  his  point.  It  is 
true  the  line  in  Dabney's  Poems, 

"  Aftd  spoil  the  hyatintha  of  thy  A^tr/* 

is  somewhat  like  th^  passage  in  Rhododaphne, 

"  Soft  glossy  Tiair 
Shadowed  his  forehead,  snowy  fair, 
With  many  a  hyacinthine  cluster; " 

yet,  this  resemblance,  at  most,  would  only  indicate 
a  common  classical  source.  But,  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears that  Dabney  borrowed  his  thought,  as  he  tells 
us  himself  in  a  note,  from  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
has 

**  The  fragrant  hyacinths  of  A^gga**  hair" 
while  the  author  of  Rhododaphne  has  evidently  bor- 
rowed his  idea  from  Milton,  (in  his  description  of 
Adam,) 

"  And  hycuinihine  locks. 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock,  manly  hung 
Chigt'ring:' 

Now,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  same  writer 
would  have  borrowed  the  same  thought  from  two 
difierent  authors,  and  acknowledge  his  obligation 


pie,  then,  as  far  as  it  goes,  actually  makes  against 
H.'s  conclusion.  Thus,  we  have  no  proof,  what- 
ever, to  show  that  Daboey  was  the  author  of  Rho- 
dodaphne. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.*8  correspondent  proves 
clearly  that  he  was  not ;  for  he  tells  us  that  he 
was  intimate  with  Dabney,  and  that  the  poet  told 
him  more  than  once,  "  that  he  was  not  the  aothor 
of  Rhododaphne."  Surely  this  **  disclaimer"  most 
settle  the  question.  But  no — for  says  H.,  Dabney 
might  have  wished  tu  preserve  his  **  incognito."^ 
Yes — ^if  he  had  had  any  incognito  to  preserve; 
but  tfaia  is  what  H.  has  not  yet  shown.  But  forther, 
H.'s  correspondent  says  that  Matthew  Carey,  (the 
publisher,)  was  written  l;o  after  the  poet's  death, 
and  answered :  *'  Rhododaphne  was  an  English  pro- 
ductioUf  as  my  son  informs  me.  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten it."  This,  then,  clinches  D.'s  diBclaimer. 
But  '*  no,"  says  H.,  very  pleasantly,  (detemioed 
not  to  be  satisfied)  *'  Mr.  C  .*s  remark  is  too  vagtie 
and  indefinite  to  be  conclosive  on  a  point  so  impor- 
tant." "  Vague  and  indefinite !"  Why,  it  strikes 
me  as  altogether  clear  and  explicit.  Mr.  C,  in- 
deed, had  quite  forgotten  the  poem ;  ^t  his  son 
remembered  it,  and  remembered  that  it  was  an  En- 
glish production — for  he  knew,  I  suppose,  that  he 
had  republished  it  from  an  English  copy.  Bat 
says  H.-«-8till  indomitable — **  his  son  might  doabt- 
less  have  been  informed  that  Rhododaphne  was  ao 
English  production,  and  it  is  even  probable  (thougb 
not  so  stated)  that  the  work  was  first  published  in 
England;  and  yet  it  might  have  been  actoally 
written  in  Virginia."  Yea— ii  might  have  ben; 
but  was  it  \  And  what  motive  could  Dabney  bare 
had  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  publish  the 
#ork  in  Enghmd ;  and  could  he,  and  did  he  do  it! 
H.  however,  does  not  attempt  to  prove  this;  bat 
rather  seems  inclined  to  maintain  that  it  was  not 
published  in  England.  YetrSUttly  Matthew  Ca- 
rey *s  son  ought  to  know,  and  he  teHs  us  that  ff  was. 
But  says  H.  (still  doubting.)  "  It  is  somawhac  re- 
markable, that  if  this  gem  of  sparkling  beauty  w 
really  the  offspring  of  British  genius,  and  first  sa« 
tlte  light  in  that  land  of  poetry  and  taste,  it  shoali 
nevertheless,  have  almost  entirely  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  British  critics  and  reviewers."  Bat  is  it 
so  very  remarkable  1  Is  not  British  literature  a  per- 
fect ocean  ;  and  does  not  the  poet  say : 

•*  Full  many  a  gem.  of  pwrest  ray  aertne 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  onon  bear:" 

and  is  it  so  wonderful,  then,  that  one  of  them  ahould 
have  escaped  the  carping  critics  who  wcreoai 
fishing  in  their  small  shallops,  along  the  abore? 
But  is  it  ceruin  that  this  "gem  of  sparkling  beaoty 
did  escape  the  notice  of  all  the  reviewers  t  Indis- 
putably—for  H.  says,  "  I  am  informed  on  on- 
doubted  authority,  that  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  literati  of  the  north  was  ^^' 
cially  invoked  to  the  rare  meriu  and  beauties  of 


to  one  of  them,  and  not  to  the  other.    The  exam-  Rhododaphne,  after  the  publicalion  in  this  Booitry ; 
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and  that  they  bad  neither  seen  any  reference  to  it  in 
the  numerous  English  magazines  which  reached 
them, — nor,  indeed,  had  ever  heard  of  its  exis- 
teoce/'    This  is  surprising,  yet  it  does  not  quite 
prove  that  it  might  not  hare  been  written,  and  pub- 
lished, and  even  reviewed,  in  England  notwith- 
BUnding.     But,  luckily  enough,  I  hare  some  proof 
that  it  "  really  was"  published  and  reviewed  there ; 
for  I  find  in  *'  the  Athenieum,  or  spirit  of  the  English 
Magazines,*^  published  at  Boston,  (among  some  of 
those  Northern  "  literati,")  an  article  with  the  title 
"  Rhododaphne,  or  the  Thessalian  Spell.    A  Poem 
3  wis.    From  La  Belle  Assembled,  Maroh  1818." 
(See  Tol.  3rd.  p.  176)  which  purports  to  be  a  notice 
or  review  of  the  work — and  is  a  very  flattering  one 
indeed.    Moreover,  I  find,  in  this  notice  or  review, 
a  sort  of  glance  at  the  author  of  the  poem  in  the 
following  words :  "  The  author  has  thought  proper 
to  envelope  himself  in  an  anonymous  mantle;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  disguise  his  peculiar 
sweetness,  elegance  of  style,  and  real  erudition ; 
as  he  wishes,  however,  to  screen  his  brightness 
behind  a  cloud,  we  will  not  give  even  our  conjee* 
tores  to  thvpublic ;  fully  aware  that  those  who  have 
read  bis  former  works  with  the  same  attention  and 
admiration  that  we  have,  will  easily  discover  his 
nombers  in  Rhododaphne  ;  which  is  one  of  those 
^ioating  poems  that  really  casts  a  spell  over  the 
whole  mind ;  and  with  which  no  reader  of  taste 
^  be  satisfied  by  only  giving  it  a  single  perusal." 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  author  was  well  known 
io  London ;  though  it  seems  his  name  has  not  yet 
transpired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  has 
not  been  uttered  in  the  *'  reading  and  literary  cir- 
cles'* of  Richmond. 

Bat  how  does  it  happen,  then,  that  Thomro 
Roecoe  has  ''  assigned  a  conspicuous  place  to  this 
beantiful  production"  in  his  ♦*  Specimens  of  Ame- 
rican Poets  ?"  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  He 
Itas  qpt  even  mentioned  it  in  his  book. 

After  this,  your  correspondent  H.  ^ay  continue 
to  indulge  "  the  fond  and  possibly  delusive  thought 
that"  Rhododaphne  ^*  might  have  beetC^ — ^but,  I 
think,  be  will  hardly  oont^d  any  longer  that  **  it 
rtally  was^'* — ^wxitten  by  his  gifted  but  **  unfortu- 
nate" friend.  A  Reader. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  SLUGGISH. 

Looe  this  day  lottering^'twill  be  the  same  alory 
To-DBorrow,  and  the  next  day  more  dHatory  i 
The  indeciaion  brings  its  own  delays. 
And  daya  an  lost  lamenting  over  days. 
Are  ]Poa  in  earnest  ?  Seize  this  very  minute — 
What  yon  can  do,  or  dream  you  can,  begin  it; 
Boldaeaa  has  genius,  power  and  magic  in  it. 
^T  sfigSfe*  and  then  the  mind  gfowa  heated^ 
Bagii  it,  and  the  work  will  be  completed  \'~Ooeth$, 


LOVE'S  LAST  WORK. 

BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  EAME8. 

**  Mightier  thou  art,  and  ever  wert, 
O,  Lore— than  Death !" 

I. 

A  aoft  Italian  sunset  its  rich  warm  purple  spread— 
Blending  its  royal  rays,  with  huen  of  gold  and  ruby  red  : 
A  stilt  and  shining  lake,  beneath,  mirror'd  each  pasaingdie. 
Which  in  ita  aon-bom  glory  Isy,  bright  as  the  bending  sky. 

XI. 

Serenely  radiant  and  fair,  that  Southern  sunset  p1ay*d 
Around  a  Cottage  Home,  which  atood,  in  a  green,  luxuriant 

glade- 
Filling  the  glossy  chesnut  stems,  with  reins  of  tender  light. 
And  flinging,  o'er  the  olive  leaf,  a  veil  more  silvery  bright. 

III. 

But  its  parting  glow  fell  loveliest,  where  a  starry  jasmine 

wound. 
With  the  myrtle  and  rose-laurel,  an  open  casement  round ;    * 
Through  which  the  citron-odors  and  lime-tree's  fragrance 

atole, 
And  a  nightingale  made  music,  to  charm  the  pensire  soul. 

IV. 

But  unheeded  fell  the  sunlight,  thro*  the  rich  and  bow*ry 

gloom. 
Unheeded  strayed  sweet  scents  and  sounds,  through  the 

Dying  Paintefa  room. 
Upon  his  silken  couch  he  lay,  but  his  thoughts  were  all  of 

her. 
Who  had  been  the  starlight  of  his  dreams,  his  boyhood's 

worshipper. 

V. 

Long  did  his  dark,  adoring  eye,  rest  on  her  lovely  face, 
As  tho'  to  grave  upon  his  soul,  each  fair  and  faultless  grace. 
He  spoke  at  laat, — and  low,  and  deep,  yet  mvlting  was  the 

tone, 
That  thrilVd  the  listening  eat  of  her,  who  wateh*d  him  there 

alone. 

"  The  Spirit  of  my  Art— 
The  high— the  beautiful,  the  God-like  spirit — 

Visits  once  more  my  heart,  « 

Its  last,  last  crown  of  triumph  to  inherit ! 
Come  hither,  love,  this  parting  work  shall  be 

Worthy  my  jikill, — and  thee. 

*'  And  thou— stand  as  thou  art — 
Just  lay  that  aofl-braid,  from  thy  snowy  forehead, 

Afld  /,  ere  I  depart, 
Will  paint  snch  loveliness,  as  ne*er  was  borrow*d 
From  Raphael's  Mary,— so  divinely  fair. 

Thou  standest,  half-drooping  there  I 

**  Yes !  thou  art  wondrous  fair — 
Not  the  rich,  radiant  beauty,  that  I  found  thee — 

But  a  loveliness  more  rare — 
R<?finM  and  chasten'd,  floateth  soft  around  thee — 
Tby  cheek  is  pale,  and  thy  pure,  pure  brow 

Showeth  the  bine  veins  now ! 

"  But  haw  serenely  bright 
The  dear  work  grows,  beneath  my  quiv'ring  fingers; — 

See !  X  have  caught  the  light — 
The  spiritoal  lights  thM  in  thy  bine  eye  linger«-~ 
And  given,  to  thoae  curv'd  lips,  the  tendemesa 

Born  of  thy  love's  excess. 
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*'  But  how  much  dwells  unseen, 
My  blessed,  blessed  one  !  O,  nought  can  ever 

Show  forth  what  thou  hast  been, 
Through  all  the  changes  of  *  Life's  fitful  fever  '.-^ 
Unto  ray  heart,  thy  deep,  devoted  love 

Hath  been  all  gifta  above ! 

«*  For  all  thy  gentle  cares — 
Thy  patient  ministry,  through  long  hoara  of  sickness- 

For  thy  watchings,  and  thy  prayers-* 
Thy  hopeful  spirit,  raia'd  to  aid  my  weakness— 
For  thy  youth,  thy  bloom,  made  offerings  unto  me-* 

For  aU,  again  i  bless  thee  ! 

"Now  lay  my  weary  head, — 
For  the  last  tinu^  upon  thy  faithful  bosom. 

O,  weep  not  thus,  belov'd  I 
Yet,  yet  a  little  while,  my  drpoping  blossom, 
And  thou  sbalt  fill  that  vacant  place  by  me — 

Under  yon  spreading  tree ! 

"  And  let  thU  comfort  thee, 
That  our  SouW  hove  is  not  of  things  that  perish ; 

It  will  immortal  be 
And  holy,  as  the  Faith  our  spii^its  cherish. — 
We  shall  *  o'eraweep  the  grave,'  again  to  dwell 

Beside  i>ach  other—love — ^farewell !" 
Jtdy,  1843. 


VIRGINIA  ANTIQUITIES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Mbssknobr  : 

Dear  Sir. — ^I  have,  in  a  desultory  way,  made 
some  small  Virginia  antiquarian  and  historical 
collections,  which  I  sbonld  be  {leased  to  see  pre- 
served in  the  colamns  of  yonr  periodical.  The 
contributions  of  this  sort,  which  any  one  person, 
(whose  means  of  research  are  as  limited  as  mine,) 
can  make,  can  hardly,  of  themselves,  be  very  ex- 
tensive, or  valuable.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
there  are  a  good  many  persons  in  Virginia,  who, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  indulge  in  a  taste  of 
this  kind.  Now,  if  each  of  these  will  communi- 
cate to  the  public  the  fruits  of  his  inquiry,  the  ag- 
gregate might  make  ap  a  large  and  opulent  stock 
of  curious  and  important  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  state.  The  field  is  wide  and  interesting, 
and  too  much  neglected.  There  are  precious 
manuscripts,  that  ought  to  be  snatched  fr^pi  the 
vortex  of  oblivion ;  there  are  local  traditions  and 
legends,  and  personal  reminiscenses  which,  unless 
soon  rescued,  may  perish,  and  be  forgotten.  There 
is  in  Virginia  no  historical  society,  whose  archives 
would  be  the  proper  repository  of  such  materials.* 
Individual  efforts  alone  can  be  looked  to  in  this 
behalf.  Manuscripts  and  documents  might,  bow- 
ever,  be  deposited  for  preservation  in  the  several 
libraries  of  the  state,  of  the  university,  and  of  the 
colleges.  It  is  necessary  to  winnow  from  all  the 
mnsty  old  manuscripts  reposing  in  the  cloeets,  the 
chests  and  drawers,  and  desks  of  Virginia,  such 

*  There  was  an  historical  society  in  Virginia.  Could  it 
-"^*  be  revived  and  soatained  T— JBdL 


as  are  of  a  real  value.  Thus  winnowed  and  filed 
away,  some  of  the  more  valuable  might  deserve  to 
be  published,  in  extenso.  From  others,  extracts 
mi^ht  be  made ;  while  the  remainder  would  afford, 
at  all  times,  to  the  student,  the  antiquary,  or  the 
historian,  an  ample  store  of  useful  information. 
As  Virginia  traces  back  the  thread  of  her  history 
only  about  337  years  to  the  first  settlntnent  at 
Jamestown,  the  term,  '^Virginia  antiquities,^  sooods 
like  a  solecism,  and  may  excite  a  smile  in  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  the  word  to 
the  monuments  of  the  old  hemisphere,  Gothic 
churches,  mouldering  feudal  towers,  or  classic  mar- 
ble ruins.  But,  in  this  world,  every  thing  is  reck- 
oned by  comparison.  Thus,  there  is  a  compara- 
tive antiquity,  so  to  speak,  even  here  in  Virginia. 
Accordingly,  Richard  Bland,  the  distinguished 
revolutionary  patriot,  who  died  65  years  ago,  was, 
on  account  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  early 
laws  and  history  6f  the  colony,  styled  **  the  Vir- 
ginia antiquary.'* 

Although  Mr.  Jefler8on,in  I78I,  said,  that ''the 
genius  of  architecture  had  shed  its  maledictioos 
over  the  land,'*  yet  there  are  old  hoos^  in  Virgi- 
nia, which,  whatever  may  be  their  arehiteetonl 
merits,  may  command  attention,  as  being  associated 
with  the  memory  of  great  men,  whose  names  hare 
resounded  over  all  Christendom.  Who  woold  not 
pause  to  behold  the  Inrth-place  of  Washington,  or 
Jefferson,  or  Madison,  or  Henry, — or  the  spot 
where  tepoee  the  ashes  of  a  Lee,  a  Nelson,  a 
Bland,  a  Mason,  or  a  Randolph  t 

There  are  to  be  found  in  Virginia  not  a  few  oM 
books  accumulated  in  the  libraries  of  old  seats,— 
the  neglected  heir-looms  of  a  former  age.  Per- 
haps a  curious  bibliopolist  might  discover,  in  lower 
Virginia,  antique  tomes  of  rare  value,  and,  possibly, 
some  that  are  even  obsolete  in  England. 

Many  interesting  roateriala  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  files  of  newspapers. 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  in  Virginia  are,  Uke- 
wise,  worthy  of  preservation.  MoirameDtal  eri- 
dence,  of  dates  and  other  matters  of  fact,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  accurate  and  authentic.  Much 
good  biography  and  history  may  be  derived  from 
that  source.  In  a  state,  so  extensive  as  Virginis. 
where  the  aboriginal  race,  after  long-cootinded 
bloody  hostilities,  has  been  obliterated^-wbere  the 
Saxon  settlers  have  gradually  extended  them- 
selves from  the  seaboard  to  the  AUeghanies,  vhicb 
has  been  the  scene  of  Bacon^s  rebellioo,  and 
of  many  interesting  revolationary  events,  ioclo- 
ding  the  crowning  triumph  of  Yorktown— (here 
must  exist  a  multiplicity  of  legends  and  traditions. 
An  attractive  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  ^  Le- 
gends of  Virginia."  The  ineidenU  of  tbe  first 
settlement^  the  sanguinary  conflicts  with  the  Indian 
savages,  the  stories  of  the  revolmioot  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  pioneer's  life — these  HI  c<»* 
tain  not  a  little  of,  what  is  styled,  ^  tbe  fU»««» 
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of  History*^ — the  poetry  af  real  life.  Fiction  has 
already  laid  the  scene  of  several  of  her  minof 
works  in  Virginia; — the  futare  may  bring  forth 
other  and  nobler  creations. 

A  great  deal  of  curioas  and  ?a]aable  informs' 
tioD  is  in  the  possession  of  aged  persons.  Their 
remioiscences,  if  not  soon  secured  and  recorded, 
may  be  lost  in  oblivion.  Have  we  no  *'  Old  Mor- 
dity^  among  as  to  scoop  out  the  moss-covered 
inscriptions  of  oar  ancestors,  and  to  gather,  with  a 
M  inqaisitiveness,  from  the  aged,  their  recolleo- 
tions  of  a  former  day  ? 

It  is  the  custom  among  the  Arabs,  in  crossing 
their  deserts,  for  each  pilgrim,  in  passing  by  a 
memorable  spot,  to  cast  a  stone  thereon.  At  length, 
a  iofty  pile  is  reared.  So  let  those,  who  are  ani- 
mated by  a  patriotic  solicitude  for  all  that  concerns 
their  native  state,  contribute,  each  his  quota,  to 
the  common  stock — each  add  a  ray  to  the  pencil 
of  light 

Fur  myself,  I  offer  the  following  collections 
already  alluded  to,  which,  with  your  permission, 
shall  be  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Messenger. 

Petershurgy  July  84,  1843.  C.  C. 

From  a  tombatone  at  Rosev^Il  (on  York  rrVer,  in  the 
*fmiy  of  GlouoeMer)  formerly  the  seat  of  John  Page,  sosne- 
lioe  Governw  of  Virginia. 

Sacras  et  pi»  memoriaB 
Hoc  monumeotaot  positum  doloris  ab  hoDorato  Kann 
Page  armigero,  cbariasiinaB  auas  conjugis  Judiths 
in  ipao  etatis  flore  decassas,  amatiasimi  Ralph 
Wormelcy  in  agro  Middlesezias  armigeri,  nec-non 

Virginias  Secretary  quoadam  oaeriMaaiini, 
filias,  dignisaimae,  lectiaaimaD,  dilecriaaimn-que 
femiaas,  qae  Tixit  in  aanctiaaimo  matrioionio  quaUior^ 
aaoM  totidem-que  menaea,  uniua^que  aezos 

uniUD  auperatitem  retiquit  Ralphum  et 
Mariana  vera  patria  aimol  et  matria  edypa, 
habuit-que  tertium  Ifann  norolnatim  vix 
qainque  diea  videntem,  sub  hoc  aiieoti  maniiore 
matre  «ua  Iscluaoin  poat  cujus  partum 
tettio  die  ooortalitat^ni  pro  immortal itate 
commatavit.    Prob  dolor !  Inter  uzores 
amantiaaima,  inter  matres  fuit  optima, 
Candida  domina,  cai  aamnia  comitaa 
cum  veniiatiaaima  aoavitate  morum  et 
tprmonmn  conjuncta,  obiit  duodecimo  die  deeembrit 
UBo  miUesifflo  aeptingenteaimo  decimo  sexto,  aatatis  suaa 
viceairoo  aecundo. 

Inicription  copied  from  a  tombatone  in  the  yard  of  the 
oU  eborch  at  Yorktovn.  The  inscripttoa  composed  by 
Rtv.  Mi.  C«nm  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

Hie  Jaeet 
Spe  certa  reaurgendi  in  Cbriato, 
Thomab  Nelson,  Generoana 
filiua  Hogonis  et  Sariao  Nelson 
de  Remiih  in  Comitatu  Cumbrias, 
natna  20mo.  die  Februarii,  Anno  Domini 
1677.    Tite  bene  geataa  finem  hsplevit 
aeptimo  die  Octobria  17i5,  sBtatis 
au«  68to. 
[N.  B.  On  the  marble  is  carved  the  Nelaon  coat  of  arms, 
^  creai  I  Knight's  bead,  auiowuBt^d  by  Bmtn  de  lis,] 


Another  found  at  the  same  place. 

Here  lies  the  body 

of  the  Honle.  William  Nelson,  Esq., 

late  Preaident  of  his  i^ejesty'a  council 

in  thia  dominion, 

In  whom  the  love  of  man 

and  the  love  of  God  ao  reatrained 

&  enforced  each  other, 

and  ao  invigorated  the  mental  powers,  in  general, 

as  not  only  to  defend  him  from  the  vicea 

and  follies  of  his  age  and  country,  but  also 

to  render  it  a  matter  of  difficult  decision, 

in  what  part  of  tandable  conduct 

he  moat  excel  led  y  whether  in  the 

tender  and  endearing  accomplishmcnta 

of  domeatic  life,  or  in  the  more  arduous 

duties  of  a  wider  circuit ; 

whether  in  the  graces  of  hoepitality,  humanity,  or  piety. 

Reader,  if  you  feel  the  spirit  of  that  exalted  ardor  which 

aspires  to  the  felicity  of  conscions  virtue,  animated  by  those 

stimulating  and  divine  admonitions,  perform  the  task 

and  expect  the  distinction  of  the  righteous  man. 

Ob.  19ih  Nov.  An.  Don,  1772.    JStatia  61. 

Inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  Esq., 
who  lies  buried  at  Westover,  on  James  River. 

Memoriae  Sacrum. 

Hie  situs  est  insp^  reaurrectioaiaBairjAMiNUs  Habkison, 

de  Bbskblsy  Bbnjanini  Habbison,  de  Subbey  fiUas 

natu  maximoa  uxorem  duxit  Elizabbtham  Ludovici 

Bub  WELL  GL0UCE8TEBCENSI  fiUam  e  qua  fiUum 

rcliquit  unicum  Benmhincm  et  unicam 

fiUam  Elizabethan. 

Obiit  AprilijB.^Anno  Domtui.  mdccx 

^tatis  zzxvu. 

Plurimum  Desideratus. 

Prolocutor  Domos  Bnrgunsiua,  causidicus  ingenio 

doctrina  eloquentia  fide  et  A^iXav^vpta  insignis, 

Yiduarum,  orphanorum  omnium^que  pauperum 

6c  oppreaaorum  patron  us  indefeasos.    ControTeraiarum 

et  litium  Arbiter  et  Diremptor  Aospieatus  et 

Pacificus.     In  admioiatratione  Juatitiao  absque 

tricis  et  ambagibua,  Conitatua  bujua  Judex,  sequis- 

simus,  ibidem-qiie  impietatis  et  nequiiim 

vindex  acerrimus  Libertalis  Patrias  aaaertor 

iotrepidua  et  boni  publict  imprimia  atudioaus, 

Hunc  merito  proprium  Yiboinia  jaotat  alumnum. 

Tarn  propere  abreptum  querebunda  dolet 

PuUicus  bine  doldr  et  nnnquam  reparabile  damnum. 

Det  Deus  at  Vitaa  aiot  dooumeuta  novas ! 

A  beautiful   monument  of  curioua  workmanahip  waa' 
erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  William  &  Mary, 
at  Williamsbui^,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Randolph, 
knight,  who  waa  interred  there,  which  has  the  following 
inscription  upon  it : — 

Hoc  juxta  Marmor  S.  E. 

Johannes  Randolph  Eques ; 

Hojiis  collegii  dulre  ornamentom,  alannras ; 

Inaigne  pnaeidium  gubernator 

Grande  Columen  Senator 

Gulielmum  patrem  generosum 

Mariam  ex  Ishsmorum  atirpe 

In  agro  Northamptoniensi  matrem 

prsBclaria  dolibus  honestavit 

filios  natu  sextus 

Literia  huaaaniotibus 

artibus-que  ingenuia  fideliter  inatructus 

(lUi  quippe  fuerat  turn  eruditionis 
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Tam  doctrinaB  sitis  nunqaam  ezplenda) 

fiospitiura  Graiense  concessit 

Quo  in  domicilio 

Studiis  unice  deditus 

Statim  inter  legum  peritos  excellutt 

Togam-que  induit 

Cauais  validissimus  agendia 

fn  Patrium 

Quano  semper  babuit  cbarisaimam  re?enaa 

Causidici 
Senatus  priooum  clerici,  deinde  prolocutoris 

Thesaurarii 

Legati  ad  Anglos  aemel  atque  itenim  missi 

GIocestriaB  demum  curiue  judicis  primarii 

Vices  arduas  booestas-qae  sustinuit 

Perite  grariterintegre 

Quibua  in  muni  is 

Viz  parem  habuifc 

Siiperiorem  certe  neminem 

Hos  omnes  quos  optime  meruit  honores 

Cum  ingenua  totius  corporis  pulcbritado 

£t  quidam  Sepatorius  decor 

Turn  eximium  ingenii  acumen 

Egregie  illustrarunt. 

At  iEquitas  summi  juris  expers 

Clientum  fidele  omnium 

Pauperiorum  sine  mercede  patrocinium 

Hospitium  slue  luxo  spleodidum 

Veritas  sine  fuco 

Sine  fastu  charitas 

Ceteris  animi  virtutibua 

Facile  prasluzenint 

Tandem 

Laboribus  vigiliis-que  fractus 

MorboKjue  lentissimo  confectiis 

Cum  sibi  satis  sed  amicis,  aed  Reip :  parum  rixisset. 

Susannam 
Petri  Beverley  Armigeri 

filiara  natu  miniroam 

Conjugem  diJectissimam 

(Ex  qua  tres  filios  filiam-que  unicam  snsceperat) 

Sui  magno  languentem  desideria 

Reliquit. 

6  to  non :  Mar :  Anno  Dom :  1736-7. 

^tat .  44.* 

*  We  httTe  oiVeo  stood  in  the  venerable  old  cbapel  and 
read  this  inscriptiont  which,  together  with  the  once  sacred 
desk,  alone  remained  to  tell  to  what  use  the  spacious  apart- 
ment had  been  appropriated.  The  beautiful  marble  slab 
bearing  the  nicely  carved  inscription  is  set  into  the  wall, 
some  distance  from  the  floor.  When  wc  were  an  inmate 
of  William  &  Mary,  the  chapel  was  entirely  neglected, 
used,  perhaps,  by  some  carpenters  to  store  lumber  in  ;  but 
since  then  her  spirited  professors  and  trustees  have  had  it 
repaired  ;  and,  on  the  4th  July  last,  restored  to  its  ancient 
use,  it  contained  many  of  her  dutiful  and  faithful  alumni. 
The  country  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  old  shrine ;  but 
ardent  youths  now  worship  there.  May  her  prospects  con- 
tinue to  brighten,  and  not  only  old  things  be  restored,  but 
some  new  honor  and  good  be  achieved,  every  year  to  come. 
The  old  church  of  Williamsburg  contains  some  memorials 
imbedded  in  her  walls  and  fioots— but,  no  doubt,  our  cu- 
rious friend  knows  all  about  them. — £d. 
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BY  A.  JtTDSON  CBANB,  KICHMOND,  TA. 

If  ander  any  circumstaDces  I  had  the  ability  to 
treat  this  theme  as  its  magnitade  demands,  it  is 
certain  that  the  short  time  devoted  to  it,  liieially 
snatched  from  more  imperious  duties,  cannot  suffice 
for  such  an  attempt.  The  uobroken  earth  does  not 
assume  the  order  and  beauty  of  a  well  trained  gar- 
den, under  a  few  magic  strokes  of  the  spade  and 
the  rake,  nor  does  the  cba<^  of  man's  first  tamul- 
tuous  reflections,  upon  any  subject,  reduce  itself 
into  any  order  of  solidity  and  symmetry  without  long 
protracted  thought  and  patient  labor.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  impossibility  of  treating  so  ei- 
alted  and  extensive  a  sobject  as  it  deserves,  the 
following  thoughts  are  presented,  suggested  mainly 
by  the  ever  present  remembrance  of  bitter  regrets, 
and  dear  bought  experience,  mingled  with  the  hal- 
lowed pleasures  and  undying  Joys,  which  belong  to 
the  theme.  How  shall  I  adequately  coovey  to 
other  minds  even  the  feeble  and  indistinct  coocep- 
tioo,  which  I  have  of  it.  Where  shall  I  find  either 
the  language  or  the  thought  to  body  forth  the  labor- 
ing idea  within  me.  Literature !  what  is  it  ?  At 
the  mention  of  it,  a  thousand  indistinct  thoughts 
and  a  thousand  half  formed  expressions  rush  to  the 
mind ;  bat  only  to  confuse  it  by  their  vagueness 
and  obstruct  it  by  their  number. 

The  fancy  is  dismayed  at  the  labor  of  portraying 
it,  and  the  judgment  staggers  under  the  weight  of 
the  subject.  The  crowd  of  by-gone  men  and  the 
multitude  of  living  authors  gather  about  me,  each 
bearing,  in  his  hands,  the  labors  of  bis  life;  and 
books  and  papers  are  strewed  thick  about  roe,  each 
demanding  clamorously  to  be  included,  as  of  right 
it  ought,  when  this  great  theme  is  mentioned. 
How  shall  I  bring  order  out  of  chaos  ?  Hov  redoce, 
into  one  expression,  a  name  for  all  this  number? 
Well  may  one  falter  upon  the  threshold  of  a  theme 
like  this,  well  may  he  pause  before  entering  npoo  a 
subject,  which  has  employed  the  proudest  intellects 
of  the  world  :  and  which  holds  as  its  devotees  aod 
bondmen  the  gifted  of  every  land  and  every  clime. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  general  and  indis- 
tinct expressions,  by  a  hasty  grouping  of  the  whole, 
and  a  bare  glance,  here  and  there,  at  what  no  po«er 
on  earth  can  fully  describe. 

Literature  is  the  earthly  shrine  of  genius,  and 
the  Mecca,  to  which  its  pilgrim  children  bend  theii 
wearied  feet.  It  is  in  one  sense,  their  cloud  by 
day,  their  fire  by  night,  and  they  gather,  in  their 
journey  under  it,  part  of  that  manna  which  comes 
down  from  Heaven.  It  is  the  smitten  rock  of 
Horeb,  to  which  the  desert  wanderers  rush,  to  taste 

••Thew«»e, 
That  comes  to  lips  just  cooled  fix  time  to  save  " 

I  shall  use  the  term  in  its  most  general  sense  : 
in  a  sense  somewhat  unasaal  and  perhaps  onvar- 

*  The  substance  of  an  AddrSM,  dA)iv«t«d  Joly,  iMl 
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nntable ;  bat  in  the  view  I  shall  take  of  it,  it  is  a 
noble  tfaenie!  It  is  all  written  hnman  knowledge.    It 
is  the  embalined  thought  of  man  handed  down  from 
age  to  age.    It  is  the  great  scroll  upon  which  is 
vritteo  ill  baman  learning ;  ii  is  the  record  of  man^s 
tboogbts  and  doings,  and  I  can  present  no  tolerable 
idea  of  it,  without  invoking  the  fancy  of  the  rea- 
der to  stand  by  mine,  while  I  point  out  a  migh- 
ty tablet,  reared  up  in  the   face  of  the  world, 
vfaose  top  is  obscured  among  the  clouds  of  hoar 
aatiqoity,  where,  amid  the  regions  of  the  fabulous, 
Apollo  sits  enthroned.     Here  and  there,  however, 
twTSting  through  those  clouds,  the  light  of  the 
true  Deity  sheds  its  brighter  rays  upon  it.     Its 
leogthened  sides  stretch  down  through  all  the  in. 
terrening  time  to  us,  and  its  base  is  buried  far  be- 
neath us  in  the  mists  of  an  impenetrable  future.   We 
eaonotkoow  what  coming  ages  are  to  write  thereon. 
The  moss  of  ages  streams  adown  it,  and  it  is  only 
fresh  and  fair  as  it  draws  near  to  us.     Upon  that 
mighty  tablet  is  written,  all  over,  every  wh^re,  the 
record  of  human  thought  and  human  achievement. 
Hm^  is  tbe  written  learning  of  all  times,  in  every 
language,  of  every  zone,  and  here  are  the  traces, 
apoD  its  once  fair  marble  face,  of  the  tooth  of  time, 
and  of  the  hand  of  the  Barbarian,  the  Goth,  the 
Vandal,  where  they  have  struck  from  its  impartial 
truth-telling  front,  some  art,  some  science,  some 
achievement,  lost   now,  perhaps  forever,  to  the 
world.    There,  the  records  of  a  whole  library  have 
l»«€Q  brushed  away — still  here  are  all  modes  of 
writing,  the  Egyptian  hierogliphic,  the  Greek,  the 
Koman,  and  the  Indian  letters — here  are  traces  of 
tbe  stylos  and  the  pen.     There,  far  up  under  the 
abade  of  fabulous  times,  we  see  the  name  of  Cad- 
moa  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  Heredotus,  and 
Moses,  and  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  far 
along  down,  in  a  wearying  line,  with  many  a  long 
interval,  of  all  the  early  historians ;  and  the  eye 
takes  io,  as  it  glances  down,  Tacitus,  and  Livy, 
and  Bede,  until  we  meet  the  more  familiar  names 
of  Hume,  and  Hallam,  and  Gibbon,  and  Sismondi, 
and  Prescott,  and  the  long  hosts  of  Mistory.     And 
tbere,  in  a  broad  parallel  column,  we  indistinctly 
read  the  names  of  Homer,  ^'  that  blind  old  man  of 
Scio's  Rocky  Jsle,*^  and  David  ''  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel,''  and  iCschylus,  aqd  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides, and  Horace  and  Virgil,  until  we  come  to 
Dante  and  Tasso,  and  Chaucer,  and  Spencer,  and 
Skeiion,  and  Gower,  and  Shakspeare,  and  ^*  rare 
Ben  Johnson,"  and  Dorset,  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift, 
Byron,  Pollock,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and   our 
own  Bryant,  and  Halleck,  and  Longfellow,  and  the 
whole  hosts  of  Poetry :— And  still  another  column 
for  Joshua,  and   Cambyses,  Alexander,   Darius, 
Xenophon,  Washington,  Bonaparte,  and  Bozzaris, 
and  the  onmentionable  hosts  of  warriors.     There 
«  a  column,  too,  for  music,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, where  Praxitales,  Canova,  Haydn,  Claude, 
Mozart,  Habeiia,  Rembrandt  and  Solly  hold  their 


place  among  the  uncounted  multitude.  And  sci- 
ence has  its  place,  and  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  and 
Archimedes,  and  Euclid,  a&d  Newton,  and  La- 
place, and  Davy,  and  Daguerre,  figure  among  the 
hosts  of  science.  And  here  too,  woman,  whose 
feeling  heart  and  ready  mind  are  always  attuned 
to  tones,  which  sing  of  truth,  love,  piety  and  beau- 
ty, woman  has  carved  her  honored  name :  and 
Sappho,  Hemans,  Sedgwick,  Sigourney,  Landon, 
Edgworth,  Gould,  and  the  ever  blessed  Hannah 
More,  flash  the  bright  light  of  female  intellect  over 
the  whole.  Gazing  upon  this  great  record,  we  stand 
silent,  humbled,  and  confounded,  that  we  cannot 
even  count  the  names  of  the  children  of  Literature, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  works — we  cannot  do  more, 
than  survey,  in  a  lifetime,  the  fields  of  literature, 
much  less  walk  over  and  occupy  its  ample  domain. 

Think  of  the  untold  books  which  have  accumu- 
lated since  the  invention  of  letters !  who  has  seen 
them  all,  who  has  heard  even  the  names  of  them 
all  t  Alas'!  ten  lives  would  not  suffice  to  read  them. 
Think  of  the  famous  libraries  of  Europe,  where 
black  letter  tomes  lie  heap  on  heap,  with  the  dust 
of  ages  gathered  on  them,  brushed  away  only  par- 
tially now  and  then,  by  the  hand  of  some  devoted 
scholar.  What  treasures  lie  concealed,  hidden  to 
the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  blessing  the  mul- 
titude with  no  rich  blessings!  What  joys  lie  scat- 
tered with  unbounded  profusion !  What  harvests 
spread  before  us,  and  yet  how  few  go  forth  with 
toil  and  industry,  to  glean  the  waving  fields !  Re- 
member, too,  that  Literature  holds  in  its  ample  em- 
brace all  now  existing  books,  from  the  first  slowly 
elaborated  manuscript  that  was  ushered  to  the 
world,  to  the  damp  sheets  at  this  moment  leaping 
from  the  press. 

Literature  may  be  likened  to  a  great  ocean,  in 
which  the  streams  of  Illissus,  and  Scamander  and 
the  pure  waters  that  flow  from  Helicon  join  with 
the  British,  Germanic,  French  and  Italian  waters, 
and  the  rnshing  rivers  of  the  western  world,  to  form 
the  mighty  flood :  and  oh !  if  the  Great  Philosopher 
could  say,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  a  truth-humbled 
spirit,  **  I  am  but  as  a  child  picking  up  here  and 
there  a  pebble  on  the  shore,  while  the  whole  ocean 
of  truth  lies  before  me ;"'  how  and  what  ought  those 
to  feel,  who  have  not  so  much  as  stood  upoA  the 
shore  t  For  it  is  not  every  man  who  has  read  a 
book,  that  stands  upon  the  shore ;  but  he  only  who 
has  read  enough  to  know  there  is  a  shore,  and  how 
to  find  it.  Tlie  beach  of  this  ocean  can  only  be 
reached  by  toiling  down  the  cliffs — it  is  by  going 
down — down  in  labor,  down  in  spirit  that  it  is  to  be 
reached.  All  human  knowledge  is  circumscribed, 
it  has  its  limits,  marked  by  the  finger  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  the  ocean  has ;  but  how  little  do  any  of 
us  know  of  what  we  might !  How  few  but  are  well 
content  with  what  they  have  acquired,  little  drvam- 
ing  that  they  have  not  begun  to  know !  How  few 
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but  are  destioed  forever  to  skirt  the  narrow  friths 
and  inland  creeks,  that  steal  their  derioos  way 
through  foggy  marsh,  and  weeded  glen,  to  the 
beach,  without  ever  once  laying  their  bands  "  on  old 
Oceania  mane."  How  contemptible  does  the  pe- 
dantic, wind'inflated,  fellow  appear,  who,  having 
skimmed  through  a  book  or  two,  fancies  h^  is 
deeply  learned,  and  wonld  fain  be  considered  an 
oracle.  He  does  not  even  suspect  his  own  shal- 
lowness, and,  while  the  more  practised  eye  of 
his  hearer,  sees  clear  through  him — and  his  face 
is  wreathed  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  the  fellow 
spouts  away !  He  does  not  believe  there  is  any 
ocean  of  learning !  and  why  should  he  ?  he  has 
never  seen  it,  and  how  could  he  1  He  has  no  eyes 
to  see.  It  is  only  when  education,  in  some  form  or 
other,  strengthens  the  visual  power  and  clears  the 
mental  eye,  that  we  see  the  iidmense  track  of  know- 
ledge spread  out  before  us.  It  is  only  as  we  ascend 
the  mountain,  that  we  get  above  the  clouds,  which 
obseored  its  high,  impending  summit. 

Literature  humbles  the  spirit :  it  is  the  shallow 
smattering  of  it,  that  poifs  up  the  mind.  Lord  Bacon 
says,  in  his  work  on  the  '*  advancement  of  learn- 
ings^ (the  pure  and  solid  gold  of  which  will  be  found 
beaten  out  into  thin  tinsel,  through  many  modern 
books,)  Lord  Bacon  says, "  Learning  endueth  men*s 
minds  with  a  true  sense  of  the  frailty  of  their  per- 
sona ;  the  casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  dig- 
oily  of  their  soul  and  vocation."  In  this,  as  in 
other  ways,  it  lends  its  aid  to  Religion.  Indeed, 
Literature  is  the  younger  sister  of  Religion,  and 
Religion  leans  gracefully  upon  her  arm,  as  they 
walk  together  through  this  segment  of  eternity. 
It  is  the  uninspired  volume  of  the  great  Revela- 
tion of  the  Deity — and  it  is  a  duty  to  read  this 
volume,  as  well  as  the  other  :  I  do  not  say  it  is  so 
imperious  a  duty :  (God  forbid,  that  I  should  at- 
tempt to  detract  anything  from  the  preeminent 
superiority  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,)  but  it  is  a 
duty :  for  Literature  is  an  emanation  from  the 
same  Great  Mind,  a  gift  from  the  same  bountiful 
band.  Is  this  doubted  ?  If  it  be  our  duty  to  read 
His  divine  Revelation,  because  God  has  given  it  to 
us,  the  same  reason  holds,  (though  not  so  strongly) 
for  studying  this  latter  also.  Can  any  truth  be  re- 
vealed, without  God's  permission  I  Can  any  trnth 
be  discovered  without  his  control  1  why  has  He 
permitted  and  controlled  it  1  why  has  He  not  rather 
kept  back  the  secrets  of  his  knowledge  1  What  but 
the  Almighty  arm  has  handed  down  to  us  the  writings 
of  the  elder  world  ?  What  changes  have  not  taken 
place  in  the  physical  creation  ?  Thousands  of  years 
have  rolled  away,  since  He  spoke  the  world  out  of 
nothing,  by  the  breath  of  His  power.  Mountains 
have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
valleys  smile  where  once  they  frowned ;  volcanoes 
have  risen  up,  belching  out  their  tide  of  lire ;  na- 
tions have  come  and  gone — cities  have  been  built, 
flourished,  and  decayed,  and  the  places  where  they 


stood  are  either  not  now  known,  or  are  the  homes 
of  every  wild  beast.  Islands  have  risen  up,  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Her  very  bowels  have  beeo 
dashed  up  on  the  high  land.  Perhaps  this  mightf 
continent,  like  the  fabled  goddess  of  the  aneieots, 
is  the  child  of  the  sea,  and  yet  we  have  the  wri- 
tings penned  thousands  of  years  ago!  What  hu 
brought  down  to  us,  through  all  the  floods  and  biini- 
ings,  wars  and  mutations  of  nature,  the  writiogs 
of  the  earlier  dwellers  on  the  earth;  commiued 
as  these  writings  were  to  the  frail  papryrns,  or 
parchment,  or  graven  on  wax,  or  brass,  or  stone ! 
How  wonderful !  that,  while  the  voices  of  men 
echo  no  longer  in  the  earth,  while  their  very  dost 
has  been  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven  and  the 
earthquake's  shock,  we  still  commons  with  them : 
their  names  are  known  to  as ;  their  characters  are 
familiar  to  us.  We  have  their  thoughts,  their  mo- 
rals, their  science,  their  religion,  ed  many  beacon 
lights,  reared  by  them  upon  the  nether  shore  of 
time  to  aid  us  in  navigating  life'*s  stermy  sea.  Ok ! 
who  has  reared  the  mighty  tablet,  of  which  I  spoke 
jost  now,  but  the  unseen  band  of  Deity  1  whojias 
preserved  it  amid  cloud  and  storm  and  elemeatal 
thunder  1  who  has  written  it  all  orer,  with  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  learning  and  religion,  but  the  mighty 
God  ?  And  shall  we  not  read  it  t  la  there  no  doty 
to  do  so  t  Will  He  hold  us  blameless,  if  we  do 
not  read  this  other  writing  of  Hie  1  Shall  we  not 
be  responsible  for  this  lesser  light  ?  Is  it  no  crime 
to  be  ignorant !  We  readily  recognise  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  man  who  neglects  his  physical  health, 
but  we  have  no  horror  of  the  mental  suicide !  Is 
the  body  worth  more  than  the  mind  ?  Who  can  fis4 
any  where  his  warrant  to  neglect  the  coUivation  of 
his  mind,  any  more  than  his  soul,  or  his  body  \ 
They  are  equally  the  gift  of  God.  Does  oatare 
utter  her  voice  in  favor  of  ignorance  1  does  reason, 
or  Revelation  !  I  answer,  emphatically,  no !  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  '*  with  all  thy  gettings  gel  un- 
derstanding**^— and  nature  woos  us  gently  towanis 
knowledge.  Who  can  look  upon  the  earth,  pranked 
with  a  thousand  beauteous  flowers,  yiekfiog  op  their 
perfumed  breath  to  the  use  of  man,  or  stand  and 
look  into  the  face  of  nature,  when  the  soft  light, 
which  opens  from  the  east,  as  a  blooming  flower, 
unfolds  its  glories  and  streams  athwart  the  rose 
tinted  sky;  when  every  thing  in  nature  awakes 
and  smiles;  when  the  little  birds,  shaking  their 
tiny  wings  gemmed  with  pearly  dew,  raise,  on  the 
bough,  the  morning  hymn  of  joy,  that  inseets  echo 
with  their  humming  vrings,  in  the  air:  and  the 
never  feiiing  sun  comes  slowly  up,  batbnig  rock, 
river,  and  wood,  in  a  flood  of  gorgeous  light :  who 
then,  but  is  impelled,  by  the  upetirn'og  of  all 
within  him,  to  feel,  to  think,  to  know  ? 

Again  Literatare,  like  all  our  other  roost  valsa- 
ble  blessings,  in  this  c&untry^  at  least,  is  free,  boon- 
tiful,  and  open  to  Sll :  like  the  air  we  breathe,  or 
Ihe  gushing  water  of  the  spring,  it  Is  every  ni^ 
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property.  There  are  no  impoats  and  exeisae  on 
this  great  oeean.  There  is  no  royal  prerogative 
to  wire  as  from  the  shore,  to  inhibit  oor  sailing 
whitbersoeYer  we  list.  The  poor  lad,  who  gives 
bis  little  leaky  smack  to  the  waves,  and  the  roan  of 
vetlih,  who  rides  proodly  in  his  richly  freighted 
argosie,  navigate  the  same  itee  waters,  with  all 
tbe  speed  they  can  gather  from  the  winds  of  Hea- 
veo.  Nay,  Literatare  rather  crowns  tbe  poor; 
for,  if  you  will  look  to  the  roll,  apon  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  those  who  have  derived  from 
it  hooors,  riches  and  a  pare  fame,  yon  will  find 
ofteoer  the  yooth,  who  strvggled  with  adversity, 
poverty  and  neglect,  than  the  glad  sons  of  Plenty. 

Bat  it  blesses  them  alt;  the  pale  student  and  the 
iwtrt  artisan ;  the  son-erobrewned  child  of  Labor 
ud  the  softer  son  of  Lavary.  All  are  blessed, 
is  proportion  to  their  application  and  their  power — 
tbeir  power  to  see,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  know.  All 
most  struggle  for  its  blessings ;  all  must  bring 
vbaterer  powers  they  have,  whatever  of  natural 
eje,  whatever  of  roioroseope,  or  telescope,  or  other 
sid  they  emt  bring  to  bear.  The  slothful  alone 
g«D  no  reward. 

Literature  most  not  be  confounded  with  edu- 
csttoii.  Knowledge  is  not  education :  the  acqoi- 
Vim  of  knowledge  may  incidentaUy  educate,  as 
the  roaeon  learns  to  build  by  the  use  of  the 
trowel,  and  stone  and  mortar;  but  the  trowel, 
stooe  and  mortar  do  not  constitute  the  skill  of  the 
toasoQ :  Knowledge  is  the  trowel,  and  mortar  and 
siooe  of  education,  but  education  is  the  skill  ac- 
qoired,  the  power  of  thinking  and  building  up 
loew  oot  of  the  materials  aiTorded.  Herfce,  a  man 
iBsj  be  a  well  read  man,  and  not  necessarily  an 
edacated  man :  his  memory  may  retain  what  he 
'cads,  bot  his  judgment,  his  reasoning  power  may 
not  be  strengthened  thereby.  The  force  of  this 
diatineiion  will  be  shown  a  little  further  on.  Such 
is  an  iodbtinct  and  imperfect  glance  at  what  Lite- 
I'fttore  is:  how  imperfect  I  am  prepared  to  feel 
nore  sensibly  than  any  one  else,  for  I  feel  myself 
iBoch  in  tbe  predicament  of  the  youthful  lover,  who 
paints  for  himself  a  portrait  of  his  mistress.  He 
gives  a  fine  contour  to  the  face,  gently  arches  the 
brow,  gracefully  curves  the  lip,  and  throws  tbe 
^rm  color  into  the  cheek,  steals  the  raven  hue 
for  the  hair,  and  lights  op  the  eye  with  brilliant 
^^bt;  hot,  when  all  is  done,  it  is  not  she,  and,  dis- 
S^sted  and  disheartened,  he  dashes  it  from  him, 
proclaiming  it  but  a  daub. 

Tbe  same  great  curse,  which  said  "  by  the  sweat 
of  yoar  brow  ye  shall  eat  your  bread,"  seems  to 
flare  passed  upon  all  mental  acquisitions  also,  for 
^i  car  advances  in  knowledge,  all  our  steps  back 
toward  the  primeval  intellectual  state  of  oor  race, 
•re  so  many  several  labors,  so  many  hours  of  toil 
^  sweat.  Every  foot  of  the  way  is  battle  ground, 
and  we  fight  our  way  to  knowledge,  combatting 
*tth  a  strong  army  of*  foes.    He  must  be  m  war- 


rior indeed,  who  makes  a  soecwsful  march.  It  is 
a  battle,  in  which  many  enlist,  but  most  of  them 
either  ground  their  arms  early  in  the  march,  or 
sink  down,  fatigued  by  the  toil,  or,  preferring  an 
ignominious  peace,  give  up  on  any  terms.  Hence 
the  reason  why  so  few  are  conquerors  :  they  can- 
not, endure  the  labor  of  thought ;  they  cannot  en- 
dure the  conHnement  of  study ;  they  cannot  forego 
the  more  easy  and  seductive  pleasures,  which  the 
*'  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist,"  scat- 
ters, with  a  liberal  hand,  upon  her  followers.  This 
is  the  great  maelstrom  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  which, 
the  hopes  and  prosperity  and  character  of  so  many 
of  the  young,  the  bright,  the  gifted,  are  engolphed 
forever.  Allured  by  the  more  enticing  and  acces- 
sible pleasures  of  physical  life,  they  fling  forever 
away  the  joys  of  cultivated  intellect  and  of  a  cor- 
rect moral  being,  and  bid  adieu  to  happiness  and  a 
pure  fkme.  The  proclivity  of  the  whole  human 
family  is  toward  ignorance,  wedded  to  it,  chained 
to  it ;  BO  that  neither  reason,  nor  revelation,  nor 
nature,  nor  self  interest,  nor  pure  pleasure,  pro- 
duces scarce  any  influence  to  break  those  chains. 
Is  this  picture  overdrawn  1  It  is  true,  there  are 
exceptions,  but  they  only  establish  the  truth  of  the 
gene  rah  rule.  It  is  true,  there  are  here  and  there 
some  bright  shining  lights,  but  they  serve  only  to 
develope  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  these  are  influenced  more  by 
the  pecuniary  reward  flowing  from  tbeir  knowledge, 
than  by  any  love  of  it.  The  first  great  toil,  the  first 
great  battle,  therefore,  is  within  us,  to  establish  the 
preponderance  the  other  way ;  to  establish  a  taste, 
a  love,  a  passion  for  knowledge.  It  is  this  which 
literature  has  had  ever  to  encounter ;  bnt,  if  we 
would  form  some  better  idea  of  the  toils  of  litera- 
ture, let  us  think  of  the  lone  hours,  of  the  heaving 
hearts — swollen  almost  to  bursting,  of  the  throb- 
bing heads,  of  the  privations  and  wants  and  the  per- 
secutions, too,  of  those  great  men  who  reared  slowly, 
painfully,  and  with  brave  self-devotion,  the  store- 
house of  literature,  now  so  freely  opened  to  us — 
what  a  cost  of  time  and  treasure  and  health  and 
spirit!  Every  science,  every  new  theory,  even 
those  truths  now  most  commonly  known  and  be- 
lieved have  fought  their  way  into  credit.  Gallileo 
was  put  to  the  rack  because  he  asserted,  that  the 
earth  revolved  around  the  sun,  and  there  are  sciences 
now  struggling  into  confidence,  against  the  preju- 
dice and  stupidity  of  the  human  mind. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  human  mind  has  a 
natural  taste  for  truth ;  this  is,  indeed,  flattering 
enough  to  our  vanity ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  facts 
do  not  sustain  so  pretty  a  theory.  Let  a  new  book 
be  written,  announcing  some  new  science,  or  let  a 
new  theory  be  struck  out,  and  the^r^^  effort  is  to 
find  how  false  it  is,  not  how  true ;  and,  at  once, 
there  are  a  hundred  mole-eyed  oracles  who  are 
prepared  to  shake  their  sapient  heads  and  cry 
^  humbug,  all  humbug.'**   And  why  humbug  t  fur* 
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Booth,  because   they  never  thought  of  it  before : 
this,  too,  without  ever  knowing,  or  caring,  how 
much,  or  bow  little  merit  there  may  be  in  the  case : 
they  exclaim  **  why  !  it  isn't  possible  you  believe 
any  such  nonsense."  If  one  of  them  is  asked,  "  what 
do  you  know  about  iti  what  have  you  read  about  it  1" 
**  Why,  it's  true,  I  hav*nt  read  any  thing  about  it, 
I  canH  spend  my  time  reading  any  such  trash,  and 
I  can't  say  I  know  much  about  it,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  canH  be  true  ;  any  how,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
fooled  by  any  of  your  humbugs/'    This  is  a  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  the  great  mass  of  men — and  this 
is  what  is  called  exercising  a  due  caution — a  ne- 
cessary prudence.     If  examples  are  wanted,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  philosopher  Espy,  who  was 
met  at  first  with  the  brisk  wit  of  scientific  ridicule, 
and  those  three  apostles  of  true  mental  science, 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  are  sufficient.^    It  is 
only  when  my  Lord  Dogmatism,  or  the  great  Mr. 
Selfconceit,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bigot,  or  .the  anti- 
every«thiog-new   condeacond  to  lend  their  favo- 
rable nolioe,  that  literature^  in  any  branch  or  merit 
of  whatever  sort,  dares  to  raise  its  head,  and  when 
that  is  secured,  the  world  at  once  discovers  what 
it  could  not  see  before,  and  wakes  up  with  "  well, 
really !  who  would  have  thought  it  !^'  There  must 
be  put  down,  therefore,  among  the  toils  of  literature 
the  stupidity  of  men  not  only,  but  their  mental  ser- 
vility.     If  it  were  not  that  there  comes,  bow  and 
then,  into  ihe  world,  a  truth-loving  spirit,  who  has 
the  boldness  to  investigate,  and  the  bravery  to  de- 
fend the  truth,  as  he  has  discovered  it,  perhaps 
we  should  stand  stock  still,  if  we  did  not  retrograde. 
It  is  a  bitter  sarcasm  thrown  at  the  truth,  when  it 
is  said  that  the  human  mind  has  a  leaning  toward 
knowledge ;  for  what  will  not  men  buy  sooner  than 
literature  1  what  do  they  not  labor  for  more  than 
for  knowledge  1  How  much  of  the  average  time 
of  the  world  is  spent  in  its  acquisition  ? 

Alas !  there  must  be  put  down  another  hindrance 
to  Literature ;  and  call  it  by  its  mildest  term,  and 
that  is  avarice.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the 
great,  the  all-absorbing  labor  of  life — and  know- 
ledge, as  a  general  thing,  is  valued  only  as  it  tends 
to  that  end.  The  great  standard  by  which  it  is 
measured  is  money.  What  will  it  bring  1  Can  we 
measure  grief  by  money  1  Will  it  stanch  the  bleed- 
ing heart?  Will  it  drive  away  the  bitter  pang  of 
remorse  1  No  more  can  we  measure  by  any  scale 
of  gold,  thought,  immortal  thought.  How  will  we 
undertake  to  weigh  the  worth  of  the  rich,  the  inde- 
scribable influences  of  power,  of  beauty,  and  of 
truth,  which  the  mind  cleared,  strengthened,  and 
bumbled^  drinks  in  from  the  sweet  hidden  springs 
of  nature  ?  Will  these  weigh  in  the  scale  with  gold  1 
Is  knowledge  a  mere  thing  of  reading,  writing  and 
figures,  80  many  mere  appliances  for  the  production 
of  wealth  1  Has  it  no  higher  end,  no  brighter  des- 
tiny T  Oh  yes,  it  is  a  cord  let  down  from  the  un- 
sei^o  wi)rld,  which  if  we  take  hold  of  implicitly  and 


follow  on,  will  lead  us  onward  and  onward  and  on- 
ward, through  brighter  and  still  brighter  fields  to 
the  Deity.  It  came  from  God,  it  tends  back  to 
Him.  Life  is  a  sort  of  observatory,  into  which  «e 
come  to  mark  the  aspect  of  the  moral  Heavens, 
and  choose  the  future  journey  we  shall  take.  Oh 
for  judgment  to  scan  the  Heavens  rightly !  This 
is  the  labor  of  life.  This  choice  of  our  destiny 
must  be  quickly  made,  and  that,  too,  with  fearfol 
odds  against  a  proper  choice.  Cloods  arise  in  the 
sky  and  often  deceptive  lights.  Man  stoops  in  his 
flight  from  eternity  to  eternity,  to  rest  upon  this 
planet ;  and,  in  place  of  looking  back  whence  he 
came  and  forward,  whither  be  is  going,  he  fsils  to, 
most  blindly  and  Jaborionsly,  to  see  how  much  of 
the  useless  earth  he  can  gather  up.  He  spends  the 
whole  time  he  stays,  his  three  score  years  and  ten, 
in  this  employment :  and  wherefore  does  he  need  it 
here  1  Can  he  take  it  with  him  hereafter !  Will  it 
feed  the  immortal  mind  1 

This  is  true  nationally,  as   well  as  indiv ide- 
ally— it  is  assumed  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  po- 
litical, as  well  as  domestic  economy,  that  wealth 
must  bring  happiness,  and  every  blessing.    Tnilj 
do  the  legislators  of  our  day  follow  up  this  doc- 
trine.    They  legislate  for  it,  as  though  it  were 
the   autagathon  of  life,  the  very  essence  of  all 
good,  and  the  great  moral  influences,  which  should 
be  a  prime  object  of  legislative  concern,  io  spread- 
ing and  facilitating  education,  and  the  genial  rir- 
tues,  that  follow  in  its  train,  are  neglected,  for, 
the  squabbles  of  political  favoritism,  and  delosive 
slock  companies.     It  is  false  that  wealth  is  aoj 
just  measure  of  a  nation's  true  prosperity ;  for,  since 
the  earliest  records  of  human  history,  have  we  ever 
learnt  that  a  nation  grew  better,  and,  of  course. 
happier  and  more  stable,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  its 
advancement  in  weahh  1  The  ratio  has  been  rather 
inverse.     The  nation  that  has  soonest  reached  a 
high  elevation  in  point  of  riches,  has  the  speediest 
rushed  into  vice,  sunken  the  intellectaal  in  the  bru- 
tal, and  perished  in  the  consequent  unaToidable 
law  of  decay.  /  It  is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  do 
this.     Adam  fell  onljr  when  he  had  reached  the 
climax  of  earthly  good.     Fresh  from  the  hands  of 
his  Maker,  gifl  aAer  gift,  glory  after  glory,  brou;bt 
him  to  the  full  possession  ef  the  whole  broad  earth; 
when  he  rushed  immediately  upon  the  downward 
path,  despoiling  himself  of  the  parity  and  bn^ht- 
ness  of  his  nature,  and  plunged  himself,  and  ha 
future  progeny  into  the  profoondest  depths  of  teno- 
poral  and  spiritual  ruin.     The  star  of  mao^s  des- 
tiny rose  resplendent  in  the  Heavens.    The  son 
of  angelic  choirs  and  '*  the  music  of  the  sphire^ 
ushered  it  up  to  its  high  place,  but  soon  as  th&t 
star  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  its  path  of 
virgin   glory,  a  "  wanderer"  strock  it  from  lU 
orbit,  and  extinguished  its  brightness— and  tbocfh 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  quickly  rose  to  relume  i^^ 
darkness  and  lend  it  iu  light,  il  still  gloams  its 
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war  amid  the  mist  and  cload  of  storm  and  elemental 
thunder.    This  was  but  the  typical  prefignrement 
of  every  fature  nation.     Egypt,   the  cradle   of 
science,  sod  first  patroness  of  the  arts,  the  trea- 
sore  hoase  of  wealth,  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
gtory.    She  piled  ap  her  pyramids  amid  her  vasty 
deserts,  but  what  was  her  destiny  1  The  wind,  that 
whistles  aroand  their  sammits  and  wraps  their  bases 
io  a  grsTe  of  sand,  tells  all  the  story.     Look  at 
those  other  lands,  whose  beauteous  stmctures,  beaa<- 
teoQs  eren  in  decay,  are  tracee  of  their  former 
power.    Those  mouldering  tokens  of  former  wealth 
afld  taste,  peer  op  to  the  sky,  in  pfond  mockery 
of  the  splendid  downfall  of  their  builders.     Their 
Tery  glories  gilded  the  pathway  of  their  ruin. 
They  sank  in  all  the  pride,  and  wealth  and  power 
of  national  virility  into  the  grave  of  nations.     The 
states  of  Europe  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
wealth!  Yet, are  they  peaceful  and  happy  1  Theirs 
is  stiil  a  problematical  fate.     If  we  eome  over  the 
sea,  OQr  own  fair  land,  basks  under  the  sky,  bright 
in  her  youth,  blooming  as  a  maiden  in  the  healthy 
blush  of  virgin  beauty.    What  is  in  store  for  her, 
God  only  knows,  bat  right  sure  are  we,  that  wealth 
cannot  secure  to  her  continued  prosperity,  and  an 
endaring  name.      A  coronet  of  diamonds  upon  the 
brow  cannot  supply  the  better  riches  of  the  head 
and  heart.    Nations  may  bi^ild  up  their  navies,  they 
nay  make  their  soil  a  Gibralter — they  may  encircle 
themselves  with  arooies;  swift  ships  may  bring 
treasQres  from  all  foreign  shorefr— their  busy  sons 
Qiay  toil  to  heave  up  a  pile  of  wealth ;  senates  may 
enact  their  laws,  and  prime  ministers  may  draw 
^eir  treaties  and  their  protocols ;  but  still,  there 
^  be  DO  sure  foundation  of  national  perpetuity. 
Annies  will  protect  them  from  without,  but  what 
Bball  protect  them  from  within  ?  Riches  may  sup- 
ply food  for  the  body,  but  what  shall  supply  food 
for  the  ever  busy  mind  1  Let  us  look  back  over  the 
nations  of  earth :  they  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
What  was  the  cause?   History  will  tell  a  long 
story,  of  wars,  of  famine,  of  disease,  of  oppression, 
of  improper  legislation ;  but  I  will  venture  to  give, 
&t  some  hazard  of  presumption,  the  efficient  cause. 
Tliey  suffered  the  animal  to  triumph  over  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral.     They  had  no  wide-spread 
bowledge :  no  divine  religion.     Knowledge,  know- 
ledge, widely  diffused,  and  baptized  of  the  spirit  of 
^^1  \»  the  conservative  principle  of  national  and 
individual  prosperity.     1  have  wandered  somewhat 
from  the  line  of  my  subject,  hut  there  will  be 
gathered  from  these  hasty  remarks  some  of  the 
general  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  Literature. 
The  individual  hindrances  are  greater  than  these. 
Putting  aside  all  the  obstructions  growing  out  of 
tbe  necessary  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
domestic  and  familiar  relations,  there  are  moral 
obstacles,  which  have  so  far  proved  well-nigh  insu- 
perable.   The  first  of  which  is  the  mental  cultiva- 
lion,  or  in  other  wordSi  education  necessary  to  com- 


prehend, enjoy  and  profit  by  the  learning  so  freely 
afforded  us.  This  is  rarely  ever  created  by  general 
and  promiscuous  reading ;  and,  when  it  is  so,  it  is 
incidental  only.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
distinction  taken  a  while  ago,  between  learning  and 
education.  Education  of  some  sort  must  precede 
any  tolerable  advancement  in  Literature ;  this  alone 
can  give  the  power  to  comprehend,  the  taste  to 
enjoy,  and  the  judgment  to  select  profitable  read- 
ing. Far  better  would  it  be  to  spend  an  hour  in 
disciplinary  study,  than  a  month  in  general  and 
vague  reading;  one  hour  spent  in  learning  to 
think  is  worth  a  month  spent  in  learning  to  know. 
h  would  be  as  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  house  to  be 
the  product  of  a  mass  of  stone  and  mortar  and  wood, 
all  tumbled  together,  as  for  a  cultivated  mind  to 
be  the  result  of  indefinite  and  general  reading.  If 
we  learn  to  think,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
general  Literature  becomes  comparatively  easy. 
It  becomes  pleasant,  nay,  an  appetite  as  imperative 
as  hunger  itself.  But,  perhaps,  the  question  may 
be  asked  how  arc  men  to  educate  themselves, 
whose  'pursuits  are  rather  unfriendly,  or  at  best, 
leave  them  little  time,  or  means  to  do  so  ?  Half 
the  time  and  money,  that  are  now  spent  in  desultory 
and  promiscuous  reading,  and  the  other  half,  that 
is  wasted,  if  devoted  to  any  branch  of  disciplinary 
study — ^the  Mathematics  for  instance — would  go 
far  toward  ensuring  the  result.  Where  there  is  the 
strong  will,  there  will  be  found  the  way.  The 
firm  and  indomitable  resolution  is  nearly  all  that  is 
wanting.  The  multitude  are  complaining  of  the 
want  of  early  culture  and  the  means  of  education, 
while  the  means — the  proper,  the  only  means  of  edu- 
cation— self-education — are  all  around  and  about 
them.  It  is  the  will,  the  purpose  alone  that  is 
wanting.  Education  is  not  something  put  in  while 
the  recipient  is  perfectly  passive,  but  it  is  a  result 
wrought  out  by  the  intensest  labor.  **  The  school- 
master abroad**  is  desirable,  but  the  schoolmaster 
at  home  is  more  so :  around  the  hearth  stones  of 
our  own  hearts,  must  the  work  of  education  be 
done,  and  there  alone.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
mind  has  been  trained  to  think — there  must  be 
severe  and  intense  application,  not  desultory  and 
intermittent  efforts,  but  devoted  enthusiastic  labor. 
The  pangs  and  pleasures  of  mental  parturition  must 
be  felt,  and  all  the  birth  of  thought.  A  celebrated 
writer  has  said  '*  no  good  thing  was  ever  accom- 
plished, without  a  good  degree  of  enthusiasm,** 
and  in  this,  there  is  peculiar  demand  for  it.  I  will 
not  quote  the  cant  Latin  and  fashionable  poetry  on 
this  subject,  but  I  shall  present  what  I  have  to  say, 
as  I  have  done,  in  right  plain  prose.  It  must  be  a 
life  work«  it  must  be  an  individual  effort ;  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning;  there  are  no  Favonian 
gales  to  waft  us  over  this  sea;  the  impulsive 
power  must  be  furnished  from  within,  it  must  be  a 
night  work  and  a  day  work,  the  still  hours  of  the 
night  must  witness  the  application  ^f  the  aspirant 
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after  knowledge,  aad  unheeding  the  world  he  oiust 
push  his  studies  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  lover. 

A  great  hindrance  to  individual  advancement  is 
too  little  self-confidence.  A  pretty  general  convic- 
tion exists,  that  genius  alone  will  bear  the  aspirant  to 
the  joal  of  success.  This  prevents  the  self-distrust- 
ing from  entering  the  lists  for  a  race,  from  which 
modesty  alone  excludes  them.  Such,  forgetting 
that,  in  general,  nature  has  pretty  equally  divided 
her  gifts,  and  that  deficiences  must  be  supplied  by 
greater  perseverance  and  more  untiring  industry, 
and  that  iiu^e  depends  upon  the  habit  and  the  mode 
of  study  than  upon  any  natural  endowment^  never 
dream  of  any  thing  more  than  indifferent  efforts  and 
partial  eaeeeas ;  hot  the  genius  of  success  is  the 
genius  of  labor.  Conceal  from  himself,  as  he 
may,  the  fact,  man  is  destined  to  labor,  slowly  and 
steadily,  for  whatever  is  valuable.  Patient  labor 
alone  is  the  price  of  sobstantial  good.  The  belief 
that  a  few  only  are  to  lead  prevents  many  from 
even  making  an  effort.  A  few  master  spirits  have 
ever  held  sway,  and  the  herd  of  men  have  been 
content  to  follow  their  lead,  and  to  receive  at  their 
hands  laws,  religion,  and  the  arts  of  life.  They 
gaze  with  open-mouthed  wonder  upon  them,  as 
prodigies  of  nature,  and  bow,  with  adulatory  iiom- 
age,  at  the  feet  of  those,  who,  for  natural  powers^ 
are  no  whit  superior  to  themselves.  The  multi- 
tude are  wrapt  in  a  gaze  of  admiring  wonder  at  the 
few,  while  the  few  possess  no  excellence  to  which 
most  of  them  might  not  attain.  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  diminish  aught  of  the  honor,  which  literary 
men  have  so  worthily  won  ;  it  is  the  price  of  tb^ir 
toil,  bat  he,  who  will  consider  how  few  make  any 
considerable  advance  in  literary  pursuits,  will  draw 
conclusions  from  his  meditation,  but  little  compli- 
mentary to  his  race.  How  few  have  distinguished 
themselves  and  sent-^  the  remembrance  of  their 
greatness  through  all  future  time,  rearing  them- 
selves amid  the 'broad  wilderness  as  monuments  to 
the  true  dignity  of  life !  How  few  have  done  jus- 
tice to  themselves, — ^how  few  have  enjoyed  the 
full  fruition  of  their  high  powers  I  We  repeat, 
with  proud  satisfaction,  the  names  of  the  great 
dead  and  the  living  great,  we  trace  with  pleasure 
the  impress  of  their  minds  upon  the  world — we 
feel  a  self-complacent  pride  at  the  thought  that  we 
are  linked  to  them  by  sameness  of  being,  and«  per- 
haps, by  consanguineal  ties;  we  are  proud  (for 
human  nature)  that  such  have  existed;  but  we 
forget,  in  the  joy  for  the  few,  that  have  been  men- 
tally great,  the  multitude  who  have  not ;  we  gloat 
with  satisfaction  over  a  sparkling  gem,  here  and 
there,  when  every  pebble  should  have  been  a  glis- 
tening jewel !  There  is  no  man,  who  has  not,  within 
himself,  powers  of  which  he  has  no  conception,  and 
which  are  not  discovered  by  others,  until  accident, 
or  labor,  reveals  them.  >  The  flint  is  dull  and  cold 
until  the  percussive  stroke  brings  out  the  fiery 
spark.    Men  live  from  habil,  like  wild  beasts  caged 


when  young;  they  never  find  out  their  crippled 
strength.  Let  us  believe,  then,  that  there  ia  a 
sacred  flame  within,  that  needs  only  the  coDUooal 
inpouring  of  oil,  and  our  assiduous  care,  to  be 
nursed  into  a  fire  that  our  bosoms  alone  cannot  con- 
tain, but  the  bright  light  of  which  will  be  reflected 
on  others.  The  efforts  of  those  who  will  endearor 
to  quench  this  flame,  should  be  disregarded,  for  the 
world  is  filled » with  those,  who  will  throw  cold 
water  on  aspiring  hopes,  and  ridicule  even  ooble 
resolntions.  Let  those  who  strive  for  the  honors 
and  pleasures  of  literature,  do  justice  to  them- 
selves, and  the  sneers  of  the  mentally  lasy,  who, 
by  way  of  soothing  themselves,  make  a  point  of 
sneering  at  the  industrious,  will  be  turned,  by  and 
by,  into  wonder.  It  is  by  alow  accretion  that  mind 
is  built  up,  it  is  no  mushroom  work ;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  as  certain  as  the  labor  is  devoted.  A  de- 
terroined  will,  and  a  well-grounded  self  cooAdeoce 
are  the  nuclei,  ground  which  the  accretioo  ia  de- 
posited. The  slowness  of  one's  progress,  shook! 
not  dishearten  bim«.  but  he  ahould  renttfliber  thtt, 
in  the  raee,  iim  tortoise,  in  the  end,  was  the  rieuv 
over  the  hare.  In  the  words  of  Miltoo,  he  should 
"  bate  no  jot  of  either  heart,  or  hope,  but  moTe 
right  on."  On  the  other  hand,  an  over-weeiUDf 
confidence^  which  induces  self-cempisceocj,  or 
that  more  silly  foible,  self-conceit,  will  be  eqaally 
fatal  to  advancement.  He,  whcrbopes  for  progress 
in  literature  without  labor,hopes  for  crops  wiibotit 
(leed-tioM,  and  ploughing  and  harvest.  He,  who 
is  not  prepared  to  labor  for  it,  is  expectisg  a  boose 
without  the  toil  of  building,  and  be  expects  that 
whioh  wiH  never  come  to  him.  He  who  dreains 
of  genius,  and  sighs  that  the  world  does  not  appre- 
ciate his  merit,  gives  the  most  convincing  proof 
that  be  does  not  possess  it ;  for,  if  indeed  be  doe*, 
and  labors  to  nurture,  not  to  exhibit  it— to  w^orfi 
not  to  showt  he  may  make  himself  easy  of  its 
eventual  discovery ;  he  has  his  hand  upon  a  povet 
men  cannot  resist,  and  which  will  extort  from  thm 
at  last  the  meed  of  their  praiae. 

The  rewards  of  this^toil  will  be  sore  sod  ample. 
It  will  give  power.  The  apothegm  of  Lord  Bacoo. 
that  *^  knowledge  is  power,'^  ia  truer  now  than  when 
he  said  it.  Its  truth,  like  the  light  of  day,  beaois 
all  around  us :  it  is  so  palpable  that  argumeot  is 
support  of  it  would  be  entirely  gratuitous;  hot  to 
dwell,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  proposttioo,  hal- 
lowed as  it  is  by  the  assent  of  all  intelligent  minds, 
and  to  observe  how  knowledge  brings  power  to  its 
possessor,  may  not  he  useless.  Histoiy  is  replete 
with  the  triumphs  of  knowledge,  and  a  deuil  of  its 
results  wouM  alone  be  the  history  of  the  world  asJ 
of  man.  The  whole  esreer  of  man  has  been  a  w 
between  the  moral  and  intellectual,  oo  the  one 
hand,  and  the  animal,  on  the  other ;  and  the  aoimil. 
so  far,  has,  in  the  main,  reigned  absolute.  The 
time  was,  when  brute  force  was  the  standard  of 
power;  when  the  stiongest  was  greatest.  AehiU^ 
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WM  the  "  pride  of  Greece  and  bulwark  of  her 
bo8i;*'  but  even  he,  mighty  as  was  his  brawny  arm, 
was  not  equal  to  the  Pylian  sage. 

"  Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skilled — 
Words  sweet  as  boney  from  his  lips  distilled — 
Could  ealm  his  passion  with  the  woixls  of  age.*' 

That  time  has  passed,  or  is  fast  passing  away. — 
Trace  the  sources  of  power  in  this  day,  io  any  direc- 
tion, aod  they  resolve  themseWes  into  knowledge. 
The  whole  physical  creation  is  yielding  to  its  power. 
MaD  writes,  with  the  sunbeam  of  heaven,  whatever 
he  lists ;  he  bids  the  water  and  fire  unite  to  convey 
him,  with  the  speed  of  thought,  and  sends  the  elec- 
tric spark,  his  quick  vassal,  around  the  world.* 
The  philosophy  of  the  power  of  knowledge 
will  be  discovered,  only  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
eomprehend  the  mysterious  union  of  matter  and 
spirit,  and  that  the  omnipotence  of  God  is  but  his 
mniteience ;  and  how,  by  the  decree  of  His  will, 
the  world  rolled  forth  clothed  with  verdure  and 
heauty  as  with  a  garment.  These  things  are  past 
bwiing  out ;  we  only  know  that  it  is  the  applica- 
tion aod  manner  of  applying  our  knowledge  that 
render  it  power.  A  whole  library  stored  in  the 
head  is  useless  to  this  end,  unless  it  be  brought  to 
hear.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  an  intellectual  gour- 
o>ff»uf,  who  reads  every  thing,  devours  every  thing, 
aod  ^et  is  so  little  under  any  law  of  intellectual 
v^tioD  as  to  be  unwieldy  and  useless.  I  repeat, 
that  it  is  the  application  of  knowledge  alone  that 
renders  it  powerful — powerful  upon  nature— power- 
ful upon  the  minds  of  men ;  and  a  man  is  all  power- 
ful, to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  is  npoo 
^ii  principle,  that  all  the  occupations  and  profes- 
sions of  life  are  pursued.  The  soldier  brings  his 
tactics  to  the  field ;  the  statesman  plays  his  game 
of  politics.    The  conjoined  knowledge  of  the  phi- 

•I'r.  Alison  also  has  finely  described  the  modern  tri- 
umphs of  mind,  in  the  introduction  to  his  splendiil  History. 
He  aays— *•  Nor  were  the  intellectual  exertions  of  this  ani- 
i^og  period  less  conspicuous  than  ito  warlike  achiere- 
"^nt«.  fn  this  bloodless  contest,  the  leaders  of  civiliza- 
<^>>Q,  the  lords  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  outstripped  all 
whersuies.  The  same  ago,  which  witnessed  iho  military 
Klonu  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  beheld  the  comple- 
Hon  of  ssuonomical  investigation  by  Laplace,  and  the  hid- 
<ien  recesses  of  the  heart  unfolded  by  Sir  Walter  Soott 
^•■rth  told  the  history  of  iu  revolutions,  through  the  re- 
i*>ins  buried  in  its  bosom,  and  the  secrets  eren  of  mate- 
'^'i  composition  yielded  to  the  power  of  philosophical 
>i»tj«u.  Sculpture  revived  from  its  ashes  under  the  taste 
of  Canora,  and  the  genius  of  Torwaldson  again  charmed 
^'  vorld  by  the  fascinations  of  design  ;  architecture  dis- 
P'jyed  iu  splendor  in  the  embeliishmenU  of  the  French 
nrtropolis,  and  llie  rising  capital  of  Russia  united  to  the 
wlidity  of  Egyptian  materials  the  delicscy  of  Grecisn 
'»^.  Eren  the  rugged  ridges  of  the  Alps  yielded  to  the 
^9  of  scientific  enterprise,  and  the  barriers  of  Nature 
^^  smoothed  by  the  efforts  of  human  perseverance ; 
*^ile  the  geoios  of  Britain  added  a  new  element  to  the 
?^*tn  of  ait,  and  made  firo  the  instrument  of  subduing 
!lic  wares.**  The  genius  of  America  might  dispute  this 
l' jry  of  Britiio  ;  but  not  now.— JBd. 
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losopher  and  mechanic  harnesses  nature  in  the 
business  of  life.  We  have  but  to  mention  Buona- 
parte, in  whom  military  skill  and  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  human  action  were  aptly  united, 
and  the  drenched  fields  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and 
the  plain  of  Aosterlitz  tell  us  the  truth,  in  the 
force  of  it,  that  knowledge  is  power.  The  mathe* 
matician  of  Syracuse  may  furnish  another  exam- 
ple, by  means  of  whose  mechanical  skill,  the  proud 
gaireys  of  the  Roman  navy,  that  threatened  im- 
mediate destruction  to  the  city,  were  oaught  op  in 
the  bay  and  hurled  into  the  air,  to  sink  amid  the 
waves  on  which  they  just  now  rode  in  awful  gran- 
deur. The  advancing  knowledge  of  man  thrills 
the  earth!  The  desert  is  becoming  a  place  of 
beauty ;  the  knowledge  of  man  is  piercing  it  every- 
where :  we  have  only  to  look  to  our  rail  roads  for 
a  proof  of  man's  power.  Vallies  have  been  ex- 
alted and  mountains  brought  low,  and  the  wild 
woods  daily  echo  the  fierce  breathings  of  their 
iron  horses,  and  the  undisturbed  earth  of  primi- 
tive creation  trembles  under  their  ponderous  tread. 
What  shall  be  the  ultimate  end  of  man*s  know- 
ledge, God  only  knows  ;  but  it  fills  the  soul  with 
mysterious  awe,  to  contemplate  the  advancing  dis- 
coveries of  men. 

Literature,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  viewed 
it,  will  give  us  a  participation  in  this  power.  Shall 
we  embrace  it  while  young,  or  shall  we  squander 
our  hours  foolishly  away  1 

This  power,  when  acquired,  we  may  use  as  we 
will.  It  may  be  our  quiver  from  which  to  pluck 
arrows,  not  dipped,  as  were  the  arrows  of  a  former 
time,  in  murderous  poison,  but  baptized  by  the 
spirit  of  God  and  sped  with  a  fearless  aim  at  the 
enemy  of  all  truth.  In  the  retinue  of  mental 
power,  walk  wealth,  honor,  station,  usefulness — 
but  the  high,  the  great  reward  of  this  labor  is  the 
upbuilding  of  our  own  intellect,  and  the  pure  plea- 
sure to  be  derived  from  mere  knowledge.  There 
is  a  legitimate  pleasure  growing  out  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mind — as  beauty  in  a  flower  pleases 
the  eye.  The  cultivated  mind  sees  poetry  and 
harmony,  and  love,  and  beauty,  and  power,  in  every 
thing  ;  **  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  every  thing."  "  There  is  an 
infinitude  above  and  beneath  him,  and  an  eternity 
encompasses  him  on  this  hand  and  on  that,  and 
tones  of  sphere  music,  and  tidings  from  loftier 
worlds  will  flit  rouqd  him,  if  he  can  but  listen,  and 
visit  him  with  holy  influences,  even  in  the  thickest 
press  of  trivialities  or  the  din  of  busiest  life.** 
What  to  the  eye  of  the  dull  mind  is  still  and  cold, 
to  him  is  instinct  with  life.  He  sees  a  Hand  others 
do  not  see,  he  hears  a  Voice  others  do  not  hear. 
There  are  unseen  harps  touched  by  unseen  hands, 
that  give  to  him  a  faint  prelude  of  that  heavenly 
melody,  he  hopes  to  hear  beyond  the  grave.  Un- 
seen angels  visit  him,  that  come  not  nigh  the  sloth- 
ful mind.     He  walks  the  earth,  in  it  but  not  of  it. 
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What  though  the  epithet "  book  worro^^  be  flang  at 
him — better  be  a  book  worm,  crawling  among 
mighty  truths  and  holy  thoughts,  than  earth  worm, 
toiling  through  the  dust  of  gold.  His  spirit  com- 
munes with  the  great  and  the  good,  and  he  cares 
not  for  the  ribald  jeer  of  the  unthinking  world. 
His  pleasures  are  permanent — he  has  invested  his 
labor  beyond  the  reach  of  adversity, — no  power, 
less  than  the  arm  of  God,  can  deprive  him  of  it. 
Riches  flee  away,  and  give  no  real  pleasure,  while 
they  last.  Houses  are  consumed  by  the  mocking 
flame.  Investments  made  in  the  mind  are  the 
only  fast  property — these  will  last  whea 

"  The  cloud  capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Y^ea,  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
Afid,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

The  flowers  of  literature,  sown  in  the  seed  field 
of  the  mind,  only  bud  here  on  the  earth  :  they 
bloom  in  all  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty  beyond 
the  dark  winter  of  the  grave. 


H.  S.  LEGARE, 

LATE  ATTOEWEV  GENERAL  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sou.  LU.  Messenger : 

,  I  observe,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Messenger,  that  you  invite  for  its 
columns  a  fitting  notice  of  the  character  of  the 
distinguished  man,  whose  recent  loss,  under  cir- 
cumstances alike  imposing  and  affecting,  the  nation 
has  been  called  to  deplore.  It  is  a  homage  most 
appropriately  due  from  the  patriotic  literature  of 
the  country  to  the  memory  of  one,  who,  always  a 
zealous  worshipper  at  its  shrine,  has  done  so  much 
to  assert  its  dignity  and  illustrate  its  usefulness,  in 
connection  with  the  highest  pursuits  of  social  and 
active  life.  The  theme  demands  a  pen,  which  has 
other  qualifications  than  those  which  an  ardent  and 
devoted  friendship  alone  can  supply,  to  do  justice 
to  it  in  all  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  its  moral 
dignity  and  grandeur.  But  there  are  some  reflec- 
tions, growing  out  of  the  recent  death  of  H.  S. 
Legare  and  the  national  mourning  which  has  fol- 
lowed it,  that  even  an  untutored  band,  under  the 
instinctive  guidance  of  the  heart,  may  be  excused 
for  attempting  to  present. 

The  first  observation,  which  occurs  to  the  mind 
in  contemplating  this  lamented  event,  is  one  which, 
out  of  the  very  depth  of  the  public  affliction  it  has 
occasioned,  brings  forth  solid  encouragement  to 
every  sincere  and  honest  patriot,  and  is  full  of  in- 
structive lessons  to  the  generous  and  aspiring  youth 
of  the  country.  All  must  have  remarked,  and 
many  not  without  surprise,  the  loud  and  universal 
acclaim  of  mingled  sorrow  and  praise  which  fol- 
lowed to  the  tomb  one,  whose  habits  and  tiMtes, 


through  life,  cherished  the  privacy  of  studious  re- 
tirement— who,  far  from  courting,  shunned  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  except  when  an  imperious  sense  of  duty 
brought  him  before  it — who  never  cultivated  popu- 
larity, however  he  esteemed  it,  when  the  reward 
of  virtuous   actions — and   who,  from  his  inmost 
heart,  despised,  as,  in  his  lofty  and  burning  elo- 
quence, he  was  ever  wont  to  brand,  the  unworthy 
arts  of  the  demagogue.     The  man  thus  honored 
and  lamented  in  his  death  was  neither  the  favorite, 
nor  the  nursling  of  party.    He  had,  indeed,  gravely 
offended  the  spirit  of  party,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, by  the  independence  and  the  conscientious 
integrity  with  which  he  pursued  the  convictions  of 
his  own  judgment,  where  he  believed  the  interests 
of  his  country  at   stake.     As  a  consequence  of 
this  inflexibility  of  principle,  as  well  as  of  his 
retiring  and  unobtrusive  personal  habits,  his  career, 
while  living,  had  not  been  attended,  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  his  rare  endowments,  with  all 
those  external  evidences  of  public  consideration, 
which  his  friends,  who,  in  the  unreserved  freedom 
of  private  intercourse,  had  been  able  to  sound  the 
depths  of  his  genius  and  resources,  well  knew  be 
merited.     Such,  however,  is  the  winning  power  of 
virtue  and  talents,  even  when  separated  from  the 
ordinary  accessories  of  party  popularity,  that  he 
was  daily,  though  silently,  growing  in  the  sober 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  country  ;  and  when. 
at  length,  the  hand  of  death  arrested  him  in  the 
noble  path  of  his  usefulness,  the  national  apprecia- 
tion of  him,  which  had  been  lying  comparatirely 
dormant,  though  all  the  while  wanning  the  hearts 
of  a  generous  and  enlightened  people,  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  one  general  symphony  of  lamenti- 
tion  and  exalted  praise. 

Let  all  who  engage  in  the  service  of  their  conn- 
try,  with  elevated  views  and  conscious  powers 
of  usefulness,  take  courage  from  this  example. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  reward  of  poblic  approhatioo 
and  gratitude  will  infallibly  crown  every  career, 
which  rests  its  solid  and  imperishable  titles  on  "  the 
pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.*^  Let  oo 
feverish  anxiety,  for  a  spurious  and  fleeting  noto- 
riety, lead  the  aspirant  for  public  esteem  to  pot  hi) 
trust  in  specious  arts,  superficial  attainments,  or 
accommodating  suppleness,  as  available  substitutes 
for  that  laborious  and  vigorous  training  and  appli- 
cation of  the  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  by 
which  only  a  genuine  and  enduring  popularity  can 
be  won.  Let  him  equip  himself  for  the  stern  con- 
flicts of  pnblic  duty  from  the  armory  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  where  only  weapons  of  the  true  tem- 
per for  such  a  warfare  are  to  be  found,  and  not  go 
forth  to  battle  in  the  mimic  accoutrements  of  the 
toy-shop.  Let  him  not  indulge  an  undue  solicitode 
to  obtain  popularity.  Let  his  aim  rather  be  to  de- 
serve it.  Let  him  exhibit  in  superior  kDowH'? 
and  acquirements — in  the  diligent  and  untinog  co*- 
tivation  of  all  the  capacities  of  a  high  public  esc- 
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folness^in  noble  and  elerated  principles  of  action, 
the  authentic  credentials  of  his  mission  to  serve  bis 
coQBtry ;  and  his  country  will,  in  time,  call  for  and 
honor  him,  or,  if  she  does  not,  the  loss  will  be  her^s, 
Dut  his. 

The  example  addresses  itself,  with  eqnal  em- 
phasis, to  the  i^ifted  youth  of  the  country,  who 
have  not  yet  entered  on  the  arena  of  active  exer- 
tion, but  who  are  looking  forward,  with  generous 
aspirations,  from  the  silence  and  discipline  of  their 
accademic  retreats,  to  the  part  they  are  hereaAer 
to  act  upon  the  busy  stage  of  life.  The  despond- 
ing sentimentality  of  the  poetic  muse,  or  rather 
the  dangerous  sophistry  of  that  improba  siren  desi- 
dia,  the  natural  indolence  of  man,  is  not  un fre- 
quently invoked  to  discourage  a  manly  and  ptrenu- 
ons  ambition,  by  portraying,  in  funereal  colors,  the 
oltimate  vanity  and  fruitlessness  of  all  human 
parsaits.  We  are  sometimes  asked,  in  the  mis- 
applied language  of  unreasoning  elegy,  why  ^*  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days,"  in  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  fame ;  seeing  that, 


**  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  find, 


And  think  to  buret  oni  into  sudden  tilftze, 
Coraes  the  blind  Fury  with  abhorred  xhean, 
And  slits  the  tbin-spua  life." 

Bat  the  onJy  fame,  which  a  true  ambition  is  capa- 
ble of  coveting,  is  one  which  '*the  abhorred  shears 
of  the  blind  Fury"  have  no  power  to  destroy.  It 
sanives  the  stroke  of  Fate,  and  flourishes  beyond 
the  grave.  It  is  that  amaranthine  plant  which,  the 
same  immortal  poet  tells  us,  ^*  lives  and  spreads 
alofi*  to  Heaven,  and  is  but  its  anticipated  judgment 
OD  the  deeds  of  men.  It  is  that  fame  which  alone 
Legare  sought,  and  which  he  achieved — with  what 
glorious  and  enviable  success,  let  the  according 
praises  and  regrets  of  a  whole  nation  testify. 
What  other  fame  is  worthy  to  engage,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  concern  of  a  being,  whose  life  on  earth, 
v^heo  longest,  is  limited  to  a  span  !  To  live  in  the 
hearts  and  memory  of  our  countrymen,  when  we 
ourselves  shall  have  passed  from  among  them,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  object  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  and  fitted  to 
elicit  the  noblest  faculties  of  our  nature.  In  the 
distingaished  and  now  hallowed  example  before  us, 
let  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  young  men  of 
America  read,  for  their  encouragement,  amid  the 
daily  and  nightly  toils  of  their  probationary  disci- 
pline, the  pledge  of  their  own  high  destinies,  if,  by 
the  same  means,  they  shall  devote  themselves  to 
the  same  noble  ends. 

The  extraordinary  powers  and  varied  attainments 
of  the  late  Attorney  General  were  the  product  of 
^rly  and  incessant  culture,  and  of  untiring  indus- 
try and  labor.  How  else  could  such  rare  excel- 
lence, in  so  many  different  departments  of  human 
talent  and  knowledge,  have  been  acquired ;  for  he 
vas  primus  inter  pares  in  all — a  finished  scholar, 
&  coosammate  orator,  a  profound  lawyer,  an  able 


and  accomplished  statesman.  No  felicity  of  ge- 
nius, however  great,  no  fecundity  of  nature,  how- 
ever teeming,  could  account  for  such  intellectual 
riches,  without  the  creative  energies  of  constant 
and  unwearied  diligence  ;  for  it  is  a  troth,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  philosophy  of  mind  as  to  the  science 
of  political  economy,  that  labor  is  the  true  and 
only  source  of  either  mental,  or  material  wealth. 
No  paltry  vanity  of  natural  endowments  ever  pre- 
vented Mr.  Legar^  from  bearing  earnest  and  in- 
structive testimony,  in  his  discourse,  as  he  exem- 
plified so  strikingly  in  his  practice,  the  troth  and 
value  of  this  grand  arcanum  of  all  sound  supe- 
riority and  success. 

Having  etijoyed,  in  early  youth,  the  advantages 
of  a  finished  education  in  the  best  schools  of  bis 
own  country  and  of  Europe,  he  continued,  through 
all  the  avocations  and  active  emplojHnents  of  his 
future  life,  the  same  habits  of  diligent  and  enthu- 
siastic study  by  which  he  established,  from  th« 
first,  a  marked  preeminence  among  his  companions. 
He  was  so  smitten  with  a  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  Roman  orator's  noble  panegyric 
of  letters,  that  he  literally  fulfilled   in   his  daily 
habits,  (without  any  such  purpose,  certainly,  as 
that,  of  mere  pedantic  conformity),  the  picture  of 
their  attractions  so  graphically  delineated  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  celebrated  passage — Hoic  Stu- 
dia,  dfC,^  delectant  domi^  non  impediunt  forts ^  per- 
noctant  nobiscum^  peregrinantur^  mslicantur.    His 
books  were  his  inseparable  companions,  whether 
at  home,  or  abroad — they  passed  the  night  with 
him,  they  travelled  with  him,  they  accompanied 
him  in  his  occasional  rural  retreats.     A  jealous 
economist  of  time,  and  particularly  attentive  to 
husband   those  odd   fragments  of  leisure,  which 
irregularly  intervene  in  the  routine  ot  daily  employ- 
ment, and  which  by  most  persons  are  thrown  away 
as  useless,  he  was  more  fortunate  even  than  the 
ancient  philosopher,  who  reproached  himself  with 
the  loss  of  one  day  in  the  course  of  a  long  life. 
Legar6  never  lost  an  hour,  for  however  small  the 
interval  of  time  which  fell  upon  his  hands,  unoc- 
cupied by  the  necessary  demands  of  business,  or 
the  cherished  society  of  a  chosen  circle  of  friends, 
it  was  never  wasted.     A  book,  a  pen,  or  a  train  of 
thought  to  be  resumed,  was   always  at  hand    to 
absorb  and  employ  it  usefully ;  for  so  perfect  was 
the  discipline  of  mind  he  had  established,  through 
long  habits  of  industry  and  study,  that  he  turned 
his  attention,  at  will,  to  whatever  subject  seemed, 
at  the  moment,  fittest  to  engage  it. 

As  a  scholar,  he  stood  without  a  rival  among  the 
public  men  of  Amerieatif  his  day,  and  if,  even  in 
that  class  of  learned  men  who  make  the  cultiva- 
tion and  pursuit  of  letters  the  sole  business  of  their 
lives,  he  had  any  superior  in  scholarship,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  who  that  superior  was.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity, 
the  master  minds  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  inti- 
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ttate«  thorough  and  familiar — placing  at  his  ready 
and  perfect  command  all  those  hidden  treasures  of 
thought,  philosophy  and  wisdom,  all  those  exqui- 
site models  of  taste,  eloquence  and  power,  which 
lie  enshrined  in  their  immortal  works.  In  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  modern  Europe  he  was 
perfectly  at  home.  He  not  only  read,  but  wrote 
and  spoke  the  languages  of  France  and  Germany 
with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  a  native,  and  was 
profoundly  versed  in  their  history  and  literature. 
He  had  explored,  with  particular  industry  and  snc- 
eeas,  the  rich  mines  of  learning  and  historical  dis- 
covery^  (so  to  speak),  which  the  acute  and  recon- 
dite researches  of  modern  German  writers  have 
opened,  and  enlarged  his  own  accumulated  stores 
by  the  super-addition  of  the  fruits  of  their  valuable 
labors.  With  all  this  affluence  of  intellectual 
wealth,  he  made  no  ostentatious  display  of  his 
acquisitions.  They  were  assimilated  into  the  solid 
nutriment  of  his  own  mind,  and  their  effect  was 
aeen  rather  in  the  enlarged  scope  and  vigor  of  his 
conceptions,  than  in  any  exhibition  of  mere  learning. 

As  a  speaker  and  writer,  the  style  of  his  elo- 
quence was  ornate  and  rich.  But,  like  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  Burke,  this  was  the  unbidden  effect  of  the 
irrepressible  esuberanoe  of  his  genius.  No  one 
^iespised  more  than  he  did  the  mere  glitter  of  words, 
or  held  in  lighter  esteem  the  studied  arts  of  the 
professed  rhetorician.  Whatever  was  the  eleva-. 
tion  and  richness  of  his  diction,  it  was  Uniformly 
supported  by  a  corresponding  richness  and  eleva- 
tion of  thought.  The  stream  of  his  eloquence  was 
fed  from  copious  and  inexhaustible  fountains,  and 
its  majestic  current  fertilized  and  fructified,  even 
when  it  inundated  its  banks. 

His  character  and  abilities,  as  a  profound  and 
accomplished  jurist,  have  been  already  given  to  the 
world  under  the  seal  of  the  highest  authority.  To 
the  question,  was  he  an  eminent  lawyer^  Judge 
Story,  in  his  beautiful  and  touching  address  to  the 
Law  School  at  Harvard,  while  the  funeral  bells  of 
Boston  were  yet  tolling  the  knell  of  his  departed 
spirit,  answered  emphatically  and  unhesitatingly— 
"  no  man  was  more  so"  And  certainly,  if  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  most  renow^ned  systems 
of  ancient  and  modern  law,  with  the  common  law 
of  England,  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  the  codes  of 
France  and  Germany,  added  to  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  our  own 
country  and  a  thorough  indoctrination  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  jurisprudence,  can  make  an 
able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  Legar6  was  such. 
Ail  this  breadth  and  scope  of  knowledge,  however 
superfluous  it  may  be  deemed  for  the  lawyer  who, 
to  use  the  words  of  Cicero,  is  nothing  more  than 
leguleius  quidam  cautus^  et  acutus  praco  actiojwm, 
cantor  formularum^  auceps  syllabarumf  was  neces- 
sary to  fill  Mr.  Legar^'s  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  lawyer,  worthy  of  the  name,  and 


learned  professions.  One  of  the  great  secrets  of 
his  superiority  was  to  place  ever  before  liim  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence,  in  every  depait- 
ment,  as  the  beau  ideals  at  least,  which  a  true  sod 
loAy  ambition  should  aim  to  approximate  as  near 
as  possible,  if  not  able  fully  to  attain.  His  idea  of 
the  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  the  law,  in  its  true 
dignity,  was  that  which  Bolingbroke  has  so  jasily 
and  eloquently  portrayed,  and  his  iropersooatiofli 
of  that  idea  were  the  Bacons,  the  ClareodoDs,  the 
Somers,  the  Mansfields  of  England,—- the  Un- 
shalls,  the  Pinkneys  of  America.* 

The  narrow  and  unworthy  prejudice  agaiost 
learning,  as  incompatible  with  professional  emi- 
nence, which  has  been  so  properly  rebuked  by  Judge 
Story,  sometimes  ventured  to  question  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Legare  to  the  character  of  an  able  lawyer, 
on  the  very  ground  of  his  acknowledged  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  attainments  of  elegant  literature. 
The  same  Gothic  prejudice,  we  learn  from  con- 
temporary memorials,  boldly  called  in  qaestioo  the 
legal  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  was  humor- 
ously satirized,  at  the  time,  in  some  lines  of  Pope, 
in  which  the  poet  represents  two  heavy  serjeaDtsof 
the  Temple,  "  who  deemed  each  other  oracles  of 
law,**  exulting,  with  a  grave  self-coroplaceocy,  io 
the  fancied  profoundness  of  their  own  legal  ^m- 
roents,  while 

**  Each  shook  his  bead  at  Morray  as  a  wii," 

And  yet  this  Murray  rapidly  rose  through  all  ihe 
gradations  of  professional  eminence,  to  the  Cbicf 
Justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  which  coart 
he  presided,  with  unrivalled  lustre  and  ability,  for 
thirty-two  years,  having  been  thrice  offered  also 
the  great  seal  of  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  such  vas 
the  almost  miraculous  inrallibitity  displayed  by  him 
as  a  Judge,  that,  out  of  the  numerous  decisioofl 
rendered  by  him  during  that  long  period  of  time, 
but  two  or  three  of  his  judgments  were  ever  re- 
versed, and  about  an  equal  number  of  instances 
occurred  in  which  any  of  his  brethren  differed  in 
opinion  from  him.     With  such  an  illustrious  eiun- 

*  In  his  letters  on  the  study  of  Hittory  •ddieased  toUx^ 
Combiiry,  the  great  graodjon  of  ibe  Eari  of  CiareoiWo. 
Bolingbroke,  aAer  speaking  of  the  profession  of  the  U*-* 
"in  its  nature  the  noblest  and  most  beneficiiil  to  maotiN. 
in  its  abuse  and  debasement,  the  most  sordid  and  the  ii>^' 
pernicious,**  makes  the  folloi^ing  remarks,  admirable  t.tKt 
for  their  eloquence  aod  truth.  "  There  have  been  U«r'* 
that  wera  orators,  philosophers,  historiaas,— (here  b**^ 
been  Bacons  and  Clarendons,  my  lord.  There  will  he  on> 
such  any  more,  till,  in  some  hotter  a^e,  true  acnbilioa''f 
the  love  of  fame,  prevails  over  avarice,  and  tiU  men  i"^ 
leisure  and  encouragement  to  prepare  themseUes  for  ^  <^ 
exercise  of  this  profeaaion  by  climbing  op  to^  the  *  wM^ 
ground,' to  ny  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  of  arieoce;  ia»ie^ 
of  grovelling  all  their  lives  below  in  a  mean,  but  pio>(i' 
application  to  all  the  little  arts  of  chicane.  Till  tliif  btr- 
pen,  the  profession  of  the  law  will  scarce  deserre  t^'' 
ranked  among  the  learned  professions ;  aod  wbeoenr  : 
happens,  one  of  the  *  vantage  grounds,*  to  which  men  n>^^ 


of  a  calling  which  boasts  its  rank  aii^ojxg  the  climb,  is  met^hysiesUsBd  the  other  historical  kBO«i«^ 
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fie  before  us,  we  shall  be  dow  to  believe  that  the 
Boperior  literary  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Legar6 
were  likelj  to  prove  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the  path 
of  professional  reputation  and  success,  or  to  pre- 
vent hiffl  from  fulfillinj^  his  destiny,  in  becoming  one 
of  the  chiefest  glories  of  the  American  bar. 

As  a  Statesman,  the  merits  and  talents  of  Mr. 
Legar6  were  of  the  very  first  order.     He  early 
eoDceived  the  noble  ambition  of  usefally  serving 
his  eoantry,  not  to  gratify  a  selfish  vanity,  or  to 
promote  any  private  or  personal  end,  hot  from  a 
true  filial  devotion  to  her  glory,  and  frpm  a  gene- 
TOQsand  magnanimous  desire  to  bear  his  part  in 
upholding  the  honor  and  success  of  her  model  Insti- 
tatioos.    His  whole  training  was  one  of  admirable 
preparation  for  this  high  career.     There   is  no 
branch  of  knowledge  proper  to  an  American  States- 
man Id  which  he  was  not  a  profound  adept.     He 
had  thoroughly  studied  the  genius  of  popular  govern- 
ment, as  well  in  its  essential  principles,  as  in  all 
its  great  historical  examples.    With  what  sagacious 
and  discriminating  research  he  explored  the  his- 
tory and  institutions  of  the  master  states  of  anti- 
quity, the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  has 
given  to  the  world  proud  and  enduring  evidence,  in 
writings  which  wull  long  survive  him,  and  which 
posterity,  assuredly,  "  will  not  willingly  let  die."* 
He  bad  traced  and  meditated,  with  equal  diligence 
and  care,  the  progress  of  civil  and  political  liberty 
among  our  British  ancestors ;  and  all  those  great 
social  and  political  revolutions,  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  modern  Europe,  were  alike  familiar  to 
his  mind,  in  their  causes,  incidents  and  results,  and 
with  all  the  monitory  and  instructive  lessons  with 
which  they  are  so  richly  fraught.     With  these  pre- 
paratory lights,  he  made  our  own  peculiar,  happy 
and  complicated  system  of  popular  and  federative 
goremment,  the  subject  of  his  profoundest  study, 
and  was  as  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit,  as  he  was 
thoroughly  initiated  in  its  principles,  and  familiarly 
conversant  with  its  constitutional  action.     To  these 
primary  qualifications  of  all  true  American  States- 
manship, he  added  that  enlarged  knowledge  of  the 
sound  principles  of  political  economy,  and  of  the 
fandamental  laws  of  trade,  currency,  revenue  and 
finance,  which   are  indispensable   guides  to  en- 
lightened practical  legislation.     With  the  public 
law  of  nations,  which  regulates,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  civilized  and 
independent  states,  the  diplomatic  position  he  had 
filled  abroad  with  so  much  honor  to  his  country  and 
to  himself,  no  less  than  his  early  studies,  made  him 
intimately  acquainted ;  and  to  crown  all  these  civic 
accomplishments  and  advantages,  he  had  enjoyed 
the  precious  opportunity  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience amid  the  largest  scenes  of  human  affairs,  in 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  his  own. 

*  Ti«o  moat  able  and  learned  tracts,  one  on  the  Consti- 
tQlional  HiMtory  of  Greece  and^the  Democracy  of  Athens, 
the  other  oo  ihe  origin.  History  and  Influence  of  Roman 
l^sixiaiion,  are  here  au>re  particularly  alluded  to. 


When  Mr.  Legar6,  therefore,  oame  into  Con- 
gress, be  came  clad  iD>  complete  armor.  The 
speeches  and  reports  made  by  him,  during  the  brief 
period  of  hie  service  there,  show  with  what  full- 
ness of  information  and  knowledge  he  came  into 
the  discussion  of  every  question  in  which  he  took 
a  part — enriching  it  with  the  widest  amplitude  of 
illustration — ^judging  it  with  the  utmost  maturity  of 
thought  and  wisdom — while  adorning  it  with  the 
graces  of  a  finished  and  captivating  eloquence. 
But  his  career  there  was  permitted  to  continue  two 
years  only,  leaving  the  nation  to  regret  the  prema- 
ture loss,  from  its  legislative  councils,  of  the  rare 
and  eminent  abilities  and  statesmanship,  of  which» 
in  so  short  a  time,  he  gave  such  abundant  and  une- 
quivocal proofs. 

The  splendor  of  his  genius  accompanied  hira  in 
his  ostracism,  and  illuminated  the  obscurity  of  his 
retreat.  He  was  soon  called  back,  to  take  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  country,  for  which  he  was  pointed  out  solely 
by  the  consideration  of  his  superior  fitness ;  for  he 
never  sought  office,  and  his  friends  deemed  too 
highly  of  him  to  believe  that  any  office  was  capa- 
ble of  adding  to  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  his  talents 
and  worth.  This  new  sphere  of  duty  elicited  new 
proofs  of  his  varied  powers  and  attaipments,  and 
developed  comprehensive  faculties  of  pnblic  usdTal- 
ness,  co-extensive  with  and  equal  to  every  demand 
of  the  public  service.  Besides  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished discharge  of  the  duties  which  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  the  post  he  occupied,  which 
received  the  united  testimony  of  the  most  enligh- 
tened judges  and  of  the  general  voice  of  the  conutry, 
he  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  government,  on  every 
great  question  of  national  interest,  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge, a  clearness  of  views  and  a  promptitude  of 
decision,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  sensibly  felt  and 
appreciated.  When  unexpectedly  called  to  fill  the 
leading  Executive  Department,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  and  it  is  hoped  the  suggestion  may 
be  made  without  offence,  that  none  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  men  who  have  filled  it,  upon  their 
first  introduction  to  its  duties,  probably  ever  felt 
more  at  home  among  its  high  and  imposing  con- 
cerns, than  did  Mr.  Legar6 — excepting  always, 
with  the  profound  reverence  so  especially  their 
due,  those  great  minds  of  revolutionary  schooling, 
which  grew  up  along  with  the  thorny  and  difficult 
questions  of  our  international  relations,  and  which 
laid  deep  the  foundations  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
public  law.  The  records  of  the  State  Department, 
during  the  short,  but  busy  month  his  life  was  spared 
to  stamp  the  lasting  mark  of  his  genius,  industry 
and  abilities  upon  them,  will  show  whether  this 
suggestion  may  not  find  in  its  verisimilitude  some 
excuse  for  its  temerity. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Legar^  was 
doomed  sometinaes  to  encounter  the  same  scepti- 
cism, in  regard  to.  his  practical  abilities  as  a  Statea- 
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man,  which  had  thrown  nnarailing  doubts  on  the 
solidity  of  his  legal  attainments,  and  from  the  same 
cause.  The  extraordinary  polish  and  brightness 
of  his  weapons,  however  massive,  seemed  to  raise 
saspicioDS  of  their  strength  and  durability.  The 
▼ery  superiority  of  his  qualifications  inspired  dis- 
trust of  their  reality.  So  the  great  Roman  States- 
man and  orator,  whom  Mr.  Legar6  es{)ecially  re- 
sembled, in  the  broad  and  elaborate  foundation  of 
general  learning  oo  which  he  raised  the  superstruc- 
ture of  his  political  talents  and  usefulness,  was 
pointed  at,  when  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
public  stage,  as  the  Greek  and  the  Scholar.  Yet 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  exhibiting  such  con- 
summate proofs  of  practical  statesmanship,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  complicated  difficulty  and 
danger,  as  no  man  ever  surpassed,  and  which  pro- 
cured for  him,  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  national 
gratitude,  the  title  of  the  Father  of  his  country. 

But  eminent  as  were  the  intellectual  powers  and 
accomplishments  of  Mr.  Legar^,  they  formed  by 
no  means,  the  most  distinguished  part  of  his  public 
character.  It  was  the  high  moral  tone  so  visibly 
impressed  on  all  his  actions,  his  disdain  of  every 
thing  low  and  mean  and  narrow,  the  commanding 
elevation  of  his  principles  and  views,  the  lofty 
spirit  of  personal  honor,  the  magnanimous  courage 
and  self-reliance  of  conscious  virtue,  which  made 
him  truly  great.  What  the  greatest  of  Irish  ora- 
tors so  impressively  said  of  the  first  of'  British 
Statesmen,  with  suitable  modifications,  may  be 
justly  said  of  Legar6.  "  No  state  chicanery,  no 
narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  no  idle  contest 
for  mere  party  victories,  regardless  of  principle, 
ever  sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  so  called 
great ;"  but  resolute,  conscientious,  undaunted  and 
unseduced,  his  object  was  ever  the  glory,  liberty 
and  happiness  of  his  country — his  means  were 
truth,  integrity,  patriotivm  and  honor. 

A  character,  thus  marked  by  the  prominent  and 
dazzling  traits  which  enlist  public  admiration  and 
applause,  was  set  off  by  all  those  milder,  but  not 
less  winning  qualities  which  inspire  affection  and 
esteem,  and  which  give  to  human  life  its  highest 
charm  and  sweetest  attraction.  He  was  the  delight 
and  the  ornament  of  the  society  he  frequented. 
The  spirit  and  brilliancy  of  his  conversation  were 
unremitting  and  unsurpassed.  His  manners  were 
of  the  most  perfect  tone,  uniting  the  dignity  and 
elegance  of  the  gentleman  with  the  cordiality  and 
playfulness  of  the  companion  and  the  friend.  He 
had  cultivated,  with  no  small  success,  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  whose  happy  influence  it  is  to  hu- 
manize and  soften,  without  enervating  the  charac- 
ter. But  above  all,  his  heart  was  warm,  noble, 
generous  and  true,  despising  every  form  of  indi- 
rection and  meanness, — embracing,  with  the  strong 
affinities  of  a  kindred  spirit,  whatever  was  lofty 
in  principle,  magnanimous  in  sentiment,  or  virtuous 
in  action— entering,  with  the  warm  and  unrestrained 


efifusions  of  childhood  itself,  into  the  lovely  sympa* 
thies  and  affections  of  domestic  life, — and  io  friend- 
ship ever  firm,  faithful  and  devoted.  But  reminis- 
cences, such  as  these,  are  too  intimately  connected 
with  a  yet  bleeding  sense  of  an  irreparable  personal 
loss,  to  be  obtruded  npon  the  public  eye ;  and  the 
sacred  curtain,  which  the  hand  of  an  awful  and 
mysterious  providence  has  let  fall  upon  the  che- 
rished hopes  and  afllections  of  the  heart,  most  re- 
main farther  undisturbed.  R. 


DEFECT  IN  SCIENCE  SUPPLIED. 

Plain  snd  practical  matters  of  science  vill  alw-ajs  be 
welcomedt  particularly  articles  on  the  history  and  pmm>i 
of  its  useful  applications.  Our  distinguished  correipon- 
dent  need  not  confine  himself  to  bis  faforite  seience.  io 
reference  to  his  demonstration,  a  scientific  friend  has  ^irea 
us  the  following  information: — A.  similar  demonstnlion 
was  proposed  some  years  ago,  by  M.  Bertrand  of  GenrrA, 
and  attracted  much  notice  in  Europe.  Several  eniocot 
Geometricians  have  approved  it,  and  it  bas  found  t  place 
in  the  *  E16mens  de  Geometrie*  of  M.  Develjr.  Laeroii 
notices  it  with  approbaliou,  in  a  note  to  his  *EUmti»! 
The  demonstration  of  M.  Bertrand  may  be  found  ainongthe 
notes  to  Yonng*s  Elements  of  Geometry,  p.  ]81,  AmenctQ 
edition.    Young  does  not  consider  it  satisfactory.— 1^ 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Though  the  lucubrations  of  a 
Mathematician  may  not*  comport  with  the  charac- 
ter of  your  journal,  yet  as  the  teacher  and  the  lorer 
of  science  may  not  be  unwilling  to  see  ao  attempt 
io  remove  a  diffictilty,  which  has  baffled  the  efiuru 
of  every  one,  from  the  days  of  Euclid  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  a  rejection  at  your 
hands. 

The  theory  of  parallel  lines,  itself  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Geometry,  depends  upon  the  celebrated 
postulate  of  Euclid  :  and  this  postulate,  a  flaw 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  exact  of  all  sciences. 
has  never  been  demonstrated,  at  least  in  a  manner 
sufficieutly  simple  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The 
whole  difficulty  would  be  removed,  however,  if  the 
proposition  given  in  Davies*  Legendre,  as  an  u- 
iom,  could  be  proved,  viz.  **Two  lines  caooot  pass 
through  the  same  point,  parallel  to  a  third  line.** 

I  submit  the  following  as  a  demonstratioD  atoace 
simple  and  complete. 

Let  b  and  c  be  two  lines  passing  through  a  com- 
mon point,  and  parallel  to  o,  and  let  the  three  lines 
be  supposed  to  be  indefiinitely  prolonged.    Nov 

a^ 


whatever  may  be  the  angle  (*c),  the  whole  space 
included  between  these  lines,  if  placed  in  juxtapi*^- 
lion  around  the  point  of  intersection,  a  certain  dfji- 
nite  number  of  times,  will  fill  up,  or  exceed  the 
whole  space  about  that  point.  But  the  space  in- 
cluded between  a  and  c,  if  repeated  in  juxtaposi- 
tion any  number  of  times  whatever,  will  still  leave 
an  infinite  space  to  be  filled  up.  Therefore  tlic 
space  ac  is  less  than  be ;  and  b  must  croea  o  aoJ 
pass  beyond  it,  otherwfse  the  greater  space  would 
be  contained  in  the  less.  P-  ^* 
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OURSELVES. 

In  the  military  language,  and  with  the  resolute 
spirit  of  our  political  neighbors,  "  we  have  flung 
our  banner  to  the  breeze.*^  It  does  not  bear  the 
names  of  political  favorites,  or  political  schemes. 
Bat  it  has  its  inscription ;  **  The  diffusion  6f  pure 
Literature,  the  happiness  and  honor  of  the  coun- 
try." The  good,  the  glory  of  the  Republic  of  let- 
ters are  oar  aim  and  our  theme.  Exalted  are  her 
stations,  nnsullied  her  honors,  ennobling  her  mea- 
sQres,  bright  and  inspiring  her  ample  rewards. 
Genius  and  learning  are  her  statesmen  and  minis- 
ters, erery  immortal  mind  is  her  citizen,  and  all 
her  subjects  are  incited  by  the  loftiest  ambition, 
and  the  noblest  of  motives.  We  nominate,  for  the 
Presidency  of  this  grand  Republic,  Useful  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  and  its  friend  and  indispensable 
supporter,  Education,  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
The  diflfasioD  of  the  views  of  the  President,  will 
require  an  active,  zealous  and  extensive  erudition, 
for  Postmaster  General,  one  of  whose  humble  as- 
sistants we  claim  to  be.  And  then,  what  a  trea- 
sury, rich  and  full,  will  there  be  to  preside  over ! 
what  a  field  of  foreign  relations  for  the  linguist ! 
what  va3t  domestic  relations  for  the  pure  heart 
and  gifled  mind !  We  call  upon  all,  of  every  grade 
of  endowment  and  acquirement,  to  lend  an  enthu- 
siastic cooperation,  that  our  candidates  may  be 
elected  and  the  people  blessed  by  their  elevation. 

We  must  take  this  occasion,  to  return  our  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  kindness  and  favor,  which 
have  been  extended  to  us,  in  entering  upon  our 
Editorial  career,  by  many  of  the  presses  of  the 
country.  Their  good  wishes  will  be  an  encoar- 
agement,  and  their  undeserved  encomiums  stimu- 
late to  efforts  to  merit  them.  The  advice  o^  our 
venerable  neighbor,  to  throw  ourselved  upon  the 
generosity  and  intelligence  of  the  South,  and  to 
call  forth  all  the  enthusiasm  of  our  nature,  will  be 
remembered.  Any  one,  who  observes  the  youth 
of  his  spirit,  to  which  we  heard  Boz  so  happily  al- 
lude, or  knows  any  thing  of  the  influence  which  he 
exerts,  must  see  the  value  of  enthusiasm.  Ambi- 
tion and  preference  led  us  to  our  present  pursuit ; 
and,  if  others  only  give  their  support,  with  a  hun- 
dreth  part  of  the  ardor  with  which  we  give  our 
heart  to  the  work,  we  shall  ride  a  wave  of  success 
mountain  high. 

The  word  Southern  was  especially  engrafted 
on  the  name  of  *'  the  Messenger,"  to  show  its  at- 
tachment to  and  main  reliance  upon  the  South. 
It  was  also  intended  thereby  to  manifest  a  design 
to  supply  a  local  want  of  some  such  periodical. 
The  vast  field  of  the  South,  as  has  already  been 
said,  waa almost  unoccupied,  by  native  publications; 
onr  people  were  spending  money,  and  such  of  our 


productions  to  newspaper  articles,  were  exercising 
their  genius,  in  behalf  of  Northern  publications,  in 
no  wise  superior  to  what  it  was  thought  the  Mes- 
senger could  be  made  and  what,  in  fact,  it  has  be- 
come. We  did  injustice,  unintentionally,  from 
wrong  information,  to  the  South  in  representing 
the  Magnolia  as  dead.  It  still  lives  and  should 
flourish.  We  would  be  the  last  to  strike  a  star 
from  the  galaxy  of  Southern  Literature,  whose 
light  we  long  to  see  beaming  radiantly  all  around, 
instead  of  struggling  feebly  through  mist  and  cloud, 
and  only  now  and  then  breaking  forth  with  appro- 
priate splendor.  The  south  is  wide  enough,  rich 
enough,  sunny  and  talented  enough  to  keep  Reviews 
examining  and  recording,  Magnolias  blooming,  Ma- 
gazines well  stored  and  Messengers  running  and 
flying.  We  would  not  encourage  any  sectionality 
of  Literature ;  but  every  independent  and  generous 
mind  must  feel  desirous  for  the  South  to  form  and 
adorn  her  own  intellectual  walks.  Why  should  an 
Ingraham,  a  Semmes,  a  Wilde,  a  Meek,  a  Lieber, 
and  other  literati  seek  so  often  a  Northern  theatre, 
for  the  displays  of  their  culture  and  powers  1 

How  glad  to  us  will  be  the  day,  when  an  ardent, 
liberal  love  of  learning  shall  have  supplanted  some 
of  the  hobbies  of  Southern  intellect,  have  roused 
its  slumbering  energies  and  imparted  a  taste  for 
purest  joys  and  sweetest  solaces!  Tiiis  result  can 
be  produced.  The  vision  of  it  is  wooing  and  in- 
spiring ;  a  vision,  which  the  quickened  efl^orts  of 
all  who,  with  desire,  contemplate  it,  and  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  educated  young  can  soon  have 
realised.  When  the  eye  of  hope  sees  joys  and 
blessings,  so  pure  and  alluring,  set  before  us,  what 
can  palsy  the  hand  of  action  1  Fruits  are  banging 
around ;  stretch  forth  and  pluck ;  for  no  tantalising 
breezes  shall  waft  them  from  your  grasp. 


Notices  of  Nftai  Wox^. 

Alison's  Hihtoky  or  Europb,  No.'s  11  and  12;  Hnrpcr 
and  Brother!,  New-York  ;  Smith,  Drinker  and  Motrin, 
Kichniond,  Virginia. 

These  are  among  the  moet  important  and  interesting  of 
the  series,  embracing  the  thrilliDg  events  from  ISOdtolBiS. 
During  this  exciting  period,  the  most  memorable  transao* 
tioiis  traostpired  in  the  Peninsular  war,  which  has  since 
furnished  such  materiHls  for  poets,  novelists  and  historians ; 
and  the  star  of  Wellington  began  to  vie  in  splendor  with 
that  of  Napoleon.  The  domestic  history  of  Great  Britain 
is  laid  open;  and  the  historian  has  full  opportunity  of  dis* 
playing  his  exulting  naiiooality  and  of  portraying  the  gran- 
deur of  the  rtign  of  George  ill.  Russia,  the  destined  giant 
of  the  Eastern  world,  comes  prominently  nndforioiJably  upon 
the  stage,  and  shakes  Sweden  and  the  French  and  the  Otto- 
man Empires  with  her  power.  Bcrn&«lotte  mounts  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  thinking  it  asmall  matter  toeichangc  his  faith  for 
a  crown.  Then  follow  the  causes,  which  led  to  the  Russian 
war  of  1812,  and  the  wonderful,  appalling  and  almost  incre- 
dible expedition uf  Napoleon  to  Moscow,  with  its  glory  and 
disaster — its  immortality  and  its  fatal  horrors,  Russia  has 
scholars,  aa  were  not  idle,  or  did  not  confine  their' just  been  called  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  the  heroic  Witt- 
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geniitein,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  this  un- 
rivHlIcd  eipedition.  At  theae  numbers  complete  the  third 
▼olome,  an  appendix  is  attached,  containing  much  valuable 
statistical  and  other  information.  The  history  of  Mr.  Ali- 
son has  been  styled  splendid,  able,  magnificent,  and  in  many 
respects  it  deserves  these  epithets — but  there  are  some  se- 
lious  objections  to  it,  which  we  have  long  intended  to  point 
ouL 

The  Complete  Works  op  Hannah  More— No.  2.  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New-York.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Mor- 
ris, Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  enthusiasm  of  one  of  tite  contributors  to  the  Mes- 
senger, styles  this  eminent  authoress  "The  e^er  blessed 
Hannah  More."  She  haa  certainly  blessed  a  vast  multitude 
by  her  writings  ;  and  none  have  been  more  oseful  than  the 
*'  Tales  for  the  Middle  Ranks"  and  **  for  the  Common  Peo- 
ple,*' which  the  No.  before  us  contains.  The  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  plain,  Hester  Wilmot,  and  others,  are  known  to 
every  body.  The  No.  concludes  with  part  of  "  An  estimate 
of  the  Religion  of  the  fashionable  world,** — which  is  head- 
ed by  the  following  just  tribute  to  Christianity,  from  the 
wonderful  Lord  Bacon,  **  There  was  never  found,  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  eiiher  philosopy,  or  sect,  or  religion,  or 
law,  or  discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public 
good,  as  the  Christian  faith." 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle 
TO  the  Hebrews,  by  Albert  Barnes.     New-York,  Har- 
per and  Brothers;  Richmond,  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  already  well  known  to  the  public  as  a 
commentator.     Hi*  "  Notes"  are  in  the  hands  of  multitudes 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  children  ;  and,  by  means  of 
them  and  his  books  of  questions,  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  promote  biblical  learning.     Mr.  Barnes  is  an  able  theo- 
logian, aliout  the  ablest  in  his  denomination— but  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  with  its  profound  reasoning  and  sublime 
doctrines,  must  have  given  lull  mental  ex^ercise  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  Butler's  Analogy. 

Selections  prom  the  Writings  of  Mrs.  Davidson. 
PUiUdelphia,  l^ea  and  Blanchard,  1843.  J.  W.  Randolph, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

A  review  has  recently  appeared  strongly  condemning  the 
taste  which  could  tolerate  the  writings  of  the  young  Da- 
vidsons ;  and  invoking  a  revival  of  Tarquin's  Spirit  to 
abridge  the  effusions  of  the  day.  The  review  contains 
some  excellent  reflections,  and  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
just ;  though  on  the  whole  too  sublimated  and  moralising. 
E\'ery  production  roust  be  judged  of  relatively,  and  instead 
of  Irving*s  imprimatur,  on  the  works  of  Miss  Davidson,  evin- 
cing a  depravity  of  the  existing  Literary  taste,  it  rather  con- 
demns the  strictures  of  the  eritin.  Certainly  there  is  great 
haste,  at  the  present  day,  to  appear  in  print,  and  ephemeral 
works  usurp  the  place  of  standard  excellence.  But  our 
Literature  i«  young  and  so  roust  he  our  writers.  It  is  true, 
that  wc  hiive  few  early  productions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  ;  and  those  few  pale  their  light  before  the  ef- 
forts of  mattirer  genius.  Bat  had  those  who,  in  youth,  gave 
promise  of  thair  future  fame,  been  cut  off  in  their  bloom,  those 
now  slighted  early  lays  would  have  been  sufficient  to  embalm 
their  names ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  their 
hopes  and  promise,  would  be  the  praise  of  those  efforts  that 
were  too  quick  for  hastening  death.  But  none  of  the  hopes, 
regrets  and  associations,  that  cluster  around  the  brief  career 
of  the  daughters,  can  operate  in  behalf  of  the  mother.  As  a 
writer,  she  is  inferior  to  her  children,  when  all  would  even 
expect  superiority. 

She  laments  too  much,  for  the  public  interest,  their  pre- 
mature decay;  and  an  unfeeling  critic  might  rack  her  sen- 
sitive heart.  Plaintive  indeed  must  be  the  lay  and  exalted 
the  elegy,  for  the  public  patiently  to  bear  the  repeated  ob- 
trusion of  private  grief.  Mrs.  Davidson  has  contributed 
nothing  to  her  fame,  nor  to  that  of  her  daughters,  by  coming 
thus  before  the  public,  even  under  the  auspices  of  Miss 
Sedgwick. 


The  Southern  Quarterly  Review  Charleston,  Sonih 
Carolina.  July,  1843.  J.  W.  Randolph,  Agent,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

How  cordially  welcomed  is  any  thing  upholding  the  dig- 
nity and  intellectual  honor  of  the  South !  The  chain  uf 
Union  encircles  every  fibre  of  our  heart ;  bat  with  a  S«it- 
zer*s  devotion  do  we  cling  to  the  dear,  sunny  South.  Lon; 
may  the  Southern  Quarterly  flourish  and  prove  worth?  of 
the  noble,  but  arduous  work,  in  which  she  is  engaged,  tbe 
number  before  us  contains  a  variety  of  spicy,  instructive 
and  ably  written  reviews,  and  numerous  notices  of  Ute 
publications. 

Exercises  op  the  Alumna  op  YftB  Alba.^it  FesiLK 
Academy,  on  their  second  Anniversary,  July  20, 1943. 
Albany,  C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Co. 

Our  thanks  to  the  Alumna  for  their  neat  pamphlet,  loie* 
resting  matter  and  accompanying  *' respects."  To  a  gal- 
lant gentleman,  as  we  claim  to  be,  how  cheering  "the  re- 
spects" of  a  whole  society  of  Alun'nc!  Indeed,  if  the 
young  men  of  the  land  do  not  stir  up  their  slugsish  &om1«, 
their  ri|;hts  and  privileges  will  have  to  be  takenirom iheiD, 
and  their  places  given,  as  of  right,  to  the  softer  sex.  If  ikcy 
do  not  lose  their  political  position,  they  will  their  Litem;. 
Up  then,  ye  laggards,  and  dispute  the  prize  i%iib  the  fa:r 
usurpers.  We  belong  to  a  numerous  society  of  Alumni,  com- 
posed of  the  gifted  of  a  large  portion  of  tbe  Union ;  aad 
yet  how  many  years  will  zuU  round,  before  any  such  fnitts, 
as  these,  will  be  borne  1 

Some  may  console  themselves,  for  their  indifference,  bjr 
lecturing  upon  "  blues,'*  and  "•  woman  out  of  her  sphere." 
But  move  on  ye  gentle  lights;— let  the  pure,  the  modest 
and  useful  circumscribe  your  orbit* ;  and,  then,  msy  ye  be 
shining  stars  in  tbe  young  sky  of  America.  Thesyxtcm 
and  organization  of  the  Alumne  seem  to  be  sdmtnM^. 
Subjects  for  poems,  tales  and  essays  are  proposed,  pniri 
offered  and  arbiters  appointed.  The  productions  are  not  con- 
fined to  our  vernacular  tongue ;  and  only  those  are  publ>«h(d 
which  gain  tbe  prize.  The  pamphlet  before  ds  roolaini 
the  address  of  the  President,  Miss  Robinson,  of  N.  Vork ; 
The  Yemassee,  a  poem,  by  Miss  Eliza  Whitney,  of  Phib- 
delphia ;  an  Essay  on  Education,  signed  Msry  Grafton ; 
L'lmpemtrice  Josephine,  in  French,  by  Miu  DeliodmM'- 
Cormick,  of  Owego,  N.  York  ;  and  a  moral  tale, " ili>a« 
Education," by  Miss  Mary  C.  Field, Haddaro, Conneriic-t. 
The  Alumnae  would  find  that  their  flowers  will  floorub  is 
a  Southern  dime. 

An  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.  Third  EJitioB,bf 
Edmund  Ruffin.  Laurens  WalLszz,  Peteiburg,  1642. 
Mr.  Rufiin  is  well  known  to  the  public,  as  the  Editor  of 
the  Farmers'  itegister,  in  which  capacitT  he  was,  for  ye«n« 
the  zealous  advocate  of  agriculture,  and  the  means  of  it« 
promotion  and  improvement.  He  has  been,  and  la  s'ill> 
engaged  in  makingan  agricultural  survey  of  South  Carolioj, 
under  legislative  auihoritv,  and  has  made  severel  ablr  re- 
ports, on  tlie  subject.  The  work  before  us  reqaire*  nn  in- 
telligent farmer's  notice,  and  we  invite  some  of  tbejeBlk- 
•men  of  "  ease  and  dignity,"  to  take  it  in  hand. 

Brande's  Encyclopaedia,  Part  XI  j  M'Cullock's  UniTfr. 
sal  Gazeteer,  Part  II ;  Doct.  Pusey's  Sermon,  on  the  Holf 
Eucharist  -,  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon's  Statement :  Omk^ 
for  American  Notes,  taking  off  Dickens,  tt  id  omnt  gata  ,— 
from  Messn».  Harper  and  Brothers ;  Smith,  Drinker  ind 
Morris,  Richmond  J— An  Oration,  by  W.  Mason  OiIm. 
Natchez,  Mississippi ;  Gov.  Gilmer's  Address  beiorr  il^ 
Societies  of  Randolph  M.  College,  are  all  on  our  lakir .  i.-d 
we  had  prepared  brief  notir.es  of  them — but  most  robmit 
to  be  excluded,  hoping  that  it  will  not  pnoduce  a  t.44t 
eclipse  in  the  Lilemry  world.  Our  thanks  are  alv)  i*tc 
for  the  Rail  Road  Journal,  the  Medical  News  Lihr»n. 
and  "  Thoughts  on  the  Philosophy  of  Light,"  by  Willi*© 
Newton — Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  IB43. 

We  wished  to  say  a  word,  or  two,  a!»out  some  of  lie 
Southern  Colleges,  whose  proceedings  are  before  »»i  B»aop 
Mcllvaine's  "  Earnest  Word"  for  Kenyoo  College,  wd  «h« 
delightful  Hay  we  spent  there,  a  year  ago,  with  its  ^coru- 
plished  and  excellent  Pres.  Dougiss ;  the  adminlile  Fi'«w» 
Institute,  Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  the  Goardiaa,poU»^* 
ed  there  ;  and  to  ueloonie  to  the  field  the  Magazine  rercb!)' 
started  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  but  hare  not  room. 
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THE  IMMORTAL  GIFT. 

BY  MBS.  JANB  L.  SWIFT. 

"Tbottght,  that  wanders  Ihiough  eternity/* 

It  require!  neither  a  poel^s  eye  nor  a  poet's  heart 
to  be  convinced,  that  the  beaotiful  every  where  sar* 
nnnds  us ;  but  to  /ee/  that  beauty,  and  to  drink  in 
the  holy  influences  by  which  it  binds  us  to  the  Au- 
thor of  all  good,  is  peculiarly  the  poet*s  boon.  He 
Kanders  through  the  green  by-paths  of  this  glorious 
einh ;  ateveiy  Step  a  breathing  intelligence  accom- 
puies  him ;  and  he  lives  and  moves  in  the  realms 
of  a  spirit  world.  The  matter-of-fact  man,  in  his 
philosophy,  seldom  dreams'  of  the  mysterious  tie 
which  links  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  state  of  be- 
(og.  Alt  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  and  amid  the  over- 
weeoing  chtims  of  utility,  the  pleading  attractions 
of  the  beaotiful  are  unnoticed.  Our  hearts  need 
the  softening  infloenees  of  purer  aspirations  than 
no  be  found  in  the  traffic  and  cares  of  life :  and 
God  has  robed  every  portion  of  the  visible  universe 
in  glory,  that  we  might  be  templed  to  look  upon  its 
loreliness,  and  trace  the  hand  that  made  it  all  for 
man. 

Of  what  avail  is  the  immortal  intellect,  if  it  ex- 
pend its  energies  upon  the  sordid  pursuits  of  the 
^osual  being,  content  to  experience  and  to  enjoy 
only  what  it  shares  in  common  with  the  irrational 
creation t  There  are  endowments  to  be  developed, 
^ulties  to  be  strengthened,  and  talents  to  be  exer- 
cised,  before  man  can  be  said  to  have  taken  his 
proper  station  in  the  universe  ;  and  then,  if  these 
nobie  gifts  lead  to  the  perception  and  adoration  of 
>  divine  intelligence,  they  fail  in  accomplishing 
^ir  destined  end.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body, 
may  be  held  in  bondage.  The  golden  links  of 
ntaromoo  have  weighed  down  many  a  spirit,  which 
Q>i$bt  otherwise  have  delighted  itself  in  the  con- 
(eoiplation  and  exercise  of  good ;  the  pleasures  of 
Knse  have  dimmed  the  pure  lustre  of  many  intel- 
kcts,  which  might  have  shone  as  guiding  stars ;  and 
(he  pursuit  of  unworthy  objects  has  deadened  in 
many  breasts  the  germ  of  what  might  have  been 
great.  What  mean  the  inarticulate  sighs  and  the 
deep  yearnings  of  the  unsatisfied  heart,  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  all  that  earth  covets  1  Why  does 
liioaght  wander  to  and  fro,  seeking  the  rest  which 
'liU  it  finds  not,  and  returning,  like  the  dove  into 
^be  ark,  to  feel  that  its  safety  and  its  happiness  are 
^lihinl  Are  not  these  mysterious  impulses  the 
"ndyiog  elements,  which,  withering  in  the  uncon- 
genial clime  of  this  world,  will  hereaAer  be  trans- 
planted to  a  more  kindly  soil  I 

I^m  of  nature*  go  forth  into  the  solittide  of 
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the  silent  forest,  which,  for  centuries,  perhaps,  has 
thickened  in  its  gloom,  and  as  the  dead  leaves  of 
autumn  craekle  beneath  your  tread,  and  the  wind 
pours  Its  melancholy  dirge  into  your  ear8,*tell  roe, 
if  you  do  not  feel  alone  with  God.  When  night 
draws  her  veil  over  the  world ;  when  the  pale  sil- 
very stare  seem  to  ponder  over  her  sweet  myste- 
ries, and  the  stillness  becomes  so  deep  as  to  be 
almost  insupportable,  tell  me,  do  you  not  feel  that 
you  are  alone  with  God  t  At  such  moments,  natore 
speaks  in  a  language  fraught  with  high  intent ;  and 
our  better  feelings,  chastened  by  the  hallowedcom- 
munion,  seek  the  source  whence  all  these  influences 
spring.  But  the  mountain  stream,  as  it  welte  from 
its  crystal  cavern,  eontreota  impurities  as  it  flows ; 
and  thought^s  pure  current  is  too  often  tinged  by 
the  gross  clay  through  which  it  runs.  YeC  this  is 
the  clog  which  humanity  mnst  drag,  until  it  oast  oflT 
its  shackles  in  the  tomb,  4ind  thought  beeomes  the 
more  perfect  attribute  of  a  perfect  state  of  being. 

Yet,  what  a  sublime  gift  was  this  to  man !  How 
illimitable  in  its  extension !  How  eternal  in  its  du- 
ration !  No  bond  can  fetter,  no  coercion  influence 
it ;  but  it  roams  at  will  among  the  things  that  are 
past  or  present,  and  even  dares  to  hover  around  the 
confines  of  the  future.  It  can,  by  the  power  of 
memory,  retrace  the  path  of  centuries.  Worids 
rise  again  from  chaos ;  and  light  breaks  upon  the 
universe.  No  coontry  is  its  home;  no  spot  its 
dvvelling-place;  yet  thought,  infinite  thought,  per- 
vades and  overshadows  all ! 

An  idea  is  a  thing  seen  in  the  mind.  Let  thought 
appropriate  the  idea,  and  amplify  the  varied  shades, 
which,  like  the  commingling  hues  of  the  kaleide- 
scope,  are  ever  changing,  yet  assuming  new  shapes 
of  beauty.  What  a  vivid  picture  is  thus  traced 
upon  the  tablet  of  the  mind ;  and  if  thought  gives 
vent  in  expression  to  its  overpowering  fullness,  how 
vividly  will  the  lights  and  shades  of  that  picture  be 
transferred  to  the  written  page !  Here,  the  divine 
rays  of  genius,  concentrated  upon  one  glowing 
point,  will  impart  the  beauty  and  fervor  which  cha- 
recteriae  the  creations  of  the  poet.  And  does 
this  heavenly  gift  devolve  no  responsibility  upon 
the  possessor  1  Is  it  not  mighty  for  good  or  for 
eviM  Turn  we  to  the  great  names  which  have  de- 
secrated their  fair  fame  by  offerings  unworthy  of  a 
good  man^s  perusal,  and  unfit  for  a  vestal  eye. 
Turn  we  to  the  records  of  impiety,  which,  under 
the  insidious  garb  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  seems  to 
lose  its  startling  deformity,  and  conceals  its  darker 
lineaments  beneath  the  drapery  of  an  "  angel  of 
light.'*  Turn  we  to  the  sophistry  that  can  call 
evil,  good,  and  good,  evil ;  and  then  say,  if  supe- 
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rior  intellect  be  not  respoosible  for  the  error  aod 
coDseqoent  corroption  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 
If  there  be  one  gift  more  than  another,  for  which 
man  will  be  expected  to  return  a  rigid  account,  it  is 
for  the  glorious  attribute  of  mental  power.  Other 
advantages  are  more  circumscribed  in  extent  and 
influence;  but  since  the  art  of  printing  has  enabled 
mind  to  speak  to  mind  through  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  improvement  or  deterioration  in 
morals  must  follow  the  march  of  literary  effort. 

It  is  degradation  indeed,  for  the  man  of  intel- 
lectual endowment  to  waste  his  high  energies  upon 
what  is  unworthy,  or  to  debase  them  by  pandering 
to  a  depraved  taste;  but  when  woman,  (as  in 
another  country,)  can  prove  so  recreant  to  her  na- 
ture and  to  herself  as  to  prostitute  the  beautiful  gift 
of  talent  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes,  it  is  enough 
"to  make  an  angel  weep."  Placed  in  a  sphere  of 
more  limited  observation  and  action  than  man,  she 
is  spared  the  wdeal  of  temptation  by  which  be  is 
tried ;  and  when  she  gratuitously  unsexes  herself 
upon  the  plea  of  superior  endowment,  it  is  no  great 
wonder,  if  she  should  offensively  caricature  the 
part  she  has  destined  herself  to  play.  Few  women 
possess  talents  enabling  them  to  do  more,  than  to 
gild  and  to  adorn  the  little  niches  of  the  temple 
which  mightier  minds  must  raise ;  but  as  the  beau- 
tiful vignette  may  be  admired  by  the  side  of  the 
gorgeous  painting,  so  may  the  more  delicate  and 
refined  talents  of  woman  be  brought  into  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  vigorous  mental  energy  of  man. 

A  single  thought!  how,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
it  can  return  with  the  vividness  of  yesterday,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  train  of  emotions  which  darken  in  a 
moment  the  golden  hue  of  life,  and  spread  a  sable 
pall  over  our  joys!  Dim  phantoms  of  the  past 
one  little  thought  can  conjure  op;  and  again  the 
early  lost  are  by  our  side.  The  voice  that  lulled  our 
infant  slumbers,  and  that  imparted  sweet  counsel  to 
maturer  years,  is  whispering  within  our  souls  again ; 
and  as  the  memories  of  childhood  rush  upon  us, 
they  re-people  the  desolate  chambers  of  the  heart 
with  those  it  loved  in  other  days.  Dark  shadows 
of  regret,  and  keen  remorse  for  former  errors,  will 
follow  in  the  wake  of  memory,  disturbed  from  their 
long  repose,  perchance,  by  a  random  thought. 
And  are  there  not  bright  and  blessed  influences 
borne  upon  the  wings  of  passing  thought  ?  influen- 
ces, that  even  a  flower's  breath  may  bring  into  be- 
ing 1  How  like  an  angel  does  thought  hover  round 
the  precincts  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  through 
the  mist  of  tears,  which  envelopes  all  below,  pierce 
into  the  secret  mysteries  which  shall  one  day  be 
revealed.  Earth,  with  its  grovelling  cares  and 
heart-weariness,  is  all  forgotten,  as  the  light  and 
loveliness  of  a  more  perfect  existence  beam  with 
holy  promise  upon  the  soul.  Man  commnoes  with 
God,  by  thought,  in  prayer;  in  the  impulses  of 
adoration ;  in  the  spontaneoos  goshiogs  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  if  there  be  a  time  when  he  approaches 


to  the  destined  perfection  of  his  being,  it  is  vheo 
earthly  passion  has  become  spiritualized,  and  seeks 
its  intense  gratification  in  the  contemplalioD  of 
Deity. 

Yet  see,  by  the  mass,  how  the  discipline  of  this 
immortal  gift  is  neglected.  There  is  in  oar  nature, 
with  all  due  deference  be  it  asserted,  an  inherent 
resistance  to  effort ;  so  that  unless  some  stimalos 
be  applied  to  quicken  exertion,  we  are  apt  to  be 
indolent  in  body,  and  inaetive  in  mind.  It  is  easier 
to  dream  away  life  in  the  lap  of  enervating  repose, 
than  to  wrestle  with  its  vicissitudes,  and  to  earo 
our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow;  and  by  the 
majority  of  individuals,  mental  effort^  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  thinking  principle,  is  eschewed  as 
painfully  wearisome  and  distasteful.  Expediency, 
(might  we  not  say  necessity !)  that  great  propeller  to 
exertion,  has  been  the  means  of  contriboung  do 
small  quota  of  the  intellectual  wealth  of  nations ; 
albeit  the  far  nobler  incentive  of  ambition  may  have 
subseqoeDtly  prompted  continoed  effort.  There  is 
a  pleasure  in  feeling  the  mental  energies  streogtbea 
by  the  exercise  of  our  higher  powers ;  tod  thought, 
as  it  concentrates  itself  upon  more  elevated  con- 
templations, becomes  the  essence  that  assimilates 
finite  beings  to  superior  intelligences.  Wherevd 
there  is  progressive  tendency,  each  step  facilitates 
the  taking  of  the  next ;  aod  this  is  peAoliarly  the 
case  in  all  operations  of  the  mind ;  so  that  «bat 
was,  at  first,  effort  becomes  by  proper  discipline  a 
source  of  unalloyed  delight.  The  twilight,  or 
dawn  of  the  intellectual  day,  is  envekiped  in  u 
obscurity  which  the  growing  light  of  iocieasiBg 
knowledge  cannot  fail  to  disperse ;  aod  ideas,  arisiosr 
by  means  of  association,  or  recurring  by  the  power 
of  memory,  will,  by  the  employment  of  the  think- 
ing agent,  be  elaborated  into  the  highest  beauty  and 
finish  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

Thought !  how  it  becomes  the  sacred  sonree  c( 
moral  improvement.  When  the  heart  has  been  led 
astray  by  its  passionate  impulses,  or  when  the  prin- 
ciples have  been  vitiated  by  unhallowed  eonuct 
with  the  world,  how  often  has  a  single  thoogbt 
brought  back  the  wandering  light  of  goodness,  aod 
re-illumined  the  glow  of  early  parity  within  the 
soul.  Ah,  there  have  been  moments,  when  vo^U 
have  felt  the  power  of  thought  to  call  up  oodyiog 
regret  for  wasted  time  and  wasted  opportunities, 
which  could  never  be  ours  again,  and  as  it  lingered 
round  the  lost  treasures,  we  were  tanght  to  appro- 
priate and  to  prize  the  privileges  which  remained. 
It  would  be  well,  if,  amid  the  harsh  conflicts  aod 
the  hardening  trials  of  life,  more  tine  were  gi^^ 
for  reflection  upon  the  influence  which  these  vicis* 
situdes  exert  over  ou r  own  characters.  We  should 
be  both  wiser  and  better,  if  the  daily  lessons  of  life 
were  digested,  as  well  as  learned;  and  vhsf^  ^^ 
that  process  be  performed,  excepting  in  the  labora- 
tory of  thought  t 

The  aaeociatioa  of  ideas  is  one  of  the  most  beta- 
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tifol  pbeoomeiw  of  the  human  mind ;  and  as  thought 
strings  gem  aAer  gem  upon  ita  lengthened  thread, 
it  is  almost  bewildered  which  to  choose  amid  the 
sparkling  oflerings  of  this  fairy  power.  All  have 
felt  bow  slight  a  thing  can  call  forth  reeollectiona, 
which  have  been  longr  buried  in  forgetfulneaa ;  and 
how  a  look  or  tone  can  revive  the  spell  of  sweet 
hoQsehold  memories,  when  absence  has  severed  the 
links  of  the  tender  chain.  We  know  not  whether 
the  intellectual  faculties  will  survive  us  after  death, 
hot  the  spiritual  will ;  and  thought,  as  the  active 
agcDt  of  the  spiritual  being,  can  never  die.  Lan- 
guage is  not  powerful  enough  to  convey  a  just  con- 
ception of  this  sublime  attribute  of  men  and  angels ; 
aod  when  we  attempt  a  definition  of  thought  in  its 
expansion,  we  cannot  but  feel,  tliat,  like  the  defini- 
tion of  eternity,  it  eludes  the  grasp  of  a  finite  mind. 
And  whither  would  these  reflections  lead  us,  if  not 
to  the  mighty  originator  of  thought  1  The  refine- 
ments of  ingenious  speculation  may  well  be  lost 
fiight  of,  in  the  contemplation  and  adoration  of  the 
Being  who  created  this  mysterious  power,  and  be- 
stowed it  as  an  immortal  dower  upon  man. 


A  FOREIGN  MUSE. 

We  hope  that  the  example  set  by  our  young  friend  will 
be  well  followed.  Our  thanks  are  more  cordially  given 
bim,  from  the  belief  that  his  prompt  response  to  our  ap- 
petl  will  awake  the  xeal  of  othen.—[Ed. 

Mr.  Editor  : 

I,  for  one,  among  your  former  fellow.students  of  our  State 
UDirersity,  hasten  to  respond  to  the  call  yoQ  hare  made 
upoQiu  for  aid  and  support  to  your  invaluable  Journal.  I 
«tll  not  ask  you  to  intrude  my  own  productions  on  the  pub* 
lif.  but  send  you  a  few  gems  which  I  know  you  and  vour 
Kaden  will  prise.  They  are  some  original  verses  bv  Mrs. 
Mary  Howitt.  I  became  acquainted  with  that  lifted  lady, 
«hile  porsuing  my  atudtes  at  the  Untrersity  of  Heidellierg, 
fberoroantic  neighborhood  of  which  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
in;  hu  been  her  residence  for  about  three  years  past.  On 
bidding  her  adieu,  she  did  me  the  honor  of  adding  to  my 
colleeuon  of  aute^raphs,  some  pages  from  the  manuacripts 
01  her  own  workr,  and  enrichra  it  also  with  these  original 
Tenes,  to  be  retained  as  a  souvenir  on  this  side  the  water. 
t'luier  these  ciirumatances,  i  know  not  if  I  am  committing 
t  breach  of  confidence,  or  of  propriety,  in  permitting  them 
to !«  printed — a  Southern  gentleman  is,  ana  should  be,  par- 
ticular in  such  matter* — but  I  presume  I  am  not.  I  leave 
ibeiD  to  your  readers  without  further  comment — the  name 
of  Mary  Howitt  is  their  all-sufiiciont  recommendation. 

Wishing  yott  all  success,  i  am,  dear  sir,  veiy  sincerely, 

Yours, 

Inrel  Grove,  Henrico,  August,  1843.  T.  C.  R. 

Where'er  a  human  being  bath  once  drawn  vital  breath, 
Hath  hoped,  feared,  loved,  and  suflTered,  or  bowed  himself 

to  death, 
TTjcre  doth  my  spirit  warmer  glow ; 
1*^1  there  a  quicker  pulse  my  heart  dolh  know  ! 

PARADISE. 

How  goodly  is  the  earth  I 

Yet,  if  this  earth  be  made 
So  goodly,  wherein  all 

That  is  shall  droop  and  fade ; 
Wherein  the  glorious  light 

Hstli  Mitt  its  feUow,  shads  ^x 


6o  goodly,  where  is  strife 
Kvsr  'twist death  and  life; 
Where  trouble  dioM  the  eye  { 
Where  sin  hath  mastery ; 
How  much  more  bright  and  fair 
Will  be  that  region,  wheie 
The  sainu  of  God  shall  rest 
Rejoieing  with  the  blessed ; — 
Where  pain  is  oot,  nor  death, — 
The  Paradise  of  God  ! 


THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 

BT  WM.  W.  ANDREWS,  AMERICiN  CONSUL,  AT  MALTA. 

Gleaoiogs  from  different  Histories,  or  a  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  ouotinuod.  Pe* 
nod  embraced,  from  1119,  to  1300. 

Two  days  only  had  Gerard  been  entombed,  be- 
fore Raymond  Du  Puis  waa  known  aa  bia  anceea- 
aor.  Thia  Frenchman,  born  of  a  noble  family,  gre- 
nerooa  in  his  habita,  and  eourageooa  in  battle,  poa- 
aeaaed  all  thoae  qoalitiea  which  were  neeeaaary  to 
enable  him  to  fill  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
elected,  with  credit  to  himaelf,  and  honor  to  hia 
convent.  Du  Puia  had  presided  over  the  order  but 
a  short  time,  before  he  made  aeveral  important 
changea  in  ita  grovemment.  Not  content  with  the 
aimple  appellation  of  rector,  be  called  himaelf  the 
maater  of  the  Hoapitallera,  an  honor  which  w«a 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  by 
Baldwin  du  Boorg,  who  had  aueceeded  to  the 
throne  of  Jeroaalero,  left  vacant  by  hia  couain^a  de- 
ceaae.  Thia  title  waa  of  the  otmoat  importance  to 
Du  Puia,  aa  it  brought  with  it  a  aovereign  rule, 
and  enabled  him  to  enact  bia  own  lawa,  without 
asking  the  Patriarch'a  conaent,  or  writing  to  Rome 
for  permisaion.  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the 
feeling,  which  prompted  Du  Puia  and  hia  fbllowera 
to  remain  in  Jerusalem,  and  dedicate  thempelvea  to 
the  aervice  of  the  poor,  weak  and  wounded  pil- 
grims, who  might  require  th^ir  aid.  But  for  theae 
pioua  monks,  what,  may  we  aak,  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  two  hundred  diaeaaed  patieota  whom 
they  had,  at  one  time,  under  their  charge,  in  the 
winter  of  1110?  Deprived  of  the  common  necea- 
aariea  of  life,  and  being  without  medical  aid,  they 
must  one  and  all  have  perished.  Many  of  theae 
peraona  on  their  recovery,  readily  gave  up  their 
worldly  callinga,  and  forgetting  alike  their  country, 
relatione  and  frienda,  took  the  vowa  which  were  to 
bind  them  for  life  in  a  convent.  Othera,  returning 
homeward,  shouted  forth  their  gratitude  to  the 
monka  wherever  they  went,  thereby  inducing  their 
frienda  to  viait  the  Holy  Land,  who,  ihua  aeeore  of 
a  retreat  in  caae  of  illneaa,  thought  of  no  other 
perila,  and  started  on  their  pilgrimage. 

Although  Baldwin  du  Bourg  nominally  ruled  over 
a  kingdom,  atill  the  iimita  of  bia  aovereignty  could 
have  baldly  been  leaa  than  they  were.    No  farther 
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was  he  king  of  the  Syrian  soil,  than  his  soldiers 
could  fire  their  arrows  from  the  battlements  which 
they  guarded.      And  not  even  for  this  distance 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  always  safe. 
Not  unfreqoently  the  roving  Saracens,  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  would  advance  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  woe  to  those  whom  they  met  with,  while 
thus  in  search  of  plunder,  as  they  were  sure  to  die. 
Falling,  pierced  with   wounds   given  by   unseen 
hands,  their  bodies  were  stript,  and  then  left  for 
their  friends  in  the  morning  to  bury.     If  such  was 
the  peril  with  which  Christians  moved  under  the 
walls  of  their  capital,  how  much  more  dangerous 
was  the  journey  of  the  few  pilgrims,  who,  on  lea- 
ving Jerusalem,  were  obliged  to  travel  in  an  ene- 
mies' country,  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  ?  Jaffa 
was  the  nearest  point  on  the  Syrian  coast  where 
they  could  find  shipping  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  to  this  wretched  town  they  were  obliged  to  go, 
without  the  least  protection.     So  oflen  were  these 
wandering  followers  of  Christ  fallen  upon  by  the 
infidels,  robbed  and  murdered,  that  Du  Puis  asked 
permisaion  of  the  Pope  to  arm  his  followers,  that 
he  might  defend  them  on  their  journey.    To  this 
request  the  Roman  Pontiff  gave  his  prompt  assent, 
and  from  this  period,  the  monks  became  a  military 
body,  equally  as  ready  to  pray,  or  to  fight,  as  their 
duties  might  call  them.    Gladly  did  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  see  these  armed  men  around  him,  as 
many  had  been  his  companions  in  arms,  and  in 
their  fidelity  to  his  government,  and  their  prowess 
in  battle,  he  could  place  the  utmost  reliance.    To 
the  Hospitallers,  therefore,  Baldwin  gave  his  cor- 
dial support,  and  so  effectually  did  he  win  their 
friendship,  that  they  offered  to  serve  as  his  body- 
guard, and  if  needs  be,  die  in  defence  of  his  per- 
son.    So  long  as  the  monks  were  confined  only  to 
ibeir  religious  duties,  there  was  no  difference  of 
rank  in  their  convent ;  but  no  sooner  weire  they  al- 
lowed to  wear  arms,  than  Du  Puis  found  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  his  followers  into  sepai^te  bands,  and 
to  allot  to  each  its  own  peculiar  station.    Du  Puis 
declared,  that  when  in  the  convent,  all  were  equal, 
and  that,  whatever  orders  were  issued  should  only 
come  from  himself.*    Now  that  the  monks  wete 
fighting  men,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called 
into  action,  they  were  made  to  appear  under  arms, 
and  to  go  through  the  evolutions  which  were  prac- 
tised at  that  time  by  the  soldiers  of  a  Christian  ar- 
my.   Having  a  taste  for  a  military  life,  they  quickly 
learnt  the  art  and  tactics  of  war,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  distinction.     So  much  so,  that  within  two  years 
they  were  the  best  drilled  troops  in  Palestine,  and 

*  The  diviaioD  made  by  Da  Puie,  when  the  HospStsUera 
were  engaged  on  foreign  service,  was  as  follows:— (n  the 
first  rank  he  placed  lho3e  of  noble  birth,  who,  by  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  were  allowed  to  fight  on  horseback  ;  in  the  se- 
cond, ihe  cowled  monks,  who  were  to  engage  on  foot,  and 
in  the  last,  the  serving  brotbefs,  whose  duties  were  toM  by 
their  ti^. 


justly  termed  by  Baldwin,  the  stay  and  pfop  of  his 
empire.     Although  the  cowled  monks  were  con- 
tinually clad  in  their  armor,  still  they  lost  none  of 
that  humility  for  which  they  were  so  famed  in  (be 
days  of  Gerard.     If  possible,  on  engaging  in  their 
new  profession  of  arms,  which  was  to  bring  with 
it  so  many  dangers,  they  were  more  hamble  io 
their  bearing  one  to  another,  and  more  devoot  to 
their  God.     To  such  a  length  did  they  carry  their 
self-denial,  that,  while  they  gave  bread  made  of 
flour  to  the  sick,  they  took  that  made  of  bran  for 
themselves  ;*  and  while  they  gave  wine  to  reoovate 
the  strength  of  their  patients,  tbeir  own  bevenge 
was  water,  which  they  knelt  on  the  earth  to  driok 
from  the  springs  which  flowed  at  their  feet.    With 
the  Hospitallers  of  this  age,  there  was  no  pride, 
no  hypocrisy,  no  immorality  ;  charity,  as  we  have 
said  in  a  previous  letter,  was,  under  Du  Puis,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Order,  while  chastity,  religioo, 
and  obedience  to  the  Pope,  were  its  main  pillars. 
Such  numbers  were  flocking  at  this  time,  to  joia 
the  convent  from  Europe,  that  the  master  elected 
a  council,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  to  each  of 
whom  he  gave  one  vote,  while  he  retained  but  two 
for  himself.     Before  this  assembly,  all  matters  of 
importance  were  to  be  discussed,  and  by  a  majority 
of  their  votes  all  such  subjects  w^ere  to  be  decided, 
without  an  appeal.      Coming,  as  these  monks  did, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and  speakio^ 
only  the  language  which  was  that  of  their  birth, 
Du  Puis  and  his  councillors   were  compelled  to 
class  them  in  seven  different  tongnes ;  from  iheoce- 
forward  to  be  known  as  those  of  '^  Provence,  Aq- 
vergoe,  France,   Italy,  Arragon,  Germany  aod 
England.^*!     Baldwin  du  Bourg  had  only  reigoed 
six  months,  when  his  enemies  marched  into  Syria  io 
great  force,  to  conquer  the  province  which  his  cou- 
sin, Godfrey,  had  so  valiantly  won.    The  infidels, 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Damascns,  a  Turco- 
man prince,  and  an  Arab  chief,  opened  the  cam- 
paign by  investing  the  walls  of  Antioch.    Roger, 
aJbrave  and  choleric  prince,  who  ruled  over  this 
city  as  regent,  (Bohemund,  the  second,  being  io  his 
minority,)  no  sooner  heard  that  the  Sanceos  v^r^ 
on  their  way  to  besiege  him,  than  he  sent  cooriers 
to  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  to  Joeceline  de  Cootic- 
nay,  lord  of  Edessa,  and  to  Ponce,  coQot  of  Tri- 
poli, to  ask  for  assistance.     Each  of  these  power- 
ful princes  promised  their  ready  aid,  and  Roger, 

«  Mills. 

t  We  have  looked  into  many  volumes,  to  fiivd  wtftt  ^S 
have  been  the  number  of  the  Hospitallers  at  thi9  tioK,  l^t 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  our  search.  It  is.  however,  with- 
out doubt,  that  the  English  were  safficienlty  notneiwu  to 
have  a  language  of  theoaselves.  **  The  English  (ujs  a 
learned  historian)  are  no  longer  reckoned  aaM»g  these  Un- 
guages,  since  heresy  has  infected  that  kiaploo— snd  to 
that  of  Arragon  they  have  since  added  the  langujifv«  «>• 
Castile  and  Portugal."  It  is  worthy  of  note,  thai  »»-«* 
were  the  only  changes  acade  in  thiselasailieatioo,  oaui  179^t 
*  when  the  Order  ww  eiiielM  ftom  Mails. 
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expectiog  their  arrival,  prepared  a  palace  for  them 
to  reside  id.    The  king  of  Danaaacua,  fearing  that 
aoccours  might  be  aent  to  hia  enemy,  harried  his 
operations  by  setting  fire  to  the  environs  of  Antioch, 
aod  by  murdering  all  their  inhabitants.     This  sa- 
rage  act,  performed  under  the  eyes  of  the  regent, 
•0  eoraged  him,  that  without  waiting  for  assistance 
from  abroad,  he  made  a  sortie  on  the  infidels,  and 
fell  overpowered  by  numbers,  as  did  most  of  those 
vho  followed  him.    Baldwin  and  the  prince  of 
Edessa  were  only  twenty  miles  distant,  when  this 
battle  was  fought ;  and  had  Roger  remained  idle 
only  for  another  day,  he  would  have  saved  the  lives 
of  three  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops,  who  per- 
ished with  him  on  this  untoward  occasion.     The 
king  of  Jerusalem,  hearing  of  this  defeat    from 
some  fugitives  who  came  to  his  camp,  hastened  on 
bis  march  to  engage  with  his  enemies,  whom  he 
found  drawn  up  with  their  banners  flying,  and  mu- 
sic playing  on  the- field  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  their  conquest.     Not  long  did  the  hostile  armies 
remaio  idle,  when  once  within  range  of  the  poison- 
ed arrows,  by  which  missiles  all  the  conflicts  of 
this  age  were  commenced.    The  Turcomans,  flush- 
ed by  their  recent  success,  and  in  sight  of  the  city 
which  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victors,  fought 
vith  ao  obstinacy,  courage,  and  boldness,  which  at 
the  onset  gave  them  a  decided  advantage.     Du 
Puis,  whom  the  king  had  led  in  command  of  four 
hundred  monks,  and  told  to  act  as  his  duty  might 
prompt  him,  or  occasion  require,  seized  the  moment 
vbeo  he  observed  his  friends  to  be  wavering,  to 
dasb,  at  full  gallop,  into  the  midst  of  the  Moslems, 
and  check  their  approach.     Baldwin,  pleased  with 
the  martial  appearance  of  these  mailed  warriors,  as 
they  came  down  to  the  charge,  gallantly  put  him- 
self at  their  bead,  and  led  them  into  action.     By 
this  brave  deed,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  chan- 
ged.   The  infidels,  unable  to  withstand  the  shock, 
tsraed  and  fled,  leaving  the  ground  on  which  the 
contest  had  been  decided,  covered  with  their  slain. 
1q  this  first  fight  of  the  Hospitallers  as  a  body, 
they  proved  themselves  a  brave  and  valiant  band, 
and  worthy  sires  of  those  warlike  monks  who,  for 
more  than  six  hundred  years,  were  their  successors 
in  Paynim  war.     A  strong  garrison  being  lefl  in 
Antioch,  and  an  able  officer  to  command  it,  Bald- 
win returned  to  Jerusalem,  keeping  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  always  near  his  person,  to  act  as  his  life- 
guard in  case  of  a  sudden  attack.     Courtenay, 
marching  from  Antioch  to  his   principality,  was 
much  less  fortunate  than  his  royal  master.     This 
Christian  prince,  while  passing  through  a  moun- 
tainous region,  was  drawn  in  ambush  by  Balac,  a 
wily  Turcoman  chief,  and  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, compelled  to  yield,  to  save  his  corps  from  de- 
struction.   Courtenay,  on  being  taken  before  the 
Moslem  commander,  was  treated  with  marked  dis- 
tinciioo,  as  were  all  of  his  comrades,  who  were 
able  to  pay  for  thek  raiwom.    Balac,  as  a  soldier. 


feared  not  the  prowess  of  bis  prisoners,  but,  as  a 
covetous  person,  he  valued  their  money.     To  ob» 
tain  the  price  which  he  should  &x  on  their  heads, 
he  carried  them  into  bondage,  and  white  doing  it, 
acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  wish  of 
his  council.     Far  better  would  it  have  been  for  this 
Moslem  commander,  as  far  as  his  own  safety  was 
concerned,  had  he  taken  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
who  voted  for  their  immediate  execution.    Bv  ne- 
glecting  to  do  it,  he  perished.     Courtenay  being  a 
captive,  the  city  of  Edessa  was  Ief\  without  a  ruler, 
and  Baldwin,  fearing  that  it  might  be  captured,  has- 
tened with  four  thousand  men,  and  three  hundred 
knights  for  the  relief  of  its  garrison.      Afler  a 
forced  march  of  several  days,  the  Christian  army 
came  before  the  town  of  Carra,  where  Balac  had 
entrenched  himself,  and  held  his  captives  in  eoo- 
finement.    The  king,  anxious  to  discover  at  what 
point  he  could  make  his  assault  with  the  best  chaoce 
of  success,  imprudently  advanced  with  only  a  few 
followers,  to  reconnoitre  the  fortress  he  had  resol- 
ved to  storm.    Balac,  observing  his  approach,  made 
a  sortie  with  a  large  force,  and  brought  him  to  ac- 
tion.   Although  the  crusaders  fought  most  valiant- 
ly, still  they  could  not  cope  with  sach  fearful  odds. 
Surrounded  by  the  Turcomans,  and  unable  to  fly, 
their  only  fate  was  to  yield  as  prisoners  of  war,  or 
to  die  in  their  struggle.     Baldwin  and  hia  cousin, 
Guillerao,  were  among  those  who,  -after  fighting 
most  courageously,  were  compelled  to  purchase 
their  lives  at  the  price  of  their  liberty.     We  are 
told,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  conster- 
nation of  Baldwin's  troops  when  they  heard  of  his 
captivity.    A  great  number  of  the  soldiers,  as  if 
the  war  had  been  at  an  end,  or  because  they  des- 
paired of  being  able  to  resist  the  infidels,  disbanded 
themselves.'*     This  inexcusable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  crusaders  was  not,  however,  sanctioned 
by  all.    A  courageous  band  of  four  huodced  men, 
with  the  Hospitallers  at  their  head,  **  threw  them- 
selves  into  Edessa,"  to  defend  it  at  all  bastards,  in 
case  of  Balac^s  approach.     But  the  infidel  chief 
gave  them  no  cause  for  alarm.    Content  with  his 
victories,  he  remained  in  his  capital,  only  awaiting 
the  time  of  the  king's  liberation,  to  engage  with  him 
in  other  conflicts,  which  he  hoped  might  bring  htm 
again  in  his  power. 

Never  before^  since  the  conqnest  of  Jerusalem, 
had  the  afiairs  of  the  Christians  in  Syria  appeared 
more  desperate  than  at  this  time.  With  Baldwin 
and  his  cousins  in  bondage,  and  having  no  imme- 
diate chance  of  escape,  as  the  money  for  their  ran- 
som could  not  be  raised,  with  an  Egyptian  army 
advancing  into  Syria  from  the  south,  while  Balac, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  north  was  victorious,  and 
with  only  eleven  thousand  crusaders  to  defend  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  and  these  scattered  in  many 
different  fortresses,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  Holy 
Land  was  not  at  this  period  brought  upder  Maltom- 
medan  rule.  '  The  pressing  letters  for  assistance, 
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which  were  sent  by  Du  Puis  to  the  Pope,  being 
made  public  in  Europe,  several  thonsand  French 
and  Italian  pilgrims  were  induced  to  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  on  their  arrival  either  became  Hospital- 
lers, or  enter  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Four  years, 
however,  passed  away  before  a  safficient  number 
had  enrolled  themselves  uuder  the  standard  of  the 
cross  to  enable  Eustace  Garnier,the  lord  of  Sydon, 
to  leave  his  own  principality,  and  advance  to  the 
aid  of  his  king.  This  brave  old  warrior  opened 
the  campaign,  with  seven  thousand  men,  by  attack- 
ing and  routing  a  Moslem  army,  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  for  the  reduction  of 
Jaffa.  No  quarter  was  given  in  this  battle,  and 
he  who  was  defeated  was  slain.  But  for  this  timely 
relief,  the  city  of  Jaffa  must  have  been  captured. 
A  large  Egyptian  fleet  was  blockading  its  port, 
and  the  soldiers,  in  want  of  provisions,  would  have 
fallen  by  famine  within  another  week.  The  infidel 
admiral,  after  the  defeat  of  his  arms,  being  unable 
to  reduce  the  place,  put  to  sea  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  Egypt.  His  country,  however,  he 
was  never  destined  to  reach.  Henry  Michali,  who 
commanded  a  Venetian  squadron  which  was  cruis- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Syria,  fell  in  with  the  Moslem 
fleet  and  brought  it  to  action.  After  a  lung  and 
desperate  fight  the  Mahoramedan  commander  was 
alain,  his  galley  taken,  and  his  ships  dispersed. 
The  Christians,  thus  victorious  at  sea  and  on  shore. 
Gamier  advanced  on  Ascalon  to  punish  the  garri- 
son for  their  marauding  excursions,  and,  if  possible, 
to  bring  the  fortress  under  his  rule.  Coming  sud- 
denly on  a  body  of  Saracen  troops,  who  were  out 
ravaging  the  country,  he  cut  them  to  pieces,  and 
in  doing  it,  only  lost  an  hundred  men.  Then  ap- 
proaehittg  the  town,  he  carried  it  with  his  first 
aasaiik,  and  effectually  kept  it,  by  putting  all  its 
defenders  to  death. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  being  called  upon  at 
all  times  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  military 
movements  of  the  day,  were  frequently  drafted  on 
foreign  service,  and  absent  for  years  from  their 
convent.  The  few  who  remained  in  Jerusalem 
being  unable  ta  attend  on  the  sick  in  their  hospi- 
tal, and  to  gaard  the  palmers  who  were  on  their 
way  through  Palestine,  it  was  (bund  necessary  to 
form  another  association  for  their  protection,  which 
is  now  known  as  that  of  the  Templars.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts,  touching  so  directly  as  they  do, 
on  the  formation  of  thib  new  Order,  will  be  found 
of  interest : 

**  Hugh  de  Paqos,  Geoffrey  de  St.  Aldemar,  and 
seven  other  Frenchmen,  whose  names  are  not  men- 
tioned in  history,  moved  with  the  dangers  to  which 
pilgrims  were  exposed  in  going  to  Jerusalem,  and 
eoming  from  it,  formed  among  themselves  a  little 
society  to  serve  as  a  guard  to  conduct  and  bring 
them  back  afterwards  beyond  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  passages  of  the  greatest  danger. 
It  was  at  first  only  a  mere  association  of  some 


private  persons  who,  without  obliging  themselves 
to  any  role,  or  taking  the  monastic  habit,  went  to 
meet  the  pilgrims  when  they  were  requested  to  do 
so.     Brompton,  an  historian  almost  contemporary 
with  them,  relates  that  in  his  time,  these  gentle- 
men were  supposed  to  be  pupils  of  the  Hospitallers, 
and  to  have  subsisted  several  years  only  by  relief 
from  them.     They  retired  into  an  house  near  the 
temple,  which  occasioned  their  having  afterwards 
the  name  of  Templars,  or  Knights  of  the  Temple.** 
Sutherland  says,  *'  that  the  history  of  their  uoioo 
being  communicated  to  Pope  Honorius  the  seeond, 
he  granted  his  sanction  that,  in  imitation  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  they  should  constitute  them- 
selves a  military  association  ;  and  from  this  hamble 
origin  sprang  the  Templars,  that  knightly  band 
which,  for  two  centuries,  rivalled  the  Hospitallers  in 
power  and  renown.    The  basis  of  the  institution,  like 
that  of  the  Hospitallers,  was  chastity  and  obedience; 
and  the  ancient  Templars  are  said  to  have  been  so 
outrageously  virtuous,  that  they  held  it  a  tempting 
of  Providence  to  look  a  fair  woman  in  the  face, 
and  scrupled  even  to  kiss  their  own  mothers."*  The 
celebrated  Bernard  of  Clairvaox,  who  was  aAer 
wards  so  much  distinguished  as  to  be  called  the 
Peter  of  the  second  crusade,  was  the  person  named 
by  the  council  of  Champagne,  to  lake  the  Tem- 
plars under  his  protection,  to  give  them  a  habit 
and  enact  their  laws.     Some  of  the  regulations 
imposed  on  the  Order,  by  this  pious  monk,  are 
worthy  of  being  recorded.     Vertot  says,  that,  by 
one  of  his  statutes,  ^*  he  ordered  them,  instead  of 
prayers  and  offices,  to  say  over  every  day  a  certain 
number  of  pater  nosters ;  which  would  make  one 
imagine  that  these  warriors,  at  that  time,  knew 
not  how  to  read.     By  another,  he  reqnired  that 
they  should  not  eat  flesh  above  three  days  io  a 
week ;  though  he  allowed  them  three  dishes  on  ike 
day  of  their  abstinence.     He  declared  that  each 
Templar  might  have  one  esquire,  and  three  saddle 
horses,  but  he  forbade  all  gilding  and  snperflaoas 
ornaments  on  their  equipage.     He  ordered  that 
their  habits  should  be  white,  and,  as  a  mark  of  their 
profession.  Pope  Eugenius  the  third  added  a  red 
cross,  placed  on  the  heart.'*     Mills,  while  writing 
of  these  two  Orders,  justly  remarks, "  that,  in  mA 
countries,  the  privileges  of  the  Templars  and  those 
of  the  Hospitallers  were  commensurate,  and  that 
the  nobility  of  Europe  were  divided  in  their  re- 
gard to  the  military  friars,  and  the  red  cross  knighta. 
Personal  purity,  submission,  and  coromnniiy  of  pos- 
sessions were  the  qualities  of  each  Order :  and  it 
would  have  been  false  and  invidious  to  have  assert- 
ed, that  one  was  more  distinguished  than  the  other, 
as  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  berDie  eater- 

*  This  feeling  was  doubtless  prompted  hjr  the  condort 
of  a  worthy  saint  of  olden  time,  who,  for  a  penance,  aA" 
gazing  on  r  pretty  woman,  threw  himself  in  the  »at<''' 
though  breaking  the  ice  to  do  it.  An  act  which  nearly  ««« 
him  his  life  !-*  BtdUr't  Un$  ff  iftt  Mift. 
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prize.  The  former  was  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
Diiiitary  institution ;  but  the  latter  was  not  occu- 
pied by  (be  specific  duties  of  a  hospital ;  and,  there- 
fore, while  some  people  admired  the  unioo  of  piety 
andvalor  in  the  cavaliers  of  St.  John,  others, more 
absolutely  fond  of  war,  embraced  the  discipline  of 
the  Koigbts  of  the  Temple.'*  Having  said  thus 
much  of  the  Knights  Templars,  we  shall  leave 
tbem  for  a  time  and  again  take  up  the  thread  of 
our  sketch.  Gamier  did  not  long  survive  the  cap- 
ture of  Ascalon.  Ten  days  only  had  he  ruled 
orer  the  city,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  virulent 
disease,  which,  afler  a  short  illness,  carried  him  to 
his  grave,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  whom  he  go- 
verned. Fortunate  it  was  for  the  garrison  that 
William  des  Barres,  the  lord  of  Tiberias,  was  pre- 
KQt  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  command.  This 
officer,  who  was  famed  throughout  Syria  for  his 
personal  courage  and  skill  in  infidel  warfare,  no 
sooner  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  than 
he  called  his  officers  together  to  lay  before  them  a 
plan  which  be  had  devised  for  the  reduction  of 
Tyre.  The  crusaders,  ever  ready  to  engage  in 
any  expedition  against  their  enemies,  hailed  this 
proposal  of  their  chief  with  shoots  of  applause, 
only  suggesting  that  the  attack  should  be  deferred 
antil  spring,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  Micheli, 
the  Venetian  admiral,  should  be  secured,  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  assault  at  the  same  time  both  at 
sea  and  on  shore,  which  would  give  them  a  better 
chance  of  success.  Des  Barres,  listening  to  this 
advice  of  his  council,  sent  two  of  his  friends,  laden 
with  presents,  to  congratulate  the  admiral  on  his 
victory  over  the  Egyptians,  and  to  ask  him  to  join 
his  forces  that  they  might  drive  the  Moslems  out 
of  Tyre,  and  make  it  a  Christian  city.  Micheli 
willingly  offered  to  engage  in  the  expedition,  pro- 
vided he  was  paid  for  his  services.  And  although 
his  demands  for  a  third  of  the  city  if  reduced,  and 
a  street  in  Jerusalem  with  a  church,  a  bath,  and 
ovens  solely  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen,  were 
thought  to  be  exorbitant,  still  they  were  acceded 
to,  and  in  the  spring  the  attempt  oq  Tyre  was 
iBade.  This  city,  though  greatly  fallen  from  its 
ancient  grandeur,  was  still,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  a  well  built  town,  well  fortified, 
and,  as  the  crusaders  found  it,  admirably  well  de- 
fended by  its  inhabitants.  The  Tyrians,  after  on- 
dergoing  a  five  months  siege,  were  compelled  to 
capitulate.  It  should,  however,  be  said  to  their 
credit,  that  the  gates  of  Tyre  were  not  opened, 
vQiil  famine  had  greatly  thinned  the  Mahommedan 
ranks,  and  their  walls  were  so  battered,  that  on  any 
assaoU  their  enemies  might  find  an  entrance  into 
tbe  heart  of  their  city.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1 124, 
Tyre  was  captured,  and  for  three  days  it  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Christian  troops,  who,  from  tbe  wealth 
they  found,  were  amply  repaid  for  their  conquest. 
While  Des  Barres  and  Micheli  were  employed  in 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  it  might  be 


tenable  for  a  garrison  which  they  intended  to  leave 
for  its  defence,  some  movements  were  taking  place 
in  the  north  of  Syria,  which  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  few  Ar- 
menians, prompted  by  the  hope  of  a  large  reward, 
entered  the  town  of  Carra  as  merchants,  and  going 
to  the  palace  where  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  his 
cousin,  Courtenay,  were  confined,  murdered  the 
guard,  and  set  the  royal  prisoners  at  liberty.  Hardly 
had  the  captives  got  without  the  town  before  this 
deed  was  discovered,  and  their  flight  was  known. 
Balac,  anxious  to  prevent  their  escape,  sent  out 
several  parties  of  cavalry  to  scour  the  country, 
and  cut  off  their  retreat.  Baldwin  was  overtaken 
and  brought  back,  to  be  confined  again  in  the  pal- 
ace, which  had  served  for  nearly  five  years  as  his 
prison.  But  Courtenay,  more  fortunate  when  alone 
than  he  had  been  before  with  an  army,  disguised 
as  a  trader,  reached  Edesse  in  safety.  This  prince, 
suffering  under  the  remembrance  of  a  long  capti* 
vity,  and  burning  to  revenge  himself,  hastily  col- 
lected a  large  force,  with  several  hundred  Hospi- 
tallers, and  marched  back  to  Carra  to  give  bis 
enemy  battle.  Balac,  on  his  approach,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  his  fortress,  in  which  he  might 
have  successfully  withstood  a  siege,  but,  like  a 
brave  roan,  made  a  sortie  with  a  body  of  soldiers, 
and  brought  on  the  engagement  in  an  open  plain. 
Courtenay,  observing  the  Turcoman  chief  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  spurred  on  his  horse  to  bring 
him  to  a  single  combat.  The  Moslem  commander 
did  not  shun  tho  contest,  and  thus  these  warriors 
met.  After  a  hard  fight,  Balac  fell,  struck  with  a 
fatal  blow,  and  in  dying  gave  the  Christian  prince 
a  wound  with  his  scimetar,  which,  after  three  years 
of  suffering,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  in- 
fidels retreated  on  the  fall  of  their  leader,  and  the 
crusaders,  unable  to  take  the  town,  returned  again 
to  Edessa.  Balac*s  widow  consented,  immedi- 
ately after  her  husband's  decease,  to  liberate  her 
prisoner,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  on  condition  of 
his  paying  the  sum  of  fifly  thousand  "  pieces  of 
silver  money  of  what  they  call  Michelins,*'  and 
leaving  his  daughter,  Melesinda,  as  a  hostage  for 
the  other  moiety,  which  was  to  be  paid  before  the 
lapse  of  a  year.  The  king  consented  to  these 
terms,  and  got  safely  back  to  his  throne,  after 
it  had  been  so  long  vacant  by  his  imprisonment. 
During  the  one  hundred  and  ninety -four  years  that 
the  Holy  Land  was  under  Christian  rule,  the  Cru- 
saders, Hospitallers  and  Templars  were  always  at 
war  with  their  Egyptian  and  Saracen  neighbors. 
In  this  long  period,  generation  after  generation  had 
passed  away,  and  each  in  its  turn  had  furnished 
combatants  for  the  deadly  strife  which  had  been 
entailed  on  St,  by  the  deeds  of  tbe  one  which  had 
preceded  it.  At  all  times  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine were  an  isolated  band,  and  surrounded,  as  they 
were,  by  their  infidel  enemies,  they  were  ever 
'  threatened  vrith  their  incursions,  or  exposed  to  their 
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attacks.  No  one  of  the  Latin  kings  was  more 
continually  disturbed  by  the  enmity  of  the  Moslem 
race,  than  Baldwin  du  Bourg.  Scarcely  had  he 
been  free  for  a  month  from  his  prison  at  Carra,  be- 
fore he  was  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  and  en- 
gage with  two  powerful  Turcoman  princes,  Borse- 
quin  and  Doldekurin,  who  had  marched  into  Syria 
at  the  head  of  their  armies  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Antioch.  Coming  suddenly  on  his  enemies 
he  routed  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  made  so 
many  prisoners,  that  he  was  enabled  to  release  his 
daughter  from  bondage,  without  paying  to  the  Ma- 
hommedan  princess  any  part  of  the  sum  which  he 
had  stipulated  for  her  ransom. 

The  king,  finding  his  health  fail  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  capital,  was  anxious,  in  event  of  his 
death,  to  secure  to  his  family  an  undisputed  claim 
to  his  throne.  Having  no  sons,  Baldwin  looked 
among  the  Cavaliers  in  his  train,  to  find  one  who, 
from  his  birth,  might  marry  his  daughter,  Mele- 
sinda,  (though  only  eight  years  old)  and  by  his  cou- 
rage could  defend  the  kingdom  which  she  should 
bring  him  for  her  inheritance.  Fulk,  Count  of 
Anjou,  was  the  person  chosen  by  the  king  to  be 
bis  future  son-in-law,  and  all  historians  are  agreed 
in  saying  that  he  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice.  • 

This  crusader  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a 
widower.  Losing  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  he  sought  to  assuage  his  grief  by  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  engaging  in  Paynim 
vrar.  Enjoying  a  large  property,  he  travelled  like 
a  prince  to  the  Holy  Land,  carrying  with  him  a 
hundred  gentlemen,  all  of  whose  expenses  he  paid ! 
Differing  altogether  in  disposition  from  his  father, 
who,  from  his  disagreeable  character,  *^  was  sur- 
named  le  Rechin,  or  the  ill-humored,"  he  soon  be- 
came universally  popular  with  the  crusaders,  wha 
esteemed  him  for  his  private  worth,  while  they  ad- 
mired his  daring  intrepidity.  Fulk,  after  remaining 
four  years  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  about  returning 
to  France  when  Baldwin  made  known  his  intention 
of  giving  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
asked  him  to  remain  in  Jerusalem.  The  count, 
dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  wearing  a  crown, 
thought  not  of  Melesinda^s  youth,  though  he  was 
more  than  &9q  times  as  old  as  this  princess  at  the 
time  of  his  betrothal.f    In  1 139,  this  marriage  was 

*  Mills,  in  his  history  of  the  crusades,  has  thus  spoken 
of  the  count's  ancestors.  "The  earls  of  Anjou  bad  often 
made  Joumies  to  Paleatioe.  One  of  ihem,  many  years 
before  the  first  crusade,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  compelling 
two  Rervants,  by  an  oath,  to  do  whatever  he  commanded, 
he  was  publicly  dragged  by  them  in  the  sight  of  the  Turks 
to  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  servants  scoorKed  his  naked 
back,  while  the  old  sinner  cried  aloud,  **  Lord  receive  thy 
wretched  Fulk,  thy  perfidious,  thy  runagate,  regard  ray  re- 
pentant soul,  O  Lord," 

"fFullpr,in  his  history  of  the  Holy  War,  quaintly  remarks, 
"  thai  they  never  want  yoars  to  marry  ^  ho  have  a  kingdom 
for  their  portion.*' 


consummated,  and  two  years  afterwards,  on  Bald- 
win's decease,  Fulk  ascended  the  vacant  throne. 
Another  religions  and  military  Order  was  formed 
about  this  time  in  Jerusalem,  known  as  that  of  St. 
Lazarns.  The  object  of  its  members  was  to  re- 
lieve all  poor  Christians,  who  were  afilicted  with 
leprosy.  It  would  appear  as  if,  at  a  very  early 
age,  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  was  called  to 
those  who  were  suffering  with  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease. Mills  observes  that,  "  in  the  year  370,  St. 
Bazil  bnilt  a  large  hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  Cesa- 
rea,  and  lepers  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  its 
care.  These  poor  men  were,  by  the  laws  and  cos- 
toms  of  the  east,  interdicted  from  intercourse  with 
their  relations  and  the  world,  and  their  case  was 
so  deplorable,  that,  according  to  unexceptionable 
testimony,  the  emperor,  Valens,  Arian  as  he  was, 
enriched  the  hospital  of  Cesarea,  with  all  the  lands 
which  he  possessed  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Christian  charity  formed  similar  institutions  in  va- 
rious places  of  the  east.  Lazarus  became  their 
tiitelary  saint,  and  the  buildings  were  styled  Laza- 
rettos. One  of  those  hospitals  was  in  existence  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  first  crusade.  It  was 
a  religious  order,  as  well  as  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, and  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.  For 
purposes  of  defencengainst  the  Musselman  tyrants, 
the  members  of  the  society  became  soldiers,  and 
insensibly  they  formed  themselves  into  distioet 
bodies  of  those  who  attended  the  sick,  and  those 
who  mingled  with  the  world.  The  cure  of  lepers 
was  their  first  object,  and  they  not  only  receired 
lepers  into  their  Order,  for  the  benefit  of  charity, 
but  their  grand-master  was  always  to  be  a  roan  who 
was  afilicted  with  the  disorder,  the  removal  whereof 
formed  the  purpose  of  their  institution.  Thecara- 
liers,  who  were  not  lepers,  and  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  bear  arms,  were  the  allies  of  the  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Palestine.  The  Order  was  taken 
nnder  royal  protection,  and  the  Jerusalem  monarch 
conferred  u  pon  it  various  privileges."  The  Knigfcts 
of  St.  Lazarus  were  never  distinguished  in  Mos- 
selman  warlkre.  In  no  one  of  the  histories  of 
the  Holy  Land  which  we  have  consnlted,  have 
we  found  any  mention  made  of  their  achiere- 
ments.  Although  the  military  monks  of  this  Or- 
der do  not  appear  to  have  been  spurred  on  by 
the  same  courage  as  their  compeers  of  St.  Mn 
and  the  temple,  to  bear  the  first  shock  of  battle, 
by  being  the  foremost  in  the  fight,  still  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  they  fought  as  Well  as  the  great 
body  of  soldiers  who  composed  the  Christian  army, 
and  are  equally  entitled  with  them,  to  share  hi  the 
glory  of  their  conquesU.  Had  they  even  acted 
in  a  cowardly  manner,  it  would  have  been  chroni- 
cled against  them,  and  it  most  be  staled  that  if  his- 
torians have  penned  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Knigbts 
of  St.  Lazarus,  they  have  said  nothing  to  their  dis- 
grace. That  the  disgusting  and  dangeroos  douss 
performed  by  the  monks  who  remained  in  their  bos- 
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pital  maj  be  belter  known,  we  shall  give  a  singu- 
Idrly  striking  account  of  the  leprosy,  as  we  have 
found  it  recorded  in  Henderson's  history  of  Iceland. 

This  writer  says,  *'that  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  by  physicians,  that  the  Icelandic  leprosy  is 
the  legitimate  Elephantiasis,  or  Lepra  Arabuni, 
one  of  the  most  Herculean  distempers  ever  em- 
ployed as  scourges  to  the  htimaa  race.  lo  its  pri- 
mary stages  its  symptoms  ate  inconsiderable  and 
very  ambiguous.  A  small  reddish  spot,  scarcely 
larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle,  breaks  out  at  first 
&lK)ut  the  forehead,  noee,  corner  of  the  eyes,  or 
lips ;  and  in  proportion  as  il  increases,  other  pus- 
tules make  their  appearance  on  the  breast,  arms, 
armpits,  which  generally  dry  up  in  one  place,  and 
break  out  in  another,  without  pain,  till  the  disease 
las  considerably  advanced,  when  they  cover  almost 
lbs  whole  body,  give  the  skin  a  scabrous  appear- 
ance, stiffen  it,  and  terminate  sometimes  in  shining 
scales  which  fall  off  like  dust,  sometimeain  roalig- 
Baot  tumors  and  swellings.  The  patient,  in  the 
mean  time,  labors  under  lassitude  of  body,  anaes- 
thesia, and  lowness  of  spirits.  When  the  malady 
becomes  inveterate^  the  breath,  which  was  before 
disagreeable,  now  gets  intolerably  foetid  ;  a  strong 
UDctuoQs  matter  is  perspired ;  the  hair,  already 
changed  in  color,  falls  off*;  the  voice  grows  hoarse 
ind  oasal ;  and  the  face  becomes  terribly  deformed. 
The  look  is  wild  and  haggard ;  the  pallid  red  color 
of  the  body  is  only  relieved  by  the  most  disgusting 
ulcers,  which,  becoming  deeper,  putrid,  and  viru- 
lent, not  only  afiect  the  bones  and  joints,  but,  as 
they  spread  over  the  akin,  deep  ravines  are  formed, 
vhich  give  it  an  elephantine  appearance,  whence 
the  name  elephaotiasis.  The  fingers  get  quite 
stiiTand  crooked,  and  the  nails,  and  other  parts  of 
^  body  fall  off  by  degrees.  During  the  night,  the 
Patent  is  harassed  with  terrible  dreams,  and  he  is 
oppressed  by  day  with  a  terrible  melancholy,  in 
tthich  he  is  often  tempted  to  make  way  with  him- 
Klf>  He  gradually  surrenders  one  part  of  his  body 
^ter  another  to  the  insatiate  malady ;  and,  at  length, 
death,  the  long  wished-for  deliverers  oomes  sud- 
deniy,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  misery. 

As  the  leprosy  is  iniectious,  almost  every  person 
sHuQs  the  company  of  the  suffer^r^  which  most 
greatly  add  to  the  misery  of  his  situation ;  nor  can 
he  flatter  himself  aAer  the  distemper  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  degree,  with  any  hopes  of  relief 
from  medical  assistancQ.  It  is  considered  to  be 
irregularly  hereditary ;  yet  the  symptoms  do  not 
^^^^^ome  visiUe,  before  the  person  has  reached  the 
years  of  maturity.  In  cases  of  infection,  too,  it 
generally  happens  that  three  or  four  years  elapse 
hefore  any  ^uption  breaks  oot  in  the  skin.  It 
then  proceeds  with  slow,  but  steady  progress,  and 
u  is  possible  for  the  person  who  is  afflicted  with  it 
to  drag  oot  a  wretched  existence  to  the  protracted 
term  of  fifty,  or  sixty  yean.  Very  emphatically 
hare  the  ioliabitattts  .of  the  east  given  thia 
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among  other  significatory  designations,  the  name 
of  the  **  First  born  of  Death."  The  Icelandic 
'*  Likthra*^  is  scarcely  less  striking.  It  properly 
signifies  a  rancid,  putrifying  corpse,  than  which 
ttiere  is  nothing  a  person,  inveterately  affected  with 
the  leprosy,  more  perfectly  resembles.  What  a 
mercy  that  we  are  now  almost  entirely  freed  from 
a  disease,  whose  victims  were  at  one  time  so  nu- 
merous in  Europe,  that  every  country  in  it  was 
filled  with  hospitals  for  their  reception  !*' 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  a  situation,  which  would 
be  more  horrible  than  that  in  which  tiiese  monks 
of  St.  Lazarus  were  placed.  Living  in  a  hospi- 
tal filled  with  lepers,  and  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be 
infected  with  a  disease  which  was  more  dreadful 
than  death,  they  became  lost  to  th&  world,  though 
the  world  did  oot  lose  sight  of  them.  The  Chris- 
tian charity^  and  moral  courage,  evinced  by  these 
Knights,  made  them  so  popular  in  Europe,  that,  in 
a  short  time,  the  rents  which  accrued  from  their 
endownients,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
own  support,  and  that  of  their  patients.  During 
the  whole  period  that  the  Latins  held  sway  in 
Jerusalem,  the  gates  of  the  hospital  were  always 
open  to  give  shelter  to  those  wretched  beings  who 
could  not  find  it  elsewhere.  Not  unfrequently  a 
pious  pilgrim,  on  expressing  a  wish  to  become  a 
member  of  this  Order,  was  eorapelled  before  his 
admission,  to  winder  through  the  "  Holy  Land," 
and  seek  in  the  high  ways  for  lepers,  men,  women 
and  children,  who,  deserted  by  their  relations,  had 
been  left  there  to  die.  What  a  service  was  this 
to  be  engaged  in !  and  what  a  group  of  followers 
to  collect !  Historians  have  observed  such  a  stu- 
died silence  with  reference  to  this  Order,  that  we 
know  not  who  were  its  founders,  or  rulers,  or  when 
it  ceased  to  exist.  While  volume  after  volume 
has  been  written  to  chronicle  the  deeds  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers and  Templars,  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarua 
have  been  spoken  of  in  a  single  sentence,  and  this 
often  has  been  given  in  the  shape  of  a  note.  Cer- 
tainly the  character  and  conduct,  profession  and 
services  of  these  monks  did  not  merit  such  neg- 
lect, and  why  they  have  received  it,  must  ever  re- 
main a  mystery.  Having  said  thus  much  of  these 
Christian  friars  and  their  hospital,  of  its  inmates 
and  their  sufferings,  we  shall  return  to  our  subject 
again,  though  it  be  only  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 

Alphoostts  the  first,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Arra- 
gon,  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  who,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  had  fought  two  and  thirty 
battles  with  the  Moors,  and  been  victorious  in  all, 
was  himself,  in  113L  overcome  by  his  enei|^ies, 
and  slain  with  the  most  of  his  army.  This  mon- 
arch, a  year  prior  to  his  death,  having  no  heirs  to 
soceeed  him,  gave  his  kingdom  by  bis  will,  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Jemsalem,  and  to  the  Knighto  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Temple.  Although  the  grandees  of 
Spain  consented  to  this  arrangement,  prior  to  the 
decease  of  their  king,  stall  Ihi  Pay  had  no  sooner 
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appeared  at  Madrid,  as  the  representative  of  his 
Order,  to  claim  his  right  of  sacceasion,  before  he 
found  the  nobles  opposed  to  him,  and  declaring 
that  no  one  should  inherit  their  crown  who  was  not 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  scion  of  a  royal  house. 
It  was  by  virtue  of  this  decision,  that  two  princes 
of  the  name  of  Ramyre,  ascended  the  thrones  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre,  and  made  known  their  de- 
termination to  retain  them,  as  the  only  lawful 
heirs— Du  Puy,  finding  himself"  embarrassed  e^ery 
day  in  a  labyrinth  of  proposals  which  had  no  mean- 
inpr,  and  of  which  he  saw  no  end/'  wisely  conclu- 
ded to  take  the  castles,  lands,  and  a  yearly  sum  of 
money  which  were  offered  by  the  kin^,  and  yield- 
ing his  claim  to  the  orown,  return  again  to  his  con- 
vent. From  this  time,  to  the  year  1800,  the  Hos- 
pitaller who  ruled  over  the  Order  of  St.  John,  was 
honored  with  the  title  of  Grand-Master,  and  treated 
as  a  sovereign  prince.  Du  Puy,  as  the  inheritor 
of  a  kingdom,  was  justly  entitled  to  these  distinc- 
tions, but  by  what  right  his  successor  claimed  them 
after  his  decease,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  to  discover. 

Having  now  stated  all  the  interesting  incidents 
which  we  have  found  recorded  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  of  St«  John  in  Jerusalem,  we  would 
remark,  that  neyet  was  there  an  assault  made,  a 
battle  fought,  or  a  sortie  carried  into  execution 
against  the  infidels  while  the  crusaders  held  the 
Holy  Land,  in  which  the  Knights  of  thia  convent 
did  not  distinguish  themselves  as  brave  and  valiant 
men.  Oftentimes  were  the  monks  defeated,  and 
brought  to  an  ignominious  death — ^but  ihen  they 
met  their  fate  like  courageous  men,  thinking  they 
were  martyrs  to  a  Christian  cause.  When  victo- 
rious, these  military  friars,  in  their  turn,  shew  no 
mercy  to  their  fallen  foes,  and  too  frequently  do 
we  find  them  committing  deeds  of  cruelty,  which 
nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  coupled  with  its  barbarity,  can  possibly  ex- 
cuse. Du  Puy,  aAer  a  long,  a  happy,  and  a  fortu- 
nate reign  of  more  than  forty  years,  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  in  his  convent  in 
1160,  beloved  and  respected  by  all. 

We  now  pass  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  one  years,  not  because  it  is  devoid  of  inte- 
rest, but  for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  give  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Hospitallers,  without  entering 
fully  into  that  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  which  it  is 
so  intimately  connected.  Saying,  therefore,  no- 
thing of  the  reign  of  Angur  de  Balden,  who  suc- 
ceeded Du  Puy,  and  of  the  eighteen  Grand-Masters, 
who  were  his  successors  in  princely  rule,  we  come 
down  to  the  year  1291,  when  John  de  Yilliers  pre- 
sided over  the  convent,  and  when  the  monks  of  St. 
John,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  Templars  and  Cru* 
saders,  were,  after  many  desperate  struggles,  com*- 
polled  to  leave  their  burning  towns,  and  ilying  to 
the  sea  coast,  embark  on  their  ships  for  protection. 
Early  in  the  month  of  April,  1291,  Khalil,  the  sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Atsrc 


with  two  hundred  thonsand  men  to  br'rag  the  city 
under  Mahommedan  rule.  This  was  the  last  foot- 
hold of  the  Christians,  of  all  their  conquests  in 
nine  crusades,  and  this  they  determined  to  keep,  if 
skill  and  courage  would  save  it.  Men,  havintr  no 
places  to  retreat  to,  in. case  of  a  defeat,  and  no  suc- 
cours to  expect  in  their>contests,  usually  fight  most 
courageously — and  although  the  garrison  of  .\cre 
did  not  require  these  incentives  to  spur  them  on  to 
action  with  their  Moslem  ibes,  still,  with  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  they  doubtless  had  their  weight. 
Gallant  officers  can  do  but  little  in  a  battle,  with- 
out the  support  of  their  men,  and  the  Knighu  of 
St.  John  would  have  never  acquired  their  celeb- 
rity, but  for  the  devotedness  and  gallantry  of  tbe 
squires,  and  serving  brothers,  who  were  in  consuot 
attendance  upon  them.  Khalil  had  sworn  to  his 
dying  father,  that  he  would  get  po8sessu>o  of  Acre, 
and  scatter  to  the  four  winds  the  ashes  of  those 
who  defended  it.  With  his  great  force  he  was  ena- 
bled to  keep  his  oath,  though,  in  fulfilling  it,  he  lo»t 
two  thirds  of  his  army.  So  bravely  did  the  Chris- 
tians defend  their  posts,  that,  when  the  Moslems 
entered  the  city,  they  heard  only  the  shrieks  and 
cries  of  women  and  children,  for  those  who  had 
been  their  protectors,  were  silent  in  death.  **  Tbos 
terminated,  in  blood  and  desolation,  a  war  which 
had  lasted,  wkh  Kttle  interruption,  for  one  hondred 
and  ninety  four  years,  and  which  retains  the  appel- 
lation of  Holy,  to  this  day ;" — a  war,  saya  Fuller, 
*^  for  continuance  the  longest,  for  money  spent  the 
costliest,  for  bloodshed  the  cruelist,  for  pretences 
the  most  pious,  for  true  inteqt  the  most  politic,  the 
world  ever  saw." 

A  few.  Hospitallers  and  Templars,  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  different  fortresses  in  the  Holy 
Land,  fled  to  Cyprus,  where,  on  their  arrivait  tbcy 
were  well  received  by  Henry,  the  king  of  the 
island,  who  gave  them  a  town  to  reskle  in.  Tbe 
Templars,  who  are  a  proud  and  overbearing  set  oi 
men,  soon  became  so  much  disliked  by  the  Cy- 
priotes, that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
''  delicious  abode,"  and  return  to  their  batlwicks  iq 
Europe.  But  the  monks  of  St.  John  were  of  % 
totally  different  character ; — for  they  were  so  hum- 
ble in  their  carriage,  so  affable  in  their  conduct,  !0 
generous  to  the  poor,  and  so  attentive  to  the  sicV, 
that  Henry  feared  their  growing  popularity  «itj 
his  subjects,  and  tried,  by  loading  them  with  taxes, 
to  rid  himself  of  their  presence.  The  king,  how- 
ever, found  it  no  easy  task  to  drive  them  oat  ot  his 
Island.  De  Villiers,  .anxious  to  rentain  io  the  le- 
vant with  his  Order,  that,  in  case  of  another  cru- 
sade, he  might  return  to  Jerusalem,  wrote  to  ibc 
Pope  and  asked  for  his  protection.  The  Roman 
pontiff,  much  to  his  credit,  warmly  espoosed  the 
Grand-Master's  cause,  and  obliged  the  king.  d(^ 
only  to  refund  all  the  money  which  he  bad  received 
from  the  Order,  but  for  the  future  to  tax  u  ^ 
more,  while  under  his  jurisdiction.    Five  yea^ 
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had  tlie  MospitaJlers  resided  in  Cyprus,  an  Island 
which,  for  its  beaatiful  scenery,  its  rich  soil,  many 
fruits,  andlotrely  climate, the  anct«ats  had  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  of  love,  when  they  were  afflicted  by 
the  death  of  De  Villiers,  their  bra?e   and  pious 
prJQoe.    The  reign  of  this  Graod-Masier  is  meino- 
nble  in  the  history  of  the  Order  for  two  remarka- 
ble events.    The  ^rst,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  coa- 
Teot  from  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  fought  so 
bnreiy  to  prevent,  and  secondly,  for  sending  his 
ships  to  Enrope  to  carry  pilgrims  to  Jaffa,  thereby 
Uyiflg  the.foaodation  of  a  naval  force  for  his  suc- 
cessors, which  should  be  soperior  to  that  of  any 
oiher  power  in  the  Christian  world,  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years.     The  sultans  of  Turkey  and 
Ei^rpt,  hearing  these   voyages  were  made,  sent 
their  commanders  to  intercept  the  Knights  on  their 
passage;  and  this  they  did  at  first  so  successfully, 
that  the  Christians  met  with  many  reverses.    AfVer 
wveral  vessels  bad  been  taken,  and  their  crews 
carried  into  captivity,  De  Villiers  ordered  his  monks 
to  arm  for  their  own  defence,  and  f^r  that  of  their 
ships.    It  was  thus  the  Knights  became  naval  men, 
and  (heir  Order  a  naval  power. '  In  1^96,  Odo  de 
Pais  was  honored  with  Ihe  vacant  Grand-Master- 
ship—but  his  rule  continued  only  two  years,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  William  de  Villaret,  who  was 
desiiued  to  hold  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  history 
of  bis  convent.     On  his  decease,  1307,  his  brother, 
Fulk  d*  Villaret,  came  to  the  throne.     If  we  look 
back  to  the  period  when  the  Knights  were  living  in 
the  Uuly  Land,  and  ask  what  has  become  of  their 
moQuments,  we   are  told  that  even  the  site  of  the 
hospital  which  gave  birth  to  their  convent,  is  now 
unknown,  and   tfrat   the   fortifications  which,  for 
Dearly  two  centuries,  they  so  bravely  defended,  are 
at  this  day  but  piles  of  crumbling  stones.     If,  when 
<inTen  from  the  Holy  Land,  we  follow  them  to 
Cypnis,  where  they  dwelt  for  fourteen  years,  we 
find  that  nothing  now  remains,  not  even  a  uiin  to 
show  that  they  ever  had  a  habitation  and  a  name 
amidst  the  verdant  hills,  ^nd  picturesque  valleys  of 
this,  at  one  time,  truly  beautiful  Island.     These 
warrior  priests,  persecuted  by  the  king  of  Cyprus 
for  (as  he  said)  not  obeying  his  laws,  and  paying 
the  taxes  which  he  levied  upon  them,  embarked  on 
their  ships,  and   sought,  among   the  many   isles 
which  dotted  this  eastern  sea,  for  one  which  they 
might  call  their  own.     Rhodes,  so  famed  for  its 
climate,  its  wealth,  and  its  harbors,  was  the  one 
which  they  selected,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  Savary  and  La  Martine, 
they  could  not  have  made  a  happier  selection.    But 
such  a  possession  was  not  to  be  easily  won.     The 
Grecian  and  Saracenic  inhabitants,  being  averse 
to  any  change  of  masters,  united  their  forces  to- 
geilier,  and  answered  the  summons,  sent  them  to 
surrender,  by  threats  of  the  most  determined  defi- 
^C8.    Villaret  hoisted  his  standard  over  its  bas- 
tions, only  when  it«  defenders  had  suffered  fxom 


the  privations  of  a  four  years  siege,  and  were 
weak  from  the  losses  of  an  hundred  attacks.     To 
the  conquerors  it  was  a  dear-bought  victory ;  for, 
in  reducing  the  Island,  the  Grand- Master  had  .ex- 
pended millions  of  money,  and  amrong  the  thou- 
sands of  his  followers  who  had  perished,  were 
many  of  his  bravest  Knights  and  choicest  troops. 
Hardly  had  the  monks  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Island  of  Cos,  and  many  other  barren  islets  in  its 
neighborhood,  under  their  rule,  befbre  they  were 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves  against  a  powerful 
force,  which  Osman  surnamed  the  *'  bone  breaker,*' 
a  warlike  Turk,  had  landed  on  Rhodes  to  assault 
them.     A  desperate  contest  ensued,  and  ihe  Otto- 
man leader,  meeting  with  a  grievous  repulse,  and 
unable  to  rally  his  soldiers,  fled  with  a  single  com- 
panion, a  trusty  slave,  who,  leagueing  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  his  master,  would  not  desert  him. 
Osman,  having  sworn  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet 
that,  so  long  as  he  could  wield   a  sword,  he  would 
never  become  a  prisoner  to  a  Christian  foe,  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  oath,  though  he  might  perish  in 
its  fulfilment.     Chance  willed  his  escape,  for,  on 
getting  to  the  water's  edge,  he  found  a  fisherman's 
boat  concealed  among  the  ro<^k8,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  companion,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting afloat.     Some  of  the  monks,  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  flight  from  the  ramparts,  mounted  their 
horses,  and  started  in  fbll  pursuit.     But  the  Otto- 
man chief  had  the  lead  of  an  hour,  and  before  his 
enenues  got  to  the  beach,  the  current  had  carried 
him  without  the  range  of  their  darts.     So  long  as 
the  Knights  remained  on  the  banks,  the  Turkish 
prince  continued  to  brandish  his  scimetar,  and  wave 
his  cap  in  defiance.    And  as  they  lefl,  he  gave  them 
his  war  cry  over  the  water,  which  met  them  both 
louder  and  stronger,  because  he  who  had  sent  it  was 
free.     Disappointed  and  enraged,  the  monks  re- 
turned to  their  quarters,  while  the  fugitives,  with- 
out provisions,  sails,  or  oars,  were  drifting  in  their 
frail  bark  to  sea.     The  land  breeze,  which  blew 
strongly  at  night,  carried  Osman  and  his  slave  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  after  a 
passage  of  eighteen  hours,  and  passing  over  as 
many  miles,  they  landed  in   safety.     Thirty-five 
hundred  unfortunate  soldiers,  who  could  not  reach 
their  boats,   were   made   prisoners  of  war,  and 
doomed  to  a  servitude  which  was  as  lasting  as 
their  lives :  Such  was  the  destiny  of  these  wretch- 
ed captives,  the  more  cruel,  because  they  were  en« 
chained  in  sight  of  their  native  hills,  and  without 
even  having  a  chance  to  reach  them.     When  it 
was  known  in  Europes  that  the  Knight  had  a  fixed 
residence,  many  French,  Spanish,  German  and 
Italian  noblemen  went  to  Rhodes  and  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  Order.     The  achievements  of  this 
distinguished  body  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  shall 
be  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 
Rome,  1843. 
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TO  WMOM  DOES  WASHINGTON'S  GLORY  BELONG? 

The  disposition  to  appropriate  to  one's  own  coun- 
try, whatever  grandeur  and  honor  can  be  drawn 
around  her,  is  a  useful  and  often  a  beHiitiful  trait  of 
National  character.  Thus,  the  pairidtic  states- 
man devises  and  espouses  measures,  which  wiU 
reflect  the  greatest  lustre  upon  his  beloved  land, 
and  seeks  to  connect  her  fkme  with  tbe  noble  and 
grand  movements  of  mankind.  The  orator,  with 
the  glow  of  genius  ai^d  the  light  of  truth,  and  in 
the  brilliant  colors  of  exulting  hope,  portrays  her 
renown ;  antl,  with  the  fervor  of  soul-seated  zeal 
and  pride,  exhorts  all  her  sons  to  place  her  on 
the  pinnacle  of  true  glory :  and  the  Historitm 
comes  at  length  to  collect  around  her  the  splendor 
of  her  whole  past  career,  and  to  shed  upon  her 
honors  drawn  from  the  widest  range  through  which 
truth  will  allow  him  to  wander.  Tbe  lustre  of 
other  times  and  other  nations  must  lend  something 
to  his  country's  fame ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  excess 
of  his  zeal,  he  is  tempted  to  act  the  ungenerous 
part  of  weaving  in  her  chaplet  laurels  that  belong 
to  another.  This  spirit  of  nationality  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Patriotism — and  her  powerful  aid.  In  the 
brightest  eras  of  Nations^  it  has  been  the  govern- 
ing motive  of  those  who  raised  them  to  their  ex- 
alted position.  It  swayed  and  inspired  Chatham, 
Pitt,  and  their  compeers.  Bonaparte's  greatest  ex- 
ploits were  performed,  when  he  fovifrht  for  France : 
and,  indeed,  did  he  not  seek  during  his  whole 
career,  to  exalt  her  over  all  tbe  European  nations, 
as  well  as  himself  over  all  mankind  ?  More  than 
all  men  did  Washington  lice  for  his  country. 

A  true  national  spirit  will  elevate  a  nation,  and 
then,  when  the  people  boast,  they  can  do  so  ho- 
nestly, and  enjoy  a  proud  consciousness  that  they 
have  contributed  to  the  greatness  in  which  thCy 
exult.  National  vanity  is  entirely  different  frbm 
national  pride.  The  former  feeds  on  the  recoUec* 
tion  of  what  others  have  done ;  and,  whilst  it  is 
gasconading,  the  glory  achieved  by  heroes  and 
patriots  of  older  days  may  be  fading  fast.  The 
latter  is  active  and  zealous.  It  views  the  deeds  of 
'*  the  fathers"  as  examples  for  imitation,  as  well  as 
subjects  for  exultation,  and  strives  to  perpetuate,  by 
its  own  exploits,  the  renown  in  which  it  so  justly 
rejoices. 

English  Statesmen  and  historians  seem  to  be 
more  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  spirit,  than  those 
of  any  other  country.  England's  glory  has  been 
a  passion  with  her  greatest  heroes ;  and  the  bare 
annunciation  '*  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,"  has  dispelled  the  deepest  gloom,  and 
aroused  to  the  most  gallant  victories  the  almost 
desponding. 

In  past  times,  no  country  had  more  devoted  and 
disinterested  Patriots  than  America.  Times  of 
difficulty,  peril  and  oppression  must  ever  call  forth 
the  noblest  and  highest  displays  of  man's  talents 


and  virtues ;  but  the  labor  is  to  keep  up  theae  dis- 
plays, when  the  difficulties  are  surmounted  awl  the 
"tyranny  overpast.'^  The  only  feeling  that  cas 
do  this  is  one  of  devoted  nationality.  Let  tbe 
sons  of  this  free  republic  live  for  her  honor  and 
glory,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world — ^basing  that  glory  on  the  foondatwns  of 
truth  and  justice — not  disregarding,  bat  by  aoble 
deeds,  defying  the  opprobrious  jeers  and  compari- 
sons of  foreigners.  Let  Legislatora  plan  and  exe- 
cute measures  which  will  exalt  her  before  the 
assembled  world.  But  the  attractions  of  the  sab- 
ject  have  already  prolonged  this  introduction. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  Historians sre 
sometimes  tempted  to  rob  others,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  splendor  of  their  own  country.  Mr. 
Alison,  who  must  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of 
modern  historians,  has  given  a  striking  and  almost 
amusing  illustration  of  his  overstrained  propensity 
to  magnify  England ;  still,  she  will  get  the  full  be- 
nefit of  his  labors,  and  a  title  may  soon  repay  him 
for  his  high-wtonght  eulogiums  and  masterly  exal- 
tation. 

The  fame  of  Washington  has  filled  the  world— 
and  not  as  other  men's  has  filled  it.  Tbe  names  of 
other  men  have  resounded  throughout  the  world,— 
but  there  have  been  some  virtues  and  excellencies 
which  have  shrunk  instinctively  from  the  swelliog 
notes  of  their  fame,  as  discordant  and  false;  yet 
when  the  praise  of  Washington  was  sung,  they 
came  forth  eager  to  catch  the  rising  strain,  and 
strove  to  retain  the  lingering  Antes,  as  it  passed  on. 
Mr.  Alison,  like  Liord  Brougham,  mtu/ bava  joined 
in  this  exalted  strain ;  but,  then,  he  has  sought  to 
give  to  Britain  the  glory  of  producing  the  charac- 
ter of 'Washington.  Speaking  of  the  close  of  tbe 
year  1796,  he  says — 

"  The  end  of  the  same  year  witnessed  the  re- 
signation of  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  General  Washington,  and  bis  vohintarr 
retirement  into  private  life.  Modern  history  has 
not  so  spotless  a  character  to  commemorate,  la- 
vincible  in  resolution,  firm  in  conduct,  incomptihle 
in  integrity,  he  brought  to  the  helm  of  a  victoriooa 
republic  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  hfc ; 
he  was  forced  into  greatness  by  circomstances, 
rather  than  led  into  it  by  inclination,  and  prefail^d 
over  his  enemies  rather  by  the  wisdom  of  his  de- 
signs and  the  perseverance  of  his  character,  than 
any  extraordinary  genius  for  the  art  of  war,  A 
soldier  from  necessity  and  patriotism  rather  thin 
disposition,  he  was  the  first  to  recommend  a  return 
to  pacific  councils  when  the  independence  of  hi* 
country  was  secured,  and  bequeathed  to  his  coun- 
trymen an  address,  on  leaving  their  government,  to 
which  there  is  no  composition  of  uninspired  wis- 
dom which  can  bear  a  comparison.  He  was  modesi, 
without  diffidence ;  sensible  to  the  voice  of  fime 
without  vanity ;  independent  and  dignified,  witboct 
either  asperity  or  pride.    He  was  a  friend  to  liberty, 
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bot  not  liceotioasness ;  not  to  the  dreams  of  enthu- 
aiasts,  but  to  thoee  practical  ideas  which  America 
had  inherited  from  her  English  deseeot,  and  which 
were  opposed  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  extrava* 
gut  love  of  power  io  the  French  Democracy. 
Aeeordingly,  afler  having  signalized  his  life  by 
nioceasfoi  resistsiiee  to  English  oppression,  he 
closed  it  by  the  warmest  advice  to  cultivate  the 
fiiendship  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  bis  casting 
vote,  shortly  before  bis  resignation,  ratified  a  treaty 
of  friendly  and  commerciad  intercoarae  between  the 
mother  coantry  and  its  emancipated  offspring.     He 
was  a  Cromwell  without  his  ambition;  a  Sylla 
without  his  crimes :  and,  after  having  raised  his 
coantry,  by  bis  exertions,  to  the  rank  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  closed  his  career  by  a  Toluntary  re« 
linqoiBbroent  of  the  power  which  a  gratefal  people 
had  bestowed.     //  is  the  highest  glory  of  England 
to  have  given  hirthj  even  amid  transatlantic  wilds, 
to  such  a  man ;  and  if  she  cannot  munber  him 
among  those  who  have  extended  her  provinces  or 
aagmented  her  dominions,  she  may  at  least  feel  a 
leoitimate  pride  in  the  victories  which  he  achieved, 
and  the  great  qualities  which  he  exhibited,  in  the 
contest  with  herself,  and  indulge  with  satisfaction 
in  the  reflection  that  that  vast  empire,  which  neither 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  power  of  Na* 
poleon  could  dismember,  received  its  first  rude 
shock  from  the  courage  which  she  had  communi- 
cated to  her  own  offspring;  and  that,  amid  the 
eonvulaioos  and  revolutions  of  other  states,  real 
liberty  has  arisen  in  that  country  alone,  which  in- 
herited in  its  veins  the  genuine  principles  of  Brit- 
ish freedom.* " — Alison* s  History  of  Europe,  No. 
4,  p.  p.  446-7. 

The  eulogy  pronounced  in  the  foregoing  extract 
is  not  on  worthy ;  bat  it  is  not  worthy.  The  eulogy 
of  Washington  most  be  short.  There  is  so  little 
of  his  superior  excellence  in  the  world,  that  the 
list  of  lofty  epithets  and  appropriate  phrases,  Which 
there  has  been  occasion  to  invent,  would  soon  be 
exhausted.  The  best  eulogy  and  the  best  improve- 
ment of  his  unrivalled  example  would  be  for  Ame^ 
ricaos  to  study  his  character,  impress  his  farewell 
address,  so  eloquently  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Alison, 
npon  their  hearts ;  and  then  bow  their  hearts  before 
Heaven,  and  in  a  spirit  of  pious  patriotism  fer- 
vently ask  '•make  me  like  Washington.'*  The 
pore  and  upright  mind,  in  its  loftiest  aspirations, 
may  think  his  praise;  but  words  can  never  ex- 
press it. 

But  what  shall  be  said  to  this  grasping  claim  1 
Shall  America's  brightest,  rarest  gem  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  coronal  of  British  glory  %  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  boast,  that  is  made  of  the  princi- 
ples of  British  liberty.  No  one,  the  least  conver- 
sant with  English  History,  and  with  the  Common 
Law,  can  doubt  this ;  but  **  Oh !  Liberty,  what  crimes 
are  perpetrated  in  thy  name  V*  With  all  the  boasted 
liberties,  immunities  and  safeguards  of  English 


subjects,  the  History  of  scarcely  any  other  country 
exhibits  as  much  crime,  injustice  and  oppression. 
There  is  this  remarkable  feature  in  it,  too,  that  all 
has  been  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Existing 
Laws,  which  have  ever  been  as  much  vaunted  as 
now ;  for,  however  much  the  law  forbade,  it  was 
perverted,  or  evaded^  to  compass  the  desired  end. 
How  often  have  '^  the  genuine  principles  of  British 
freedom"  been  sacrificed,  by  their  appointed  de- 
fenders and  preservers  too,  to  the  Royal  plea- 
sure, or  to  the  pretended  expediency  or  necessity  of 
the  case ! 

Did  "  the  genuine  principles  of  British  freedom" 
people  America  1  Did  they  dictate  the  colonial 
policy,  which  drove  us  to  Independence  1  for,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  England  set  the  colonies  free 
long  before  they  desired  it  When  they  were  ready 
for  conciliation,  she  looked  upon  them  as  panting 
for  Independence,  and  took  her  steps  against  rebels 
and  not  as  against  children.  This  mistake  may 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  our  Independence, 
at  the  time  it  was  achieved.  It  may  be  admitted, 
that  the  very  principles  of  British  freedom  for 
which  Sidney  and  Hampden  died,  were  those  which 
inspired  Washington  and  bis  compatriots.  But 
the  principles  of  Sidney  and  Hampden  were  spu- 
rious, and  the  genuine  slew  them.  Yes,  and  those 
very  principles  of  British  freedom,  which  the  suc- 
cessive ministers  and  their  supporters,  in  Great 
Britain,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  maintained 
to  be  "  the  genuine,"  would  have  added  our  fathers 
to  the  list  of  state  criminals.  Then,  this  same 
historian,  for  the  same  end,  would  have  condemned 
as  rebellious  the  very  acts,  which  have  achieved  a 
fame  so  splendid,  that  he  covets  and  plunders  it  for 
his  own  country.  British  oppression  may  claim 
the  fruits  of  American  liberty;  but  "the  grapes 
are  sour."  Even  if  "  the  genuine  principles  of 
British  freedom"  found  an  asylum  "  in  transatlantic 
wilds,"  England  can  claim  none  of  their  fruits  here  ; 
but  is  rather  liable  to  the  obloquy  of  having  banished 
them  from  home.  Ah !  no,  the  glory  of  our  fathers 
is  all  our  own ;  the  reproach  alone  is  hers.  She 
was  arrayed  in  long  and  deadly  struggle  with  her 
children — each  party  contending  for  the  establish- 
ment of  diametrically  opposite  principles  of  free- 
dom ;  and  this  struggle  gave  birth  to  the  matchless 
Washington.  If  then  "the  genuine  principles  of 
British  freedom"  had  found  an  asylum  here,  what 
kind  were  they  for  which  she  was  contending  ? 

England  might  claim  some  credit  for  having 
given  occasion  to  the  heroic  displays,  which  her 
zealous  and  able  historian  seeks  to  appropriate 
to  her.  But  this  ground  is  scarcely  as  tenable  as 
the  one  we  have  been  considering.  The  attacks 
of  the  Edinburg  Review  are  thought  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  excellence  of  the  noble  poet,  whose 
fame  is  now  in  every  clime.  What  would  be  thought 
of  that  Review,  should  it  now  claim  in  excuse  for 
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its  malevolent  critique,  that  the  principles  of  Scotch 
criticism  had  given  higher  flights  to  the  poet^s  ge- 
nius, and  that  Scotland  was  entitled  to  his  fame  ? 
To  make  the  case  parallel,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  Review  in  its  strictures  had  openly  de- 
parted from  what  it  had  always  maintained  to  be 
the  genuine  principles  of  criticism. 

Demosthenes^  guardians  robbed  him  of  his  patri- 
mony, thus  depriving  him  of  all  those  advantages 
which  it  was  calculated  to  bestow.  The  youth  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  with- the  intention  of  one  day 
bringing  them  to  an  account  fur  their  breach  of  trust. 
At  length,  he  did  arraign  them  before  the  tribunals 
of  his  country,  and,  by  his  eloquence  and  talents, 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  cause.  What  would  be 
thought,  if  the  unfaithful  guardians  had  claimed  to 
share  the  fame  of  th^  model  orator  of  the  world, 
because  their  injustice  had  stimulated  his  powers 
and  conduced  to  the  splendor  of  his  name  1 

When  Nelson  had  gained  a  splendid  victory  over 
the  Danes,  one  of  their  writers  sought  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  the  conqueror  was  of  Danish  de- 
scent, and  ascribed  his  gallant  actions  to  Danish 
valor.  Even  this  is  a  stronger  case,  than  Mr.  Ali- 
son^s  ascription  to  *'  the  genuine  principles  of  Bri- 
tish freedom. '' 

But,  even  in  these  transatlantic  tcilds,  where 
Washington  was  born,  nurtured,  lived,  acted  and 
died,  there  are  those  capable  of  appreciating  his 
deeds,  and  of  vindicating  A  merica^s  sole  title  to  his 
peerless  purity  and  transcendant  moral  greatness. 
As  yet,  the  historians  of  America  are  chiefly  her 
orators,  and  in  what  matchless  style  have  these, 
time  again,  written  brilliant  portions  of  her  history ! 
Suppose  a  Webster  were  called  to  take  the  his- 
tpric  pen,  in  reply,  too,  to  this  claim  of  the  British 
annalist ;  what  would  be  his  idea  of  it  ?  Indeed 
he  has  already,  unintentionally  silenced  it  forever ; 
and,  thus  far,  may  justly  be  quoted*  as  historical 
authority, — for,  if  specially  called  to  the  task  above 
supposed,  this,  or  something  even  still  better  would 
be  his  testimony : 

'*  America  exercises  an  influence,  and  holds  out 
an  example  of  still  higher  character,  because  of  a 
political  nature.  She  has  furnished  proof  of  the 
fact  that  a  population,  founded  on  equality,  on  the 
principle  of  representation,  is  fully  capable  of  ful- 
filling all  the  purposes  of  government,  that  it  is 
practicable  to  elevate  the  masses  of  mankind,  to 
raise  them  to  self-respect,  to  make  them  competent 
to  act  in  the  great  duty  of  self-government.  This 
she  has  shown  can  be  done  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  education.  But^  my  friends,  Ame- 
rica has  done  more.  America  has  furnished  Eu- 
rope and  the  world  with  the  character  of  Wash- 
moTON.  And  if  our  institutions  had  done  nothing 
else,  they  would  have  deserved  the  respect  of  man- 
kind. Washington — *  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  bis  countrymen ;'  Washing 


ton  is  all  our  own.  And  the  veneration  and  lore 
entertained  for  him  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  proof,  that  they  are  worthy  of  such  t 
countryman.  I  would  cheerfully  put  the  question 
to-day  to  the  intelligent  men  of  all  Europe ;  I  will 
say  to  the  intelligent  of  the  whole  world,  what 
character  of  the  century  stands  out  in  the  relief  of 
history,  most  pure,  most  respectable,  most  sublime; 
and  I  doobt  not  that  by  a  suffra§e  approaching  to 
unanimity,  the  answer  would  be  W^ASBWoroir. 
That  monument  itself  is  not  an  unfit  emblem  of 
his  character,  by  its  nprightnoes,  its  solidity,  its 
durability!  His  public  virtues  and  poUie  princi- 
ples were  as  firm  and  fixed  as  the  earth  on  which  that 
stroeture  rests;  His  personal  motives  as  pare  as  the 
serene  Heavens  in  which  its  aummit  is  lost.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  adequate  emblem.  Towering 
far  dbove  this  column  that  our  hands  have  baiJt, 
beheld,  not  by  the  citizens  of  a  single  city  or  a 
single  State,  bot  by  all  the  families  of  man,  ascends 
the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  character  and  life  of 
Washington.  In  all  its  constituent  parts^  in  aU 
its  acts,  in  all  its  toils ,  universal  love  and  admira- 
tion,  it  is  an  American  production.  Bora  npon 
our  soil,  of  parents  born  upon  our  soil,  never  hav- 
ing for  a  single  day  had  a  sight  of  the  old  world, 
reared  amid  our  gigantic  scenery,  instructed  accord- 
ing to  the  modes  of  the  time  in  the  spare  but  whole- 
some, elementary  knowledge,  which  the  institutions 
of  the  country  fnrnish  for  all  the  cbiidien  of  the 
people ;  brought  up  beneath  and  penetrated  bj  the 
genial  influence  of  American  society,  partaking  oar 
great  destiny  of  labor,  partaking  and  leading  in 
that  great  victory  of  peace,  the  establishment  of 
the  present  Constitution ;  behold  him,  ALToecTHEa 
AN  Aaif  RiCAN.    That  gloriona  life — 

'Where  moUitudes  of  rirtaes  passed  along, 
Each.pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng- 
Contending  to  be  seen,  then  naaking  room 
For  the  nnukitBdes  which  were  to  .come,'— 

that'life>in  alLits  purity,  in  all  its  elevation,  in  all 
its  grandeur,  was  the  life  of  an  American  citizen. 
/  claim  him,  I  claim  Washington,  whoUyfor  Ame- 
rica, and  amidst  the  perilous  and  darkened  hoon 
of  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  Teproaebes  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  misgivings  of  friends,  I  torn  to  that 
transcendant  name«  for  courage  and  for  consolation. 
To  him  who  denies  that*  our  transatlantic  liberty 
can  be  combined  with  law  and  order,  and  the  seen- 
rity  of  property,  and  power  and  reputatioo ;  to  him 
who  denies  that  our  institutions  can  produce  any 
exaltation  of  soul,  or  passion  for  true  glory ;  to  him 
who  denies  thai  America  has  contributed  any  thing 
to. the  stock  of  great  lessons  and  great  examples, 
to  all  these  I  reply  by  pointiog  to  the  chancier  of 
Wasliington."— ^Afr.  Wehster's  speech  at  Buuier 
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CHILDHOOD'S  HOxME. 

Still  on,  still  on,  the  wide  world  o*er 

With  restless  steps  I  roam  ; 
But  my  saddened  thoughts  turn,  eyennore, 

To  my  childhood's  simple  home. 

The  world  has  many  a  joyous  scene, 

And  many  a  sunny  spot ; 
But  nought,  to  mo,  has  so  joyoas  been, 

As  my  chtIdbood*8  simple  lot. 

I've  tried  ambition,  power,  fame* 

All  that  the  bean  caa  move ; 
But  none  of  all  such  longings  claiai 

As  my  childhood's  simple  love. 

Time's  ceaseless  flight  hath  borne  me  on, 
And  Autumn's  frosts  have  come ; 

rU  seek,  Inr  age,  iu  rest,  there  down. 
In  my  childhood's  simple  home. 
*  *  «  * 

Awny !  away !  'tis  not  for  thee. 

This  cbildhood's  simple  scene! 
Thy  heart  beats  not,  harmoniously, 
'With  all  that  here  hath  been. 

Bring  back  thy  childhood's  trustful  heart, 

Its  taste  for  simple  joy ; 
Its  wanu  affections  free  from  art. 

Where  pleasures  will  not  cloy. 

Restore  its  unfledg'd  hopes  a^aia, 

Its  freedom  from  all  guile. 
Promptness  to  grieve  at  others'  pain. 

Or  in  bbeir  joys  to  smile. 

This  do  ;  and  whatsoe'er  thy  fate. 

To  rest,  orr  sttll  to  roam  ; 
Within  thy  heart,  now  desolate 

Shall  be  thy  childhood's  home. 
Fn^tU  CoHttUtUioiii  1&42. 
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loscription  on  the  monumeat  la  the  garden  at 

Westorer. 

Here  lyeth 
the  Hononbte  William  Bted,  Esq 
bclag  bom  to  one  of  tbe  amplest  fortunes  in  the  Country 

be  was  seat  early  to  England  for  his  education 
where  undcrthe  ca  re  ik  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell 

And  even  favoured  with  his  particular  Instruction 

he  made  a  happy  proficiency  in  Polite  and  *  '  Learning 

by  the  means  of  the  saoie  noble  friend 

he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 

the  first  penons  of  the  Age 

for  knowledge,  wit,  virtue,  birth  or  high  station 

tnd  particularly  contracted  a  moat  particular  and  bosom 

Friendship 

With  the  learned  and  illustrioua  Charles  Boyle  Earl  of  Orrery 

he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  the  Middle  Temple 

Studied  for  aome  time  in  tbe  low  countries 

Visited  the  Court  of  France 

And  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

[On  the  opposite  side.] 

Thus  eminently  fitted  for  the  service  and  ornament  of  his 
CouQtry  he  waa  made  Receiver  General  of  bia  Majesty's 
Revenues  here  was  thrice  appointed  public  agent  to  the 
Ciiurt  and  Ministry  of  England 

And  thirty-aeven  years  a  Member 
At  last  became  Pretideot  of  the  Council  of  this  Colony. 
To  all  this  was  added  a  great  Eleganey  of  Taste  and  Life. 

The  well'bred  gen^eman  6c  polite  companion 
The  splendid  (Economist  &  Prudent  Father  of  his  Family 

The  constant  enemy  of  all  i  xltorbitant  power 


And  hearty  friend  of  the  liberties  of  his  Country 
Nat.  Mar.  28.  1674.  Mort  Augt  26,  1744  Anno  JStat  70. 

[N.  B.  This  monument  of  marble  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden  to  the  west  of  Westover 
house.] 

Inscription  copied  from  the  tombstone   of  Sir 

William  Skipwith,  who  lies  buried  at  Greencroft, 

near  Petersburg. 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  William  Skipwith 
Baronet,  who  deceased  the  25lh  of  Feby 
1764,  aged  56  year?.     He  descended  from 
Sir  Henry  Skipwith  of  Prestwould  in  Leicester- 
shire, created  Baronet  by  King  James  the 
first,  was  honored  with  King  Charles  the 
first's  commission  for  raising  men  against 
the  usurping  Powers- and  proved  Loyal 
to  hia  King,  so  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
estate  by  tbe  Usurper,  which  occasioned 
his  and  his  son's  death,  except  Sir  Gray 
Skipwith  Grand-father  of  the  above  aaid 
Sir  William  Skipwith,  who  was  obliged 
to  come  to  Virginia  for  refuge,  where 
the  family  hath  since  continued — 

The  following  I  found  in  the  State  Library  at 

Richmond.    The  paper  on  which  it  was  written 

was  discovered  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  Smithes 

History  of  Virginia.     From  the  earliness  of  the 

date,  1608,  it  is  likely  that  Lieut.  Herris  was  one 

of  Smithes  companions  in  an  exploratory  voyage. 

Here  lies  ye  bofly  of  Lieut  William  Herris 
who  died  May  ye  16th,  160b :  aged  065  years ; 

by  birth  a  BritAin,  a  good  soldier,  a  good  husband 

&  neighbor. 

The  above  inscription,  handsomely  carved  on  a 
tomb-stone  of  usual  size,  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neabaco  creek,  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia. 
Its  duration  to  this  time  is  229  years. 
Correctly  copied  by  me, 

Thos.  Hord, 

Octo'rSOth,  1837. 

Inscription  on  the  tomb- stone  of  Edward  Hill, 
at  Shirley,  Charles  City  County,  Virginia. 

*<Here  lyeth  interred,  the  body  of  Edward  Hill  £sq 

one  of  his  Maj'yes  Hon'ble  Councell  of  State,  CoUonell 

and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  county  of  Charles 

City  and  Surry,  Judge  of  his  Msjestyes  High  Court 

of  Admiralty  and  sometime  Treasurer  of  Virginia, 

who  died  the  30th  day  of  November,  in  the  63d 

yeare  of  his  age.  Anno  Dom  ITOO**. 

Statue  or  Lord  Botetourt. 

There  is  to  bo  seen,  in  front  of  the  College  of 
William  &  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  a  statue  of  Lord 
Botetourt.  It  was  made  in  London,  by  Richard 
Hay  ware,  1773. 

The  following  is  the  inscription — on  one  side  : 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  warmest  sense  of 

grsUtude  for  his  Excellency  the  right  honorable 

Lord  BOTETOURT'S  prudent  and  wise  adminis- 

tratioil,  and  .that  the  remembrance  of 

those  many  public  and  social  virtues, 

which  so  eminently  adorned  his  illustrious 

character  might  be  transmitted  to 

liUesl  poist'criti,  the  CJcnt'iul  Asi»ciiibly 
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of  Virginia  on  the  20lh  day  of  July 

Anno  Dom  xdcclxxi  resolved 

with  one  united  voice,  to  erect  this  statue 

to  his  Lordship's  memory. 

Let  wisdom  and  justice  preside  in  any  country  ; 

the  people  will  rejoice  and  be  happy. 

[On  the  opposite  aide.] 

America  behold  your  Friend  ! 

Who  leaving  his  native  country  declined  those 

additional  honours  which  were  there  in  istore 

for  him,  that  he  might  heal  your  wounds 

and  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness  to 

this  extensive  continent.    With  what  zeal 

and  anxiety  he  pursued  these  glorious 

objects  Virginia  thus  bears  her  gratofal 

testimony. 

[On  another  side,  in  front.] 

Thr  Right  Honobablb 

Norborne  Berkeley 

Baron  de  Botetourt. 

His  Majesty's  late  Lieutenant  and 

Governor  General  of  the  Colony  and 

Dominion  of  Virginia. 

The  statue  of  Washington,  in  the  area  of  the 
Capitol  at  Richmond,  was,  I  believe,  the  work  of 
Hoadon,  a  French  sculptor.  It  was  made,  by  the 
order  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  few  years  afVer 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution.  Some  par- 
ticulars relative  to  it  may  be  found  in  Jefferson^s 
correspondence.  The  costume  of  this  statue  is 
the  American  military  dress  of  the  Revolutionary, 
era — coat  with  epaulettes,  enormous  waistcoat, 
small  clothes,  boots  and  spurs— cue  tied  up  with 
ribbon.  One  hand  holds  a  cane — the  other  rests 
upon  the  fasces,  with  which  are  united  the  sword 
of  war  and  ploughshare  of  peace — and  over  it 
thrown  a  martial  cloak. 

The  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  from  the  pen  of 
James  Madison,  is  as  follows : 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Virginia  have  caused  this  statue  to  be  erected, 

as  a  monument  of  affection  and  gratitude  to 

George  Washington  ; 

who,  uniting  to  the  endowments  of  the  Hero 

the  virtues  of  the  Patriot,  and  exerting  both 

in  establishing  the  Liberties  of  his  Country, 

has  rendered  his  name  dear  to  his  Fetlow-Citizens, 

and  given  the  world  an  immortal  example 

of  true  glory. — Done,  in  the  year  of 

CHRIST 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  eight 

and  in  the  year  of  the  Commonwealth  the  twelfth. 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia  presented  the  brave 

Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  with  an  honorary  sword. 

The  sword  represented  the  General  and  his  troops, 

and  Gen.  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  the  British  and 

Indian  forces  surrendering  St.  Yincennes.     On 

the  scabbard  was  inscribed  the  motto  : 

"  Sic  Semper  Tyraanis." 

Oa  the  blade 

"  A  tribute  to  courage  and  patriotism. 


Prssbnted 
By  the  State  of  Virginia  to  her  beloved  son. 
GENERAL  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK, 

who, 
By  the  conquest  of  Illinois  and  Vincennet, 
Extended  her  empire  and  aided  in  the  defence  of 

HiSB  LiBBBTlES. 

Having  seen,  in  a  copy  of  the  Bland  genealogy, 
which  I  found  at  Jordao^s  Point,  on  James  tiver, 
mention  made  of  the  tombstone  of  Tfaeodorick 
Bland  at  Westover,  near  the  old  Westover  ehurch, 
stated  in  that  document  to  have  been  then  in  nios, 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  ohnr<5hyard  at  West- 
over,  where  I  found  the  tombstone  referred  to.  The 
genealogy  repreeented  it  as  lying  (according  to 
the  request  of  the  deceased)  between  the  pfrares 
of  two  of  his  friends^  These  I  discovered,-^; b, 
however,  on  one  side  of, that  of  Theodorick  Bland- 
having  been  displaced  in  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
three  tcHnb-stones  were  half  covered  with  earth 
and  grass — and  one  of  tbem  (that  of  Captain 
Perry)  much  defaced.  To  decypher  them  it  was 
necessary  to  clear  oot  many  of  the  letters  with  a 
penknife. 

J,  S.  M. 

Prudentis  &  Eruditi  Thbodobicx 

Blind  Annigeri  obiji  Aprilis 

23d  A  D  1671,  ^latis  41, 

Cujus  Tidua  mmstistfima 

Filia  RiOBARDi  Bkxnbt  Annig: 

Hoc  marmor  posuit. 

[Translated.] 

Jesus  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  wise  and  learned  Thbomiu^ 

Bland  Esq  who  died  April 

2ad,  1671,Aced4L 
If  is  most  disoonsolaite  widow 
Daughter  of  Ricbabd  Bbnket  Esq 
'  Erected  this  tomb. 

[N.  B.  Goat  of  arms  engraved, — a  dragon  with 
ipflamed  tongue;  the  crest,  three  lions  rampaQt,  &c.] 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Captaiiie 

Wm  Perry  who  Ured  neere 

"Westovear  in  this  collony 

Who  departed  this  life  the  6tb  day  of 

August,  Anno  Domini  1637. 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  lefteoanl 

Collonel  Walter  Aston  who  died  the  6th 

of  Aprill  1656.    He  was  aged  49  years    AiiP 

He  lired  in  this  country  28  yeares 

[On  the  same  stone.] 

Here  lyeih  the  Body  of  Walter  Aston 
Who  departed  this  liff  ye  29th  of  January  16S6, 
Aged  27  yeares  And  7  monthcs. 

The  Westover  grave-yard  is  sitnated  on  tbe 
bank  of  the  James  River ;  it  is  enclosed  by  an  an- 
tique moss-grown  and  somewhat  dilapidated  brick 
wall,  and  shaded  by  some  venerable  trees.  Then 
repose  the  remains  of  the  Blands,  the  ByrdSf  the 
Harrisons  and  divers  others, — it  having  foimeriy 
been  the  parish  bnrial  ground,  appurtenant  ut  ^ 
Westover  ehorch,  which  stood  near  by. 

Petersburg,  Aug,  30,  1843,  C.  C. 
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QUEEN  MARY'S  VISION, 
ON  THE  EVE  OF  HER  EXECUTION. 

BT  MRS.  MARIA  Q.  BUCHANAN. 
I. 

Alone,  within  a  tapestried  room 

Of  ftn  old  and  feudal  hall, 
As  twilight  flies  before  the  gloom 

Of  Nigbt^a  de8cendit)g  pall, 
Queen  Mary  sils,  in  iiilence  deep  ; 

Fixed  is  her  earnest  eye. 
As  o*er  the  waste  of  memory  sweep 

The  scenes  of  years  gone  by. 

II. 

Fsr  back  she  sees  the  fleeting  flowers 

Of  life's  ansnllied  spring. 
When  by  her  fled  the  laughing  hours, 

On  swift  and  rainbow  wing, — 
When  SOI  row's  tear  was  hid  beneath 

Young  Joy*s  celestial  stnile, 
And  thorns  marred  not  the  red  rose  wreath 

Of  childhood's  fairy  isle. 

III. 

She  sees  when  that  fair  morning  passed 

To  girlhood*s  sunny  day — 
When  on  her  path  a  spell  was  cast, 

Of  ever  potent  sway. 
That  spell  from  Beauty's  bower  was  thrown, 

While  Love's  irradiant  band 
Wreathed  round  her  form  the  magic  zone, 

His  beauteous  mother's  band. 

IV. 

But  youth  and  beauty  faintly  beam, 

Like  waning  stars  of  night, 
When  the  bright  casket's  treasures  gleam 

Upon  the  raptured  sight ; — 
Mind's  priceless  diamonds  glister  thence, 

With  Virtue's  virgin  gold — 
The  spotless  pearls  of  Innocence 

And  Learning's  gems  untold. 

V. 

That  vision  passes,  and  a  scene 

Of  grandeur  meets  her  eye. 
Plumes,  waving  free — ^rich  jewels'  sheen, 

Proud  banners  floating  high  ; 
And  music,  that  triumphant  flings 

lis  sweetness  on  the  air. 
Raising  the  soul  on  angel  wings, — 

Ail — all  are  gathered  there, 

VI. 

She  stands  the  fairest  of  the  band. 

In  that  majestic  fane, 
A  child  of  Caledonia's  land. 

And  princes  grace  her  train, 
As  she— 'a  monarch's  daughter — weds 

Broad  France's  youthful  king ; 
While  Love  his  hallowed  influence  sheds, 

'Neath  Joy's  resplendent  wing. 

VII. 

Alas !  alas  \  that  pageant's  o'er, 

Another's  gliding  by : 
Ou  Gallia's  fair  and  fading  shore 

Is  fixed  her  tearful  eye. 
Riij;ht  proudly  rides  her  gallant  bark, 

Before  the  freshening  blast, 
^Night's  curtain  falls  'mid  shadows  dark  : — 

The  eviU's  dream  is  past. 


VIII. 

She's  left,  for  aye,  the  sunny  clime, 

Beneath  whose  cloudless  skies. 
Mirth's  roses  wreathe  the  wing  of  time. 

As  noiselessly  be  flics — 
Where  Music,  Poesy  and  Love, 

In  their  illumined  bowers. 
For  ever  weave  their  spells  above 

The  sisterhood  of  hours. 


IX. 

All  withered  in  her  husband's  grave. 

Love's  first  born  bloMsoms  lie. 
And  joy's  fair  flowers  that  never  wave. 

Unless  to  droop  and  die. 
She  brings  unto  the  home  of  youth 

An  eye  bedimmed  with  tears, — 
A  heart  that's  lost  the  guileless  truth 

Of  girlhood's  happy  years. 

X. 

And  now,  before  Queen  Mary's  eyes, 

Dim  visions  swiftly  pass. 
Like  changing  clouds  of  sunset  skies, 

O'er  mem'ry's  magic  glass  ; 
And  strange  and  wild  and  fearful  seem 

Those  spectral  figures  there  : 
Like  phantom's  of  a  feverish  dream, 

Upon  her  sight  they  glare. 

XI. 

Again  she  stands  a  beauteous  bride, 

Within  a  courtly  ring ; 
But  lo  !  the  marriage  flowers  beside 

The  weeds  of  hatred  «pring, 
Beneath  whose  dark  and  upas  blight, 

Their  blooming  beauties  die, 
As  stars  fade  on  the  gazers  sight, 

When  tempest  rushes  by. 

XII. 

What  sees  she  now,  that  thrills  her  frame, 
W^ith  such  a  nameless  dread  ? 

(Oh  !  let  her  sorrows  pity  claim), 
She  gazes  on  the  dead  ; 

A  frightful  shadow  round  his  bier, 
Is  gliding  sad  and  slow~- 

Guilt  is  the  spectre's  name  of  fear ! 

That  name  does  Mary  know  ? 
•  ft  *  •  • 

xiit. 
Mailed  forms  now  are  hurrying  past,— 

A  bloody  field's  in  sight ; 
Loud  rings  tho  warlike  clarion's  blast, 

As  fiercer  grows  the  fight : 
Alas!  her  banner's  overthrown, 

Her  bliiiisrul  hopes  are  dead; 
— To  mighty  England's  Island  throne. 

On  terror's  wings  she's  fled. 

XIV. 

And  now  she  sees,  through  gushing  tears. 

The  castle's  tower  high, 
Where  she  has  spent  the  dreary  years 

Of  lone  captivity : 
She  gazes  on  the  time-worn  cells, 

Where  faded  beauty's  bloom — 
Where  joy's  clear  fountain  never  wells, 

And  hope  has  found  a  tomb. 

XV. 

Sad  mnrCry't  fled— heboid  !  the  veil 

From  coming  things  is  rent — 
Queen  Mary's  lovely  cheek  is  pale. 

Her  stately  head 'is  bent. 
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The  block,  the  axe,  the  headsman  grim. 
Crowd  fast  upon  her  sight — 

Her  fixed  and  straining  eye  grows  dim, 
When  lo  !  a  heavenly  light 

XVI. 

Its  golden  mantle  gently  throws, 

To  hide  that  awful  view  ; 
An«l  Mary's  tears  and  Mary's  woes, 

All — all  are  vanished  too. 
She  feels  that  beauteous  light  was  sent 

Prom  AtcTcy'a  home  of  rest : 
— Immortal  visions  now  are  blent, 

Within  her  peaceful  breast. 
Decatur,  Ga.f  lilh  August^  1843. 


HINTS  TO  PREACHERS. 

1.  When  an  ilKmannered  person  rises  up  and 
leaves  the  congregation  during  sermon,  the  most 
efiectual  way  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
(next  to  preaching  so  that  none  can  go  away)  is 
to  pause,  and  look  at  him,  calmly  but  fixedly,  as  he 
walks  out.  The  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  his 
own  footfall, — the  universal  gaze  of  the  assembly, — 
and  his  own  shamefaced,  or  at  best,  studiedly 
brazen  look,  will  do  more  to  detfer  others  from  copy- 
ing him,  than  the  most  pointed  reprimand  could 
do.  And  if  the  preacher^'s  pause  bo  accompanied 
with  a  meek,  uncomplaining  countenance,  as  if  he 
just  waited  patiently  till  the  interruption  is  over, 
to  proceed  with  his  discourse, — he  will  enlist  every 
soul  on  his  side,  against  the  brute  who  has  dis- 
turbed him. 

2.  But  on  his  part,  he  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
^6  chief  provocative  to  such  ill-manners — exces- 
sive length.  He  ought  studiously  to  compress  his 
prayefi,  and  all  other  services,  but  especially  the 
sermon,  into  so  brief  a  space  as  may  exhaust  no 
reasonable  person^s  patience.  Country  preachers, 
who  never  practise  writing — the  great  condenser 
of  style — often  transgress  terribly  in  length.  There 
are  many  who  hold  out  for  an  hour ;  nay,  (horresco 
referens)  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours !  Of 
course,  their  meeting-houses  are  mere  schools  of 
drowsiness,  inattention,  and  disorder. 

3.  Ministers  are  seldom  chargeable  with  indif- 
ference to  the  great  schemes  of  benevolence, 
which  are  now  afoot  in  Christendom.  Generally, 
they  take  the  lead  in  such  enterprises.  Yet  I 
could  wish  them  more  perfectly  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  some,  which  are  certainly  the  noblest.  I 
know  a  venerable  and  strong-minded  clergyman, 
who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Sunday-schools, 
and  heaps  unsparing  ridicule  upon  Temperance 
Societies ;  carrying  with  him  a  clan,  right  nume- 
rous and  influential. — In  a  Virginia  village,  a  popu- 
lar minister's  withdrawing  from  the  latter  society 
has  ever  since  been  worth  at  least  forty  dollars  a 
week  to  twotippling-houses  ;  the  keepers  of  which 
exulted  in  his  course,  as  a  god-send  to  them. — A 


very  aged,  and  widely  revered  minister  in  soothem 
Virginia,  some  years  ago  took  a  similar  stand ;  and 
published  a  pamphlet  against  the  Total-Abstinence 
society.  It  has  been  quoted  with  triumph,  in  my 
own  hearing,  by  two  men — Colonels,  both  of  them,— 
and  husbands,  and  fathers — who  are  already  occa- 
sional drunkards,  and  in  imminent  hazard  of  be- 
coming habitual  ones.  They  will  in  part  owe  to 
that  reverend  father  not  only  their  own  ruin,  bol 
probably  that  of  many  others  whom  ihey  may 
cheer  on  with  his  words,  in  a  career  of  intempe- 
rance. I  have  been  told  of  another,  whom  his 
authority  encouraged  to  persist  in  *'  moderate  drink- 
ing," till  a  druttkard^s  widow  and  orphans  alone 
remained  of  that  house,  to  welcome  the  good  old 
pastor  upon  his  p^odical  round.— A  valued  friend 
of  mine  has  a  stripling  son  at  this  moment  touer- 
ing  on  the  verge  of  regular  drunkenness :  and  tbc 
lad  avers,  that  he  was  led  into  one  of  his  earliest 
*  frolicks,'  by  seeing  his  father's  pastor  drink  toddy, 
or  wine,  with  manifest  gout. 

A  rum- selling  deacon  is  said  to  have  been  shamed 
oat  of  the  traffic,  by  the  following  incident :  He 
was  once  drawing  liquor,  when  a  poor  ragged  cus- 
tomer, who  stood  beside  hiro,  burst  into  a  fit  of  un- 
controllable laughter.  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  V  said  the  deacon.  "  Why,  Deacon,"  replied 
the  beggar, — "  when  I  see  you  here  drawing  liquor, 
and  remember  how  it  has  ruined  me,  and  starred 
my  family, — and  all  the  other  mischief  it  has 
done,— I  can't  help  thinking  I  see  the  Old  Boy 
himself  patting  you  on  the  backhand  saying,  Ah! 
this  is  the  deacon  for  me .'" 

Now,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  fancy,  to 
supposfe  the  Evil  One  standing  close  to  every  min- 
ister who  throws  himself  across  the  path  of  any 
greatly  beneficent  cause, — ^patting  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  grinning  forth  the  Satanic  plaudit,— 'Abi 
this  is  the  parson  for  me !' 

4.  It  is  an  old  and  painful  remark,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  preachers  are  much  more  apt  to  turn  out 
badly,  than  other  men's  children.  Though  not  a 
believer  in  all  proverbs,  I  have  known  this  one 
verified  so  often,  that  I  cannot  wholly  discredit  it. 
Nor  does  the  reason  seem  to  me  anftthomable. 
It  is,  because  ministers'  children  are  treated  alter- 
nately with  neglect  and  severity.  Constant,  and 
watchful  severity,  is  bad  enough :  apt  enough  to 
make  sly,  and  stealthy  profligates  :  apt  enough,  to 
crush  the  spirit,  and  to  debase  the  character.  Per- 
petual neglect  is  perhaps  as  bad,  or  worse :  likely 
to  produce  lack  of  energy,  and  idleness  with  its 
copious  brood  of  vices.  But  the  boy  who  is  ob« 
month  subjected  to  the  iron  rod  and  the  dragon  s 
eye,  and  the  next  left  to  his  own  wild  impulses^-" 
requires  a  miracle  to  save  him.  Governed,  at  the 
one  lime,  by  fear  and  not  by  love  or  reason,  be 
will  spend  the  other  period  in  riotous  cicessc*. 
which  seem  to  him  a  natural  and  just  coinpensaiioo 
for  his  previous  durance.    Ho  will  of erra»i  ^' 
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fold,  and  wofally  miseonceive,  the  pleasures  from 
which  be  has  been  debarred.  Chaste  or  sober  ones, 
will  yield  him  no  enjoyment.  Nothing  less  than  a 
storm  of  revelry,  and  the  giddiest  whirl  of  dissi- 
patiooi  will  suffice  him. — Such  is  the  case  with  the 
SODS  of  many  preachers.  When  at  home,  the 
father  is  far  too  strict, — too  stern.  Instead  of 
takJDg  every  opportunity  to  establish  a  friendship 
with  his  boys,  to  bind  them  to  him  with  the  cords 
of  love,  to  make  them  as  frank  and  open  towards 
biiB,  as  if  he  were  their  eldest  brother, — his  wand 
of  goTemroent  is  awe.  He  is  their  master  :  they 
are  his  slaves.  No  wonder,  that  when  he  is  away 
apoD  his  high  calling,  they  become  eye-servants ! 
No  wonder,  that  like  all  other  slaves,  when  sud- 
denly emancipated,  they  are  sensual,  and  unruly ! — 
Let  none  suppose,  that  I  would  banish  rigor  en- 
tirely. Here,  as  every  where  else,  there  is  a  gol- 
den mean.  What  I  would  guard  parents,  and  espe- 
cially preachers  against,  is  the  fatal  and  frequent 
mistake,  that  any  amount  of  unmixed  vigilance  and 
BCTerity  while  they  are  at  home,  can  keep  their 
offspring  in  the  right  way  while  they  are  abroad. 
The  boy*8  will  must  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
daty,  to  make  him  do  it  when  authority  is  absent : 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  implanting  good  prin- 
ciples, and  cherishing  his  kindly  affections. 

5.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  ill-judged  and  un- 
tasteful,  in  any  public  speaker,  to  use  the  word  we, 
or  cs,  in  reference  to  himself.  That  plural  unit  is, 
of  old,  the  prerogative  of  kings  and  editors  :  and 
the  speaker  who  is  wise,  will  let  them  enjoy  it, 
exclusively.  So  far  from  lessening  the  apparent 
egotism  of  using  the  first  person  singular, — the 
ploral  form  certainly  has  a  higher  strain  of  self- 
importance  :  for,  besides  its  being  the  style  royal, 
^'hat  is  it  but  an  assumption  of  undue  consequence, 
ia  one  man,  to  pretend  that  he  is  more  than  one  1 
Thas,  like  all  other  mock-modesties,  it  is  essen- 
tially immodest. — Then,  it  has  so  forced  and  un- 
liAtaral  a  sound,  for  a  single  person  who  is  address- 
ing us,  to  talk  o£  himself  as  we!  It  entirely  mars 
bia  individoality,  to  our  apprehensions. — If  he  in- 
tends, by  it,  to  put  us  in  more  intimate  communion 
viih  him,  be  defeats  his  aim  :  for  he  is  presumed  to 
bo  altering,  not  thoughts  at  once  his  and  ours,  but 
liis  own,  original  or  not  original,  which  -he  would 
fain  impart  to  us.  To  do  so  with  success,  he  most 
employ  the  natural  avenues  of  our  reason  and  feel- 
^go :  creating  as  much  sympathy  as  he  pleases  in 
oar  bosoms,  but  attempting  no  forced  identification 
of  himself  with  us.  I  have  heard,  from  the  pulpit, 
the  word  wk  so  egregioasly  mis-employed — where 
u  was  so  impossible  for  the  audience  to  unite  with 
the  speaker  io  the  remark  he  made  of  himself, — 
that  my  lipa  involuntarily  muttered  Horace's  ex- 
clamation,— 

'  Quodcunque  ostendis  Mtihi  «ie,  incredulus  odi  /' 

1  once  actually  heard  a  young  divine  say,  "  we  are 
too  Qowell  to  proceed  farther.''— Such  phrase  is 


quite  too  revolting  to  a  hearer's  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence. But  into  this  extreme  all  are  likely  to 
be  betrayed,  who  once  quit  the  plain  track  of  na- 
ture, atid  of  English. 

Even  an  essayist,  if  spirited  and  effective,  pre- 
sents himself  individually — /and  me — to  the  reader. 
The  Spectator  always  uses  that  form.  So  does 
the  Rambler ;  whose  Johnsonian  love  of  pomp 
would  have  led  him  to  the  statelier  style,  had  not 
his  good  taste  forbidden.  And  how  far  more  need- 
ful is  it  for  a  speaker,  than  for  an  essayist,  to  ap- 
pear with  a  natural  simplicity  before  those  whom 
he  addresses ! 

6.  My  next  hint  concerns  not  only  preachers, 
but  all  who  lead  in  prayer. 

Long  prayers  are  so  emphatically  condemned 
in  Scripture ;  and,  by  that  exquisite  model  from 
Christ's  own  lips,  brevity  is  so  impressively  en- 
joined ;  that  all  doubt,  all  disobedience  on  that 
point,  would  seem  utterly  precluded,  among  Be- 
lievers. Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the  pulpit  and 
out — from  the  devoutest  and  best  Christains — we 
constantly  hear  such  interminable  strint^s  of  prayer, 
as  plainly  show  that  they  expect  to  *  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.'  Petitions  are  so  multiplied, 
and  with  such  minute  specifications,  that  the  ear 
is  wearied  with  listening,  as  the  knee  is  with  bend- 
ing :  and  something  very  like  an  insult  is  olTered 
to  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  by  the  sup- 
position implied,  that  he  cannot  understand  our 
wants  without  all  this  profusion  in  detailing  them. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  once  addressed  in  a 
speech  inordinately  long,  by  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  ran  into  such  minuteness,  dwelling  upon  and 
explaining  even  the  simplest  points,  that  the  kind- 
hearted  judge  at  length,  leaning  forward,  said  with 
a  benevolent  smile, "  I  think,  Mr.  •*••••,  you  ought 
to  suppose  that  the  court  knows  some  things."— 
I  am  often  compelled  to  wish  that  a  similar  admo- 
nition could  be  given  to  those  who,  by  the  minute- 
ness of  their  prayers,  really  seem  to  give  God  Al- 
mighty credit  for  very  little  knowledge.  In  open- 
ing a  Sunday  School  or  a  Temperance  meeting,  at 
family  worship,  or  in  a  public  assembly  of  the 
church, — this  prolixity  prevails.  I  have  seen  hear- 
ers wriggle  on  their  knees,  with  the  most  painful 
fatigue ;  and  entirely  unable  further  to  go  along 
with  the  praying  brother,  in  his  reiterated  supplica- 
tions. I  have  seen  a  class  of  Sunday  scholars  in- 
attentive, whispering  together,  taking  marbles  or 
other  toys  from  their  pockets,  perhaps  dropping 
them  on  the  floor — and  all,  in  the  posture  of  devo- 
tion, while  a  teacher  or  superintendant  has  been 
filling  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  prayer  which 
ought  not  to  have  overgone  three  minutes.  The 
common  excuse  for  this  tiresomeness  is,  that  among 
so  many  topics  of  prayer,  each  hearer  may  find  at 
least  one,  suited  to  his  case.  But  more  generality, 
presenting  a  few  well  selected  heads  of  supplica- 
tion, would  be  far  better  fur  that  eud  :  would  strike 
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deeper  into  every  mind,  and  cause  each  soul  to  go 
up  with  far  devouter  energy,  to  Heaven.  A  com- 
prehensive outline,  modelled  after  the  Lord's  prayer, 
would  be  ever  suitable.  Juvenal  in  his  10th  Saiire, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  noble  imitation  of  it,  give 
suggestions  which  might  be  usefully  studied  by 
all  who  pray,  in  public  or  in  private  : 

"  Pcrmittes  ipsis  expendere  Numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebasqae  sit  utile  nostris. 
Nam  pro  jucundis,  aptissima  quao  dabunt  D£. 
Oranduno  est,  ut  sit  mens  sana,  in  corpore  sano. 
Fortem  posce  animum,  mortis  terrore  carent^m ; 
Qui  spatium  vilae  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae;  qui  ferre  queat  quoscunque  labores, 
Ncsfiat  irasci,  cupiat  nihil/'  &c. 


ii 


Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure,  and  the  choice. 

•  #  *  «  * 

Yet,  when  the  sense  of  facred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, — 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthful  nvind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  con  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o*er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 

Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat: 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

With  these,  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  minc^. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find." 

A.  Layman. 
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raveilefs  frequently  fnlroauce  the  home-stay- 
ing to  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  they 
seldom  take  us  into  Austria.  Dr.  Wilde  has  lately 
given  a  very  instructive  view  of  that  country ;  and, 
though  the  subject  may  be  less  inviting  to  some, 
than  many  we  could  select,  yet"  its  value  and 
comparative  novelty,  in  our  view,  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. Accordingly  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
following  review,  in  the  "  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine." The  press  in  this  country  may  learn  a 
lesson  of  national  honor,  and  our  citizens  readily 
account  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  foreigners,  when  they  see  standard 
reviews  quoting  the  New- York  Herald  as  autho- 
rity.—[£rf. 

*'  Doctor  Wilde  is  already  advantageously  known 
to  the  public  by  his  highly  interesting  *  Narrative 
of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean' — a  work  which  displays  much 
accuracy  of  observation,  an  original  spirit  of  re- 
search, and  an  extensive  command  of  literature. 

"  On  Dr.  Wilde's  return  to  Dublin,  and  soon  afler 

*  Austria:  its  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Medical  institu- 
tions. Wiih  Notes  upon  the  present  state  of  Science,  and 
a  Guide  to  the  Hospitals  and  Sanatory  Establishments  of 
Vienna.  By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  dec.  Dublin.  W. 
Curry  and  Co.,  1843. 


tbe  publication  of  the  '  Narralive,'  he  was  advised 
by  many  of  his  professional  brethren  to  proceed  to 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  lo 
compliance  with  this  advice,  our  author  went  to 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  and  fraqoented  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  not 
only  long  enough  to  render  himself  thoroughly  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  but  to  form  an  intimate  and  adTanU- 
geous  friendship  both  with  its  professors,  and  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  with  whom  Ger- 
many abounds.  It  is  not  our  intention  (and  it  would 
surely  be  distasteful  to  Dr.  Wilde,)  to  pronounce  an 
encomium  on  our  author's  practical  acquiiemeots; 
but  as  Irishmen  we  may  be  forgiven  the  pride  we 
feel  in  being  able  conscientiously  to  assert,  that  no 
European  metropolis  contains  more  ophthalniie 
skill  than  Dublin,  whether  we  consider  the  well- 
known  reputation  and  brilliant  atiainmenta  of  oar 
many  eminent  surgeons  who  so  successfully  treat 
the  diseases  to  which  the  organ  of  vision  is  sob- 
ject,  and  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  impartiDg 
their  valuable  knowledge  to  numerous  pupils,  or 
whether  we  refer  to  the  learning,  tact,  and  eipe- 
rience  of  Dr.  Jacobs,  whose  discoveries  in  tbe 
anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  eye  have  acquired  for 
that  gentleman  an  European  fame.  As  migkt  be 
expected.  Dr.  Wilde's  thirst  for  knowledge  not  ool/ 
exhausted  the  strictly  professional  subjects  wbick 
he  had  proposed  to  study,  but  prompted  him  to  en- 
gage in  active  inquiries  respecting  the  manners, 
education,  and  institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  he  visited ;  and,  in  the  work  before  as, 
he  has  published  the  results  of  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  Austrian  dominions.  Our  author's  work 
is  by  no  means  prolix,  not  extending  beyond  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages ;  but  as  great  pains 
have  evidently  been  taken  to  arrange  and  condense 
his  materials,  he  has  been  thereby  enabled  to  com' 
press  a  vast  fund  of  information  within  this  com- 
paratively narrow  compass. 

**  Throughout  the  entire  work.  Dr.  Wildeexhibiis 
a  vast  deal  of  research  and  critical  observation,  as 
well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  vital  sutis- 
tics  and  the  laws  that  regulate  man*s  existence,  bis 
nativity  and  mortality,  &c.,  and  wherever  it  wis 
practicable,  has  enriched  his  pages  with  very  vaioa- 
ble  statistical  tables,  drawn  from  various  and  oAeo 
difficultly  accessible  sources.  These  tables  bare 
been  ingeniously  arranged,  and  from  them  all  those 
concerned  in  the  management  of  public  medical 
institutions  may  derive  many  useful  lessons.  Dr- 
Wilde  describes  all  the  various  educating  establish- 
ments in  this  great  empire,  from  infant  schools  to 
those  for  the  instruction  of  home  and  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  employes.  Upon  this  ali-iroporuot  sub- 
ject of  education,  he  says — 

•*  *  At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  topic  of 
greater  interest  than  that  of  pubUc  instraoikmi  ^ 
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thoagh,  whh  reference  to  it,  Aualris  is  somewhat 
iDfehor  to  her  Pmasiao  Doighbor,  yet  the  system 
pursued  in  the  farmer  coantry  is  well  worthy  of  an 
atteotive  examinatioo.     How  well  this  system  is 
arranged,  and  with  what  skill  it  is  conductedi  is  a 
source  of  natural  wonder  and  admiration  to  the 
fomgner,  who  finds  npon  inquiry,  that  among  a 
population  exceeding  twentv-four  millions  and  a 
half,  (not  including  Hungary,)  there  are  no  less  than 
30.320  public  national  schools,  with  2,338,985  pu- 
pilsia  actual  attendance  upon  them  :  and  this  admi> 
ntion  is  heightened,  when  he  reflects  not  only  upon 
the  Tast  territorial  extent  of  this  immense  country, 
but  upon  the  apparently  discordant  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  variety  of  nations 
aod  toogoea — their  different  habits,  peculiarities, 
cQstoins,  religions  and  manners — that  are  all  brought 
aoder  the  benign  influence  of  one  great  system  of 
national  instruction.     Here   we   have  the   great 
Sckvonic  nation,  composed  of  the  once-powerful 
kingdoai  of  Bohemia,  a  part  of  the  ill-fated  Poland, 
the  great  province  of  Moravia,  the  ancient  territo- 
ries of  Styria  and  lUyria,  the  rude  military  fron- 
tier of  Dalmatia,  the  southern  countries  of  Caryn- 
tbia  aod  Carniola,  and  all  Hungary ;  the  Rkeinish, 
or  true  German  nation,  consisting  of  the  two  arch- 
dachies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the  Tyrol, 
aod  a  small  portion  of  nearly  all  the  other  states ; 
and  lastly,  the  Italian,  who  inhabit  the  Lombardo- 
Veoetian  kingdom,  and  a  part  of  the  Tyrol ;  be- 
tides some  Wallachian  people,  half-Chriatian,  half- 
Mahomroedan,  resident  in  Transylvania  and  on  the 
Turkish  borders ; — all  these,  variable  as  the  climes 
uoder  which  they  are  placed,  from  the  hyperborean 
regions  of  Russia  to  the  warm  Liburnian  villas  and 
sQDoy  cities  of  the  Adriatic — Catholics  and  Calvi- 
Qists,  Lutherans,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Unitarians — 
ill  receive  the  same  description  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, merely  varied  to  suit  the  language  or  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  each  particular  nation  or  country. 
h  Austria,  education  is  compulsory  :  it  is  not  left 
to  the  option  of  the  parent,  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  instruct  his  child,  for  he  is  compelled  to  send 
bim,  when  of  a  certain  age,  to  the  national  school 
of  his  parish ;  and  the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  the  uneducated  labor  are  too  great,  and  the 
laws  against  them  too  strictly  enforced,  to  permit 
of  general  ignorance,  even  in  the  most  distant 
country  parts.     All  children,  from  five  to  thirteen, 
both  males  and  females,  come  under  what  is  called 
the  '  school  age,^  and  the  description  of  education 
they  are  to  receive  is  strictly  defined,  so  that  all, 
from  the  simple  agricultural  peasant  to  the  highest 
DniTersity  professor,  must  pursue  the  path  of  in- 
struction in  the  manner  marked  out  by  the  state. 
THs^  however,  is  not  without  its  disadvantages  ; 
/or,  though  the  instruction  is  general,  yet  the  plan 
w  one  so  conducive  to  the  castC'Continuing  system, 
(ifler  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  and  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, that  it  is  opposed  not  only  to  political  refor- 
ffuition^  but  also  to  the  steady  progress  of  eiviliza- 
^wa  itself  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  resour- 
f««,  both  mental  and  commercial,  that  should  have 
taken  place  in  this  empire  during  the  present  long 
J^ace  with  which  it  has  been  favored, 

" '  The  measures,  taken  to  enforce  instruction 
amoDjjr  the  lower  orders,  are  so  much  dependent 
"pon  the  slate  of  religion,  and  so  mixed  up  with 
the  local  eovernment  of  the  country,  that  their  do- 
tails  woula  occupy  morespace  than  would  be  neces- 
^ty  to  the  present  introduction.     Suffice  it  to  say, 


that  aeearmte  registries  of  all  the  children  who  have 
arrived  at  the  *  school  age*  are  kept  by  the  curate 
and  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  who,  with  the  local 
executive,  take  means  to  insure  an  attendance. 

**  *■  Public  instruction  in  Austria  is  divided  into 
the  popular  or  national,  the  intermediate  and  the 
superior.  The  popular  consists  of  that  afibrded  at 
the  elementary  schools,  Trivialschulen ;  the  supe- 
rior primary  schools,  Hauptschulen ;  and  the  Wie- 
derholungsschulen,  or  repetition-schools,  for  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  analogous  to 
the  Ecoles  de  Perfectionnement  of  France. 

"  '  Between  this  last  and  the  next  class,  there  are 
a  number  of  very  admirably  constructed  semina- 
ries for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  useful  arts,  and 
giving  special  instruction  in  particular  trades — tlie 
schools  of  utility,  Ecoles  Usuellesy  denominated  in 
Austria,  Realschulen, 

^'  *  The  intermediate  instruction  is  acquired  in  the 
gymnasiums,  lyceums,  and  faculties,  or  academies 
of  diiferent  kinds ;  and  the  superior  education  is 

that  attained  in  the  universities.' 

• 

"  To  the  passage  which  we  have  printed  in  italics, 
we  beg  the  reader^s  particular  attention,  for  it  an- 
nounces the  apparently  anomalous  fact,  that  educa- 
tion may  be  made  the  means  of  arresting  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  a  nation ;  and  so  in  truth  it 
does,  when,  as  in  Austria,  it  is  confined  to  the 
mechanical  acquisition  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  a  little  smattering  of  some  of  the  useful 
arts,  and  a  dry  catechetical  formula  of  religion. 
Were  the  state  to  confine  itself  to  ensuring  to  all 
its  subjects  even  this  limited  quantity  of  instrae- 
tion,  they  would  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  for  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning  are  the  most  difficult  to 
acquire,  and  every  individual  might  depend  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  subsequently  adding  to  his 
stock ;  but  in  Austria  the  state  not  only  forces  its 
subjects  to  receive  an  elementary  education,  but 
renders  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  them  to  make  any  further  advance  in  the  aequi- 
sitioQ  of  knowledge.  This  object  the  government 
effects  by  superintending  the  censorship  of  books, 
and  preventing,  with  the  greatest  jealoasy,  the  sale 
of  all  popular  and  cheap  works.  The  learned  may 
purchase  what  books  they  like,  provided  they  con- 
tain nothing  politically  objectionable;  but  cheap 
literature,  cheap  books,  calculated  not  merely  to 
teach  some  process  of  art,  or  convey  the  principles 
of  a  practical  trade,  but  capable  of  enlarging  and 
enlightening  the  mind — all  such  publications,  we 
say,  are  forbidden.  This  restriction  will,  no  doubt, 
excite  feeling  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  Austrian  government ;  but, 
in  candor,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  their  defence 
of  this  restrictive  system  is,  to  say  the  least,  plau- 
sible. If  forced  to  become  its  advocates,  we  would 
urge  the  following  arguments  in  its  favor : — Expe- 
rience proves  that  unrestricted  freedom  of  educa- 
tion and  publication  is  by  no  means  conducive, 
either  to  the  morality  or  happiness  of  a  people. 
The  United  States  of  America  exhibit  the  best 
example  of  edudation  most  extensively  diAised 
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amongr  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  perfectly 
untrammelled  in  the  department  either  of  school- 
master or  bookseller.  There,  every  one  may  teach 
what  he  chooses,  or  print  whatever  speculation  dic- 
tates. The  great  mental  activity,  which  pervades 
all  classes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  not  suf- 
fered any  diminution  among  the  descendants  of  the 
English  settlers,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  history  and  .their  location  in  a 
new  world,  it  has  been  wonderfully  augmented. 
These  colonists  left  home  accompanied  by  the  newly 
invented  powers  of  the  press,  and  America  is  now 
the  only  free  nation  in  the  world  which  has  been 
founded,  and  has  sprung  into  existence,  since  the 
art  of  printing  commenced  its  stupendous  opera- 
tions. In  America,  education  was  called  on  to  per- 
form a  new  function,  and  was  not  destined,  as  in 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  to  modify,  to  im- 
prove, or  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  a  people 
formed  during  the  preceding  ages  of  a  slowly  de- 
veloped civilization,  but  was  destined,  at  once,  to 
stamp  with  its  impress,  the  soft  and  yielding  mate- 
rials of  an  infant  society.  In  the  United  States 
the  proportion  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write 
far  exceeds  anything  we  know  of  in  Europe ;  books 
too  are  much  cheaper,  newspapers  more  numerous, 
the  law  of  libel  is  a  dead  letter,  and  no  such  thing 
as  censorship  exists — every  religion  is  tolerated, 
and  consequently  the  moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  tlie  citizens  of  the  repablic  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  product  of  an  experiment  never  be- 
fore made  on  man.  What  has  been  the  lesaltl 
We  fear,  nay,  we  are  certain,  that  every  candid 
and  unbiassed  person,  who  has  watched  the  progress 
of  the  model  republic,  must  confess  that  the  result 
has  been  most  signally  onpropitious.  Let  us  re- 
ceive, on  this  point,  the  statement  of  the  Neto^ 
York  Daily  Herald : — '  This  is  the  most  original 
and  varied  country  under  the  sun,  and  none  other 
is  worth  living  in  •  •  •  Every  element  of 
thought,  society,  religion,  politics,  morals,  litera- 
ture, trade,  currency,  and  philosophy  is  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  transition,  change  *  *  •  Every«> 
thing  is  in  a  staCe  of  effervescence !  50,000  per- 
sons have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  wiped 
out  debts  to  the. amount  of  60,000,000  of  dollars. 
In  religion  we  have  dozens  of  cieeds,  and  fresh 
revelations  starting  every  year,  or  oftener.  In 
morals  we  have  all  sorts  of  ideas,  and  in  literature 
every  thing  in  confusion.  Sceptical  philosophy 
and  materialism  seem,  however,  to  be  gaining 
ground  and  popularity  at  every  step.^ 

*^  This  is  strong  language,  but  perfectly  correct, 
and  consequently  the  picture  of  America  contrasts 
very  unfavorably  with  that  of  Austria,  as  witnessed 
by  ourselves,  and  as  drawn  by  Dr.  Wilde  and  other 
travellers ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  be  it  remembered, 
that  no  population  in  the  world  exhibit  so  little 
crime  as  the  Austrian — in  this  respect  Austria  far 
excels  America^  Britain,  or  France.    Space  does 


not  permit  us  to  examine,  whether  the  reeoids  of 
history  prove  that  the  curse  of  modern  France  has 
been  derived  from  unrestricted  literature  and  un- 
controlled education.  We  firmly  believe  in  the 
afiSrraative,  while  with  respect  to  England  we  fear 
that  the  same  causes  are  beginning  to  exert  their 
destructive  agency ;  but  this  is  a  subject  we  can- 
not now  enter  on.  Dr.  Wilde's  deseriptioD  of 
Vienna  and  its  institutions  is  both  instructive  and 
amusing.  The  following  graphic  passage  is  a  good 
specimen  of  our  author^s  style :— 

"  *  Amusement  is  cheap  in  the  capital ;  danciag 
and  smoking  are  with  the  students,  as  with  the  rest 
of  the  Viennese,  their  chief  solace  and  enjoyment ; 
from  the '  Sperl  and  Goldenen  Bim  down  to  the 
balls  at  Marien  Hiilf^  the  Wieden  Theater^  the 
Volksgarten^  the  Redautensaalf  and  the  Eltseum, 
all  offer  for  a  few  kreutzers  recreation  even  lo 
satiety.  The  latter  classic,  though  not  attk,  Iind 
consists  of  a  vast  number  of  cellars  excavated  be- 
neath several  extensive  streets,  and  fitted  op  so 
as  to  resemble  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe  ;— 
capable  of  holding  some  thousands  of  people,  and 
far  exceeding  in  the  variety  of  its  entertainments 
the  merriest  file  at  Longchamp^  or  the  Chmpt 
ElisSes  in  their  most  palmy  days.  The  tempera- 
ture, the  decorations,  and  the  dresses  of  the  bami 
and  attendants  in  each  of  these  fairy  lands  being 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  originals ;  tlie  mil- 
lions of  lights,  the  wit  of  the  improvisators,  (he 
music  of  the  troubadors,  the  native  songs  of  the 
Tyrolers,  the  laugh  and  jest  of  the,  clowns,  quacks, 
and  conjurors,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the 
honest  good  humor  that  beams  in  the  faces  of  many 
hundred  light-hearted  Viennese,  with  their  pon- 
derous Fraus,  and  buxom  danghters,  make  \^>^ 
scene  highly  attractive  to  foreigners  as  well  as 
students,  or  indeed  to  all  who  would  witness  low- 
life  below  stairs  in  this  gayest  of  capitals.  Gro- 
tesque and  mixed  as  ate  the  characters  one  sees  in 
the  Elyseum,  the  admittance  to  which  is  but  foor- 
pence,  I  have  seldom  visited  it  without  meeting 
there  some  of  the  highest  of  the  Austrian  nobilifj— 
nay,  it  is  not  without  the  pale  of  royally  itself,  for 
both  here  and  in  other  places  of  similar  character 
and  resort  will  frequently  be  found  some  two  or 
three  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  mingling  with 
unconcern  and  almost  without  observation  among 
tlie  artizans  and  shopkeepers  over  whom  they  rule: 
strange  to  English  eyes — yet  such  is  Austrian  po- 
licy. 

"  *  And  then  as  to  dancing — Orpheus  must  have 
been  a  Wiener ^  or  at  least  have  once  set  the  pood 
people  of  the  imperial  city  a-going ;  and  should  he 
return  some  twenty  years  hence,  he  will  find  ihe>' 
have  never  ceased  during  his  absence.  Ii  is  rcal.'v 
quite  intoxicating  for  a  foreigner  to  look  at  so  rainy 
things  turning  round  on  all  sides  of  him— mcf., 
women,  and  children — ^the  infant  and  the  aged,  the 
merry  and  the  melancholy^ — round  and  round  they 
go,  spinning  away  the  thread  of  life,  at  least  gail.^* 
if  not  profitably.  I  do  verily  believe,  that  if  hot 
the  first  draw  of  Strauss'  or  Lannefs  fiddle-bow 
was  heard  in  any  street  or  market-place  in  ^  ienra, 
in  any  weather  or  season,  or  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  all  living,  breathing  nature  wi^bift 
earshot  would  commence  to  turn :  the  coachmjn 
would  leap  from  liis  carriage,  the  lauudrcs^  «^^' 
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desert  her  basket — aod  all,  peereases  and  prelates, 
priesta  and  profeaaora,  soldiers  and  shopkeepers, 
waiters  and  washerwomen,  Turks,  Jews,  aad  gen- 
tiles, wonid  simultaneously  rush  into  one  another^s 
arms,  and  waits  themaelvea  to  a  jelly.  In  fact, 
thia  dancing  mania,  like  animal  magnetism  or  the 
laughing  gras,  is  quite  irresistible,  at  least  during 
the  carnival. 

"  *  With  all  this,  I  have  never  seen  a  blow  given ; 
I  never  witnessed  a  quarrel  or  a  row  amidst  thoae 
varied  scenes ;  and  among  the  students  duelling  is 
almost  unknown.  But  for  the  perpetual,  never- 
ending  taking  off  hats,  Austrian  politeness  would 
be  really  charming.  The  Austrians  are  polite  and 
obliging  to  strangers  and  to  one  another,  from  good 
nature  mod  Lindness  of  heart— the  French  because 
it  is  the  etiquette.  Drunkenness  is  scarcely  ever 
witnessed :  during  my  residence  in  Vienna  I  never 
saw  a  person  in  a  state  absolutely  drunk ;  and  beg- 
ging is  neither  tolerated,  nor  necessary.  But,  I 
find  I  am  running  into  a  description  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  people,  instead  of  writing  about 
their  statistics  and  sanatory  institutions.' 

**  Dr.  Wilde  strongly  advocates  the  cause  of  the 
long-suppressed  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been 
already  written  :— 

"  *  While,'  he  adds,  *  no  capital  in  Europe  can 
boast  of  finer  collections  or  more  extensive  mu- 
seums in  both  science  and  the  arts  than  that  of 
Aastria,  it  is  a  fact  equally  certain  and  admitted, 
that  there  is  less  done  to  advance  the  cause  of 
general  science,  or  any  of  its  higher  branches,  or 
to  uphold  the  true  philosopher  in  Vienna,  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  same  extent  and  resources  of 
the  present  day.  This  is  no  new  theme  of  won- 
der, no  hap-ha2ard  conclusion  formed  in  an  hour 
or  a  day :  it  is  the  result  of  minute  and  anxious 
inquiry  for  several  months — it  is  a  tale  in  the  mouths 
of  all  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  an  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  and  who  dare  express  their 
sentiments  honestly  and  freely ;  and  it  must  be  the 
conviction  of  any  man  of  science  or  literature, 
who  there  mixes  in  that  rank  of  society  from 
which  science  and  literature  have  ever  emanated. 
How  is  this  ?  Is  there  not  material  for  such  ? 
Will  the  mere  want  of  patronage  thus  completely 
crush  the  growth  of  so  noble  and  fast-ilowering  a 
plant  ?  No — I  fear  we  must  seek  in  some  deeper 
source  for  the  stubborn  rock  that  thus  blights 
the  roots  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Even  the 
casual  foreigner,  or  the  amusement-hunting  visitor, 
who  in  his  short  sojourn  in  the  imperial  city,  is  led 
about  by  his  valet-de-place  from  institution  to  mu- 
seum, from  academy  to  university — who  spends  a 
delightful  day  in  the  Ambrass  or  the  Belvedere 
Gallery — beholds  the  richest  treasures  of  the  ani- 
mal and  mineral  kingdom,  crowded  into  the  diHerent 
splendid  collections  of  natural  history — is  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  SchatzJsammer — 
and  sees  in  the  museums  of  antiquities  the  noblest 
efibrts  of  Etruscan  and  Grecian  art — whose  mind  is 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  paternal  government 
which  has  erected  and  endowed  such  noble  hospi- 
tals and  sanatory  institutions — and  looking  at  these 
things  through  the  purple  veil  with  which  well-order- 
ed diplomacy  has  encompassed  them,  says  to  him- 
self, surely  with  such  encouragements  arts  and 
science  must  flourish  here — the  savans  of  Vienna 


most  be  numerous  and  celebrated.  But  noble  and 
impressive  as  are  these  institutions  and  museums, 
they  have  not  produced  the  effects  that  similar 
(establishments  have  in  other  countries.  The  higher 
branches  of  science  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Vienna, 
particularly  at  this  moment,  and  have  been  so  since 
the  decease  of  its  astronomer,  botanist,  and  miner- 
alogist— Liltrow,  Jacquin,  and  Mohs.  Chemistry 
has  never  had  existence  there ;  astronomy  is  bu- 
ried in  the  grave  of  its  late  professor ;  mineralogy 
is  locked  np  within  the  glass  cases  of  the  K.  K. 
cabinet  of  the  emperor  (unless  it  may  again  flourish 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ilaidinger ;)  physiology  is  but 
a  name;  and  geology  and  comparative  anatomy 
are  still  unborn  in  the  Austrian  capital — the  former 
because  it  is,  or  vfSL^i  forbidden  to  be  taught,  lest  it 
should  injure  the  morality  of  the  religious  Vien- 
nese 1 — and  the  latter  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
specified  in  the  curriculum  of  education  prescribed 
by  the  state.' 

«<  *  It  certainly  sounds  strange,  and  loudly  de- 
mands inquiry,  why  the  imperial  city  should  be  the 
only  capital  in  Europe  without  an  academy  for  the 
cultivation  of  science,  more  especially  as  such  in- 
stitutions are  permitted  to  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  as  at  Prague,  Pesth,  Venice,  and  Milan.' 

"  *  The  fear  of  change,'  he  continues,  *  even  of  a 
truly  scientific  and  literary  nature,  seems  almost  as 
great  a  bugbear  to  the  Austrian  rulers  as  political 
advancement  or  reform.  But  let  not  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria  suppose  that  by  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  progress  of  science,  it  would  thereby 
encourage  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  heart  of  its 
dominions.  The  author  has  resided  sufficiently 
long  in  the  capital,  and  has  had  such  opportunities 
of  observing  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large, 
as  enabled  him  to  see  and  feel  that  the  trading  and 
working  classes  of  the  community  (the  only  mate- 
riel by  which  the  educated  and  the  political  can 
ever  hope  to  effect  any  revolutionary  change  in 
their  state  or  government)  are  too  comfortable, 
contented,  and  happy  to  become  their  instruments. 
He  has  seen  with  regret  how  much  superior  was 
the  condition  of  the  burghers  and  tradesmen  of 
Vienna  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  England ; 
and  how  much  superior  the  Viennese  mechanic 
was  to  the  gin  and  whiskey-drinking,  sallowfaced, 
discontented  artizan  of  Great  Britain — too  often, 
alas!  rendered  unhappy  and  discontented  by  the 
inciting  declamation  of  some  ale-house  orator,  or 
by  the  blasphemous  and  revolutionary  sentiments 
of  some  Chartist  periodical,  that  lead  him  to  brood 
over  fictitious  wants,  or  drive  him  forward  to  deeds 
of  outrage,  at  once  ruinous  to  himself  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
But  look  at  the  same  class  in  Austria — enjoying 
their  pipe  and  supper,  listening  to  the  merry  strains 
of  Strauss  and  Lanner,  while  their  families,  the 
gay,  light-hearted  daughters  of  the  Danube,  are 
whirling  in  the  waltz  or  gallope,  both  helping  to 
maintain,  as  well  as  their  betters,  the  well-known 
motto  of  the  Viennese,  *  Man  lebt  um  zu  lebcn,^ 
The  author  has  heard  of,  and  also  seen  much  of 
what  is  called  Austrian  tyranny ;  but  ardently  as 
he  loves  liberty,  and  venerates  the  glorious  Institu- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  he  is  now  constrained  to 
say  that  he  would  willingly  exchange  much  of  the 
miscalled  liberty  for  which  the  starving,  naked, 
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and  often  honseless  peasant  of  his  father-land 
hurrahs,  for  a  moiety  of  the  food,  clothing,  and 
superior  condition  of  the  like  classes  in  Austria. 
Without  entering  on  the  dangerous  subject  of  poli- 
tics, which  should  not  find  its  way  into  a  work  of 
this  description,  even  had  its  author  the  desire  of 
doing  so,  he  cannot  but  notice  the  boast  of  one  of 
the  latest  writers  on  Vienna — that,  while  its  rulers, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  its  Ruler,  has  retained 
this  great  empire,  steady  and  unmoved,  although 
formed  of  such  an  incongruous  mixture  of  tongues 
and  nations,  when  other  countries  of  Europe  have 
been  shaken  to  their  foundations,  or  had  their 
goTernments  completely  overturned  by  war  and 
internal  revolution,  Austria  has,  during  the  last 
half  century,  remained  like  a  ship  in  a  calm,  slug- 
gishly rolling  on  the  windless  swell,  while  her 
helmsman  simply  rights  his  wheel  when  the  occa- 
sional jarring  of  his  rudder  reminds  him  that  he  is 
still  director  of  the  barque. 

'' '  This  may,  in  political  affairs,  be  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country — time  will  yet  inform  us ; 
but  it  is  not  alone  in  such  matters  that  this  great 
country  has  remained  in  statu  quo  ; — while  the  sur- 
rounding kingdoms  have  increased  their  commerce, 
extended  their  fame,  and  benefitted  mankind,  by  their 
culture,  patronage,  and  advancement  of  science, 
Austria  can  still  boast  that  her  rulers  have  pre- 
served her  unmoved  and  unaffected  by  the  scienti- 
fic progress  and  scientific  revolution  of  the  last 
forty  years. 

'*  *  It  may  be  for  her  political  advantage  that  her 
double-headed  national  emblem  should  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  innovation  from  without,  or  alteration 
from  within ;  but  we  greatly  fear  that,  in  this  over- 
anxious, care  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  Schu- 
warzen  Adler  have  shaded  the  extensive  dominions 
of  Austria,  and  its  imperial  city  in  particular,  from 
the  light  of  science,  and  cast  a  gloom  upon  the 
ardor  necessary  to  discovery  and  improvement.' 

'*  Dr.  Wilde  has,  with  considerable  industry  and 
literary  labor,  collected  from  various  sources,  ac- 
counts of  the  several  learned  societies  that  have 
existed  in  Vienna  since  the  erection  of  the  cele- 
brated Danube  Society,  by  Conard  Celtes»  in  1493, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  abstract  and  least  popular 
sciences  have  not  progressed  since  the  days  of  the 
philosopher,  Leibnitz : 

"  *  From  time  to  time,  and  by  writer  after  writer, 
has  this  lamentable  deficiency  been  alluded  to ;  still 
the  government,  from  whom  all  here  must  ema- 
nate, took  no  step  to  remedy  the  defect ;  at  length, 
a  few  of  the  men  most  eminent  in  science  and  lite- 
jrature,  finding  no  minister  willing  to  assist  them, 
or  put  forward  their  claims  for  this  purpose,  deter- 
mined to  address  themselves  to  the  emperor  in  per- 
son. The  following  twelve  persons  petitioned  the 
Kaiser  to  establish  an  academy,  and  grant  govern- 
ment assistance  towards  its  support.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mathematical  and  physical  section 
were — Jacobin,  the  botanist;  Baumgartner^  director 
of  the  China  factory ;  Ettingshausen,  professor  of 
physics;  Schreibers,  director  of  the  natural  his- 
tory cabinet;  Pruhel,  director  of  the  polytechnic 
institute ;  and  Littrow,  the  astronomer.  The  philo- 
logK;al  and  historical  class  were  supported  by  the 
names  of  Kopiter  and  Wolf,  both  of  the  imperial 
library ;  Buchholz  Arneth,  director  of  the  cabinet 
of  medals  and  antiquities ;  Chonel,  curator  of  the 


imperial  archives;  and  Hammer  Purgstall,  the 
orientalist.  This  petition  was  receiv^  by  the 
archduke  Lewis,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1837,  it 
the  same  time  that  the  academy  at  Milan  was 
re-erected.  It  was  then  forwarded  to  the  chan- 
cel lary,  and  from  thence  to  the  police  department  ; 
and  it  remained  in  its  passage  through  the  police* 
offices  for  about  two  years>  till  it  at  last  gained  its 
way  back  to  the  bureau  of  the  minister  d*  the  in- 
terior, where  it  now  remains,  and  is  likely  to  do  so, 
till  a  new  generation,  and  a  more  enlightened  en 
forces  its  attention  upon  the  government.  Jaequin, 
Littrow,  and  Buchholz,  are  oo  more :  while  they 
lived,  comparisons  might  have  been  made  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  individuals  wl)o  composed 
the  leading  persons  of  this  desirable  undertaking ; 
but  as  the  list  now  stands,  Von  Hammer  remaios 
without  a  competitor,  undoubtedly  the  persoo  of 
most  literary  reputation  in  Vienna.' 

"  But  Dr.  Wilde  has  not  been  its  only  advocate. 
Littrow,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philoaopheis 
that  Austria  can  boast  of  for  the  last  half  ceotary, 
wrote  warmly  and  energetically  in  its  behalf.  His 
eloquent  appeals,  to  the  state  are  thus  described  by 
our  author : — 

"  '  In  his  own  beautiful  and  peculiar  style,  he 
details  the  erection,  and  recounts  the  labors  of  the 
different  European  academies.     When  speaking  of 
those  in  Spain,  a  poetic  spirit  worthy  of  the  gre&t 
astronomer  breaks  forth.     He  eloquently  sketches 
the  history  of  that  country  in  her  golden  age ;  not 
during  the  period  in  which  she  discovered  a  world, 
but  already,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when 
warmed  with  Arabic  fire,  she  poured  forth  her  spi- 
ritual light,  in  the  richest  strean»,  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  then  sunk  in  the  dark  night  of  barbarity 
and  superstition,  and  even  into  the  regions  of  the 
distant  east.     With  the  pen  of  a  practised  artist^ 
and  the  graphic  powers  of  an  historian,  he  paints 
the  splendor  of  the  court  of  the  Omunajaden,  which 
added  to  the  renown  of  arms  an  equal  fame  in  arts 
and  sciences,  and  calls  to  our  recollection  the  day 
when  the  philosopher,  abandoning  his  cell  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  re- 
mote lands  of  Asia,  sought  instruction  in  the  acade- 
my of  Cordova.     '  Never,'  says  he,  *  was  science 
higher  esteemed,  or  every  blossom  of  the  human 
mind  more  honored  than  in  the  resplendent  coart 
of  Hakem  the  Second.     The  renown  of  the  acade- 
my of  Cordova  leaves  far  behind  it  the  longest 
echoes  of  Alexandria,  great  as  it  was  in  its  day. 
It  leaves  behind  it  even  the  fame  of  the  high 
schools  of  Bagdad,  Kufa,  Bassora,  and  Bocara, 
and  even  the  erections  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  and 
Almamon;  and  never  was  Spain  (in  comparison 
with  its  time,  and  with  the  surrounding  world) 
more  intelligent,  richer,  or  happier;  never  was  its 
administration,  finances,  or  industry— its  internal 
or  external  commerce — its  agricaiture,  a»|  ctcb 
the  condition  of  its  roads  better  attended  to,  ihin 
in  the  glancing  period  of  the  Omunajaden.*    He 
next  alludes  to  the  men  brought  forward  by  acadc- 
mies,  foremost  among  whom  stands  Pope  ^5^^^*! 
the  Second,  the  renowned  teacher  of  kings  and 
princes.     He  adduces  the  benefits,  national,  scien- 
tific, and  individual,  conferred  by  the  societies  oi 
London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  St.  Peter*orgh.    nt 
holds  up  to  Austria,  the  many  great  masters  that 
these  academies   have   produced — the  Newtons, 
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Eolen,  D^Alemberta,  with  Copernicos,  Lagrange, 
Ltplac«,  Monge,  Gauss,  and  others ;  who,  fostered 
b]r  acsdemie  institutions,  have  extended  their  re> 
searches  into  the  regions  of  the  unknown ;  and  by 
eolargiog  the  boundaries  of  science,  advanced  the 
interest  snd  honor  of  their  countries.  In  a  style 
of  the  most  withering  sarcasm,  but  with  such  admi- 
rable tact,  as  to  escape  the  red  pen  of  even  an 
Austrian  censor,  he  compares  his  own  country  to 
the  present  stereotype  condition  of  China ;  and  in 
the  same  classical,  argumentative,  and  cutting  vein, 
he  clearly  defines  that  difference,  so  hard  to  impress 
upoo  the  Austrian  government,  between  a  univer- 
sity and  an  academy ;  the  former  being  designed 
bat  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  where  each 
professor  (especially  in  Southern  Germany)  must 
teach  not  only  certain  doctrines,  but  teach  them 
according  to  specified  rules  framed  for  his  direction, 
aod  beyond  which  he  dare  not  advance ;  while  the 
latter  is  intended  not  only  for  the  advancement  of 
abstract  science,  but  for  the  instruction  of  the  pro- 
fessors themselves.' 

"  We  understand  the  reason,  at  present  assigned 
by  the  heads  of  the  Austrian  dominions  for  refusing 
this  boon  to  the  literati  of  their  capital,  is  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  talent  there  to  give  it 
stability  or  eclat ;  boi 

'* '  If/  says  our  author, '  such  a  want  does  exist, 
then  the  science  and  literature  of  the  Austrian 
capttaJ  must  have  degenerated  since  the  days  of 
lictbniu  and  the  time  of  Theresa ;  and  such  a  de- 
fieieney  at  present  can  only  be  accounted  for,  as  1 
have  aJready  stated,  by  the  misdirection  or  mal-ad- 
miniiitration  of  the  Studium  Hof"  Commission,  and 
by  the  absence  of  the  necessary  care  and  support 
of  science  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
H  is  generally  but  erroneously  supposed,  that  the 
Viennese  possess  but  little  taste  for  literary  and 
scientific  matters.  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  were 
the  barrier,  that  now  dams  up  the  stream  of  learn- 
ifl?  at  its  source,  removed,  Vienna  would  pour 
i^rth  a  flood  of  light  that  would  soon  rival  every 
capital  is  Europe.  Surely,  with  such  men  as  Ham- 
n«T  PurgstalK  the  first  of  living  orientalists,  and 
who  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
literati ;  mathematicians  and  chemists  of  such  emi- 
nence as  Baumgarten  and  Ettingshausen ;  novelists 
like  Caroline  ricfaler ;  poets  like  Grillparzer,  Sed- 
iitx,  Lenau  (Nioipsch,)  and  Castelli;*  travellers 
like  Hagel;  nataralists,  who  count  among  their 
Bombers  John  Natterer,  Bndlicker,  Screibers,  Hai- 
^tnger,  Diesing,  and  Heokell,  besides  such  men  as 
Connt  Bnienner,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Cuvier, 
and  Pratobavaria,  the  lawyer ;  together  with  those 
persons  whose  names  have  been  already  enume- 
rated in  the  petition  of  1837,  and  many  others  that 
I  mi^ht  with  great  justice  enumerate ; — ^there  is  a 
snfficiency  of  talent  to  render  the  literary  society 
^  the  capital  both  useful,  brilliant,  and  agreeable.* 

"So  strenuously  has  our  author  taken  up  this 

whject,  that  we  cannot  forbear,  even  at  the  risk  of 

^ing  tedious,  quoting  his  observations  upon  the 

establishment  of  an  academy,  as  a  political  move- 

iwnt,  from  another  portion  of  his  work : — 

.  *The  number  of  poets  in  Vienna  is  very  remarkable: 
iMp|>endpnl  of  those  I  have  enumerated  above,  we  find 
""unt  AiienperK,  (the  Anaatiuhis  ChUn^)  FracnkeU  Feuch* 
^nlneben,  and  BeUy  Paoli,  who  have  all  written  with  much 
*P»rit  and  effect. 


*' '  With  reference  to  the  present  state  of  science 
in  Vienna,  and  the  want  of  an  academy  in  particu- 
lar, two  subjects  have  started  into  notice  since  this 
work  was  originally  composed,  both  pregnant  with 
events  that  must  one  day  influence  the  welfare  of 
Austria.  It  is  well  known  to  those  conversant 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope, that  during  the  last  two  years  Magyar  ism 
and  Sclavism  have  raised  their  heads  from  out  of 
the  literary  darkness,  and  much  of  the  political 
thraldom  in  which  they  have  been  sunk  for  upwards 
of  half «  century ;  and  one  of  the  first  effbrls  of 
this  new  spirit  has  evinced  itself  in  various  attacks 
upon  true  Germanism.  Should  not,  therefore, 
sound  policy  grasp  at  every  means  of  opposing  to 
those  growing  influences  such  a  powerful  scientific 
organ  as  sn  Austrian  academy.  The  urgency  of 
this  becomes  the  greater,  as  the  Hungarians  and 
Bohemians  rejoice  in  such  institutions,  and  from 
these  bodies  have  issued  many  of  the  works  to 
which  I  now  allude.  The  Austrian  monarchy,  and 
the  reigning  house  in  particular,  being  truly  Ger- 
man, it  is  more  than  Egyptian  blindness  in  them  to 
remain  passive  spectators  of  the  overpowering 
eflbrts  of  the  Sciaves  and  Magyars,  and  not  to 
strengthen  and  bind  together,  as  they  thus  might, 
the  German  elements  of  the  constitution.  Is  it 
not  an  unaccountable  and  unwarrantable  neglect  of 
the  German  race,  whose  scientific  worth  and  capa- 
bility is  so  much  underrated  in  comparison  with 
the  Hungarians,  Bohemians  and  Italians,  to  whom 
academies  are  permitted,  thus  to  prohibit  one  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  from  the  days  of 
Leibnitz  to  the  present  ? 

"  '  But  if  patriotism  has  no  avail,  the  considera- 
tion of  foreign  policy  should  have  its  weight.  All 
Germany,  as  we  have  lately  had  many  instances 
to  prove,  is  rallying  its  nationality  against  France. 
The  Zollverein  is  the  great  bond  of  union  which 
holds  the  various  states  and  principalities  of  this 
vast  dominion  in  connection ;  but  from  this  Austria 
stands  aloof.  Can  we,  therefore,  while  she  neither 
leagues  with  the  one,  nor  permits  the  other,  con- 
sider her  fully  alive  to  her  own  and  the  common 
interests  of  Germany  V 

"As  our  author  treats  principally  of  medical 
subjects,  the  contents  of  bis  most  important  chap- 
ters are  not  suited  to  our  pages,  and  consequently 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  one  more  extract 
referring  to  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Austria  :— 

"  *  Although  the  fine  arts  are  not  particularly 
cultivated  in  the  imperial  city,  or  the  provinces  of 
Austria  Proper,  yet  the  splendid  galleries  of  the 
former,  added  to  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
modern  artists,  and  its  academy  of  painting,  have 
created  no  unworthy  school  of  art  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  general  peace ;  and  even  in 
the  year  1820  there  were  seven  hundred  students 
and  young  artists  studying  in  Vienna :  but  wliile 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Prague  are  numbered  among  the 
cities  of  the  empire,  sculpture,  painting,  and  en- 
gtaving,  music  and  the  drama,  find  there  a  more 
congenial  home. 

**  *  Generally  speaking,  the  fine  arts  flourish  most 
in  the  German,  Bohemian,  and  Italian  provinces ; 
while  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Gallicia  and  the 
Military  Borders,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
present  condition  of  these  countries,  neither  pos- 
'sess  much  lirt,  nor  feel  its  want.     Yet,  although 
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this  applies  to  Hungary  as  a  nation,  the  observation 
is  daily  losing  force  in  the  capital  of  that  country. 

"  *  The  imperishable  reputation  of  Italy  as  a 
school  of  art,  the  magnificence  of  its  galleries,  the 
number  and  the  value  of  its  antiques  in  marble 
and  on  canvass,  the  remembrance  of  its  ancient 
glory,  and  the  very  tread  of  its  classic  ground, 
have  long  since  created  it  the  centre  of  European 
art;  and  while  Rome  forms  the  nucleus  of  this 
centre,  the  cities  of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  states  still  continue  to  uphold, 
as  far  as  the  state  of  art  in  the  present  day  will 
permit,  the  name  and  celebrity  bequeathed  to  them 
by  the  ancient  masters ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  By- 
zantine kingdom,  which  adorn  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  Adriatic,  still  mould  the  Venetian  artists. 

*' '  So  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  school  of  Padua  had  arisen,  with  Andreas 
Montegna  and  his  followers,  and  that  of  Verona, 
with  Gianfrancesco  Carotto.  In  these,  if  the  out> 
line  was  sharp  or  even  harsh,  still  the  drawing  was 
correct.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Venetian  school  arose;  and  while  it 
Bofiened  the  lines  of  the  two/ormer,  first  brought 
into  play  those  wonderful  powers  of  its  magnificent 
coloring,  which  has  since  become  its  characteristic, 
and  has  never  been  surpassed.  As  we  advance  in 
the  sixteenth  century — the  golden  age  of  painting 
in  Italy — Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice  vie  for  the 
mastery  in  the  art  bequeathed  to  them  by  Gior- 
giooe  and  the  celebrated  Tizianno  Vercelli ;  and 
oven  in  latter  years,  when  the  glory  of  painting 
had  departed  from  the  other  Italian  schools,  that  of 
Venice  still  flourished,  and  could  boast  a  Tintoretto 
and  a  Paul  Veronese.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  those  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, w^hich  had  illuminated  the  horizon  of  Italian 
painting,  had  set ;  the  age  of  imitation  ensued,  for 
the  artists  of  that  day  acknowledging  the  supe- 
riority of  their  forefathers,  seemed  as  it  were  awed 
by  the  perfection  attained  by  the  masters  of  the 
early  school,  and  seldom  ventured  to  test  their 
own  powers  of  oriffinality  ;  and  thus,  although  the 
schools  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Cremona  still  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  artists,  they  were  but 
disciples  of  an  earlier  and  mere  resplendent  period. 

••  •  This  condition  of  the  art  in  Italy  continues 
to  the  present  dav ;  for  although  a  hundred  pieces 
of  sculptare,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
paintings,  by  modern  artists,  were  produced  in  the 
Milanese  exhibition  in  1838,  there  were  but  few 
works  among  them  of  any  merit,  whereupon  '  copy, 
could  not  have  been  read. 

**  *  While  the  arts  were  undero-oing  this  change 
in  Italy,  the  peculiar  schools  of  Austria  and  Bohe- 
mia shot  forth  and  even  in  their  infancy  were  cha- 
racterized by  much  taste  and  genius,  particularly 
in  miniature  painting.  To  Bohemia  undoubtedly 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  created  the  first  na- 
tional school  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  for  even 
so  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
beginning  of  the  fifleenth  century,  when  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.  held  his  court  in  Prague,  the 
encouragement  which  painters,  sculptors,  and  arcM- 
tects  of  every  nation  there  received,  soon  raised  a 
healthful  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  native  ar- 
tists of  that  country,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Kunze  and  Theodorich  of  Prague  stand  preemi- 
nent. 

"  *  The  works  of  the  early  Bohemian  school  pos- 


sess all  the  errors  in  drawing  and  perspective  whieh 
characterize  the  old  German  style.  The  last  and 
the  present  centuries  have,  however, produced  many 
distinguished  Bohemian  artists,  who  jostly  earned 
for  themselves  and  their  country  considerable  repa- 
tation  in  painting.  The  imperial  city  vras  one  of 
the  last  places  in  the  monarchy  where  native  art 
commenced  to  flourish ;  bow  far  this  circuowtanee 
may  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  that  encourage- 
ment to  artists  and  that  fostering  care  of  art,  (such 
as  she  now  denies  to  science,)  the  records  I  hare 
consulted  make  no  mention;  for  although  we  read 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  Rudolph  IL,  the 
school  has  made  but  little  progress  till  the  present 
time. 

^*  *"  In  1704,  an  academy  of  painting  and  sealp- 
tnre,  under  Leopld  the  First,  was  founded  io  Vienna, 
and  furnished  witb  models  of  the  best  antiques  from 
Rome  and  Florence ;  thus  the  foundation  was  laid, 
but  no  superstructure  arose  upon  it,  and  a  very  few 
years  afler  its  erection  it  fell  into  decay.  In  17'i6 
it  again  rose  into  life,  and  a  school  of  arehiteetore 
was  connected  with  it ;  but  the  first  great  step  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a  school  of  art  bad  its  origin 
in  the  collections  commenced  by  the  noble  families 
of  Ijichtenstein  and  Schwartzenberg,  and  by  the 
protection  and  patronage  which  they  afforded  to 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  during  tiie  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centnry. 

"^  Under  Joseph  II.  the  academy  was  enriched 
with  many  new  and  splendid  works  of  art,  liberally 
endowed  by  this  patriotic  emperor,  divided  into 
separate  schools  for  its  several  branches,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Fuger,  a  painter 
of  acknowledged  and  superior  merit. 

"  *  The  splendid  public  and  private  galleries  of 
Vienna  are  now  too  well  known  to  require  commeot 
or  description — the  present  school  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  its  success  in  portrait  paiotiogaiid  land- 
scape. Although  sculpture  has  never  floorisbedto 
any  extent  in  the  capital,  the  statues  and  mono- 
ments  of  which  are  principally  by  Italian  masters, 
yet  Austria  has  sent  forth  many  distinguished  artists 
in  this  department,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands 
Raphael  Donner,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Euro- 
pean sculptors  during  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century.  Some  years  ago  the  Viennese  school  of 
engraving  was  more  distinguished  than  any  mber 
of  southern  Germany,  and  received  nneh  fcisX 
from  the  works  of  Jacob  Sehroutzer ;  bol  this  art 
has  here,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany.  gi««B 
way  to  the  softer  touches  of  lithography.  We  are 
indebted  to  a  Bohemian,  Alois  Senefelder,  for  ibe 
invention  of  this  latter  art,  whieh  was  first  broagkt 
into  general  use  in  Munich,  and  afterwards  in  >  i* 
enna,  from  whence  it  was  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

'*  *  Singing  and  music,  which  have  had  their 
birth-place  in  the  Italian  states  of  this  empire,  are 
highly  cultivated  in  the  capital,  the  operatic  and 
sacred  music  of  which  is  ably  sustained  by  oatne 
artists,  and  the  melody  and  power  of  Lotser  and 
Staudegel  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  pl 
their  hearers  who  have  a  heart  that  can  be  ebanned 
by  music  and  song. 

<*  *  The  German  and  Bohemian  people,  who  by 
nature  possess  so  much  of  the  genius  of  mosjr. 
soon  improved  their  own  talents  in  that  line  br 
adopting  much  of  the  style  and  manner  of  their 
Italian  neighbors ;  Prague  and  Vienna  have  btelr 
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beeome  raliying  points  for  aU  the  good  muuoiuis 
and  singers  on  the  Continent ;  and  the  reputation 
which  iiosart  and  Haydn,  (both  of  whom  were 
Aastriaos,)  and  Glock  and  Beethoven,  acquired  for 
the  capital  of  southern  Germany,  is  stiJi  sustained 
by  able  artists  and  composers.* 

'*^The  Viennese  possess  much  taste  for  the 
drama  in  all  its  branches;  the  theatres,  though 
mimeroQs,  are  always  well  attended,  and  that  of 
the  Burg  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  on  the  Con> 
tioeot.  The  pieces  acted  there  are  always  of  the 
chastest  character,  and  the  talent  of  the  aetors — 
among  whom  are  Ldwe  and  Madame  Rettich — is 
uoiversaUy  acknowledged.'  '* 

"  The  remainder  of  Dr.  Wilde's  fifth  chapter  on 
the  Present  state  of  Science  in  Vienna  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  in  order  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  Dr.  Wilde's  diligence  in  collecting  infor- 
mation, we  willingly  lay  before  them  his  remarks 
opon  Austrian  literature— 

*'  •  The  literature  of  Austria,  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity,  appears  to  have  degenerated  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  for,  from  1733  to  1790,  the  pe- 
riod when  it  flourished  most,  there  were  in  one 
year  in  Vienna  upwards  of  four  hundred  authors. 
It  is  stated  by  Springer,  that  the  authors  of  Aus- 
tria amount  in  the  present  day  to  two  thousand  five 
hondred.  The  severity  of  the  censorship  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  chief  causes  at  present  acting  so 
injudiciously  upon  all  literary  labor,  literary  specu- 
lition,  and  the  general  spread  of  knowledge.  Na- 
loral  history,  geography,  mathematics,  law,  and  the 
physical,  technical,  and  medical  sciences,  compose 
the  chief  part  of  the  present  home  literature  of 
Aostria.  Philology  also  has  been  long  cultivated 
with  success,  and  the  oriental  languages,  in  particu- 
lar, have  received  in  this  country  special  attention, 
while  dramatic  works  and  lyrical  poetry  are,  when 
unconnected  with  politic  or  religion,  rather  encou- 
raged by  the  state,  and  are  all  well  suited  to  the 
eenitts  of  this  imaginative  people.  The  Austrian 
literature,  as  may  be  supposed,  consists  of  the 
several  languages  and  nations  of  this  great  empire, 
asd  likewise  numbers  among  its  productions,  works 
in  several  of  the  oriental  languages,  particularly 
the  Armenian.  These  latter,  which  consist  partly 
of  translations,  and  partly  of  original  productions, 
emanate  from  the  Mechitaristen  or  Armenian  Catho- 
lics, in  the  cloister  of  St.  Lazarus,  near  Venice ; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  works  of 
instruction  and  devotion,  and  supply  those  of  the 
Armenian  creed  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire 
generally.  The  Watlachian  people,  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  although  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  special  litera- 
tare,  have  their  school-books,  and  also  some  reli- 
gious works  printed  in  their  own  tongue.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  several  new  works  have  been 
printed  in  Latin,  Romaic,  and  Hebrew.  But  the 
proper  natural  literature  of  Austria  consists  of 
thofle  works  published  in  the  German,  Italian,  Scla- 
vonian,  and  Hungarian  languages,  and  very  lately, 
some  few  books  have  appeared  in  the  original  Bo- 
hemian tongue.  The  German  press  is  most  actively 
employed  in  the  capital,  and  the  country  below  the 
Knns,  and  least  so  in  the  Tyrol,  Carynthia,  and 

♦  "  *  During  my  stay  at  Vienna,  I  was  twice  present  at  con- 
certs in  the  great  riding-school  of  the  palace,  at  which  1100 
vtisu  perfonned.*  ^ 


Camiola.  Hungary  has  lately  sent  forth  many 
valuable  publications,  chiefly  on  scientific  subjects, 
in  the  Sclavonian  language ;  but  the  upper  portion 
of  that  country  seems  latterly  to  have  preferred  the 
German  literature  to  its  own.  Its  literature  is 
said  to  have  arisen  during  the  second  part  of  the 
last  century,  in  the  numerous  songs  and  airs  which 
well  suited  the  chivalrous  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  Magyars;  and  it  has  grown  so  rapidly  since 
that  period,  that  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  from 
1817  to  1625  inclusive,  there  appeared  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  articles  in  Hungarian,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  in  Latin,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  in  German,  and  eleven  in  the  Sclavonian 
tongue,  in  that  country. 

'* '  Venice  and  Milan  are  the  centres  of  Italian 
literature,  which  is  at  present  characterized  by  the 
predominance  of  works  on  language,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences  gene- 
rally ;  not  because  I  believe  those  subjects  to  be 
more  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  manners  of  that 
people,  but  because  they  are  the  only  ones  they 
can  treat  with  safety. 

" '  The  Hungarian  language,  now  the  language 
of  its  senate  and  its  official  details,  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  known,  more  valued,  and  more  cultivated — 
poetry,  and  dramatic  and  theological  writings  are 
at  present  its  chief  subjects. 

**  *  The  Sclavonian  literature,  which  is  divided 
into  the  proper  Bohemian,  the  Sclavonian  and  the 
Serbish  and  Windish  tongues,  has  long  been  dis- 
tinguished in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  the  Czechen, 
and  may  date  its  most  glancing  period  so  far  back 
as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it 
continued  till  the  influence  of  Austria  forced  upon 
the  people  of  these  countries  the  German  tongue. 
After  a  long  pause,  an  endeavor  has  been  recently 
made  to  reestablish  the  written  language  of  Bo- 
hemia, but  with  little  success;  the  public,  and  the 
upper  circles  in  particular,  had  become  accustomed 
to  their  adopted  language,  and  they  possessed  nei- 
ther the  energy  nor  the  literary  ability  of  the  Hun- 
garians to  throw  it  off.  In  1835,  there  were  nine 
journals  published  in  Prague  in  the  mother  tongue. 

"  '  The  literature  of  Poland  has  likewise  had  a 
glorious  era  in  the  same  period  with  the  Bohemian  ; 
and  a  sufficiencv  remains  from  that  time  to  exhibit 
its  abundance,  force,  and  beauty,  in  poetry,  history, 
and  theology.  It  can  hardly  now  be  expected  that, 
bowed  down,  and  broken  in  spirit  as  in  fortune, 
Poland  could  still  shine  in  literature ;  and,  there- 
fore, although  translations  from  the  French  and 
German  are  numerous,  her  native  works  and  au- 
thors are  but  few,  yet  these  few  still  adhere  to  the 
original  type,  and  their  productions  are  chiefly  of 
a  poetical,  religious,  and  historical  nature. 

"  ^The  Serbish  literature  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
for  this  tongue  has  only  been  elevated  to  a  written 
language  since  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Dalma- 
tia  and  Ragusa.  Several  of  the  works  of  Hun- 
gary, particularly  upon  theological,  historical,  and 
philological  subjects,  are  written  in  Latin,  for  there 
that  language  is  still  spoken,  even  by  the  lower 
orders,  in  the  common  usages  of  life. 

•*  *  The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  clearer  man- 
ner than  words  can  express  the  character  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  Austrian  literature ;  it  is  extracted 
from  Springer^s  Statistics,  published  in  1840,  and 
shows  that  the  number  of  works  published  in  the 
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monarchy  had  decreased  two  baadred  and  seven 
from  1833  to  1833  :— 


8UBJBCT8. 


TEAB8. 


1832 

Morals  and  Theology,  Religion,  Prayer  books,  >   .^o 

&c ]   '^ 

Law  and  Political  Affairs.. 41 

Medicine  and   Surgery,   including  Inaugural  >   ngs 

Dissertations J 

Philosophy .26 

Philology 9 

Astronomy..... ,--.... 9 

History  and  Biosraphy 1^ 216 

Chemistry  and  Physics 20 

Mathematics  and  Geometry 31 

Romances,  Tales,  and  Novels ..........231 

Agriculture  and  Technology 48 

Natural  History 15 

Architecture 23 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 197 

Minor  Poems  and  Songs 256 

Music  and  the  Fine  Arts  (Painting). 51 

Statistics.. 8 

Geography,  Voyages,  and  Travels 106 

Military  Works 8 

Educational  and  School  books,  &c 179 

Almanacs,  Calendars,  Hand>Books  and  Annu-  >    me 

als,&c f   ^^^ 

Other  Works  unspecified 93 


1833 
665 

58 

279 

25 
3 
4 

111 
24 
43 

196 
59 
25 
16 

151 

233 

48 

10 

96 

6 

165 

160 
106 


2754  2484 

"'An  examination  of  this  table  affords  us  no 
bad  criterion  of  the  taste  of  the  Austrian  people 
and  the  character  of  their  literature  as  sanctioned 
and  patronized  by  the  gorernroent.  Heretofore  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  judging  of  the  Austrian 
literature  by  the  number  of  the  publications  of  that 
country,  specified  in  the  Leipzig  catalogue ;  this, 
however,  is  an  unfair  test,  for  in  the  list  of  Ger- 
man works  published  at  the  Eastern  fair  in  the  year 
1835,  of  3164  books  mentioned  therein,  but  216 
were  Austrian  ;  and  in  1839,  of  2127  works,  only 
118  were  Austrian.  This  arises  from  the  little 
intercourse  that  subsists  between  the  Austrian  and 
the  other  German  publishers — from  many  of  the 
Austrian  works  being  written  in  the  Sclavonian, 
Hungarian,  and  Latin  languages — from  the  fact  of 
most  Austrian  works  being  expressly  written  for, 
and  only  applicable  to,  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country — and  from  the  strict  censor- 
ship of  the  imperial  dominions,  rendering  impossi- 
ble the  usual  barter  or  interchange  of  literature,  by 
which  the  booksellers  of  the  other  countries  of 
Germany  conduct  their  mercantile  transactions. 
It  is  calculated  that  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual 
Austrian  literature  appears  in  the  Leipzig  cata- 
logue. Compared  with  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
and  with  Germany  in  particalar,  it  is  evident,  that 
when  we  sabstract  the  mere  school-books,  and 
other  minor  publications,  the  literature  of  Southern 
Germany  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  popula- 
tion and  the  present  state  of  civilization  in  that 
country ;  and  the  polyglot  condition  of  this  litera- 
ture reduces  the  number  of  works  which  are  appli- 
cable to  each  nation  or  condition  of  the  community 
to  a  much  smaller  number. 

" '  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  foregoing 
table,  that  (independent  of  the  school-books  and 
almanacs)  religious  works  are  the  most  numerous ; 
then  follow  those  on  medicine ;  after  that,  poetry 
and  dramatic  productions ;  and  then  historical  and 
biographic  works;  the  novel  and  romance  litera- 
ture, although  apparently  so  numerous  in  these 
vears,  is  not  so  in  reality,  for  many  of  the  works 
iDcladed  in  this  number^  were  but  new  editions  of 


former  puUieationa.  Many  of  the  poetic  works, 
which  were  chiefly  Italian,  were  of  mere  loe&l  in- 
terest ;  and  much  of  the  history  and  biography  is 
of  a  popular  and  encyclop<edic  character. 

"  ^  The  relative  proportioo  of  works  in  the  foar 
different  languages  now  in  most  general  use  in  the 
Austrian  states,  stood  thus  in  the  years  163*2  and 
1833— lulian  S,221,  German  2,139,  Latin  38», 
Bohemian  178 ;  Hungarian  lileratore  waa  not  at 
this  time  in  a  sufficient  state  oi  advancement  to 
offer  a  fair  comparison  with  the  foregoing.  In 
Italian  literature,  the  greatest  number  of  worb 
are  those  published  in  the  Lombardy  states,  which, 
even  in  the  year  1824,  possessed  a  native  litera- 
ture to  the  amount  of  1,040,500  volumes  ;^in  lt^32, 
this  kingdom  published  913  and  the  Venetian  »ute 
8G2  works  ;  and  in  1836,  Lombardy  produced  7hS 
and  Venice  843  hooks. 

"'In  the  years  1832  and  1833,  the  works  pob- 
lished  in  Austria  (not  including  luly)  were  70 
Polish,  91  Greek,  37  Wiodish  and  Serbish,&3  He- 
brew, and  8  Armenian,  exclusive  of  itsownioroe- 
diate  literature ;  many  of  these,  however,  were 
but  translations  and  new  editions,  the  namber  of 
original  works  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

**  *  Owing  to  the  strict  censorship,  few  foreign 
works  are  admitted  into  Austria ;— in  1832,  ihe« 
amounted  to  2,509,  and  in  1833,  they  numbered 
2,791 ;  among  those  of  the  former  year  were  67 
historical,  63  poetical,  29  theological,  and  U  legal 
and  juridical.  Of  5,300  foreign  publications  it- 
cently  admitted  into  Austria,  3,578  were  Germw, 
771  French,  657  lulian,  112  Polish,  75  Engliaii, 
6  Greek,  and  101  Latin. 

"  *  The  periodical  literature  is  ve^  scanty ;  each 
of  the  fifteen  principal  cities  publishes  a  nevs- 
paper,  denominated  the  Provinsial  <^e»/ung^,  wbicli 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  governmcot 
of  the  place ;  it  contains  all  the  government  orders 
and  regulations,  and  likewise  publishes  the  local 
news.  Each  government-office  issues  an  i^a* 
blatU  or  government  Gazette,  which  is  solely  oc- 
copied  with  all  the  new  laws,  regulations,  aod 
enactments.  There  are  likewise  fourteen  other 
newspapers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Aus- 
trian Observer  (Uesterreichische-Beobaehter)^  es- 
tablished since  1810,  and  the  Salzburg  Trwpao, 
Presburg,  and  Agram  papers,  the  Kaschaur  Bvtke 
and  the  Mag>'ar  Kurir;  that,  however,  in  ihe 
greatest  circulation,  is  the  Wiener  Zeitung.  Then? 
are  six  newspapers  published  in  the  capital,  iv»o 
of  which,  the  Observer  and  the  Wiener  ZeUw^:, 
are  so-called  political.  The  chief  foreign  oevs, 
however,  obtained  by  the  Austriaos,  is  contai&td 
in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  or  Aogsburgb  Gaacite, 
which  has,  it  is  said,  a  separate  edition  printed  tor 
circulation  in  Austria  when  anything  appears  in 
its  pages  that  does  not  satisfy  the  conscience  ut 
the  censor. 

"  *  Foreign  newspapers  were  likewise  admiitw 
in  the  followittir  numbers  and  proportions,  in  1^^* 
Gorman  252,  French  116,  English  20,  Italian  3>- 
in  all,  423. 

"  *  This  number  has,  however,  been  much  cur- 
tailed since  that  period,  for  by  the  last  official  ac- 
counts (those  for  1836)  we  find  the  number  reduced 
to  205 ;  the  tone  and  character  of  which  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  statement :— GermaJp 
39  political,  52  literary  and  artistic,  and  40  of  i 
mixed  nature ;  Flrench— 21  political,  2  Uienrj  aoJ 
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artistic,  36  mixed ;  EngHsfa — 4  political  and  1  lite- 
nry ;  Italian — 6  political ;  and  9  in  other  foreign 
ianguagcs.  The  higher  periodical  literature  con- 
sists of  journals,  (Jahrbucher)^  magazines,  and 
general  commnnicatora  (Mittheilungen)^  to  the 
namber  of  seventy-six.  One-half  of  these  belong 
to  the  Lombardy* Venetian  kingdom,  which  takes 
the  lead  in  literary  matters  of  all  the  other  Aos- 
triaD  proTinces  ;  thus,  we  find,  that  of  the  76  jour- 
nals published  in  the  entire  of  Italy,  32  belonged 
to  Lombardy,  10  to  Venice,  24  to  Naples,  and  10 
to  Sardinia.  The  characters  of  the  76  Austrian 
jonnials  are,  2  theological,  3  legal,  7  medical,  2 
astronomical,  13  for  physios,  agriculture,  trade, 
aod  commerce,  9  for  history,  statistics,  and  geog- 
raphy, 2  military,  2  for  general  literature,  and  36 
for  art  and  mixed  subjects.  There  are  2  literary, 
2  medical,  and  3  legal  periodicals  published  in 
Vieona,  besides  the  quarterly  proceedings  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  societies.  The  Jahr- 
hucher  der  LUeratur,  which  commenced  in  1818, 
is  the  chief  Austrian  journal  of  eminence,  and  the 
Medicifiish'Chirurgische-ZeUschriftt  published  at 
Innsbruck,  is  one  of  the  oldest  medical  periodicals 
in  Europe ;  it  is  now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year.  The 
six  papers,  whir.h  are  principally  read  m  the  "bapi- 
tal,  hsTC  the  following  circulation : — Allgemeine- 
ZeUung  1999,  Theater- Zeilung  965,  Mililar  Zeit- 
tckrifi  523,  Wiener  Mode- ZeiUchrifi  490,  Leip- 
zigcr  Moden  239,  Journal  de  Francfort  87 ;  besides 
this  there  are  the  Humorist  aod  the  Oesterreichische 
Zuschauer,  which  have  also  got  a  considerable  circu- 
lation. There  is  a  private  su bscription  reading-room 
in  Vienna,  the  Casino,  where  foreigners  will  find 
some  of  the  English  newspapers  and  reviews — the 
'Times,'  *  Morning  Post,'  and  the  *  Athenaeum."  " 

"  At  the  present  moment,  when  the  subject  of 
the  medical  charities  of  Ireland  engrosses  so  much 
attention,  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that  Dr.  Wilde 
has  presented  us  with  the  fullest  details  respecting 
the  Austrian  Sanatory  institutions,  for  although  the 
established  habits  of  this  country,  and  the  nature 
of  the  British  constitution,  render  the  adoption  of 
the  entire  Austrian  code  impossible,  yet  there  are 
many  of  their  sanatory  regulations  which  we  might 
borrow  with  great  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  we 
Have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that,  on  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  poor  laws  and  medical  police, 
the  legislature  might  derive  many  useful  hints 
from  our  author^s  fifteenth  chapter  on  the  General 
and  Medical  Statistics  of  the  Austrian  empire, 

''  VVe  are  now  compelled  by  our  Itniits  to  close 
oar  notice  of  this  interesting  work,  in  whieh,  al- 
though the  author's  object  was  principally  to  record 
the  existing  condition  of  Austrian  literary,  scienti- 
fic, and  sanatory  institutions,  abundant  matter  will 
^  found  to  interest  and  amuse  the  general  reader. 
Hard  names  and  statistical  tables  may  at  first  blush, 
deter  him  who  reads  merely  for  pleasure,  but  we 
promise  that  a  nearer  intimacy  with  the  volume  will 
aqffice  to  dispel  any  idea  of  dullness,  as  it  really  is 
l)Qt  another  of  the  many  instances  before  the  world, 
of  how  agreeable  a  book  can  be  made  on  apparently 
the  least  amusing  topics,  by  a  clever  man,  particu- 
larly when  that  clever  man  is  a  clever  physiciaD." 


MOONLIGHT  MUSINGS.— NO.  II. 

BY  B.  B.  HA  LB. 

Ah !  when  this  weak  and  languid  frame 

la  gathered  to  its  lowly  bed ; 
Will  Friendship  ever  lisp  the  name, 

Or  shrine  the  mem'iy  of  the  dead  T 

Will  mourning  friends,  with  gentle  sigh, 

Recall  the  old  familiar  tone ; 
When  months  and  years  have  glided  by, 

And  Truth's  young  visions  all  have  flown? 

When  I  have  trod  the  solemn  way, 

And  laid  me  in  the  narrow  bed ; 
Will  wandering  footsteps  ever  stray, 

The  sympathising  tear  to  shed  7 

But  bush  !  no  friend  shall  weep  for  me  ; — 
No  clod  shall  press  this  silent  breast ; 

But  in  the  ever  rolling  sea, 
ril  take  my  dreamless  rest. 

No  stranger  there,  with  careless  tread. 

Will  stain  the  consecrated  spot ; 
Or  ramble  heedless  o*er  the  head. 

Of  Uim  that's  long  forgot. 

Ah !  there  the  breath  of  boist'rous  mirtb. 
The  din  of  men— the  Tillage  bum — 

The  bustle  of  the  lab'ring  Earth, 
Can  never,  never  come. 

Where  thousands  sleep,  I  may  not  sleep ; 

Where  strangers  lie,  1  may  not  lie ; 
For  others,  there  are  some  to  vvecp ; — 

But  none,  when  I  may  die. 

Death  loves  to  see  the  coffin's  shroud, 

A  smile  is  on  his  ghastly  face  ; 
As  Earth's  poor  dying  children  crowd. 

To  their  last  bo  rial  place  ! 

It  is  his  realm— his  blest  abode — 
There  sleep  the  noble — and  the  fair — 

AH  nations  throng  the  royal  road, 
And  meet  in  silence  there. 

Ye  myriads  pale  of  ghastly  dead. 
Ruled  by  the  Conqueror's  iron  rod ! 

Are  there  no  scenes  of  wail  and  dread. 
Beneath  the  senseless  clod  7 

Is  there  no  deep  and  dark  distress, 

No  gushing  tears— no  cureless  grief- 
No  utter  sense  of  loneliness, 
Where  none  can  give  relief  7 

Does  not  the  slimy  reptile  creep. 

All  soflly  on  the  maiden's  breast, 
And,  in  her  heavy  silent  sleep. 

Make  there  its  nauseous  nest  7 

Ah  Death  !  tho'  I  shall  bow  to  thee, 

A  subject  of  thy  kingly  reign ; 
Yet  I  will  lie  beneath  the  sea, 

And  not  upon  the  plain. 

I  will  not  feel  thy  foul  decay, 
Thy  rotting  breath  I  will  not  know ; 

But  where  the  eternal  waters  play, 
There,  Tyrant,  1  will  go. 

Deep,  down  in  tho  foaming  brine. 

Where  the  Naiads  braid  their  silken  hair — 
Where  the  Nymphs  their  clust'ring  ringlets  twine. 
And  the  sparkling  gems  of  beauty  shine — 
My  resting  place  is  there. 
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There,  where  the  coral  banks  of  snow 

Branch  as  the  leafy  tree ; 
Where  the  brightest  tints  in  radiance  glow — 
A  thousand  thousand  feet  be]ow — 

Deep  in  the  sounding  sea ; 

There,  where  the  solemn  anthem  swells — 

And  the  piping  insects  play — 
Where  the  sea-nymphs  wind  their  golden  shells- 
And  the  mermaids  dance  with  their  crystal  bells- 

And  music  make  alway  \ 

There,  there,  is  the  place  for  me  ; 

There  *neath  the  ocean  waves  y 
Where  the  voice  of  joy  is  ever  free, 
And  the  dancing  hours  trip  by  with  glee, 

Deep  in  the  coral  caves. 

There  Shelley  sleeps !  the  ill-fated  one — 

But  not  unknown  to  Fame ; 
Pale  death  obscured  his  noon-day  sun  : 
He  perished  ;  but  his  Genius  won 

A  bright  enduring  name ! 

Unhappy  man !  Had  Wisdom  told 

To  thee  her  priceless  gem, 
Thy  name,  enshrinM  in  lines  of  gold, 
Had  brighter  grown  as  ages  rolPd, 

In  Poesy's  diadem. 

But  thou  art  dead  and  deep,  down 

Beneath  the  rolling  sea, 
The  mermaids  deck  thy  locks  of  brown. 
With  flowery  wreath—and  garland  crown. 

Twisted  and  twined  for  thee. 

There  Falconer  sleeps— the  tempest  cast — 

The  sounding  lyre  he  strung  ! 
And,  how  the  rushing  roaring  blast 
Went  sweeping  o'er  the  ocean  vast) 

Melodiously  he  sung ! 

Death  saw  him  on  the  fated  wave, 

Alas !  the  untimely  day  ! 
The  Poet  found  a  watery  grave. 
But  well  he  sleeps  in  the  coral  cave, 

Where  crystal  fountains  play. 

And  Orpheus,  of  the  Olden  Time, 

And  Sappho,  young  and  fair; 
And  Lyeidas,  that  in  his  prime. 
Departed  to  that  purer  clime  ; 

Sleep  not  the  sluroberen  there  7 

Js  it  not  meet  that  they,  who  sing 

How  man  was  made  to  die ; 
Who  soar  away  on  raptVous  wing. 
And  songs  of  melting  music  bring, 

From  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Sky ; 

Is  it  not  meet,  that  they  should  dwell. 

In  nature's  loveliest  spot ; 
Where  airy  harps,  with  gentle  swell, 
Their  soft  complaining  murmurs  tell^ 

And  sigh  forget  them  notT 

Ah  yes!  and  be  it  where  it  will, 

Away  on  the  prairie  plain ; 
Or  on  the  bright  and  sunny  hill, 
Where  gushing  goes  the  rippling  rill, 

With  softly  murmuring  straio ', 

Or  be  it  by  the  streamlet's  side. 
Where  "  winds  the  stealing  wave ;" 

And  fairy  barks  by  moonlight  glide — 

And  rock  upon  the  tailing  tide — 
Betide  the  Poet's  grave ; 


Or  be  it  here-<-or  be  it  tbere~- 
On  Earth — or  in  the  Sea — 
O  lay  hit  loudjf  antch  wUkcartt 
Andt  mind  <Aou,  m  the  vpper  air, 
He  wiU  rewumber  thee, 
Decatur  t  lUinou, 


THE  FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  INSINCERITY. 

"  Well  might  they  love !  those  two  had  grown 
Orphans,  together  atod  alone.'* 

"  For  thou,  hast  made  no  deeper  love  a  guest 
'Midst  thy  young  spirit's  dreams,  than  that  which  grows 
Between  the  nurtured  of  the  same  food  breast, 
The  shelter'd  of  one  roof;  and  thus  it  rose, 
Twined  in  with  life." 

The  sparkling  beauty  aod  freshness  of  a  sum- 
mer  morning  spread  their  exhilarating  inflaenceorer 
the  beautiful  garden  attached  to  a  splendid  mansion, 
far  in  the  sunny  south.  We  will  pass  the  wide 
halls  and  splendid  rooms  of  the  mansion,  for  the 
blooming  paradise  beyond.  Here,  are  flowers  of 
every  hue  and  clime ;  and  the  beanteons  creations 
of  Art  have  been  wooed  to  the  assistance  of  Na- 
ture, to  spread  enchantment  around.  Behold  V^eoas 
in  ber  bower  of  roses,  beneath  whose  bloshing 
wreath  ber  frolicksome  son  lurks  with  the  thorns 
of  the  iiower  and  the  arrows  of  the  god ;  PotDooa 
reclines  among  the  pomegranates  and  trees  laden 
with  apples  of  gold,  more  tempting  than  those 
Atalanta  threw :  Naiades  invite  to  crystal  foon- 
tains,  gushing  from  marble  urns  beneath  the  rich 
shade  of  magnolias :  Bacchaa  proffers  the  laseioos 
clusters  from  his  Tine>treUieed  arbor ;  aod  eves  old 
Neptune  stands  leaning  on  bis  trident,  by  the  shore 
of  the  noble  lake,  whose  waters  wash  the  sootheni 
border  of  this  place  of  witching  delight 

Two  Hebe-like  children  are  the  sole  enjoyers  of 
this  rare  and  poetic  scene.  With  the  heedless  mirth 
of  childhood,  they  are  chasing  the  rainbow  batter- 
flies,  over  walk  and  bed,  'mid  labyrinth  and  bower. 
The  restless  wanderers  of  air  soon  tire  their  por- 
suers,  and  the  panting  children  seek  repose  on  a 
grassy  plat.  The  little  maid  has  filled  her  apron 
with  flowers,  and  the  eager  boy  sits  patiently  wear- 
ing a  chaplet  for  her  silken  hair.  In  silence  b« 
plies  his  task,  and  silently  she  watches,  with  her 
large  bright  eyes,  the  growing  wreath.  It  is  done, 
she  draws  a  long  breath,  and  claps  her  little 
hands  with  delight.  How  fond  is  the  gUuice  of 
his  blue  eyes,  as  he  gently  places  it  on  her  grace- 
ful head !  Blest  beautiful  scene  of  innocent  happi- 
ness, can  you  not  tempt  the  hurrying  footstep  of 
Time  to  linger  1— They  are  brother  and  sister,  and 
orphans.  When  Frederick  was  three,  and  Alicia 
one  year  old,  their  parents  impressed  the  last  kiss 
of  life  on  their  unconscious  lips.  Heirs  of  im- 
mense wealtli,  they  were  left  to  the  caic  of  an 
aged  uncle  and  aaoii  bat  still  dwelt  in  their  paltf- 
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na!  borne,  whither  their  kind  and  only  relattona  bad 
rpmoTed.  Themselves  childless,  they  larished  the 
teoderesl  affection  on  their  lovely  charge.  Blessed 
vith  calm  and  eqaable  tempers,  they  looked,  with 
lenient  eyes  and  bencTolent  hearts,  on  the  world  and 
saw  nothing  to  alarm.  Wealth  and  age  exempted 
them  from  a  participation  in  its  troublesome  broils 
and  cares.  The  manners  and  minds  of  their  charges 
were  carefully  trained,  and  nothing,  that  wealth,  or 
affection  ceuld  bestow,  did  they  want.  But  the 
wild  flowers  of  feeling  were  uncultivated,  and  the 
germs  of  fresh  thought  nnpolished;  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  light  of  correct  principles  and  self- 
control  left  to  struggle  unaided,  through  the  darkness 
that  sbroude  the  natural  heart.  Yet  they  were 
lovers  of  nature  and  books;  and,  as  years  rolled 
00,  they  filled  their  hearts  with  lofty  emotions,  and 
their  boars  of  constant  communion  were  fraught 
with  happiness.  They  were  the  world  to  each 
other.  A  holy  and  blissful  thing  was  their  devoted 
love. 

A  few  years  changed  the  children  to  yonth  and 
maiden.  The  happy  recluses  must  leave  their  home 
for  the  college  and  school-room ;  they  were  to 
enter  on  a  miniature  world,  and,  severed  from  each 
other^e  sympathy,  to  meet  its  trials  alone.  The 
evening  before  their  separation,  they  stood  linked 
in  each  other^s  anns,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
looking  orer  the  moonlit  waters,  on  which  their 
boat  bad  just  left  its  silvery  wake.  The  fears  and 
clinging  affectbns  of  woman's  heart  filled  Alicia^s 
eyes  with  tears ;  but  the  ambition  of  the  man  had 
dawned  in  the  heart  of  the  boy ;  and,  though  at 
times  his  Toice  was  sorrowful  and  low,  he  spoke 
words  of  encouragement  and  pride.  As  Alicia 
looked  on  his  noble  countenance,  lighted  up  with 
the  eothosiastic  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  yonng 
energetic  spirit,  she,  too,  caught,  for  k  moment, 
bis  spirit.  Bat  with  the  parting  hour,  resolves 
and  hopes  fied,«^ear8  and  bitter  grief  came.  Time, 
however,  wears  away  the  finer  edge  of  the  feelings, 
and  well  it  is  for  our  peace ;  for  we  must  meet  the 
harsh  and  rude  collisions  of  the  world.  When 
Frederick  finished  his  collegiate  course,  Alicia  with 
cheerfiiljiess  saw  him  remove  to  the  distant  city  of 
H.  to  pursue  his  proffession  of  the  law,  which  he 
could  do  with  more  honor  than  in  the  quiet  village, 
m  which  was  their  home.  Two  years  passed — 
Alicia  left  school,  and  few  could  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  personal  manners, 
and  the  cultivation  and  gifts  of  mind  which  were 
the  portion  of  the  hrilliant  heiress.  Possessed  of 
a  discerning  mind,  and  too  refined  and  high-souled 
to  be  toocbed  by  tlie  incense  of  flattery,  she  passed 
on  hearlrfree,  with  the  reputation  of  coldness  and 
heartlessness, 

**  Heeding  the  homage  of  the  vain, 
As  lightly  as  soma  star, 
Whosa  aiaadjr  radiance  changes  not. 
Though  thoasttJida  kneel  afar." 


But  the  sculptor^s  skill  and  genius  can  imprint  a 
form  of  exquisite  mould  on  the  hardest  marble,  and 
many  hearts  wait  long  for  such  a  magic  power. 
Though  such  require  countless  delicate  strokes  of 
the  chisel,  and  unwearying  patience,  the  impres- 
sion, when  once  made,  passes  not,  as  those  traced 
with  ease  on  the  waxen  hearts  of  the  many.  The 
heart  which  bears  this  impress  must  be  broken 
ere  the  image  is  destroyed.  Such  was  Alicia^s ; 
but  the  artist  bad  not  yet  appeared.  Her  ambi- 
tion, which  was  great,  was  fully  gratified  by  the 
honors  Frederick  had  acquired,  and  that  brother 
became,  more  than  ever,  the  object  of  her  love  and 
pride. 

PERSECUTION. 

**  And  when  my  heait  would  gush  with  feeling, 

To  catch  one  kind,  one  sunny  look ; 
When  lave  would  be  a  leaf  of  healing. 

But  scorn  a  thing,  I  will  not  brook. 
Oh!  it  is  hard  to  put  the  heart 

Alone  and  deaolate  away,-— 
To  curl  the  lip,  with  pride,  and  part 

With  the  kind  tbooghts  of  yeateiday.'* 

Among  the  acquaintances  Frederick  formed  in  M.^ 
was  a  jfoung  lawyer  about  his  own  age.  Nature 
had  done  much  for  Alphonso  Graham,  in  gifting 
him  with  a  fine  mind  and  attractive  person ;  and  to 
these  were  added  correct  principles  and  polished 
manners,  bestowed  by  the  careful  training  of  a 
refined  and  pious  mother.  Poor  in  this  world *s 
goods,  he  was  rich  in  the  best  endowments  of  mind 
and  heart.  Frank  and  independent  in  his  ideas 
and  actions,  and  depending  on  his  own  exertions 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  widowed  mother,  he 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  energetically  to  his 
calling.  He  and  Frederick  had  fought  several 
combats  at  the  bar,  and  the  engagement  of  two 
spirits  so  well  matched  always  excited  great  plea- 
sure in  the  court.  Their  gladiatorial  contests 
opened  the  mind  of  each  to  the  other,  and  their 
prepossessions  soon  ripened  into  intimacy.  Frede- 
rick was  too  refined  to  seek  pleasure  in  the  sordid 
amusements,  which  occupied  most  of  the  young 
men  of  the  city.  Intellectual  in  his  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, the  wine  cup,  the  gaming  table  and  midnight 
revel  bad  no  charms  for  him.  In  this,  he  and  his 
friend  stood  alone  ;  but  Alphonso  was  too  poor  to 
excite  their  cupidity,  or  resentment.  On  Frede- 
rick's devoted  bead  did  the  storm  of  their  ridicule 
fall.  It  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  any  hands,  and  in 
those  of  a  conscience-accusing  class,  who  use  it 
for  defence,  it  becomes  deadly.  Stung  by  the  con- 
trast Frederick's  pure  morality  presented  to  their 
own  characters,  a  coterie  of  the  aristocrats  or  first 
circle  among  the  young  men,  determined,  in  their 
language,  "  to  put  this  pink  of  perfection  down,** 
Frederick's  great  personal  beauty  and  physical  con- 
formation, though  he  was  wanting  in  nothing  manly 
in  action,  or  sentiment,  and  none  would  have  dared 
openly  to  attack  himi  for  fear  of  chastissmentp 
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added  weapons  to  those  their  malice  had  invented, 
and  the  epithet  effeminate,  with  its  concomitants, 
80  odious  to  man,  was  coapled  with  his  name. 
Nor  was  slander  found  backward ;  with  her  assassin* 
like  dagger,  she  stabbed  secretly  but  surely.  This 
conduct  had  its  desired  effect.  Frederick  found 
that  those  who,  a  few  weeks  since,  received  him 
cordially  now  treated  him  coldly ;  and  one,  to  whom 
he  ascribed  all  perfection,  the  idol  to  which  his 
heart  bowed  with  all  its  freshness,  ardor  and  parity^ 
was  among  them.  To  what  must  I  attribute  this 
sudden  change  1  What  have  I  done  ?  were  ques- 
tions put  to  his  friend. 

Alphonso  had  struggled  with  the  world ;  he  knew 
it,  its  falsehood,  its  injustice, ;  he  had  also  heard 
whispers,  which  had  not  reached  the  ear  of  his 
friend.  He  told  Frederick  his  suspicions,  but  in- 
experienced and  guileless,  he  could  not  believe  to  be 
true  the  dark  pictures  of  malice  Alphonso  drew. 
*'  I  know,*'  he  replied,  '*  that  band  of  roues  despise 
me,  but  can  they  influence  so  many  and  those  the 
purest  of  their  kind  t  Would  Gertrude  treat  me 
coldly,  because  she  feared  their  ridicule  ?  Oh !  no, 
Alphonso,  'tis  some  secret  which  I  trust  a  little 
time  will  discover  and  set  right."  Yet  most  of 
these,  so  little  dreaded,  were  members  of  the  most 
influential  families  in  M.  Had  Frederick  heard 
the  sneering  whisper,  and  the  insinuation  of  his 
isolated  position — his  unknown  parents,  (for  he 
was  a  stranger  in  M.)  his  wealth  being  th&  gain 
of  the  piratical  guilt  of  his  ancestors ;  and  his 
purity  of  life  and  refinement  of  manner  trans- 
formed to  hypocrisy  and  ^Uraps^^  to  secure  the 
hand  of  some  daughter  of  rank  and  influence,  he 
would  have  wondered  at,  but  no  longer  doubted  the 
dangerous  and  malicious  power  of  those  he  so 
lightly  esteemed.  Yet  some  of  these  were  not  so 
deeply  dyed  with  malice  and  hatred  ;  they  merely 
meant  to  ridicule  one  who  rebuked  their  laxity. 
But  what  man  can  say  to  his  evil  passions  "  thus 
far  shall  you  go,  and  no  farther,"  and  how  many  a 
high-sonled  youth  has  suffered  from  similar  perse- 
cutions ! 


■"  They  stood  that  hour. 


Speaking  of  hope,  while  tree  and  fount  and  flower 
And  stars,  just  gleaming  through  the  cypress  tx>ugh«, 
Seemed  holy  things,  as  records  of  their  vows." 

Wounded  and  disgusted  by  the  coldness  and  neg- 
lect of  his  associates,  Frederick  determined  to 
visit  his  leved  sister  and  home.  He  persuaded 
Alphonso  to  accompany  him,  and  they  were  soon 
in  the  beautiful  village  of  L. 

Frederick  had  not  seen  Alicia  for  a  year,  but 
the  beanteous  bud  had  fulfllled  its  early  promise, 
and  his  eyes  rested  on  her  womanly  graces  with 
proud  affection. 

'*  My  beautiful  one !"  he  fondly  said,  ''you  shall 
not  be  buried  here  like  some  germ  in  a  mine. 
Uncle  must  come  to  the  city  and  you  will  be  the 


bright  star  of  all  eyes.  Nay,  I  can  listen  to  no 
excuse ;  you  know,  my  Alicia,  your  brother  will 
then  have  a  home  and  indeed  I  often  need  yoor 
love  and  solace."  The  shade  of  sadness,  which 
passed  over  bis  fine  face,  did  not  escape  the  sister's 
quick  eye,  and  she  asked  question  on  question  of 
his  friends,  his  companions,  and  his  attachment  to 
them  and  the  city. 

Gradually  he  told  her  all,  his  late  surprise  and 
anxiety,  Alphonso's  suspicions  and  his  doebts. 
Alicia's  face  glowed  with  indignation  and  her  dark 
eyes  flashed,  as  she  thought  of  the  injustice  done  to 
one  so  pure  and  noble. 

Woman's  intuitive  perception  of  character  gives 
her  the  advantages  experience  bestows  opoo  mao, 
and,  when  the  object  assailed  is  one  of  aflectioa, 
few  things  can  escape  her  detection.  Alicia  rea- 
dily embraced  Alphonso's  suspicions  *,  her  feelings 
were  all  strong  and  she  had  never  learned  to  con- 
trol any  impulse  or  enu)tion.  Her  usual  serenity 
was  not  the  effect  of  a  quiet  disposition,  or  well- 
controiled  mind— 'twas  but  the  deep  stillneas  which 
precedes  the  bursting  of«  the  storm. 

Frederick  remained  some  months  in  L.,  and  was 
startled  and  .delighted  with  Alteia's  channa.  It 
was  not  strange  that  the  passionate  idniration, 
with  which  Alphonso  at  first  regarded  her,  soon 
deepened  into  love,  when  these  charms  were  height- 
ened by  esteem  for  her  character ;  for  to  him  she 
appeared  peculiarly  attractive.  The  cold  manner 
worn  to  the  sycophants,  who  knelt  to  her,  was  all 
cast  aside  in  the  presence  of  her  loved  brother,  and 
in  the  family  circle.  There  she  exerted  herself 
to  appear  attractive,  and  to  p}ease.  Alphooiosaw 
how  deeply,  how  truly,  she  could  love ;  bow  free 
she  was  from  the  baneful  love  of  admiration ;  and 
these  qualities  rendered  her  dearer  in  hia  eyes, 
than  all  her  gifts,  powerful  as  they  were.  Nor 
was  he,  as  the  vdued  ftiend  of  ber  brother,  treated 
with  (he  reserve  she  maintained  towards  other  gen- 
tlemen. His  taleirts  commanded  ber  esteem  and 
admiration  j  and  his  nobility  of  soul  and  high  toned 
feelings  excited  warmer  emotions  than  had  hitherto 
found  place  in  her  heart .  The  hours  passed  quickljr 
away,  in  delightful  interchange  of  thought,  and 
they  soon  found  time  lagging  when  absent  from 
each  other. 

Frederick  was  no  inattentive,  or  unioteresied 
spectator  of  these  things.  He  had  often  espfMS- 
ed  his  admiration  of  Alphonso's  character,  and 
their  attachment  to  each  other  in  his  letters:  nor 
did  he  now  withhold  praise,  or  discourage  bis 
friend's  suit.  Whilst  he  was  otherwise  engaged, 
Alphonso  was  Alicia's  companion  in  walks  and 
rides,  and  often  his  hand  sent  the  light  boat  flriog 
over  the  lake. 

There  were  marble  seats  embowered  by  rare 
shrubs  and  graceful  vines  placed  on  the  shore,  and, 
in  one  of  these  fairy  alcoves,  they  sat  together  one 
summer  moonlit  evening.     The   tiny  waTeleis, 
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which  curled  beneath  the  gentle  breeze,  came  gli 
diog  ap  almost  to  their  feet,  kissing  the  green  lurf 
enamelled  with  flowers,  and  then  languidly  rolling 
back,  with  a  farewell  murmur  ;  and  the  sofl  rust- 
ling of  the  dewy  orange  leaves  seemed  to  whisper 
of  love  and  peace.  The  distant  notes  of  the  Ame- 
rican nightingale  came  ringing  sweetly  and  clearly, 
like  the  echoing  thrill  to  their  raptured  hearts, 
&om  the  stately  grove  of  magnolias,  whose  pure 


"  Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 

And  like  the  sun  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease  and  sweetness  void  of  pride 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide. 

[f  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fait, 

Look  OS  her  face,  and  youMl  forget  then  all.** 

Sammer*8  roses  had  long  withered,  yet  still 
Frederick  and  Alphonso  lingered ;  but  this  could 
not  last,  and  one  bright  Autumnal  morning  found 


pale  flowers  gleamed  in  the  silvery  light,  from  the  them  on  their  return.     Frederick  had  not  been  able 


midst  of  the  glossy  leaves  that  sheltered  them. 

Midst  such  a  scene  of  softening  influences,  did 
the  words  of  love  first  tremble  on  the  lipe  of  Al- 
phonso ;  and  to  his  passionate  avowal  and  appeal 
Alicia  did  not  listen  coldly.  The  yielded  hand, 
which  trembled  in  his ;  the  crimsoned  cheek,  the 
qoivering  lip  and  suflTusedeyes  told  him  that  young, 
ardent  heart  was  all  his  own.  Could  he  have 
doubted  these,  the  confiding  glance,  which  beamed 
on  him  through  the  glistening  tears,  reassured  him, 
and  he  imprinted  a  baming  kiss  on  those  fresh  pure 
lips. 

Hast  thou  gazed  on  a  beautiful  landscape,  by  the 
gray  light  of  morning^s  early  hour,  with  the  dew- 
drops  lying  still  and  cold  on  every  grassy  plat  and 
graceful  flower,  the  fresh  and  gentle  morning  breeze 
shaking  down  the  tears  of  night  from  the  topmost 
bonghs  of  the  forest,  which   is  filled  with  faint 
music  by  wakened  bird  and  rippling  stream,  the 
small  pearly  clouds  above  you  tinged  with  a  soft 
rose-hoe,  by  the  light  of  the  coming  sun,  yet  in- 
visible behind  the  lofty  mountain  or  thick  wood, — 
then,  as  the  broad  disk  rose  above  the  blue  hori- 
zon, and  the  bright  rays  fell  first  few  and  slant- 
ingly, then  streamed  in  a  flood  of  radiance,  hast 
thoo  marked  the  sudden  kindling  into  glorious  life 
aod  beauty  that  spreads  around?  The  pure  pale 
pearls  which  strewed  the  earth,  and  hung  on  every 
velvet  petal,  are  changed  to  gems  of  every  hue : 
the  brilliant  diamond,  the  rosy  ruby,  the  bright 
emerald,  the  beryKs  blaze  and  the  topaz*  golden 
light  all  are  there.     The  old  wood  rings  with  gash- 
ing music,  the  streamlets  dance  in  light,  the  breeze 
is  fresher,  and  the  flowers  nod  their  jewelled  beads. 
All  is  light  and  life  and  joy !  Such  is  the  dawn  of 
love  in  a  young   unwritten   heart.     Thus  do  its 
sleeping  emotions  kindle  and  blush  into  being  and 
beauty.     Oh !  beautiful  is  nature,  and  love !  But 
look  a  little  longer.     The  sun's  beams  have  grown 
fierce,  as  he  climbs  the  azure  vault ;  the  earth  is 
stripped  of  its  gorgeous  gems,  the  thirsty  flowers 
sicken  beneath  that  warm  glance  and  droop,  the 
silent  birds  have  sought  the  deep  shade  of  the  still 
forest,  and  the  streams  flow  in  their  heated  chan- 
nels : — so  pass,  in  after  years,  the  rainbow  tints  and 
dewy  freshness  from   the  garden   of  the   heart. 
The  morning  hour  of  life  and  natore  quickly  passes 
away  and  is  succeeded  by  the  fervid  noontide  of 
passion  and  the  world^s  breath. 


to  persuade  Alicia  to  come  to  the  city ;  she  pre- 
ferred her  own  sweet  musings  and  pleasures  to  the 
gayety  of  the  fashionable  world.  Alphonso  had 
promised  to  come  oflen  to  L.,  and  their  letters 
would  serve  to  beguile  the  hours  of  separation. 
As  they  approached  the  city,  all  Frederick's  anima- 
tion vanished,  fur  his  treatment  before  he  lefl  rush- 
ed over  his  mind.  '*  How  will  I  be  received," 
thought  he.  "  Will  Gertrude  still  be  cold  and 
sarcastic?"  They  arrived  about  noon,  and  the 
evening  hour  found  him  at  the  stately  mansion  of 
Gertrude  Singleton.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room ;  the  soft  carpet  gave  back  no  an- 
swering sound  to  his  footstep,  and  he  stood  unob- 
served within  the  door,  like  one  in  a  trance,  fear- 
ing to  move,  lest  the  vision  before  him  should 
vanish. 

Beside  himself,  that  spacious  room  had  but  one 
occupant.     A  cheerful  fire  was  blazing  on  the  mar- 
ble hearth.     The  heavy  satin  folds  of  the  crimson 
curtains  were  closely  drawn,  and  the  soft  light  of  a 
shaded  lamp  shed  its  moon-like  radiance  on  a  young 
and  lovely  girl,  who  was  gracefully  reclining  on  a 
lounge.     Her  beautiful  silken  hair  fell  around  her 
face  and  neck  in  rich  dark  curls,  rendering  still 
purer  the  snowy  Mrhiteness  of  her  broad  brow. 
All  unconfined  it  flowed,  not  even  a  comb,  or  jew- 
elled arrow   kept  back  the  encroaching  ringlets, 
from  the  glowing  cheek  on  which  the  dark  fringes 
of  her  sofl  eyelids  rested.     The  stillness  of  her 
slight  and  graceful  form  indicated  perfect  repose, 
and  Frederick  gazed  on  this  scene  with  a  delight 
he  would   willingly  have  prolonged.     But  what 
must  he  do  t  'Twas  an  awkward  dilemma.    Were 
he  a  favored  lover,  how  soon  might  that  beautiful 
slumber  be  broken,  by  a  sofl  kiss  pressed  on  the 
pearly  brow,  or  coral  lip,  but  alas!  this  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  by  the  hapless  adorer  who  gazed 
on  her.     Still  something  roust  be  done.     The  ser- 
vant had  lefl  the  door  slightly  ajar ; — Frederick 
closed  it,  with  less  gentleness  than  generally  cha* 
racterized  his  movements.      The   fair  dreamer 
opened  her  eyes,  and  started  up,  on  seeing  the 
6gure  of  a  gentleman. 

**  Were  you  personating  the  angel  of  sleep?  I 
would  the  guardian  of  my  slumbers  might  ever 
assume  so  fair  a  semblance,  as  that  I  have  just 
beheld,"  said  Frederick,  advancing  towards  her. 
In  the  sarprise  of  thus  suddenly  meeting  him  after 
so  long  an  absence,  Gertrude  forgot  her  assumed 
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coldDess,  for  she  really  esteemed  him,  and  her 
bright  eyes  sparkled  as  she  cordially  extended  her 
delicate  band  to  the  delighted  Frederick. 

**  A  glad  welcome  to  our  gay  city,  Mr.  Liring- 
stoD ;  I  began  to  fear  yoa  were  so  charmed  with 
the  poetry  of  the  country,  that  all  our  entice- 
ments, and  they  are  not  a  few,  we  think,  would 
fail  to  win  you  back,'*  said  she,  in  her  soft  musical 
Toice.  How  the  kindness  of  those  sweet  tones 
thrilled  Frederick's  heart ! 

'*  The  happiness  I  now  experience  is  far  more 
than  I  anticipated  ;  so  I  can  regret  nothing  I  have 
lefl,  and  your  memory,  at  least.  Miss  Singleton, 
must  reproach  you  with  treachery,  if  you  find  cause 
to  accuse  me  of  insensibility  to  some  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  M." 

Gertrude  blushed  as  she  answered, "  I  do  not 
accuse  you  of  insensibility,  far  from  it,— but,  you 
know,  you  are  so  enamored  of  Nature,  that  I 
might  well  think  the  charms  of  her  sister,  Art,  who 
chiefly  reigns  with  us,  had  been  forgotten,  or  un- 
cared  for,  in  her  presence." 

"  I  certainly  prefer  Nature  to  Art,  even  if  she 
be  sometimes  rude  ;  but  I  do  not  despair  of  find- 
ing her  here  with  Art  as  a  handmaid  by  her  side." 

"  I  rather  think  the  handmaid  would  soon  be  mis- 
tress, and  poor  Nature  weeping  at  the  mockery 
she  met." 

"  Alas !  'tis  too  true  ;  but,  could  you  stand,  as  I 
have  lately  done,  on  the  shore  of  a  lovely  lake, 
with  its  gentle  waves  heaving  beneath  the  moon- 
beams, like  the  pulses  of  an  ardent  heart  beneath 
the  glances  of  beloved  eyes,  and  the  silent,  solemn 
spell  of  beautiful,  glorious  night  around  you,  or  on 
the  lone  mountain-top,  with  the  world  beneath  you 
and  the  mysterious  heavens  above,  whilst  your 
thoughts  soared  far  away  to  the  watching  stars, 
and  your  spirit  roamed  the  illimitable  space,  ask- 
ing of  the  wonders  of  unknown  worlds, — Oh !  how 
tasteless  and  tame  would  the  excitement  of  the  fes- 
tive hall  and  fashionable  world  appear !  How  would 
the  veil,  which  is  so  carefully  drawn  over  the  heart, 
be  cast  aside,  and  all  its  pure,  holy  and  true  feel- 
ings be  awakened  and  revealed  by  the  magic  power 
of  Natnre's  talismans,  beauty,  peace  and  truth ! 
Alone  with  Nature,  the  heart,  and  God,  how  would 
the  tinsel  and  mockery  of  this  life  among  men  fall 
from  our  spirits,  leaving  us  free  and  blest !" 

As  he  dwelt,  with  eloquent  words,  on  the  bliss  of 
nature,  truth  and  purity,  Gertrude  listened  to  his 
low  earnest  tones,  and  marked  the  impassioned 
feeling  which  beamed  over  his  beautiful  counte- 
nance, and  the  soul  which  lighted  his  dark  blue 
eyes,  and  her  heart  trembled  with  responsive  emo- 
tion. Their  eyes  met,  and  as  she  cast  hers  down, 
whilst  a  deep  blush  mantled  face  and  brow,  how 
felt  the  lover  ?  He  had  seen  her  in  the  full  blaze 
of  beauty  in  festire  halls,  in  her  simple  white  dress 
midst  her  birds  and  flowers,  in  the  beautiful  qtiie- 
tude  of  innocent  repose  a  few  moments  before ; 


but  never  had  she  appeared  so  lovely  as  now,  when 
he  gazed  on  that  dewy  eye  and  glowing  cheek,  and 
read  in  those  the  expression  of  a  soul  stirred  by 
pure  and  ennobling  feelings,  which  his  words  bad 
awakened.  Twas  a  moment  fraught  with  bliss, 
as  he  sat  silently  regarding  her.  His  chair  was 
drawn  close  (o  her  seat ;  the  feelings  of  ardeot 
affection,  which  had  so  long  been  pent  up  in  his 
heart,  were  trembling  on  his  lips. 

At  this  moment,  the  door  opened,  and  Charles  i 
Marchmont  entered.  He  was  one  of  the  clique*, 
which  had  conspired  against  Frederick.  At  first,  be 
did  it  only  to  gratify  his  mocking  spirit,  bnt  utterly 
heartless,  reckless  and  dissipated,  he  felt  Frede- 
rick's conduct  a  rebuke,  and  readily  joined  in  die 
persecution  against  him :  bat  prond,  jealous  and 
sensitive,  as  he  saw  his  power  despised,  his  eon* 
pany  shunned,  and,  above  all,  the  pleasure  Gertrude 
took  in  Frederick's  society,  hatred  and  jealonsy 
began  to  exert  their  influence  over  his  mind,  and 
he  lef\  no  means  untried  to  render  Frederick  ridicu- 
lous and  unworthy,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  Ger- 
trude. Yet  his  guarded  words  and  seeming  cour- 
tesy gave  Frederick  no  opportanity  for  resentment 
A  gilded  serpent,  which  lurked  among  roses,  was 
Charles  Marchmont.  Frederick's  earnest  niAnner, 
and  Gertrude's  embarrassment  as  he  entered,  caatrht 
his  quick  eye,  and,  as  he  made  his  graceful  saluta- 
tion, he  said, 

"  I  fear  1  am  de  tropy  yon  are  certainly  nncb 
engaged  with  some  very  absorbing  subject,— will 
you  let  me  be  a  sharer  1"  and  he  seated  himself  by 
Gertrude.  "  Come,  Mr.  Living-ston,  proceed,— bot 
first  tell  me  what  it  is  about,  if  yon  can.  Miss  Sio- 
gleton." 

•*  Mr.  Livingston  was  describing  some  besuliful 
scenes  he  has  lately  witnessed.'* 

**  Ah  !  romancing  1  if  thon  art  in  that  mood,  *  fair 
ladye,'  I  must  say  adieu.  I  cannot  wsge  surh 
a  war  with  our  poetical  friend ;  even  yoor  pitil«« 
eyes  would  weep  to  see  my  total  discomfitore.  I 
left  the  sprightly  Leston  a  moment  since,  111  hie 
again  to  her  gay  circle,"  and  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Pray,  be  seated,  Mr.  Marchmont,"  said  Oer- 
trade,  much  disconcerted,  for  she  was  not  free 
from  that  false  shame,  which  so  many  experienf* 
when  found  expressing,  or  encouraging  sentiments 
loo  refined  and  exalted  to  pass  cnrrent  with  the 
mass.  She  knew  the  power  of  Charles'  mockery, 
and  his  influence  with  their  clique,  and  dreaded 
the  expose  he  would  make  of  her  participation  in 
the  "poetical  Frederick's  romance."  Besides, 
Marchmont  was  a  lover,  and  she  wished  to  pie- 
serve  her  power  over  him,  so  she  yielded  to  a 
slavish  fear  and  stooped  to  conciliate  one  she,  ia 
truth,  despised.  Her  knowledge  of  Frederick » 
nobleness,  and  the  ntter  heartlessness  of  the  opi- 
nions his  enemies  advocated,  sbonld  have  renderw 
her  superior  to  these  ftars,  bot  such  was  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  sentiment  with  those  with  whom 
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abe  SMociatod.  Eicettively  food  of  admiratioD, 
Gertrude  bad  oot  the  moral  courage  to  be  aincere — 
bat,  mouldiog  her  manners  and  eipreaaione  to  please 
ill,  and  to  secure  Uiat  worahip  her  channa  called 
fortb,  she  insensibly  suffered  beartlessness  of  de- 
meanor and  haughty  seif-relianoe  to  usurp  the 
place  of  that  dignified  and  graceful  sincerity,  and 
that  cordial  trust  which  prove  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  female  character.  Hearing  only  sneers  at 
depth  of  feeling  and  elevation  of  thought,  she  had 
letroed  to  curl  that  beauteous  lip  in  scorn,  and,  in 
place  of  the  gentle  response  of  earnest,  fervent 
feeUog,  was  heard  the  mocking  taunt  and  bitter 
retort. 

Alas !  that  the  bitterness  and  callouaness  of  the 
world-hardened  heart  should  be  assumed  by  youth, 
iaoiabiog  the  high  dreams,  the  glowing  hopes,  and 
pare  aspirations,  which  only  stir  the  heart  at  that 
lime,  when  the  darker  truths  of  life  are  shut  out 
by  the  golden  curtains  of  youth  and  hope !  With- 
ered be  the  band,  that  places  the  mask  of  hypoc- 
risy over  the  soul !  Oh !  could  those  unthinking 
ones,  who  teach  their  lips  the  sneer,  and  their 
tongues  the  taunt,  who  crush  generous  impulses 
and  ennobling  thoughts,  feel  then  the  bitterness  of 
spirit  that  falls  on  the  heartless  or  soul- wrung 
rotary  of  the  world ;  could  they  know  how,  in  after 
years,  those  dreams,  hopes,  aspirations  and  feel* 
iogs,  one  by  one,  pass  away,  leaving  the  heart  des- 
titate,  in  a  sluggish  calm;  could  they  see  the 
flames,  that  mount  so  high  in  youth's  morning, 
all  quenched  and  dead,  and  but  tbe  bitter  ashes  of 
repeated  disappointment  scattered  around,  Oh ! 
would  they  not  cherish,  as  priceless,  sincerity, 
kindness  and  freshness  of  feeling  ?  'Tis  a  mourn- 
All  truth ;  as  well  may  we  restore  the  golden  dust, 
bruafaed  from  the  wings  of  the  butterfly,  as  replace 
tbem,  onee  crushed,  or  banished,  in  the  heart. 

Tbe  evening  wore  on,  but  brought  to  Frederick 
no  more  such  hours  of  bliss  as  the  last ;  Gertrude 
was  again  the  cold  sneerer  at  truth  and  feeling,  and 
with  a  sickened  heart  Frederick  b^e  them  adieu. 
He  almost  renounced  Gertrude  that  night,  deem- 
ing her  the  artful  coquette  he  so  often  heird  her 
named.  But  there  was  a  nameless  fascination 
about  this  beautiful  girl.  In  their  next  interview, 
she  was  all  gentleness  and  kindneas,  again  the 
bigb-Boaled,  feeling  woman.  Frederick  forgot  his 
anguish  and  resolutions,  and  was  once  more  tbe 
deroted  lover.  Yet  Gertrude  was  not  a  coquette 
designedly,  though  she  culpably  yielded  to  the  tran- 
sient emotions  which  her  desire  to  please  called 
furth.  The  acknowledged  belle  of  the  circle  in 
vhich  she  moved,  winning  all  hearts  by  her  fasci- 
nating manners,  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
she  never  thought  of  the  wounds  her  levity  in- 
flicted on  the  sensitive  spirits  of  those  who  best 
loved  her.  When  made  aware  of  her  transgres- 
sion, how  sweetly  would  she  make  amends,  and  all 
was  forgiven  and  forgotten,  till  tbe  frequent  recur- 


rence of  these  momentary  unkindnesses  at  length 
compelled  her  friends  to  believe  her,  if  not  heart- 
less, at  least  very  unmindful  of  her  duties  to  thero, 
and  her  graceful  petitions  for  pardon  were  ascribed 
to  policy. 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light.*' 

Though  80  uniformly  quiet,  even  to  sadness,  and 
shrinking,  Mary  Middleton  possessed  a  strength  and 
elevation  of  character  of  which  few  were  aware ; — 
but  truthfulness  was  its  chief  charm.  Early 
made  acquainted  with  sorrow,  she  looked  on  the 
world  with  the  eyes  of  a  Christian,  and  saw  noth- 
ing in  its  allurements  to  repay  its  votaries  for  the 
sacrifices  of  principles  and  peace  they  made. 

Gifted  with  an  excellent  mind,  which  a  fond 
father^s  care  had  highly  cultivated,  and  endowed 
with  some  rare  gifts,  she  passed  quietly  along,  at- 
taching to  her  all  who  came  within  her  sphere. 

In  person,  she  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  Ger- 
trude— tall  and  dignified,  with  a  profusion  of  gol- 
den curls  shading  a  face  sweet  in  its  every  feature 
and  expression.  Her  complexion  was  the  purest 
blonde,  and  the  blush  on  her  cheek  was  delicate  as 
the  '*  reflected  hue  of  the  rose,**  or  the  tinge  on 
the  carmine  lip  of  the  sea-shell.  Such  was  the 
friend  of  the  fashionable,  brilliant,  volatile  Gertrude 
Singleton. 

Frederick  and  Mary  were  also  friends.  There 
were  many  congenial  traits  between  them,  and  to 
her  he  unfolded  all  his  hopes  and  fears  of  Gertrude. 
Mary  had  often  noticed  her  kindness  to  him  in  pri- 
vate, and  her  coldness  in  public  when  the  eyes  of 
any  of  the  clique  were  on  them ;  and  more  than 
once  had  she  expostulated  with  Gertrude  on  the 
cruelty  and  hypocrisy  of  such  conduct,  and  again 
and  again  did  the  heedless  girl  admit  the  fault  and 
promise  amendment. 

One  evening  they  sat  together  in  Gertrude^s 
room,  and  Mary  had  been  striving  to  convince  her 
how  wrong  she  was ;  but  to  all  arguments  she  an- 
swered— 

'*  Well,  Mary,  he  ought  not  to  lay  himself  so 
open  to  satire ;  he  is  as  artless  as  a  school-girl,  or 
yourself,  or  he  would  see  how  Charles  Marchmont 
and  Frank  Harcourt,  and  the  other  young  men 
amuse  themselves  at  his  expense.'* 

*'  He  knows  it  Gertrude,  but  is  nobly  indifferent 
to  tbe  opinions  of  those  he  cannot  esteem,  and 
deems  you  so  too ;  therefore  is  your  conduct  inex- 
plicable.*' 

**  Well,  he  must  not  expect  me  to  follow,  or  en- 
courage him  in  his  flights  and  rhapsodies.  I  do  like 
Frederick  Livingston,  but — I  like  others  too,  and 
if  be  chooses  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  help  it,**  was  the  pettish  rejoinder. 

*'  Is  it  then  ridiculous  to  be  sincere  and  pure  ? 
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Oh !  Gertrude,  beware  what  yoa  do ;  1  fear  yoa  I 
will  wilfully  estrange  a  noble  heart — and  you  can 
help  casting  on  him  that  ridicnle  which  alone  he 
feels,  and  deeply.  I  mean  that  which  proceeds 
from  your  own  lips.  You  are  generally  the  first 
to  cast  back  the  sneer, — he  loves  you  Gertrude, 
and  this  should  deter  a  kind  heart  from  inflicting 
needless  pain ;  if  you  cannot  esteem  and  loTe  him, 
discourage  him  at  once,  do  not  induce  hopes  which 
you  destroy  the  next  hour.  'Tis  cruelty,  Gertrude, 
and,  at  least,  my  friend,  be  true  to  your  own  heart.'* 

Gertrude  was  moved  and  troubled, — but,  in  a 
moment,  she  said,  "  Well,  Mary,  I  promise  to  be 
so  good  hereafter,  so  now  don't  lecture  me  any 
more.  Let  us  begin  our  toilette,  His  past  eight, 
and  our  guests  will  soon  be  here  ;*'  and  she  threw 
her  graceful  arras  round  Mary  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  her  delicate  cheek. 

There  was  a  small  party  at  Gertrude's  that  even- 
ing, and  she  kept  her  promise,  even  though  the 
jealous  eye  of  the  mocking  Marchmont  watched 
her ;  but  when  her  bead  pressed  her  pillow,  the 
remembrance  of  Frederick's  countenance,  radiant 
with  happiness  when  he  bade  her  adieu,  repaid 
her  for  her  forbearance  and  kindness.  But,  alas  ! 
for  Frederick,  Mary  was  not  always  with  Gertrude, 
and  again  and  again  did  be  suffer  from  the  un- 
kindness  of  her  he  loved  with  entire  devotion. 


*'  Oh !  that  there  should  be 
Things,  which  we  love  with  such  deep  tenderness, 
But,  through  that  love,  to  learn  how  much  of  wo 
Dwells  in  one  hour  like  this  T' 

^was  the  sunset  hour  of  a  calm  bright  day  in 
the  "  month  of  flowers,'*  and  those  sweet  visitants 
of  a  season  were  filling  with  fragrance  the  mild 
breeze,  which  came  through  an  open  window  of 
Frederick's  home  in  L.  On  a  couch  beside  it  lay 
Alphonso  Graham ;  Alicia  sat  by  him,  holding  his 
emaciated  hand,  and  gazing,  with  tearful  eyes,  on 
his  burning  cheek. 

He  was  dying  of  consumption,  brought  on  by 
his  indefatigable  exertions.  When  he  at  last  gave 
up  hope,  he  yielded  to  Frederick's  earnest  solicita- 
tions, and  removed  to  L.  with  his  mother.  His 
friend  thought  the  pure  air  and  Alicia's  soothing 
attentions  and  love  would  benefit  him,  but  Alphonso 
knew  he  came  to  die. 

But  Alicia  dreamed  not  of  death ;  as  the  cool 
breeze  lifted  the  dark  curls  from  his  fevered  tem- 
ples, and  gave  a  momentary  freshness  to  his  lan- 
guid countenance,  she  felt  hope  springing  up  in  her 
heart.  Alas !  that  kindling  up  of  life  was  like  the 
glorious  hues  spread  on  the  clouds,  Alphonso  lay 
silently  watching — soon,  soon  to  pass  silently  away. 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  as  he  gazed  on  them 

and  the  curling  waters  of  the  lake.     How  often 

had  he  skimmed  its  waves,  with  the  dear  one  at 

his  side ;  how  often  watched  the  sun  sink  behind 

*   ^  distant  range  of  moantains,  bat  these  joys 


were  all  with  the  past.  He  must  leave  the  earth, 
80  filled  with  love  and  beauty,  and  lie  down  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  the  narrow  grave.  But 
Alphonso  was  a  christian,  and,  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  saw  heaven's  bright  portals  opening  beyoid. 

He  turned  from  the  beantifol  scene,  and,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  said,  ^  Alicia,  my  own  love,  Hia  a 
month  this  evening  to  our  bridal — ^how  have  I 
longed  for  its  approach ;  with  what  blissful  thoughts 
has  its  anticipation  filled  my  heart!  bat  I  feel 
that  long  ere  that  wished  for  morning  dawns,  my 
spirit  will  be  in  the  home  of  the  blest — ^I  trust  yoo 
are  prepared  to  resign  toe — ^had  it  pleased  God  to 
spare  my  life,  I  feel  many  years  of  happiness  were 
in  store  for  us,  but,  oh !  may  He  enaUe  us  to  say, 
*  Thy  will  be  done.' " 

'*  Resign  yon  Alphonso !  Oh,  you  will  not,  yon 
must  not  die !"  and  she  threw  her  arms  ronod  him 
and  wept  passionately. 

**  It  is  a  bitter  struggle  to  leave  you,  my  Alicia— 
but  learn  subjection  to  God's  will.  Alicia,  let  me 
not  die  without  the  hope  of  meeting  yon  in  a  better 
world.  Look  up,  Alicia— do  you  see  thatbeaoti- 
ful  star?  how  calmly  it  shines  over  the  clouds 
through  which  it  has  struggled  !  It  is  the  type  of 
a  spirit  that  rises  superior  over  the  dark  cloads  of 
life.  Oh !  you  know  not  the  strength  of  a  heart 
that  rests  on  God."  He  took  from  his  pillow  a 
small  Bible.— *<  This  is  Alphonso's  last  gift  to  his 
Alicia,  promise  to  read  and  follow  its  precepts,  it 
will  guide  you  to  my  home  when  I  leave  yoo." 

In  an  agony  of  tears  the  almost  inaudible  pro- 
mise was  given. 

Long  did  the  dying  lover  strive  to  soothe,  with 
the  inspired  promises,  the  breaking  heart  of  her  he 
loved.  In  two  days  more,  the  cold  earth  was 
heaped  over  all  that  remained  of  the  giAed  and 
beloved  Alphonso  Graham.  His  desolate  mother 
did  not  long  survive  her  son.  Many  were  the  les- 
sons of  resignation  she  gave  the  mourning  Alicia; 
but  that  proud  heart  needed  other  afflictions,  ei« 
it  was  humbled.  Refusing  all  comfort,  she  gave 
herself  up  to  the  wildest  grief,  which  was  socoeeded 
by  an  apathy  from  which  nothing  could  arouse  her. 
Frederick  removed  her  from  L.,  now  so  fraoght 
with  painful  memories ;  but  vain  were  all  endea- 
vors to  restore  to  her  the  least  cheerfulness,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  Frederick  returned  to  M.,  hoping 
that  time  would  bring  a  cure,  for  that  grief,  which 
even  his  love  and  attentions  could  not  alleviate. 

Shrouded  in  the  deepest  mourning,  Alicia  seclo- 
ded  herself  from  her  most  intimate  friends,  aod 
dwelt  alone  with  her  sorrow. 


"  I  would  bind  my  heart  at  soon. 

To  the  fickle  wind  or  changing  moon." 

Gertrude  Singleton  and  Charles  Marchmont  lat 
together  in  her  drawing  room.  His  usual  light  man- 
ner was  earnest,  and  his  voice  soft  and  low,  as  oe 
said—"  Tears  ago  there  was  an  ardent  boy,  «ho 
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eberisbed  a  dream  of  beauty  and  delight.  Through 
tbe  many  changing  aeenea  and  years  of  yoath  and 
Boobood  was  the  realization  of  that  vision  sooghl; 
many  were  the  soft  and  bright  eyes  to  which  he 
turned,  hoping  to  find  it  there,  and  many  the  gentle 
beartfl  he  sought.  Would  you  know  the  dream  1 
Tvu  of  a  being  gloriously  beautiful,  and  she  was 
kiod  and  trae  to  him,  and  their  hearts  were  bound 
in  ooe.  You  behold  the  youthful  dreamer  before 
you.  Yon  are  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
that  dream.  Oh !  Gertrude,  will  you  also  be  to 
me  the  kind  and  true  in  heart  ?"  and  he  gased  ear- 
Destly  into  tbe  beautiful  face  of  the  listener  as  he 
belt  before  her. 

"Rise,  Mr.  Marchmont;  I  am  no  dirinity  to 
bow  the  knee  before,  and  least  of  all,  xo  one  who 
bears  a  heart  that  can  so  soon  forget,''  was  tbe 
cold  reply. 

Marchmont  gaxed  on  her  with  surprise — ^he  had 
not  expected  so  calm  a  repulse,  but,  in  a  moment, 
be  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  said — 

''i  heart  that  can  so  soon  forget !  What  mean 
yoa,  Miss  Singleton  V 

**Tbat  your  enthusiastic  rhapsody  were  better 
addrened  to  Emma  Leston,  whom  you  worshipped 
a  few  months  since,  or  one  of  the  many  others  who 
bare  heard  your  changeless  yows." 

"  Ah !  Gertrude" 

*'  Miss  Singleton,  if  you  please." 

"Well-^Miss  Singleton,  could  you  read  my 
beart,  these  taunts  would  all  be  hushed  !  'Tis  true 
1  bare  bowed  at  many  shrines,  but  you  only  have 

I  lOTCd." 

"  If  you  have  not  loved  them,  you  are  still  more 
heartless  than  ever  I  deemed  you,  and  to  the  next 
new  face,  thus  will  you  paint  your  love  to  me." 

**  And  is  this  the  reward  of  all  my  love,  my  de- 
votion to  you,  the  end  of  all  my  fond  hopes  V^ 

"It  is." 

Gracefully,  but  with  frigid  coldness,  Gertrude 
retorned  his  parting  salutation,  and,  with  a  hurried 
step  and  flushed  ebeek,  Marchmont  reached  his 
home.  Throwing  himself  on  a  sofa  in  tbe  drawing- 
room,  the  various  feelings  which  agitated  his  breast 
chased  each  other  in  quick  succession  over  his 
baodsome  face;  surprise,  indignation,  and  disap- 
pointment were  pictured  there,  and  dark  suspicion 
was  bosy  at  bis  heart,  and  threw  her  gloom  across 
bis  brow.  A  few  moments  after,  his  sister  entered ; 
be  had  heard  her  bid  adieu  to  some  gentleman  at 
the  door,  and  asked, 

"  Who  was  your  escort,  Annie  V 

"Mr.  Livingston." 

"  Livingston  ! — ^Pray  when  did  he  begin  to  be- 
slow  such  favors  on  you  ]" 

"  He  met  me  in  a  scene  of  danger,  half  dead 
with  fright.  As  I  crossed  P.  street,  two  men  be- 
gan fighting,  the  crowd  which  gathered  round 
hemmed  me  in,  and  I  could  not  extricate  myself. 
Hr.  Livingston  passed  at  Uie  moment  and  offered 


me  his  escort  to  see  me  safely  home.  He  must 
be  a  noble  young  man,  Charles,  in  spite  of  all  we 
hear  of  him." 

'*  Curses  on  him,  corses  on  him,"  mattered  her 
brother  fiercely  and  left  the  bouse.  Annie  had, 
unconsciously,  touched  a  jarring  chord.  "  Yes,  I 
see  it  all,  he  has  told  Gertrude  Singleton  of  some 
of  my  foolish  boasts  of  my  conquests  of  Emma 
Leston  and  others — but,  ourse  him,  he  shall  not 
escape  my  vengeance,  the  soil  hypocrite.  A  month 
ago  she  would  have  been  mine — hot" 

" '  But'  what  are  you  raving  and  racing  about, 
at  this  rate,  in  the  open  street  1"  said  the  voice  of 
Frank  Ilarcourt  by  his  side. 

"  Why — enough — I  told  jrou  I  should  see  Ger- 
trude this  morning,  and,  instead  of  a  gracious  ac- 
ceptance, I  have  met  a  haughty  refusal— ^nd,  to 
me, 'tis  plainly  the  work  of  Frederick  Livingston." 

"  Has  Miss  Singleton,  or  any  other,  intimated 
this  to  yon  1" 

"  No,  nor  need  they.  Who  else  could,  or  would 
dare  ? — and  he  shall  find  be  cannot  cross  my  path 
with  impunity." 

*'  Be  not  over  hasty,  Marchmont ;  I  know  he  is 
an  effeminate  canter,  but  scarce  think  he'd  yenture 
so  far  as  this." 

"  What !  do  you  advocate  any — ^but  see,  yonder 
be  comes."  As  the  unconscious  Frederick  ap- 
proached, Marchmont  lifted  his  hat,  and  with  a 
smile  said,  ^'  Will  Mr.  Livingston  deign  a  word 
with  me  1" 

Frederick  stopped. 

"  I  must  return  you  my  thanks,  Mr.  Livingston, 
for  your  kind  and  honorable  mention  of  me  to 
Miss  Singleton." 

"  T  am  not  aware  of  meriting  each  thanks,  Mr. 
Marchmont." 

'*  Doubtless,  smooth  villain,"  said  Charles,  losing 
all  self-control ;  but,  did  you  not  tell  her  how 
fickle  and  false  Charles  Marchmont  was  V 

"  You  are  insulting,  Mr.  Marchmont,  and  your 
words  must  be  explained — but  I  will  ask  one  ques- 
tion,— who  was  your  informant  V 

"  No  one — but  I  know  you,  cunning  hypocrite ; 
you  have  sought  to  ingratiate  yourself  by  mi8rei>- 
resenting  my  indiscretions." 

"  I  am  not  so  intimate  with  Mr.  Marchmont,  as 
his  words  would  lead  one  to  believe  ;  ignorance 
of  most  of  his  actions  is  ray  happiness — but  you 
shall  hear  from  me  soon,"  and  he  passed  on. 


"  Oh !  deep  is  a  wounded  heart,  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong  ; 
And  full  of  death  as  a  hot  wind's  blight. 
Doth  the  ire  of  crushed  afection  light." 

A  gloomy  autumn  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  * 
the  rain  fell  heavily  on  the  withered  leaves  which 
strewed  the  earth,  and  the  large  drops  trickled 
down,  like  tears,  from  the  black  and  naked  branches 
above.    Without,  all  waa  desolation  and  woe ;  but 
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within  the  dwelling,  which  stood  amidst  this  mourn- 
fol  scene,  the  desolation  was  greater,  the  woe 
deeper,  for  their  blighting  breath  was  on  that  frail 
and  quivering  string,  the  human  heart. 

Alicia  sat  motionless,  gazing  on  an  open  letter 
she  held  tightly  in  her  hand ;  her  rich  dark  hair 
fell  in  dishevelled  masses  around  her.  But  the 
wild  mournfttlness  of  the  tearless  eyes ;  the  ago- 
nized expression  of  the  pallid  face,  told  what  a 
tempest  of  grief  had  preceded  this  death*like  calm. 
Slowly  the  pale  lips  unclosed,  as  she  said — **  I 
thought,  Alphonso,  when  you  died,  I  could  feel  no 
more-— deeply  did  I  then  drink  of  sorrow's  bitter 
cup — but  His  over  now,  it  stands  empty  by  my  side, 
I  have  drained  it  to  the  dregs,  I  shall  never  feel 
another  pang. — ^Another  task  than  idle  grief  awaits 
ine  now.*' 

The  letter  which  haid  called  forth  these  words 
was  as  follows : 

M.,  Not.  — rd  — . 
'*  My  dear  Alicia^  my  cherished  sister : — 

"  Before  these  lines  reach  you,  I  shall  be  in  eter- 
nity, and  oh !  how  dreadful  is  the  path  by  which  I 
inust  enter.  My  old  enemy,  Charles  Marchmont, 
insulted  me,  supposing  I  had  slandered  him  to  Ger- 
trude. It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  of  my  in- 
nocence. But  one  thing  remained  for  me  to  do, 
in  this  land  which  holds  that  most  horrible  code  of 
honor,  a  sacred  thing.  I,  a  duellist ! — it  cannot 
be — but,  yes,  I  have  challenged  him,  and  in  one 
hour  we  meet ;  but  God  is  my  witness,  there  is 
no  thought  of  murder  in  my  soul,  my  heart  goes 
not  with  my  hand.  I  feel — I  shall  feel.  I  must 
leave  you,  my  sister,  and — Gertrude — Oh !  Alicia 
this  thought  makes  death  more  bitter.  Oh  !  that 
I  might  look  on  thy  dear  face  once  more.  IVfy 
sister,  my  sister,  how  have  we  loved,  and  thus  I 
die  far  from  thee.  May  the  God  of  our  youth,  to 
whom  I  commend  my  soul,  watch  over  and  pre- 
serve thee.     Farewell, 

Your  fond  brother, 

Fredcrick." 
Beneath  was  written  in  a  delicate  hand; 

'*  1  was  your  brother^s  friend,  dear  Alicia,  and 
this  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  him,  with  the  request, 
that  if  he  fell,  I  would  convey  the  sad  tidings  to 
you.  That  pure  and  noble  spirit  has  indeed  taken 
its  eternal  flight,  but  let  us  not  mourn  as,  those 
without  hope.  He  avows  his  innocence  of  pur- 
pose, and  our  Heavenly  Father  is  a  God  of  mercy. 
May  He  strenfrthen  you  to  bear  this  fiery  trial. 

"  One  who  loves  you  and  feels  for  you  in  this 
deep  affliction/' 


"  Bat  thou,  though  a  reckless  mien  be  thine, 

And  thy  cup  be  crowned  with  the  fuaming  wine. 

By  the  fitful  burets  of  thy  laughter  loud— 

By  thine  eye's  quick  flash  through  its  troubled  cloud, 

I  know  thee !  it  is  but  the  wakeful  fear 

Of  a  haunted  boaom  that  brings  thee  here  !** 

It  was  winter,  and  a  dazzling  flood  of  moonlight 
lured  down  on  th#  rattling  equipages  and  busy 


groups  that  thronged  the  entrance  to  Mrs.  GeiaU'a 
brilliant  mansion  in  M.  But  the  cold,  bright  beams 
were  unheeded  by  the  gay  individuals  that  crowded 
into  the  more  genial  warmth  and  brilliaiicy  of 
those  festive  halls.  Every  thing  told  that  cares 
and  sorrows  were  to  be  awhile  forgotten  io  the 
delirious  excitement  of  pleasnra. 

A  tall  and  noble  lady  stood  leaning  on  a  harp  io 
one  of  those  elegant  rooms ;  the  dark  rich  folds 
of  her  velvet  dress  contrasted  finely  with  the  mar- 
ble whiteness  of  her  beautiful  neck  and  anna.  Of 
the  same  pure  hue  were  cheek  and  brow,  for,  thoagh 
over  the  former  the  '*  eloquent  blood"  wandered 
often,  bright  and  free,  'twas  nsuaUy  pale  as  now. 
Her  glossy  ebon  hair  was  simply  arranged,  and 
surmounted  by  a  tiara  of  diamonds.  No  eloster- 
ing  curls,  nor  festooned  braids,  concealed  the  classic 
proportions  of  her  small  head,  or  hid  the  lofty  and 
spacious  brow.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  intensely 
black,  and  the  expression  of  an  indomitable  spirit 
lighted  their  depths.  The  beautiful  roooth  was 
perfect  in  repose,  yet  when  smiles  there  leapt  to 
birth,  you  were  startled  by  its  witchery.  As  she 
stood,  almost  motionless,  she  resembled  aomebeao- 
tiful  statue  from  the  studio  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles, 
but,  when  she  spoke  or  smiled,  this  vision  van- 
ished, and  a  living  Venus  breathed  and  glowed 
before  you. 

She  was  the  embodiment  of  perfect  beaoty,  and 
so  thought  the  admiring  circle  who  gaaed  upon  her. 

'*  I  wonder  why  Beatrice  Merlin  always  wears 
those  dark  velvets — their  richness  is  certainly  moat 
becoming — but  I  long  to  see  her  in  the  light  dra- 
pery, so  much  loved  by  our  southern  maidens,  and 
watch  her  majestic  figure  floating  throogh  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,**  said  Gertrtide  Singleton  to  a 
gentleman,  on  whose  arm  she  leaned. 

'*  Beatrice  Merlin  dance  1— -why — would  yoo  pot 
Juno  in  the  garb  and  attitude  of  a  sylph  1  Might 
we  not  ask  why  the  brilliant  Miss  Singleton  aiwaya 
chooses  spotless  white  for  her  attire  !** 

The  rich  bloom  fiided  slightly  on  Gertmde's 
cheek,  as  she  gayly  replied,  ^  I  think  I  display 
great  skill  in  my  dress.  Now,  are  not  theae  while 
buds  finely  contrasted  with  my  jetty  ringlets,  and 
does  not  a  white  robe  relieve  the  bright  rose  of  my 
cheek  1 — but,  io  sooth,  sir,  you're  presumptooos  lo 
criticise  my  taste,  and  I  will  not  permit  aucb  liber- 
ties," and,  with  a  well-feigned  frown,  she  aoeepted 
the  arm  of  another  and  walked  away. 

Since  the  death  of  Frederick,  Gertrude  had  not 
appeared  in  her  former  gay  attire,  and  moch  of  her 
heartless  manners  had  gradually  disappeared.  But 
these  changes  were  attributed  to  the  caprice  of 
taste  and  love  of  novelty. 

Frederick's  name  was  seldom  mentioned,  in  the 
gay  circle  of  which  he  was  the  ornaroeot.  ^  ss 
it  that  "he  lay  forgotten  in  his  early  sbmod^** 
Not  so,  not  so,  there  were  hearts  that  ever  had  his 
memory  enshrined  within  them;  hearts  in  tbat 
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gay  crowd,  which  were  ever  haunted  by  bis  low 
tones  and  gentle  mien ;  hearts  that  remembered 
him  with  anguish  and  remorse,  and  of  these  were 
Gertnide^s  and  Marchmont's.  Yet  none  but  Mary 
knew  how  the  former  loved  him  and  mourned  over 
her  cruel  folly  to  him. 

The  rich  tones  of  the  harp,  accompanied  by  a 
Toice  of  surpassing  power  and  sweetness,  vibrated 
through  those  crowded  rooms,  stilling,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  noisy  laugh  and  jest.  It  was  the  skill 
and  Tuice  of  the  beautiful  Beatrice  that  thus  en- 
chained them.  The  rapt  expression  of  St.  Cecilia 
was  depicted  on  her  face ;  the  soul-lit  eyes  were 
raised,  and  she  seemed  borne  away  by  the  music, 
onconseioos  of  all  around,  as  she  sang,  with  deepest 
feeling,  Byron's  beautiful  song,  *' There's  not  a 
joy  the  world  can  give,  like  that  it  takes  away,'^  &c. 
There  was  a  deep  silence  for  some  moments  af\er 
the  chords  had  ceased  to  thrill  beneath  that  im- 
passioned touch,  and  then,  as  she  pushed  away  the 
harp  and  arose,  encomiums  were  heard  from  every 
h'p. 

**  Beautiful,  glorious  being !''  said  Charles  March- 
mont,  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  her. 
.K  fair,  blue-eyed  girl  leant  confidingly  on  his  arm, 
and,  as  he  murmured  these  words,  she  looked  up 
into  his  face.  A  change  came  over  the  bright- 
ness of  her  own,  for  her  quick  eye  caught  the  deep 
admiration  with  which  his  glance  rested  on  the 
beautiful  minstrel.  Helen  complained  of  fatigue, 
and  Charles,  after  procuring  her  a  scat,  sought  the 
side  of  Beatrice.  She  was  reclining  on  a  divan, 
sorroonded  by  a  circle,  whose  gay  spirits  were 
kept  up  by  her  brilliant  sallies.  Her  cheek  glowed, 
and  her  eye  and  wit  flashed  brighter,  as  the  piquant 
Charles  Marchmont  joined  her.  A  moment  more, 
and  they  were  brandishing  their  polished  weapons. 
Again  and  again,  did  he  writhe  beneath  her  cutting 
retorts,  and  shrink  from  the  peals  of  laughter  her 
saTcasm  provoked  against  him ;  but,  with  renewed 
vigor,  he  returned  to  the  contest,  but  to  be  van- 
quished, to  the  delight  of  those  around,  who  had 
ao  often  suffered,  in  like  manner,  from  him. 

Fascinated  by  the  powerful  charms  of  Beatrice, 
Charles  forgot  he  had  given  his  hand  to  another, 
for,  with  characteristic  fickleness,  he  had  forgotten 
the  mortification  of  Gertrude's  rejection,  in  a  new 
love.  He  sought  Helen  no  more  that  evening  and, 
as  she  left  the  room,  she  saw  him  give  his  arm  to 
Beatrice  to  lead  her  to  her  carriage. 

Beatrice's  society  had  now  become  necessary  to 
bis  happiness;  his  spirit  required  the  excitement 
ber  strange  beauty  and  brilliancy  furnished.  Day 
by  day,  did  he  seek  her,  and  each  hour  did  she 
bind  him  stronger  to  her,  by  her  almost  magic 
spells ; — ^yet  he  was  oAen  troubled  in  her  presence. 
Her  insight  into  character,  her  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  a  heart  ill  at  ease,  the  energy  and  elo- 
quence wiih  which  she  painted  the  horrors  of  an 
arenging  conscience  startled  him.    As  he  looked 


on  her  peculiar  and  searching  eye,  it  seemed  to 
rend  open  his  heart ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  stood  with 
all  his  harrowing  reflections  and  bitter  thoughts 
revealed  before  her. 

Marchmont  had  h}s  hours  of  agony  and  remorse. 
The  pale  corpse  of  the  much  wronged  Frederick, 
wrapped  in  his  winding-sheet,  as  he  had  last  seen 
him,  with  the  pallid  hue  of  death  on  that  cheel( 
where  the  warm  life-blood  had  revelled  so  freely 
bat  a  few  hours  before — the  cold,  stiff  form,  once 
so  full  of  grace  and  motion — the  bloodless  and 
silent  lips,  the  sealed  eyes,  and  Oh  !  the  grim  en- 
trance of  the  death-dealing  bullet,  on  the  fair  manly 
brow,  over  which  the  dark  brown  curls  lay  in  heavy 
masses,  all  these  came  before  him  with  fearful  dis- 
tinctness in  the  lone  midnight  hour ;  and  with  them 
ever,  of  late,  came  the  haunting  memory  of  Bea- 
trice's wild  strange  eyes.  With  steady,  unwaver- 
ing penetration,  and  cold  mockery,  they  glared 
upon  him,  till,  in  frenzy,  he  fled  from  solitude  and 
sought  boon  companions,  or  wandered  beneath  the 
eold  moonlight,  or  midst  the  tempest,  till  exhausted 
nature  brought  repose.  But  the  light  and  joy  of 
morning  drove  away  these  frightful  phantasms,  and 
he  forgot,  when  Beatrice  smiled,  the  horror  of 
those  eyes  at  the  midnight  hour.  "  It  is  because 
she  sometimes  speaks  of  the  stings  of  conscience, 
so  wildly  and  strangely,  that  these  visions  of  her 
haunt  me,"  said  he.  The  image  of  the  forsaken 
Helen  ofU*n  visited  him  with  reproaches,  and  he 
feebly  strove  to  return  to  her,  but  in  vain.  The 
morning  hours  were  often  spent  in  reading  to  Bea- 
trice, and  the  evenings  in  walks  and  rides  by  ber 
side  :  yet,  that  inexplicable  expression  of  her  eyes 
tortured  him,  and  it  was  almost  constant  now,  when 
they  were  so  often  alone. 

Once  he  read  to  her  the  tragedy  of  Manfred.    As 
he  finished  these  verses  of  the  incantation, 

**  Bj  thy  cold  heart  and  serpent  smile. 

By  thy  unfathomed  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art. 

Which  passed  for  human  thine  own  heart; 

By  thy  delight  in  other's  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, — 

I  call  upon  thee  !  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  hell ! 

**  And  on  thy  head  I  poor  the  vial, 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny  ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear  ; 

XjO  !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee  ; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together, 

Hath  the  word  been  passed— now  wither!** 

he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face.  It  was  pale,  paler 
than  ever ;  the  large  eyes  were  dilated  and  fixed  so 
wildly,  so  intensely  upon  him^  that  be  iavolunta- 
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rily  started.  Her  figure  was  bent  slightly  toward 
hira,  and  on  her  parted  lip  there  seemed  no  breath. 
The  eyes  only  seemed  to  live  and  burn  into  bis 
soul. 

**  Beatrice  V^  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  alarm, 

why  do  you  look  thus?" 

She  continued  steadfastly  to  regard  him  for  a 
ipoment,  then  a  so fl  light  returned  to  the  eyes  and 
the  lips  wreathed  into  a  smile,  as  she  said, 

"  There  is  something  in  the  power  of  inevitable 
inexorable  fate,  that  fascinates  me  strangely — my 
spirit  had  passed  into  the  words  you  read." 

"  And  I  was  the  miserable  Manfred  to  you,  I 
suppose,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

'*  Are  there  not  moments  when  you  feel  even 
Manfred^s  woe  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  deep  tone, 
and  again  the  eyes  grew  wild.  Marchmont^s  heart 
sank,  but  he  strove  to  appear  calm. 

*'  Why  that  question ;  do  I  generally  bear  the 
impress  of  a  woe* worn  wretch  V 

"  Is  not  mockery  4he  sign  of  the  presence,  rather 
than  the  absence  of  remorse  and  sorrow  ?  Is  there 
happiness  in  your  restless  eye,  and  in  the  uncon^ 
scions  sigh  that  flies  your  heart  in  your  hours  of 
wildest  mirth  ?  I  know  too  well  the  bitterness  of 
the  soul  to  be  easily  deceived,"  said  she  earnestly. 

"  And  how  did  Beatrice  Merlin  learn  this  power 
of  reading  hearts  V* 

**  By  the  sweeping  floods  of  woe,  which  have 
passed  over  my  own,  till  I  have  learned  to  control 
its  slightest  throb.  I  have  known  sorrow,  the 
bitterest  of  anguish,  but — ^not  remorse.^  She 
paused  and  changed  the  conversation.  Within  the 
next  hour,  light  words  and  unmeaning  jests  passed 
between  them. 


'*  Nature  hath  assigned 
Two  aovereign  remedies  for  human  grief ; 
Religion,  surest,  firmest,  first,  and  best. 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and  to  the  wounded  balm, 
And  strenuous  action  next." 

Charles  became  more  and  more  the  slave  of 
Beatrice  ;  his  studies  were  neglected,  his  compa- 
nions slighted,  and  Helen,  his  betrothed  bride,  lay 
forgotten  and  dying.  That  sweet  face  had  lost  its 
happy  light — those  bright  eyes  were  dimmed  by 
floods  of  tears,  and  the  rose  had  faded  from  that 
thin  cheek — ^yet  he  who  had  wrought  all  this  blight 
knew  not  of  her  doom.  Many  moons  had  shone 
coldly  on  the  hapless  Helen,  since  her  lover  stood 
by  her  side,  yet  she  uttered  no  complaint,  but  lay 
sinking  slowly  into  the  grave.  **  Oh  !  the  depths 
of  woe  that  lie  in  a  young  blighted  spirit !"  And 
Beatrice — a  change  had  passed  over  her  spirit  and 
radiant  beauty !  Was  it  from  love  1  Ah !  no,  never 
could  that  cold,  haughty  heart  writhe  beneath  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  love.  It  was  the  unsatisfying 
of  the  spirit  she  felt.     Her  wish  was  fulfilled,  and 


now  she  sat  in  mournful  bitterness,  with  an  aimless 

future  before  her.    She  saw  Charles  Marchmont, '  Afler  a  few  moments,  she  said,  calmly,  ^*  it  is  w«fl 


in  humility  and  grief  of  eool,  bowed  before  her-- 
suspense  had  wrought,  to  its  utmost  tensioo,  every 
chord  of  his  excitable  spirit ;  he  felt  (hat  on  her 
decision  of  his  fate  hong  happiness  or  misery. 
And  this  decision  he  had  vainly  sought ;  she  would 
not  let  him  breathe  the  love  which  was  consumiog 
him ;  again  and  again  had  she  checked  its  oot- 
pourings  on  bis  lips,  and  he  was  on  the  rack  of 
suspense. 

Beatrice  saw  it  all— she  had  turned  coldly  from 
other  conquests  she  had  not  sought,  but  she  exulted 
in  the  tortures  of  Charles.  As  her  eye  rested  on 
his  haggard,  anxious  countenance,  once  so  lit  with 
mirth  and  mockery,  his  heart  wearing  the  many 
fetters  of  love  so  lightly,  it  dilated  with  joy,  and 
the  beautiful  and  firm  lip  quivered  with  delight. 
She  no  longer  sought  the  hall  of  pleasure.  lo  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  magnificent  home  she  reTelled 
in  the  throes  of  her  victim,  and  never  did  a  dsy 
pass  without  this  fiendish  gratification,  for  Charles 
was  there  whenever  he  could  obtain  admittance. 

The  shadows  of  twilight  had  clothed  every  ob- 
ject with  its  sombre  hue,  and  Beatrice  sat  alone 
amidst  its  subdued  light,  in  her  spacious  drawing- 
room.  She  was  leaning  her  pale  cheek  oa  ber 
hand  which  rested  on  the  side  of  an  open  window 
overlooking  a  beautiful  garden. 

Was  that>pa1e,  mournful  face  and  dejected  mien 
the  same  which,  by  its  brilliancy  and  grace,  had 
fascinated  beholders  in  pleasare's  glittering  halls ! 

"  And  this  is  life,"  said  she,  bitterly,  "  that  is 
clung  to  with  such  tenacity.  What  has  it  brooght 
me,  to  whom  it  promised  so  much  in  my  youth's 
early  morn — sorrow,  despair  and  uneasiness.  Oh ! 
that  I  might  lie  down  in  the  qniet  grave  and  be  at 
rest." 

A  soft  footfall  attracted  her  attention,  and  look- 
ing round,  she  saw  a  young  girl  by  ber  side.  With 
the  gentle  sweetness  of  the  face  was  mingled  an 
expression  of  pity  not  wholly  free  from  reproof,  as, 
in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice,  she  said, 

"  Alicia  Livingston,  one  yon  have  deeply  wrong- 
ed, I  trust  innocently,  desires  to  see  yoo." 

With  a  wild  start  the  lady  gazed  on  the  speaker. 

'^  Who  are  you  ?  and  why  do  yon  address  me  by 
that  name  ?" 

**  You  have  deceived  many,  but  Mary  Middletoo 
could  never  forget  or  mistake  the  beautiful  face  of 
that  sister,  who  was  so  dear  to  her  lost  friend, 
though  it  is  so  fearfully  changed  by  evil  passions, 
from  the  innocent  loveliness  which  first  fiseinated 
my  youthful  gaze.  Your  brother,  Frederick,  bad  a 
miniature  of  you — ^look  on  it — it  was  sent,  with 
that  last  letter,  to  me,  whose  task  it  was  to  isfonn 
you  of  that  brother^s  death.'* 

•*  And  you  are  my  lost  Frederick's  friend.  Oh! 
there  is  yet  love  in  my  heart  for  you,"  and  she 
clasped  Mary  in  her  arms  and  wept,  the  first  tears 
she  had  shed  for  long  months  of  angnish  and  woe. 
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I  saw  yoQ  to-night — in  a  few  days  I  shall  leave 
this  place  forever — I  have  avenged  oay  brother*a 
destbi  and  planted  an  arrow  of  keenest  point  in  the 
quivering  heart  of  his  murderer.  My  task  on  earth 
is  done,  and  I  go  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  my 
weary  life  in  a  convent, — earth  oan  never  more 
briog  me  bliss,  or  woe.'* 

^  Say  not  so,  Alicia ;  yon  mast  look  on  a  scene 
this  night,  which,  I  trust,  will  change  the  guilt  of 
your  lieart  to  peace — but  we  most  linger  no  longer. 
Will  yoa  go  with  me  V* 

"  Whither,  and  for  what  reason  V 
"  To  a  death-bed.     I  can  tell  you  no  more  now ; 
bssten,  or  we  may  be  too  late." 

Id  a  few  moments  they  reached  a  cottage-like 
bailding,  half  hidden  with  clustering  vines.  Mary 
opened  the  latticed  gate  and  they  entered  the  house. 
The  moon  had  risen,  and  poured  a  flood  of  light 
through  an  open  window,  rendering  still  paler  the 
muble-like  features  of  a  young  girl  who  lay  on  a 
bed  beneath  it. 

''  Where  have  yoa  brought  me,  and  why  V^  said 

Alicia. 

The  dying  girl  raised  herself  eagerly,  as  she 
heard  the  words,  and  said,  *^  Oh !  then  you  are 
ioDocent,  come  close  to  me,  lady.  I  am  the  be- 
trothed of  Charles  Marchmont,  whose  love  you 
woD  irom  me,  I  thought  designedly,  and  I  hated 
70a  till  the  angel  by  your  side  taught  me  how 
Uessed  it  was  to  forgive. — Oh !  you  cannot  know 
what  it  is  to  be  loved,  and  then  to  have  all  those 
sweet  ties,  which  have  bound  your  heart,  torn  rudely 
away,  and  yoa  left  in  otter,  utter  desolation — You 
caooot  know  how  I  have  loved  and  suffered — but 
it  is  nearly  over  now, — ^you  are  more  worthy  his 
lore— bat  he  loved  me  onee — and  you  will  not  envy 
me  this,  now  that  his  heart  is  wholly  thine.  Do 
Dot  cast  him  from  yoa.  I  could  not  die  without 
telling  you  I  forgave  you — Had  I  known  your  in- 
ooceace,the  secret  should  have  slept  with  me  in  the 
grave.— Tell  Charles  I  forgive  him,  and  pray  him  to 
meet  me  in  heaven — Oh !  promise  me  to  lead  him  to 
a  throne  of  grace."  Her  voice  failed  her,  and  she 
fiftok  back :  a  moment  after  she  murmured,  "  Mary, 
farewell— I  go  to  God  and  peace.*'  The  beautiful 
features  were  fixed  in  death,  and  the  suffering  spi- 
rit of  the  wronged  Helen,  sped  to  bliss. 

"  And  I,  tooy  am  a  murderer  V^  and  with  a  shrink 
of  honor  and  despair  Aliela  sank  insensible  by  the 
P^e  corpse.  Ah !  that  cap  she  had  long  ago 
thought  emptied,  had  then  a  drop  harder  still  to 
quaff.  For  weeks  delirium  racked  that  fine  mind, 
ud  fever  wasted  that  buoyant  form.  When  at 
lut  ahe  awoke  to  reason,  Mary  stood  by  her  bed. 
The  events  of  the  last  evening  she  remembered, 
wished  over  her  mind,  and  long  did  the  miserable, 
Alicia  weep,  but  they  were  no  longer  the  burning 
drops  of  passion,  but  the  gentle  silent  tears  of  deep, 
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abiding  sorrow.  Mary  strove  to  soothe  her,  but 
she  continued  to  weep  till  exhausted  nature  sought 
repose  in  a  long,  tranquO  slumber ;  she  awoke  calm, 
but  the  deep  convulsive  sobs  which  heaved  her 
breast,  told  how  absorbing  was  the  grief  of  her 
soul. 

Mary  never  left  her,  and  in  long  hours  of  com- 
munion, she  learned  how  much  her  friend  had  suf- 
fered and  sternly  borne,  and,  in  return,  she  taught 
the  peace  of  religion  to  the  subdued  Alicia.  When, 
after  months,  she  again  trod  the  fresh  earth,  and 
looked  abroad  on  nature,  it  was  with  a  chastened 
heart  and  resigned  spirit.  The  summer  had  pass* 
ed,  and  aotumn's  glorious  hues  were  spread  over 
the  earth.  The  season  harmonized  with  her  soft- 
ened feelings;  and,  with  Mary  for  a  guide,  she 
learned  to  study,  with  profit,  the  last  gift  of  her 
loved  Alphonso.  How  long  had  it  silently  but 
vainly  appealed  to  her ! 

''  I  felt,'*  said  she  to  Mary,  '*  that  God  was  an« 
just,  and  my  affliction  unmerited,  and  I  refused  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  dying  love,  whieh 
told  me  to  seek  consolation  in  this  precious  vo- 
lume." 

Her  first  care  on  recovery  was  to  send  for  March- 
mont ;  she  told  him  all — her  name  and  her  motive 
for  winning  him,  and  well  did  she  fulfil  Helen's 
last  request  and  strive  to  lead  him  to  that  source 
of  consolation  which  she  had  found.  Helenas  death 
bad  aroused  Charles  to  a  sense  of  his  guilty  aban- 
donment. The  spell  which  had  bound  him  was 
dissolved,  and  when  Alicia  delivered  the  last  mes- 
sage of  his  affianced  bride,  he  resolved  to  meet  her 
in  a  better  world.  He  became  a  minister,  and  in 
the  far  west  labors  diligently  for  the  salvation  of 
his  devoted  flock,  and  the  wandering  sheep  of  his 
pasture. 

•  Alicia  removed  from  M.  and  Mary  saw  her  no 
more,  but  often  was  her  pious  heart  gladdened  by 
the  numerous  tidings  she  received  of  Alicia^s  acts 
of  benevolence,  from  those  she  had  blessed  by  her 
liberal  donations  and  kind  attentions.  Wherever 
distress  and  sorrow  was,  there  too  was  she  a  min- 
istering angel.  Mary  Middleton  became  the  wife  of 
an  emminent  and  pious  man  in  another  state,  whore 
her  gentle  influence  still  prevails  over  the  harsh 
and  discordant  natures  of  life. 

Gertrude  became  pious,  and  after  several  years 
married  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  talents,  and 
found  in  the  joys  of  an  elegant  and  refined  home 
and  family  the  happiness  she  was  so  well  fitted  to 
enjoy  and  bestow,  but  she  never  forgot  the  lesson 
taught  her  in  youth,  and  inculcates  sincerity  and 
kindness  with  untiring  zeal  in  her  own  home,  and 
the  circle  of  which  she  is  still  the  beautiful  and 
admired  woman,  but  also  the  loved  and  valued 
friend. 
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"  LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  POOR  VICAR  OF 

WILTSHIRE." 

A  FRAGMENT. 

TRANSLATED  BY  8.  A.,  PROM  THE  OBRMAN. 

On  its  first  publication,  an  assurance  was  given 
that  the  events  therein  recorded  were  not  fictitious, 
which  nnay  excite  some  regret  that  it  is  ^frajgrnent 
only ;  although  it  may  probably  contain  the  most 
important  part  of  the  poor  Vicar^s  biography. 

December  I5th,,  1764. — I  received  to*day,  from 

Doctor  S ^  pay  patron,  ten  pounds  sterling,  being 

the  amount  of  my  half-year^s  salary.  This  scanty 
pittance  is  earned  with  toil,  and  under  many  disad- 
vantages; nor  did  I  receive  it  till  after  having 
waited,  in  the  ante-chamber  of  his  honor,  the  rector, 
one  hour  and  a  half,  when  he  permitted  me  to  enter 
his  study.  There,  seated  at  a  writing  table,  in  a 
great  arm-chair,  he,  with  an  air  of  majesty,  returned 
my  bow ;  and,  with  a  sidewise  inclination  of  the 
bead,  he  raised  from  it  a  fine  black  silk  house-cap, 
which  was  slowly  replaced.  He  has  truly  an  air 
of  so  much  dignity,  I  can  never  approach  him  with- 
out awe.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  were  I  standing 
before  the  king  himself,  it  would  not  excite  in  me 
a  greater  degree  of  reverence.  Although  he  saw 
that  it  was  bad  weather,  and  must  have  known  that 
great  weariness  was  produced  by  my  having  not 
only  travelled,  that  morning,  eleven  miles,  but  had 
been  kept  standing,  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  ante- 
chamber, he  did  not  invite  me  to  take  a  seat ;  but, 
as  J  approached,  he  silently  pointed  to  the  money 
which  lay,  already  counted  out,  before  him.  My 
heart  beat  powerfully  as  I  now  determined  to  bring 
forward,  the  long-considered  and  well-studied  en- 
treaty fur  an  increase  of  salary — alas !  that  I  could 
not  throw  off  my  timidity.  Notwithstanding  the 
justice  of  my  cause,  with  as  much  trepidation  as 
if  guilty  of  a  crime,  I  twice  essayed  to  introduce 
the  subject, — memory,  words,  and  voice  at  once  de- 
serted me,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on 
my  brow.  "  What  is  your  will  ]"  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  of  affability.  "  I  am — all  that  is  dear  to  me — 
an  establishment  can  scarcely  be  kept  up  with  so 
small  a  salary.^' 

'*  Small  salary,  sir,  why  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  I  can  get  another  Vicar  any  day  for  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  a  year.^ 

**  For  fifteen  pounds !  ah  yes !  If  he  is  without 
family,  that  sum  might  be  sufilcient.*^ 

"  Your  family,  Vicar,  has  not  increased,  I  hope  1 
you  have  now  only  two  daughters  V 

"  Yes,  your  honor,  but  these  increase  in  years. 
My  Jenny,  the  eldest,  is  now  eighteen,  and  Polly, 
the  younger,  will  soon  be  twelve." 

**  So  much  the  better,*^  said  he,  ^*  cannot  the  mai- 
dens work?" 

I  would  have  answered, •but  he  would  not  p\]py: 
me  to  say  ft  word :  starting  up,  he  vm^Hud  t^^ards 


the  window— where,  drumming  on  the  pane  with 
his  fingers,  he  said : 

"  I  have  not  time  to  hear  any  further  to-day,  con- 
sider the  matter  well,  and  let  me  know  your  deci- 
sion, whether  with  fiAeen  pounds  a  year,  yoa  v« 
willing  to  retain  the  office  you  hold.  If  yoo  are 
not,  I  wish  you  a  better  Vicarage  for  a  new-years 
gift." 

Pulling  forward  his  cap,  he  bowed,  coorteoBsly, 
towards  roe  with  an  air  that  implied  our  coaference 
was  at  an  end.  I  was  as  one  thander-struck.  I  took 
up  the  money,  however,  and  bade  him  good  moraing. 

He  had  never  before  received,  or  treated  me 
with  so  much  coldness.  He  must,  without  doubt, 
have  heard  some  slanderous  tales  respecting  me. 
I  had  set  off  early  in  the  morning,  fasting,  frocn 
Erekelade  in  the  hope  he  would  (according  to  his 
usual  custom)  invite  me  to  take  my  dinner  with 
him :  but  in  this  expectation  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed, and  was  forced  to  content  myself  with  a 
loaf  of  bread  which  I  purchased  at  a  baker's  shop 
in  the  suburbs.  I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of 
despondency  that  overpowered  me,  as  I  retraced  my 
steps  homeward.  I  wept  like  a  boy.  The  large 
tears  coursed  each  other  down  my  cheeks,  and 
moistened  the  bread  with  which  I  was  appeasing 
my  hunger.  "  Fy !  fy !  for  shame  on.tby  dejection," 
I  inwardly  exclaimed.  "  Is  not  God  above  all  t 
Suppose  the  place  had  been  quite  lost  to  me.  Trae, 
it  is  five  pounds  less  than  I  hare  always  received, 
and  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  email  yearly  income 
diowed  me,  which,  on  an  average,  is  scarcely  ten 
pence  a  day ;  and  from  this  small  sum,  three  per- 
sons are  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  But  what  does  it 
signify  ?  Who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field?  Who 
gives  the  young  ravens  their  food  ?  However,  one 
thing  is  certain— we  roust  make  some  ehaoge  ia 
the  gay  life  we  have  hitherto  led.* 

December  16M.— Yes,  I  believe  Jenny  is  as 
angel.  Her  soul  is  as  beautiful  as  ber  person. 
She  almost  puts  her  father  to  abame.  She  is  DDcb 
better  and  more  pious  than  I  am.  Yesterday  I M 
not  the  courage  to  reveal  to  the  two  maideas  oar 
impending  misfortune.  When  I  did  so  to-day, 
Jenny  at  first  was  serious,  then  suddenly  ebeeriag 
up,  she  said— 

^'  Are  yon  disturbed,  father  t** 

^  Should  I  not  be  1"  I  answered. 

*'  No,  thou  should^at  not." 

"  Dear  child !"  I  exclaimed,  "  we  eao  never  be 
free  from  debt  and  cares.  I  know  not  bow  we  shill 
be  able  to  endure  ^very  thing.  This  hX^  u» 
heavily  on  us !  How  can  we  live  with  only  fift«" 
pounds,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  for  the  meaoa  oi 
life  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  Jenny  threw  one  arm  coaxiapy 

•  •  One  may  imagine  what  kind  of  py  life  the  V^'  ^^ 
atld  hie  Jaughiers  could  lead,  with  twenty  poondi  s  t«' 
A  pound  sterling  is  not  quite  tqaiA  to  a  Looif  d'of,  or  w 
dollars.    Hia  income  therefore  wtf  les«  thaa  1 190- 
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roaod  my  neck,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to 
Heaven,  exclaimed,  '*  Trust  there.*' 

Polly  threw  herself  upon  my  bosom,  stroked  my 
face  and  said,  *'  I  will  relate  something  to  thee. 
I  dreamed  last  night  it  was  new-year;  and  the 
king  bad  arrived  in  Erekelade.  Thou,  father,  wert 
greatly  distingnished.  The  king  dismounted  from 
his  horse  before  the  door  of  our  house,  and  entered 
therein.  Then  had  we  trouble  enough  with  boiling 
and  roasting.  Bot  the  king  brought  his  own  viands, 
ID  gold  and  silver  vessels.  Drums  and  trumpets 
loynded  aitbout ;  and,  with  beat  of  drum  and  trum- 
pet's clang,  a  bishop^s  golden  cup  was  brought  in 
OB  a  satin  cushion,  and  presented  to  thee  as  a  new- 
jearVgift  It  was  a  queer  looking  thing,  some- 
thing like  the  peaked  hoods  of  the  bishops;  that 
we  see  represented  in  old  picture  books.  Thou 
did^st  receive  it,  however,  with  a  very  good  grace. 
Then  1  laughed  myself  nearly  out  of  breath.  Jenny 
vakeoed  me  at  that  moment.  I  was  quite  pro- 
Toked  with  her  for  so  doing.  This  dream  of  the 
Dew.years-gift,  has  certainly  some  signification,  and 
oew-year  is  now  only  fourteen  days  off." 

I  said  to  Polly,  '*  Dreams  are  as  empty  as  froth.'' 

Bot  she  replied,  **  Dreams  come  from  God." 

1  am  not  prone  to  such  belief,  yet  I  will  have 
transcribed  the  dream  in  order  to  impress  it  on  my 
memory.  It  may  have  been  sent  as  a  ray  of  com- 
fort from  Heaven  to  show  there  is  some  future 
good  in  store  for  ue.  A  ne w-year^s-  gift  would  wit  h- 
oQt  doabt  be  acceptable  to  us  all. 

This  whole  day  have  I  been  settling  accounts. 
I  do  not  relish  the  occupation.  Calculations  of  this 
kiod  confuse  my  head,  and  lay  a  weight  on  my 
heart. 

December  17M.-*Thank  God  my  debts  are  now 
discharged. 

The  sums  I  paid  in  five  different  places  amounted 
^together  to  eleven  pounds  seven  shillings  sterling. 
I  intended  to  have  bought  the  suit  of  black  I  saw 
At  Catbay,  the  haberdasher's ;  but  must  now  deny 
myself  the  indulgence,  though  I  am  much  in  need 
of  the  clothes.  They  were  second  hand,  'tis  true, 
bat  in  good  condition  and  the  price  moderate.  But 
I  most  not  think  of  them,  for  Jenny  is  in  need  of  a 
warmer  garment  than  the  one  in  which  she  is  now 
^^^ ;  it  grieves  me  to  see  her  so  thinly  clothed  in 
this  severe  weather.  She  has  been  altering  some 
of  her  dresses  for  Polly  to  wear,  who,  poor  child ! 
must  be  satisfied  with  these ;  and  really  Jenny  has 
displayed  great  skill  and  industry  in  her  manage- 
ment. I  must  also  give  up  my  share  in  the  Ga- 
utte,  which  I  have  hitherto  held  with  Westburn 
the  weaver.  I  am  sorry  for  this ;  it  will  be  quite 
&  deprivation,  as  here,  in  Erekelade,  it  is  the  only 
means  we  possess  of  knowing  what  is  passing  in 
the  world.  One  article  I  observed  in  it,  the  other 
^ay^  was,  that  at  Newmarket  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land bad  lately  won  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  by 
horse-racing,  the  sum  of  i,^9  thousand  pounds  ster- 


ling. Now,  if  this  statement  is  to  be  relied  on, 
how  singular,  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist,  and  that  fortune  should  be  thus  unequal  in  her 
distributions !  This  sum,  so  foolishly  and  lavishly 
hazarded  by  these  men,  would,  to  some  others,  with 
the  little  they  already  possess,  amount  to  a  small 
fortune.  Yet  I  must  lose  five  pounds  of  my  little 
salary.  Fy  I  fy !  for  shame,  old  man,  exclaimed 
I  inwardly ;  what !  murmuring  again  already  1  and 
for  what  pray,  merely  because  you  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  an  entertaining  Gazette,  all  the  impor- 
tant news  of  which  can  be  obtained  tuna  oUier 
quarters?  Shall  I  not  be  able  to  hear  in  the  coarse 
of  conversation  with  others,  whether  General  Paoli, 
with  his  twenty  thousand  old  soldiers,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  asserting  the  rights  of  freedom  in  Cor- 
sica, or  whether  the  French  have  faithfully  kept 
their  promise  of  sending  auxiliary  troops  to  the 
Genoese  ? 

December  18/A. — Ah  I  how  happy  are  we  poor 
people  in  spite  ot  fortune.  For  a  trifling  sum, 
Jenny  has  purchased  a  second  hand  garment  from 
Barde  (the  woman  who  deals  in  such  articles)  and 
now  there  she  sits,  altering  it,  with  Polly*s  assis- 
tance, for  herself.  Jenny  understands  trafficking, 
and  making  bargains  better  than  I  do:  but  then 
one  gives  to  her  the  more  willingly,  because  she 
asks  with  such  angelic  softness.  Jenny  is  to  ap- 
pear in  a  new  gown  on  new-year's-day.  Polly  has 
made  a  hundred  arousing  comments  and  prophecies 
with  regard  to  it.  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  did  not  rejoice  more  over  the  costly  gifts 
of  the  Venetians ;  namely,  the  two  diamond  rings, 
two  watches  set  with  brilliants,  not  forgetting  the 
gold  pistoles  and  the  twenty  sequins  which  accom- 
panied them.  It  is  Jenny's  advice,  (and  I  perfectly 
agree  with  her,)  that  we  shall  so  far  study  economy, 
as  to  purchase  no  meat  till  new-year. 

The  weaver  Westburn  is  a  generous  and  kind- 
hearted  man.  I  spoke  to  him  yesterday,  respecting 
my  reduced  salary  and  the  probable  chance  that  I 
might  lose  my  place  altogether,  on  which  account, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  my  share  of  the  Ga- 
zette. Upon  which,  he  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
saying,  "  then  I  will  take  the  paper  alone,  but  you 
shall  read  it."  One  should  never  despond ;  there 
are  more  good  men  in  the  world  than  is  generally 
believed,  and  more  among  the  poor  than  among  the 
rich. 

Evening  of  the  aame  day, — Our  baker  is  a  very 
unfriendly  man :  he  quarrelled  with  the  good  Pt^ly 
to-day,  because  I  could  not  pay  him  for  his  bread  ; 
it  was,  too,  but  a  small  ill-risen  and  burnt  loaf. 
The  people  in  the  street  stopped  to  listen.  He 
declared  he  could  let  me  have  nothing  more  upon 
trust,  so  we  shall  purchase  our  bread  elsewhere. 
My  compassion  was  excited  for  Polly ;  in  truth,  we 
all  require  consolation. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  these  town  people,  can  so 
quickly  gain  the  knowledge  of  passing  events. 
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Every  man  in  the  village  is  talking  of  the  rector^s 
intention  of  patting  another  vicar  in  my  place. 
Ah !  that  will  be  death  to  me.  The  batcher  must 
also  have  obtained  the  intelligence,  for  he  sent  his 
wife  to  as  with  lamentation  over  the  evil  times,  and 
to  say  that  he  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to 
aapply  as  with  meat,  unless  he  could  receive  im- 
meaiate  payment.  His  wife  was  truly  very  civil, 
and  could  not  say  enough  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  she  held  us — and  of  her  interest  in  our  wel- 
fare. She  advised  as  to  ^  to  Colswood,  and  to 
porchase  our  small  stock  of  meat  from  him,  as  he 
was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  could  well  afford  to 
wait  for  his  money.  I  did  not  tell  the  good  woman 
how  we  had  trafficked  with  this  usurer  for  a  year, 
and  when  we  expostulated  with  him,  on  his  pound 
of  meat  being  a  penny  dearer  than  any  one's  else, 
he  only  answered  with  oaths  and  curses,  and  said, 
when  money  due  to  him  had  remained  a  year  un- 
paid, he  must  receive  interest  thereon.  What  will 
be  the  end  of  this, — should  the  Rector,  Snarl,  take 
another  Vicar — and  if  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  I 
am  not  able  to  pay  for  my  scanty  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  no  one  will  trast  me  %  Then,  indeed, 
shall  I  with  my  poor  children  be  cast  into  the  street. 
»    Well,  and  will  not  God  watch  over  us  even  then  1 

December  19/A.,  tn  the  morning. — I  awoke  to- 
day very  early,  and  lay  reflecting  on  the  uncertain 
state  of  my  affairs.  While  revolving  in  my  mind 
the  best  coarse  for  me  to  pursue,  my  thoughts 
turned  to  my  rich  coosin  in  Cambridge,  Master  Sit- 
ting, but  the  poor  are  not  apt  to  be  claimed  as  kin- 
dred :  'tis  the  rich,  only,  who  are  acknowledged. 
If  new-yearVday  should  chance  to  bring  me  the 
Bishop's  mitre,  of  Polly's  dream,  half  England 
would  claim  affinity  with  me.  I  have  written,  and 
sent  by  to-day's  post,  the  following  letter  to  the 
Right  Honorable  Dr.  Snarl. 

"I  write  with  an  anxious  heart.  It  is  every 
where  rumored  that  you  certainly  intend  to  put 
another  Vicar  in  my  place.  I  know  not  whether 
the  report  is  correct,  hot  this  I  know,  that  I  have 
not  in  any  way  been  instrumental  with  regard  to 
its  circulation,  for  I  have  repeated  our  conversation 
to  no  one. 

"  The  office  entrosted  to  me,  I  have  conducted 
with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  have  purely  and  clearly 
taught  the  word  of  God.  No  complaints  have  been 
brought  against  me,  nor  does  my  own  conscience 
condemn  me.  I  did  but  entreat  you  to  make  an 
addition  to  my  small  salary,  instead  of  which  you 
proposed  to  diminish  it,  when  it  was  scarcely  suf- 
ficient, at  the  most,  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  me  and  my  family.  May  your  benevolent 
heart  decide  for  me!  I  have  served  for  sixteen 
years  under  year  blessed  predecessor,  and  under 
yourself  a  year  and  a  half.  I  am  now  fifty  years 
of  age,  my  hair  is  becoming  gray.  Without  acquain- 
tances, without  patrons,  w^ithout  a  prospect  of  any 
other  office,  and  knowing  not  what  means  I  can 


adopt  to  earn  a  soiisistence,  ray  children  and  myself 
depend  on  your  favor  for  our  maintenance.  If  yra 
desert  ns,  we  must  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  want. 

**  My  daughters,  gradually  increasing  in  years, 
must,  necessarily,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  econo- 
my,  add  to  my  expenditures.  Still  they  make  every 
exertion.  My  eldest  daughter  Jenny,  as  her  mo- 
ther's representative,  conducts  the  household  af- 
fairs. We  have  no  servant :  and  my  daughter  is 
chamber-maid,  cook,  washerwoman,  seamstreas  and 
shoemaker.  I  am  also  the  carpenter,  roasoD,  boose- 
cleaner,  wood-cleaver,  gardener  and  the  wood-car- 
rier of  ray  house. 

'*  Through  the  mercy  of  God,  we  enjoy  good 
health.  We  have  no  medicines  to  pay  for.  Ereke- 
lade  is  a  healthy  place. 

**  My  daughters  offered  to  give  op  other  hooseliold 
work,  and  take  in  washing,  embroidery  and  plain 
sewing ;  but  seldom  do  they  receive  any  employ- 
ment. No  one  is  rich  here,  and  every  one  almost 
in  the  country  does  his  or  her  own  house-work. 

'*  It  was  a  bitter  task  for  me  with  twenty  pounds 
sterling  a  year,  to  support  roe  and  mine ;  and  still 
more  bitter  will  it  be,  if  I  shoold  be  forced  to  make 
the  trial  with  only  fifteen  pounds.  But  I  trust  in 
God  and  your  compassion,  and  pray  your  honor  at 
least  to  relieve  me  from  this  deep  anguish." 

After  I  had  written  and  dispatched  this  letter  by 
Polly  to  the  post-office,  I  threw  myself  upon  my 
knees,  and  prayed  for  a  happy  issue  to  the  affair. 

When  I  arose,  my  mind  felt  wonderfolly  clear 
and  peaceful.  Ah !  a  word  to  God,  is  ever  a  word 
from  God.  How  much  lighter  did  I  step  oat  of 
my  little  chamber  into  which  I  had  entered  ao 
heavy-hearted. 

I  found  Jenny  seated  at  the  window  with  her 
work, — and  looking  as  tranquil  as  an  angel.  Her 
whole  countenance  seemed  irradiated  with  a  holy 
light.  The  faint  beams  of  the  sun  through  the 
little  window  brightened  the  whole  room.  I  felt  a 
heavenly  peace  steal  into  my  sool.  I  placed  my- 
self at  my  writing-desk  to  commence  a  senooo, 
and  took  for  my  text,—"  The  pleasures  of  poTerty." 

I  shall  preach  it  in  the  church  without  moch  al- 
teration. But  it  is  not  every  one  who  leaves  the 
church  improved,  nor  does  each  soul  there  derive 
equal  comfort  from  my  words.  It  is  with  the  cler- 
gyman, as  with  the  physician .  He  knows  the  power 
of  his  medicines,  but  they  are  only  efficacioos  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient. 

Noon  of  the  same  i/ay.— This  morning,  I  receiv- 
ed a  billet  sent  me  by  a  stranger  from  the  ins  where 
he  had  passed  the  night.  He  begged  a  moment^s 
conversation  with  roe,  upon  the  most  pressiog  ha- 
siness. 

I  immediately  went  to  him.  He  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,  apparently  about  six  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  noble  countenance,  and  of  high  bear- 
ing.   He  wore  an  old  shabby  coat,  and  boots  vliich 
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were  yet  soiled  from  the  effects  of  .the  bad  road  he  f 
had  traTelled  the  day  before.  His  round  hat, 
thoDgh  origioally  of  as  good  material  as  my  own, 
wu  now  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  The  y  onng 
msD,  bowever,  appeared, notwithstanding  his  shabby 
etoibes,  to  be  of  a  good  family.  He  wore,  at  least, 
a  shirt  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  linen,  which 
rarely  coald  not  have  been  the  gift  of  charity.  He 
carried  me  into  a  small  apartment,  adjoining  the 
sittiDg-room  of  the  inn,  made  a  tboasand  apologies 
for  the  trouble  he  had  given  me,  and  disclosed  to 
me  with  the  utmost  humility  of  manner,  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  the  bitterest  embarrassment; 
knew  DO  one  in  the  place,  where  he  had  arrived 
the  evening  before,  and  thought  he  would  seek  a 
refuge  with  me,  on  account  of  my  calling.  He 
told  me  be  was  by  profession  an  actor,  but,  as  he 
did  not  now  belong  to  any  particular  company,  it 
was  bis  intention  to  travel  to  Manchester.  But  he 
had  spent  his  last  copper,  and  had  barely  sufficient 
to  defray  his  expenses  at  the  inn,  much  less  enough 
to  carry  him  to  Manchester.  Therefore,  in  his 
despair,  he  turned  to  me.  With  twelve  shillings 
would  be  be  satisfied.  If  I  would  loan  him  the 
money,  he  would,  as  soon  as  he  rejoined  the  theatre, 
retara  it  to  me  duly  and  with  gratitude.  His  name, 
he  said,  was  John  FFeetman. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  tell  me  he  was 
s  prey  to  care  and  anxiety.  In  every  feature  was 
depicted  grief  and  unresif  more  even  than  in  the 
words  he  uttered.  In  my  own  countenance,  he 
probably  discerned  similar  feelings,  for  as  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  me,  he  said  in  some  trepidation,  **  will 
you  not  assist  me  V 

I  declared  to  him,  now  in  my  turn,  my  condition, 
snd  that  the  sum  he  required  of  me  was  no  less 
than  the  fourth  part  of  my  present  possessions; 
that  I  was  still  in  a  state  of  suspense,  as  to  whether 
I  was  to  be  retained  in  the  office  I  now  held.  With 
Hidden  coolness  of  manner,  and  as  if  he  felt  him- 
self repulsed,  he  said,  '*  you  count  your  misfortune 
then  a  greater  calamity  than  mine.  Well  I  will 
uk  nothing  more  of  you ;  but  tell  me,  is  there  no 
one  in  Erekelade,  who,  though  not  rich,  is  compas- 
sionate V* 

I  saw  young  Fleetman^s  perplexity,  and  felt  a 
little  embarrassment,  at  having  revealed  to  him  so 
openly  the  poor  state  of  my  finances ;  and  I  could  hot 
but  blush,  too,  at  the  idea  of  appearing  hard-hearted. 
I  then  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  my  acquaintance  in  Erekelade, 
and  I  could  not  think  -of  one,  whom  I  thought  it 
likely  would  render  him  any  assistance.  Perhaps 
I  knew  too  little  of  their  hearts,  and  judged  them 
^ongfully.  I  then  approached  him  nearer,  and 
liiyiog  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  said,  '*  Mr.  Fleet- 
inan,  yon  grieve  me;  have  yet  a  little  patience. 
Yon  know  how  poor  I  am,  but  if  I  possibly  can,  I 
^ill  assist  you.  In  an  hoar  I  will  give  you  an  an- 
swer." 


As  I  returned  home,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  singular  it  was,  that  this  stranger  should  at 
once  have  thrown  himself  upon  my  charity ;  he  a 
comedian  too,  and  I  a  clergyman.  I  could  not 
hot  flatter  myself  there  must  be  something  in  my 
nature,  which  instinctively  attracts  the  unfortunate 
and  needy  towards  me ;  and,  though  I  have  the 
least  to  bestow,  am  constantly  receiving  applica^ 
tions  from  those  who  are  in  difficulty.  Even  if  I 
sit  at  a  table  among  strangers,  and  any  one  amongst 
them  chance  to  have  there  a  hound,  that  hound 
immovably  fixes  his  gaze  on  every  mouthful  I  eat, 
and  in  the  most  confiding  manner  lays  his  head  on 
my  knee,  rubbing  his  odd  nose  against  my  hand, 
as  though  be  would  ask  to  share  my  meal. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  related  to  my  children 
my  adventure ;  told  them  who  the  stranger  was, 
and  what  he  required  of  me.  I  wished  to  have 
Jenny's  counsel  with  regard  to  my  conduct  in  this 
affair,  and  told  her  so.  *'I  know,  dear  lather," 
said  sbe,  with  an  air  of  compassion,  **  what  yonr 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  must  be  on  this  occasion ; 
therefore,  you  can  require  no  advice  from  me.** 

"  And  what,  my  child,  are  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings V 

**  They  lead  you  to  say,"  she  replied,  **  I  will  d« 
unto  this  poor  comedian,  as  I  would  that  God  and 
Dr.  Snarl  would  do  unto  me." 

Though  I  cannot  say  it  was  exactly,  yet  was  it, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  subject  of  my  mental  so> 
liloqny.  I  therefore  placed  in  Jenny *s  hands  the 
twelve  shillings  for  the  young  man,  and  requested 
her  to  take  them  to  the  inn,  where  he  was  waiting 
for  my  answer.  I  did  not  wish  to  carry  the  money 
myself,  because  I  would  not  willingly  subject  my- 
self to  the  painful  humility  of  receiving  thanks  for 
so  small  a  sum,  and  I  felt,  if  I  met  with  ingratitude, 
I  might  be  excited.  Besides,  I  wished  to  continue 
the  sermon,  which  my  summons  to  the  inn  bad  in- 
terrupted. 

Evening  of  the  same  <lay.-*This  stranger  must 
certainly  be  a  good  man,  if  I  may  judge  of  the 
account  Jenny  gave  respecting  him,  when  she  re- 
turned from  the  inn— She  had  also  much  to  relate 
concerning  the  landlady,  who  made  so  many  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  her  lodger's  empty  purse, 
that  Jenny  could  not  resist  telling  her  that  I  had 
sent  him  some  money  to  defray  his  travelling  ex- 
penses. In  consequence  of  this  information,  Jenny 
was  forced  to  listen  to  a  long  moralising  discourse, 
on*  tbe  thoughtlessness  of  such  donations,  which 
did  but  serve,  she  said,  to  encourage  vagabonds, 
and  particularly,  when  the  giver  has  nothing  for 
himself— and  scarcely  sufficient  to  clothe  his  own 
children. 

Jenny  had  been  home  but  a  short  time,  and  I 
was  still  at  my  sermon,  when  Mr.  Fleetman  made 
his  appearance.  He  said  he  could  not  leave  Ere- 
kelade without  personally  thanking  his  benefactor, 
who  had  extricated  him  from  a  most  painful  embar- 
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lasMDent.  Jenny  was  in  the  roona  laying  the  cloth 
for  dinner,  which  consiBted  of  tarnipe  and  an  ome- 
let. I  invited  the  traTcller  to  stay  and  dine  with 
us.  This  invitation  he  gladly  accepted,  for,  as  he 
said,  he  had  scarcely  tasted  his  breakfast  at  the  inn, 
and  felt  as  if  some  little  refreshment  woald  be  quite 
necessary  before  commencing  his  joarney.  Polly 
brought  in  some  beer :  this  was  an  indulgence  we 
had  not  allowed  ourselves  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Fleetman  appeared  well-pleased  with  his 
reception.  The  melancholy  which  before  marked 
bis  countenance  had  wholly  passed  away,  yet  there 
remained  that  shy,  (and  at  times,)  embarrassed 
manner,  peculiar  to  some  persons  when  unhappy. 
He  seemed  to  think  we  were  very  happy,  and  in 
each  other  we  truly  are  so.  The  order  and  neat- 
ness of  our  room,  the  clearness  of  the  windows, 
the  pure  white  of  the  curtains  and  table-cloth,  the 
polish  of  the  floor,  and  the  bright  varnish  of  our 
tables  and  chairs,  might  lead  him  to  suppose,  that 
my  wordly  condition  was  better  than  I  had  repre- 
sented it  to  be ;  as,  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  you 
are  too  apt  to  see  an  untidy  and  careless  appearance 
and  a  neglect  of  those  little  minutiee  which  contri- 
bute so  much  to  domestic  comfort ;  because  they 
do  not  understand  how  to  make  the  best  of  their 
frugal  means.  But  I  have,  all  my  married  life, 
been  endeavoring  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my 
blessed  wife  and  daughters,  that  order  and  neatness 
ought  to  be  of  the  first  consideration.  Jenny  is 
mistress  here  now,  and  treads  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  mother,  her  keen  eye  detecting  even 
the  smallest  blemish, — and  fortunately  she  exerts  a 
happy  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  sister  Polly. 

Our  guest  soon  became  quite  familiar  and  cordial 
with  us  all.  But  now  he  spoke  less  of  his  own 
than  of  our  fate.  The  poor  man  must  have  some 
heavy  grief  at  heart,  (I  will  not  believe  it  is  on 
his  conscience,)  for  I  renoarked  that  he  often  broke 
off  seddenly  in  his  discourse,  and  seemed  wrapped 
within  himself— He  would  then  exert  himself  to 
throw  oflf  this  temporary  abstraction  and  would 
again  appear  bright  and  entertaining.  God  give 
him  comfort !  When  the  meal  was  concluded,  and 
I  found  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  leave ;  know- 
ing that  comedians  are  apt  to  lead  a  reckless  and 
dissipated  sort  of  life,  I  thought  I  would  give  him 
a  little  good  advice,  which  he  might  follow,  if  he 
pleased.  He  took  it  very  kindly,  and  assured  me 
solemnly  and  with  a  look  of  honest  truth,  that  he 
should  not  forget  his  debt  to  me,  but  that  as  soon 
as  he  obtained  his  own  money,  he  would  faithfully 
return  that  which  I  had  loaned  him.  He  seemed 
anxious,  however,  and  asked  me  several  times,  if, 
in  my  generosity  to  him,  I  had  deprived  myself  of 
the  power  of  providing  for  even  my  necessary 
household  expenses. 

His  last  words,  as  he  reached  the  door,  were, 
'*  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  evil  can  come  to 
yon  in  this  world  i  you  have  heaven  in  yoor  breast, 


and^'  (pointing. to  my  daughters)  "two  of  God^s 
angels  near  yon." 

December  90th. — This  day  passed  away  quietly, 
yet  I  cannot  say  very  agreeably.  Loster,  the  abop- 
keeper,  sent  me  in  his  bill  for  the  last  year,  the 
amount  of  which  was  much  greater  than  we  bad 
expected,  as  we  had  kept  a  very  regular  accoont 
of  the  goods  we  had  purchased  of  him.  Be  moat 
certainly  have  raised  the  price  of  every  aiticle ; 
otherwise,  we  should  have  agreed  in  our  calculatioin. 
This  debt  falls  heavily  on  me,  as,  being  in  waot  of 
the  money,  he  asks  for  immediate  payment.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Loster,  knowing  him  to  be  a  civil  and 
equitable  man,  hoping,  though  the  sum  waa  bot 
eighteen  shillings,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  him  with 
part  payment  for  the  present,  and  promising  to  give 
the  rest  at  Easter.  He  was  not  to  he  mot ed,  how- 
ever, and  only  regretted  that  his  necessities  sboold 
compel  him  to  seize  on  every  means  of  support 
which  it  was  his  right  lawfully  to  receive.  Were 
it  possible,  he  vrould  gladly  wait  longer,  hot,  within 
three  days,  he  had  to  pay  a  bill  of  exchange  that 
was  due  at  that  time.  A  merchant  can  carry  all 
before  him  in  money  transactions. 

Had  I  not  as  mnch  right  to  insist  on  my  claim  u 
he  had  ?  However,  finding  all  my  entreaties  proved 
vain  and  useless,  I  sent  him  the  whole  amoant  of 
the  debt — ^and  now  the  sum  total  of  what  I  have 
remaining  on  hand  is  reduced  to  eleven  Bhi)bo«s. 
Heaven  grant !  that  Fleetman  may  soon  retam  the 
money  I  advanced  him ;  otherwise,  I  know  not  bow 
we  shall  be  able  further  to  support  ourselves. 

'*  Oh !  thou  of  little  faith,  and,  if  thou  knoweat 
not,  does  not  God  know  1"  Wherefore,  then,  ahoald 
anguish  fiU  thy  heart  ?  What  crime  hast  thou  com- 
mitted 1  Poverty  is  assuredly*  no  sin. 

December  34M. — I  have  discovered  that  one  eaa 
be  very  happy  with  small  means.  We  have  a 
thousand  joys  in  Jenny *s  new  dress.  She  looks  as 
beautiful  as  a  bride  in  it,  and  intends  wearisg  it, 
for  the  first  time,  to  church  on  new-year*s-day. 

She  calculates  with  me  every  evening,  how  little 
our  household  expenses  for  each  day  amoant  to. 
We  willingly  go  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock,  in  oider 
to  save  lamp  oil  and  coals ;  but  we  do  not  get  more 
sleep  from  retiring  thus  early,  for  the  maidens  aie 
chattering  in  bed  until  midnight,  and  are  op  and 
stirring  again  by  day-light.  We  are  fairly  stocked 
with  turnips  and  other  vegetables,  and  Jenay  thinks 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
without  running  in  debt.  To  do  this  will,  indeed, 
require  some  management :  and  by  that  tine  I  hope 
Mr.  Fleetman  will  return  the  money  he  borrowed. 
If  I  appear  at  any  time  to  have  my  doubts  oo  the 
subject,  Jenny  is  very  sealous  in  his  defence:  she 
will  not  believe  any  ill  respecting  him. 

This  youth  is  often  the  subject  of  our  conrersa- 
tion.  The  maidens,  particularly,  seem  to  find  much 
to  say  rejecting  him.  His  appearing  anoogst  us, 
has  made  a  new  era  in  the  monotonous  life  we  lead* 
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He  has  furnished  us  with  matter  of  specalation 
aod  talk  for  half  a  year  at  least. 

It  is  particularly  arausinf;  to  see,  how  Jenny^s 
anger  is  excited,  whensTer  Polly,  io  a  mischievous 

tooe,  exclaims,  '*  But  ah !  he  is  an  actor/'  Jenoy 
then  eDdeavors  to  bring  to  her  mind,  how  the  cele- 
brated players  in  London  are  allowed  to  eat  at  the 
table  of  kings  and  princes;  and  she  prophecies 
that  Mr.  Fleetman  will  become  the  best  actor  in 
the  world :  "  for,'*  said  she,  '*  he  has  great  talent, 
fine  manners,  and  well-culled  langaage."  '*  Yes, 
truly/'  said  Polly  roguishly,  when  they  were  talk- 
ing of  him  to  day,  ^*  his  language  is  beautiful  in- 
deed !  he  called  thee  one  of  God's  angels/'  '*  And 
thee  too,"  said  Jenny  warmly*  "  Even  so,  but  that 
WIS  merely  because  we  stood  together ;  'twas  thee 
he  looked  at  most." 

Strange !  that  this  bantering  tone,  this  little  chit- 
chat between  my  children,  should  awaken  cares 
within  me !  but  when  I  consider  that  Jenny  is  now 
eighteen,  and  bow  fast  Polly  is  advancing  towards 
wofflaobood,  I  cannot  but  be  filled  with  uneasiness 
regarding  their  future  prospects.  There  is  no 
chaoce  of  seeing  them  provided  for;  to  be  sure, 
Jeony  has  attractions ;  she  is  a  well-educated,  mo- 
dest, handsome  girl,  but  then  our  poverty  is  known 
throughout  Erekelade:  and,  in  these  degenerate 
days,  an  angel  without  money  is  not  valued  as  much 
as  a  devil  with  a  sack  full  of  guineas.  Our  retired 
life,  too,  is  another  obstacle ;  Jenny  is  not  enough 
seen  to  be  noticed,  and  there  is  but  too  much  chance 
she  will  remain  single.  However,  she  immediately 
wins  the  favor  of  those  who  do  cast  their  eyes  on 
her  mild  and  lovely  countenance.  When  I  sent 
her  to  Loster,  the  grocer's,  to  pay  for  some  articles 
I  had  from  him,  he  made  her  a  present  of  a  pound 
of  almonds  and  raisins,  and  regretted  very  much 
that  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  receive  the  money 
from  me,  offering  at  the  same  time,  that,  until  Eas- 
ter, I  should  take  whatever  I  wanted  from  him  on 
credit.  Had  I  been  there  instead  of  Jenny,  I  am 
sure  such  an  offer  would  not  have  been  made. 

When  death  shall  rob  my  poor  children  of  their 
natural  protector,  ah !  who  will  watoh  over  and 
guard  them  ?  Who  ?  Can  /  ask  that  question  1 
Father  in  Heaven !  forgive  my  rebellious  doubts ; 
wilt  not  Thou  be  near  them  ?  It  may  be  Thy  will 
that  they  may  get  into  the  service  of  some  good, 
Kspectable  family,  where  they  will  be  kindly  treated. 
So  away  with  dismal  forebodings ;  I  will  not  aotici- 
pate  evil. 

December  96ih. — The, two  last  days  have  been 
very  faiigueing  ones.  Christmas  never  passed  so 
heavily  with  me  as  now  it  has!  I  preached  two 
sermons  in  four  different  churches,  five  times  in 
two  days.  The  weather  was  very  inclement  and 
the  roads  in  the  village  abominable.  I  feel  old  age 
gradually  stealing  upon  me,  and  find  I  cannot  move 
with  roy  former  activity  and  freshness.  I  think  I 
should  be  stronger,  if  our  daily  food  were  less  mev 


gre  than  it  is ;  cabbage  and  turnips,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  glass  of  fresh  water,  are  not  very  nourish- 
ing aliment. 

I  have  dined  these  two  days  with  farmer  Hurst. 
The  people  in  the  country  are  much  more  hospita- 
ble than  here  in  town,  where  for  a  half  a  year  no 
one  has  thought  of  inviting  me.  Ah !  could  my 
daughters  only  have  been  allowed  to  sit  at  this 
table  with  me !  what  a  superfluity !  I  could  not 
help  wishing  they  bad  one  half  of  the  repast  even  of 
one  of  the  farmer's  hounds,  for  their  Christmas  din- 
ner. These  thoughts  gave  me  the  courage  to  say, 
(when  the  farmer  and  his  wife  pressed  me  to  eat 
yet  more,)  I  should  like  to  carry  my  daughters 
some  bits  of  the  chicken,  if  they  would  allow  rae. 
The  good-hearted  couple  immediately  filled  a  little 
sack  for  me,  and,  as  it  was  raining  very  hard,  or- 
dered their  carriage,  which  conveyed  me  back  Io 
Erekelade. 

Mere  bodily  wants  are  hut  a  minor  eonsideratioD, 
in  comparison  with  the  spiritual  cravings  of  the 
soul ;  but  while  we  are  on  this  earth,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  to  have  the  body  comfortably  supported 
is  a  very  agreeable  thing.  O  ne  thinks  more  clearly, 
and  feels  more  full  of  genial  warmth ;  it  is  the  oil 
which  is  needed  to  feed  the  flame  of  the  spirit. 

My  conversation  with  farmer  Hurst  was  worthy 
of  note.  I  am  too  weary  to  transcribe  it  now,  but 
may  do  so  in  the  morning. 

December  Silih, — What  alternations  of  Joy  and 
sorrow  there  are  in  this  ever-changing  world!  I 
went  this  morning  to  pay  a  visit  to  Alderman  Field- 
son,  because  it  was  yesterdsy  reported  to  me  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  Brook  of  Wotton,  the  wagoner, 
had  lost  his  all  at  the  game  of  basset,  and,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  bad  committed  suicide.  Eleven 
or  twelve  years  since,  on  aceount  of  some  distant 
relationship  between  him  and  my  sainted  wife,  I 
had  gone  security  for  him  to  the  amount  of  jE^IOO 
sterling  for  some  purchase  he  had  made.  This 
debt  has  never  been  eanoelled.  The  roan  has  of 
late  years  been  very  unfortunate,  and  given  himself 
up  wholly  to  drink. 

The  alderman  quieted  my  fears  considerably.  He 
said  he  had  heard  these  reports,  but  thought  ic  very 
improbable  Brook  had  killed  himself;  indeed,  the 
intelligence  had  not  been  officially  received ;  for 
which  reason  he  doubted  its  truth. 

I  walked  towards  home,  therefbre,  somewhat 
comforted,  praying  on  the  way  that  God  would  yet 
further  extend  me  his  grace. 

When  I  arrived  at  my  own  door,  I  fonnd  my 
prayer  in  a  measure  answered,  for  joyful  news 
awaited  me.  Polly  sprang  into  the  street  quite 
breathless,  and  said.,  '^A  letter  from  Mr.  Fleet- 
man,  father,  accompanied  with  five  pounds  sterling ; 
and  the  parcel  has  altogether  only  cost  seven 
pence."  Jenny  handed  me  the  package,  with-joy- 
illumined  countenance,  before  I  could  lay  aside  my 
hat  and  stick.    The  children  were  half  crazy  with 
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happiness ;  they  are  tnie  daughters  of  Eve,  and 
were  half  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what  Fleet- 
man  had  written.  But  one  must  be  moderate  even 
in  pleasure ;  and  I  must  impress  this  maxim  on  the 
minds  of  the  maidens.  Now  they  read  and  re-read 
the  superscription,  and  the  package  was  passed, 
three  times  in  a  minute,  from  the  hand  of  one  to 
the  other. 

For  my  part,  I  am  more  surprised  than  pleased 
at  what  he  has  done.  I  loaned  Fleetman  but  twelve 
shillings,  and  he  has  returned  me  five  pounds  ster- 
ling. God  be  praised !  he  must  have  found  a  good 
station ! 

To  follow  up  my  doctrine,  I  pushed  back  the 
knife  and  scissors  the  girls  handed  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  package,  and  said,  **  Now,  chil- 
dren, you  perceive  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  bear 
with  calmness  and  equanimity  a  great  good  than  a 
great  evil.  I  have  often  been  struck  with  your 
flow  of  spirits  in  the  midst  of  our  privations,  when 
we  thought  the  next  day  we  might  be  reduced  even 
to  starvation ;  but  now,  at  the  first  smiling  of  for- 
tune, you  have  lost  ail  presence  of  mind,  and  de- 
part from  your  usual  decorum  of  manner.  I  be- 
lieve I  will  punish  you  by  not  opening  the  parcel 
and  letter  till  after  dinner. 

Jenny  asserted,  she  did  not  rejoice  eo  much  over 
the  receipt  of  the  money,  greatly  as  we  stood  in 
need  of  it,  as  over  the  honesty  and  remarkably 
grateful  feelings  evinced  by  Mr.  Fleetman;  she 
was  anxious,  too,  to  know  bow  things  were  going 
on  with  him.  However,  I  would  not  revoke  my 
sentence ;  the  little  inquisitive  ones  must  practice 
a  lesson  of  patience. 

Evtning  of  the  same  day, — Joy  has  turned  to 
mourning.  The  letter  and  money  came  not  from 
Fleetman,  as  we  imagined,  but  from  Dr.  Snarl. 
He  informed  me  in  answer  to  my  letter,  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  compact,  I  might  hold  my  office  till 
Easter,  and  then  our  accounts  would  be  closed  for- 
ever. He  announced  to  me,  I  might  in  the  mean- 
time look  around  for  some  other  maintenance ;  and 
he  had  to  that  effect  paid  me  in  advance,  in  order 
that  I  might  defray  my  travelling  expenses,  as  it 
might  be  best  to  make  inquiries  in  person  in  differ- 
ent places.  He  also  said  he  wished  that  my  suc- 
cessor, the  Vicar,  should  manage  the  church  affairs 
during  my  absence,  unless  I  objected  thereto. 

I  now  find  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  people  here  had 
more  of  truth  in  it  than  I  imagined.  I  begin  to  be- 
lieve the  rest  of  the  rumor,  that  the  new  Vicar 
receives  this  appointment,  because  he  is  a  near 
relation  of  Dr.  Snarl's.  And  for  such  a  cause  as 
this,  must  I  be  turned\>ut  of  my  office,  and  be  cast 
on  the  wide  world  with  my  poor  children ! 

Jenny  and  Polly  became  pale  as  death,  when 
they  heard  the  letter  was  from  the  rector,  instead 
of  Fleetman,  and  that  the  package,  instead  of  con- 
taining the  treasure  sent  by  a  grateful  spirit,  was 
oi4y  the  last  bitter  payment  for  ray  many  years' 


official  doty.  Polly  threw  beraelf  sobbing  into  a 
chair,  and  Jenny  left  the  room.  My  hands  trem- 
bled violently,  as  I  held  the  paper  containiog  my 
formal  discharge.  At  length,  I  withdrew  to  mj 
little  chamber,  and  closing  the  door  behind  me 
threw  myself  on  my  knees.  I  heard  Polly  weep- 
ing aloud. 

I  arose  from  my  prayer,  refreshed  and  ca]m,aQd 
taking  up  the  Bible,  the  first  words  on  which  my 
eyes  fell  were,  "  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee;  I  have  called  thee  by  my  name;  thou  ait 
mine." — Isaiah^  Chap,  43,  v,  1.  Then  all  feu 
vanished  from  my  breast ;  J  rose  op  and  said,  *'  Yei, 
Lord,  I  am  thine !" 

As  I  no  longer  heard  Polly's  voice,  I  sappoaed 
she  had  left  the  sitting  room,  and  retaraed  to  it 
myself.  She  was  still  there,  however,  kneeling 
beside  a  chair,  praying  with  folded  hands.  I  atarted 
back  on  perceiving  this,  and  retired  again  to  my 
chamber,  closing  the  door  softly  after  me,  that  I 
might  not  disturb  the  dear  child. 

In  a  short  time,  I  heard  Jenny  enter  the  room. 
I  thought  I  would  then  go  to  my  daughters— they 
were  both  sitting  at  the  window.  I  saw  by  Jenny's 
red  and  swollen  eyes,  that  she  had  sought  in  aoli- 
tuda  a  relief  ibr  her  overcharged  heart  Tbey 
both  looked  timidly  towards  me.  I  believe  tbey 
were  fearful  of  discovering  traces  of  despair  iomy 
countenance.  When  they  saw  I  appeared  aerene 
and  comforted,  they  smiled,  and  cheerfoUy  accoated 
me.  I  took  the  letter  and  the  money,  with  a  ciie- 
less  air,  and  put  them  in  my  writing  desk.  Tbey 
said  nothing  more  of  the  occurrence  the  whole  day ; 
nor  did  I  touch  upon  it.  Tbey  were  both,  I  am 
sure,  actuated  by  forbearing  tenderness  of  feeling 
for  me,  and  I  wished  not  to  betray  my  weakneas  to 
my  children. 

December  38/A. — ^When  a  storm  has  pasaed  by, 
it  is  best  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  devatfatioa 
it  has  spread  in  its  progress.  We  all  rested  veil 
last  night,  and  this  morning  we  can  speak  of  Dr. 
Snarl's  letter  and  my  dismiss^  from  office,  aa  of  tf 
old  story.  We  have  been  making  variooa  plans 
for  the  future.  The  most  painful  idea,  saggestad 
in  these  arrangements,  is  the  necessity  of  a  tempo- 
rary separation  between  us.  We  can  derise  no- 
thing more  feasible,  than  that  Jenny  and  Polly  shall 
go  to  service  in  some  genteel  family,  while  1  set 
out  on  my  travels,  in  order  to  find  a  plaee  aad 
means  of-  support  for  us  all. 

Polly  has  recovered  her  former  cheerfulDeaa. 
She  again  brings  forward  her  dream  abont  tb« 
Bishop's  mitre  and  amuses  us  with  her  remarks. 
She  is  really  too  snperstitioas,  and  dwells  too  moeh 
on  this  dream  of  hera.  It  is  trae  I  have  at  times 
thought  of  it,  but  not  as  if  any  faith  were  to  be 
placed  in  it. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Vicar  anrives  io  Erek^ 
lade  and  enters  upon  his  official  duties,  I  will 
give  up  the  parish-book  to  him,  and  then  go  vy 
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way,  to  seek  a  Hvifi^.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  will 
write  to  day  to  Saliatrary  and  Warminster.  I  have 
in  those  places  a  couple  of  old  acquaintances,  whom 
I  will  request  to  make  inquiries  among  different 
families,  and  let  me  know  if  my  daughters  can  find 
a  place  in  any,  as  cooks,  or  seamstresses.  Jenny 
18  also  a  very  good  nurse  for  children,  and  under- 
stands  their  management.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
my  daughters  in  Erekelade ;  the  place  is  a  poor 
one,  and  the  people  unfriendly,  proud  and  repulsive 
in  manner.  One  hears  of  nothing  now  but  the  new 
Vicar.  Some  persons  have  expressed  regret  that 
I  am  forced  to  depart,  but  I  know  not  whether 
these  words  are  the  "  hearth  messengers." 

December  29th, — I  have  written  to-day  to  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  described  to  him  my  own 
sad,  helpless  condition,  and  the  forlorn  situation  of 
my  children ;  at  the  same  time  I  represented  to 
him  my  fiuthful  service  in  the  vineyard  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  benevolent  and  pious  man.  God 
guide  him !  surely,  among  the  three  hundred  and 
four  parishes  in  the  county  of  Wiltshnre,  one  little 
corner  may  be  found  for  me.  I  desire  nothing  more 
than  that. 

December  30M.»Tbe  bishop's  mitre  of  Polly's 
dream  must  soon  make  its  appearance,  or  a  jail 
must  be  my  place  of  abode — ah !  I  see  but  too  well 
soch  a  destiny  is  unavoidable. 

I  feel  weak  and  exhausted,  and  every  effort  to 
recover  my  self-possession  bow  ])rovee  abortive — 
^)  my  heroism  has  vanished,  as  this  idea  comes 
before  me.  Even  ardent  prayer  fails  in  its  usual 
effect.    This  shock  is  too,  too  great ! 

Yes,  a  prison  is  inevitably  to  be  my  destiny!  When 
1  can  dwell  on  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  calm- 
ness,! will  make  known  the  fate  which  awaits 
me.  • 

I  may  not— I  cannot  tell  it  to  my  beloved  chil- 
dren. The  AU-mercifol'have  compassion  on  them. 
Perhaps  death  may  snatch  me  from  this  humiliation. 
1  feel  my  frame  sinking — there  is  ague  in  my  limbs, 
^  I  cannot  write  for  trembling. 

^ome  hours  later, — Now  I  am  more  oollected, 
I  will  east  myself  before  the  throne  of  €rod  and 
Pf&y^bttt  I  have  a  strange  sensation,  1  will  lie  on 
my  bed  awhile.  •  •  •  I  believe  I  have  slept, 
perhaps  I  have  been  in  a  swoon ;  three  hours  have 
pi^^d  away — I  have  felt  my  feet  covered  with  my 
daogbteis'  kisses.  I  am  still  weak  in  head,  but 
^esh  in  heart.  All  objects  seem  to  swim  dreamily 
before  me. 

My  mind  has  been  in  a  state  of  vacuity,  but 
<om6  faint  glimmering  of  consciousness  is  rotum- 
iog'  Now  I  remember  the  news  I  heard  this 
morniog.  Brook,  the  wagoner*  hes  in  truth  com- 
initted  suiokle.  Aldecman  Fieldson  called  and 
^^e  me  the  intelligence.  He  had  received  an 
official  letter,  stating  he  had  left  behind  him  debts 
^  a  large  amount,  besides  the  sum  for  which  I  bad 
given  my  bond.    He  advised  me  to  apply  to  the 
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clothier,  Witbiel,  in  Trowbridge,  to  release  me  from 
the  obligation. 

Mr.  Fieldson  had  good  reason  to  regret,  as  he 
said,  on  my  account,  this  unexpected  event !  Great 
God  \  a  hundred  pounds  sterling !  from  whence  shall 
I  draw  it  1  Were  I  to  ofier  all  my  possessions,  they 
would  not  bring  the  value  of  a  hundred  shillings  ! 
1  did  not  think'  Brook  would  end  his  life  thus — he 
always  passed  for  an  honest,  as  well  as  a  wealthy 
man.  Dtfting  the  lingering  illness  of  my  wife, 
some  acres  of  ground  which  she  inherited,  in  Brad- 
/ord,  (and  from  which  we  had  hoped  to  derive  some 
benefit,)  depreciated  so  much  in  value,  that  I  was 
at  last  obliged  to  sell  them  far  below  the  original 
cost.  I  have  not  now  even  that  dependence.  I  am 
indeed  a  beggar !  Heaven  grant  I  may  at  least  be 

an  unfettered  one!  but  if -Mr.  Withiel  is  not  a 
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generous  man,  a  prisolfHlRtf};'!^  <ny  ^b^®*    I  cannot 
dream  of  the  payment  of  soclu  a  sum. 

Evening  of  the  same  day. — Fye !  fye !  for  shame, 
I  blush  at  my  -own  weakness.  Despairing,  swoon- 
ing, and  yet  a  firm  believer  in  Providence !  and  a 
minister  of  God  ! 

After  considering  for  some  time  what  would  be 
the  best  plan  for  me  to  pucsae  in  this  affair,  I  con- 
cluded, at  last,  I  would  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Withiel, 
and  state  to  him  the  utter  impossibility  there  was 
for  me  to  agree  to  his  terms,  by  giving  the  bail  be 
reqidred,  and  entreated  him  not,  on  that  account, 
to  throw  me  into  the  debtor's  jail.  Having  con- 
cluded and  sealed  this  letter,  I  carried  it  to  the 
post-office.  If  the  man  has  any  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, they  will  lead  him  to  have  compassion  on 
me,  and  grant  me  a  release,  and,  if  he  has  not, 
why  let  him  drive  me  whither  he  will. 

When  I  returned  from  the  office,  I  thought  I 
would  put  my  childrens*  courage  to  the  test.  I 
wished^  too,  to  prepare  them  for  the  worst.  But  ah ! 
I  found  the  maidens  bad  greater  fortitude  than  the 
man,  and  more  Christianity  than  the  preacher. 

I  told  them  of  Brook's  death,  of  the  bail  1  was 
required  to  give,  and  of  the  possible  conseqoences 
that  might  arise  from  my  inability  to  discharge  this 
obligation.  They  both  listened  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  attention.  When  1  had  concluded,  Jenny 
threw  herself  weeping  into  my  arms,  and  exclaim- 
ed softly,  *'  Ah !  my  poor  dear  father !  and  will  they 
be  so  cruel  as  to  throw  thee  into  prison,  thou  who 
hast  committed  no  crime,  and  yet  must  be  made 
to  suffer  thus  1  But  no !  it  shall  not  be,  I  will  go 
to  Trowbridge,  throw  myself  at  the  foet  of  Withiel, 
and  will  not  rise  from  thence,  till  he  pronounces 
thee  free."  "No,"  cried  Polly,  sobbing,  "that 
wonld  answer  no  good  pnrpose.  Judging  from 
what  I  know  of  merchanto,  your  tears  and  entrea- 
ties wonld  be  in  vain :  they  would  not  move  Atm, 
nor  win  they  take  one  farthing  from  our  father's 
debt — but  I  will  go  to  the  clothier  and  hire  myself 
as  a  bondswoman,  (for  life,  if  requisite,)  and  with 
no  other  wages  than  bread  and  water,  until,  by  my 
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work,  I  shall  have  released  my  father  from  his 
debt  J? 

By  thns  occupying  their  minds  in  forming  such 
plans,-  they,  by  degrees,  became  more  tranquilized, 
though  their  sanguine  hopes  had  been  thns  suddenly 
destroyed.  After  a  pause,  Jenny  said,  '*  Where- 
fore all  these  fruitless  projects  1  let  us  wait  for  the 
answer  from  Mr.  Withiel.  If  he  should  prove 
unrelenting,  why  be  it  so.  God  is  with  yen  in 
prison  as  elsewhere.  Father,  submit  thou  to  con- 
finement. Perhaps  it  may  be  better  for  thee  there, 
than  leading  a  life  of  want  and  misery  here  with 
us.  Go,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  thee,  as  thou  goest 
unstained  by  crime.  We  will  both  go  to  service, 
and  our  wages  will  enable  us  to  supply  your  wants. 
Were  there  a  necessity  for  it,  I  shoold  not  even  be 
ashamed  to  ask  alms,  for  there  is  something  holy 
and  beautiful  in  asking  charity  for  a  father.  We 
will  visit  thee  from^time  to  time.  Come,  let  us  dis- 
miss all  fear,  and  trust  in  divine  goodness." 

''Thou  art  right,  Jenny  ,^'  said  her  sister.  '*  Those 
who  trust  in  God  can  have  no  fears — 1*11  not  in- 
dulge in  them,  but  will  be  happy,  as  happy  as  I 
can  be,  separated  from  father  and  thee." 

Such  conversation  served  to  elevate  our  hearts—- 
1  feel  now  the  truth  of  Fleetman's  obeervation  at 
his  departure,  that  I  had  two  of  God^s  angels  at 
my  side. 

Sylvester  day, — ^Tbe  year  is  ended.  I  thank 
Heaven,  it  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  one 
storm,  an  excellent  joyful  year.  What,  though  we 
often  had  barely  sufficient  to  eat !  yet  we  made  it 
enough.  What,  though  my  pitiful  salary  subjected 
me  to  many  cares ;  yet,  these  cares  brought  their 
joys  loo.  I  will  allow,  that  my  present  possessions 
will  scarcely  supply  our  wants  for  half  a  year 
longer ;  yet  how  many  there  are,  who  are  not  as 
well  off  as  I  am  even  now,  and  who  know  not  how 
they  shall  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  coming  day. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  I  am,  in  my  old  age,  de- 
prived of  office  and  maintenance,  and  it  is  possible 
my  future  years  may  be  spent  in  a  prison ;  but,  as 
Jenny  correctly  observed,  God  will  watch  over  me 
there  as  here. 

A  clear  conscience  will  support  us  even  on  the 
rack ;  and,  if  stang  with  remorse  by  that  monitor,  a 
bed  of  roses  would  be  filled  with  thorns. 

He,  who  can  practice  self-denial,  is  equal  to  the 
richest  in  the  land,  and  self-approval  is  better  than 
worldly  honors ;  therefore,  am  I  happy.  He,  who 
can  independently  shape  his  own  course,  acting 
according  to  the  laws  of  God,  without  regard  to 
mere  worldly  opinion,  is  alone  worthy  of  being 
honored.  Such  a  course  gives  him  a  foretaste  of 
Heaven.  Since  I  have  been  schooled  in  adversity, 
I  daily  understand  better  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Nature  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  gospel. 

The  year  closing  this  day,  I  have  been  led  to  these 
reflections.  This  diary,  which  I  have  been  regu- 
larly keeping,  has  I  think  been  of  service  to  me ; 


it  is  a  course  I  would  recommend  to  all  men. 
More  self-knowledge  is  thus  acquired  than  the 
most  abstruse  study  could  impart.  The  thoughts 
and  sentiments  thus  daily  transcribed  give,  as  it 
were,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  inner  man,  and  an 
examination,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  show  how 
much  consistency  of  character  we  possess.  Man 
is  scarcely  the  same  from  one  boar  to  another. 
One  can  answer  for  himself  with  certainty  only  at 
the  present  moment.  Few  know  what  they  were 
yesterday,  still  fewer  what  they  will  be  to-monow. 

There  is  another  advantage  arising  from  such 
records ;  we  acquire  a  firmer  trust  in  the  Prori- 
dence  of  God.  I  have  this  year  been  confinned 
in  the  troth  of  the  position,  that  mufortunes  nldm 
come  alone,  but  when  eviU  have  arrived  at  thev 
greatest  height,  then  the  bright  hours  revive  agm. 

The  first  violent  shock,  occasioned  by  the  borst- 
ing  of  the  storm,  has  passed  by,  and,  though  things 
are  in  their  very  worst  condition,  yet  I  feel  now  as 
if  I  could  enjoy  any  good  that  may  come,  or  smite 
at  the  shafle  which  may  be  sent  to  disturb  my  peace. 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  times,  when  all 
looked  bright  around  me.  I  have  enjoyed  with 
trembling,  and  dreaded  lest  a  breath  might  dinolve 
the  charm.  One  should  not  yield  to  this  sensitiye 
weakness,  yet  still  I  have  bowed  to  its  ioflueoee. 
I  have  also  lived  to  feel  that  anticipated  evils  aie 
harder  to  bear  than  when  we  realise  them.  Tban- 
der  ckrads  look  blacker  in  the  distance  thaa  When 
they  approach  us  nearer.  • 

It  is  beet  we  should  not  permit  our  happiness  to 
be  too  much  affected  by  the  outward  world,  and  it 
is  folly  to  dwell  on  ooming  ills,  when  perhaps  wbat 
appears  to  threaten  our  peace,  may  operate  to  our 
advantage. 

While  I  thas  reason  upon  'the  evil^with  which 
I  have  to  contend,  I  turn  to  the  bright  image  of 
hope,  and  linger  with  her,  though  I  have  learned 
not  to  trust  too  far  her  beaming  smiles.  My  path 
has  been  so  seldom  lighted  by  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, that  I  do  not  often  indulge  myself  is  boiki- 
ing  airy  castlesj  lest  I  should  too  soon  see  them 
overthrown.  Hope  is  indeed  an  enehaotiDg  gnide, 
but  if  we  follow  her  footsteps  too  far,  we  shall  fisd 
that,  ignis  fatous  like,  she  will  lead  us  on  until  we 
are  lost  among  swamps  and  marshes. 

1765.  New-year* S'day.  Moming.'^A  sisgo- 
hir  occurrence  has  marked  the  opening  of  ^ 
year.  I  will  here  give  an  acooont  of  the  whole 
progress  of  the  afifair. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  I  was  lying 
in  bed,  reflecting  on  my  to-day's  sermon,  I  heard  t 
knocking  at  the  house  door.  Polly,  who  was  al- 
ready in  the  kitehen,  sprang  quickly  into  the  hoose, 
opened  the  door,  and  looking  oat,  saw,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  morning,  a  man  standing  before  her, 
with  a  large  box  in  his  arms.    He  handed  it  to 

Polly  with  these  words ;  •'  Mr. .  (Polly  cooM'st 

understand  the  name,  she  said  afterwardsj  eesds 
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this  to  the  Vicar,  aad  begs  he  will  be  very  careful 
with  the  eooteots.*' 

With  pleased  eorpriae  Polly  received  the  box,  and 
the  man  took  his  leave.  PuUy  then  knocked  softly 
at  my  door,  and,  on  my  telling  her  to  come  in,  she 
opened  it,  and  smiling  wished  me  good  morning  and 
a  happy  new-year,  as  she  took  her  seat.  "  Seest 
thou,  father  dear,  that  thy  Polly  has  prophetic 
dreams  1  here  is  the  promised  bishop's  cap!^^  She 
then  related  how  she  had  received  what  she  sap- 
posed  was  a  new-year's  gift  for  me.  1  waa  pro- 
voked that  she  had  oot  been  more  accurate  in  learn- 
ing the  name  of  my  patron,  or  benefactor,  if  such 
he  was. 

While  she  went  for  a  lamp,  and  to  call  ap  Jenny, 
I  arose  and  dressed  myself.  I  will  not  deny  I  was 
iMiroing  with  cariosity.  This  seemed  to  be  some* 
thing  of  more  consequence,  (han  the  new-year^s 
gifts  hitherto  sent  to  the  Vicar  of  Erekelade.  I 
suspected  my  patron,  the  farmer,  whose  favor  I 
seemed  to  have  gained,  had  sarprised  me  with  a 
box  full  of  chickens ;  and  only  wondered  that  one 
as  thooghtfttl  as  he  is,  should  arouse  us  at  this  or- 
reasonably  early  boar,  for  the  take  of  his  present. 

When  I  went  into  the  parlor,  Polly  and  Jenny 
were  standing  before  the  table,  looking  at  the  box, 
which  was  carefully  closed  op,  and  directed  to  me. 
I  lifted  it  and  found  it  tolerably  heavy.  There 
were  two  round  holes  neatly  cut  in  the  lid. 

With  Jenny^s  help  I  opened  the  box  very  cau- 
tiooaly,  because  I  had  received  orders  to  be  careful 
of  the  contents.  We  raised  a  fine  white  handker- 
ehief  which  was  spread  over  the  top,  and  there  we 
beheld-^no — our  astonishment  is  not  to  be  described ! 
We  all  exclaimed,  with  one  voice,  **  My  God!'' 

There  lay,  sleeping,  an  infant,  between  six  and  eight 
weeks  old.  Wrapped  in  the  finest  linen  cloth,  which 
was  neatly  boaad  with  rose-colored  ribbon ;  its 
head  rested  on  a  soft  pillow  of  blue  silk,  and  its 
little  coverlet,  as  well  as  the  cap  on  iu  little  head, 
was  bordered  with  the  most  costly  Brabant  lace. 

We  stood  a  moment  in  stient  reflection.  At  last 
Polly  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  cried,  *'  what 
ihaU  we  do  with  it  ?  This  is  no  bishop's  mitre  !** 
Jenny  softly  tonofaed  the  cheek  of  the  sleeping 
child  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  and  said,  compas- 
nonately,  '<  Thoa  poor  Uule  creature !  hast  thou  no 
mother  1  or  has  thy  mother  disowned  thee?  Great 
Heaven!  to  think  of  abandoning  so  lovely  and 
helpless  a  being !  only  see,  father,  only  see,  Polly, 
^ith  what  quiet  reliance  it  sleeps,  as  unconcerned 
at  its  misfortunes,  as  if  it  felt  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Sleep  on,  thou  poor  forsaken  one  !  Thy  pa- 
rents are  perhaps  of  too  .high  rank  to  own  thee, 
^ou  poor  little  creature,  and  thy  appearance  might 
cast  them  from  their  elevated  station.  Sleep  oo, 
ttf  will  oot  forsake  thee.  They  have  sent  thee  to 
^e  right  place.     I  will  be  a  mother  to  thee !'' 

While  Jenny  spoke,  large  tear  drops  fell  from 
^t  eyes.    I  took  the  pious,  sofi-bearted  maiden  to 


my  breast  and  said,  '^  Be  indeed  a  mother  to  it ! 
Take  the  step,  child^  fiite  has  decreed  to  you.  God 
has  put  our  faith  to  the  test — be  knows  our  hearts. 
We  must  foster  and  cherish  the  little  forsaken  crea- 
ture. What,  though  we  know  not,  if  to-morrow*s 
wants  can  be  supplied  ?  But  yet  who  knows,  if  this 
child's  parents  are  living,  what  they  may  do  for  usl" 

Therefore  we  decided,  at  once,  to  protect  the 
child,  and  do  the  beat  we  could  for  it.  It  slept 
soundly  and  sweetly.  In  the  meanwhile  we  in- 
dulged ourselves  in  various  conjectures,  who  the 
parents  could  be,  who  seemed  so  well  acquainted 
with  my  name  and  place  of  abode.  Polly  regretted 
very  much  that  she  had  not  asked  the  bearer  more 
questions.  The  little  innocent  stranger  continued 
sweetly  sleeping,  my  daughters  watching  over  it, 
while  I  hastily  glanced  through  my  sermon  for  the 
day,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  Power  and 
Eternity  of  Providence.  Polly  full  of  glee  played 
a  thousand  childish  pranks,  while  Jenny,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  agitated  and  tearful.  As  for  me,  it 
appeared  as  if  this  singular  event,  occurring  on 
new-yearVday,  must  have  some  bidden  portent, 
and  it  may  be  superstitious — but  I  feel,  as  if  the 
little  child  were  to  be  my  tutelary  genius  in  a  time 
of  trouble  and  difficulty.  I  cannot  express  how 
much  more  freely  I  breathe,  or  what  a  blessed 
calm  has  stolen  over  my  spirit. 

Evening  of  the  same  day, — I  came  home  very 
much  exhausted  by  my  day^s  holy  work.  Not** 
withstanding  the  extremely  bad  condition  of  the 
roads,  I  was  obliged  to  perform  my  wanderings 
through  the  country,  on  foot.  But  the  very  fact  of 
my  being  so  weary  redoubled  my  feelings  of  satis- 
faction, when  I  was  once  again  seated  in  my  quiet 
little  parlor  at  home,  which  bore  a  much  more 
cheerful  aspect  than  it  had  done  for  some  time  past ; 
my  daughters  looked  happy,  the  table  was  ready 
laid  for  dinner,  and  a  flask  of  wine  stood  on  it, 
which  they  told  me  had  been  sent  as  a  new-year*s- 
gift  by  some  unknown  friendly  hand.  I  took  some 
of  it  and  felt  much  renovated. . 

But  of  all  the  pleasures,  which  greeted  my  eyes, 
the  sight  of  the  child,  awake  and  lying  in  Jenny's 
arms,  was  the  greatest.  Polly  allowed  me  the 
beautiful  things  which  had  been  sent  along  with 
the  foundling ;  there  were  a  dozen  fine  little  shirts* 
an  elegant  little  cap  and  night-gown,  &c.  &c  ;  and 
she  said  when  the  child  awoke  and  they  took  it 
out  of  the  box,  they  found  lying  at  its  feet,  a  pack- 
age sealed  and  directed  to  me,  which  seemed  to 
contain  money. 

Curious  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  origin  of  the 
little  stranger,  and  thinking  this  might  throw  some 
light  on  it,  I  opened  the  package.  It  contained  a 
roll  with  twenty  guineas  inclosed  in  it,  and  a  letter, 
the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows — 

^^  Fully  relying  on  the  piety  and  philanthropy 
which  are  your  distinguished  characteristics.  Rever- 
end Sir,  the  anfoctunate  parents  of  this  beloved 
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I  felt  for  the  modesty  of  the  poor  maiden,  as  I  read 
his  observations ;  I  would  not  turn  my  eyes  towaida 
her  for  fear  of  distressing  her.  The  passage,  bow- 
ever,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  well  as  the  one  preceding 
it,  so  I  will  transcribe  that  part  of  his  letter: 

'*  When  I,  noble  beiog,  took  my  leave  of  yon,  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  a  second  time  leA  the  dweHing  of 
my  fill  her,  to  enter  upon  lifers  wide  waste.  Never 
while  I  live,  can  I  forget  you ;  can  I  forget  yoot 
kindness  to  me.  I  see  yon  ever  before  me,  in  your 
rich  poverty^  your  Christian  homility,  year  pat- 
riarchal elevation  of  soul.     And  the  chamiiDg, 

sprightly,  kind  Polly,  and  the bat  ah !  what 

epithet  can  I  find  for  your  Jenny !  what  words  can 
express  that  holy  light  iieaming  from  her  coante- 
nance,  which  glorifies  each  earthly  object,  wheeshe 
appears  I  I  shall  ever  remember  the  moment  when 
she  handed  me  the  money  yon  sent  by  her;  ever 
remember  the  wofds-of  comfort,  which,  like  a  minis- 
tering angel ,  she  spoke.  Do  not  be  sorprised,  when 
I  say  1  yet  retain  those  same  twelve  sbilliogs.  I 
would  not  part  with  them  for  a  thousand  guineas. 
I  shall,  perhaps,  ere  long  reveal  all  things  to  yon  in 
person.  Never,  since  I  first  drew  breath,  have  I 
been  happier  than  I  am  now ;  jtet  still  (strange  con- 
tradiction) never  more  unhappy.  Commend  me 
to  your  charming  daughters,  if  they  yet  hold  me 
in  remembrance." 

Judging  from  the  closing  lines  of  thin  letter,  it 
appears  be  expects  to  return  at  some  time  to  Ere* 
kelade.  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  wish  to  express 
ray  thanks,  and  know  not  where  to  write  to  him. 
Perhaps  the  young  man,  knowing  that  I  loaned 
him  one  half  of  what  I  possessed,  has  given  hisn// 
to  me ;  such  an  idea  is  distressing  to  me.  Tbongh 
somewhat  of  a  visionary,  he  certainly  must  ha?ea 
righteous  soul. 

The  little  Alfred  finds  favor  with  us  all.  To  day 
when  Jenny,  like  a  young  mother,  was  earryiDj; 
him  in  her  arms,  he  smiled  on  Polly  as  if  be  knew 
her.  The  maidens  are  better  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  little  citizen  of  the  world,  thaa  I  bad 
imagined  they  would  be.  We  have  parekased  a 
little  ornamented  cradle,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
various  articles  of  which  it  stood  in  need.  The 
cradle  stands  near  Jenny^s  bed.  She  watches  like 
a  guardian  spirit  day  anJ  night  over  her  foster-son. 

January  3rrf.— To-day  the  Vicar  Bleehiog  and 
his  young  wife  alighted  at  the  inn  in  oor  neighbor- 
hood, and,  as  he  sent  to  apprise  me  of  his  aniralt  I 
went  to  him  immediately.  He  is  an  agreeable  and 
very  polite  man.  He  at  once  informed  me,  he  was 
elected  as  my  successor  in  office,  and  he  wished, 
unless  I  had  some  objection  to  urge  against  it,  im- 
mediately to  enter  upon  his  duties ;  but,  at  the  same 
time  I  could,  if  desirous  of  so  doing,  remain  in  the 
dwelling  I  now  occupy  until  Easter,  while  be 
would  engage  a  room  in  the  house  of  Alderman 
Fieldson. 
of  Jenny  are  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  *     I  replied,  if  agreeable  to  him,  I  woald  iauB«- 


child  consign  him  to  your  care.  Abandon  not,  we 
beseech  thee,  the  treasure  how  lost  to  our  sight. 
When  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  conceal  our 
name  and  station,  be  assured  we  shall,  in  person, 
express  our  deep  sense  of  the  obligaiion  you  have 
eonferred  upon  us.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  from 
a  distance  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  destiny 
of  our  tender  offspring.  The  dear  boy  is  named 
Alfred.  The  first  quarterly  allowance  for  bis  board 
is  enclosed  in  this  paper ;  every  three  months  the 
same  sum  will  be  punctually  paid  to  you.  We  only 
now  beseech  you  to  receive  the  child,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  tenderness  of  your  noble  Jenny. ^' 

As  I  finished  the  letter,  Polly,  jumping  for  joy, 
said,  **  There  now  comes  the  bishop*s  cap.  Good 
heavens!  how  rich  we  have  suddenly  become! 
who  cares  now  for  the  loss  of  your  pitiful  salary, 
father  t  Yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  not  so  well 
pleased  either — No,  indeed,  the  letter  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  noble  Polly  !** 

We  read  the  letter,  at  least  ten  times  over; 
scarcely  daring  to  trust  our  eyes  with  one  glance 
towards  the  heap  of  gold  that  lay  on  the  table. 
What  a  new-year's  present  was  this !  In  what  a 
singular,  incomprehensible  manner,  was  I  thus  re- 
leased from  my  weighty  cares  for  the  future!  In 
the  whole  circle  fsif  my  acquaintance,  I  can  think 
of  none  who  might  perhaps  find  it  necessary  from 
their  birth  and  station  to  conceal  the  existence,  of 
this  child,  or  who  would  promise  such  high  reward 
for  a  mere  Christian  and  friendly  act.  Thought 
was  busy,  but  it  threw  no  light  on  the  matter. 
Yet,  ignorant  as  I  am,  these  high-born  parents  seem' 
to  be  acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  me 
and  mine. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  wonderful. 

January  2nd, — Fortune  seems  determined  to 
heap  her  treasures  upon  me.  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived from  the  post-office  another  package  con- 
taining twelve  pounds  sterling,  accompanied  with 
a  letter  from  Fleetman.  All  this  is  too  much. 
Things  must  have  gene  well  with  him  indeed,  when 
he  returns  me  pounds  for  shillings.  I  regret  he 
has  forgotten  to  tell  me  his  present  place  of  abode, 
that  I  might  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  him. 
Heaven  grant  I  may  not  grow  presumptuous  on 
my  sudden  accession  of  riches !  There  was  fresh 
subject  of  rejoicing,  when  I  told  my  daughters  I 
really  had  a  letter  from  Fleetman  :  their  actions  on 
the  occasion  were  a  little  incomprehensible  to  me ; 
there  is  some  understanding  they  have  about  Fleet- 
man,  which  I  am  not  privy  to.  Jenny  blushed, 
and  Polly,  laughing,  sprung  towards  her,  placing 
her  hands  before  4he  maiden's  face.  This  childish 
action  seemed  to  displease  Jenny. 

I  then  opened  and  read  FIeetman*s  letter  aloud ; 
the  young  man  is  too  much  of  an  enthusiast,  and 
speaks  of  me  in  more  flattering  terms  than  I  de- 
serve :  Indeed,  he  overrates  every  thing ;  his  praises 
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diately  leaign  the  basinesa  into  hie  handa,  and 
thereby  be  more  at  liberty  to  seek  another  office  for 
myself.  I  only  wished  to  deliver  a  farewell  ser- 
mon to  my  congregation  in  the  church,  where  I  had 
so  long  given  forth  the  word  of  God. 

He,  thereon,  promised  me  he  would  come  in  the 
aftemooD  and.  examine  the  condition  of  the  vicar- 
age. He  came  according  to  appointment,  accom- 
panied by  bis  wife  and  the  Alderman.  The  young 
woman  appears  somewhat  haughty,  and  has  the 
air  of  one  who  prides  herself  upon  her  high  de- 
scent; it  seemed  as  if  nothing  about  the  house 
suited  her,  and  as  to  my  daughters,  they  were  hot 
worthy  of  a  glance.  When  she  saw  little  Alfred  in 
the  cradle,  she  turned  to  Jenny  and  said,  "  Are 
yoa  already  married  V*  The  good  Jenny's  face  was 
soffused  with  a  rosy  blash,  and  shaking  her  little 
head  io  denial,  she  stammered  forth  some  indistinct 
words.  I  came  forward  to  relieve  the  poor  girPs 
embarrassment.  Mrs.  Blecbing  heard  my  narra- 
tife  with  great  curiosity,  and  when  I  had  finished, 
drew  ap  her  month,  and  turned  her  back  upon  me. 
This  conduct  I  thought  very  unbecoming,  but  said 
Dochiog.  I  then  invited  the  guests  to  take  a  cop 
of  tea,  which  they  declined.  The  Vicar^s  wife 
made  a  sign  for  their  departure,  and  he  seemed  to 
bow  with  unlimited  obedience  to  her  will. 

We  were  right  glad  when  the  visit  was  over. 

January  6M. — ^Judging  from  his  letter,  Mr. 
Witbiel  is  an  excellent  man.  He  condoles  with 
me  on  account  of  my  unfortunate  contract,  and 
comforts  me  by  saying,  I  need  give  myself  no  un- 
easiness with  regard  to  its  fulfilment ;  he  will  be 
satisfied,  should  I  not  be  able  to  pay  the  snm  for 
ten  years,  or  even  not  at  all.  He  seems  perfectly 
acquainted  with  my  worldly  condition,  and  expa- 
tiates fluently  on  the  subject.  He  trusts  to  my 
honor,  and  I  rejoice  at  the  estimation  in  which  he 
holds  me ;  nor  shall  he  have  cause  to  repent  it.  I 
«ill  go  to  Trowbridge,  and  with  Fleetraan*s  Xl2 
sterling,  will  pay  off  at  least  a  part  of  my  enor- 
moQs  debt. 

Jenny,  as  she  promised,  has  little  Alfred  sleeping 
wv  her.  He  is  very  quiet  at  night,  awaking  only 
^  one  regular  time,  when  she  gives  him  nourish- 
ment out  of  a  little  shell.  I  feel  some  apprehen- 
stoo,  lest  the  maiden  should  suffer  from  being  thus 
watchful.  She  is  not  as  active  as  formerly,  though 
more  tranquilly  happy,  than  when  we  were  suffer- 
ing from  want.  Sometimes,  when  she  takes  up 
her  work,  instead  of  actively  employing  her  hands 
as  she  was  wont  to  do,  she  sits  silently,  with  them 
listlessly  folded  in  her  lap,  gasing  on  vacancy,  as 
if  dreaming  with  her  eyes  open.  Then,  if  one 
•peaks  to  her,  she  starts,  and  seems  trying  Io  col- 
lect herself,  and  to  understand  the  purport  of  the 
vorda  spoken.  These  are  evidently  the  conse- 
qoeoces  of  broken  rest,  though  she  will  not  admit 
a  word  of  it,  and  does  not  seem  inclined  to  sleep 
daring  the  day.    Still  she  positively  assures  me. 


she  is  perfectly  well.  She  has  asked  me  for  Fleet- 
man^s  letter,  that  she  might  peruse  it  again.  I  did 
not  believe  she  had  so  large  a  share  of  vanity,  as 
to  be  thus  pleased  with  Fleetman^s  eulogies.  She 
has  not  yet  returned  me  the  letter,  but  I  see  she 
keeps  it  in  her  work  basket,  the  vain  thing !  how- 
ever, perhaps  it  is  for  my  sake. 

January  8M. — My  farewell  sermon  drew  tears 
from  most  of  my  hearers.  I  never  knew  before, 
how  much  I  am  valued  by  my  congregation.  Kind 
words  greet  me  from  all  sides,  and  gifts  are  shower- 
ed upon  me.  My  house  has  never  before  been 
so  well  stocked  with  provisions  and  rarities.  In 
those  days  when  famine  was  staring  me  in  the  face, 
had  I  possessed  but  one  hundredth  part  of  them,  I 
should  have  esteemed  myself  a  fortunate  man. 
We  have  now  so  much  more  than  we  require  in 
our  simple  mode  of  living,  that  I  have  shared  the 
superfluity  with  some  poor  families  in  Erekelade ; 
and  Jenny,  who  also  knew  some  that  required  as- 
sistance, has  extended  her  bounty  through  various 
channels.  It  is  a  delight  to  her  to  see  others  enjoy- 
ing the  same  benefits  we  do. 

The  words  of  my  sermon  proceeded  from  the 
innermost  depths  of  my  soul,  and  I  was  nearly 
blinded  by  tears  while  writing  it.  I  felt  it  an  eter- 
nal farewell  to  my  vocation  here,  and  to  those 
scenes  which  had  hitherto  been  my  little  world. 
I  am  dismissed  from  my  vineysrd  like  a  useless 
servant,  though  I  have  not  worked  in  it  like  a  hire- 
ling, but  have  planted  many  noble  scions,  and  rooted 
out  some  pernicious  weeds.  Yes,  I  am  thrust  from 
the  field  of  my  labors,  where  I  have  day  and  night 
watched  and  tended,  taught,  admonished,  comforted 
and  prayed.  I  have  witnessed  the  last  moments 
of  many  a  frail  being,  and  strengthened  the  depart- 
ing spirit  with  the  holy  words  of  hope.  I  have 
sought  out  sinners,  and  left  not  the  poor  in  their 
loneliness.  I  have  endeavored  to  reclaim  the  lost 
one  and  bring  him  back  to  the  way  of  life  and  truth. 
Alas !  my  destination  must  henceforth  be  far  away. 
I  must  be  torn  from  these  scenes  round  which  my 
soul  is  entwined  by  the  tenderest  bonds.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at,  that  my  heart  should  bleed  ?  But 
God's  will  be  done ! 

If  my  successor  had  not  already  entered  into  his 
office,  and  Dr.  Snarl  would  allow  me  to  remain  in 
the  vicarage,  gladly  would  I  do  so  now,  without  re- 
ceiving from  him  any  emolument.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  poverty  from  childhood,  and  have 
never  been  without  cares,  since  I  stepped  into  man's 
estate ;  our  desires  are  moderate,  and  the  money 
we  receive  for  Alfred's  board,  not  only  affords  suf- 
ficient means  for  present  use,  but  will-^able  us  to 
lay  up  something  for  coming  years.  *  If  I  could 
only  continue  to  dwell  among  my  congregation, 
and  dispense  the  word  of  God,  I  would  not  even 
murmur  as  I  have  done,  that  my  grey  hairs  must, 
at  times,  be  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wind  and 
'  weather ! 
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But  be  it  80 !  I  will  submit !  the  tears  which  blot 
this  leaf  are  not  those  of  discontent.  I  do  not  now, 
and  never  yet  have  prayed  for  wealth  and  distinc- 
tions. But  Lord !  Lord !  dismiss  not  thy  vassal 
from  thy  service  forever!  Weak  and  powerless 
though  he  may  be,  permit  him  once  more  to  labor 
in  thy  vineyard,  and  as  thy  agent,  to  ga^er  sonls 
to  the  Life  Eternal ! 

January  \Zth.: — My  journey  to  Trowbridge  has 
been  fortunate  even  beyond  my  expectations.  The 
niglvt  was  far  advanced,  when  I  arrived  with  wea- 
ried feet  in  the  pleasant  old  town,  and  I  did  not 
rouse  from  sleep  till  late'  the  following  morning. 
I  then  dressed  myself  with  much  care.  Jenny  had 
taken  great  pains  in  the  selection  of  her  father's 
wardrobe,  so  that  I  think,  since  my  wedding  day, 
I  had  not  appeared  so  well  apparelled.  I  lefl  the 
inn  and  went  to  Mr.  Withiel's,  who  lives  in  a  Urge, 
handsome  house. 

His  reception  was,  at  first,  somewhat  formal ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  made  known  my  name,  he  imme- 
diately carried  me  into  his  business-room,  which 
was  a  fine  commodious  one.  Here  I  thanked  him 
for  his  great  goodness  and  forbearance ;  related 
how  I  came  to  enter  into  such  a  contract  as  I  bad 
done,  and  what  hard  fate  had  hitherto  been  mine. 
I  then  laid  my  twelve  pounds  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Withiel  appeared  much  moved,  and  was 
silent  a  few  moments ;  then  smiling,  he  extended 
his  hand,  and  grasping  mine,  said,  **  I  know  yon 
well,  for  I  have  made  inqniries  respecting  yon. 
You  are  an  upright  man.  I  cannot  bring  it  over 
my  heart,  to  rob  one  situated  as  you  are,  of  your 
new-year's  gift,  but  must  beg  yon  to  retain  your 
twelve  pounds.  It  would  please  me  much  better 
eoald  I  make  some  addition  to  the  sum,  in  return 
for  your  thus  bearing  me  in  memory." 

He  aroee,  and  going  into  another  room,  brought 
out  -of  it  a  written  paper,  which  he  held  towards 
me,  saying,  *'  Do  you  recognise  this  bond  and  your 
own  signature  %  I  here  resign  my  right  to  the  sum 
therein  mentioned  in  favor  of  you  and  your  chil- 
dren.'' He  then  tore  the  paper  in  two,  and  put 
both  parts  into  my  hand. 

All  utterance  was  denied  me.  However,  my  mois- 
tened eyes  expressed  more  fully  than  words  could 
do,  how  much  I  felt.  He  plainly  saw  my  inability, 
as  I  tried  to  ponr  forth  the  gratitude  which  was 
swelling  at  my  heart.  He  said,  ^  Be  still !  be  still ! 
not  a  syllable  1  pray  you ;  no  thanks  are  necessary. 
I  would  gladly  have  done  the  same  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Brook,  had  be  but  dealt  openly  with  me." 

He  begged  me  to  give  him  an  unreserved  state- 
ment of  mg^  affairs,  and  when  our  conversation  was 
at  an  end,  carried'  me  to  introduce  me  to  his  wife 
and  son ;  then  finisbed  his  kind  treatment,  by  send- 
ing to  the  inn  for  my  little  bnndle,  insisting  on  it 
I  should  remain  the  night  at  his  house.  I  do  not 
know  a  roare  noble  and  generous  man.  He  has 
been  kind  beyond  measure.     Had  I  been  a  prince, 


I  could  not  have  had  more  honors  paid  me.  I 
passed  the  night  in  a  richly  furnished  chamber. 
The  bed  and  carpet  particularly  were  really  so  ele- 
gant, that  it  seemed  to  me  they  could  not  be  in- 
tended for  use. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Withiel  ordered  his 
handsome  carriage  to  convey  me  back  to  Ereke- 
lade.  I  left  him  with  a  deeply  penetrated  beait 
My  children  wept  with  me  for  joy,  when  1  showed 
them  the  bond.  ''  See,"  said  I,  *'  light  as  is  this 
paper,  it  has  been  the  heaviest'burden  of  my  life; 
but  now,-  owing  to  the  generosity  of  this  mao,  it  is 
null  and  void.  Pray  for  the  life  and  happiness  of 
our  preserver !" 

January  16M. — Yesterday  was  the  most  memo- 
rable day  of  my  life.  We  were  sitting  together  at 
noon  in  the  parlor ;  I  reeking  little  Alfred's  cradle, 
Polly  reading  aloud,  and  Jenny  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow sewing;  when  Jenny  sprang  suddenly  from 
her  chair,  and,  pale  as  death,  sunk  into  it  again. 
Much  alarmed,  we  inquired  what  she  bad  seen! 
She  forced  a  smile  and  said,  '*  He  is  coming !" 

Meantime,  the  door  opened,  and  Fleetman,aUired 
in  handsome  travelling  apparel,  stood  before  as. 
We  greeted  him  very  cordially,  were  delighted  at 
his  unexpected  appearance,  and  particularly  so,  that 
his  circumstances  seemed  so  much  better  than  when 
he  first  came  among  us.  He  embraced  me,  kissed 
Polly,  and  bowed  to  Jenny,  who  had  not  entirely 
recovered  from  her  trepidation.  He  seemed  strack 
with  her  paleness  and  inquired  anxiously  after  her 
health.  Polly  accounted  for  Jenny's  loss  of  color, 
by  saying  how  startled  she  was  by  his  snddeo  ea- 
trance;  he  then  kissed  Jenny's  hand  and  apolo- 
gized for  having  been  the  cause  of  such  agitation. 
After  that,  he  seemed  at  a  loss  for  speech,  and  as 
for  the  poor  maiden,  the  color  mantled  in  her  cheek 
till  it  looked  like  a  young  half  blown  rose. 

Wishing  our  excellent  and  well-beloved  goes!  to 
share,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  a  repast  with  os, 
I  ordered  some  cold  fowl  and  wine  to  be  broaght; 
he  however  declined,  saying,  he  could  not  tarry 
long  with  us,  as  he  had  left  some  companioos  at 
the  inn.  Yet,  on  Jenny's  adding  her  entreaties,  be 
consented  and  seated  himself  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment. 

When  he  spoke  of  belonging  to  a  party,  I  coo- 
eluded  he  meant  a  company  of  players,  and  asked 
him  whether  they  intended  to  perform  here  in  Ere- 
kelade,  adding,  I  thought  the  place  too  poor  to  bo 
of  any  benefit  to  them.  He  laughed,  and  said, 
^'  Well,  we  will  give  them  a  play  gratis.'*  Polly 
rejoiced  at  this,  for  she  had  long  desired  to  see  a 
play ;  and  she  gave  the  information  to  Jennys  vlx* 
soon  came  in  with  the  wine  and  fowl.  Polly  io- 
quired,  "  Have  you  many  performers  with  yoa,Mr. 
Fleetman !"  "Only  one  lady  and  one  gcntlcmaji," 
he  answered,  "but  they  are  excellent  playera." 
Jenny  appeared  most  unusually  grave :  she  cast  a 
serious,  steadfast  look  on  Fleeunao,  and  adted  bun, 
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"  You,  do  yoa  also  make  your  appearance  1"  She 
said  this,  io  that  peculiarly  Boft  and  yet  penetrating 
tone  of  voice,  in  which  I  bad  seldom  heard  her 
speak,  except  at  such  times,  as  when  the  question 
of  our  weal,  or  woe,  was  lying  deeply  at  heart. 

I  daw  how  this  peculiar  intonation  affected  Fleet- 
man  ;  he  trembled,  as  if  standing  before  a  tribunal 
of  justice.  He  looked  earnestly  at  her  and  ap- 
peared struggling  with  himself,  ere  he  could  answer ; 
at  length,  advancing  a  few  steps  towards  her,  he 
said, "  By  my  God  and  yours !  you  alone  can  de- 
cide that !" 

Jenny  cast  down  her  eyes — he  went  on  speaking 
and  she  said  something  in  reply.  I  knew  not  what 
these  people  were  prating  about.  They  still  talked 
00,  bat  Polly  and  I,  though  listening  attentively, 
coold  not  understand  a  word.  We  heard  sound, 
indeed,  but  no  sense.  However,  they  seemed  per- 
fectly to  onderstand  each  other,  and  what  struck 
me  most  peculiarly,  while  Fleetman  appeared  much 
agitated  by  Jenny's  replies,  she  seemed  to  retain 
perfect  command  over  herself.  Fleetman  at  length 
folded  his  hands  as  if  in  fervent  prayer,  and  lifting 
eren  tearful  eyes  to  heaven,  said  in  a  tone  of  deep 
despair,  **  Then  I  am  indeed  unhappy !" 

Polly  could  contain  herself  no  longer.  With  a 
droll  expression  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
aod  cried  at  length,  "  I  truly  beliere  you  two  have 
begun  the  play  already." 

He  seized  Polly's  hand  with  vehemence,  ex- 
daimiDg,  *'  Ah !  that  your  words  were  true.*' 

To  put  an  end  to'  this  confusion,  I  filled  our 
glasses  and  proposed  drinking  the  health  of  our 
benefactor.  Fleetman  said,  as  he  passed  the  wine 
to  Jenny,  "  Will  you  join  in  that  toast  from  your 
heart  r'  She  laid  her  hand  on  her  breast,  looked 
down,  and  drank. 

Fleetman's  spirits  then  seemed  to  revive.  He 
next  went  up  to  the  cradle,  looked  at  the  child  that 
laj  therein,  and  after  Polly  had  related  the  occur- 
rence to  him,  he  laughed  and  said  to  her,  **  Yon  have 
not  discovered  then,  that  I  sent  you  this  new-year's 
present V 

We  all  cried  with  incredulous  surprise,  "Who, 
yott  r 

He  then  gave  an  explanation  in  nearly  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

**  My  name  is  not  Fleetman,  but  I  am  the  Baro- 
net Cecil  Fairford.  My  uncle  having  some  old 
claiou  upon  the  estate  of  my  father,  the  grounds 
of  which  were  rather  equivocal,  instituted  a  law- 
suit, which,  after  some  years  duration,  terminated 
against  him,  and  my  sister  and  myself  were  rein- 
stated in  the  property  which  had  belonged  to  our 
deceased  father.  Previous  to  this,  we  had  been 
liviog  on  the  scanty  means  afforded  us  from  a  small 
estate  which  had  belonged  to  our  mother.  My  sis- 
ter during  the  time,  too,  had  suffered  much  from  the 
tyranny  of  her  uncle,  who  was  her  guardian.  One 
of  his  moat  confidential  and  powerful  friends  had  a 


son,  whom  he  had  destined  should  be  the  husband  of 
his  niece,  while  she,  on  the  contrary,  had  secretly 
engaged  herself  to  the  young  Lord  Sandom,  whose 
father  was  yet  living,  and  who  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  union.  Without  being  discovered  by  the  uncle, 
or  the  old  Lord,  the  marriage  was  solemnized. 
When  my  sister  had  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  year 
with  her  guardian,  upon  the  plea  that  sea-bathing 
was  necessary  to  restore  her  to  health,  I  took  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  removing  her  from  his 
house,  and  taking  her  under  my  own  protection. 
AAer  the  birth  of  this  little  child,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  place  it  under  the  care  of  some  trustwor- 
thy individual.  I  heard,  accidentally,  during  the 
researches  for  such  a  one,  of  the  poverty  and  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  Vicar  of  Erekelade,  and  came 
hither  to  convince  myself  of  the  truth  of  such  re- 
port. The  manner  in  which  you  received  me  de- 
cided the  business. 

"  I  forgot  to  say,  that  my  sister  returned  no  more 
to  the  house  of  her  uncle.  It  was  now  four  months 
since  I  had  gained  the  law  suit,  establishing  me  in 
the  possessions  to  which  I  was  legitimate  heir. 
My  uncle  then,  however,  commenced  a  new  suit 
against  me  on  account  of  my  removing  my  sister 
from  hie^guardianship ;  but  a  few  days  since  the 
old  Lord  Sandom  died  from  apoplexy,  and  there 
being  no  longer  cause  for  secrecy,  ray  brother-in- 
law  openly  declared  his'  marriage.  The  law-suit 
is  thereby  at  an  end,  and  the  cause  removed  for 
keeping  longer  secret  the  birth  of  the  child.  The 
parents  have  arrived  here  with  me  to  take  the  child 
now  under  their  own  charge,  and  I  have  come  with 
the  proposition,  that  you,  with  your  family  remove 
also  from  this  place  to  one  which  I  will  tell  yon  of, 
hoping  you  have  no  argument  to  urge  againat  it. 
**During  the  time  these  law- suits  had  been  pending, 
the  offi'^e  of  Rector  in  the  parish  appertaining  to 
the  estate  of  our  family  remained  unfilled.  The 
tithes  of  this  benefice  are  over  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  and  it  devolves  on  me  to  bestow  it  where 
I  will.  You,  reverend  sir,  have  lost  your  place 
here.  I  shall  be  but  too  happy,  if  you  will  accept 
this  office,  and  dwell  in  my  neighborhood." 

God  alone  knows  how  my  spirit  revived  at  these 
words ;  my  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears  of  joy. 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  the  noble  being,  who 
was  to  me  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  and  fetl 
on  his  breast.  Polly,  with  clamorous  joy,  also  en- 
twined her  arms  around  him,  while  Jenny  grate- 
fully kissed  the  hand  of  the  Baronet.  With  visible 
traces  of  emotion,  he  at  last  tore  himself  away  and 
left  us  to  ourselves. 

With  fond  embraces,  my  enraptured  children 
mingled  their  tears  of  conscious  happiness  with 
mine ;  but  not  many  moments  elapsed  before  the 
Baronet  re-appeared,  accompanied  by  his  brother- 
in-law.  Lord. Sandom,  and  his  young  wife.  This 
uncommonly  beautiful  young  woman  di^not  greet 
*  us,  but  went  immediately  towards  the  cradle  where 
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the  child  lay  sleeping.  She  knelt  by  the  side  of 
the  little  Alfred,  and  poured  forth  tlie  feelings  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure,  which  must  have  filled 
her  heart,  in  an  unrestrained  torrent  of  tears. 
Her  husband  raised  her  from  her  kneeling  posture, 
and  with  much  solicitude  endeavored  to  calm  her. 

When  she  had  somewhat  recovered,  she  apolo* 
gized  to  us  for  her  conduct,  and  then,  with  the 
most  touching  expressions  of  gratitude,  addressed 
herself  first  to  me  and  then  turned  to  Polly.  The 
laAter  disclaimed  all  title  to  such  acknowledge- 
ments, and  pointing  to  Jenny,  who  bad  withdrawn 
to  the  window,  said  "  My  sister  there  has  been 
the  mother !" 

Lady  Sandom  went  towards  Jenny,  regarding 
her  for  some  moments  with  silent  admiration ;  then 
she  looked  back  with  a  smile  upon  her  brother,  and 
locked  the  maiden  tenderly  in  her  arms.  The 
dear  girl,  in  her  humility,  scarcely  ventured  to 
look  up.  *'  I  am  eternally  your  debtor  indeed,*^ 
said  Lady  Sandom.  **  I  feel  I  can  never  repay  you 
for  the  comfort  you  have  shed  on  a  mothet^s  heart. 
Let  me  be  a  sister  to  you  then,  lorely  Jenny. 
There  need  not,  and  shoald  not  be  an  accoont  of 
debit  and  credit  between  sisters." 

As  they  again  embraced  each  other,  the  Baro- 
net drew  towards  them.  "  There  stands  my  bro> 
ther,"  continued  Lady  SaQjdom ;  *'  as  you  are  now 
my  sister,  you  must  giveb'im  a  nearer  place  in  yoor 
heart.     May  he  not  have  iti" 

Jenny  blushed  and  said,  "  I  feel  he  is  my  father*s 
benefactor.'*  The  lady  replied,  "And  will  you 
not  be  the  benefactress  of  my  poor  brother !  Iiook 
kindly  on  him !  Ah !  if  you  but  knew  how  very 
dear  you  are  to  him !" 

The  Baronet  took  Jenny^s  hand,  which,  in  spite 
of  her  struggle  to  withdraw  it,  he  pressed  to  his 
tips,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  You  do  not  wish 
to  see  me  unhappy,  Jenny  ?  Without  this  hand  I 
must  be  so.'*  Jenny,  much  confused,  then  per- 
mitted  him  to  retain  it.  The  Baronet  led  my 
daughter  up  to  me,  and  entreated  me  to  bless  him 
as  my  son. 

"  Jenny,*^  said  I,  "  do  we  not  dream  1  Thy  will 
is  mine,  my  child !  Oan*st  thou  love  him  ?  the  deci- 
sion rests  with  thee.'* 

She  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  Baronet,  who, 
full  of  anxious  suspense,  stood  before  her,  and, 
with  a  thriliiagly  expressive  glance,  took  his  hand 
between  both  hers,  pressed  it  to  her  heart  and 
then,  looking  op  to  Heaven,  said,  '*  God  has  dec! 
ded  for  me." 

I  blessed  my  son  and  daughter ;— they  both  em-, 
braced  n%>^— every  eye  was  moistened — a  solemn 
Bilenee  reigned  around. 

The  stillness  was  suddenly  broken  by  Polly's 
springing  forward,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
my  neok.  She  cried  as  she  smiled  through  her 
tears,  ^  \Ve  have  it  now !  there  is  more  than  one 


new-year*8  gift !  See'st  thou !   Bishop's  caps  oq 
Bishop's  caps !"  Upon  this,  little  Alfred  awoke. 

It  is  in  vain — I  can  write  no  more  this  day ;  my 
happy  heart  is  too  full — this  joyful  perturbation  has 
unstrung  me — I  must  lay  down  my  pen. 
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No.  VIlL 

THE  POET'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

Thou  knowest  not  what  moarnful  tints, 
My  homeward  fancies  trae<». 
Nor  how,  with  niTiny  bitter  tears, 
I  pine  to  see  thy  face. 

How  all  my  lightly  spoken  words 
Repentantly  retnm — 
Ah !  me,  how  many  painfol  tkooghts 
The  absent  one  most  learn ! 

More  than  a  year  bad  elapsed  since  Arthar  Mor- 
dante's  departore  on  his  trarels,  and  in  a  far  coun- 
try he  was  still  a  wanderer.  He  had  looked  oo 
the  wonders  of  many  climes,  and  his  sool  had  felt 
their  marvels.  He  had  pondered  by  the  **  bhe 
rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,"  and  paused,  dream- 
ingly,  beside  the  castled  Rhine.  He  had  traversed 
the  haunted  land  of  Germany,  and  grown  wise  ia 
its  legendary  lore;  and  now,  beneath  the  softbeaotj 
of  Italian  skies,  the  poet's  spirit  knelt  down,  en- 
chanted, before  the  majestic  relics  of  the  world 
and  people  that  have  passed  away.  Amid  the  ex- 
citement of  change,  and  the  novelty  of  nrytng 
and  congenial  associations,  Arthur's  mind  lost 
something  of  its  sorrowful  nature,  though  there 
were  times  when  the  Sense  of  his  loneliness  wis 
painful,  when  the  wild  yearning  for  sympathy  re- 
called the  bitterness  of  his  heart's  abiding  disap- 
pointment; and  there  were  moments,  too,  when 
the  silent  pining  for  the  remembered  faces  of  hooK, 
was  almost  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Tet,  be 
was  comparatively  happy ;  for,  saeh  longings  leave 
no  shadow  where  they  fall,  and  serve  but  to  briog 
to  oar  thronging  fancies  the  sweet  serenity  of  ten- 
derer thought.  All  around  him  was  beautiful,  anl 
the  snbdned  melancholy  hovering  over  ruin,  the 
solemn  thoughtfulness,  the  past  taught  Ibe  present, 
sank  not  unheeded  on  the  poet's  soul.  Now,  fuQ 
many  an  ideal  of  his  boyhood,  stood  before  him  a 
reality.  And  he  pored,  with  redoubled  inteitsi. 
over  the  pages  traced  by  Italian  genius,  as  his  foot- 
steps reverently  lingered  where  the  intellecis  of 
ages  had  mingled  to  brighten  a  rainbow-world  of 
glory.  And  though  far  fipom  those  who  lored  bim 
best,  vrithal  he  was  happy,  even  as  she  who  now 
feebly  ohronieteyi  the  poet's  pilgrimage,  looketb 
abroad  over  the  fair  features  of  a  new  IsikI.  tod 
feeleth  blest,  yet  thinketh  pleasantly,  hot  noun)- 
fully,  of  her  own  home  beyond  the  far  Wue  moas- 
uins  of  the  hoasehold  circle  who  teaifolly  nisf 
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her  accoatomed  presence,  and  prayerfally  grieve 
her  diTided  destiny.  O !  separation !  shadowy  and 
fear-haunted  spirit!  what  hath  the  earth,  more  ter- 
hble  than  thou  1 

Arthnr's  tidings  from  Edith  were  fond  and  fre- 
qneot,  and  he  still  received,  at  irregular  intertals, 
the  singular  communications  of  his  mysterious 
Italian  friend.  Her  letters  were  always  without 
date,  and  were,  apparently,  forwarded  by  some 
bithful  private  messenger ;  for,  there  was  neither 
post  mark  oor  other  clue  to  the  writer *s  location. 
Tbey  evinced  constaot  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  young  traveller's  movemettts,  and  the  same 
watchfbl  interest  in  his  welfare,  that  had  charac- 
terised them  from  the  first.  There  was  a  tone  of 
romance  in  this  unchanging  guardianship,  which 
eahanced  its  value  in  Arthur's  estimation,  and  he 
would  oAen  turn  despondiogly  from  Theresa's  tran- 
qail  and  timid  kindness  to  the  glowing  and  impetu- 
ous warmth  of  Nina's  written  Friendship. 

"  Yon  are  an  enthusiast,  Arthur,"  thus  said  one 
of  ber  letters,  '*  and  I  love  to  trace  in  your  cha- 
racter that  nnrestrained  impetuosity  of  thought  and 
emotion  which  has  long  ago  departed  from  my  own. 
Yoar  experience  has  been,  as  yet,  too  brief  for 
yoo  to  comprehend  this  pleasant  retrospection  of 
000*8  self  in  the  unfolding  nature  of  another.  It 
is  a  gratification,  dearly  purchased,  which  comes 
only  when  the  conflict  of  life  has  wrought  its 
wrecks,  and  the  heart,  weary  with  the  present, 
tbrinks,  dejectedly,  from  the  sad  consciousness  of 
what  it  15,  to  ponder,  dreamingly,  on  all  it  was  and 
might  have  been.  I  think  of  your  mental  tenden- 
cieSf  and  recall  the  many  points  of  intellectaal  sym- 
pathy between  us,  and  the  vanished  era  of  my  youth 
letama,  the  glare  and  tinsel  of  society  for  a  while 
are  forgotten,  and  soft  associations  arise,  I  know 
not  how,  as  thej  spring  for  the  captive  when  wild 
flowers  bring  him  a  thought  of  home,  as  they  silent- 
ly dawn  on  the  mourner  at  the  sound  of  some  '  olden 
melody.'  My  career  has  been  one  of  extremes ; 
it  will  be  so  to  the  dose.  I  have  felt  the  weight  of 
penury,  and  past  suddenly  from  its  heavy  yoke,  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  adulation.  I  have  since 
lived  amid  praise,  homage  and  success,  all  that 
wealth  and  influence  oould  bestow  on  one  followed 
and  flattered,  and  these  are  still  at  my  command ; 
but  the  spirit  of  deluMon,  which  renders  them  pre- 
cious, has  perished.  I  am  neither  weary  of  exis- 
tence, nor  at  war  with  the  world,  but  I  have  grown 
iodiflerent,  that  last  and  saddest  of  all  changes ; 
for,  it  is  irremediable.  Life  were  a  pleasant  thing, 
could  we  retain  amid  its  final  years  our  early  cre- 
dulity, our  early  hopefulness,  though  it  is  well  for 
our  higher  aspirations  that  these  may  not  linger. 
We  realise  the  beauty  of  our  pure  illusions,  only 
when  their  silver  chord  is  severed,  and  the  sweet 
nosic  it  had  spoken  to  our  souls  has  ceased  to 
sound.  My  fnend !  may  it  be  long  for  you,  before 
you  win  such  koowledge  !*' 

Vol.  IX— 80 


It  was  the  vesper  hour.  The  glare  of  daylight 
was  vanishing,  and  the  ruby  glow  of  sunset  bathed 
the  earth.  Arthur  was  wandering  idly  and  list- 
lessly, Wheut  attracted  by  the  pealing  of  an  organ, 
he  entered  a  Catholic  chapel  where  the  evening 
services  were  being  performed.  The  interior  of 
the  building  was  magnificent,  and  decorated  with 
whatever  the  most  perfect  art  could  summon  to 
aid  the  ceremonies  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
religions.  Through  stained  glass  of  richest  hues 
streamed  the  glorious  rays  of  departing  sunshine, 
and  threw  upon  the  marble  pavement  a  brightness 
of  many  colors  that  rested  like  rainbows  on  the 
earth.  Around  were  scriptural  paintings  of  many 
of  the  most  impressive  scenes  recorded  in  sacred 
history,  and  amid  the  advancing  twilight,  the  life- 
like forms  appeared  wrapt  in  mystery,  as  if  the 
shadow  of  the  past  was  upon  them.  The  eye 
could  not  be  raised  without  meeting  the  vivid  por- 
trayal of  events,  which,  though  long  familiar  to  the 
mind,  now  appealed  eloquently  through  the  sight, 
to  the  heart.  The  gathered  clouds  of  centuries 
seemed  rolled  away ;  there  stood,  in  maiden  meek- 
ness, the  restored  beauty  of  the  ruler*s  daughter : 
there  was  the  visible  repentance '  of  the  prodigal 
son  speaking  forcibly  of  the  inward  grief  of  one, 
who  felt,  from  the  depth  of  his  soul,  that  he  has 
sinned  against  heaven.  And  sadly  looked  down 
upon  the  kneeling  worshippers,  the  fair,  but  sor- 
row-faded features  of  the  Mary  to  whom  much 
was  forgiven ;  her  countenance,  eloquent  with  all 
the  human  heart  can  know  of  afiliction,  remorse, 
and  the  humiliating  conviction  of  guilt,  mingling 
with  the  God-given  trust  of  the  penitent.  And 
there,  too,  the  gentlest  and  loveliest  of  all,  was 
the  spiritual  face  of  the  Madonna,  with  eyes  raised 
reverentially  to  the  skies,  as  if  gftzing  on  the  angel 
who  had  pronounced  her  **  blessed."  Not  mine, 
is  the  faith,  which,  with  such  outward  beauty,  dra- 
peries its  forms,  but  who  may  declare  that,  under 
proper  limitation,  such  things  are  wholly  in  vain, 
and  who,  whatever  be  his  sect,  can  dwell,  without 
a  thrill  of  religious  emotion,  on  the  brightly  pic- 
tured holiness  of  the  Yirgiit  Mother  ? 

Arthur's  was  a  sim|>ler  and  a  different  belief,  and 
he  was  only  there  as  an  accidental  observer.  He 
stood  etiraptured  before  one  of  the  paintings,  when 
again  the  organ  pealed  forth  its  solemn  melody,  and 
clearly,  amid  the  harmony  of  many  voices,  one 
welKremerobered,  but  long  silent  tone,  vibrated  on 
the  listener's  heart.  Eagerly  he  turned  towards 
the  familiar  and  welcome  sound,  but  the  folds  of  a 
curtain  fell  between  him  and  the  musicians,  and  he 
sought  in  vain  to  discover  the  singer.  For  seve- 
ral minutes,  that  gush  of  entrancing  sweetness 
swept  above  the  kneeling  audience,  then  suddenly 
the  full  tide  of  music  ceased  to  flow,  and  silently 
and  slowly  the  inmates  quitted  the  chapel.  Arthur 
regarded  them  closely,  hoping  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  minstreli  but  he  watched  for  her  vainly,  and 
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often  in  the  pilgrim's  visions  that  night  floated  the 
strange  and  thrilling  witchery  of  Nina's  voice. 

The  months  wended  on,  and  Arthur  remained 
stationary.  His  health  became  feebler ;  for,  when 
separated  from  Edith,  he  carelessly  forsook  the 
prudence  on  which  she  always  insisted.  The  tri- 
fling exposures,  which  a  stronger  constitution  might 
have  braved  and  borne  with  impunity,  seriously 
affected  him,  and  though  not  actually  an  invalid, 
he  again  became  depressed  and  languid.  But  two 
months  remained  of  the  period  allotted  for  his  ab- 
sence, and  as  the  time  for  his  return  drew  near,  he 
grew  restless  and  impatient.  Even  his  irrepressi- 
ble dissatisfaction  at  Theresa's  reserve  was  merged 
in  the  pleasant  thought  of  meeting  her  again,  and 
now  he  counted  the  lingering  days  of  separation, 
and  they  appeared  to  glide  too  slowly.  The  belief 
that  Nina  was  sojourning  in  his  vicinity  had  gradu- 
ally faded,  as  his  continued  and  diligent  inquiries 
bad  gained  him  no  knowledge  of  her  movements. 
He  frequently  attended  the  chapel  where  he  felt 
assured  he  had  listened  to  her  voice,  but  bis  search 
was  fruitless,  and  be  heard  those  tones  do  more. 

At  length  the  pectus  habitual  neglect  of  bis 
health,  met  the  punishment  he  might  have  antici- 
pated ;  and  alone,  in  a  strange  land,  Arthur  was 
seriously  ill.  Every  comfort  and  attention  in  the 
power  of  wealth  to  procure,  were  abundantly  around 
him,  but  oh !  how  often  and  mournfully  the  young 
wandered  sighed  for  the  tenderer  care  of  love,  and 
yearned  for  that  patient  devotion  which  had  soothed 
his  earlier  hours  of  suffering  and  despondency! 
There  is  nothing  that  can  atone  to  the  sick  one, 
for  the  quiet  watchfulness  of  affection,  for  the 
fond  pressure  of  a  soft  band  on  the  fevered  brow, 
the  low  whisper  of  a  kind  voice,  when  pain  racks 
the  frame,  and  the  gentle  utterance  of  prayerful 
hope,  when  the  very  spirit  falters  and  grows  weary. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  suffering  and  danger, 
and  then  the  crisis  of  his  disease  was  safely  passed, 
and  by  degrees  his  mind  awoke  from  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  delirium. 

The  subdued  tone  of  a  woman^s  voice  was  the 
first  sound  of  which  be  was  conscious,  and  a  white 
hand  drew  aside  the  curtain.  The  appearance  of 
the  speaker  was  not  familiar ;  her  dress  was  black, 
and  fashioned  in  the  simple  style  of  that  worn  by 
the  sisters  of  charity. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  lady,  to  visit  a  stranger 
thus,''  said  Arthur,  as  he  looked  gratefully  up  to 
the  fair  face  bending  over  him ;  **  1  thought  there 
was  DO  one  here,  who  felt  aoy  thing  like  interest 
in  my  situation." 

*'  Then  you  have  forgotten  my  promise,  Arthur, 
or  you  would  have  expected  my  presence  in  your 
moments  of  trial,''  and  as  the  invalid  regarded  her 
more  intently,  as  if  startled  at  her  words,  Nina 
smilingly  placed  her  hand  on  his  lips  to  impose 
silence,  and  then  left  him  to  the  repose  he  needed. 
And  thus  had  they  met  at  last,  the  poet  and  hie 


mysterious  guardian,  and  well  had  her  ontiriog 
care  for  the  youthful  and  solitary  pilgrim,  proted 
the  sincerity  of  her  professed  friendship.  May 
there  not  have  been  a  glimmering  of  truth  io  Ar- 
thur's superstition  ?  Was  it  aHogether  chance,  his 
first  meeting  with  the  Italian,  and  the  deep  impres- 
sion produced  by  her  character?  We  know  not:  tbete 
are  mysteries  in  the  daily  experience  of  oar  mental 
being,  we  may  not  fathom,  and  this  was  of  then. 

Beneath  the  judicious  attendance  of  his  frieod, 
Arthur's  indisposition  slowly  disappeared,  and  he 
now  required  nothing  but  traoqaillity  to  complete 
bis  recovery.  As  he  became  decidedly  hetter, 
Nina  withdrew  her  constant  attention,  and  now  only 
visited  him  once  a  day.  She  always  brooght  with 
her  fruit  or  flowers,  or  some  book  oalculatsd  to 
excite  interest  in  a  mind  enfeebled  by  aekoesB, 
and  the  invalid  learned  to  look  on  her  presence  u 
his  greatest  happiness,  and  impatiently  to  oamber 
the  hours  that  elapsed  between  her  regular  visits. 
In  truth,  they  made  the  sunshine  of  his  lonely  days, 
and  the  very  falling  of  her  footsteps,  to  him,  was 
mosic.  But  the  weeks  glided  on,  and,  at  leogtb, 
had  arrived  the  last  day  of  Arthur's  sojootd  io  a 
foreign  land.  Under  Nina's  active  soperinten- 
dance,  every  requisite  preparation  bad  been  made 
for  his  departure,  and  Arthur  reclined  on  a  coach 
placed  beside  an  open  vrindow,  and  gaxed  sadly 
over  the  beautiful  land  whose  time-hallowed  lore- 
liness  his  eyes  might  behold  no  more.  He  was 
still  languid  from  the  lingering  eflfeets  of  his  iodis- 
position,  and  the  lady  insisted  that  be  sbooid  eo* 
deavor  to  gnard  against  the  unavoidable  fatigoe  of 
his  homeward  journey,  by  spending  several  days 
preceding  it,  in  perfect  quietness.  Arthur  obeyed 
all  her  injunctions  implicitly ;  it  was  a  pleasare  to 
him  to  yield  unhesitatingly  to  the  slightest  wiah  of 
one,  who  had  watched  over  him  so  long  and  faith- 
fully. She  had  promised  to  visit  him  this  STeoio; 
for  the  last  time,  and  as  he  looked  moornfoUy 
over  the  fair  scene  before  him,  Arthur  listened  aox* 
iously  for  her  familiar  step.  The  son  had  gone  to 
his  rest,  the  echo  of  the  vesper  bells  had  died  away, 
and  the  round  moon  was  growing  momeotarily 
brighter  throogfa  the  deepening  twilight,  wbeo, 
with  her  accustomed  noiseless  movement,  the  sister 
of  charity  entered  the  room. 

It  is  ever  a  depressing  oonviction,  that  we  are 
regarding  for  the  last  time,  one  who  has  been  kind 
to  us,  and  with  Arthar,  this  feeling  was  preaeat 
now,  with  painful  and  overpowering  intenahy. 
He  naturally  looked  on  Nina  with  pecnliar  isto- 
rest ;  he  knew  that,  in  her  disioteresled  solieitode, 
her  romantic  communion,  her  coonseliog  and  high- 
toned  sympathy,  she  had  beea  to  bin,  what  oooe 
oould  ever  be  again.  He  felt  that  hereafto  the 
past  would  paint  for  him,  what  the  fiitors  eoold 
not  restore ;  that  however  blest  bis  lot  might  be, 
there  would  remain  a  ^oid  in  his  life  which  bis  more 
tender  and  passionate  tie  would  nsrcr  fiU. 
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They  were  both  silent  for  maoy  minates,  aod 
the  QDcIoaded  moonlight  shone  brilliantly  upon 
them.  The  Italian  sat  by  the  window  opposite 
Arthur^  couch,  and  her  dark  sad  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  poet^s  face  in  that  intensity  of  gaze,  which 
eodeayots  to  retrace  in  another,  the  likeness  of 
one  we  have  lored.  Her  plain,  sombre  dress  had 
lakes  mach  from  the  once  dazzling  lastre  of  her 
beauty,  bat  there  rested  a  sorrowful  softness  on 
her  featares  far  more  touching  than  their  former 
iparUing  loveliness. 

**  And  thus,  Nina,  we  must  part  at  last  !'*  said 
Arthur,  abmptly. 

*'  Yes,  Arthur,  thns  and  forever,**  was  her  reply, 
spoken  monmfully,  but  firmly ;  '*  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  oor  meeting  again,  and  if  there  were,  I 
should  avoid  the  possibility.  I  have  been  enabled 
by  circomstaoces  to  contribute  to  your  comfort,  it 
maj  be,  to  your  happiness,  and  now  my  portion  in 
your  destiny  is  at  an  end.  The  remembrance  of  that 
early  devotion,  whose  beaaty  you  served  to  revive, 
has  long  been  the  only  anbroken  link  between  me  and 
a  willingly  forsaken  world.  Henceforward,  such 
ties  are  denied  roe ;  my  existence  is  to  be  lonely, 
and  my  only  employment,  to  soothe  the  suffering. 
This  may  appear  to  you  a  mekincboly  lot  for  one 
whose  active  life  has  been  so  different;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  fraught  with  blessings,  and  brings  me 
a  peace  which  more  glowing  and  attractive  plea- 
sures have  never  bestowed.  Its  recompense,  too, 
is  in  another  world,  and  the  faith  soaring  to  heaven, 
is  the  only  hope  I  have  not  proved  to  be  an  illusion." 

"My  friend'/'  said  her  listener,  ** most  I  leave 
you  without  knowing  aught  of  the  past  to  which 
you  refer  1  Forgive  me,  if  I  pain  you,  but  I  would 
villingly  learn  more  of  a  companion  whose  kind- 
ness to  a  stranger,  can  neither  be  repaid  nor  for- 
gotten.'* The  tears  sprang  to  Nina's  eyes,  and 
she  shook  her  head  mournfully. — "  Arthur,  it  would 
avail  nothing  to  tell  you  my  history.  It  has  been 
more  marked  by  incident  and  contrast,  than  often 
falls  to  the  share  of  my  sex,  and  believe  me,  amid 
^\  its  triumphs,  it  has  experienced  very  much  of 
trouble  and  regret.  Now,  I  am  happy,  and  when 
you  return  to  your  home,  when  those  who  have 
loved  you  through  life,  grow  glad  at  your  coming, 
and  you  realize,  more  completely  than  ever,  the 
priceless  blessings  of  affection  and  kindred,  then 
let  your  thoughts  come  back  to  me  kindly,  as  to 
one  for  whom  such  things  are  a  vanished  dream, 
vhose  hopes  and  ties  shine  the  other  side  the 
grave!" 

*'  Dear  Nina  I  I  cannot  part  with  you  thus !  will 
you  not  go  with  roe  to  my  home  1  There  are  those 
who  will  love  and  welcome  you  for  my  sake,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  atone  for  your  sufferings,  to 
steal  from  your  heart  its  solitude,  from  your  future 
its  darkness." 

**  Nay,  you  speak  wildly.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kiodness,  but  the  calmer  spirits  in  yoar  land  could 


not  comprehend  the  impetuous  workings  of  mine. 
My  reliance  now,  is  on  the  faith  I  profess,  and  that, 
too,  differs  from  yours.  And  now  I  must  leave 
you ;  this  parting  but  serves  to  sadden  us  both." 

"Not  yet,  Nina!"  exclaimed  Arthur,  passion- 
ately, *'  you  must  not  leave  me  yet !" 

**  It  is  better,  it  must  be,"  she  answered,  cahnly 
withdrawing  the  hand  which  Arthur  attempted  to 
grasp;  **our  future  pathways  lie  widely  severed, 
and  we  must  tranquilly  fulfil  our  separate  destinies. 
Farewell,  Arthur,  may  every  blessing  my  prayers 
implore,  be  ever  with  you !"  and  gathering  her 
drapery  around  her,  the  sister  of  charity  went  her 
way. 

A  cloud  flitted  over  the  sky,  the  moonlight  faded 
from  the  poet^s  eyes,  aod  as  Arthur  gazed  around 
him,  he  felt  as  if  life,  like  the  night,  had  grown 
darker!  Jane  Tatlob  W    ^f%       t 
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By  the  author  of  "Audantis/*  '*The   Ycmaasec/'  &c. 

LVIII. 

80NO  OF  EXILE. 

1. 
The  ■Corm  is  gathering  over  us, 

Our  early  hope  is  gone, 
And  the  skies,  that  used  to  cover  us 

With  beauty,  now  have  none ; 
They're  cold  and  sad,  and  trooping  winds 

Speed  wildly  o'er  their  breast, 
Until,  like  us,  the  lone  bird  finds 

No  single  spot  of  rest. 

2. 

Bat  sky,  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  field. 

Are  all  the  same  to  him, 
Whose  heart  is  low  with  buried  hopes. 

Whose  eye  with  grief  is  dim ; — 
They're  nothing  in  their  loveliness. 

Though  bright  to  all  that  see, 
If,  speaking  through  our  consciousuess, 

They  say  we  are  not  free. 

3. 

What  care  we  though  we  lose  the  bow'rs, 

Where  childhood  laugh'd  in  glee  : 
The  tender  vines,  the  tended  fiow'rs, 

Smooth  lawu  and  shady  tree : 
Our  hearU  had  lost  them  long  before, 

And  though  they  charro'd  our  eye, 
Yet  little  could  their  gifts  restore 

When  hope  and  freedom  fly. 

4. 
The  better  home,  when  tyrants  sway 

In  dwellings  of  the  brave, 
Is  in  the  desert  far  away, 

Beyond  th'  Atlantic  wave. 
The  stormy  winds  that  rule  the  deep 

Make  better  barriers  there, 
Than  wall  of  stone  and  castled  steep, 

That  guard  the  homes  of  fear. 
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5. 

What  dangers  may  the  freeman  find 

In  sarage  wilds  to  dread  7 — 
They  nerve  bis  arm,  they  task  bis  mind. 

And  thus  are  vanquished. 
He  seeks  security  in  strifsi 

And  in  the  wilderness. 
Finds  equal  liberty  and  life, 

In  constant  watchfolness. 


LXX. 

TO  THE  DARK  AND  BLOODY  FEAST. 

1. 
To  the  dark  and  bloody  feast, 

Hivtte,  ye  forest  vultures,  haste. 
There  is  banqaet — man  and  beast—* 

For  your  savage  taste  ; — 
Never  on  sadi  oosily  wassail 

Did  ye  flesh  your  beaks  before ; 
Came,  ye  slaves  of  Hesse  Cassel, 

To  be  sold  no  more. 

2. 

Small  yonr  cost  to  George  of  England-* 

Three  and  sixpence  sterling  down. 
For  this  three  and  sixpence  sterling. 

Each  must  lose  his  crown  ;— 
Freedom  knows  no  price  for  valor,— • 

Yours  is  valued  by  the  groat ; 
England  pays  in  gold  and  silver. 

We  in  steel  and  shot. 

3. 

Stoop,  ye  vultures,  to  the  issue, 

It  will  be  ere  set  of  sun  ;— 
Mark  whose  valor  bides  the  longest. 

Blood  of  price,  or  blood  of  none ! 
Comes  the  Tartan  of  Glenorchy, 

Comes  the  sullen  Saxon  boor, 
Comes  the  light-heeled  German  Yager, 

Crowding  to  the  shore. 

4. 

Who  shall  meet  them  by  the  water, 

Down  the  mountain,  in  the  vale ; 
Meet  them  with  the  stroke  of  slaughter, 

Till  the  right  arm  fail. 
Wherefore  ask?— Yon  pealing  summons 

Finds  its  answer  sharp  and  soon. 
Answer  stern  for  Peers  and  Commons, 

Yager  and  Dragoon. 

5. 

Lo !  the  soul  that  makes  a  nation, 

Which,  from  out  the  ranks  of  toil, 
Upward  springs  in  time  of  peril — 

Soul  to  save  the  soil ! 
Comes  a  high  and  mighty  aspect 

From  the  shores  of  Powbatau,— 
Lo !  in  him  the  nation's  hero, 

Saint  and  perfect  man ! 

6. 

Follows,  rugged  as  his  mountains, 

Daring  man  from  Bennington  ; 
Blacksmith  stout  from  Narr^gansett, 

Good  where  deeds  are  done ; 
Comes  the  keen-eyed  Santee  rifle, 

Sleepless  still,  and  swid  as  flame, 
Rowel-rashing,  bullet  winging, 

Man  of  deadly  aim ! 


7. 
Stoop,  ye  vultures,  to  the  issue. 

Stoop,  and  scour  the  bloody  plain ; 
Flesh  your  beaks  where  most  the  carnage 

Mountains  up  the  slain  ; — 
Whose  the  skull  your  talon  rendetfa  ? — 

Eye  within  your  dripping  beak  ? — 
Speechless  tongue,  that  loosely  loUeCh 

On  divided  cheek  ? — 

8. 
In  the  tartan  of  Glenorchy, 

Scarlet  of  the  Saxon  boor. 
Gray  frock  of  the  Hessian  yager 

Strewn  from  hill  to  shore — 
Count  the  cost  of  hireling  valor ; 

Read  the  fate  of  foreign  toe ; 
Know,  who  strikes  for  home  and  freedoms 

Strikes  the  deadly  blow. 

LZ. 

FORGET  NOT  THE  TROPHY.— HYMN. 

1. 
Forget  not  the  trophy  we  made  her, 

The  country  so  glorious  and  dear ; 
In  the  blood  of  the  ruthless  invader. 

And  the  shackled  he  bfought  with  him  there ; 
He  came  with  the  engines  of  power. 

And  he  uttered  his  fearful  decree  ; 
But  we  rose  in  our  wrath,  and  the  hour. 

That  saw  us  enslaved,  saw  us  free, 

2. 

We  struck  down  the  fool  for  his  error,— 

In  the  might  of  our  freedom  we  rose,-^ 
He  shrunk  from  the  combat  in  terror. 

For  dread  was  the  weight  of  our  blowrs. 
Did  he  dream  that  so  feeble  a  spirit. 

Though  Iink*d  with  such  sovereign  desires. 
Could  seise  on  the  rights  we  inherit 

From  a  race  of  such  trae4iearted  Siiea  I 

3. 

Forget  not  the  trophy  we  made  her. 

The  Freedom  so  loudly  we  boaat. 
When  we  struck  down  the  ruthless  invader. 

And  buried  in  death  lay  his  host ; 
When  our  banner  of  stars,  proudly  waving. 

Shone  over  the  perilous  plain  ; 
And  our  eagle,  all  destiny  braving. 

Grew  drunk  in  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

LZI. 

COLUMBIA  IS  A  GALLANT  BARQUE.-SONG. 

1. 
Columbia  is  a  gallant  barque, 

And  gallant  seamen  man  her, 
Hers  is  a  sail  that  cannot  fly, 

And  spotless  is  her  banner; 
Where  Heaven  displays  its  cloudless  blue. 

Where  winds  and  waves  can  hear  her. 
Her  voice  in  thunder  speaks  on  high. 

And  distant  nations  fear  her. 

2. 
Her  stars  were  rent  from  deepest  night. 

When  tyranny  was  riding. 
From  pole  to  pole  in  awful  might, 

With  none  his  wrath  abiding ; 
Those  stars,  within  her  banner  placed, 

Illumed  each  wondering  nation ;— > 
There  freedom  came,  with  eye  of  fiaoe, 

And  took  her  chainless  station. 
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3. 

And,  whilft  the  11000  was  roaring  high. 

And  mid  the  lightomg's  glariag, 
Tboee  stain  were  seen  to  breast  the  sky, 

With  hope  the  hopeless  cheering ; 
Oh,  brightly  still  they  gleam  above, 

Where  winds  and  waves  can  bear  them, 
White  freedom's  fearless  sons  shall  love, 

And  freedom's  foes  shall  fear  theoL 
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CiHFBiLL's  FoxxiON  SiMi-MONTHLT  HiOAXiifB,  or  Se- 
lect Miseellany  of  European  Literatare  and  Art,  Sep- 
tnnber,  1643. 

This  fine  periodical  was  coounenced,  in  the  monthly 
form,  in  September,  1 842,  and  ia  now  changed  to  the  semi- 
Dwnthly.  Its  contents  are  all  drawn  from  transatlantic 
stores  of  Literature  and  Art,  and  the  productions  which 
the  pablisfaer  is  most  desirous  of  diffusing  here,  are  from  the 
pens  of  sach  men  as  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Wilson,  Lockart 
ud  othfn,  the  most  renowned  writers  of  the  day.  We  have 
looked  over  the  nunaber  before  us,  and  must  confess  that 
with  much  pleasure  derived  from  most  of  the  articles,  there 
hu  been  mingled  somewhat  of  disappointment  at  others, 
iDd  especially  the  leading  one,  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly ; 
being  a  Retiew  of  sundry  books  of  Travels,  Memoin, 
Orttions  and  Essays,  all  referring  to,  and  illustrating  the 
cbvacter  of  the  celebrated  Don  Francia,  the  Dictator  of 
Ptnguay.  The  review  is  written  in  a  serio^comico-sati- 
ric»l  style,  letting  the  reader  understand,  if  any  thing  can 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  from  it,  that  it  is  a  great 
ooDdesceasion  in  a  British  Lord  of  the  quill,  to  notice  such 
tt  inferior  personage  as  Don  Francia,  or  such  an  obscure 
U)d  barbarous  country  as  Paraguay.  A  review  like  this, 
could  not  possibly  fall  from  the  pen  of  Macaulay,  whoae 
ionate  love  of  dignity  and  regard  for  every  thing  (the  nx»t 
minute)  which  can  shed  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  man, 
voald  restrain  him  from  treating  lightly  and  frivolously  a 
nbject  itself  of  most  curious  importance.  Paraguay,  es- 
pccitlly  whilst  under  the  domination  of  Dr.  Francia,  is 
imperfectly  known.  Francia,  himself,  is  only  known  through 
the  prejudiced  narrations  of  adventurers,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  smart  under  his  policy.  His  policy,  one  item  of 
which  was  a  complete  isolation  from  all  other  nations — to 
which  the  Chinese  and  a  few  others,  have  so  zealously  ad* 
bered,— would  alone  deserve  philosophical  enquiry.  Why, 
^ter  a  life  of  abstinence  and  benevolence,  he  should  have 
played  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  despot,  is  a  question  which 
could  be  more  easily  answered,  if  we  knew  more  of  the 
iacu  upon  which  to  found  an  opinion.  History,  however, 
hotb  ancient  and  modem,  abounds  in  similar  examples. 
Kero  waa  a  young  man  of  auch  tender  sensibility,  that  he 
vept  at  killing  a  fly, — and  Robespierre  was  of  that  exqui- 
lite  mould  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  that  the  cry  of  a 
child  slmoat  threw  him  into  convulsions.  We  need  not 
bonder,  then,  at  Ut,  Francia.  But  he  is  now  dead,  and  in 
•  short  time  Paraguay  will  swarm  with  tourista  and  book- 
makers, who  will,  no  doubt,  under  the  auapices  of  some 
faabionable  publisher,  in  New-Vork  or  London,  torn  the 
eyes  of  the  reading  world  to  that  neglected  portion  of  the 
earth. 

Bat  let  us  not  db  injustice  to  Mr.  Campbeirs  periodical. 
Hany  of  the  selections  in  the  number  before  us  are  excel- 
lent, and  among  them  we  recommend,  from  the  new  month- 
ly, the  "  HecoUertAons  of  the  Emperor  Napoleop/'  by  Mrs. 


Abell,  late  Miss  Elisa  Balcombe.  Tliose  who  have  read 
O'Meary,  will  well  remember  the  interesting  Miss  Bal- 
combes  at  the  Brimr; — ^a  lovely,  and  alsaost  the  only  lovely 
Engliah  cottage  of  verdure  and  flowers  on  the  desolate  rock 
of  St«  Helena.  They  will  also  remember  his  account  of 
the  play  of  Blind-man*s  Buff,  in  which  the  Emperor  so 
joyously  participated  with  these  self  same  damsels, — the 
Miss  Balcombes,^<»r  the  Misses  Ai(com6e,  according  to  the 
more  approved  and  grammatical  art  of  designating  sistars. 
One  of  them  (Mrs.  Abell,)  hss  at  laat  appeared  before  the 
public  and  given  her  recollections  of  the  moat  delightful  and 
magical  period  of  woman's  life — connected,  too,  with  a 
three  months  social  and  unreserved  inteccoorse  with  the 
world-renowned  Nspoleon.  Her  narrati? e  bears  all  the  im- 
press of  a  genuine,  natural  and  bow^dt  production,  and 
strikes  us  aa  in  strict  accordance  with  every  thing  we 
know  of  that  great  colossus — who  liked  to  have  overatrid 
the  earth. 

There  are  other  articlea  in  ^he  Magsxino,  highly  attrac* 
tive  and  interesting, — but  we  hate  no  space  for  comment. 
The  poetical  selections  are  fine — very  fine, — and  as  a  proof 
of  our  favorable  opinion,  we  transfer  to  our  columns  the 
piece  on  "  Death,"  which  unless  resson  and  taste  have  left 
their  places  in  our  poor  sensorium,  we  pronounce  to  be  the 
offspring  of  genius.  Let  none  be  deterred  from  roading  it 
by  the  aolemnity  of  the  theme. 

DEATH. 

"  Fainter  her  slow  step  fslls  from  day  to  day, 

Death's  hand  is  heavy  on  her  darkening  brow  ! 
Yet  doth  she  fondly  cling  to  earth  and  aay ; 

'  I  am  content  to  die — but  oh,  not  now ! 
Not  while  the  blossoms  of  the  joyous  spring 

Make  the  warm  air  auch  luxury  to  breathe ; 
Not  while  the  birds  such  lays  of  gladness  sing. 

Not  while  bright  flowers  around  my  footateps  wreathe. 
Spare  me,  great  God  ;— lift  op  my  drooping  brow : — 
I  am  content  to  die  !— but  oh !  not  now !' 

"The  spring  hath  ripened  into  summer-time— 

The  season's  viewless  boundary  is  past ; 
The  glorious  sun  has  reached  his  burning  prime ; 

*  Oh !  must  this  glimpse  of  beauty  be  the  last? 
Let  me  not  perish  while  o'er  land  and  sea 

With  silent  steps  the  Lord  of  light  moves  on ; 
Nor  while  the  murmur  of  the  mountain-bee 

Oreeta  my  dull  ear,  with  music  in  ita  tone. 
Pale  sickness  dims  my  eye  and  clouds  my  brow — 
I  am  content  to  die ! — but  oh !  not  now !' 

**  Summer  ia  gone  ;  and  Auturon^s  solierer  hoes 

Tint  the  ripe  fruiu  and  gild  the  waving  corn ; 
The  hunUman  swift  the  flying  game  pursues, 

Shouta  the  halloo,  and  winda  hia  eager  hom. 
'  Spare  me  awhile,  to  wander  forth  and  gaae 

On  the  broad  meadows  and  the  quiet  straam ; 
To  watch  in  silence  while  the  evening  rays 

Slant  through  the  fading  trees  with  ruddy  gleam  : 
Cooler  the  breezes  play  around  my  brow — 
1  am  content  to  die ! — imt  oh  !  not  now !' 

**The  bleak  wind  whistles ;  snow-showers  far  and  near. 

Drift  without  echo  to  the  whitening  ground ; 
Autumn  hath  passed  away,  and  cold  and  drear, 

Winter  stalks  on,  with  frosen  mantle  bound ; 
Yet  still  that  prayer  asrendd :  *  Oh  !  laughingly 

My  litllc  brothers  round  the  warm  hearth  crowd ; 
Our  home-fire  blazes  broad  and  bright  and  high, 

And  the  roof  rings  with  voices  light  and  loud  ; 
Spare  me  awhile — raise  up  my  drooping  brow  ! 
(  am  content  to  die  !— but  oh !  not  now  !* "  C.  N. 

The  September  No.  is  embellished  by  a  beautiful  epgra- 
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ving  of  SarUin's,  from  a  paintiog  of  the  celebrated  John 
Martin,  repietenting  the  **  Retani  of  the  Waters"  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  Hotts  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  admirably  executed 
in  Mezzotinto,  and  is  worth  more  than  double  the  price  of 
the  nomber. 


A  DiSCOURSB  ON  THB  QUALIPICATIONS  AND  DOTIBS  OT 

AN  HisTORUN.  Delivered  before  the  Georgia  Histori* 
cal  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  its  Fourth  Annivenaryi 
on  Monday,  13th  February,  1843.  By  the  Hon.  Mitchell 
King.  Savannah:  Published  by  a  reaolntion  of  the  ao> 
ciety. 

The  Messenger  may  be  said  to  hsTe,  as  well  as  take,  an 
interest  in  whatever  concerns  the  State  of  Georgia.  Though 
it  is  published  in  Virginia,  the  portion  of  the  South  which 
sends  her  the  most  subscribers  is  the  youngest  of  the  Old 
Thirteen — the  one  which  makes  it  feel  most  assured  of  the 
fitness  of  its  title,  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  And 
it  can  in  no  better  way  secure  its  right  (though  it  claim  no 
exclusive  one)  to  this  denomination,  than  by  heralding  forth- 
to  the  sister  Slates,  who  may  be  said  to  lend  it  now  and 
then  an  ear,  the  literary  deeds  of  the  land  of  **  Soathem 
sun  and  gay  Savannah." 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society,  though  but  in  the  fifUi 
year  of  its  existence,  has  already  taken  a  high  stand  among 
our  literary  associations.  Several  published  volumes  of 
its  transactions,  many  of  the  essays  and  narratives  in  which 
are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  and  all  exceedingly  re- 
spectable, are  durable  monuments  of  its  zeal  and  success. 
Much  of  the  latter  is  due,  (as  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning) 
to  the  industry  and  energetic  character  of  its  corresponding 
secretary,  J.  K.  Tefft,  Esq.,  of  Savannah — an  industry  and 
energy  best  illustrated  by  the  fart,  that  he  has,  in  a  few 
years,  succeeded  in  bringing  together,  we  may  almost  say 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  auu^raphs  in  this  country.  Indeed,  as  we 
have  beard,  to  the  existence  of  this  collection  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Historical  Society  is  mainly  due.  The  accu- 
mulation in  Mr.  Tefit's  hands  of  so  many  valuable  docu- 
ments, relating  to  the  History  of  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  generally,  naturally  suggested  the  formation  of  a  so- 
ciety to  use,  preserve  and  augment  the  precious  treasure. 
Many  of  these  documents,  but  for  Mr.  Tefft's  exertions, 
might  have  altogether  perished :  they  are  now  preserved  to 
the  present  generation  and  to  posterity,  and  both  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  that  gentleman  and  to  the  society  of 
which  he  may  be  called  the  founder. 

The  Discourse  itself,  is  an  elegant  composition.  It  has 
the  savour  of  learning,  without  the  ostentation  of  historic 
lore,  and  apt  quotations  from  ancient  and  modem  song 
show  the  poetio  taste  of  the  author,  while  they  relieve  and 
adorn  the  more  serious  prose.  After  touching  on  the  means 
of  preserving  historical  knowledge,  and  the  usefulness  of 
our  modern  institution  of  Historical  Societies,  the  learned 
Judge  goes  into  a  succinct,  but  sufficiently  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  an  historian.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  of  our  giving  any  of  these  remarks  in 
full,  and  they  are  difficult  of  condensation ;  we  prefer,  then, 
not  to  mar  them  by  making  meagre  extracts.  A  neat  and 
just  compliment  to  the  Society  and  its  object,  forms  the 
peroration  of  the  Discourse,  from  the  perusal  of  which,  we 
have  arisen  with  much  gratification  and  instruction. 

With  the  example  of  her  younger  sister  thus  inciting  and 
even  shaming  her,  why  ia  it  that  Virginia  has  no  Historical 
Society  T  Few  countries  can  boast  a  more  brilliant  past 
than  the  Old  Dominion :  in  legends  of  the  olden  time,  when 
every  field  had  its  tale  of  the  Indian's  wrong  and  the  In- 
dian*s  revenge,  tradition  still  delights.  Are  we  to  let  the 
echoes  of  her  wbispera  grow  gradually  fainter  and  fainter. 


until  they  die  away  entirely  in  the  distance  of  thefaiure, 
beforo  the  pen  of  tho  Antaqoaiy,  the  Historian,  or  the  No- 
velist has  erscted  to  thm  their  **  MoaaaaitWB  art  perea- 
niusT"  ^  OjjjN  R.., 

CENSUS  OF  1840. 

Having  forwarded  to  the  author  of  "  Reflectioni  on  the 
Census  of  1840,"  which  appeared  in  the  June  No.  of  the 
Messenger,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  conuining  cer- 
tain editorial  comments  thereon, — we  have  receifcd  fiooi 
him  the  following  note,  which,  as  it  presents  the  pith  of  the 
Advertiser's  objections,  rendera  it  unnecessary  to  ioicit 
those  objections  in  detatl.— [£ditor. 

**  I  am,  as  yet,  too  m«ch  indisposed  to  nuke  a  detailed 
reply  to  the  observations  of  the  Editor  of  the  Bostoa  Duly 
Advertiser,  on  the  article  in  the  Southern  Litsiiry  Mei> 
senger,  on  the  Census  of  1640.  But  very  little,  iadceii,  it 
necessary  to  be  said  on  that  subject.  The  fact  that  soom 
mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the  returns  of  the  iosaoe 
and  idiots,  proves  no  more  against  the  general  result,  than 
the  errata  on  the  pages  of  a  work  prove  against  its  geoenl 
object.  Before  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  retanu  ai 
the  Census  are  rejected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
all  the  officera  of  the  Free  States  made  an  error  of  ooe 
kind,  and  all  those  of  the  Slave  States  an  enor  of  id  op- 
posite character.  The  number  of  insane  and  idioU  in  the 
Free  States,  vary  from  1  in  14  to  1  in  297.  In  the  SUre 
States,  from  lin  G96  to  1  in  4,310.  It  viould  be  lurrel- 
lous,  indeed,  if  the  erron  were  uniformly  of  aa  oppoiiie 
character  in  the  respective  portions  of  the  country,  uadn 
opposite  institutions,  running  to  excess  in  the  one  aodde* 
ficicnt  in  the  other— and  that  without  the  ezceptioa  of  i 
single  State. 

**  The  manner  in  which  the  Editor  of  the  Advertiier  un- 
dertakes to  account  for  the  erron  he  imputes,  appeMn.  to 
me.  entirely  gratuitous.  '  Blanka,*  he  says, '  were  fun)i»h; 
ed  to  the  several  officen,  ruled  in  columns  set  apart  iut 
the  varioua  classes  of  persons  to  be  returned.  In  the  mul- 
tiplication of  classes,  prescribed  by  these  forms,  the  ^* 
eral  description  of  colored  persons  at  the  bead  of  acre- 
ral  of  the  columns,  was  often  overlooked  by  the  ajcots 
who  took  the  Census,  and  many  of  the  returns  of  the  Dum- 
ber of  insane  and  idiots,  as  well  aa  of  blind  persons,  »^ 
placed,  indiscriminately,  under  the  head  of  either  white  or 
colored  persons.'  If  such  reasoning  were  admitted,  it  would 
annihilate  the  whole  Census.  That  errors  to  some  eztest 
may  have  crept  into  all  the  returns  is  probable  enoasb,  as 
in  every  other  Census.  But  if  the  whole  is  to  be  rej«»«i 
on  this  account,  every  attempt  to  take  a  Ceosas  nuM  \* 
regarded  as  futile.*' 


RHODODAPHNE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sou,  JUt.  Menenger, 

DBAS  SiB,—There  has  been  a  question  laised  m  the 
columns  of  the  Messenger,  concerning  the  astfexship  of 
the  poem,  **  Rhododaphne.'*  In  the  Bvangelical  sad  Lite- 
rary Magaxinc,  vol.  2nd,  1819,  will  be  found  a  lericw  of 
that  poem,  with  a  note  in  the  following  words : 

**  Mr.  Richard  Dabney.  we  understand,  may  ri«i«  ^ 
work,  [Rhododaphne.}  He  is  also  the  author  of  •  "^' 
volume  of  poems,  original  and  traaslaied,  Philadeliihiai  V- 
Carey.  1818." 

The  review  appeared  not  long  aQer  the  issoe  of  the 
poem,  and  in  the  only  literary  periodical  then  publi«h*d  in 
Virginia.  It  was  besides,  a  highly  complimenury  cnii<i«f 
To  suppose  that  such  a  notice  of  the  poem,  expretsli  ii- 
tribuling  it  to  Mr.  Dabney,  should  have  never  coine  to  ta 
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knonledfe,  would  leen  exceedingly  improbable.  On  the 
other  bind,  to  suppose  thnt  it  did  come  to  his  knowledge, 
lod  yet  that  be  (if  he  was  not  the  sotlior)  sboald  have  ne- 
rer  made  a  pul>lic  disclaimer  of  the  aothorship,  is  still  more 
iroprobsble.  In  the  absence  then  of  any  snch  disclaimer, 
ia  not  the  inference  irresisft^le  that  he  was  the  Ant  WI9 

PtUnburg,  Vk,  SepUmJS,  1843.  r 

[We  took  the  IHierty  of  placing  the  foregoing  note  in  the 
hands  of  H.,  who  first  ascribed  the  authorship  of  Khodo* 
ilapbne  to  Mr.  Daboey,  and  have  received  from  him,  the 
following  communication,  which,  we  presume,  settles  the 
qaestion  without  appeal.}— £e{ttor. 

Mi.  £j>iTOB,— Before  you  favored  me  with  the  sight  of 
7oor  correspondent,  C.  C.'s  note,.  I  had  intended  to  coro- 
oinnicate  the  information  which  1  now  do,  as  alike  due  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Dabney  and  to  such  of  your  readers  as 
hare  felt  any  interest  in  the  authorship  of  the  poem  referred  to. 
roderstanding  that  a  sister  of  Mr.  Dabney,  with  whom  he  re- 
sided a  roosiderabje  time  preceding  his  death,  was  still  liring 
in  ineighhoring  county,  I  addressed  her  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
mdbave  been  politely  favored  with  an  answer.  It  seems  that 
daring  the  painful  and  protracted  illness  which  terminated 
his  life,  similar  inquiries  respecting  the  authorship  of  Rho- 
dodApkoe  bad  been  addressed  to  him,  which  be  was  physi- 
cally unable  to  answer  in  writing.  On  one  occasion,  bow- 
erer,  the  subject  was  adverted  to  by  his  sister,  and  he  im- 
mediately remarked  to  her, "  I  am  not  the  author  of  Ilhodo- 
daphne.  I  charge  you  to  make  known  that  I  disclaim  all 
pretensions  to  it."  If  Miss  D.,  herself,  ever  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  public  disclaimer,  after  her  brother's  de- 
mise, it  wsB  forgotten  amidst  the  engrossing  cares  of  family 
afflieiioQ. 

One  word  in  reference  to  the  note  of  C.  C.  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  Mr.  Dabney  was  not  a  subscriber  to  the 
£raogelical  and  Literary  Magazine,  as  its  circulation  was 
iimited,— but  if  he  ever  saw  the  complimentary  review  re- 
ferred to,  I  have  no  donbt  it  was  at  a  time  when  disease, 
IB  iu  most  inveterate  form,  had  assailed  the  body,  and  when 
^  veiy  remedies  resorted  to  for  relief,  bad  either  incapa- 
citated, or  disengaged  the  mind  from  all  interest  in  such 
mhjeeu.  From  my  recollection  of  the  man,  I  be'lieve  he 
had  no  desire  to  wear  literary  honors  which  did  not  belong 
to  him. 


\~K^HkiJL. 


Life  m  Swidbm.  The  President's  DBoghUrs— Part  I. 
Frederics  Bremer,  translated  from  the  Swedish,  by  Mary 

HofiitL 

The  Pebbident*8  Diuohtbbs— Part  II.  Nina,  by  Fre- 
derics Bremer,  translated  from  the  Swedish,  by  Mary 
Howitt 

Both  the  above  works  hare  recently  issued  from  the  Press 
of  those  indefatigable  publishers,  Messrs.  Harper  and  Bro- 
^ra  of  New- York.  The  first,  although  not  deficient  in 
l^nt,  will,  perluips,  strike  the  reader  as  wanting  the  deep 
uterest  which  distinguishes  Miss  Bremer's  other  produc- 
^M,  probably  attributable  to  the  etrcomatance  of  its  being 
the  opran^p  only  of  a  story,  the  full  development  of  which 
»iU be  found  in  "Nina." 

The  Utter  work,  however,  abounds  with  beauties  of  the 
hifheat  Older,  and  is  every  way  worthy  o{  the  exalted  re- 
pntation  which  the  authoress  has  justly  acquired.  Fortu- 
nte,  indeed,  is  she  in  having  such  a  translator  as  Mary 
Howitt,  whose  original  works  have  never  failed  to  please 
^nd  instraot,  and  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Swe- 
dish language,  enables  her  to  present  Miss  Bremer's  pro- 
dociions  in  a  garb  so  purely  English,  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  ooBceive  that  they  are  really  translations,  ft  is  one 
^Qwitg  the  remarkable  events  in  this  age  «f  literary  novel- 


ties, that  through  the  agency  of  the  "  Schoolmaster,"  whose 
wanderings  seem  to  embrace  the  whole  earth,  we  are  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  every  day  life,  with  the  homes 
and  the  hearths  of  a  people,  whose  remoteness,  and  the 
apparent  difficulties  of  whose  Isngnsfe,  have,  heretofore, 
except  to  the  learned,  almost  shrouded  them  in  a  profound 
mystery. 

Miss  Bramer  deserves  the  gratitude  of  her  country,  as 
well  as  that  of  mankind,  for  greatly  contributing  to  dispel 
this  obscurity,  and  affording  to  us  a  series  of  pictures  mani- 
festly true  to  natura,  full  of  beauty,  and,  above  all,  teeming 
with  the  spirit  of  the  purest  piety. 


Thx  Ambricin  Poultbt  Book.  Being  a  practical  trea- 
tise on  the  management  of  Domestic  Poultry.  By  Mi- 
eajab  R.  Cock.    New- York :  Harper  and  Brothere~1843. 

We  took  up  this  beautifully  printed  book,  with  some 
doobts  whether  it  came  within  the  range  of  our  Editorial 
jurisdiction.    After  advancing  several  pages,  however,  we 
resolved  at  once  to  yuur^  the  privilege  of  introducing  it  to 
our  readers.    In  a  strictly  utilitarian  sense,  it  will  prove  of 
infinitely  greater  value,  if  widely  circulated,  than  all  the 
works  of  fiction  which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press. 
To  our  plain  country  house-wives,  who  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  a  most  important  branch  of  rural 
economy — the  information  contained  in  the  book,  if  reduced 
to  practice,  would  be  highly  useful.    It  treats  not  only  of 
the  natural  history,  and  of  the  different  races  and  breeds  of 
our  domestic  fowls,  but  gives  clear  and  minute  directions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  rearing  them,  so  as  to  become  a 
source  of  profit,  as  well  as  a  most  important  and  conveni- 
ent article  for  home  consumption.    In  the  old  countries  and 
in  many  of  the  Northera  and  Eastern  States,  the  Poolter* 
er's  vocation  is  an  exclusive  one, — as  much  so»  as  that  of 
the  horticulturist  and  florist.    A  book,  tiierefore,  which 
shall  contain  very  precise  instruction  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject, collected  from  the  roost  authentic  and  reliable  sources,, 
must  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value.    As  stated  by  the  au- 
thor,— ^the  Census  of  1840,  represents  the  value  of  the 
poultry  in  the  United  States,  (omitting  North-Carolinar 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Florlds  and  Wisconsin,  from  which 
tho  returns  were  incomplete,)  at  nearly  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lan.    In  the  State  of  New-York  alone,  the  value  is  set 
down  at  S2,373,029>- which  Mr.  Cock  says,  **  is  more  than 
the  value  of  all  the  swine  in  the  same  state,  is  nealy  equal 
to  half  the  value  of  its  sheep,  the  entire  value  of  its  neat 
cattle,  and  is  very  nearly  five  times  greater  than  the  value 
of  all  its  horees  and  mules."    In  Virginia,  the  value  is  esti- 
mated within  a  fraction  at  f  755,000— which  we  have  no 
doubt  could  be  doubled  in  five  years,  under  proper  manage- 
ment.    The  climate  of  the  United  Stales,  and  especially  of 
the  Southern  portion,  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  nurture 
of  the  domestic  fowl.    That  of  England,  on  the  contrary, 
on  account  of  its  moisture  is  very  unfavorable — so  muel» 
so,  that  in  the  year  1638,  there  were  imported  into  that 
kingdom,  from  the  continent,  eggs  to  the  value  of  more  than 
a  million  of  dollan.    We  heartily  comoiend  this  book  to- 
public  patronage. 


Thb  Obion,  ob  Monthly  Mioazinb.    Edited  by  W» 
C.  Richards,  Athens,  Oeorgis. 

The  September  number  contains  a  lithographic  repre- 
senution  of  the  Falls  of  Slicking,  highly  picturesque. — 
Some  of  the  prose  articles  are  vigorous  and  spirited,  and 
there  is  one  exquisite  poetic  gem, "  He  came  too  late,'^ 
contributed  by  Mre.  Welby  of  Kentucky.  The  Editor  en- 
forces with  sound  argument  and  commendable  zeal,  **the 
claims  of  Southern  periodicals  upon  the  South"— in  all  of 
which,  we  folly  concur.  We  heartily  wish  the  Orion  suc- 
cess. 
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Thb  Lowell  Offebimo  and- Magazine  :  Written  and 
Edited  by  Factory  Opentives.  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
This  Magazine  has  been  favorably  ienown  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  serre,  was  well 
calculated  to  enlist  public  sympathy.  We  regret  exceed* 
ingly  to  find,  from  the  September  number,  that  it  is  likely 
to  expire  for  want  of  patronage.  The  Editress  lakes  leave 
of  the  public  in  a  remarkably  well  written  paper. 


Memoirs  of  the  Couet  of  Enolakd,  from  the  Revo- 
lution in  1668,  to  the  death  of  George  the  Second.  By 
John  Heneage  Jesse.  Author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  England,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts— 3  volumes. 
Philadelphia,  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Jesse  is  already  favorably  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic, by  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts ;  a  work  abounding  in  much  curious 
matter,  very  agreeably  arranged.  A  hasty  ghnee  at  the 
present  work,  for  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
it  as  minutely  as  we  should  desire,  has  satisfied  us  that  the 
author's  reputation  is  fully  sustained.  The  period  he  has 
selected,  embraces  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history 
of  England,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world  ;  is  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  adorned  with  many  characters,  illustrious  alike 
in  arts  and  arms.  We  need  only  advert  to  the  fact,  that 
the  melboin  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  the  extraordinary  men 
and  women,  who  rendered  her  court  so  remarkable,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  work  under  consideration.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  politeness  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  of 
this  City,  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jesse's  Memoirs,  and  regret 
that  we  are  compelled,  from  want  of  time,  to  notice  it  so 
hastily. 


A  CoiTRSE  OF  Lessons  in  the  French  Lanodags,  on 
the  Robertsonian  method,  intended  for  the  use  of  persons 
studying  the  language  without  a  teacher.  By  A.  H.  Mon- 
teiih,  Esq.  First  American,  from  the  fourth  Brussels, 
edition.  New- York — Wilson  &  Co.,  Brother  Jonathan 
Press. 

We  have  read  a  good  deal  of  this  book  with  very  con- 
siderable pleasure,  and  whilst  we  never  did  believe  that  the 
temple  of  learning  was  to  be  reached  with  rail-way  speed, 
or  by  any  process  of  machinery — yet  we  have  always 
thought  that  the  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  constituted  a 
science  in  itself,  capable  of  great,  we  liked  to  have  said 
illimitable,  improvement.  Every  one  knows  that  some  me- 
thods of  teaching  are  greatly  superior  to  others,  and  many 
individuals  are  endowed  with  unusual  tact  in  developing 
the  germs  of  thought,  and  "  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
■hoot."  We  remember  Basil  Hall  in  his  "  Schloss  Hains- 
field,"  oomplaiiiing  bitterly  of  the  tedious  methods  by  vihieh 
he  acqaired  the  German  in  eighteen  months,  in  Stiria, 
whilst,  by  the  improved  Parisian  process  he  was  then  igno- 
rant of,  one  fourth  of  the  time  would  have  sufiiced.  The 
student  of  law,  at  the  present  day,  is  prepared  to  smile 
at  the  "  lueutfnUionet  tngiTUi  annorwn"  of  Lord  Coke,  in- 
asmuch as  the  dark  recesses  of  that  profound  science 
have  long  since  been  illuminated  by  the  master-minds  of 
subsequent  ages.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our  townsman, 
the  principal  of  the  Richmond  Academy,  could  turn  out  a 
finished  classical  scholar  in  less  than  one  half  of  the  time 
required  by  the  learned  pedagogues  of  the  last  generation, 
with  all  the  aid  they  could  derive  from  Dr.  Birch  and  the 
ferule. 

We  know  not  how  the  book  before  us  will  be  estimated 
by  professional  linguists,— but  the  plan  of  the  author  is 
certainly  ingenious  and  plausible.  Discarding  the  usual 
synthetic  method  by  which  language  is  taught,  be,  at  once, 


selects  a  text  and  resolves  it  into  its  elements  by  the  proeen 
of  analysis.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson,  he^petks 
in  the  following  confident  language  of  the  complete  taceess 
of  his  method :  *'  All  these  phrases  the  student  vill  be 
able  to  render  correctly  into  French,  if  he  has  paid  ttten- 
tion  to  the  constraction  of  the  text,  and  oar  ohservttioni 
upon  it.  This  exercise  will  not  only  serve  as  an  iDtroduc- 
tion  to  writing  French,  but  will  tend  also  to  impress  the 
structure  and  idiomatical  peculiarities  of  the  seateoces  ii 
contains  on  his  memory,  and  thus  a  basis  will  be  fomied, 
whereon  the  structure  of  the  language  will  rest.  Tbe  stu- 
dent will  now  have  read,  spoken  and  written  a  little  Frescii, 
and  thus  will  have  obtained  a  more  extended  notion  of  ihe 
language,  than  if  lie  had  been  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
grafmnaTf  with  a  master,  for  a  twelve  month.  Each  soccet- 
sive  lesson  will  strengthen  and  augment  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  the  learner  may  now  be  supposed  to  have  at- 
tained.*' 

One  of  tbe  prominent  objects  of  the  author,  is  to  coo- 
bat  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  langoage  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully acquired,  and  especially  its  correct  proooncistioo, 
without  the  aid  of  a  master.  On  the  contrary,  he  main- 
tains, that  by  earnest  application,  and  soIiUry  self-reliance, 
the  student  will  more  easily  accomplish  the  task  upon  tbe 
method  proposed. 

One  thing  we  may  say  with  perfect  confidence,  the  bool 
can  do  no  harm,  and  we  may  venture  to  recomTnend  it  as  a 
very  ingenious  exercise  to  the  student,  and  by  no  means 
unworthy  tiie  attention  of  the  scholar. 


Woman  an  Enioma;  or.  Life  and  its  RETSALiiiGt. 
By  the  author  of  "  Conquest  apd  Self  Conquest.  New- 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

A  very  pretty  story  of  Love  and  Jealousy ;  serioos  ais- 
underslanding,  and  final  explanation  and  rec(»eileiiiei>L 
That  woman  is  an  enigma,  is  a  truism  with  which  tbe  world 
has  been  long  familiar,  but  so  we  apprehend  is  maa.  in 
that  respect,  therefore,  the  sexes  are  equal.  The  seese  of 
the  story  is  laid  principally  in  France  during  the  RstoIo- 
tion,  and  its  tendency  is  decidedly  moral.  It  iscakaus 
with  force,  that  moat  obvious  but  neglected  maiioi,  that  im- 
portant conclusions  should  never  be  drawn  from  a  hasty 
and  superficial  view  of  the  surface  of  things.  In  the  albiis 
of  love  especially,  how  often  do  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  lead 
to  a  train  of  sorruws  overshadowing,  perhaps,  the  whole  of 
afler  life.  The  young  of  both  sexes  would  be  beaefiued  bf 
looking  at  this  picture  of  "  Life  and  its  teveaiiois." 


The  American  Newspaper  Pebss.— Psssm.— ^^'^ 
not  mean  to  review  this  rMoty-keaded  mschine.  The  En- 
glish reviewers  may  attempt  Uie  critieisn— bat  they  si« 
prejudiced  judges.  The  Southern  Review  bfoacbcd  it' 
but  it  dealt  in  generals,  and  wanted  point  and  speeifietfioB' 
The  time  is  ooming,  when  the  work  will  be  onderuken  bf 
some  competent  critic— and  then  we  shall  see  esDooslaid 
down  for  the  proper  management  of  the  press,  and  diffeicat 
papers  of  celebrity  brought  to  the  bar,  and  tried  by  thef« 
rules.  We  do  not  mean  to  undertake  that  office  at  present-* 
in  fi^ct,  touch  it  when  any  man  may,  we  fear  hs  will  hot 
disturb  a  nest  of  hornets.  We  most  say,  at  this  time,  asd 
perhaps  for  twelve  months  to  come,  the  political  press  viU 
be  like  a  constant  chime  of  belle — and  the  cbonia  «i^l  he 
Clay,  Vaa-Buren,  Calhoun,  Case,  Johnson ;  eoaveaiioss, 
delegates,  voting.  Dominations,  4cc.  Better  lake  oar  o«a 
nomination— **  for  the  Jhre$idatey  of  this  graiNl  Btpobhc, 
Useful  Christian  Knowledge,  and  iu  (nend,  and  iadis- 
pensable  supporter,  Education  for  tbe  Vioe  Prssideoey" 
Long  lint,  wt  soy,  lAs  ReftMie  ^  JUMml 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  GRAVES  OF  LUTHER  &  MELANCTHON. 

BT  T.  C.  KEYN0LD8,  L.  L.  D.,  HEIDELBBR0EN8IS. 

'*  There  are  itiomentB,*'  says  a  great  poet,  **  when 
we  staod  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  oar  God,  and  can 
cast  a  more  piercing  glance  into  the  dim  mists  of 
the  futare.*'  There  are  also  moments  and  places 
whcD  aad  where  we  stand  nearer  to  the  spirits  of 
the  Dead,  and  can  better  appreciate  their  actions 
and  character  in  the  past.  The  soldier  who  tra- 
verses, the  plains  of  Marengo  or  Austerlitz  then, 
for  the  first  time,  can  estimate  the  military  genius 
of  the  Great  Captain  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  ma« 
noeuvres,  which  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or  the 
peocil  of  the  draughtsman  has  not  made  clear, 
are  explained  and  justified  by  the  nature  and  situa- 
tion of  the  battle-field.  A  walk  over  the  plain  of 
Marathon  sheds  new  light  on  the  page  of  Grecian 
bistory,  and  a  stroll  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
aocient  Paris  enables  us  to  live,  in  fancy,  amid  the 
flcenes  of  the  French  Revolution  and  be  eye-wit- 
nesses of  its  horrors. 

Thas  is  it  with  the  scenes  of  Great  Events  :  thus 
ia  it  also  with  the  places  which  Great  Men  loved, 
or  have  honored  with  their  presence  during  their 
life-time.  Ho\^  many  mysteries  in  a  man's  cha- 
racter does  the  sight  of  his  person  clear  up !  What 
insight  into  that  character  does  not  his  simple  sig- 
natore  give  1  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  abode. 
Long  after  the  period  when  a  man,  great  in  his 
generation,  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  his 
daily  occupations,  the  habits  of  his  evefy-day  life 
are  distinctly  traceable  in  his  dwelling  and  his 
chamber,  his  garden  and  his  favorite  walk.  While 
cold  and  stately  History  shows  us  its  hero  afar  off, 
amid  all  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  his  his- 
toric station,  the  gossiping  memoir  brings  us  into 
his  immediate  neighborhood,  admits  us  into  the 
private  apartments,  where  we  may  see  the  Man 
u  well  as  the  Hero ;  and,  while  a  closer  intimacy 
diminishes  our  awe  and  wonder,  it  inereases  our 
Section  and  oAen  our  respect. 

But  'tis  not  solely  the  clearer  conception  of  past 
events  to  be  obtained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
scenes  amid  which  they  were  acted,  that  constitutes 
the  chief  advantage  and  charm  of  visits  to  re- 
markable places.  Not  only  the  mind  is  stored 
with  an  additional  knowledge,  which  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump  of  former  reading,  but  the  Heart  is 
bettered,  the  Soul  elevated  and  the  feelings  and 
•ympatbies  purified  and  enlarged « 

St  Louis  IX  of  France,  when  a  priest  came  to 
announce  to   him   a  miraculous  confirmation   of 


the  Real  Presence,  is  said  to  have  replied  :  **  go 
and  behold  the  blood  and  body  of  our  Lord,  if  you 
will,  but  I  need  not  go,  for  I  believe  it  already." 

Few  of  us  are  giAed  with  such  a  faith,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  most  zealous  Christian  in  the 
troth  of  the  sacred  books  must  be  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  when  he  is  led  to  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay,  or  touches,  with  his  own  hand,  the  rock 
of  Sinai.  The  fickle  Parisian  deems  his  vows  of 
constancy  more  sacred  when  made  o^er  the  spot 
where  lie  the  faithful  hearts  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loise,  and  the  romance  of  pore  and  self-sacrificing 
love  still  lingers,  like  the  dying  harmony  of  distant 
music,  near  the  spot  where  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  gardens  which  surround  the  princely 
castle  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at  Heidelberg,  re- 
ceived on  bended  knee,  from  the  lovely  and  unfor- 
tunate Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  spotless  glove,  which, 
victorious  in  many  a  subsequent  contest,  fluttered 
from  his  helmet^s  crest,  like  a  banner  in  the  breeze, 
and  swore  '*  for  God  and  her,  like  a  true  knight,  to 
battle,  and  if  God  it  will,  like  a  true  knight,  to  die.*' 

Such  places  are  not  as  other  places.  However 
charmless  they  may  be  of  themselves,  there  is 
something  in  the  very  atmosphere  wlkich  whispers  to 
us,  in  a  still  small  voice — this  is  Hallowed  Ground ! 
To  a  man  of  feeling  and  reflection  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  spot  where  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Great  and  the  Good,  and  the  final  resting-places  of 
ordinary  mortals.  Small  circumstances  acquire 
great  importance  when  connected  with  extraordina- 
ry men,  and  often  slender  and  scarcely  visible  is  the 
thread  which  enables  us  to  find  our  way  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  a  great  man^s  motives  and  feelings.  To 
such,  then,  as  do  not  think  these  minutiae  beneath 
their  notice,  I  would  address  myself:  to  such  as 
are  curious  to  know  of  the  small  things  as  well  as 
the  great  things  which  have  occupied  Great  Men, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  wander  in  thought 
with  me  o*er  the  Mecca  of  Protestants,  and  linger, 
for  a  moment,  around  the  graves  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon. 

To  narrate  the  incidents  of  their  livee  is  not 
here  my  task :  to  avoid  expressing  any  opinion 
concerning  their  principles  is  my  duty.  But  as 
men  they  belong  to  history,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  indivic^uals,  or  classes,  concerning 
the  authors  of  Protestantism,  every  one  must  view 
them  as  men  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  whether 
he  consider  them  messengers  of  light,  or  teachers 
of  heresy,  most  feel  a  natural  cariosity  to  know 
how  such  men  lived  in  their  day  and  were  honored 
after  it.     The  space  I  have  allotted  to  this  com- 


the  truth  of  a  favorite  dogma  of  the  Roman  Church,  munication  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  much  into 
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detail  conceroiog  the  habits  and  minor  characteris- 
tics of  the  great  Reformers,  and  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  a  plain,  onTarnisbed  and  succint  accoant  of 
a  visit  to  their  graves. 

'Twas  in  the  month  of  June,  in  1839,  that  I 
started  on  this  pilgrimage.  I  had  been  passing  a 
day  or  two  at  Potsdam,  visiting  the  haants  of 
Frederic  the  Great  and  his  friend  Voltaire.  I  re- 
turned late  in  the  afternoon  from  a  visit  to  Sans 
Souci,  the  Prussian  Versailles,  through  whose  mag- 
nificent gardens  I  had  been  strolling  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  proceeded 
on  my  way,  during  the  night,  through  the  flat  and 
sterile  plains  of  Brandenburg.  At  break  of  day,  I 
was  in  sight  of  the  ancient  town  of  Wittenberg, — 
less  gay  and  magnificent  than  the  '*  City  of  Pala- 
ces^' I  had  left,  but  possessing  for  the  traveller  and 
for  the  historian  an  interest  which  even  the  fame 
of  Frederic  and  Voltaire  cannot  give  the  former. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  extensive  dominions  over 
which  the  Electors  of  Saxony  ruled  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  :  during  that  period  of  its  glory, 
it  ranked  among  the  greatest  and  most  important 
cities  of  Germany,  and  under  the  protecting  care 
of  those  princes,  Wittenberg  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
prosperity  which,  since  the  fall  of  that  celebrated 
house,  it  has  never  been  able  to  regain.  These 
illustrious  sovereigns  are  justly  termed  by  Robert- 
son the  first  princes  of  the  Empire,  for,  in  extent, 
their  territories  exceeded  those  of  any  other  feu- 
datory of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  As 
Vicegerents  of  the  Imperial  Crown  in  North  Ger- 
many, during  the  interval,  sometimes  long,  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  an  emperor  to  the  elec- 
tion 6f  his  saccessor,  they  often  had  sway  over 
half  the  Empire.  The  silver  mines  of  Freidburg 
poured  into  their  treasury  quantities  of  that  precious 
metal,  which  its  scarcity  in  that  age  rendered  of 
immense  value.  As  Hereditary  Arch-Marshall  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Saxony,  was  one  of  the  seven  Electors  to  the 
erown  of  the  Ctesars,  and  the  royal  dignity,  which 
Ihe  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  the  IVth  imparted  to 
the  electoral  cap,  placed  him  on  a  level  with  kings. 
But  these  great-souled  princes  were  not  content 
merely  to  accumulate  riches  or  extend  their  domi- 
nions ;  they  sought  after  treasures  which  are  not  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  Their  Court  abounded  in  men 
of  learning  and  piety,  the  arts  flourished  under 
their  protection,  and  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
rose  up,  to  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  their 
munificence  and  their  love  of  science.  Commerce 
poured  its  riches  with  no  sparing  hand  into  the  laps 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
Saxony  lent  their  aid  to  grace  a  capital  already 
adorned  by  the  genius  and  learning  of  Luther  and 
Melanothon.    But  now,  alas !  how  changed ! 

"  No  tilts  as  once  of  old, 
No  toumsys,  gnu;ed  by  chiefiains  of  renown, 
Fair  dames,  grave  citisens  and  warriors  bold," 


entice  the  traveller  to  enter  its  low  gates,  or  tlire&d 
its  narrow  streets.  Over  the  ramparts  which  de< 
fied  the  might  of  Charles  V.,  now  floats  the  ensign 
of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern ;  and  the  bold  and 
soaring  eagle  of  Russia  has  alighted  oo  the  gates 
where  stood  the  square  cross  of  Saxony  in  simple 
dignity,  the  pious  emblem  of  the  faith  of  the  Hoase, 
and  the  boding  omen  of  its  subsequent  fate. 
Those  sceptered  bandits,  who  took  upon  themseWes, 
as  if  to  canonize  blasphemy,  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  dared  at  Vienna  in  1814,  with  bully- 
ing braggartism,  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  ibe 
smaller  powers  of  Europe,  tore  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  nearly  one  half  of  its  territory,  which 
the  Prussian  bird  had  already  grasped  in  his  talons 
and  marked  out  for  his  prey.  Wittenberg  has  sank 
into  the  insignificance  of  a  provincial  town,  and  is 
now  but  a  dull  and  lifeless  fortress :  the  garrison 
forms  the  main  portion  of  its  scanty  population, 
(which  does  not  reach  five  thousand),  and  even  its 
situation  on  the  Elbe,  the  great  outlet  for  the  pro- 
duce of  North  Germany,  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
raise  it  into  any  importance  as  a  commercial  or 
manufacturing  city. 

Wittenberg  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  about  two  hundred  miles  above  Hamburg, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  region, — the  province  of 
Saxony,  particularly  that  portion  bordering  on  the 
Elbe,  being  as  noted  for  its  rich  soil  as  the  neigh- 
boring Marquisate  of  Brandenburg  is  notorioos  for 
its  sterile  sands.  The  surrounding  country  is  al- 
most an  unbroken  plain,  the  land  not  becoming 
undulated  until  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe  is  approached.  The  city  itself  is  in  form 
square,  surrounded  by  a  ranapart  of  considerable 
size  and  height  and  miles  in  extent :  there  is  also 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  a  very  broad  and  deep 
moat,  filled  with  water  from  the  Elbe.  The  for- 
tress, though  not  of  the  first  class,  is  very  strong, 
and  stood  a  siege  of  several  months,  in  the  last 
general  war  in  Europe  :  Magdeburg  and  Torgan, 
with  it,  may  be  considered  the  keys  of  the  Northern 
Dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Within,  it 
has  little  to  please  or  attract ;  there  is  nothing  im- 
posing in  its  appearance.  The  mansions,  splendid 
in  their  day,  but  mere  hovels  in  this,  where  the 
haughty  Barons  and  fierce  Knights  of  that  marUal 
age  planned  the  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  they 
knew  but  too  well  how  to  execute,  are  now  the 
peaceful  abodes  of  the  tradesman  and  the  artixao, 
and  the  only  objects  which  draw  the  traveller  to 
the  spot  are  the  memorials  which  are  left  behind  of 
the  authors  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Crossing  the  moat  by  a  narrow  bridge,  we  en- 
tered the  town,  through  what  is  called  a  gate,  bat 
is  nothing  more  than  a  low  passage  under  the  ram- 
parts, not  large  enough  to  admit  more  than  one 
vehicle  at  a  time.  *Twas  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  stillness  and  gloom  which  reigned  in  the 
empty  streets,  were  just  stealthily  retreating  before 
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the  rays  of  the  rising  son  and  giving  way  to  the 
ipproachiog  day.  The  hour,  with  its  accompani- 
ments, seemed  a  fit  emblem  of  the  period  of  igno- 
rance and  licence  which  preceded  the  Great  reri- 
Tal  of  letters  and  religious  feeling  as  well  in  the 
Roman  Church  as  beyond  its  pale.  But  our  speedy 
arriral  at  the  Post-House  left  me  no  time  for  rcye- 
rie :  I  took  in  haste  a  bowl  of  coffee — a  refresh- 
ment which,  by  a  wise  regulation  of  the  Prussian 
post-office,  Lb  ready  at  all  hours,  of  the  night  as  of 
the  day,  to  revive  the  wearied  traveller — and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  inquiries  for  those  who  would  guide 
me  to  the  places  I  wished  to  see.  A  servant  of 
the  boose  showing  me  the  way,  I  soon  reached  the 
dwelling  of  the  Schloss  Knester,  or  Castle  Sacris- 
tan. He  was  taking  his  morning  coffee,  but  soon 
despatched  it,  came  out  to  me,  and  merely  bidding 
me  good  morning,  led  the  way  in  silence  to  the 
Church.  We  had  not  very  far  to  go,  as  it  lay 
scarcely  an  hundred  yards  off*,  near  the  gate  through 
which  oar  diligence  had  entered  the  city. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  interrupt  my  nar- 
rative here,  by  devoting  a  few  remarks  to  this  old 
man.  His  appearance  was  quite  striking  and  became 
his  employment  well.  He  was  about  the  middle 
height,  sallow  and  emaciated.  He  stooped  conside- 
rably, his  countenance  bore  a  grave  and  solemn  ex- 
pression, amounting  almost  to  severity,  and  the  deep 
tones  of  a  sepulchral  voice,  (when  he,  at  length, 
broke  silence  at  the  doors  of  the  Church,)  seemed 
suited  to  the  recital  of  the  events  it  is  his  so  fre- 
quent task  to  relate.  His  dress  was  plain  and 
coarse  bat  clean  and  neat,  and  his  gait  slow  and 
solemn :  he  looked,  indeed,  like  one  who  was  ac- 
customed to  brood  over  misfortunes  in  which  no- 
body sympathized  with  him.  Three  years  after 
ny  visit  to  Wittenberg,  I  was  passing  in  sight  of 
its  ramparts  on  my  way  from  Berlin  to  Leipzig. 
A  Prussian  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
been  stationed  for  some  time  at  Wittenberg  some 
years  before,  happened  to  be  with  me  and  our  con- 
versation turned  on  the  decayed  city,  which  lay 
before  us :  soon  I  recalled  the  old  Sacristan  to  my 
mind,  and  made  inquiries  concerning  him.  The 
officer  remembered  him  well  and  knew  his  history. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  education  and  talent,  but 
that  which  constituted  the  most  prominent  trait  in 
the  old  man^s  character  was  his  admiration  of,  I 
iD^y  almost  say,  his  passion  for  Luther.  This 
sentiment  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  on  account 
of  its  variety,  for  the  educated  Germans,  even  the 
Protestant,  are  too  much  disposed  at  the  present 
^ay  to  undervalue  the  services  and  decry  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Great  Reformer.  But  to  this  old 
man  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Doctor  was  an 
all  in  all.  To  talk  about  the  Great  Reformer  was 
liis  delight — to  collect  all  the  information  he  could 
about  him  was  his  chief  avocation.  A  rich  store 
of  anecdotes  no  doubt  lay  concealed  in  his  bosom, 
to  be  disclosed  only  to  congenial  spirits.     On  my 


visit  I  asked  him  if  most  of  the  visitors  of  these 
tombs  were  not  rather  indifferent  to  the  fame  and 
character  of  the  men  whose  dust  lay  under  them  : 
he  reluctantly  admitted  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
the  unwonted  air  of  satisfaction  with  which  he 
related  the  visit  of  an  American  clergymyman,  a 
year  or  two  before,  disclosed  to  me  that  such  plea- 
sures were  with  him  rare.  'Twas  truly  to  him  a 
sensation  akin  to  that  which  we  feel  when  we  un- 
expectedly hear  the  familiar  tones  of  our  own  na- 
tive tongue,  amid  a  crowd  speaking  a  language 
which  we  understand  not.  This  language  of  soul 
to  kindred  soul,  Hwas,  I  fear,  but  seldom  the  lot  of 
the  Sacristan  to  hear.  He  was  alone  in  the  world 
in  every  sense,  and  but  a  short  period  before,  as 
the  officer  informed  me,  had  breathed  his  last,  and 
his  body  was  deposited  in  the  burying-ground  of 
the  church,  within  which  are  the  remains  of  those 
to  the  praise  and  honor  of  whom  his  lifetime  was 
devoted.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes !  and  those  who, 
as  I,  love  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  virtues  of 
the  lowly  and  the  poor,  rather  than  swell  the  crowd 
ever  ready  to  chauntthe  praises  of  the  famous  and 
the  great,  will  join  with  roe  in  this  prayer  and  par- 
don my  digression. 

The  Schloss  Kirche,  or  castle  church — so  called 
because  it  was  formerly  attached  to  a  Castle  of  the 
Electors  and  Dukes  of  Saxony,  which  has  disap- 
peared under  the  hand  of  time — has  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  external,  or  internal  appearance. 
It  is  about  100  feet  by  40,  and  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  14th  century,  with  a  round  tower  about 
100  feet  high  at  the  W^estern  extremity.  We  en- 
tered on  the  North  side  through  a  door  in  dimen- 
sions proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  building,  but 
more  remarkable  for  the  massive  character  of  its 
style  than  for  any  profusion  of  ornament,  that  per- 
petually recurring  characteristic  of  Gothic  door- 
ways. Against  this  door  Luther  hung  up  his  cele- 
brated 05  theses,  or  arguments,  in  condemnation 
of  the  doctrine  of  indulgencies  and  other  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  Church.  These  theses  he  offered 
at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
day,  to  defend  against  all  comers — a  practice  still 
retained  in  the  German  Universities,  in  creating  a 
Doctor  in  any  of  the  four  Faculties.  ^Twas  here 
he  took  this  bold  step  and  first  offisred  that  resis- 
tance to  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  which  after- 
wards raised  his  name  to  such  a  height  of  renown, 
and  was  the  first  in  a  chain  of  events  destined  to 
change  the  face  of  Europe  and  rend  Christendom 
in  twain.  Although,  to  use  the  characteristic  re- 
mark of  the  Sacristan,  from  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed,  a  skeptical  beholder  may  doubt 
if  this  be  the  very  wood  to  which  the  theses  were 
attached,  yet  one  thing  at  least  was  certain  :  this 
was  the  place  where  the  memorable  deed  was  done 
and  we  now  stood  on  the  very  spot,  where,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  step  was 
taken  in  the  Protestant  Reformation.    How  varied 
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mast  have  been  the  sensations  of  the  crowd  which 
gazed  on  that  simple  but  imposing  act !  On  this 
spot  I  glanced  rapidly  back  through  the  vista  of 
centuries  to  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  and  con- 
jured up  with  fancy^s  wand  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  great  event.  The  mail-clad  noble  longing, 
in  his  penury,  for  the  rich  possessions  of  the 
Church,  the  industrious  citizen,  looking  with  scorn 
and  hate  upon  the  idle  and  luxurious  monk,  the  in- 
quiring student,  his  countenance  '*  sicklied  o^er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,*^  the  peasant,  smarting 
under  the  yoke  of  his  lord,  and  filled  with  an  un- 
conscious longing  for  some  spirit-message  from  on 
high,  which  should  furnish  him  with  grounds  for 
resisting  his  tyrants — all  these  were  there.  The 
spark  caught — the  public  mind  was  in  a  feverish 
state — and  in  a  few  short  years  this  small  flame 
had  kindled  into  a  conflagration  which  threatened 
the  political  edifice  of  the  Empire  with  destruction. 
Here  commenced  that  great  religious  revolution 
which,  though  small  and  peaceful  in  its  beginning, 
was  destined,  in  the  course  of  the  next  century,  to 
originate  wars  which  desolated  France  and  Ger- 
many, caused  the  destruction  of  their  liberties  and 
shook  society  in  all  Europe  to  its  very  centre. 

Through  this  door,  added  the  Sacristan  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open  it,  the  Herr  Doctor,  as  he  ceremo- 
niously called  the  Great  Reformer,  has  often  en- 
tered this  church  to  declaim  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  through  this  his  body 
passed  to  its  final  resting-place. 

We  entered  the  church.  Within,  'lis  simple  and 
unadorned.  Here,  as  at  the  door,  the  image-break- 
ing mob  had  done  its  work,  and  nothing  remains  to 
attest  its  ancient  character.  The  cross  with  the 
image  of  the  expiring  Saviour  and  the  burning 
candles  which,  as  in  all  the  Southern  churches  in 
Germany,  stand  on  the  altar,  are  associated,  His 
true,  in  our  minds  with  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  ritual — but  here  they  are  a  part  of  the 
ancient  ceremonial,  retained,  perhaps,  more  by  ac- 
cident than  by  design.  An  antique  organ  adorns 
the  western  end  of  the  church,  while  the  eastern 
end  contains  the  altar. 

On  the  sooth  wall,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
door  through  which  we  entered,  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Luther  in  his  monk's  dress,  such  as  he 
is  usually  represented  in  engravings.  It  may  be 
almost  superfluous  to  enter  here  into  a  description 
of  the  Reformer's  appearance,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  useful  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  portraits. 
Luther,  to  be  candid,  has,  in  his  portrait,  a  deci- 
dedly vulgar  appearance* — nor,  I  believe  does  his- 

^  Lest  I  should  be  thought  too  harsh,  and  therefore  incor- 
|-ect,  in  my  description  of  the  Refotmer's  appearance,  I  will 
add  here  the  opinion  of  that  clever  compiler  of  exaggerated 
mysticism,  sound  sentiments  and  bad  English,  Thomas 
Parlyle,  on  the  same  point  (met  since  writing  the  above.) 
"leather's  face  is  to  o>e  expressive  of  him ;  in  Kranach*s 


tory  attribute  to  him  any  great  sensiti? eness,  or  too 
much  regard  to  the  conventional  decencies  aod 
proprieties  of  life.  As  is  well  known,  his  coarse 
language  shocked  and  terrified  the  courtly  Eras- 
mus ;  nor  did  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  YIIT.,  pre- 
vent the  enraged  Reformer  from  heaping  upon  him 
abuse  and  vituperation,  which  nothing  but  the  emer- 
gency could  excuse.  But,  as  I  am  free  to  admit, 
the  emergency  did  excuse  it.  The  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  a  period  when  nothing  coald 
be  gained  by  mincing  matters.  The  age  and  its 
religious  and  political  wants  demanded  and  receired 
a  champion  who  knew  not  fear,*  who  regarded  not 
King  nor  Priest,  and  had  the  boldness  and  the  stur- 
dy strength  to  inflict  on  the  flinching  backs  of  osurp- 
ing  potentates  aiid  corrupted  prelates  the  scourging 
they  so  richly  deserved,  and  which  a  long  impunity 
had  rendered  the  more  necessary  for  the  good  of 
church  and  state.  A  wall  may  be  broken  down 
with  the. blows  of  a  pick-axe — but  the  battlements 
which  tyranny  has  been  for  centuries  emploved  in 
building  up,  around  her  strong  holds,  can  only  be 
beaten  down  by  the  ruthless  thrusts  of  the  batter- 
ing-ram. 

Luther's  face  is  round  and  full — in  fact,  some- 
what to  coin  a  word,  beefy  in  appearance.  Quick- 
ness, vivacity  and  intelligence  are  visible  in  a 
countenance  which  has  an  air  of  coarse  humor 
about  it :  but  that  which  characterizes  the  face  of 
Luther  above  that  of  any  man,  I  have  seen,  is 
Power  and  Energy.  In  these  qualities,  the  great 
Reformer  exceeds  even  Napoleon,  and  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  all  their  fullness  in  his  face. 

This  portrait  is  by  Lucas  Cranach,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  early  German  painters  and  an  artist  of 
no  ordinary  merit.  All  the  likenesses  of  the  Re- 
former, by  this  painter,  are  said  to  be  very  accu- 
rate; I  have  seen  several  and  they  all  resemble 
each  other — a  good  test  of  accuracy.  In  the  Royal 
Museum,  at  Berlin,  I  saw  a  portrait  of  Lother,  by 
this  artist,  representing  him  in  the  costume  of  a 
young  cavalier — the  disguise  he  used  at  the  caatle 
of  the  Wartburg,  where  he  was  concealed,  after 
his  appearance  before  the  diet  at  Worms.  It  ex- 
cites unwonted  feelings  in  the  beholder  to  see  the 
Reformer  in  this  strange  attire,  and  yet  his  jolly 
round  face  seemed  to  become  it,  and  I  could  not 
avoid  thinking  of  one  of  his  own  sajrings  which  we 
find  80  oAen  in  the  mouths  of  the  Germans; 

best  portraits,  I  find  the  true  Luther.  A  rtide  plebciBU  fare, 
with  its  huge  crag-like  brows  and  bones,  the  emblem  of 
rugged  energy ;  at  first,  almost  a  repulsire  face,  etc.*  On 
Heroes  Lecture  IV.  This,  from  a  warm  eulogist  of  the  R^ 
former,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  forone  who,  as  I  do,  eUiow  to 
do  him  and  his  character  justice.  A  Hercoles-oot  «b 
Apollo— cleansed  the  Augean  stables.  Not  Btlder  bi.t 
Thor  it  is,  who  showers  down  blows  with  his  haauner  on 

the  Jiituns. 

♦  Carlyle  calls  him  "  the  bravest  heart  then  lifiDg  to  U* 
world." 
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"Who  loves  not  woman,  and  wine,  and  song, 

Will  be  a  fool  all  bis  life  long."* 

Above  me  hung  the  coanterfeit  of  the  living  Re- 
fonnei^-below  me  was  bis  grave.  In  the  cross- 
aisle  of  the  church,  immediately  under  his  portrait, 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  face  the  altar,  lies  all  that 
is  left  of  Luther.  He  died  in  his  native  village, 
Eisleben,  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  on  the  18th  of 
Febniary,  1546,  shortly  before  the  rupture  of  John 
Frederick  with  Charles  V. ;  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  elector,  his  body  was  removed  to  Wittenberg 
and  deposited  in  its  present  resting  place.  The 
spot  is  covered  with  a  wooden  slab  or  door,  which 
the  sacristan  unlocked  and  removed :  underneath 
was  another  slab  of  bronze,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  name  of  Luther,  and  the  date  of  his 
birth  and  death,  in  Latin.  No  pompous  catalogue 
of  bis  deeds  and  virtues  defiles  this  simple  memo- 
rial, and,  as  I  gazed  in  silence  on  his  unadorned 
sepulchre,  I  felt  that  no  stately  mausoleum  or  tower- 
ing pyramid  could  have  done  as  much  honor  to  the 
memory  of  such  a  man  as  the  small  plain  tablet 
which  now  covers  his  remains. 

There  is  a  fitness  and  a  grandeur  in  simple  tombs 
of  Great  Men  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Great 
Men  are  usually  simple  themselves — simplicity  be- 
comes their  sepulchres.  When  viewing  a  magni- 
ficent monument,  we  forget  the  dead  in  our  admi- 
ntioD  of  the  tomb.  The  luxury  of  musing  o'er 
his  virtues,  as  we  linger  around  his  dust,  is  marred 
by  the  wish  to  inspect  the  architectural  ornaments 
of  the  gorgeous  monument,  and  our  thoughts,  which 
shonld  be  devoted  to  the  man  and  his  immortal  soul, 
are  drawn  off  to  the  least  important  of  all  incidents 
which  concern  him — the  manner  in  which  his  mor- 
^  remains  are  honored  afler  his  spirit  has  left 
them.  Never  have  I  been  more  forcibly  struck 
with  the  truth  of  this,  perhaps  stale  and  thread- 
bare observation,  than  when  the  same  day  saw  me 
at  the  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon,  and  at  the  grave 
of  La  Fayette.  The  stately  dome  of  the  Hotel  des 
Inralides,  the  banners  of  conquered  armies  which 
bang  in  the  church,  and  the  immense  ranges  of 
stately  edifices  obscured  the  gaudy  ornaments  with 
which  hollow-hearted  national  vanity  and  royal 
bypocrisy  have  loaded  the  Emperor's  corpse.  The 
whole  composed  a  tout  ensemble^  of  which  Napo- 
leon and  his  tomb  were  but  an  insignificant  part,  and 
^e  architectural  beauties  of  the  building  called  off 
ny  thoughts  from  the  genius  and  fate  of  the  hero. 
How  different  the  resting  place  of  La  Fayette !  In 
a  private  burying  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  garden, 
near,  but  within  the  barrier  of  Paris,  lies  this  Great 
and  Good  Man,  under  a  slab  of  slate,  rivalling  in 
simplicity  the  tombs  of  the,  Reformers.  Here,  un- 
disturbed, can  the  lover  of  Liberty  muse  o'er  the 
Tirtues  of  the  Hero  of  three  Revolutions. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  subject.     Opposite  Lu- 

*  Wf  r  liebt  nicht  Wein,  Weib,  und  Gesang 
Per  bleibt  ein  N«rr  sein  Lcben  Uog. 


therms  portrait,  on  the  North  wall,  is  one  of  Melanc- 
thon  of  the  same  size,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  and  im- 
mediately under  it  is  his  grave,  in  the  cross-aisle, 
corresponding  to  Luther's  on  the  other  side.  The 
inscription  on  the  bronze  plate,  similar  to  that  which 
covers  the  tomb  of  his  friend  and  roaster,  gives 
merely  the  date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death. 

Melancthon's  portrait  corresponded  completely 
to  the  ideal  image  I  had  formed  of  him.  A  love 
of  Truth  for  Tmth*s  sake,  a  peaceful,  mild  and 
gentle  disposition  were  combined  in  him  with  great 
learning,  a  scholar-like  taste  and  the  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman.  His  is  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
characters  in  History.  In  Luther,  his  iron  firm- 
ness awes  us,  his  arrogance  disgusts  us,  and  his 
rudeness  shocks  our  taste.  The  anathematizer  of 
the  Swiss  and  Suabian  Protestants  the  historian 
must  place  in  the  same  category  with  other  spi- 
ritual despots,  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  are, 
to  him,  as  excusable  as  those  of  Wittenberg.  But 
the  mild  and  good  Melancthon  excites  in  our  minds 
far  different  associations.  Benevolenee  beams  from 
his  eye,  elegance  of  thought  and  purity  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling  are  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
and  few  can  gaze  on  his  intellectual  face  without 
being  charmed  with  its  lofty  and  noble  expression. 

Proceeding  up  the  aisle,  we  came  to  the  graves 
of  the  two  great  supporters  of  the  Reformation, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  and  his  brother  and  successor, 
John  the  Steadfast,  Electors  of  Saxony.  They 
are  buried  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
their  tombs  are  covered  with  a  black  cloth — the 
reason  for  which,  I  neglected  to  enquire  of  the  Sa- 
cristan, who  continued  his  narrative  with  a  speed 
difficult  to  interrupt.  On  the  Ief\  hand,  as  we  faced 
the  altar,  was  a  statue,  in  marble,  of  Frederic  the 
Wise  in  his  electoral  costume,  the  sword  of  the 
Arch-Marshall  of  the  Empire  hanging  at  his  side, 
the  electoral  cap  upon  his  head,  and  the  ducal  man- 
tle around  his  majestic  form.  On  the  other  side  is 
a  similar  statue  of  John  the  Steadfast,  in  the  same 
state- costume.  Both  these  princes  have  the  quiet, 
prudent,  conscientious  and  pious,  but  not  very  intel- 
ligent, features  of  the  Ernestine  Branch  of  the 
House  of  Saxony.  They  are  represented  looking 
toward  the  altar,  kneeling  and  with  their  hands 
clasped  as  in  the  act  of  prayer.  On  the  wall,  near 
his  statue,  in  marble,  there  is  also  an  efiSigy  in 
bronze  of  each  of  these  princes,  standing  in  his 
ducal  mantle,  the  electoral  cap  on  his  head  and 
the  Arch- Marsh  all's  sword  in  his  hand.  On  the 
side  of  each  of  these  bronze  statues  is  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorative  of  the  virtues  and  actions  of 
the  personages  they  respectively  represent.  'Twas 
as  if  they  needed  this  to  keep  mankind  mindful  of 
their  deeds,  while  those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
their  simple  tombs  presume,  are  known  to  every 
beholder. 

The  altar  and  chancel  have  nothing  to  render 
them  worthy  of  a  particular  de9criptioD ;  ia  uaison 
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with  the  rest  of  the  church,  they  are  simple  and 
unadorned.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  bap- 
tismal font,  of  bronze,  by  Peter  Vischer,  of  Nu* 
remberg,  and  remarkable  as  an  elegant  monument 
of  the  exquisite  skill  and  taste  of  that  celebrated 
artist.  In  it,  Luther  and  Melancthon  are  said  oAen 
to  have  baptized  children. 

There  are  no  graves  in  this  church  except  the 
four  I  have  mentioned,  and  His  thus  emphatically 
the  tomb  of  the  authors  of  Protestantism.  John 
Frederic,  the  Magnanimous,  who  endangered  the 
cause  by  his  vacillation  and  incapacity  as  much  as 
he  adorned  it  by  his  virtues,  is  not  here  and  per- 
haps should  not  be.  Four  such  precious  tombs  are 
probably  not  contained  in  any  other  building  of 
Christendom,  except,  perhaps,  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster. 

Thus  lie  the  remains  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 


THE  ARTS  IDEAL. 

Addressed  to  William  C.  Sanders,  of  Alabama,  upon  his 

departure  for  Italy. 

BY    ALBZANDaa    B.    MEBK. 
I. 

The  Poet  singeth  for  the  Painter  the  Origin  of  the  Arts. 

Thb  Arts  are  sisters,  we  are  told, 

A  linked  and  starry  throng, 
Who  shed  o*er  earth  the  blended  gold 

Of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Song  I 
When  from  his  primal  Eden  driven 

Man  turned  in  mute»  despair. 
The  rays  that  lit  the  curving  heaven, 

The  songs  that  floated  there, 
The  forms  that  glimmered  through  the  trees, 

With  shining  arms  and  curls, 
The  wild  harps  swinging  in  ({le  breeze, 

The  streamlets  paved  with  pearls. 
All  these, — the  treasures  of  his  life, 

The  joys  of  sinless  love, — 
Had  vanished  from  his  path  of  strife. 

And  flown  to  realms  above : 
But  still  upon  his  darkened  heart 

Their  memory  delayed. 
Like  stars  that,  through  the  night,  impart 

Beams  of  the  glory  fled. 
Like  stars  it  shone,  and  bade  him  strive 

The  glory  to  restore, 
And  on  the  shadowed  earth  revive 

Her  morning  light  once  more. 
Bold  heart ! — by  wizard  genius  taught, 

He  caught  the  fire  divine. 
And  once  again  to  earth  were  brought 

The  Alts  that  speak  and  shine. 
Then  Song  and  graceful  Sculpture  came, 


And  Architecture  bold. 
And  Painting,  with  her  lips  of  flame. 

Her  beauteous  robes  unrolled. 
Fair  sisters ! — Vound  their  paths  they  fiang 

The  mantles  of  the  skies. 
And  earth  again  was  fair  and  young, 

And  man  content  and  wise ! 

II. 

The  Poet  discourseth  upon  the  Unity  and  Influenrc  of 
the  Arts. 

The  Arts  are  sisters :  yes,  the  same 

High  spirit  fills  them  all ; 
At  one  pure  source  each  lit  her  flame. 

And  heard  one  common  call. 
.  The  graceful  angel  of  our  lives, 

The  deity  within, 
Who  in  high  hearts  her  sweetness  hives, 

And  purifies  from  sin, — 
The  soul's  Ideal, — it  is  her 

Sweet  influence  gives  them  birth, 
Each  is  her  graceful  minister 

To  beautify  the  earth. 
She  tuned  the  wildwood  harp  of  Burns, 

And  Raphael's  pencil  fired ; 
She  lingered  o'er  Canova's  nrns, 

And  Memnon's  stone  inspired ; 
Her  torch  shed  glory  'round  Lorraine, 

And  sightless  Milton  led, 
Till  brighter  Edens  blessed  again 

The  earth  than  that  had  fled. 
Along  the  Nile  they  bloomed  and  shone, 

The  Violet-City*  blessed, 
And  brightened  e'en  Canapania*s  zone 

With  richer,  loveliness. 
On  rugged  souls  the  influence  fell, 

And  fierce  and  fiery  hearts 
Grew  soft  beneath  the  holy  spell,-^ 

The  Baptism  of  the  Arts ! 

III. 

The  Poet  illustrateth  his  creed,  by  reference  to  the  wocki 
of  the  Painter. 

Such  are  the  Arts, — ^yonng  dreamer,  soch 

The  linked  and  starry  throng. 
Who've  waked  thy  heart  with  prophet-tooch, 

Whose  spells  to  thee  belong. 
Yes,  though  the  youngest  one  alone, — 

Sweet  glass  of  nature's  face  I — 
Hath  won  thy  worship  for  her  own, 

Yet  all  have  given  their  grace. 
For  on  thy  tablets,  glowing  sweet 

With  beauty's  morning  light. 
Where  grace  and  love  and  softness  meet, 

And  all  seem  breathing,  bright. 
Oh !  who  can  gaze  nor  feel  that  there 

Embodied  music  lives, 

♦  Athens  was  to  called  by  Plato,  from  her  embltfia-:^- 
flower. 
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Sculptared  to  life  the  forms  appear, 

And  pietored  Terse  deceives ! 
Yes,  Poet-Painter,  though  no  words 

Ring  through  thy  witchery, 
A  deeper  spell  thine  Art  affords, 

In  silent  poetry ! 
The  pencil,  chisel,  harp,  and  pea 

Are  different  tongues  alone  ; 
The  same  high  truths  they  preach  to  men, 

One  parent  source  they  own : 
The  same  sweet  eyes  that  shone  each  night 

Od  Byroads  boyhood-dream, 
In  Guidons  worship  glassed  their  light. 

And  gave  his  penciPs  theme ; 
'Round  Chantrey's  couch  their  heauty  hung, 

And  circled  wild  Mozart, — 
The  same  inspirers,  ever  young. 

The  Auroras  of  the  heart ! 

IV. 

The  Poet  incitelh  the  Painter  to  lofty  effort,  and  pointeth 
to  iu  rewards. 

Then  on,  my  friend,  with  faith  and  hope ! 

A  starry  road  yon  tread. 
Right  onward,  upward, — boldly  cope 

The  Dead  who  are  not  dead  ! 
Soon  for  the  clime  of  song  and  art, 

The  fountain-school  of  Fame, 
Yoor  earnest  spirit  will  depart, 

A  pilgrim's  draoght  to  claim. 
Go  proudly  onward, — strive  and  try. 

Invoke  the  Masters'  spell, 
The  priests  of  art, — the  prophets  high 

'Round  Valambrosa's  well. 
These  on  thy  pencil  will  bestow 

Their  colorings  rich  and  strange. 
And  warm  thy  fancy  with  the  glow, 

That  bids  the  canvass — change  ! 
Brink  at  the  fount,  and  then  return 

Home  to  thy  land  afar, 
And  here  reveal  the  Muses'  urn 

Beneath  the  forest  star  : 
And  though  the  Arts, — the  flowery  Arts,— 

As  yet  have  scarce  a  home 
Within  our  borders,  there  are  hearts 

Shall  hail  you  when  you  come, 
And  this  young  land  of  Freedom's  Faith 

Again  rejoice  to  see 
A  son  of  hers  bear  back  a  wreath 

From  sunny  Italy. 
Then  boldly  on  ! — Keep  aye  in  view 

The  pictured  cliffs  of  Fame, 
And  thine,  it  may  be  to  renew 

All  but  an  Allston's  name ! 


GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  BIOGRAPHY 

or  A   RikMKLBSS  TBAVCLLES. 
{Reavnudjrom  theAttgiut  No.  of*  the  Mestengerf^for  1837.) 


After  a  long  absence,  the  "  Nameless  Traveller"  ^gain 
makes  his  appearance.  The  last  "glimpse"  we  had  of  him 
was  when  he  fell  so  suddenly  aslerp  on  board  the  steam- 
l)oat,  on  the  "  Father  of  rivers."  He  had  just  before  trem- 
bliogly  and  doubtingly  opened  the  red  morocco  caae,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the  suffering  "  Araminta  ;" 
and  instead  of  being  enchained  with  a  view  of  her  angelic 
face,  or  beholding  that  of  a  rival,  he  found  "  nothing  but  those 
accursed,  contemptible  jewels,  which  had  already  caused 
that  deeply  injured  woman  so  much  annoyance."  On  ac- 
count of  these  same  **  contemptible  jewels,"  as  we  suspect, 
be  was  soon  after  "  murdered,"  and  descended  to  th* 

tombs,"  from  which  he  now  emerges. — [£d. 


<( 


A  Literary  Club  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  to  use 
means  to  procure  a  Copyright  law,  of  which  Mr.  Bryant  is 
PtMident,  and  Mr.  Verplanck,  Vice-President. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

The  nameUtt  one  emerges  from  "  the  tombs"  and  turns  politi- 
cian.   The  canwus  of  IS-IO,  processions,  barbecues,  4<.,  cfc. 

What  is  the  reason  I  have  been  so  long  silent  1 
I  was  rapidly  gaining  renown,  if  not  pelf.  My 
chapters  were  looked  for  as  anxiously  as  the  Mes* 
senger  itself,  and  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  good 
things  usually  dished  op  therein,  I  was  missed,  and 
many  a  clever  fellow  was  disappointed  because 
**  satan,"  as  one  of  the  weeklies  facetiously  called 
me,  *'  came  not  also  among  them." 

Well ;  for  the  last  three  years,  I  have  no  par- 
ticular excuse  to  offer ;  but,  as  to  the  period  of  my 
silence  previously,  there  is  excuse  enongh,  God 
wot. 

Just  after  my  last  communication  to  the  Mes- 
senger, I  was  murdered.  Not  merely  "  kilt,"  as 
my  late,  lamented  grandfather,  Irish,  used  to  ob- 
serve; but  murdered,  outright.  It  was  a  "foul, 
strange  and  unnatural"  murder,  too.  [By  the  way, 
I  have  caught  Shakspeare  there :  who  ever  beard 
of  a  natural  murder  ?] 

There^s  "  something  rotten"  in  other  states  be- 
sides "  Denmark."  I  have  devoted  precious  time 
to  the  study  of  the  condition,  political,  moral  and 
religious,  of  the  states  of  this  blessed  union,  and  I 
have  discovered  *^  something  rotten"  in  them.  But 
of  all  this  in  a  separate  chapter — a  few  words  will 
suffice  here.  Is  there  no  rottenness  in  our  system 
of  laws,  borrowed  from  a  barbarous  age,  which 
authorizes  the  ruthless  seizure  of  a  freeman,  who 
may  be  the  most  ardent  i^dmirer  of  **  the  largest 
liberty,"  outs  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  useful- 
ness and  the  prime  of  his  life,  which  cramps  his 
genius  and  his  energies,  forces  him  into  the  drud- 
gery of  an  avocation  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  *'  cabins, 
cribbs,  confines"  his  spirit  and  diverts  his  whole 
course  of  life  and  all  his  powers  into  a  degrading 
channel  t  I  have  been  such  a  victim.  Be  patient, 
gentle  reader !  you  shall  know  all  in  good  time. 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yon  may  say  it  is 
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asking  too  much  of  the  credulous,  even,  among 
your  readers,  to  endeavor  to  stuff  them  with  the 
idea  that  this  chapter  is  written  from  the  grave  : 
but  had  the  most  incredulous  heard  my  voice  a 
week  before  I  penned  this  chapter,  [which  I  have 
but  too  long  neglected  to  revise  and  prepare  for  the 
press  and  an  anxious  public,]  they  had,  each  and 
all,  pronounced  it  "  a  voice  from  the  tombs,*'  be- 
yond cavil  or  question. 

I  died  not  naturally.  I  w^s  forced  out  of  exis- 
tence, though  I  "  struggled  as  the  strong  man 
arousing  from  his  sleep."  I  was  exterminated  by 
violence.  I  was  **  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil'* 
(without  my  slippers.)  I  was  sent  headlong,  with 
**  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head*'  to  **  that  bourne 
whence"  very  few  travellers  return,  before  their 
time  is  out ;  and  I  was  buried  (as  we  say,  nauti- 
cally)  '*  all  standing. "  I  was  interred  without  either 
honors  or  grave  clothes,  though  I  was  supplied  with 
the  latter  afterwards,  striped  ones,  by  mine  honesty ! 
and  what  a  perverted  taste  was  that ! 

Little  wonder  is  it  my  feelings  are  bitter  when  I 
revert  to  my  untimely  end.  They  are  the  feelings 
of  the  ghost  of  the  murdered.  Don*t  be  frightened, 
reader ;  but  I  am  a  ghost  "  any  how  you  can  fix  it." 

It  must  be  useless  to  remind  the  reader  of  my 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth.  He  remembers  it  of 
old ;  or,  if  he  has  not  read  the  chapters  of  my  au- 
tobiography heretofore  published,  led  him  at  once 
get  the  volume  of  *^  the  Messenger,"  for  1837, 
and  then  he  will  know  of  my  truthfulness,  or  he 
has  no  discrimination.  When  any  assertion  of 
mine  seems  strange,  I  ever  hasten  to  prove  it  by 
some  means  or  other,  and  for  that  made  aboqe — viz : 
that  I  vrzs  forced  out  of  life,  against  my  will,  by 
mere  mortals,  (and  was  therefore  murdered,  and 
am  therefore  now  a  ghost) — if  I  have  not  gospel  for 
it,  I  have  law;  and  in  the  time-honored  adage, 
embracing  those  two  subjects,  law  stands  first> "  be 
it  remembered." 

Now  the  law  is  as  great  a  stickler  for  nice  dis- 
tinctions as  the  wool-comber  of  play-writing  me- 
mory above  referred  to :  he  divided  murder  into 
natural  and  unnatural :  the  law  divides  death  into 
natural  and  civil.  My  latter  end  was  of  the  latter 
description;  for, however  nncivilly murdered, I  was 
"civilly  dead." 

There  is  this  difference  in  these  two  kinds  of 
death.  There  may  be  other  dissimilitudes,  but  I 
have  particularly  observed  this — In  the  natural 
death,  it  is  requisite  to  become  penitent  (unless  you 
have  faith  in  masses  and  money  to  pay  for  the 
saying  thereof)  previous  to  undergoing  it ;  whereas 
the  aim  of  the  civil  death  seems  to  be  to  cause  your 
penitentiary  feelings  to  come  afterwards.  Each, 
however,  is  death,  and  to  be  forced  into  either  is 
murder,  and  after  either,  you  may  chance  to  find 
yourself  a  troubled  spirit  and  discover  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  be  abroad  after  the  cock  crows.  As 
to  the  "  fix"  I  am  in  at  present,  if  you,  Mr.  Edi- 


tor, should  chance  to  hear  of  the  whereaboot  of 
the  Wandering  Jew,  do  drop  me  a  line^^-as  I  wish 
to  consult  him  upon  our  situation—i.  e.  his  and 
mine. 

I  detest  confinement.  I  am  naturally  full  to 
overflowing  of  "  human  love."  I  love  the  world 
and  its  sons  and  daughters.  I  love,  too,  the  air  of 
freedom.  Ultra  liberty  has  no  more  ardent  devotee 
than  I  am.  I  love  the  sunshine,  the  smiling  fields, 
the  purling  streams,  the  high  mountains,  the  level 
highways.  Confinement  destroys  our  acqaaintaoce 
with  all  these  ;  it  renders  one  morose ;  it  kills  bis 
finer  feelings ;  it  strikes  a  death  blow  at  his  beoeTo- 
lence,  interrupts  "  the  even  tenor  of  his  way"  ind 
destroys  the  unities  of  hts  biography.  In  short,  con- 
finement— "  solitary  confinement"  particularly,— 
is  a  bore  of  the  worst  kind.  It  bored  m^,  horri- 
bly. I  had  no  resource  but  to  bore  some  one  else 
in  turn  ;  but  alas,  there  was  no  work  for  the  "  un- 
ruly member" — there  was  nobody  near  me,  no  liTing 
thing,  nothing,  nothing,  but  the  cold,  icy  wall  of 
my  vault.  So  I  smuggled  an  augur  and  horti 
that, — there  was  no  help  for  it. 

The  "  civilly  dead"  of  olden  times— I  meao  the 
monks — cultivated  and  preserved  literature  in  thetr 
cellular  retreats ;  but  with  me,  in  mine-^ 

"Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  in  to  write, 

Particularly  if  one  has  no  paper 
And  pens  and  ink ! — ^and  then,  if  it  be  night, 

One  also  wants  a  candlestick  and  taper." 

Thes^e  beautiful  lines  from  Beattie  [corrected]  pre- 
cisely, except  the  ''  ifs."  In  the  vault  in  which  / 
was  buried,  there  never  was  any  "  paper"  and  it 
was  always  "  night." 

Fragrantly  blew  the  sweet  breezes  of  freedom 
around  my  ghostship's  nostrils,  and  eagerly,  indeed, 
snuffed  I  them,  as  I  emerged  from  my  sepalchre 
into  the  beams  of  "  the  calm,  cold  moon."  But  1 
stopped  not  long  to  inhale  the  zephyrsof  that  lovely 
night.  Weighty  considerations — and,  among  the 
rest,  the  unfinished  state  of  my  memoirs— lay  hea- 
vily upon  my  conscience ;  and,  as  though  I  would 
drown  thought  in  the  very  rapidity  of  physical  mo- 
tion, I  fled  onward  until  near  day-break;  when, 
quite  surprised  at  my  spirit-like  swifloess,  I  wa- 
tered a  village  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  place 
of  my  resurrection ! 

Entering  the  main  street  of  this  quiet  place,! 
suddenly  stepped  into  a  dark  arch- way  on  the  dsrk 
side  of  the  street.  A  noise,  as  of  some  one  mo- 
ving within  a  building  on  the  opposite  side,  had 
arrested  my  attention.  Slowly  the  door  opened— 
a  light,  from  a  lamp  within,  escaped  through  the 
aperture,  and  presently  was  dimmed  by  the  tp«t 
of  a  man  in  the  sans  culotte  style  of  dress.  He 
yawned,  looked  first  up  the  street,  then  down, 
yawned  again  and  retreated  whence  he  eame- 
Directly  he  returned,  with  a  pitcher  in  his  band, 
and  walked  off  down  the  street  in  quest  of  water. 
I  explained  all  this  to  my  own  satis&ction  withoji 
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Tery  seferely  taxing  my  ingenuity — ^probably  the 
soperoatDnl  state  in  which  I  now  was  quickened 
my  perception.  That  young  man  slept  in  the  shop 
of  bis  employer,  doubtless  as  a  security  against 
fire  and  thieves.  Nevertheless,  as  young  men  will 
do,  he  had  been  out  on  a  frolic — had 

"Fiird  high  the  bowl  with  Samtan  wine,'* 

(or,  it  might  be,  mere  gin,  as  was  the  case  wilb 
the  lordly  author  of  that  same  poetry,)  gone  back 
to  his  shop  and  his  bed,  but  not  ta  sleep.     He  had 
tossed  about  until  the  time  of  which  I  write,  when 
the  thirst  occasioned  by  his  late  debauch,  drove 
kirn  to  the  pump  for  the  coolest  draught  he  could 
get    '*  Such  things  are,**  as  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  it, 
aod  this  was  unquestionably  just  **  such  a  case.** 
Carious  to  see  how  much,  and  what  sort  of  pro- 
^rty,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  so  untrustworthy 
a  lad,  while  the  owner  lay  snugly  in  his  warm  bed, 
dreaming  of  no  harm  in  the  world,  I  stepped  lightly 
across  the  street  and  into  the  shop.     I  found  there 
a  very  valuable  stock   of  dry-goods,  containing 
among  other  things,  a  quantity  of  ready-made  clo- 
thing, hats,  caps,  boots   and   all  the  et  ceteras. 
This  reminded  me  that  a  change  in  my  own  attire 
was  highly  advisable,  as  my  grave-clothes  never 
were  of  the  cleanest  or  most  respectable-looking, 
and  from  all  I  saw  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  owner 
of  the  shop  waa  a  respectable  man  and  concluded 
]  woald  as  soon  give  him  my  custom  as  any  one 
else.    Supposing  it  must  be  near  cock-crowing,  I 
wasted  no  time*  therefore,  and  knowing  my  size  by 
the  oombers,  I   hastily  selected  a  full  suit,  inclu- 
ding a  fashionable  beaver,  a  pair  of  high  heeled 
boots  and  a  half  dozen  of  **  ready-made  linens.** 
This  I  did  wit  It  such  care  as  not  to  disturb  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  various  piles  of  those  articles,  as 
I  would  not  for  the  world  have  caused  the  erring 
yoQth  who  had  them  in  charge  a  scolding  from  his 
^ployer,  for  their  disordered  state.    I  then  hastily 
retreated  to  my  former  station  in  the  dark  archway, 
fearing  that,  if  I  remained,  the  dissipated  youth 
might  be  greatly  frightened  by  my  unearthly  ap- 
pearance, which  might  have  produced  serious  con- 
sequences to  him,  in  the  then  disordered  condition 
of  his  brain — beside  which,  I  was  a  raw  recruit 
UDong  the  disembodied,  and  whether  I  was  to  "  ap- 
pear** to  him  or  not,  I  did  not  know.     He  soon  re- 
turned with  his  pitcher  full  of  water,  save  so  mnch 
u  he  had  extracted  by  three  several  draughts  which 
he  took  at  intervals  as  he  came  along.    As  he  en- 
tered the  shop  he  looked  cautiously  around  as  though 
afraid  of  something — he  scarcely  know  what.    Pro* 
hably  my  superhuman  proximity,  *'  though  unseen, 
waa  felt**  in  the  raw  chilly  air  of  the  coming  morn- 
ing.   He  whistled  a  waltz,  [though  to  the  time  of 
Old  Hundred,]  I  supposed,  by  way  of  assuring  him- 
self he  was  not  afraid  of  any  thing,  shut  the  door 
and  carefully  locked  it.    At  this  moment  I  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  relief  and  breathed  more  freely 


than  before;  for  I  really  was  fearful  some  mis- 
chance might  befall  the  valuable  property  thus  left 
exposed  by  that  careless  youth.  As  to  accosting 
him  about  the  little  transaction  I  had  with  the 
house,  it  was  useless ;  for  he  really  was  not  in  a 
fit  state  to  do  business.  So  wishing  the  misguided 
young  bacchanal  pleasant  dreams  and  improved  mo- 
rals, ghost-like,  I  fled  on  "  with  the  velocity  of 
thought." 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  add  that,  like  other  gen- 
tlemen who  patronize  tradesmen,  as  these  people 
are  called  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  m- 
tend  to  settle  the  acconnt — and,  if  this  meets  the 
eye  of  the  individual  to  whom  I  am  indebted  as 
aforesaid,  he  is  hereby  informed  that  I  will  pay  his 
draft  upon  me,  **  according  to  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants,** whenever  I  am  'Mn  funds,**  unless  I  dis- 
cover, beyond  all  question,  that  ghosts  are  exempt 
from  such  mere  earthly  matters. 

Coming  to  the  side  of  a  creek,  or  rivulet,  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  forest,  I  took  off  my  grave-clothes, 
and  afler  a  most  delightful  bath  in  the  limpid  ele- 
ment, I  used  the  cast  off  suit  for  towels  and  flesh- 
brush,  with  which  necessaries,  I  had  neglected  to 
provide  myself.  I  then  tied  them  in  knots,  filling 
the  interior  with  stones,  and  threw  them,  in  mere 
wantonness,  (for  I  believe  I  am  rather  a  "  tricky 
spirit,**)  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  creek.  My 
next  movement  was  to  assume  the  clothes  I  had 
lately  purchased,  and  I  protest  that  no  change  ever 
came  over  me  which  pleased  me  more.  No  per- 
son, who  had  only  seen  me  in  those  abominable, 
striped  grave-clothes,  would  have  known  me.  So 
much  was  my  appearance  that  of  a  mere  mortal  of 
gentle  blood,  that  I  actually  forgot,  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  that  I  had  been  foully  murdered  and 
consequently  could  be  nought  but  a  ghost  without 
any  blood  at  all. 

For  the  next  two  days,  my  food  much  resembled 
that  of  St.  John,  bating  the  locasts ;  for  it  did  not 
happen  to  be  *'  locust  year,**  though  I  took  a  torn 
at  the  **  wild  honey,**  and  made  out  the  balance 
with  nuts  and  berries.  On  the  third  day,  I  struck 
a  public  highway,  one  of  my  few  delights  in  this 
sad  world,  and  soon  after,  entered  a  town,  in  a 
state  in  which  it  is  discouraging  in  the  extreme  to 
enter  any  town,  even  the  most  hospitable.  I  was 
tired,  hungry  and  penniless.  Nevertheless,  I  stroll- 
ed into  the  best  hotel  and  had  no  reason  to  com* 
plain.  The  house  was  full  of  people,  a  political 
gathering  of  my  fellow-citizens  being  in  full  blast 
at  the  time,  though  the  hour — nine  oVlock  in  the 
morning — was  an  unusual  one  for  the  assemblage 
of  such  a  meeting.  If  this  was  strange,  stranger 
still  to  me  was  the  next  information  I  received ; 
for  the  political  meeting  was  soon  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  political  procession^  an  event  entirely  new  to 
me,  and  a  mode  of  "  doing  the  thing  up  brown,*' 
which  had  been  invented  during  my  lifeless  state 
in  the  tombs.    There  was  high  excitement  visible 
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all  around  ine  :  every  one  seemed  fally  occupied  ; 
yet  a  good  many  bestowed  side  glances  upon  me 
and  several  treated  me  to  a  full  stare.  After  a 
time,  one  good-humored  looking  fellow  said  to  me, 

^  Well,  stranger,  this  is  good  news  we  have  by 
the  moTning*s  mail,  eh  V 

**  yeij,^^  returned  I ;  for  though  I  knew  no  more 
of  the  news  of  the  earth  than  the  other  dead  chaps 
I  had  left  entombed  behind  me,  I  perceived  that  1 
should  soon  discover  all  that  was  necessary  for  any 
purpose  I  might  have,  from  the  sheer  desire  of  my 
new  acquaintance  to  be  agreeable  and  talkative. 

"  Old  Tip  runs  like  a  skeerM  dog,  don't  he  %""  he 
asked  in  another  moment. 

"  That  he  dues,"  said  I ;  but  I  was  a  little  stag- 
gered. Who  "  Old  Tip"  was,  and  what  on  earth 
the  man  meant  was  more  than  I  could  fathom. 

^  Do  you  think  he'll  git  Virginny  ?"  asked  my 
friend. 

This  was  perfect  Greek  to  me.  Whether  **  Old 
Tip"  was  man  or  beast,  and  if  the  former,  who 
'*  Virginny"  was— whether  a  runaway  slave,  mare 
or  cow,  was  entirely  beyond  my  knowledge.  I 
therefore  cautiously  replied,  *' Perhaps  he  may;" 
which,  however,  was  enough  for  my  companion, 
who  immediately  rejoined 

"  Well — I've  bet  a  cool  hundred  on  it,  any  how. 
What  will  you  lay  now  he  don't  succeed  on  the 
gineral  election  \  I  reckon  I'll  risk  something  on 
that." 

Aha !  I  had  a  clue  now,  though  an  imperfect  one, 
to  the  whole  matter.  Yet,  what,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  this  "  Old  Tip"  had  to  do  with  the  **  gine- 
ral election"  was  still  beyond  my  conjectures. 
Fortunately,  at  that  moment,  a  negro  servant  en- 
tered the  room,  and  as  though  willing  to  amuse 
myself  with  him,  I  turned,  smilingly,  and  with  a 
sort  of  condescending  and  patronizing  air,  to  him 
and  asked, 

"  Well,  Cuffee,  do  you  know  who  Old  Tip  is  1" 

"  Oh  yes,  massa — ^him  Gen'el  Har'son,  sure,^^ 

"  Good !  do  you  know,  now,  why  they  call  him 
Old  Tip  r 

"  Em  say  him  gwine  a  tip  ober  Massa  Vanbarem, 
massa,  and  be  president  hesef— eyue ! 

'*  Well  done  fur  the  nigger !"  ejaculated  my  bet- 
ting friend — ^*  here's  a  dime  for  yon,  snowball." 

I  was  progressing  slowly  in  earthly  knowledge 
in  this  way,  when  in  came  a  surly-looking  human, 
carrying  a  banner  on  which  was  painted  a  barrel, 
labelled  "  Hard  Cider,"  and,  underneath  it,  the 
words  ^  Hurrah  for  Tip  and  Ty !"  Here  was  new 
eause  of  bewilderment,  with  a  vengeance.  A  mo- 
mentary retrospect  of  our  national  history,  together 
with  the  hint  I  had  received  from  the  negro,  gave 
me  an  idea  of  the  derivation  of  "  Tip ;"  but  who 
the  d— I  was  "  Ty .'"  That  was  now  the  question. 
In  order  to  avoid  farther  questioning  until  I  should 
know  more,  I  turned  from  my  too  familiar  new  ac- 
quaintance and  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  this  very* 


circumstance  put  me,  at  once,  far  ahead  in  my 
''  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties."  The 
editor,  in  his  "  announcement  of  candidates,**  at 
the  very  head  and  front  of  his  paper,  gave  their 
names  in  full  in  large  capitals,  and  reading  on,  I 
discovered  that  those  individuals  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  a  certain  ^*  Harrisburg  Coavenlion."  Of 
course  this  was  news  to  me,  though  probably  old 
to  all  around  me — but  /  had  been  with  the  dead, 
and  '*  dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  particularly  those  in 
' *  solitary  "  tombs*  I  was  yet  in  th e  dark  as  to  which 
of  the  great  political  parties  that  divided  thecouatry 
at  the  time  of  my  murder,  the  said  Harrisbarg  Con- 
vention owed  its  being ;  and  mechanically  casting 
my  eye  at  the  name  of  the  paper,  I  was  still  more 
confounded  than  ever ;  for  it  was  called  the  "  De- 
mocratic Whig  !"  Farther  perusal  of  this  anoma- 
lous sheet  revealed  to  me  that  **  Tip  and  Ty"  were 
gaining  one  State  aAer  another  with  an  onpreee- 
dented  rapidity,  which  induced  the  belief  that  the 
two  parties  had  united  I  I  was  however  agreeably 
undeceived  upon  reading  on  ;  for  I  really  have  a 
preference  for  the  life  and  bustle  caused  by  popu- 
lar disagreements. 

My  eye  soon  fell  upon  an  awful  lampoon  opon 
my  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Van-Boren,  and  to  this  fol- 
lowed a  fiery  attack  upon  Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  whom 
I  left,  when  I  departed  this  life,  presiding^  with 
great  gusto,  over  the  post-office  department,  but 
who,  it  now  appeared,  edited  a  paper  which,  for  its 
name,  seemed  to  be  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  and 
yet  not  of  it !  for  it  formed  an  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  the  creation ;  being  an  **  Eitra  Globe !" 
"  Bless  me !"  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  what  a 
man  loses  by  being  dead  a  year  or  two !  Alas !" 
I  continued  mentally,  "  the  mutability  of  all  things 
human !  Alas,  alas,  fur  the  instability  of  all  popu- 
lar predilections !  How  unceremoniously  have  my 
distinguished  fellow-citizens.  Clay,  Webster  and 
White  been  laid  upon  the  shelf,  while  other  whigs, 
whose  names  that  great  party  scarcely  knew  two 
years  since,  are  thus  crowned  lords  of  tlie  ascen- 
dant !"  y^importe^  as  my  grandfather,  French,  used 
to  say,  it  was  so  and  could 'nt  be  altered,  /coold 
not  stem  the  current.  /  could  not  hash  the  tre- 
mendous vox  populi  now,  whatever  I  might  hare 
done  had  my  life  been  spared ;  and  all  that  lay  be- 
fore me  waa  to  go  with  '*  the  masses"  in  accor- 
dance with  a  long  cherished  and  fast  abiding  prin- 
ciple with  me ;  of  which,  "  more  anon." 

I  now,  at  all  events,  understood  the  state  of  af« 
fairs  around  me,  as  they  say  out  west,  "  tolerahia 
well :"  but  I  was  perplexed  on  another  subject,  a 
"collateral  issue,"  as  my  fellow-cititens  of  the  bar 
have  it.  I  had  always  **  acted  with"  the  party  of 
which  Messrs.  Van  Boren  and  Kendall  were  lea- 
ders ;  though,  in  fact,  I  have  some  slight  recollee- 
tion  of  opposing  a  measure  or  two  originating  with 
the  latter  gentleman,  when  he  was  post-master- 
general.    It  was  in  relatioD  to  the  mail  taking  some 
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of  bis  new  routes :  and  I  have  an  indistinct  con- 
viction of  having,  by  violent  personal  exertion, 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  those  obnoxious 
regulations ;  but  I  bore  Mr.  K.  no  malice  on  that 
account.  Yet  Jeremy  Bentham's  notion  of  going 
in  for  *'  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  namber*' 
is  a  first  principle  with  me,  and  to  carry  it  out, 
instead  of  railing  at  the  counter  notions  of  the  ma- 
jority who  never  can  see  into  the  views  of  their  best 
friends,  but'  always  will  go  upon  the  principle 
of  *'  each  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
roost,'^  I  go  with  them ;  because,  though  history 
has  never  furnished  any  proof  of  the  fact,  yet  it 
stands  to  reason,  that  the  *^  greatest  number*^  must 
know  best  what  is  likely  to  produce  the  "  greatest 
good.'*  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  with 
such  lights  as  I  had  before  roe,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  where  the  greatest  number 
were,  which  was,  of  course,  confoundedly  per- 
plexing to  a  man  of  my  peculiar  principles. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  I  resolved 
to  let  circumstances  govern  roe,  notwithstanding 
they  are  little  to  be  depended  upon,  and  in  that  in- 
stance they  made  a  Harrison ian  of  me  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Circumstances  are  generally 
physical,  rather  than  mental,  whatever  may  be  their 
effects,  and  as  the  moving  cause  of  my  conversion 
to  the  Harrison  faith  was  an  empty  stomach,  so  I 
might  become  an ti- Harrison  upon  a  full  one;  there 
was  no  telling. 

An  aid  to  the  "  marshal  of  the  day**  now  came 
in,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  audience,  read 
in  a  lood  voice,  the  "  order  of  the  day."  The  "  pro- 
cession'* was  to  form  at  10  o*clock,  and  the  "order 
of  the  procession**  was  then  promulgated.  First, 
there  was  to  be  "  the  marshal,  on  horseback*' — 
then  "  the  Tippecanoe  clubs**  from  here,  there  and 
all  over ;  then  the  '*  distinguished  strangers,**  &c., 
&c.,  and,  as  usual,  the  rear  was  to  be  brought  up 
by  *'  citizens,  generally.**  This  body  was  to  march 
to  some  place,  "  where  seats  would  be  provided  for 
the  ladies,**  and  was  **  to  be  addressed  by  Messrs.** 
A.  B.  C.  D.  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  and  after 
the  exercises  of  the  day,  to  partake  of  ^'  a  free  bar- 
becue, upon  the  ground  ;'*  then, — bat  /  had  heard 
enough,  and  heard  no  more.  Heavens !  how  my 
very  bowels  yearned  towards  the  whigs !  a  barbe* 
cne !  and  a  free  one !  My  fate  was  sealed,  roy 
doom  (for  a  time)  fixed !  I  had  not  eaten  bread  or 
neat  in  forty-eight  hours  and — /  went  over !  Some 
of**  the  party  with  which  I  had  acted**  would  have 
said  I  was  bribed.  It  would  have  been  injustice  to 
me.  I  was  hungry  and  followed  an  instinct  of  my 
nature.  But  how  was  I  to  get  into  the  procession 
and  thus  get  a  share  of  the  barbecue  ?  I  could 
not  go  among  the  "  citizens  generally  ;'*  it  was  too 
ignoble  a  station,  besides  which,  it  was  but  a  small 
town  I  was  in,  and  of  course  all  **  the  citizens** 
knew  each  other.  Good !  it  flashed  upon  me  like 
chain  lightning!  the  ^'distinguished  strangers!** 


There 1 1  had  a  right  to  be  unknown ;  it  pleased  ray 
eccentric  nature ;  it  fired  every  drop  of  aristocratic 
blood  in  my  veins. 

I  immediately  went  to  the  bar,  registered  myself 
"Col.  John  Smith— state  of  New- York,**  and 
awaited,  with  no  little  inward  impatience,  though 
with  an  outward  seeming  of  indifference,  the  for- 
mation of  the  procession.  When  it  did  form,  I  fell 
into  the  ranks  of  the  "  distinguished  strangers**  as 
naturally  as  could  be.  Genius  is  infallible  in  re- 
cognizing its  kind !  As  J  stepped  into  that  bright 
galaxy,  "  a  lone,  particular  star,**  I  gently  raised 
my  new  hat  and  allowed  the  cool  breeze  to  fan  my 
flowing  locks  from  my  expansive  forehead.  It  was 
enough :  the  other  distingues  knew  I  was  one  of 
their  number  as  by  intuition,  and  many  and  gra- 
cious were  the  nods  I  received.  I  felt  that  this 
was  nothing  more  than  my  due.  Though  the  world 
know  it  not,  true  greatness  is  never  mistaken  in 
itself  and  with  a  stately  air,  I  replaced  my  beaver, 
deigning  no  word  to  any  individual,  save  one.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  I  had  seen  in  the  house. 
Calling  him  familiarly  by  name,  he  shook  hands, 
almost  as  familiarly,  and  tendered  me  his  arm  with 
an  air  of  great  condescension,  which  I  took  in  the 
same  way.  We  great  men  are  often  apparently 
friendly,  when  we  inwardly  feel  the  disgust  for  each 
other,  common  to  rivals  in  anything  else ;  so  arti- 
ficial and  heartless  is  society  in  the  apper  circles. 

"  Upon  my  soul,**  said  he,  "  I  cannot  recall  your 
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name. 

*•  Smith,**  said  I,  haughtily — "  we  were  intro- 
duced by  Jones.** 

"  Ah,  true,**  he  replied  with  a  vacant  look.  But 
it  was  not  true,  though  to  inquire  farther  would,  of 
course,  not  do  for  a  man  who  had,  in  a  long  public 
career,  come  in  contact  with  forty  Messieurs  Smith 
and  Jones  whom  he  had,  in  fact,  forgotten,  but 
whom  it  would  never  do  for  him  or  his  popularity 
to  appear  to  have  forgotten. 

[To  be  continued  in  next  number.'] 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  BARD. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Yftmassce,"  "  Guy  Rlrers,"  "  Rich- 

ard  Hurdle,"  6lc. 
I. 
Low  sleeps  the  Bard ;  no  stone  above  his  rest. 
Far  in  the  unbroken  forests  of  the  West ; 
No  Pilgrim  seeks  the  spot  with  generous  care. 
With  flow'rs  the  grassy  hillock  to  repair. 

II. 
But  far  in  happiest  homes ;  fond  hearts  are  stirr*d, 
With  sweetest  woes,  whenever  his  song  is  heard ; 
While  memories  that  embalm  the  name  they  keep, 
Even  while  they  murmur  his,  in  homage  weep. 

in. 

Well  they  remember,  with  rebuking  sense, 
How  great  his  toil,  how  small  his  recompense, 
How  lone  he  lived,  unhonor'd  'till  he  died, 
A  people's  scorn  in  life,  in  death  their  pride  ! 

W.  G.  S. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  trv  Son.  Lit.  Missenoer. 

Dear  Sir^ — Upon  p«ni8al  you  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  enclosed  lines  have  been  suggested  by  Lord  Byron's 
beautiful  stanzas,  entitled  "On  this  day  I  complete  my 
thirty-sixth  year/'  and  that  the  Poet's  metre  has  likewise 
been  adopted.  Trusting  this  may  not  render  me  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  Copyist^  although  there  is  no  one, 
who  might  not  be  proud  of  such  a  model,  I  send  you  my 
humble  effort  for  publication. 

Yours  respectfully. 

The  Author. 

ON  COMPLETING  MY^HIRTV-SIXTH  YEAR, 

"  The  worm,  the  canker  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone.'* — Byron, 

I. 
No,  Byron !  not  alone  were  thine 
**  The  worm,  the  canker  and  the  grief;** 
Hope's  blighted  harvest  too,  is  mine — 

Its  shatter'd  sheaf. 
II. 
Not  thine,  alone  the  searching  fire. 
Nor  thine  alone  the  gnawing  care—- 
The  bosom's  fierce,  consuming  pyre 

'Tie  mine  to  share. 

III. 
Thy  Genius  was  a  blazing  star 
That  sparkled  thro'  the  storm  of  Life, 
Nor  paled  amidst  Haters  ruthless  war, 
Nor  dimm'd  in  Strife. 

IV. 

In  that  indeed,  thou  wert  alone ; — 
Detraction  battled  there  in  vain. 
Its  shafts  fell  hurtleas  one  by  one 
As  drops  of  rain. 
V. 

Alas !  an  onskill'd  swimmer,  I, 
On  Time's  broad  waters  helpless  cast, 
Whose  billows  sweep  all  reckless  by 
To  swell  the  Past. 
VI. 

No  struggling  Greece  exists  for  me— 
No  Land  that  nerves  my  arm  to  save-^ 
No  country  shrieking  to  be  free, 
Affords  a  Grave. 

VIL 

Ah,  no !  "unhonored  and  unknown," 
'Tis  mine  to  breathe  beneath  a  shroud :-« 
Byron  !  tis  /  who  am  alone 
Amidst  the  crowd. 

Vill. 

No  verdure  decks  my  bosom's  gloom ; 
A  blast  bath  swept  each  springing  hope ; 
No  joys  for  me  now  bud  and  bloom. 
But  wither'd  droop. 

IX. 
Fate !  grant  it  but  to  me  to  twine 
A  wreath  like  that  the  Bard  hath  weav'd,— 
To  fan  one  spark  on  memoiy's  shrine 
To  tell  1 1iv*d ; 

X, 
Task  me  to  climb  the  cliff  of  Fame, 
Whate'er  the  risk— however  high, 
And  let  me  there  inscribe  my  name— 

*Twere  sweet  to  die.  H.  M. 


Richnumd,  1843. 


GRAVE-YARDS 

AND  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BURIAL  GROUND  IN  WASH- 
INGTON. 

BY  G.  WATTERSTON. 

There  are  moments  when  the  mind  aioks  into  a 
state  of  gloom  and  melancholy — when  the  excite- 
ments and  charms  of  society  lose  their  power  and 
become  dull  and  vapid,  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
but  cyphers  in  the  beautiful  world  which  sanoonds 
us.  It  is  at  such  moments,  that  a  solitary  stroll 
amid  the  repositories  of  the  dead  becomes  a  sooree 
of  melancholy  pleasure,  and  we  look  open  the  al- 
lurements of  the  world  with  indifference,  and  re- 
gard its  fascinations  with  apathy.  When  we  east 
a  glance  over  the  mouldering  dead  beneath  ns,  the 
reflection  that  "  to  this  savor  we  most  also  come 
at  last"  strikes  us  with  appalling  energy,  and  we 
feel  the  truth  and  force  of  Solomon^s  exclamatioo, 
"  all,  all  is  vanity."  Who  can  sit  upon  the i^reof 
a  beloved  parent,  on  whose  bosom  he  was  nurtured 
and  in  whose  arms  be  has  been  so  oAen  borne  and 
carressed,  and  not  feel,  while  the  delicions  asso- 
ciations of  infancy  rush  upon  his  mind,  that  be,  too, 
is  hastening  to  that  **  undiscovered  country,"  most 
sleep  the  long  sleep  of  death,  become  a  "kneaded 
clod,"  and  quit  all  he  once  loved  and  all  that  once 
gave  him  delight,  to  repose,  perhaps,  amid  the  very 
mouldering  heaps  over  which  his  eye  nowpeosire- 
ly  wanders.  But  who  can  gaze  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  sweet  child  of  his  affections— or  of  her  whose 
very  being  was  entwined  in  the  cords  of  bis  heart, 
whose  voice  was  music  to  his  ear  and  whose  em- 
brace was  rapture  to  his  heart,  and  not  feel  that  the 
world,  beautiful  as  it  is  and  "all  that  it  inherits** 
are  but  a  fitful  and  sickly  dream,  the  poor  *'  fabric 
of  a  vision." 

"  Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence, 
Inch  high  the  grave  alcove,  that  home  of  man, 
Where  dwells  the  multitude ;  we  gase  aronod; 
We  read  their  monuments  ;  we  sigh ;  and  whils 
We  sigh,  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  deplored, 
Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot." 

The  occupant  of  the  palace  and  the  inmate  of 
the  cottage ;  the  prince  and  the  beggar,  the  elevated 
and  the  obscure  sink  alike  into  "  cold  obstnictioo,*^ 
and  the  deep  and  eternal  silence  of  the  grare. 

**  We  are  shadows,"  says  Pindar,  **  and  the  dreams 
of  shadows  are  all  that  our  fancies  imagine."  The 
decree  has  gone  forth  that  dusty  death,  after  lifers 
fitful  fever  is  past,  must  be  the  lot  of  man.  All  his 
greatness  and  glory  and  power  are  but  the  igna 
fatui  of  living  corruption — meteors  that  blase  for 
a  moment  and  then  disappear  forever  in  the  long 
night  of  death.  The  grave  is  his  last  resting  place, 
where  terminate  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes 
and  fears — the  cares  and  pleasures  of  hia  mortal 
existence.  "  O  eloquent,  just  and  mightie  death,"* 
says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  '*  thoa  bast  drawn  together 
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all  the  /ar  stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruel- 
ties and  ambition  of  roan,  and  covered  it  all  over 
with  these  two  narrow  words — Hie  jacet.*^  Yet 
one  consolation  still  remains ;  for  though 

*'  An  angel's  arm  can*l  snatch  me  from  the  graTe, 
Legions  of  angeis  can't  confine  me  there." 

But  after  all,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
"  man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes  and  pom- 
pous in  the  grave,  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths 
with  equal  lustre,  and  not  omitting  ceremonies  of 
bravery  in  the  infamy  of  his  nature."  There  are 
few  who  do  not  wish  to  leave  behind  them  a  name, 
the  memory  of  something  they  have  done  while  in 
life  that  may  save  them  from  oblivion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  poor  and  frigid  ambition.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  must  be  as  though  they  never  had 
been,  and  will  be  found  in  the  register  of  God  and 
not  in  the  records  of  man.  *'  Divinity  is  the  dream 
and  folly  of  expectation."  Few  of  those  who  once 
filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  their  deeds  are 
now  remembered  by  the  present  race  of  man.  Look 
at  the  memorials  of  the  dead  in  the  burial-ground 
in  which  we  are  now  musing,  where  repose  in  eter- 
nal silence  the  remains  of  those  who  once  figured 
on  the  stage  of  human  life  and  made  admiring 
senates  hang  with  wonder  and  rapture  on  the  elo- 
quence which  flowed  from  their  lips.  How  many 
of  these  are  now  remembered  1  The  eye  coldly 
glances  over  the  brief  mementos  on  their  tombs,  and 
torus  away  with  indifference  to  rest  on  some  equally 
forgotten  name.. 

Mors  vAafaMw 
QuatUula  *int  hominian  corpuaculcu 

We  drop  a  tear  over  the  graves  of  those  we  once 
loved ;  it  is  a  melancholy  tribute  to  buried  aflfec- 
tion  ;  bat  the  rest  of  the  world  look  upon  them  as 
upon  a  mouldering  heap  of  earth.  We,  too,  soon 
pass  away  and  mingle  our  ashes  with  the  forgotten 
dead — and  eyen  our  marble  tombs  are  consumed  by 
the  corroding  tooth  of  Time,  that  edax  rerum,  the 
insatiable  devoarer  of  all  created  things.  '*  We 
are  fallen,"  says  the  eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor,  *'  from 
our  privilege,  and  are  returned  to  the  condition  of 
beasts  and  buildings  and  common  things ;  and  we 
are  temples  defiled  unto  the  ground,  and  they  die 
by  sacrilege ;  and  great  empires  die  by  their  own 
plenty  and  ease,  full  hnmors  and  factious  subjects, 
and  huge  buildings  fall  by  their  own  weight,  and  the 
violence  of  many  winters,  eating  and  consuming 
the  cement  which  is  the  marrow  of  their  bones ; 
and  Princes  die,  like  the  meanest  of  their  servants, 
and  every  thing  finds  a  grave  and  a  tomb,  and  the 
tery  tomb  itself  dies  by  the  bigness  of  its  pom- 
pousness  and  luxury, 


"  Phario  natantia  pondera  saxo 


Quae  cinere  vanus  dat  ruitura  labor." 

"  Nor  time  destroys  the  monldering  corps  alone, 

But  e'en  the  Mausoleum's  Parian  stone," 

and  becomes  as  friable  and  ancombined  dust  as  the 


ashes  of  the  sinner,  or  the  saint,  that  lays  under  it, 
and  is  now  forgotten  in  his  bed  of  darkness." 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  such  must  be  the  end  of 
all  earthly  things,  how  vain  and  empty  must  appear 
all  the  fame  and  glory  and  wealth  of  this  world ! 
Instead  of  seeking  the  "  bauble  reputation"  and  the 
honors  which  genius  or  knowledge  or  gallantry  can 
bestow,  it  is  true  wisdom  to  seek  only,  in  this  scene 
of  probationary  trial,  to  be  prepared  for  that  inevi- 
table event  which  awaits  all  living  things. 


Alas!  for  all 


We  so  much  doat  on,  and  wherein  we  trust. 
Are  melting  shadows,  flower*  that  fade  and  fall, 
Landscapes  on  water,  records  traced  in  dust. 

There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  neglect  shown  in 
the  grave-yards  of  our  country.  We  are  too  apt 
to  forget  those  who  have  left  the  busy  scenes  of 
life,  or  too  much  occupied  with  the  cares  of  the 
world,'  to  think  of  the  last  resting-places  of  the 
dead.  It  was  not  thus  among  the  Greeks  and  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  nor  is  it  thus  among  some  of  the 
modem  nations  of  Europe.  The  Greeks,  the  crea- 
tures of  genius  and  sensibility,  ornamented  their 
cemeteries  with  tombs,  trees  and  flowers,  and 
visited  them  frequently,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
veneration  and  respect.  Though  placed  on  the 
highways  and  unenclosed,  they  were  held  sacred, 
and  no  one  presumed  or  dared  to  violate  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  dead.  To  bury  within  the  walls  of 
cities  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man laws,  and  the  Emperor,  Constantino,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  interring  in  tem- 
ples, churches,  &c.  Being  the  founder  of  the 
church  where  he  was  buried,  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  this  privilege,  and  his  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  bishops,  and  afterwards  by  all  who 
had  enriched  the  church.  Its  effects,  however, 
were  found  to  be  so  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the 
living  that  the  custom  was  finally  abolished.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  would  not  even  allow  too 
many  bodies  to  be  deposited  in  one  grave  or  tomb, 
from  a  respect  for  the  dead  as  well  as  regard  for 
the  health  of  the  living.  The  former  honored 
their  dead  by  public  festivals,  called  iVeme^ta,  during 
which,  they  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  burial  place 
of  their  deceased  relatives  and  friends,  to  lament 
their  loss,  and  dwell  in  sad  remembrance  on  their 
virtues  and  kindness.  The  females  tore  out  their 
long  hair,  an  ornament  to  which  they  were  particu- 
larly attached — and  cast  it  upon  the  graves  of  their 
parents  and  relatives,  strewed  over  them  garlands 
of  the  lily ,  jessamine,  rose  and  myrtle,  and  perfumed 
the  tombs  and  grave-stones  with  sweet  ointment^^ 

Why  do  we  precious  ointments  shower. 
Noble  wines  why  do  we  pour, 
Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread. 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  7 — Anaereon, 

The  ancient  Greeks  ornamented  their  burial- 
grounds  with  cypress  aod  elm,  and  the  modern 
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Greeks  aod  Armenians  pnrsne  the  same  custom : 
And  these  elms,  after  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
have  formed,  in  their  cemeteries,  the  most  delight* 
fal  groTSs,  through  which  it  is  a  source  of  melan- 
choly pleasure  to  rore. 

In  Europe,  from  the  remotest  antiqnity  and 
among  the  oriental  nations  of  the  present  age,  the 
elm  has  been  selected  to  ornament  the  repositories 
of  the  dead,  as  the  roost  appropriate  symbol  of  sor- 
row. It  is  preferred  becanse  it  bears  no  fruit  and 
affords  a  fine  shade — and  should,  with  the  cypress, 
be  introduced  into  burial-grounds,  in  those  parts  of 
our  country  where  they  will  flourish.  The  cypress, 
that 

Fidele  ami  des  morU,  protecteur  de  leur  eendre, 

has  in  every  age,  and  almost  in  every  country,  been 
coltivated  as  the  symbol  of  mourning.  Every 
classical  reader  will  recollect  that  Cyparissus,  the 
favorite  of  Apollo,  was  transformed  into  this  tree, 
Irom  the  sorrow  he  indulged,  in  consequence  of 
having  accidentally  killed  a  cherished  stag  of  the 
god. 

"  Apollo  sad  looked  on  and  sighing  criedt    , 
Then  be  forever  what  thy  prayer  implied, 
Bemoaned  by  me,  in  othem  grief  excite, 
And  atill  preside  at  every /imVoi  riu" 

The  Turks,  who  plant  this  tree  in  their  grave- 
yards, believe  that  the  nature  of  its  growth  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  the  souls  of  their  departed 
friends.  The  arbor  vita  is  another  funereal  tree, 
and  gives,  by  its  sombre  appearance,  a  pleasing 
effect  to  grave -yard  scenery.  But  in  England,  the 
most  common  aod  gloomy  ornament  of  cemeteries 
is  the  sacred  yew,  so  often  sung  by  poets — 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  the  yew  trees'  shade* 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

[Gray, 

This  tree  was  originally  planted  in  grave-yards, 
because  it  is  an  evergreen  and  a  symbol  of  immor- 
tality. Its  dark  foliage,  long  duration  and  out- 
spreading branches  render  it  a  fit  companion  for  the 
mouldering  dead  and  give  solemnity  to  grave-yard 
scenes — 

Cheerless,  unsocial  plant  that  loves  to  dwell 
*Midst  tkuUs  and  ooffins,  epiiapfu  and  worms,  dsc. 

Ainsworth  has  given  a  happy  description  of  this 
tree. 

A  noxious  tree  is  the  church-yard  yew, 
As  if  from  the  dead  its  sap  it  drew ; 
Dark  are  ita  branches  and  dismal  to  see, 
Like  plumes  at  deaih*s  latest  solemnity. 
Spectral  and  jagged  and  black  as  wings 
Which  flome  spirit  of  ill  o'er  a  sepulchre  flings : 
Oh !  a  terrible  tree  is  the  church-yard  yew. 
Like  it  there  is  nothing  so  ghaatly  to  view. 

The  English  yew  attains  to  a  great  elevation. 
In  the  church-yard  of  Aberysturth,  there  are,  says 
Phillips,  eleven  yew  trees,  the  largest  of  which  is 


24  feet — and  in  Fonteregall  church-yard,  in  Scot- 
land, there  is  one  which  measured  56  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  people  of  that  country  held  it 
sacred  and  were  accustomed  to  carry  its  branches, 
in  solemn  procession,  to  the  graves  of  their  departed 
friends,  and  deposit  them  under  their  bodies.  Cam- 
den relates  a  singular  story  of  a  yew  tree  in  a  vil- 
lage called  Horton,  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  a  priest 
had  suspended  the  head  of  a  young  woman,  which 
he  had  barbarously  cut  off  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  move  her  to  compliance.  The  vil- 
lage afterwards  became  so  great  a  resort  for  stran- 
gers, that  buildings  had  to  be  yearly  erected  for 
their  accommodation,  and  thus  originated  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  Htdifax^  or  Holy  Hair,  fax 
being  used  on  the  other  side  of  Triot  to  signify 
hair.  The  gloomy  aspect  and  peculiar  properties 
of  this  tree  seemed  to  fit  it  for  the  repositories  of 
the  dead.  It  is  said  that  plants  will  die  in  its  shade, 
and  if  any  one  sleeps  under  its  branches  his  bead 
becomes  affected  and  he  feels  violently  ill.  It  was 
with  a  branch  of  the  yew  that  Tell  formed  his  bow, 
with  which  he  dispatched  the  tyrant  of  his  country, 
and  in  Switzerland  the  peasants  still  retain  a  great 
veneration  for  it,  and  call  it  "William's  bow." 
"  The  yew  tree,"  says  an  English  writer,  **  seems 
to  address  us  thus :  Fly  sorrow !  it  cankers  the 
heart  as  I  exhaust  the  earth  that  affords  me  noa- 
rishment.  Sorrow  is  as  dangerous  to  man  as  my 
shadow  is  to  the  traveller.**  As  this  tree,  how- 
ever, does  not  grow  in  this  country,  it  can,  of  coorse, 
never  become  a  grave-yard  ornament.  But  the 
silver  fir  might  be  a  substitute,  and  is,  moreover,  a 
beautiful  tree,  with  deep  green  leaves,  silvery  be- 
neath. The  finest  burial  ground  ornament,  how- 
ever, and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  beautiful  em- 
blem of  affection  and  tenderness  is  the 

"  the  sweetest  flower. 


That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower.** 

This  shrub  was  early  used  for  this  porpoM  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  frequently  made  it 
their  dying  request  that  roses  should  be  yeaily 
planted  and  strewed  upon  their  graves. 

Et  tenera  poneret  ossa  rosa. 

They  believed  that  it  had  the  power  to  presem 
the  dead.    Anacreon  thus  sings  its  praise — 

"  The  rose  distills  a  healing  balm. 
The  beating  pulse  of  pain  to  calm ; 
Preserves  the  cold  immud  cfay. 
And  mocks  the  vestige  of  decay : 
And  when,  at  fength.  in  pale  decline, 
Its  florid  beauties  fade  and  pine. 
Sweet,  as  in  youth,  its  balmy  breath 
Difiusea  odor  e'ea  in  death  f* 

The  Turks  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tombs  of  all 
married  ladies,  and  in  Poland  the  coflins  of  chil- 
dren are  covered  with  these  beautiful  flowers,  hap- 
pily denominated  by  the  poets  the  daughters  of 
heaven,  the  ornament  of  the  earth  and  the  glory 
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of  spring.  In  the  romantic  burial  groood  of  Pere 
la  Chaise,  they  have  reserved  the  fine  old  custom 
of  plaotiog  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  departed 
frieods,  a  custom  which,  as  it  tends  to  strip  death 
and  the  grave  of  some  of  their  gloom  and  terror, 
sboaid  be  adopted  by  every  nation.  How  pleasing 
must  it  be  to  see  the  hand  of  filial  affection,  or  pa- 
rental love,  thus  employed  in  decorating  and  beau- 
tifying the  spot,  where  the  ashes  of  a  tender  nao- 
ther,  or  a  beloved  child,  repose.  It  is  a  spectacle 
that  most  charm  the  feelings  of  the  most  callous 
and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  thoughtless. 
Id  this  particular  Pere  la  Chaise  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation.  '*  It  is  impossible,*' 
aajs  Phillips,  speaking  of  this  celebrated  cemetery, 
"  to  visit  this  vast  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  where 
the  rose  and  the  cypress  encircle  each  tomb,  or  the 
arbor  vitae  and  eglantine  sliade  the  marble  obelisk, 
viihout  feeling  a  solemn,  yet  sweet  and  soothing 
emotion  steal  over  the  senses  as  we  wander  over 
the  variegated  scene  of  hill  and  dale,  columns  and 
temples  interspersed  with  luxuriant  flowering 
shrahs  and  fragrant  herbs  that  seem  to  defy  the 
most  profane  hand  to  pluck  them.  We  ascended,^* 
he  continues,  '*  the  height,  where  our  attention  was 
attracted  with  the  most  odorous  white  flowers,  such 
u  the  orange  blossoms,  jessamine,  myrtle  and 
vhite  rose.  At  each  corner  stood  white  porcelain 
vases,  filled  with  similar  flowers,  all  of  pure  white ; 
the  whole  was  covered  with  a  fence  of  wire  work, 
and  the  monument  was  without  a  name  and  had 
only  this  simple  and  pathetic  inscription  : 

'  Fille  cberie — avec  toi  mes  beaux  jours  sont  passes.' 

^Ve  were  told  that  the  afllicted  parent  still  con- 
tinued to  indulge  in  the  sad  duty  of  replenishing  the 
grave  with  fresh  flowers  at  the  earliest  opening  of 
the  pates  of  this  melancholy  garden  of  gravest* 
Sach,  should  ever  be  the  attention  paid  by  the  living 
to  the  last  resting  places  of  the  dead.  Decorated 
by  the  hand  of  aflfection  and  taste,  the  grave-yard 
woald  become  the  resort  of  those  who  love  to  in- 
dulge in  solemn  and  salutary  meditation,  and  tend, 
to  strip  the  grave  of  some  of  its  horrors.  It  has 
been  beautifully  said  by  one,  speaking  of  the  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery — "  The  weeping  willow,  waving 
its  graceful  drapery  over  the  monumental  marble, 
and  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  cypress  should  shade ; 
the  undying  daisy  should  mingle  its  bright  and 
glowing  tints  w^ith  the  native  laurels  of  our  forest. 
It  is  there  I  would  desire  to  see  the  taste  of  the 
florist  manifested  in  the  collection  and  arrangement 
of  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  that,  in  their  bud- 
ding and  bloom  and  decay,  they  should  be  the  si- 
lent and  expressive  teachers  of  morality  and  re- 
mind us  that,  althongh,  like  the  flowers  of  autumn, 
the  race  of  roan  is  fading  from  off  the  earth,  yet, 
like  thera,  his  root  will  not  perish  in  the  ground ; 
but  will  rise  again  in  a  renewed  existence  to  shed 

*  Phillips' SdlvaFlorifera. 


the  sweet  influence  of  a  useful  life  in  gardens  of 
unfading  beauty.*^* 

The  following  description  of  the  Congressional 
burial-ground  is  taken  from  a  work  written  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  published  in  1B43.  I 
can  add  but  little  to  it.  This  cemetery  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church  in 
Washington  and  was  formerly  called  **  The  Wa8h«» 
ington  Parish  Burial-Ground.*'  It  was  first  pro-> 
jected  in  the  year  1807  by  a  few  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of  va- 
rious denominations,  who  selected  the  site  of  the 
cemetery  and  pot  the  price  of  the  lots  so  low  that 
the  roost  humble  were  enabled  to  provide  graves 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Al\er  the  amount 
expended,  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  im- 
provements which  had  been  made,  was  reimbursed, 
the  cemetery  was  placed,  as  above  stated,  under 
the  direction  of  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  which 
was  an  incorporated  body.  This  cemetery  is  situa- 
ted about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  eapitol  and 
embraces  an  area  of  about  ten  acres,  surrounded 
by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  with  two  handsome 
gateways  leading  into  the  cemetery,  through  which 
run  several  fine  avenues  and  smaller  walks,  orna- 
mented with  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  now  begin- 
ning to  give  it  a  gardenesque  appearance.  The 
site  of  this  burial-ground  has  been  most  judiciously 
chosen.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  and  the  Anacostea  river  which  flows 
at  a  short  distance  below  it,  and  which,  in  a  calm 
summer  evening,  when  the  water  is  still  and  placid, 
reflects  from  its  glassy  bosom  the  beautiful  land- 
scape on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  spa- 
cious and  tastefully  constructed  general  receiving- 
vault  stands  on  the  western  avenue.  It  was  erect- 
ed by  the  order  of  Congresa  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead,  for  whom  graves  may  not  have  been  pre- 
pared, or  whose  bodies  are  subsequently  to  be  re- 
moved to  some  other  place  of  interment.  This 
vault  is  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  railing  :  the  front 
is  of  free  stone,  the  door  of  iron — the  arch,  form- 
ing the  roof  of  the  vault,  is  covered  with  green 
sward,  with  grass  of  luxuriant  growth,  and  the 
area  within  the  iron  railing  ornamented  with  shrub- 
bery. Bodies  are  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the  vault 
for  two  months,  after  which  they  must  be  removed 
for  interment.  This  course  is  frequently  adopted 
by  families  and  strangers  who  have  no  vaults,  to 
prevent  those  outrages  which  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted in  other  cities,  upon  the  dead,  by  resurrec- 
tionists. The  body  of  Gen.  Harrison  reposed  in 
this  vault  for  some  time  before  it  was  conveyed  to 
its  final  resting-place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
In  one  instance,  however,  the  body  of  a  distinguish- 
ed citizen  was  suffered  to  remain  for  upwards  of 
ten  months,  in  expectation  that  a  tomb,  or  monu- 
ment, which  his  friends  had  promised  to  erect, 
would  be  prepared  for  its  reception.     This  wasth« 
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body  of  the  eloquent  author  of  the  British  Spy,  to 
whose  memory  his  friends  and  the  members  of  the 
bar  had  agreed  to  erect  a  monument,  provided  his 
family  would  consent  to  permit  him  to  be  buried 
in  this  cemetery.  But  this  pledge,  as  in  the  case 
of  Washington  and  Marshall,  has  never  been 
redeemed,  and  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  Wirt 
were  finally  thrown  into  an  obscure  grave  to  moulder 
with  the  forgotten  dead  around  him. 

In  the  south-west  angle  of  this  cemetei'y,  the 
eye  rests  upon  a  broken  marble  shaft,  which  indi- 
cates the  spot  where  the  remains  ,of  the  brave 
Brown  repose.    It  is  simple,  but  expressive — 


14 


The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 


What  thrilling  events  does  not  this  mute  memo- 
rial of  the  dead  recall !  How  exultingly  did  the 
mind  once  dwell  upon  the  heroic  actions  of  Brown, 
and  glory  in  the  gallantry  and  patriotic  devotion  of 
the  American  army.  But  these,  too,  are  fast  pass- 
ing away  from  the  memory  of  their  countrymen, 
and  the  succeeding  generation  will  know  them  only 
from  the  page  of  history.    Yet  stilt, 

"  The  good,  the  learned,  the  generous  and  the  just, 
Leave  someibing  of  their  glory  in  their  dust." 

In  the  north-east  comer  of  this  burial-ground, 
stand  two  neat  marble  monumenta  erected  to  the 
memory  of  men  who  once  filled  a  large  space  in 
the  public  mind,  Gborob  Clinton  and  Elbridge 
Gerrt,  who  died  in  this  city  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties  as  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  at  present  the  principal 
moDuments  in  this  cemetery.  Almost  in  a  line 
with  these  and  also  on  the  western  side,  ranging 
from  north  to  south,  are  the  tombs  of  such  mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  have  died  at  the  seat  of  go- 
Ternment,  and  been  buried  at  the  public  expense. 
They  are  built  of  free  or  sand  stone  painted  white ; 
each  has  four  panels,  on  one  of  which  are  engraved 
in  black  letters,  the  name,  age,  time  of  death,  &c. 
of  the  deceased,  and  is  topped  with  a  small  pyramid. 
A  brick  wall  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 
in  which  a  rich  mahogany  coffin,  decorated  with 
plated  escutcheons  and  containing  the  body  of  the 
deceased  member,  is  deposited,  and  over  which  a 
brick  arch  is  thrown  and  the  whole  surmounted  by 
the  very  plain  and  rather  tasteless  tomb  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Some  more  beautiful  design  might 
be  substituted  without  adding  much  to  the  expense 
and  the  material  should  be  marble  instead  of  the 
very  ordinary  sandstone  of  which  they  are  now 
constructed.  As  a  burial-ground,  great  architec- 
lorai  might  be  united  to  fine  horticultural  taste  and 
thus  form  a  retreat  to  which  the  stranger,  as  well 
as  the  citixen,  would  feel  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
repairing  to  tranquillize  the  agitations  of  feeling 
and  passion,  while  meditating  in  solitude  amid  the 
silent  repositories  of  the  dead. 

In  the  course  of  forty-three  years,  during  which 


Congress  has  assembled  in  this  city,  there  have 
not  been  more  than  forty  interments  of  ite  mem- 
bers. Two  of  those  were  bnried  in  a  mral  chorch- 
yard  a  few  miles  from  Washington,  having  died  in 
the  infancy  of  the  city,  when  no  public  boiiai- 
ground  existed .  The  remains  of  these  were  traos- 
ferred,  a  few  years  ago,  by  order  of  Congress,  to 
this  cemetery  and  interred  among  those  who  had 
been  previously  buried  here.  Afler  this  lapse  of 
time,  but  little  could  be  found  of  what  once  consti- 
tuted the  bodies  of  men  who  had,  perhaps,  while 
in  being,  been  gifted  with  physical  beauty,  and  who 
had  been  animated  with  all  the  hopes  and  joys  and 
pleasures  of  life.  All  had  mouldered  away,  ex- 
cept a  few  bones  which  were  collected  together 
and  deposited  among  those  who  had  sobsequeotly 
sunk  into  the  long  sleep  of  death,  and  been  boooicd 
with  a  public  funeral  and  all  the  "  sable  mockery 
of  wo.*'  But  here  repose  the  statesman,  the  orator 
and  the  warrior,  the  distinguished  and  the  obscore, 

**  And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  worth  e*er  gafe" 
alike  crumble  into  and  mingle  with  the  common  ele- 
ments from  which  they  sprang.  Among  those  who 
*^  lie  in  cold  obstruction"  in  this  burial-ground  are 
two,  who,  wearied  with  the  world,  or  in  a  fit  of 
frenzy,  sought  the  repose  of  the  grave.  They  are 
honored  with  the  same  memorial  as  those  who  had 
the  courage  to  live  out  their  term  of  life  oo  earth, 
and  their  dust  commingles  with  that  of  the  mighty 
dead  around  them.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  is 
not  always  a  correct  maxim.  The  vices  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  the  dead  should  be  recorded  as 
examples  to  be  shunned,  or  imitated,  by  the  living.* 
'*  Censure,"  says  the  author  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Young,  **  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb  any  more 
than  praise.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verwn^Devims 
nil  nisi  bonum^  would  approach,  perhaps,  mucli 
nearer  to  good  sense." 

While  strolling  through  this  cemetery,  one  can- 
not but  exclaim — 

**How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault ; 
,  The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom, 

The  land  of  apparition*s  empty  shades ; 
All,  all  on  earth  is  shadow." 

*  Among  the  Egyptians  there  was  a  singular  triboinli 
called  the  Tribunal  of  the  Dead.  It  consisted  of  fimiy4«9 
judges,  and  held  its  sesaions  usually  upon  the  bsnks  of  t 
lake.  Accusation  was  free  to  all,  but  whoever  soagbt  to 
tarnish  the  life,  or  injure  the  character  of  a  viitoous  nas, 
was  severely  punished.  If  the  decision  of  the  coert  ••* 
favorable,  a  boat  received  the  coffin  to  conduct  it  to  th* 
eternal  dwelling  of  silence.  The  houses  were  filled  vitb 
mummies,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  dead  wen 
not  judged  till  long  afler  death.  The  tribunal  was  placed 
on  the  boundaries  of  life  to  grant  the  rites  of  sepaltoitU) 
virtue  and  refuse  it  to  vice— a  tribunal  before  which  kiof* 
themselves  made  their  appearance,  who  oootd  not  avnt  ibe 
awful  decision  even  by  the  corruption  of  despotisn*  vhicb 
paralyses  every  virtue  but  obedience.  The  hop*  of  s  fat«re 
reward  and  the  fear  of  a  future  punishment  might  be  aided 
in  their  operation  by  the  certainty  of  the  honor,  or  di«F«<»» 
which  awaited  the  dead  even  in  this  world. 
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Bat  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  this  spot  was 
covered  with  a  primeval  forest,  the  haunt  of  the 
savage,  the  lurking  place  of  the  wild  beast ;  and 
now  how  populous  with  the  dead  !  the  last  abiding 
place  of  those  who  once  fascinated  and  led  the 
mind  captive  by  their  eloquence — who  charmed  the 
eye  with  the  splendor  of  their  beauty,  or  excited 
admiration  by  their  bravery  and  patriotism.  Here 
rests,  too,  the  body  of  the  Indian  warrior,  whose 
last  wish  was,  that  the  big  guns  might  be  fired  over 
him  to  wafk  his  spirit  in  triumph  to  the  region  where 
wander  the  souls  of  his  fathers.  Pushmataha's 
wish  was  gratified  and  a  tomb  has  been  erected 
over  his  body  to  indicate  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
the  white  man.  Would  that  it  could  be  said,  that 
the  white  man  has  always  been  the  friend  of  the 
Indian.  This  brave  son  of  the  forest  died  as  he 
had  lived — ^the  lofly  and  fearless  warrior  and,  like 
Oatallaasi,  he 

"Would  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death  song  of  in  Indian  chief." 

The  rude  child  of  Nature  and  the  polished  oc- 
cupant of  the  drawing  room — the  Demosthenes  of 
the  Senate  and  the  humble  laborer  of  the  field — 
the  old  and  decrepit,  and  the  yuung  and  beautiful, 
repose  together  in  the  bosom  of  their  common 
mother.     What  a  leveller  is  death !  But 

**  Were  death  denied,  to  lire  would  not  be  life, 
Were  death  denied,  e*en  fools  would  wish  to  die." 

Those  who  have  the  superintendence  and  man- 
atrement  of  this  interesting  burial-ground  have 
done  much,  aided  by  appropriations  by  Congress, 
to  beautify  and  improve  it.  A  convenient  brick 
lodge,  or  edifice,  has  been  erected  near  the  wes- 
tern wall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sexton. 
Avenues  and  walks  have  been  laid  out,  gravelled 
and  ornamented  with  appropriate  trees  and  flower- 
ing shmbs.  The  tree  of  heaven,  the  Babylonian 
willow,  the  elm,  linden,  silver  poplar,  cedar,  fir,  &c. 
are  beginning  to  afibrd  shade  and  give  beauty  to 
this  cemetery.  The  arbor  vitae,  rose,  calicanthus, 
myrtle,  &c.  are  also  planted  and  nourished  by  the 
hand  of  affection  and  tenderness.  Several  neat 
and  substantial  private  vaults  and  mausoleums  have 
been  erected  within  a  few  years,  at  considerable 
cost  and  exhibiting  no  little  taste ;  and  though  this 
cemetery  may  not  be  compared  at  present  to  Pere 
la  Chaise,  or  Mount  Auburn,  there  is  no  other  bu- 
rial-ground in  this  country  superior  to  it  in  beauty 
of  site,  the  neatness,  cleanliness  and  arrangement 
of  the  grounds,  or  the  number,  and,  in  a  few  oases, 
the  beauty  of  its  monuments  and  tombs. 

Washington. 


The  principles  of  great  men  illuminate  the  whole  universe 
above  and  below.  The  principles  of  the  superior  roan  com- 
mence with  the  duties  of  common  men  and  women,  but  in 
their  bichtst  extent  they  illuminate  the  universc—Coif/iieitM. 


THE^  LAND,  PAPERS. 

Being  a  sel^Juon  nom  the  M.  S.  S  of  Coloxbl  Theodo- 
BICK  Bla  NO,  Jr.,  of  Prince  George  County,  Va. ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  an  introduction,  and  a  memoir  of  Colonel 
Bland.  Clarorum  wrorum  facta  moretqtu  potteris  tradere, 
Taciias.  Edited  by  Char Lfis  Campbell.  Fetersbarg, 
Edmund  and  Julian  C.  Ruffin,  1840  and  43. 

This  is  a  Virginia  book,  in  its  matter,  its  Editor 
and  its  publication,  and  on  this  account  it  might  be 
supposed  that  we  would  commend  it.  It  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  necessarily  praise  a  Virginia 
book  \  but  we  confess  that  our  desire  to  witness 
any  exhibition  of  literary  spirit  and  enterprise 
amongst  us  would  tend  greatly  to  blunt  our  "  criti- 
cal acumen  ;'*  whilst  some  may  have  neglected  and 
others  abused  it  fur  no  better  reason  thsMi  that  it  is 
such. 

The  first  volume  of  these  "  Papers"  was  offered 
to  the  Public  in  1840 ;  hot,  not  being  aided  by  in- 
flated puff's,  nor  preceded  by  any  descriptions  of 
the  illumination  about  to  visit  the  Literary  world, 
it  did  not  receive  the  attention  which  it  most  justly 
merited.  At  that  time,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  persevering  Editor, 
and  sympathizing  with  his  tastes  and  hopes,  soon 
felt  an  interest  in  the  success  of  his  work.  The 
publication  of  the  second  volume  depended  some- 
what upon  the  reception  wilh  which  the  first  met ; 
but  the  second,  which  we  had  the  honor  of  then 
reading  in  M.  S.,  was  far  more  interesting  and 
would  greatly  tend  to  introduce  the  first  to  the 
reading  community.  At  length,  the  diligence  and 
|)erseverance  of  Mr.  Campbell  have  oyercome  every 
obstacle  anJ  the  whole  work,  two  volumes  in  one, 
is  now  offered  to  the  Public,  in  a  plain,  unpretend- 
ing form  and  at  a  very  reduced  price. 

Sometime  since,  a  harsh  anu  not  very  liberal 
critique  upon  *Uhe  Bland  Papers*'  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Post.  The  Editor  very  summarily  des- 
patched it,  by  asking  who  Colonel  Bland  was,  pro- 
nouncing him  too  little  know*n  to  fame  for  his  wri- 
tings to  be  interesting  to  the  public,  declaring  the 
work  dull  reading,  perhaps  without  testing  its 
quality,  and  ridiculing  one  short  sentence,  nay,  one 
word^  in  the  introduction.  Whether  a  work  of 
less  historical,  or  literary  merit,  issued  from  the 
Northern  press,  with  its  usual  appliances,  would 
not  have  received  a  very  different  notice  from  that 
Editor  must  be  lef^  to  conjecture.  Certainly  we 
hear  much  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  "olden 
time,"  of  Bunkerhill  and  Lexington,  which  are  no 
less  interesting  to  us ;  and  the  praises  of  many 
secondary  characters  in  the  glorious  strnggle  for 
Independence  are  proclaimed  in  no  measured  terms, 
by  our  Northern  neighbors.  If  there  be  any  in- 
terest in  the  lives  and  writings,  as  we  believe  there 
certainly  is,  of  any  of  the  actors  in  the  past  scenes 
of  our  country's  history,  besides  the  first  and  fore- 
most,then  must  Colonel  Bland^a  claims  be  acknow- 
ledged.   By  the  testimony  of  Washington  himself, 
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he  was  no  ioefficieDt  actor ;  and  these  "  Papers** 
prove  his  purity  of  purpose,  his  noble  and  devoted 
zeal  for  his  country,  from  boyhood  to  death. 

With  too  many,  these  are  the  days  of  the  intense 
in  every  thing.  Tragedy  mast  be  very  tragic; 
comedy  very  comic ;  humor  must  wear  the  lyroadest 
of  grins ;  and  when  the  distortions  of  nature  and 
the  dimensions  of  mouth  and  face  prove  too  small, 
a  Cruikshank,  or  some  almanack  engraver,  makes 
up  the  deficiency.  Tales  must  be  very  thrilling ; 
Biography  very  graphic,  its  subject  very  magnifi- 
cent,— and  Great  men  must  be  exceedingly  grand 
to  attract  attention.  Picture  books^  too,  must  be 
very  pictured^  even  to  the  hundred,  or  two,  illustra- 
tions a  volume ;  or  three  engravings  the  number 
and  a  print  of  the  fashions  besides. 

A  steam-glance  is  all  that  too  many  give  to  any 
thing,  and  hence  every  expedient  is  resorted  to  of 
catching  it,  by  '*  brilliant  attraction,**  "  unprece- 
dented novelty,**  or  something  of  the  kind.  Thus, 
the  useful  and  agreeable,  and  even  the  pure  and 
improving,  are  oflen  overlooked  in  the  eagerness  to 
see  something  astounding  and  rare.  There  are 
many,  however,  who  act  more  wisely  and  evince  a 
better  taste.  Indeed,  the  present  state  of  things 
can  not  endure.  The  sober  and  reflecting  class 
will  increase.  The  seekers  af\er  the  intense  will 
decrease ;  and  a  better  taste  will  lead  to  a  purer  sup- 
ply of  intellectual  food. 

Of  those  who  figure  upon  the  stage  of  life,  very 
few  can  occupy  the  first  positions ;  and  to  bestow 
praise  or  attention  upon  these  alone  would  rob  am- 
bition of  its  stimulus,  aspiration  of  its  wings,  hope 
of  its  pleasures,  and  effort  of  its  reward.  And  how 
can  the  characters  of  the  "  foremost**  be  properly 
unfolded  without  introducing  many  subordinate  ac- 
tors, to  give  connection  and  even  interest  to  them  ? 
How  would  it  do  to  perform  only  the  parts  of  Ham- 
let and  Othello  and  omit  the  other  persons  of  the 
Drama  1  Yet  there  is  a  limit  to  the  introduction  of 
secondary  characters  to  the  Public,  which  must  de- 
pend upon  their  position  and  influence  and  the  inci- 
dents of  their  lives.  We  must,  therefore,  inquire 
who  Colonel  Bland  was,  what  actions  give  an  in- 
terest to  his  life  and  what  merit  his  *'  papers*'  pos- 
sess. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Virginia  gentleman,  Theodo- 
lick  Bland,  Sr. — was  nearly  connected,  (by  the 
marriage  of  his  grandfather  Robert  Boiling  to  Jane 
Rolfe,)  with  the  celebrated  Pochahontas  and  was 
the  uncle  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  the  dis- 
tinguished Orator.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  England  to  be  educated  and  spent  ten  years 
there  in  pursuing  his  academical  studies  at  the  place 
where  Goldsmith*s  vicar  lived,  and  his  medical  at 
Edinburgh.  Whilst  abroad  he  had  a  friend  and 
patron  in  Mr.  Charles  Goore  of  Liverpool,  from 
one  of  whose  letters,  it  seems  that  Virginia  hams 
were  celebrated  as  far  back  as  1758.  He  writes 
to  Theodorick  Bland,  Sr.,  "  you  have  mine  and 


my  wife*s  thanks,  for  your  kind  present  of  hams 
and  peach  brandy  ;  both  were  very  good.**  Master 
Bland  seems  to  have  been  very  studious :  we  are 
presented  with  a  poetical  translation  of  one  of  Vir- 
girs  eclogues ;  and  notes,  theses  and  other  produc- 
tions, upon  medicine  and  other  subjects,  in  Latin 
and  English,  were  found  amongst  his  papers.— 
He  makes  his  devotion  to  study  an  excose  in 
a  letter  to  his  father,  for  not  writing  ofteoer. 
Whilst  at  Edinburgh,  he  enjoyed  a  privilege, 
which  the  philanthropy  of  modern  days  would  by 
no  means  allow.  He  wrote  to  his  father  to  seod 
him  a  "  negro  boy,  about  13  or  14  years  old,**  who 
"  will  be  very  convenient  in  shaving,  dressing  and 
making  fires,  besides  several  other  things  which  I 
can  have  him  taught.**  Accordingly,  '^  Tom""  wis 
sent  over  (with  a  parcel  of  hominy  and  directions 
for  cooking  it,)  and  Mr.  John  Bland,  a  quaker  mer- 
chant of  London  thus  writes  concerning  him, ''  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  Tom  gets  well  down.  He  is 
a  fine  boy  ;  but  I  fear  will  elupe  from  thee ;  and  in- 
deed I  cannot  but  wish  he  had  stayed  in  Virginia, 
where  he  might  most  probably  have  made  a  good 
servant.**  A  London  quaker  now  "might  most 
probably*^  persuade  Tom  to  elope. 

At  Wakefield,  Arthur  Lee  was  his  fellow  sta- 
dent;  and  at  Edinburgh  there  were  five  others 
from  Virginia,  viz.,  Drs.  Field,  Lee,  Blair,  Gilmer 
and  Bankhead,  whom  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing when  we  were  a  boy.  These  medical  stodeots 
drew  up  a  petition,  which  is  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Dr.  Bland,  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  to  enact 
Laws  not  to  permit  any  but  those  regularly  licensed 
to  practise  medicine  in  the  Colony.  To  this  day, 
there  is  no  such  tvbolesome  statute,  whilst  Auor- 
nies  at  Law  are  subjected,  or  are  required  to  be,  to 
a  strict  examination,  either  by  judges,  or  college 
Professors,  though  their  ignorance  may  be  less  in- 
jurious and  is  more  likely  to  be  exposed.  The 
ardor  of  these  young  gentlemen,  in  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  science  of  medicine  in  the  Colony,  is 
highly  commendable,  and  seems  still  to  actuate 
many  members  of  that  honorable  and  useful  pro- 
fession, in  this  State  and  this  City,  who  has  her 
flourishing  medical  College  and  her  medical  So- 
ciety. . 

In  1764  or  5,  Dr.  Bland  returned  to  Virginia  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he 
pursued  assiduously  for  seven  years.  Daring  this 
period,  he  married  Martha  Dangerfield  of  the  North- 
ern. Neck  of  Va.,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  influential  families  in  the  Stale. 
His  constitution  was  not  robust  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
profession  were  so  great,  that  in  1771,  be  thoogfat 
of  retiring,  and  purchasing  a  farm,  which  would 
aflford  a  home  for  his  family,  aAer  his  death.  Bat 
his  parents  so  warmly  opposed  the  scheme,  that  the 
confidence  between  them  was  somewhat  intemipiedi 
forawhUe.  When  his  country  demanded  hisseniccs, 
bis  longings  for  repose  were  all  foigotteo;  and  "  hCi 
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who  in  1771  wza  fondly  meditating  a  life  of  peace- 
ful seclusion,  and  sighing  for  some  sequestered, 
Abyssinniao  happy  valley,  (that  common  phantasm 
of  youthful  imagination,)  was  destined  in  a  few 
years,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  that 
eusaed,  and  to  be,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war  to  the  close  of  his  life,  either  in  the  military 
or  civil  department,  almost  continually  occupied  in 
the  public  service.'*  When  the  first  blood  flowed 
io  the  contest  at  Lexington,  Dr.  Bland,  more  pat- 
riotic than  Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  very  much  averse 
to  its  being  called  the  '^  Battle  of  Lexington,*'  cele- 
brated it  in  a  poem,  as  the  Editor  justly  remarks, 
**  rather  distinguished  for  its  patriotic  than  its  poeti- 
cal merit.  *^ 

Next,  we  find  Dr.  Bland  amongst  the  twenty- 
four  gentlemen,  who  removed  the  arms  from  the 
palace  of  Lord  Dunmore  at  Williamsburg,  whose 
names,  with  a  list  of  the  arms  and  of  those  who 
guarded  the  carts,  are  in  his  own  hand  writing. 
Lord  Dunmore  seems  to  have  excited  his  strongest 
indignation,  and  was  rather  roughly  handled  by  him 
in  two  phillipics  over  the  name  of  Cassius,  from 
ooe  of  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"My  Lord, 

*'l  think  it  is  now  high  time  to  take  a  retrospect  of  yonr 
conduct,  and  show  yoii  the  miry  and  filthy  paths  through 
Vr'hich  yovL  have  plunged,  while  the  sun  has  been  shedding 
bis  benign  influence  on  this  continent,  and  performing  his 
anonal  cimiit.  About  this  time  last  year  your  lordship 
relarned  from  your  Indian  expedition,  with  your  brows  en- 
^circled  with  unmerited  laurels;  for,  however  ready  and 
willing  this  grateful!  and  loyal  country  was  to  crown  you 
with  her  applause,  she  has  too  well  learnt  since  your  lord- 
ship's motives  for  undertaking  that  expedition,  and  your 
lordship's  sinister  practices  with  those  you  were  pleased  to 
denominate  a  barbarous  and  savage  enemy  ;  and  too  well 
does  she  know  what  secret  compunctions  your  lordship  felt 
at  the  noble  exertions  of  that  bravo  handfull  of  men  whose 
prowess,  contrary  to  your  expectations,  and  unexpected  by 
yoar  Inrdship's  valor,  in  one  day*  put  a  period  to  what  your 
lordship  hoped  might  prove  a  long,  bloody,  and  expensive  In- 
dian war.  Can  'we  doubt  yonr  lordship's  humanity,  when  we 
reflect  that,  while  the  laurel  was  yet  green  on  your  noble 
brow,  we  saw  the  arts  practised  with  the  Indian  hostages, 
to  incense  them  against  the  inhabitanta  of  this  colony, 
which  your  lordship  then  governed,  as  your  proud  master's 
rppresentative ;  when  we  remember  that  you  artfully  de- 
layed to  ratify,  and  wantonly  broke,  a  treaty  entered  into 
with  that  people,  as  far  as  your  lordship's  cunning  reach'd, 
that  they  might  still  have  a  color  for  renewing  hostilities 

with  us,  or  our  neighboring  colonies  ? 

•,  •  •  •  • 

"You  cannot  forget,  my  lord,  with  what  a  secret  plea- 
sure you  issued  your  vice-royal  edict  to  sow  dissensions 
between  this  colony  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  your  vice- 
royal  person,  proclaimed  war  against  that  province,  after 
haughtily  rejecting  terms  of  accommodation  ofTer'd  by  that* 
province,  and  this,  by-the-by,  is  a  small  specimen  of  y'l 

favorite  kinsman's  ruling  maxim, '  divide  et  impera.* 
«  •  •  •  • 

"Yonr  lordship's  next  exploit,  as  if  you  scorn'd  the  idea 
of  an  unfinished  character,  show'd  you  at  once  the  publick 
hetrayer  of  a  people,  by  robbing  them  of  the  means  of 

•  BaUle  of  Point  Pleasant. 


t  their  defence,  and  the  dark  and  mean  assassin  ;  shall  I  add 
further,  th»t  your  lordship  was  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
honor,  that  you  openly  prosrituted  that  sacred  word  to  cover 
your  black  purpose,  and  sullied  that  jewel  of  the  British 
peerage  to  give  currency  t^  a  lye.  My  lord,  I  deal  not  in 
slander ;  I  appeal  to  your  own  words,  in  your  answer  given 
to  the  address  of  the  corporation  of  Williamsburg,  when 
they  waited  on  you  concerning  the  powder  your  lordship 
stole.  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordship  of 
your  conduct,  with  respect  to  a  poor  unhappy  set  of  beings, 
whose  lot  draws  compassion  from  every  good  man  :  I  mean 
the  negroes.  We  cannot  forget  with  what  avidity  your 
lordship  soon  after  your  arrival  here  purchased  a  conside- 
rable number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  nor  have  they 
forgot  wiih  what  ngidity  your  lordship  treated  those  which 
fell  into  your  hands,  until  your  lordship  first  entertained 
the  happy  thought  of  making  them  subservient  to  your  lust 
of  pKswer  and  passion  ;  'twas  then  your  excellency  began 
to  relax  your  rigid  discipline,  and  instead  of  making  those 
apartments  tksir  prisons,  (which  your  lordship  also  recom- 
mended to  numbers  of  the  inhabitauts  of  Wroaburgh,)  that 
your  lordship  entertain'd  them  with  convivial  banquets, 
and  held  your  lewd  and  nightly  orgies  within  the  walU  of 
your  palace,  and  soon  after,  that  your  lordship  declared 
your  firm  intention  of  emancipating  them,  and  of  arming 

them  against  their  masters. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  But,  my  lord,  beware  lest  the  pit  you  have  dug  for 
others,  you  fall  not  into  yourself.  If  I  do  not  err  in  my 
conjecture,  your  lordship's  ruling  maxim  is,  that  all  things 
are  lawful  in  a  state  of  war.  Savage  maxim,  indeed  !  but 
it  is  also  an  approved  one,  and  has  been  for  many  ages, 
that  "J<u  at  ab  haste  doceri."  With  this  hint,  my  lord,  I 
shall  take  my  leave  of  you  at  present ;  but  as  there  are 
some  things  in  your  character,  to  which  I  am  no  stranger, 
that  are  yet  untouched,  shall  visit  you  again,  and,  in  the 
interim,  would  advise  you  to  *  beware  the  ides  of  March.' 

Cassius. 

"  P.  S.  I  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  your 
lordship  on  our  late  success  pf  the  ministerial  arms  in 
Canada,  and  of  the  successful  expedition  of  your  emissa- 
ries, Conolly,  &c,"—(Fo/,  I.  p.  42.) 

Soon,  he  vrishes  to  enter  the  army,  but  some  of 
his  friends,  not  thinking  him  so  well  qualified  for 
military  life,  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  civil 
service  of  his  country.  He  persists  and  is  made 
a  captain  of  the  first  troop  of  Virginia  cavalry. 
The  six  Virginia  companies  are  incorporated  and, 
with  him  at  their  head  as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  join 
the  army  in  1777.  This  same  year,  he  was  in  the 
Senate  of  Virginia,  and  an  active  member  of  a 
literary  association,  whose  exercises  probably  de- 
veloped and  invigorated  the  minds  of  some  of 
'*  Virginians  Patriots,  whose  names  reflect  such 
lustre  on  her  history." 

He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
probably  in  Pulaski*s  division, — and  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  in  conveying  information  to  Wash- 
ington, which  was  probably  not  correct,  called  forth 
the  following  from  General  Lee.  "  Colonel  Bland 
was  noble,  sensible,  honorable  and  amiable;  but 
never  intended  for  the  department  of  Literary  Intel- 
ligence." Upon  this,  the  Editor  remarks,  "  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  this  department,  he 
was  employed  by  General  Washington,  whose  con- 
fidence Colonel  Bland  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy, 
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without  abatement  or  interruption,  during  his  whole 
life.**  When  Washington  placed  him  in  command 
of  the  English  troops  at  Charlottesville,  he  com- 
plimented him  in  very  high  terms,  which  we  know 
in  Washington  was  no  unmeaning,  or  undeserved 
praise. 

When  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  arti- 
cles of  Convention  were  entered  into,  and  hence 
the  captives  were  called  "Convention  troops." 
These  were  for  some  time  stationed  at  Cambridge ; 
but  were  at  length  removed  to  Charlottesville. 
Washington  ordered  Colonel  Bland  to  conduct  them 
thither  and  gave  him  full  instructions  as  to  his 
rente,  which  was  long,  difficult  and  toilsome ;  and 
afterwards  placed  him  in  command  of  those  troops. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  applied  for  leave  to  retire 
from  the  army,  which  the  Commander-in-chief, 
ever  watchful  over  the  interests  of  the  army,  de- 
clined giving  at  that  time,  but  granted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1779.  But  he  did  not  retire  from  the  Public 
service,  for  he  was  almost  immediately  elected  by 
the  assembly  of  Virginia  a  member  of  Congress. 

Whilst  in  Philadelphia  in  attendance  upon  Con- 
gress, his  hoase  was  resorted  to  by  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day.  The  marquis  of  Chas- 
tellux  in  his  travels  says, 

" '  I  was  invited  to  drink  tea  at  Colonel  Bland's,  that  is 
to  say,  to  attend  a  sort  of  assembly,  pretty  much  like  the 
conversazzioni  of  Italy  ;  for  tea  here  is  the  substitate  for 
the  rinfraca.  Mr.  Howlej,  governor  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Izard,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  (the  two  last  lately  arrived  from 
£urope,)  M.  de  la  Fayette,  M.  de  Noaiiles,  M.  de  Daroas, 
&c.,  were  of  the  party.*  ^—{Memoir^  p.  xxx.) 

Col.   Bland  continued  in  Congress  until  1783, 

when  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  County 

of  Prince  George.     He  was  in  the  Convention  of 

Virginia  called   for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the 

Federal  Constitution,  against  which  he  voted  ;  but 

was  elected  the  first  representative  of  his  District 

under  the  new  Constitution,  and  died  in  New  York, 

where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  June  1st,  1790. 

The  Editor  thus  concludes  his  memoir, 

*'  In  person  Colonel  Bland  was  tall  (In  his  latter  duys 
corpulent)  and  of  a  noble  countenance.  His  manners  were 
marked  by  ease,  dignity  and  welUbred  repose.  In  character 
he  was  virtuous  and  enlightened,  of  unexampled  purity  of 
xoanners  and  integrity  of  conduct,  estimable  for  his  private 
worth  and  respectable  for  his  public  services.  His  career 
was  distinguished  rather  by  the  usefulness  of  plain,  practi- 
cal qualifications,  than  by  any  extraordinary  exhibitions  of 
genius.  Animated  from  his  childhood  by  a  profound  love 
of  country,  with  him  patriotism  was  not  an  impulse,  but  a 
principle.  In  style,  he  is  fluent  and  correct,  and  if  some- 
tiroes  too  florid  or  diffuse,  he  is  at  others  wanting  neither 
in  energy  of  thought,  nor  in  elegance  of  diction.  Modera- 
tion and  good  temper  pervade  his  correspondence,  and  it  is 
no  where  sullied  by  profanity  or  indelicacy.  May  the  fol- 
lowing pages  reflect  new  honor  upon  him  and  his  illustrious 
contemporaries  I— {Memoir,  p.  zzxi.) 

It  is  natural  to  ;Buppoae  that  the  papers  of  snoh  a 
man,  in  the  elevated  positions,  which  he  success- 

•  Travels  in  North  America  in  the  years  1780,  '81,  *82, 
by  the  Marquis  de  CbastelJux." 


ively  filled,  and  in  such  times  would  possess  moeh 
interest.  They  consist,  such  as  are  published,  of 
correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  roea 
of  the  revolutionary  period,  two  phillipics  against 
Lord  Dnnmore,  and  a  few  other  productions.  Co- 
lonel Bland  seems  to  have  been  very  carefolio 
the  preservation  of  his  papers  and  had  them  pat 
op  in  eighty -four  bundles,  systematically  arranged ; 
but  his  successors  and  representatives  placed  no 
such  value  upon  them,  and  they  were  so  totally 
neglected  as  to  be  in  great  danger  of  being  forever 
lost,  in  their  transmission  from  the  burnt  residence 
to  a  decayed  outhouse,  thence  to  a  moolderiog  cel- 
lar, thence  to  a  barn  and  lastly  (a  part  of  then)  to 
the  open  fields.  Some  years  ago,  a  letter  from 
General  Washington  to  Colonel  Bland  appeared 
in  a  New  York  paper,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing statement —  * 

"  *  Many  years  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Bland,  (to 
whom  the  foregoing  letter  is  addressed,)  his  residence  onir 
the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  was  destroyed  by  fire;  after 
which  the  proprietor  abandoned  the  plantation,  and  sulfered 
it  to  go  to  ruin. 

** '  The  mansion,  it  is  said,  contained  thirty  apartmeats, 
in  one  of  which,  as  the  story  goes,  a  Urgt  party  were  «► 
sembled  at  dinner  with  the  master  of  the  house  (a  bache- 
lor,) when  a  servant  entered  and  informed  him  that  theboaw 
was  on  flre ! 

'*  *  He  received  this  information  with  great  coolness  ud 
composure ;  ordered  that  the  fire  should  be  extingnitbrd 
and  requested  his  guests  not  to  distuib  themselves— 'tbit 
the  servanu  would  attend  to  it  '.*  For  a  short  time  the  viIm 
continued  to  circulate,  and  it  appears  the  fire  did  too,  for 
with  less  ceremony  than  their  host,  it  soon  drove  the  party 
out  of  doors.  In  the  confusion,  things  were  thrown  aboot 
in  all  directions ;  boohs  and  papers  of  all  aiods  were  thruit 
into  boxes  and  barrels,  or  into  any  thing  that  presented 
itself,  and  carried  off  to  a  neighboring  barn.  And  nanj 
books,  family  letters  and  other  papers,  valuable  as  forming 
a  history  of  the  period  of  their  dale,  were  thrown  into  i 
cellar  of  the  building,  and  there  remained  ootii  doK  of 
them  were  destroyed  by  the  weather. 

" '  The  person  who  owned  the  place  at  the  time  of  tb« 
fire  has  been  dead  many  yeara ;  and  the  accidental  disco- 
very, very  recently,  that  some  of  those  papers,  which  bid 
been  carried  to  the  barn,  were  still  there,  and  in  a  MU  « 
preservation,  was  made  in  the  following  manner:  a  gen- 
tleman, who  had  purchased  the  adjoining  land  and  lately 
taken  up  his  abode  there,  was  called  upon  oae  noniaj 
last  year,  by  a  poor  negro,  and  requested  to  parchsM  » 
basket  of  eggs.  The  basket,  he  perceireA,  wm  lined  «iib 
paper  having  the  appearance  of  old  manoscripu,  which, 
upon  a  closer  inspection,  proved  to  be  letters  from  Gene* 
ral  Washington,  and  other  distinguished  men,  addieswd  to 
Colonel  Bland,  and  written  during  the  revolutMo.  Oo  in- 
quiry he  found  these  letters  came  from  the  old  baio. 

••  •  The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  one  which  was  picked  np 
last  autumn  in  a  field  near  the  bam.  The  original  is  to  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  had  probably  been  Wo«a 
from  some  part  of  the  ruin  the  rery  morning  it  »a»  pre- 
sented to  its  present  possessor.  Henceforth  let  ao  aytbor 
feel  himself  aggrieved,  should  he  find  some  of  his  cLo'>e»t 
pages  adorning  the  interior  of  a  trunk,  since  we  ttt  tbaJ 
the  manuscript  letters  of  General  Washington  and  bi»coa»- 
peers,  to  the  proudest  man  in  all  Virginia,  hate  beeneo- 
ployed  to  line  a  poor  negro*s  egg  basket.*  ** 
1  (/alrwfaicliMtP-U-) 
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This  was  the  seeood  conflagration  which  they 
had  escaped — for  Colonel  Bland^a  own  residence 
at  Farmiogdell  was  consumed.  This  last  fire  was 
at  Cawson^s. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  himself  endea- 
vored to  procare  these  "  papers*'  from  their  pos- 
sessor, (a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Bland^s  second  has- 
band,)  and  was  not  a  little  nettled  at  his  failure. 
Mr.  Campbell,  whose  antiquarian  taste  and  literary 
zeal  are  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Mes- 
senger, at  length  heard  of  their  existence  and  re- 
aoWed  to  examine  them.  This  he  was  enabled  to 
do,  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  and  the  result 
appears  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  letters  are  to  and  from  very  distinguished 
personages,  embracing  many  of  the  French  and 
Polish  officers  who  assisted  us  in  the  Revolution 
and  possess  very  different  degrees  of  interest.  In- 
deed, many  of  them  could  only  be  of  value  to  a  lover 
of  autographs,  and  lose  it  all  in  print.  Some  of  them 
would  throw  light  upon  historical  invedfigation, 
though  most  of  the  incidents  related  are  to  be  found 
in  many  other  sources ;  but  as  specimens  of  the 
familiar  style  and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of 
their  authors,  as  characteristic  of  the  gentlemen 
and  patriots  of  the  days  of  yore,  they  are  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  Those  from  The  r^- 
THER  or  HIS  CouNTR7  Bviocc  his  csreful  attention 
to  the  smallest  matters  when  connected  with  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  his  foresight  in  pre- 
venting the  soldiers  from  leaving  the  army,  when 
their  term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  and  yet  his 
generosity  and  integrity  in  adopting  no  indirect 
means  of  retaining  them :  they  preserve  the  beauti- 
ful consistency  of  his  spotless  character.  What- 
ever relates  to  Washington,  however  discovered, 
only  exalts  his  virtues.  Whether  it  is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  nations,  or  is  found  to  line  *'  a 
negro's  egg  basket,*'  it  alike  proves  him  to  have 
been  virtuous  best.  We  quote  his  letter  advoca- 
ting the  claims  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  es- 
tablish their  Country's  Independence. 

Nevoburgh,  N.  F.,  4/A  Apr'd,  1783, 
**Dkar  Sib, 

**On  Sanday  last,  the  Bftron  de  Steuben  handed  me  your 
obliging  favor  of  the  22d  of  March.  Permit  me  to  offer 
yon  my  unfeigned  thanks,  for  the  clear  and  candid  opinions 
which  you  have  given  of  European  politics.  Your  rea- 
soning upon  the  conduct  of  the  diflferent  powers  at  war, 
would  hate  appeared  conclusive,  had  not  the  happy  event 
which  has  since  been  announced  to  us,  and  on  which  I 
most  sincerely  congratulate  you,  proved  how  well  they  were 
founded.  Peace  has  given  rest  to  speculative  opinions, 
respecting  the  time  and  terms  of  it.  The  first  has  come 
as  soon  as  we  could  well  have  expected  it,  with  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  labored  ;  and  the  latter  is  abun- 
dantly satisfactory.  It  is  now  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
one  to  make  the  blessings  thereof  as  diffusive  as  possible. 
Nothing  would  so  effectually  bring  this  to  pass,  as  the  re- 
moval of  those  local  prejudices  which  intrude,  and  embar- 
rass that  great  line  of  policy,  which  alone  can  make  us  a 
free,  happy  and  powerful  people.  Unless  our  union  can  be 
fixed  upon  such  a  basis,  as  to  accomplish  these,  certain  I 


am  we  have  toiled,  bled,  and  spent  our  treasure,  to  very 
little  purpose.  We  have  now  a  national  character  to  es- 
tablish ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  stamp  favo- 
rable impressions  upon  it ;  let  justice  then  be  one  of  its 
characteristics,  and  gratitude  another.  Public  creditors  of 
every  denomination  will  be  comprehended  in  the  first ;  the 
army  in  a  particular  manner  will  have  a  claim  to  the  latter. 
To  say  that  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  claims 
of  public  creditors  is  to  declare  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  circumstances,  or  that  the  services  of  all  men  are  equally 
alike. 

*' This  army  is  of  near  eight  years*  standing,  six  of  which 
they  have  spent  in  the  field,  without  any  other  shelter  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  than  tents,  or  such  bouses 
as  they  could  build  for  themselves  without  expense  to  the 
public.  They  have  encountered  hunger,  cold,  and  naked- 
ness. They  have  fought  many  battles  and  bled  freely. 
They  have  lived  without  pay ;  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
officers,  as  well  as  men,  have  subsisted  upon  their  rations. 
They  have  often,  very  often,  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  eating  salt  pork  or  beef,  not  for  a  day,  or  a  week  only, 
but  months  together,  without  vegetables,  or  money  to  buy 
them  ;  or  a  cloth  to  wipe  on.  Many  of  them,  to  do  better, 
and  to  dress  as  officers,  have  contracted  heavy  debts,  or 
spent  their  patrimonies ;  the  first  see  the  doors  of  jails  open 
to  receive  them ;  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  shut  against 
them.  Is  there  no  discrimination,  then,  no  further  exer- 
tion to  be  made  in  favor  of  men  under  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  moment  of  their  military  dissolution  t 
Or  if  no  worse  cometh  of  it,  are  they  to  be  turned  adrift 
soured  and  discontented,  complaining  of  the  ingratitude  of 
their  country,  and,  under  the  influence  of  these  passions, 
to  become  fit  subjects  for  unfavorable  impressions  and  un- 
happy dissensions  7  For,  permit  me  to  add,  though  every 
man  in  tlie  army  feels  his  distress,  it  is  not  every  one  that 
will  reason  to  the  cause  of  it. 

"  1  would  not,  from  the  oliservations  here  made,  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  congress  should  (because  I  know  they 
cannot,  nor  does  the  army  expect  it,)  pay  the  full  arrearages 
due  to  them,  till  continental  or  slate  funds  are  established 
for  the  purpose.  They  would,  from  what  I  can  learn,  go 
home  contented,  nay,  thankful,  to  receive  what  I  have  men- 
tioned in  a  more  public  letter  of  this  date,  and  in  the  man- 
ner there  expressed ;  and  surely  this  may  be  effected  with 
proper  exertions  ;  or  what  possibility  was  there  of  keeping 
the  army  together,  if  the  war  had  continued,  when  the  vic- 
tualling, clothing,  and  other  expenses  of  it  were  to  have 
been  added  ? 

"  Another  thing,  sir,  (as  I  mean  to  be  frank  and  free  in 
my  communications,  on  this  subject.)  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you.  It  is  the  invidious  dissimilarity  in  the  payments 
to  men  in  civil  and  military  life.  The  first  receive  every 
thing ;  the  other  get  nothing  but  bare  subsistence.  They 
ask  what  this  is  owing  to  ?  And  reasons  have  Ijeen  assigned, 
which,  say  they,  amount  to  this,  that  men  in  civil  life  have 
stronger  passions,  and  better  pretensions  to  indulge  them, 
or  less  virtue  and  regard  to  their  country  than  we.  Other- 
wise, as  we  are  all  contending  for  the  same  prize,  and 
equally  interested  in  the  attainment  of  it,  why  do  we  not 
bear  the  burthen  equally  ? 

"  These,  and  other  comparisons,  which  are  unnecessary 
to  enumerate,  give  a  keener  edge  to  their  feelings,  and  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  sour  their  tempers. 

"  As  it  is  the  first  wish  of  my  soul  to  see  the  war  hap- 
pily and  speedily  terminated,  and  those  who  are  now  in 
arras  return  to  citizenship,  with  good  dispositions,  I  think 
it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  candor  and  to  friendship,  to  point 
you  to  such  things  as  my  opportunities  have  given  me  rea- 
son to  believe  will  have  a  tendency  to  harmony,  and  bring 
them  to  pass. 
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"  I  shall  only  add  that,  with  much  esteem  and  regard,  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  homtile  serrant,  &c. 
*<  The  HoNORABLi  Thiodosick  Bland.** 

(Vot.  If.  p.  101.) 

To  this  Colonel  Bland  retarned  a  worthy  and 
manly  reply,  which  we  can  scarcely  forbear  to 
quote. 

Colonel  Bland^s  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  some 
of  his  correspondents.  His  letters  to  his  "  Dear 
Patsy*'  are  very  afiectionate  and  contain  some  ama- 
sing  passages.  In  a  long  letter,  February,  1777, 
he  writes — 

"  Could  you  behold  the  distress  that  ravaging  war  has 
occasioned,  in  this  once  delightful  spot,  this  garden  of  the 
world,  you  would  say  'twere  wise  to  keep  it  from  our  doors 
at  all  events.  What  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  years  to  the 
good  of  the  human  species!  what  heart  can  behold  the  out- 
rages committed  here,  and  sit  with  inactive  silence,  and 
look  on  with  obdurate  apathy  T  Fear  not,  my  Patsy — yes, 
'  you  will  again  feel  your  husband's  lips  flowing  with  love 
and  affectionate  warmth.'  Heaven  never  means  to  8epa« 
rate  two  who  love  so  well,  so  soon :  and  if  it  does,  with 
what  transport  shall  we  meet  in  heaven  ?  And  does  poor 
Dido  sympathize  with  her  dear  mistress?  Take  care  of 
her  for  her  master's  sake ;  but  let  not  any  accident  that  may 
befall  her,  add  one  atom  to  my  dear's  distress.  Are  you 
not  an  artful  slut? — I  too  could,  nay,  almost  had,  made  a 
blot  Did  you  not  know  the  eloquence  of  that  black  spot 
in  your  letter  7  Why  was  the  ink  lighter  colored  than  the 
writing  ?  Wiis  it  not  diluted  with  a  precious  drop  from  my 
dearest  Patsy's  eyes.  I  thought  it  was,  and  kissed  it: 
henceforth  I  shall  think  a  blot  the  most  elegant  writing. 
Not  one  letter.  Ves,  my  dear,  I  have  stolen  from  the 
ailent  night  two  hours  about  a  week  ago,  and  sent  my  heart 
to  you  in  a  sheet  of  paper.  Have  you  not  received  it  ?  I 
left  it  at  head-quarters,  and  will  inquire  after  it  to*morrow — 
no,  I  cannot.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Brunswick,  if  no- 
thing happens  to  prevent  it,  by  order  of  the  general,  with  a 
flag  of  truce.  It  will  be,  I  believe,  a  pleasant  expedition. 
Perhaps  I  may  meet  some  of  my  old  acquaintances.** 

Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  who  mar- 
ried John  Randolph's  mother,  the  sister  of  Colo- 
nel Bland,  is  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  en- 
tertaining writers.  Colonel  Banister  gives  most 
information  of  the  current  events  of  the  war ;  but 
Arthur  Lee  is  perhaps  the  most  polished  in  style. 
Whilst  in  England,  he  published  some  articles  in 
favor  of  America,  under  the  title  of  Junius  Ameri- 
ca nus  and  was  complimented  by  Junius  himself. 
He  complains  in  one  of  bis  letters,  from  Paris,  of 
some  unfairness  shown  him  by  his  associate  nego- 
tiators ;  but  bis  complaints  were  probably  unjust. 

The  correspondence  with  General  Phillips  is  res- 
pectful and  courteous;  but  there  are  one  or  two  warm 
letters,  about  the  desertion  of  the  Convention  troops 
and  the  violation  of  their  parole  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  British  officers.  Colonel  Bland^s 
kindness  and  attention  to  the  captive  officers  and 
soldiers  were  not  without  their  reward.  General 
Phillips,  in  his  destructive  expedition  to  Peters- 
^'irg,  plundering  and  burning,  ordered  the  property 
(     Colonel  Bland's  father  to  be  left  untouched. 

Among  the  writers  are  governors  Henry,  Harrison 
and  Jefferson,  Edmund  Randolph,  R.  H.  Lee,  Gene- 
ral Weedon,  tbe  Chevaliers  Da  Buyssen  and  De  La 


Luzerne,  John  Jay,  and  many  other  distingoisbed 
Americans  and  foreigners.  We  have  noted  setenl 
places,  in  the  work,  for  the  illostration  of  its  eoo- 
tents,  but  have  not  space  to  insert  them.  We 
hope  what  we  have  said  will  be  enough  to  give  aa 
idea  of  their  character  and  that  the  work  will  fill 
into  the  hands  of  many  who  deem  the  familiar  let- 
ters of  our  Revolutionary  patriots  not  devoid  of 
interest. 

Hark !  there  is  the  drum  and  there  eome  the 
glad  soldiery.  This  day,  with  the  fullness  of  joy 
and  of  freedom,  they  celebrate  the  victory,  vhich 
our  fathers  won  at  memorable  Yorktown.  Yes- 
terday, their  rejoicing  commenced ;  but  it  was  in- 
complete because  their  brothers  in  arms,  expected 
from  Washington,  did  not  participate  in  it.  The 
steamer  that  bore  them  over  those  waters,  which 
first  resounded  with  the  shoots  of  victory,  od  the 
19th  Oct.,  1781,  seemed  unwilling  to  leave  the  hal- 
lowed region,  and  detained  them  within  hearing  of 
the  caftnon  of  Torktown.  But  the  rejoicing  of 
our  victorious  sires  did  not  cease  in  one  brief  day 
and  their  sons  may  well  prolong  the  strain  which 
was  sent  forth  yesterday.  Last  evening,  as  the 
sound  of  the  cannon  went  booming  up  the  rirer, 
echoing  along  its  shores,  it  recalled  the  disgracefol 
and  destructive  expedition  of  Phillips  and  Arnold- 
hot  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  proclaim,  in  im- 
pressive tones,  "  the  next  invader  shall  share  the 
fate  of  the  first."  We  rejoice  in  the  coincidence 
of  this  day  and  its  memories  with  the  task  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  As  we  are  recalling  the  deeds 
of  our  patriotic  dead,  and  humbly  endeavoring  to 
pay  a  small  tribute  to  their  names,  up  spring  a 
thousand  recollections,  thrilling  the  heart ;  and  the 
anniversary  of  that  crowning  day,  in  which  thej 
exulted  sixty  two  years  ago,  beams  brightly  opoa 
us,  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  blessings  than  their 
hearts  dared  anticipate.  It  becomes  their  sons  and 
successors  to  impress  upon  their  minds  therecordsof 
their  deeds,  the  evidences  of  their  disinterested  devo- 
tion to  their  country  and  to  emulate  their  virtues. 


THE  AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

BT  A  LADT  OP  aiCRMOlCn. 

What  makes  the  hue  of  the  Autumn  Leares  f 

Well,  tame  thy  bird-like  glee 
And  chain  thy  bounding  footstep,  child, 
And  listen  swhilc  to  the  legend  wild. 

Which  1  will  tell  to  thee. 

The  Indians  ssy  that  long,  long  since, 

Ere  our  sires  had  brought  their  l)and, 
Their  forefathers  came  o*er  the  western  sea, 
And  they  found  a  nation  stem,  wise  and  free* 

And  they  slew  them— and  took  their  land. 

And  oft  as  that  season  returns  again, 

So  their  simple  faith  belieres, — 
When  the  moon  comes,  that  lighteih  the  hunler*!  fhsw. 
Then  the  bright  red  blood  of  that  murdered  lace 

Springs  up  in  the  autumn  leavts. 
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But  8  poet  halh  written  a  gentler  creed : 

List,  love,  and  you  shall  know ; 
For  his  sketches  are  "  pencillings"  bright  and  bold, 
Like  the  Faiiy  tales  of  the  timea  of  old, 

Which  I  read  so  long  ago. 

He  says  that  the  rainbows  of  myriad  hnes 

Are  laced  in  the  tree«tops  high ; 
That  the  sunsets  have  come  in  the  summer's  track 
And  poured  their  full  splendor  of  radiance  back, 

la  t  robe  of  gorgeous  dye ; 

That  the  bnming  gems,  which  lie  hid  beneath, 

In  their  dark  and  earth-bound  shrine, 
Hare  melted  and  mounted  from  root  to  crest. 
Till  the  forest  in  princely  style  is  drest 

With  the  riches  of  the  mine. 

But  the  sweetest  reason  of  all,  I  think, 

Is  f^M^which  a  lesson  breathes — 
That  the  charm  which  lendeth  the  woods  their  floah, 
U  ihe/ro9t-kua,  spreading  a  crimson  bluah 

O'er  the  modut  Autumn  Leaves. 


PETITIONS  FOR  PARDON. 

To  THE  Editok  of  thv  Sou.  Lit.  Mbssknois. 

Sir: — I  send  yoa  the  enclosed  for  insertion  in 
your  interesting  miscellany,  if  you  think  them 
vortby  of  a  place  there. 

They  are  petitions  for  clemency  to  the  Governor 
of  Virginia.  One  by  a  mistress  on  behalf  of  her 
Slave  condemned  to  death  for  Theft :  the  other  by 
a  wife,  for  the  pardon  of  her  Husband — confined 
in  the  Penitentiary. 

They  seem  to  me  very  striking  specimens  of 
Natural  Eloquence — of  that  genuine  and  touching 
I>athos  which  comes  **  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart,^*  and  is  so  much  more  affecting  and  effectual 
than  the  most  studied,  elaborate  and  faultless  decla- 
mation. 

These  two  letters  are  in  admirable  contrast  in 
point  of  style  and  polish. 

The  first  is  an  outpouring  of  ardent  feeling  and 
earnest  imprecation ;  and,  although  unstudied  and 
inartificial — ^yet  the  offspring  of  a  highly  educated, 
graceful  and  cultivated  mind — and  consequently  no 
less  elegant  and  dignified,  than  impressive  and  elo- 
qaent. 

The  other  is  not  less  impressive  and  eloquent, 
and  even  more  affecting  in  its  awkard  and  graceless 
simplicity.  The  writer  is  wholly  illiterate  and 
scarcely  able  to  express  herself  intelligibly.  This 
is  evident  from  the  letter  which  is  copied  (omitting 
names  and  places)  verbatim^  literatim^  sptllaiim  and, 
I  was  going  to  9a.y^punctualim — but  she  never  stops 
QDtil  she  is  done.  Yet,  I  doubt  if  even  in  the  cele- 
brated pleading  of  Jeannie  Deans,  for  the  life%f  her 
erring  sister  Effie,  there  is  to  be  found  more  touch- 
ing simplicity,  affecting  pathos  and  real  eloquence, 
than  in  the  petition  of  this  poor  woman  for  the  par- 
don of  her  husband,  who,  though  guilty,  '*  had  been 
won  good  Husband  to  her/*    There  is  no  chord  of 


sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the  tribunal  which  was 
appealed  to,  that  was  not  touched  by  this  sim- 
ple-minded and  illiterate  wife,  more  successfully 
than  could  have  been  done  by  the  skilful  and  studied 
effort  of  **  all  the  lawyers  in  the  state." 

Her  petition  (as  well  as  the  other)  was  granted. 
I  am  informed  that  the  Governor  directed,  that 
when  the  criminal  came  to  get  the  money  allowed 
to  discharged,  or  pardoned  convicts,  the  letter  of 
his  wife  should  be  read  to  him,  with  the  hope  it 
might  confirm  the  reformation  it  was  believed  had 
been  effected  by  his  confinement  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary. As  he  heard  it,  he  was  very  much  affected — 
trembled — was  violently  agitated — and  when  it  was 
read  through,  he  sat  down  convulsively,  and  for 
some  time  sobbed  like  a  child. 


It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  distress  that  I  address  your 
excellency,  earnestly  praying  you  to  arert  the  awful  doom 
awarded  by  the  Law,  to  the  poor  boy  Arthur,  lately  con- 
victed of  felony,  itf  the  borough  of .    He  is  just  14  years 

of  age,  and  this  is  his  first  offence.  By  his  own  ample  con- 
fession, (which  was  the  means  of  his  condemnation)  it 
plainly  appears  that  he  was  misled  by  the  example  of  an 
older  and  a  bolder  villian,  whose  practised  artifice  enabled 
him  to  escape  from  Justice. 

The  mother  of  this  illfated  hoy  has  served  me  with  no 
common  fidelity,  from  her  childhood.  As  the  nurse  of  my 
children  she  has  had  the  fullest  confidence  reposed  in  her ; 
Her  uprightness  and  assiduity  in  dischai^ing  the  important 
duties  of  this  station  have  meritted  my  entire  approbation. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  misconduct  which  has  occurred 
among  a  family  of  servants  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  myself  and  children.  Two  of  the  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  were  drown*d  in  attempting  to  save  some 
of  our  property,  and  they  all  risked  their  lives  in  rescuing 
furniture  from  the  fire  which  consum'd  our  dwelling — Du- 
ring fifteen  years  of  widowhood,  the  services  of  these  faith- 
ful creatures  have  mitigated  the  evils  of  my  lot,  and  aided 
me  in  maintaining  my  fatherless  children.  In  short,  few 
persons  have,  like  myself,  found /hendt  among  the  slaves  of 
their  household. 

I  do  DMWt  earnestly  entreat  you.  Sir,  to  exercise  y'r. 
blessed  privilege  of  softening  the  rigour  of  the  Law,  in  be- 
half of  this  poor  boy.  Save  his  life,  that  he  may  have 
time  for  repentance  and  amendment ;  spare  me  the  anguish 
of  seeing  so  dreadful  a  doom  inflicted  on  one  who  has  been 
an  inmate  of  my  own  home,  and  has  grown  up  from  infancy 
to  boyhood  beneath  my  charge.  I  shudder  with  horror  when 
I  think  of  the  severity  of  a  law,  of  whose  existence  I  waa 
ignorant,  until  its  awful  penalty  was  denounced  on  one  of 
my  own  household.  Oh !  may  the  mercy  I  solicit  be  ac- 
corded, and  may  you  find  it  consistent  with  your  ideas  of 
right,  to  grant  my  earnest  prayer. 

A  time  must  come  to  us  all,  when  the  recollection  that 
we  have  mitigated  human  misery,  and  dealt  mercifully  with 
our  eriing  fellow  beings,  will  be  our  sweetest  earthly  con- 
solation. In  that  hour,  the  remembrance  that  we  have 
leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy,  even  when  the  claims  of  juatiee 
were  most  importunate,  can  never  bring  bitterness  to  the  soul. 

May  the  being  who  rules  all  hearta  incline  your  excel- 
lency to  grant  my  petition — 

I  rest  my  hopes  on  you,  & 

remain  y'r  humble  petitioner 

P.  S.  I  ask  only  th«  Uft  of  this  unhappy  boy^His  poor 
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mother  i«  content  that  he  should  be  sent  where  she  can 
never  see  him  again.  Any  doom  Mill  be  frought  with  mercy 
thai  spares  him  fur  repentance.  1  am  ignorant  of  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Law  in  cases  w  here  life  is  spared  after  con- 
demnation— i  only  know  that  you  can  tpare  that  life. 

June  the  21  1839. 


I  take  my  pen  in  band  to  in  form  yoa  that  I  am  in  troble 
and  grate  distress  a  boute  my  husbaind  he  has  ben  gone 
from  me  fifteen  month  this  time  last  year — he  was  con- 
demned to  the  penaienchara  he  had  his  trie!  in coart  you 

must  think  it  give  me  grate  troble  to  hear  that  sad  newse 
the  jury  men  held  a  contest  for  nearly  two  days  tha  all 
pityed  me  and  drawde  a  potishion  for  him  to  be  dared  and 
tha  give  me  monny  to  carry  me  to  richmon  tha  give  me  ten 
dollars  to  pay  my  lawyars  passage  to  richmon  with  me  to  see 

you  and  when  lawyar and  myself  wonte  to  your  house 

you  ware  not  at  home  and  we  give  that  potishion  to  your 
cleark  that  was  in  your  place  he  sade  he  did  not  like  to  do 
any  thing  of  that  kind  with  oute  you  war  thare  I  wente 
every  day  to  see  if  you  had  come  with  a  aching  harte  for  a 
weake  with  a  young  infent  in  my  arms  six  monts  old  thar 
was  no  person  at  that  place  that  I  new  tha  all  pittyed  me 
and  sade  tha  thot  if  you  ware  at  home  that  you  would  re 
preve  my  husband  (  cold  not  stay  any  longer  for  1  was  un- 
easy aboute  my  two  little  childeam  that  1  left  at  home  won 
of  them  six  yean  old  and  the  other  fore  years  old  and  thar 
wos  no  person  to  take  care  of  them  but  the  hand  of  the 
lorde  laste  year  I  had  good  health  and  this  year  I  have  be- 
come afflected  won  half  of  my  time  I  cante  hand  myself 
water  to  drink  I  am  not  able  to  bier  any  person  to  wate  on 
me  I  am  mity  poor  and  have  three  small  childeam  tha  are  offen 
begging  for  somlhing  to  eate  and  I  have  but  little  for  them 
com  are  won  dollar  for  bushel  tha  are  offen  wishing  thar 
father  wold  come  home  to  get  brade  for  them  to  eate  1  have 
nether  father  ner  mother  ner  sister  ner  brother  to  du  any 
thing  for  me  in  this  life  all  that  1  eate  I  have  to  by  and  all 
the  fier  wood  1  burn  I  have  to  by  my  tonge  is  not  able  to 
tell  what  my  childeam  and  myself  suffered  for  fier  last  win- 
ter to  seet  by  its  hard  that  me  and  my  childcarn  shold  suf- 
fer for  what  my  husband  has  don  my  nubours  has  ben  good 
to  me  a  duing  for  me  and  giving  me  1  hat'e  rote  to  you  to 
see  if  you  will  take  pitty  on  me  and  repreve  my  husband  I 
left  him  in  prison  nearly  this  time  last  year  and  got  home  the 

7  day  of  July  lowyar told  me  to  have  a  potishon  drawed 

and  he  wold  carry  it  to  you  and  my  freands  had  won  drode 

and  sent  it  to  lowyar  — ~  I  heard  that  you  have  not  got  it 

is  rich  he  is  not  a  thinking  alioute  me  that  are  poor  I  have  not 
got  monny  to  send  to to  du  any  thing  for  me  if  I  had  mon- 
ny 1  wold  have  ben  to  see  you  befor  this  time  I  wold  wente  on 
my  nees  to  you  to  repreve  my  husband  you  can  du  more 
with  won  worde  speaking  than  all  the  lowyars  in  the  state 
if  1  had  all  the  monny  in  this  county  my  health  wold  not 
admit  me  to  go  to  see  you  now  my  husband  was  condemnd 
tow  years  I  think  if  he  dos  not  come  before  the  two  years 
is  oute  I  shall  never  see  him  in  this  world  any  more  and 
then  my  little  childeam  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  lorde 
you  must  think  it  gives  me  grate  troble  to  be  parted  from 
my  husband  please  to  repreve  him  to  come  home  to  me 
as  he  has  ben  won  year  in  prison  if  we  will  not  parden 
won  of  our  fellow  creachears  how  can  we  expecte  our  lorde 
to  parden  us  if  you  cant  have  mercy  on  my  husband  please 
to  have  mercy  on  me  and  my  childeam  if  your  wife  was  in 
the  situation  that  1  am  I  wold  du  any  thinge  for  her  that  i 
cold  if  it  was  in  my  power  this  time  last  year  I  was  with 
your  cleiks  tha  can  tell  you  something  aboute  the  troble 
that  I  was  in  I  am  in  as  much  troble  still  I  am  riteing  this 
letter  with  a  aching  heart  and  with  a  trimbling  hand  all  the 
people  in  richmon  shode  clever  to  me  the  lady  that  I  horded 
with  ran  — —  give  me  my  borde  won  weak  please  sir  do  som- 
tbing  for  me  it  wold  be  more  joy  for  me  to  see  my  husband 
oooM  boine  then  to  receve  won  thousand  pounds  of  gold  for  he 


has  ben  won  good  husband  to  roe  I  live  in  raaiylaad 

county  a  grate  ways  from  my  husband  1  have  not  hearn  from 
him  but  twice  since  this  time  last  year  pleaje  to  repreve  kirn 
and  if  you  wont  pleaac  to  answer  my  letter  and  dercet  it 

to marylaod my  husband  is  oame  willxam 1 

do  not  no  your  given  name  but  I  rite  it  to  the  governor  dut 
lives  in  richmon. 


THE  DEATH  SONG  OF  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

**One  of  the  admired  nightingales,  we  spoke  a  few  days  ago 
of  having  been  invited  to  bear,  sang  itself  to  death  od«  or 
two  mornings  since.  The  two  were  in  separate  cages,  sus- 
pended, one  in  the  porch,  the  other  in  an  adjacent  rooiD. 
They  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  a  trial  of  their  mastcal 
powen,  and  were  exerting  dl  their  strength,  rustling  their 
wings,  ruffling  their  feathers,  jumping  about  their  cafes, 
varying  and  swelling  their  songs  until  the  whole  air  seetoed 
filled  with  the  sweet  volumes  they  uttered.  This  they  coo- 
tinued  for  some  time,  when  one  of  them  fainted  awny  and 
died.  His  little  heart  seemed  to  have  swelled  i%iih  ibe 
spirit  of  song  until  it  bunted,  and  bis  soul  passed  away." 

Richmond  Compikr. 
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Forth  on  that  last  glad  strain — 

Thy  swelling  soul  burst  forth  axul  fled  away. 
While  on  the  earth  reposed 

Thy  breathless  clay. 

'Twas  sweet— full  sweet  to  die 

Amid  the  music  of  thine  own  glad  heart ; 
To  bunt  the  chords  of  life. 

And  thus  depart. 

But  where,  sweet  one,  oh  \  where 

Hath  flown  thy  gentle  soul  ?  Unto  that  hearen, 
Where  rose  thy  joyous  hymns 

At  close  of  even  7 

Or  in  some  kindred  form 

Dolh  it  repose,  till  twilight*s  quiet  hour 
Shall  call  it  forth  again 

With  sweeter  power? 
Or  through  the  scenes  so  loved 

Dost  thou  now  wander  on  etherial  wing. 
And  'mid  the  moonlit  groves 

Flit  sorrowing? — 

When  in  the  dim  midnight^ 

My  steps  have  wandered  'neath  the  arching  tress. 
Oft  have  I  heard  sweet  sounds 

Float  on  the  breese. 

And  then,  enwrapt,  [  thought 

Them  lays  of  disembodied  souls  of  those 
Whose  sylvan  songs  to  God 

All  pure  uprose ! 

Perchance  nhen  ever  again 

I  seek  the  woods,  upon  my  wondering  esr 
May  fall  thy  spirit-song, 

In  cadence  clear. 

Thine  was  a  hapless  end ; 

For,  like  to  fire,  thy  love  of  song  consumed 
Thine  own  pure  heart,  and  thou 

Did*st  die  self-doomed! 

Thine  was  the  death  of  those 

Who  seek  for  earthly  fame,  and  wildly  cnve 
Mei#  wonhip  here,  to  find 

A  nameless  grave. 

Better  to  look  on  high, 

With  hopes  and  thoughts  to  One,  almighty  gifro, 
And  immortality 

Is  thine  in  Heaves ! 
PkOadaphitu 
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It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  the  true  lover  of  his 
country,  to  witness  the  efibrts  which  the  spirit  of 
faction  is  in  many  places  making,  to  overturn  and 
destroy  the  fairest  institutions  of  our  land.  It 
matters  not  in  what  wisdom  founded,  or  at  what 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  established,  and 
though  destruction  and  ruin  may  follow  in  its  train, 
change^  chahob  marks  the  policy  of  the  day. 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the 
repeated  efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late,  in 
various  quarters,  to  abolish  that  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  our  country,  the  United  Stales  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  ex- 
amine the  grounds  of  this  opposition ;  but,  before 
doing  ibis,  we  will  present  a  short  history  of  the 
iastitution,  with  the  view  to  exhibit  the  reasons 
for  its  establishment,  and  the  necessity  of  its  con- 
tiooance.     No  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  oar  revolutionary  struggle,  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  embarrassment  to  which  our  army 
was  cootinually  subjected,  from  the  want  of  a  com- 
petent snpply  of  officers  skilled  in  the  science  of 
war.     Neither  the  love  of  liberty,  nor  the  thirst 
for  glory,  could  supply  the  deficiency.     The  bra- 
vest troops  that  ever  faced  the  cannon^s  mouth, 
would  be  powerless  in  a  protracted  struggle  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  various  secondary  defences, 
which  the  skill  and  tact  of  an  engineer  can  so  hap- 
pily profit  by.     Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying foreign  engineers  during  the  whole  of  the 
revolutionary  war ;  the  importance  of  whose  ser- 
vices is  most  evident  from  the  fact,  that  General 
Washington  was  compelled  to  overlook  the  arro- 
gance, and,  in  some  cases,  insolence  of  many  of 
these  characters,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic service  by  their  withdrawal.     This  deficiency 
continued,  in  a  great  degree,  during  the  last  war, 
although  the  Military  Academy,  imperfect  as  its 
organisation  then  was,  had  qualified  for  their  dis- 
tinguished usefulness  in  that  contest,  McRee  and 
Totten^  and  Wood  and   Gibson^  the  two  last  of 
whom  were  killed  at  the  memorable  sortie  at  Fort 
Erie.     It  was  to  provide  for  such  contingencies 
that  the  Military  Academy  was  originally  estab- 
lished, and  we  think  it  will  appear  that  it  has  fully 
answered  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed : — and  although  in  1810  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  foreigner  to  superintend  our  coast  sur- 
vey, the  necessity  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
and  numbers  of  our  officers  are  to  be  found  as 
capable  as  Mr.  Hassler  of  conducting  this  impor- 
tant work. 

The  first  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Military  Academy  was  made  by  Colonel  Picker- 
ing in  1783,  in  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  res- 
pecting the  peace  estaUisbment  which  was  then 
under  consideration  by  congress.    He  says,  '*  If 


any  thing  like  a  Military  Academy  in  America  be 
practicable  at  this  time,  it  must  be  grounded  on  the 
permanent  military  establishment  for  our  frontier 
posts  and  arsenals,  and  the  wanu  of  the  states, 
separately,  of  officers  to  command  the  defences  on 
the  sea  coasts.  On  this  principle  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  establish  a  Military  School  or  AcaJemy 
at  West  Point,"* 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  subject  was  brought  before  congress,  in 
an  elaborate  report,  by  the  secretary  of  war,  Gene- 
ral Knox.  We  make  the  following  extracts :  *'  All 
discussions,  on  the  subject  of  a  powerful  militia, 
will  result  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
principles :  1.  Either  efficient  institutions  must  be 
established  for  the  military  education  of  youth, 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  therein  be  diffused 
through  the  country  by  rotation  :  or  2,  the -militia 
must  be  formed  of  substitutes,  after  the  manner  of 
Great  Britain.  If  the  United  States  possess  the 
vigor  of  mind  to  establish  the  first  institution,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  the  most  une- 
quivocal advantages.  A  glorious  national  spirit  will 
be  introduced,  with  its  extensive  train  of  political 
consequences.  The  youth  will  imbibe  a  love  of 
their  country ;  reverence  and  obedience  to  its  laws ; 
courage  and  elevation  of  mind ;  openness  and  libe- 
rality of  character,  accompanied  by  a  just  spirit 
of  honor."  And  be  subsequently  lays  down,  as 
one  of  a  series  of  general  principles,  the  following : 
that  knowledge  of  the  military  art  "  cannot  be 
attained,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  but  by 
establishing  adequate  institutions  for  the  military 
education  of  youth."! 

The  act  of  congress  of  May,  1792,  made,  how- 
ever, no  provision  for  military  instruction;  and,  in 
his  annual  message  of  December,  1793,  President 
Washington  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  the  act 
could  not  be  improved,  and  then  asks  whether 
a  material  feature  in  its  improvement  **  ought  not 
to  be,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  the  military  art,  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  attained  by  practice  alone /*{ 

Congress  responded  to  this  recommendation,  in 
1794,  by  providing  **  for  a  corps  of  artillerists  and 
engineers,  to  consist  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of 
which  eight  cadets  were  to  be  attached ;"  and  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  war  to 
provide  the  necessary  books,  instruments  and  appa^ 
ratus  for  the  use  of  said  Corps. 

Although  this  act  contemplated  military  instruc- 
tion, by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
and  a  supply  of  books,  no  provision  was  made  for 
instructors.  This  defect  in  the  law  was  forcibly 
presented  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  Dec. 
7,  1790.  '*  The  institution  of  a  Military  Academy 
is  also  recommended  by  cogent  reasons.  How- 
ever pacific  the  general  policy  of  a  nation  may  be, 

*  Sparks*  Washington,  viii.  407.  f  Am :  State  papers, 
Mil.  Aff.  p,  7,  e.        t  Sparks  xii,  39. 
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it  ought  Dever  to  be  without  an  adequate  stock  of 
military  knowledge  for  emergencies.  The  first 
would  impair  the  energy  of  its  character ;  and  both 
would  hazard  its  safety,  or  expose  it  to  greater 
evils,  when  war  could  not  be  avoided.  Besides, 
that  war  might  not  depend  upon  its  own  choice. 
In  proportion  as  the  observance  of  pacific  maxims 
might  exempt  a  nation  from  the  necessity  of  prac- 
ticing the  rules  of  the  military  art,  ought  to  be  its 
care  in  preserving  and  transmitting,  by  proper  es- 
tablishments, the  knowledge  of  that  art.  Whatever 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples, 
superficially  viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  subject  will  evince  that  the  art  of  war  is  both 
comprehensive  and  complicated  ;  that  it  demands 
much  previous  study ;  and  that  the  possession  of 
it,  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  is  always 
of  great  moment  to  the  security  of  a  nation.  This, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  the  serious  care  of  every 
government;  and  for  this  purpose,  an  academy, 
where  a  regular  course  of  instruction  is  given,  is 
an  obvious  expedient,  which  different  nations  have 
successfully  employed.'^*  Here  is  the  opinion  of 
one  whose  ability  to  judge,  and  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  in  recommending,  cannot  be  questioned ; 
and  it  presents,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the 
necessity  for  such  an  institution  as  that  at  West 
Point.  But  lest  it  may  be  said  that  this  recom- 
mendation proceeded  from  the  peculiar  views  which 
were  held  by  the  political  party  to  which  Wash- 
ington was  attached ;  or  that  such  an  institution 
naturally  flowed  from  the  military  taste  of  the 
President,  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  that  these 
sentiments  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  but  that  they  have  been  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  every  President  to  the  present 
day. 

Nothing  was  done  by  congress  in  carrying  out 
the  views  abQve  expressed,  until  April  1798,  when 
an  additional  regiment  of  artillerists  and  engineers 
was  authorized,  the  number  of  cadets  being  in- 
creased to  fixty  six.  This  act,  however,  made  no 
provision  for  instruction,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  McHenry,  in  June  1798, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defence,  in  which  he  submitted  the  ques- 
tion, **  whether  provision  ought  not  to  be  made  for 
the  employment  of  three  or  four  teachers  of  the 
enumerated  sciences,  to  be  attached  generally  to 
the  two  corps  of  engineers  and  artillerists,  and  ob- 
ligated to  give  instructions  and  lessons,  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  under  such  regulations,  as 
the  President  may  direct."!  An  act  was  accord- 
ingly passed  the  16th  July,  1798,  by  which  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint  four  teachers, 
but  as  the  few  cadets  who  were  appointed  were 
dispersed  with  their  respective  regiments,  no  bene- 
fit was  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 

In  January,  1800,  Mr.  McHenry  again  intro- 
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duced  the  subject  of  military  instnictkm  in  a  me- 
moir, which  was  submitted  and  strongly  recom- 
mended to  congress  by  President  Adams.  In  this 
paper  a  proposition  was  introduced  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Military  Academy  ^  to  consist  of  foar 
schools,  to  be  called  **  The  Fundamental  School/' 
•*  The  School  of  Engineers  and  Artillerists,"  "The 
School  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,*^  and  "  The  School 
of  the  Navy,^  which  schools,  in  a  supplementary 
report,  he  considers  '*  an  essential  means,  in  con- 
junction with  a  small  military  establishment,  to 
prepare  for,  and  perpetuate  to  the  United  States, 
at  a  very  moderate  expense,  a  body  of  scientific 
officers  and  engineers,  adequate  to  any  future  exi- 
gency, qualified  to  discipline  for  the  field,  in  the 
shortest  time,  the  most  extended  armies,  and  to 
give  the  most  decisive  and  useful  effects  to  their 
operations.  "• 

A  bill  on  the  plan  of  the  secretary  was  introda- 
ced  into  the  house  of  representatives,  March  19, 
1800,  and  an  act  "  fixing  the  military  esUblishment 
of  the  United  States,^*  was  finally  passed,  January 
11,  1802,  in  which  provision  was  made  forestah- 
lishing  the  Military  Academy.  This  act  separated 
the  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers,  and  assigned 
forty  cadets  to  the  former  and  ten  to  the  latter. 
The  engineer  corps,  consisting  of  seven  officers, 
besides  the  ten  cadets,  was  to  be  established  at 
West  Point,  and  was  to  constitute  a  Military 
Academy,  subject,  "  at  all  times,  to  dodutyinsoch 
places,  and  on  such  service  as  the  President  shall 
direct."  The  following  year,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  one  teacher  of 
the  French  language  and  one  of  drawing.  As 
thus  imperfectly  organized,  the  Military  Academy 
was  conducted  until  March  18,  1808,  when  the  fol- 
lowing special  message  was  transmitted  to  con- 
gress by  President  Jefferson.  "The  scale  on 
which  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  *« 
originally  established,  is  become  too  limited  to  fur- 
nish the  number  of  well-instructed  subjects,  in  the 
different  branches  of  artillery  and  eogineerio^ 
which  the  public  service  calls  for.  The  want  of 
such  characters  is  already  sensibly  felt,  and  will 
be  increased  with  the  enlargement  of  oor  plans  of 
military  preparation.  The  chief  engineer,  hating 
been  instructed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  pro- 
pose an  augmentation  which  might  render  the  e»* 
tablisi^ment  commensurate  with  the  present  circam- 
stances  of  our  country,  has  made  the  report  which 
I  now  transmit  for  the  consideration  of  congress.' f 

The  plan  of  the  chief  engineer,  Col.  Williams, 
contemplated  the  creation  of  an  academical  stafft 
consisting  of  the  chief  engineer  as  soperinteq^ 
ex-ofiicio ;  a  professor  of  natural  and  expeiiniental 
philosophy ;  a  professor  of  noatbematics ;  a  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  with  a  drawing  teaeher. 
French  teacher  and  German  teacher  nnder  hio ; 
which  were  to  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
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aeademr.  In  addition,  professors  of  architecture 
and  chemistry,  and  fencing-masters  were  to  be 
employed  temporarily,  to  whom  per  diem  allow- 
ances were  to  be  granted,  and  quarters  when  en- 
gaged at  the  academy.* 

The  act  of  congress  of  April  18th,  1808,  provi- 
ded for  the  appointment  of  166  additional  cadets, 
bttt  they  were  not  attached  to  the  Military  Academy 
and  DO  provision  was  made  for  their  instruction. 
Indeed  no  good  result  followed  it,  as  only  fifty-two 
cadets  were  appointed  from  its  passage  to  1812. 

The  annual  message  of  President  Madison,  in 
1810,  contained  a  recommendation  for  the  revision 
of  the  preceding  laws, ''  with  a  view  to  a  more 
enlarged  cultivation  and  diflTusion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  institutions,  by  providing  professor- 
ships for  all  the  necessary  branches  of  military  in- 
struction, and  by  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
Military  Academy,  at  the  seat  of  government,  or 
elsewhere.  The  means  by  which  wars,  as  well 
for  defence  as  offence,  are  now  carried  on,  render 
these  schools,  of  the  more  scientific  operations,  an 
indispensable  part  of  every  adequate  system.'* 

This  recommendation  of  President  Madison  was 
repeated,  with  equal  force,  the  following  year,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  29th  April,  1812,  the  act  was 
passed  which  formed  the  basts  of  the  present  Mili- 
tary Academy.  In  addition  to  the  teachers  already 
authorized,  it  provided  for  one  professor  of  natural 
philosophy ;  one  professor  of  mathematics ;  and 
one  professor  of  engineering ;  with  an  assistant 
professor  from  the  officers  of  the  army,  or  cadets, 
to  each  department.  The  number  of  cadets  was 
limited  to  250,  who  might  be  attached  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  as  students,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  act  further 
specified  the  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  appointment  as  cadets,  their  period  of  service 
and  compensation  ;  and  provided,  *'  that  when  any 
cadet  shall  receive  a  regular  degree  from  the 
academical  staff,  after  going  through  all  the  classes, 
he  shall  be  considered  among  the  candidates  for 
commission  in  any  corps,  according  to  the  duties 
he  may  be  judged  competent  to  perform." 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  Military 
Academy  from  its  first  inception  in  1783  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1812,  by  which  its  organization 
was  nearly  perfected.  We  have  shown  with  what 
force  and  earnestness  the  necessity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution  was  urged  by  Presi- 
dents Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son ;  and  that  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  our  mili- 
tary defences.  It  will  be  our  object  now,  to  prove 
that  the  Military  Academy  has  folly  answered  the 
high  purposes  for  which  it  was  established,  and 
that  now,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  it  deserves 
the  highest  approbation  and  support  of  our  govern- 
ment and  people.    And  for  this  purpose  we  shall 
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refer  to  the  messages  of  our  various  Presidents, 
and  to  the  reports  of  the  secretaries  of  war  and 
other  public  officers,  which  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  laid  before  congress. 

The  act  of  March  3rd,  1815,  reducing  the  army 
to  10,000  men,  made  no  reduction  in  the  Military 
Academy ;  but,  on  the  contrary.  President  Madison, 
in  his  message  of  Dec.  5,  1816,  says,  I  "recom- 
mend, also,  an  enlargement  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my, already  established,  and  the  establishment  of 
others  in  other  sections  of  the  country  ;^'  in  con- 
formity to  which  recommendation,  bills  were  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  representatives  in  1815 
and  1817,  for  creating  additional  Military  Acade- 
mies ;  but  they  were  not  definitely  acted  on.  In  a 
communication  from  the  secretary  of  war,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  1819,  an  additional  Military  Academy 
is  strongly  recommended,  in  which  he  says,  "  The 
establishment  of  Military  Academies  is  the  cheap- 
est and  safest  mode  of  producing  and  perpetuating 
this  knowledge  (of  military  defence.)  The  cadets, 
who  cannot  be  provided  for  in  the  army,  will  return 
to  private  life ;  but  in  the  event  of  war,  their  know- 
ledge will  not  be  lost  to  the  country.*'* 

These  communications  show,  that  the  Military 
Academy  must  have  been  favorably  regarded  by 
those  in  authority  at  this  time. 

The  act  of  1821,  reducing  the  army  to  6,000,  did 
not  affect  the  Military  Academy,  although  an  ef- 
fort was  made  in  the  next  year  to  abolish  it.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  eighty- nine. 
These  proceedings  drew  from  President  Monroe 
the  following  opinion  in  his  annual  message  in  1822: 
"  Good  order  is  preserved  in  it  (the  Military  Acade- 
my,) and  the  youth  are  well  instructed  in  every 
science  connected  with  the  great  object  of  the  in- 
stitution. They  are  also  well  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined in  the  practical  parts  of  the  profession. 

"  The  Military  Academy  forms  the  basis,  in  re- 
gard to  science,  on  which  the  military  establish- 
ment rests.  It  furnishes  annually,  after  due  ex- 
amination, and  on  the  report  of  the  Academic  Staff, 
many  well-informed  youths,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  occur  in  the  several  corps  of  the  army ; 
while  others,  who  retire  to  private  life,  carry  with 
them  such  attainments  as,  under  the  right  reserved 
to  the  several  states  to  appoint  the  officers  and  to 
train  the  militia,  will  enable  them,  by  affording  a 
wider  field  for  selection,  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  power  vested  in  congress  of  providing 
for  the  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia." 

The  annual  message  of  President  Jackson,  in 
1835,  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  Acade- 
my :  "  The  present  system  of  military  education 
has  been  in  operation  sufficiently  long  to  test  its 
usefulness,  and  it  has  given  to  the  army  a  valuable 
body  of  officers.     It  is  not  alone  in  the  improve- 
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ment,  discipline  and  operation  of  the  troops  that 
these  officers  are  employed.  They  are  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  administration  and  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  various  matters  confided  to  the 
war  department.        •  •  •  • 

'^These  diversified  functions  embrace  very  heavy 
expenditures  of  public  money,  and  require  fidelity, 
science  and  business  habits  in  their  execution ;  and 
a  system  which  shall  secure  these  qualifications  is 
demanded  by  the  public  interest.  That  this  ob- 
ject has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  obtained  by  the 
Military  Academy,  is  shown  by  the  state  of  the 
service,  and  by  the  prompt  accountability  which 
has  generally  followed  the  necessary  advances.** 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visiters,  appointed 
by  President  Van  Buren,  to  inspect  the  Academy 
in  1838  closes  as  follows  :  "  No  one,  how  invete- 
rate soever  his  prejudices  may  have  been,  can  ap- 
proach the  institution  without  a  lively  admiration 
of  the  fitness  of  the  location,  and  will  hardly  be 
expected  to  leave  it  without  a  conviction  of  its 
utility.  •  •  •  Entertaining  these  views,  the 
Board  of  Visiters  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  as  an  insti- 
tution well  worthy  the  fostering  patronage  of  go- 
Yernment.  They  see  nothing  in  its  continuance, 
that  conflicts  with  the  republican  character  which 
all  our  public  institutions  should  possess.  Admis- 
sion to  it  is  open  to  every  condition  of  fortune  and 
of  birth ;  no  favoritism  is  known  to  have  been 
practised  in  giving  admission  into  it ;  and  the  great- 
est impartiality  is  apparent  in  the  administration 
of  its  justice,  as  well  as  the  award  of  its  privi- 
leges." 

*'  The  present  condition  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my," says  secretary  Poinsett,  in  1839,  "  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  importance  of  the  institution, 
to  the  future  character  of  the  army,  is  fully  under* 
stood  by  the  department,  and  its  interest  will  be 
watched  over  with  vigilance  and  care." 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  these  quota- 
tions. Enough  have  been  presented  to  show,  that 
but  one  feeling  has  pervaded  our  government  since 
our  rerolutionary  struggle,  in  relation  to  the  ur- 
gency of  our  need  for  such  an  institution  as  the 
one  at  West  Point ;  while  the  testimony  is  equally 
strong  in  favor  of  the  mode,  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  and  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  it. 

It  may  not  be  unpro6table  in  this  place,  to  re- 
riew  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  Academy.  We  enter  upon  this  por- 
tion of  our  subject  with  great  caution,  and  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned.  As 
an  alumnus  of  this  great  institution,  we  feel  too 
proud  of  its  fame,  and  are  too  solicitious  for  its  con- 
tinued prosperty  to  do  aught  intentionally  to  injure 
either.  We  would  not,  however,  blind  ourselves  to 
its  defects :  but,  conceiving  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  institution  itself,  so  much  as  to  the  mode  in 


which  it  is  conducted,  we  would  endeaTor  to  re- 
move them.  We  believe  that  the  Academy  has 
been  injured  in  this  respect  by  the  oltra-zeal  of  its 
friends,  it  has,  it  is  true,  been  most  grossly  slan- 
dered, and  it  shall  be  our  object  to  expose  the  false 
charges  that  have  been  laid  against  it.  Bat  there 
are  points  in  its  government  and  discipline  which 
need  correction,  and  we  hope  our  position  may  be 
understood,  and  our  views  appreciated,  whilst  we 
shall  endeavor  to  present  such  suggestions  as  we 
believe  calculated  to  advance  its  interests. 

The  first  objection  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that 
the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  are  enti- 
tled to  precedence  in  appointments  into  the  army. 
And  why  not  ?  Would  any  man  hesitate  to  prefer 
the  practised  skill  of  the  physician  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  quack ;  or  would  it  be  the  dictate  of 
prudence  to  commit  the  cause,  in  which  thousands 
of  dollars  are  involved,  to  the  direction  of  a  tyro 
at  the  bar  1  The  strength  of  nature  might  over- 
come the  quackery  in  the  first  case,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  jury  the  want  of  professional  skill  in 
the  second ;  but  if  the  testimony  of  those,  who  hare 
led  armies  to  battle  and  to  victory,  be  worth  any 
thing,  it  will  assure  us  that  the  science  of  war  will 
not  authorize  so  hazardous  an  experiment.  What 
was  the  experience  of  Washington  on  this  sabject  ? 
*'  Whatever  argument,"  says  that  great  and  good 
man,  "  may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples, 
superficially  viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
subject  will  evince  that  the  art  of  war  is  both  com- 
prehensive and  complicated ;  that  it  demands  much 
previous  study ;  and  that  the  possession  of  it  in 
its  most  improved  and  perfect  state  is  always  of 
great  moment  to  the  security  of  a  nation."* 

It  is  argued,  that  the  expense  of  the  Military 
Academy  is  exorbitant.  Compared  with  similar 
institutions  in  Europe,  the  expense  of  West  Point 
is  trifling.  The  cost  for  the  maintenance  and  eda* 
cation  of  a  cadet  is  about  $400  a  year,  a  sum 
which  will  favorably  compare  with  the  amount  re* 
quired  in  the  higher  institutions  of  this  coantry. 

It  is  said,  the  Academy  has  failed  to  answer  the 
ends  of  its  institution.  The  copious  extracts  which 
we  bare  made  from  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
war  and  Board  of  Visiters  sufficiently  answer  this 
objection.  But  it  is  said,  the  proportion  of  those 
who  leave  the  service  is  so  great  that  the  tnny 
cannot  be  supplied  with  the  material  necessary  for 
its  discipline.  If  there  be  any  force  in  this  objec- 
tion, it  has  been  met  by  the  law  of  congress  of 
1838,  which  requires  the  graduates  to  serve  four 
years  in  the  army  after  graduation,  and  this  period 
may  be  extended  at  the  pleasure  of  congress.  But 
are  the  services  of  the  graduates  lost,  when  th^ 
leave  the  army  1  By  no  means.  They  carry  with 
them  into  civil  life  their  professional  skill;  they 
aid  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  militia;  they  are 
engaged  in  conducting  seminaries  of  learning,  eon- 
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stroetiDg  works  of  internal  improvement,  and,  in 
a  word,  advancing  all  those  interests  for  which 
tbeir  education  so  peculiarly  fits  them.  And  when 
the  emergency  shall  call  them  out,  they  will  be  found 
Id  the  front  ranks  of  our  army,  shouldering  the  mus- 
ket, if  not  wielding  the  sword  in  defence  of  the  rights 
aod  liberty  of  the  country.  To  strengthen  these 
views,  we  would  again  refer  to  the  able  report  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  when  secretary  of  war,  presented  to 
the  house  of  representativea  in  January,  1819. 
While  urging  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  ad- 
ditional Military  Academy  he  says,  "  The  cadets 
who  cannot  be  provided  for  in  the  army,  will  return 
to  private  life ;  but  in  the  event  of  war,  their  know- 
ledge will  not  be  lost  to  the  country.  The  govem- 
meot  may  then  avail  itself  of  their  military  sei- 
eDce^  and  though  they  may  not  be  practically  ac- 
quinted  with  all  the  details  of  the  duty  in  the 
army,  they  will  acquire  it  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
military  education.  No  truth  is  better  supported 
by  history,  than  that  other  circumstances  being 
nearly  equal,  wictory  will  be  on  the  side  of  those 
who  have  the  best  instructed  officers."* 

Nor  could  the  Military  Academy  be  advanta- 
geously replaced  by  a  number  of  military  schools, 
established  throughout  the  country  and  supported 
either  by  the  general  or  state  government.  Be- 
sides the  increased  expense  which  would  result 
from  such  a  substitution,  such  institutions  would 
lack  those  peculiar  advantages  which  would  seem 
to  result  from  a  single  national  military  school. 
The  military  organization  and  control  of  the  army, 
ahoald  be,  as  is  most  wisely  provided  by  the  con- 
atitation,  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government. 
Uniformity  ia  discipline  and  greater  energy  in 
action  are  thus  secured.  A  single  national  school 
tends  to  harmonize  the  different  portions  of  the 
eoantry,  and  make  those  from  the  north  and  sooth, 
the  east  and  west,  look  upon  each  other  with  bet- 
ter feelings,  and  as  possessing  a  common  interest. 
No  one  who  has  ever  entered  the  Military  Acade- 
my can  have  failed  to  notice  this  happy  result. 
And  while  the  spirit  of  faction  would  attempt  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  go- 
vernment, and  array  the  prejudices  of  one  section 
of  the  country  against  the  other,  it  is  no  unimpor- 
tant object  secured  which  shall  blend  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  whole  community  together, 
snd  break  down  those  sectional  jealousies  which  do 
to  unhappily  exist. 

But  the  objection  which  is  most  relied  upon,  and 
which  is  urged  with  the  most  effect  against  the 
Military  Academy  isj  that  appointments  into  the 
Academy  are  conferred  upon  political  favorites. 
We  know  that  the  friends  of  the  institution  have 
denied  this  charge,  and  the  reports  of  the  Boards 
of  Visiters  have,  at  various  times,  examined  and 
pronounced  it  unjust.  But  with  all  this,  we  can* 
*Mil.  Affiirs,  vol.  i.,  page  831. 


not  shut  our  eyes  against  the  fact,  that  the  largest 
number  of  appointments  have  been  conferred,  as 
government  patronage  usually  is,  upon  political 
favorites.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do 
not  side  with  those  who  would  make  this  a  reason 
for  abolishing  the  Academy.  But  we  would  ac 
knowledge  that  this  evil  does  exist,  and  we  would 
endeavor  to  remove  it.  The  tibjectton  is  not  met 
by  the  new  arrangement,  which  gives  the  right  of 
nomination  to  the  members  of  congress.  They, 
of  all  men,  are  generally  most  influenced  by  the 
principle  which  is  here  objected  to,  and  the  prac- 
tice now  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  as  it  was  before. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  it  is  not  personal 
merit,  but  political  position  which  secures  admis- 
sion into  the  Military  Academy.  It  was  so  in  our 
day,  and  candor  compels  us  to  say,  it  is  so  now. 
But  this  evil  can  be  removed,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Academy  should  be  active  in  doing  it.  The  pro- 
cess is  a  simple  one.  The  present  law  entitles 
each  state  to  as  many  cadets  as  it  has  members  in 
the  lower  house  of  congress.  Let  the  secretary 
of  war  immediately  after  each  January  examina- 
tion, notify  the  governor  of  the  states  of  the  num- 
ber of  vacancies  existing  in  each  state,  and  let  the 
appointment  be  left  with  the  state  legislatures.  We 
would  suggest  that,  if  the  teachers  and  officers  of 
the  primary  schools  were  required  to  report  to  the 
governors  of  their  respective  states  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  most  apt  scholars,  the  appointments 
might  be  most  advantageously  made  from  these  can- 
didates by  lottery.  As  appointments  are  now  made, 
at  least  two  thirds  of  each  class  admitted  are  una- 
ble to  graduate.  The  proportion  would  not  be  so 
great  by  the  plan  recommended. 

We  will  not  stop  to  answer  the  idle  objection 
which  is  sometimes  presented,  that  justice  is  not 
awarded  to  all  the  cadets  by  the  officers  of  the 
Academy.  This  is  generally  the  subterfuge  of 
unworthy  characters,  who  would  attempt  thereby 
to  cover  their  own  deficiences  and  misconduct. 
Such  excuses  are  too  well  understood  now  to  be 
any  source  of  injury  to  the  institution.  They 
rather  speak  in  its  favor,  by  indicating  a  whole- 
some discipline.  But  we  pass  to  another  and  more 
serious  question,  which  we  would  examine  with 
more  care,  as  we  deem  it  one  which,  in  a  great 
degree,  involves  the  present  character  and  future 
usefulness  of  the  Academy.  We  allude  to  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  its  government. 
We  de  not  intend  to  argue  the  question,  whether 
the  discipline  at  West  Point  is  the  best  safe-guard 
against  the  indiscretions  and  vices  of  youth.  No 
unprejudiced  mind  can  doubt  that  the  machinery  of 
the  Military  Academy  is  perfect  in  this  respect, 
and  that  the  peculiarity  of  its  military  government 
gives  it  advantages  which  no  other  institution  can 
command.  But  more  than  this  is  needed.  A  de- 
cided moral  and  religious  influence  must  be  added 
to  this,  or  the  institution  will  be  nothing  more  than 
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a  whited  sepalchre,  fair  indeed  without,  but  full  of 
corruption  within.  It  is  the  settled  conviction  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  moral  and  religious 
culture  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  intellectual. 
The  heart,  as  well  as  the  head,  must  be  trained ; 
and  the  institution  cannot  long  enjoy  the  public 
favor  which  acts  upon  a  contrary  principle.  How 
has  the  West  Point  Academy  stood  in  this  respect  ? 
It  has  its  chaplain,  and  the  cadets  are  required  to 
attend  Divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  But  has 
the  influence  of  the  institution  been  in  favor  of  re- 
ligion 1  We  cannot  forget,  nor  would  we  do  injus- 
tice to  the  blessed  example  and  laborious  efforts  of 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,*  nor  would  we  omit  to  notice 
the  happy  influence  of  Dr.  Empie  and  Mr.  Picton. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  op- 
posed by  the  government  of  the  institution,  and 
the  argument  urged  that  West  Point  was  intended 
for  a  "  military  not  a  theological  school  1"  Is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  from  1838  to  1838  neither  chap- 
lain nor  professors  exercised  an  influence  in  favor 
of  religion  1  We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  a  most 
decided  change  for  the  better  is  apparent  in  these 
respects  under  the  ministry  of  the  present  chap^ 
lain.  But  religious  instruction  should  form  a  part 
of  the  regular  exercises  at  the  Academy.  The  Bi- 
ble and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  should  be  sys- 
tematically taught.  Its  excellent  scientific  library 
should  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  works  of 
Scott,  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Alleine  and  the  like,  that 
the  cadets  may  have  free  access  to  books  of  a  de- 
votional character.  The  soldier,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  needs  the  consolations  of  religion. 
His  profession  requires  him  to  expose  his  life  in 
times  of  danger,  and  its  forfeit  is  often  the  conse- 
quence. Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Academy  and 
for  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  partake  of  its 
privileges,  when  the  standard  of  the  cross  shall 
wave  over  every  head,  and  when  those  who  are 
preparing  thunders  for  the  uncertain  contests  of 
this  world,  shall  be  enrolled  under  the  banner  of 
Him,  who  has  promised  to  all  of  his  followers, 
victory^,  in  advance. 

A  single  further  observation,  and  we  are  done. 
We  have  oflen  thought  that  the  influence  of  the 
Academy  might  be  greatly  extended,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  its  enemies,  in  a  great  degree,  silenced, 
by  combining  a  class  of  pay  with  free  cadets. 
There  are  many  parents  who  would  prefer  the 
military  education  which  West  Point  affords,  and 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  Acade- 
my could  then  extend  its  privileges  to  all  classes  of 
our  citizens,  by  affording  a  gratuitous  education  to 
the  worthy  son  of  the  poor  man,  while  the  rich 
could  enjoy  all  of  its  advantages  by  defraying  the 
actual  expenses  of  their  sons.  The  condition  of 
the  gratuitous  education  should  be,  that  the  cadet 

*  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  tViat  from  10  to  12  cadets  of  those 
Tvhose  hearts  were  affected,  under  the  teaching  and  preach- 
ing of  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  have  entered  the  sacred  office. 


should  be  obligated  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years 
after  graduation,  while  it  might  be  left  optional 
with  the  pay  cadet  to  enter  the  army  or  not.  If 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  be  not  too 
old  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  its  little  narsliag 
in  our  own  state,  the  Virginia  Military  Institote,  a 
principle  which  has  been  most  succes^ully  adopted 
in  it,  might,  with  equal  benefit,  be  carried  out  by 
the  general  government.  With  all  of  its  defects, 
as  American  citizens  we  should  be  proud  that  we 
have  such  an  institution  as  that  at  West  Point,  and 
low  indeed  must  be  the  patriotism  of  that  indi- 
vidual who,  in  view  of  all  the  good  it  has  done, 
and  all  it  is  still  destined  to  do,  cannot  give  it  hii 
hearty  God-speed.  F.  H.  S.  .  4^ 


THE  DYING  FLOWER. 

from  the  oexxan  of  fr.  rvbcebit. 

Hope  yoo  yet  may  live  to  see 
The  kindly  spring  return  once  more ; 
Hope  remains  to  every  tree 
Which  the  autumn  blast  swept  o'er. 
Hope  sleeps  in  the  silent  strength 
Of  their  buds  the  winter  through, 
Spring  will  stir  their  sap  at  length 
And  their  green  leaves  spread  anew. 

'*  Ah  !  I  am  not  like  the  trees, 
Which  a  thousand  summers  stand  ; 
Which,  when  the  dream  of  winter  flees, 
In  spring's  poetry  expand. 
I'm  the  flower,  weak  and  low. 
Opened  by  the  kiss  of  May ; 
Once  enshrouded  in  the  snow 
I  am  traceless  gone  Tor  aye.** 

Be  the  flower  weak  and  low, 
Cheer  thyself  and  bear  thy  doom ; 
Kindly  nature  doth  bestow 
Future  seed  on  all  that  bloom. 
Let  the  storm  of  winter  then, 
Strew  thy  vital  du.st  around, 
Hundred  fold  thou  wilt  again 
Rise  in  beauty  from  the  ground. 

"Others,  which  resemble  me. 
May  bloom  again  when  I  am  lost ; 
Ever  green  will  Nature  be, 
Bat  each  pisnt  must  fall  to  dust. 
Let  them  be  what  i  have  been, 
I  myself  shall  be  no  more ; 
Now  alone  I  can  be  seen, 
Never  after,  ne'er  t>efore. 

"  When  that  sun,  which  flames  (broagh  me, 
Shall  one  day  wake  them  to  light, 
Can  this  soothe  my  misery, 
Which  condemns  me  then  to  night? 
See,  he  fondly  would  beguile 
E'en  now  the  future  bud  to  birth; 
Still  from  high,  why  doth  thy  smile 
Fall  on  me  with  scornful  mirth  t 

"  Trusting  to  these  smiles  so  bright, 
I  spread  my  bosom  to  thy  ray, 
Gazing  on  that  fatal  light. 
Till  it  stole  my  life  away. 
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Lest  thy  pity  should  disgrace 
What  of  life  remains  in  roe, 
Shrunk  within  myself,  my  face 
Will  I  tunii  and  hide  from  thee. 

'*  But  you  melt  the  rigid  ice 
Of  my  anger  into  tears, 
Take  my  life  and  let  me  rise, 
Glorious  God,  up  to  thy  spheres ! 
Yes,  you  even  sun  away 
Sorrow  from  my  fading  brow, 
For  all  I  ever  got  from  thee, 
Dying  will  I  thank  thee  now, 

**  All  the  breeses  of  the  skies, 
Which  have  fanned  my  summer  life, 
All  the  sports  of  butterflies, 
Hovering  round  in  wooing  strife) 
Eyes  my  beauty  would  revive. 
Hearts  my  fragrance  charmed  to  glee, 
Hues  and  odors  all  my  life~- 
Ay,  for  all  be  praise  to  thee ! 

'*As  an  ornament,  tho*  low, 
Was  it  given  me  to  shine, 
Like  a  star  on  Heaven's  brow, 
In  this  beauteous  world  of  thine. 
One  breath  I  have  yet  to  breathe, 
Let  that  breath  be  not  a  sigh,— 
One  look  on  this  earth  beneath, 
And  my  last  look  on  thy  sky. 

"  World's  heart  of  eternal  light, 

Let  me  perish  in. thy  blase. 

Be  thy  azure-lent  still  bright, 

Though  to  dust  my  robe  decays. 

Spring,  oh  spring,  I  bless  thy  light. 

Morning  breexe,  I  bless  thy  breath, 

Griefless  sink  I  now  to  night. 

Hopeless  e*er  to  rise  from  death.**  M. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

BT  WM.  XAZWBLL  WOOD,  X.  D.,  D.  S.  NAVY. 

Too  freqaently  is  the  remark  made  by  those  who 
ftre  disgusted  by  the  tarbulence  of  party  contests, 
and  the  energies  of  repablican  emotions,  that  a 
changed  form  of  government,  prodaetive  of  quiet 
and  repose,  would  be  desirable ;  and  the  attractive 
splendors  of  the  external  circumstances  of  aristo- 
cratic governments,  the  pomp,  elegance  and  pride 
of  life,  the  sublimity  of  caltivation  and  re6nement 
there  seen,  too  often  draw  sighs  for  the  equally 
diffused  plainness  of  our  own  country.  But  we 
think  a  contemplation  of  the  onder  acting  influen- 
ces, in  both  cases,  would  reconcile  oor  pride,  phi- 
laothrophy  and  patriotism,  not  only  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  institutions  of  our  country,  but  to 
legard  their  nttimate  extension  and  promulgation 
as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  moral  designs  of 
Providence. 

That  influence  which,  next  to  and  confederate 
with  Christianity,  has  done  most  for  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  contributed  most  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  family,  is  the  spirit  of  democ- 


racy. It  is  an  influence  springing  from  the  nature 
of  man,  and  both  blind  and  vain  is  any  contest  be* 
tween  the  narrow,  selfish  and  exclusive  institutions 
established  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  few,  and 
that  steadily  advancing  principle  which  is  a  law 
of  God,  and  which  has  for  its  ultimate  object,  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  human  race.  History  has 
done  much  to  conceal  the  influence  of  this  spirit, 
in  efiecting  the  improvements  in  man's  condition 
which  have  marked  advancing  ages ;  for,  in  re- 
cording the  deeds  of  prominent  individuals,  it  has, 
too  oflen,  forgotten  to  point  out  how  far  those  in- 
dividuals were  the  creatures  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  how  far  their  characters  were  mould- 
ed and  controlled  by  that  of  the  masses  whose 
movements  they  appeared  to  direct  or  lead.  Such 
individuals  are  but  the  points  upon  which  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  age  concentrates  itself,  and 
are  the  levers  through  which  the  moving  power 
acts.  Even  the  glorious  character  of  our  own 
Washington,  the  most  perfect  model  of  individual 
greatness  which  history  presents,  was  the  creation 
of  a  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been  diffusing  and 
extending  itself  among  the  people,  from  the  time 
when  the  refugees  from  political  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  first  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  our 
continent. 

What  have  individuals,  who  have  been  sustained 
by  all  the  institutions  of  despotism,  and  had  con- 
trol of  its  forces,  done  for  the  people  1  How  have 
they  directed  these  influences  otherwise  than  against 
the  interests  of  the  people,  save  when,  from  weak- 
ness or  danger  threatening  themselves,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  to  popular  privi- 
lege, for  the  aid  and  support  asked  of  the  mass. 
The  first  acknowledgment  of  popular  rights,  the 
charters  and  immunities  granted  to  ancient  cities, 
were  concessions  to  the  popular  power  concentra- 
ted in  those  cities.  Monarchs  and  aristocracies 
have  made  brilliant  contributions  to  national  glory, 
but  not  in  contests  to  establish  principles  I>eneficial 
to  the  people  at  large,  so  much  as  from  selfish  mo- 
tives, to  sustain  their  own  personal  interests  which 
they  have  regarded  as  those  of  their  nation. 

The  spirit  of  democracy,  which  lurked,  a  hidden 
spark,  among  the  people  in  their  darkest  days,  has 
won  every  human  right  from  despotism,  in  despite 
of  the  powers  of  despotism,  and  contrary  to  the 
habits,  thoughts  and  education  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Who,  then,  shall  calculate  its  influence, 
when  it  no  longer  lurks  a  hidden  spark,  but  from 
almost  an  entire  continent,  in  open  blaze,  sheds  its 
light  upon  the  world,  and  even  where  it  is  forbid- 
den to  manifest  itself,  burns  with  scarce  controlla- 
ble force  beneath  the  institutions  which  seek  to 
suppress  and  extinguish  it  ?  The  spirit  of  democ- 
racy has  never  receded ;  every  political  convul- 
sion, no  matter  what  the  result,  has  tended  to  the 
healthful  advancement  of  democratic  principles. 
Even  the  splendid  drama  of  Napoleon's  history 
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has  been  subordinate  to  this  end.  It  swept  from 
the  mind  of  Europe  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
legitimacy,  and  showed  that  the  people  could  erect 
from  themselves  a  throne,  mocking,  by  its  power 
and  splendor,  that  of  regal  descent,  and  the  changes 
which  have  followed  the  empire  have  been  marked 
by  an  increasing  perception  and  acknowledgment 
of  popular  rights. 

The  enemies  of  democracy  point  to  its  turbulent 
outbreaks,  as  evidence  of  its  unhappy  influences 
upon  domestic  existence,  and  stigmatize  democracy 
as  mobocracy.  We  are  far,  very  far,  from  advo- 
cating or  defending  any  violations  of  law  and  order, 
and  we  deny  that  such  violations  are  the  conse- 
quence of  democracy ;  but,  before  condemning  any 
organization  for  its  imperfections,  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  if  greater  imperfections  do  not  manifest 
themselves  in  opposing  organizations. 

The  outbreak  of  a  mob,  not  being  a  systematic 
violation  of  human  rights  and  justice,  to  which  ob- 
servation has  become  accustomed,  strikes  the  at- 
tention prominently  and  forcibly,  while  outrages 
upon  right  and  justice,  beyond  all  comparison  far 
more  extensive,  may  be  committed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  legalized  despotism,  without  attracting 
general  remark,  and  with  this  great  difl^erence ; 
the  injuries  of  a  mob  are,  in  time  and  place,  limited 
and  local,  those  of  a  despotism  wide  as  its  domain, 
and  ever  acting,  night  and  day.  What  injury  to 
life  and  property  can  be  committed  by  any  mob,  to 
be  measured  by  those  horrible  outrages  which  rob 
a  whole  people  of  their  sustenance,  and  drive  them 
to  vice,  jails,  and  alms  houses,  that  a  favored  few 
may  riot  in  splendid  pageantry,  and  laugh  in  luxury 
at  surrounding  misery  1  Again,  the  legal  outrages 
of  despotism  are,  in  most  cases,  the  deliberate 
result  of  studied  vice  and  selfishness  ;  the  irregu- 
lar outrages  of  a  mob  are  the  spontaneous  rush  of 
many  minds  to  one  point,  and  that  point  a  principle 
of  virtue.  No  matter  what  the  violation  of  law 
and  order,  no  matter  how  degraded  the  agents,  the 
purpose  of  a  mob  is  ever  to  vindicate  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  some  violation  of  law,  right,  or  virtue : 
the  motive  is  good,  is  proof  of  the  purity  and  dig- 
nity of  the  democratic  spirit,  though  the  mode  of 
its  exhibition  is  bad,  and  is  to  be  deplored.  Better, 
however,  that  this  spirit  in  its  exuberance  should 
occasionally  storm  the  law  under  virtuous  impulses, 
than  that  an  uniform  quiet  should  be  produced  by 
a  systematic  violation  of  virtue,  human  rights  and 
human  happiness.  The  recent  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  insult  offered  the  U.  S.  Minister  at  the 
university  of  Oxford,  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  under  the  control  of  cultivated  minds,  reli- 
gious principles,  and  national  courtesy,  finds  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  republican  mobs,  and 
shows  that  a  spirit  of  mobocracy  may  actuate  the 
most  refined  aristocracy,  and  is  not,  therefore,  the 
exclusive  reproach  of  a  democracy. 

The  enemies  of  democracy  also  contend  that  the 


necessarily  uneducated  condition  of  the  mass  is 
adverse  to  their  capability  for  self  government. 
Such  persons  have  looked  but  superficially  to  the 
influences  of  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Those  who 
live  under  its  institutions,  even  though  without  the 
acquirements  o{  letters,  are  not  uneducated.  From 
their  earliest  youth  they  are  thrown  into  unre- 
strained rivalry  and  collision  with  each  other,  which 
brings  into  play  all  their  resources  and  dereJopes 
their  faculties,  under  the  stimulus  that  success,  in 
any  pursuit,  depends  more  upon  individual  merit, 
than  upon  adventitious  circumstances.  Each  one 
feels  that  he  has  a  personal  interest  and  control  in 
the  policy  of  his  country ;  its  principles  are  dis- 
cussed before  him  and  by  him ;  they  are  submitted 
to  his  judgment  and  decision.  Hence  the  citizens 
of  a  republic,  however  illiterate,  coarse  and  unre- 
fined, are  educated  ;  have  their  faculties  under  con- 
tinual cultivation,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Increasing  time  will  proportionally  mark  the  ef- 
fects of  this  education,  as  our  national  character 
is  yet  forming  under  the  influence  of  oor  institu- 
tions. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  has,  likewise,  a  faro- 
rable  and  humanizing  effect  upon  the  manners  of 
those  within  its  influence.  The  manners  of  a  de- 
mocratic people  may  not  be  marked  by  the  con- 
ventional forms  and  ceremonies,  which  characte- 
rize a  courtly  or  aristocratic  society,  but  there  are 
principles  at  work  which  give  a  general  diffusion 
to  a  courtesy  springing  from  the  heart,  although  it 
may  be  sometimes  ungracefully  manifested.  Is  a 
country  where  people  are  divided,  by  political  in- 
stitutions, into  ranks  and  castes,  peculiarity  of 
manner  will  attach  to  those  divisions ;  and  those 
who  pride  themselves  upon  belonging  to  the  higher 
orders  will  naturally  seek  to  mock  their  position 
by  a  reserve  or  even  rudeness  toward  those  un- 
known to  them,  or  known  to  he  beneath  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  inferior  rank,  when 
with  admitted  superiors,  will  display  an  hamiliatiog 
subserviency,  for  which  they  will  endeavor  to  com- 
pensate themselves,  when  their  true  position  is 
unknown,  by  vulgar  imitations  of  the  arrogance  of 
their  superiors,  and  hence,  in  the  promiscooos  in- 
tercourse of  society,  manner  will  be  marked  by  the 
polished  assumption  and  arrogance  of  pride,  or  its 
coarse  and  vulgar  imitations.  But  in  a  country 
of  political  equality,  the  highest  social  rank  is  that 
of  gentleman,  and  Ibis  being  defined  by  no  station 
or  pursuit,  all  feel  that  they  have  a  daim  to  itt^ 
will,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, cultivate  corresponding  maosers,  Di- 
king affability  and  courtesy  general,  as  has  be« 
testified  to  by  foreign  writers  upon  oor  country. 

The  literature  of  our  country  will  take  its  tone 
and  character  from  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and 
will  again  have  a  reflected  and  stimnlatiDg  inA^ 
ence  upon  that  spirit.  The  influence  of  hereditny 
usages  and  authority,— ^f  superior  and  txltof* 
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classes,  is  to  give  weight  to  dogmas  and  doctrines ; 
to  make  the  precepts  of  individuals  and  the  dicta 
of  schools  superior  to  the  principles  of  truth  ;  and 
ic  is  only  by  such  influence  that  these  usages,  au- 
thority and  exclusive  classes  can  maintain  their 
position,  and  hence  it  is  inculcated  as  a  greater 
merit  to  adhere  to  long  established  and  prescribed 
views,  than  to  be  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  showing 
forth  their  weakness  or  error.  The  continuance 
of  despotic  governments  and  governmental  reli- 
gions depends  upon  the  suppression  of  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  investigation.  The  influence  of 
democracy,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  send  forth  all 
minds  boldly  in  search  of  those  truths  and  facts 
which  contribute  most  to  the  general  good  and  hap- 
piness. So  untrammelled  are  men^s  minds,  that 
many  strange  and  novel  ideas,  theories  and  plans 
may  be  presented,  as  is  seen  in  the  sphere  of  me- 
chanical invention,  but  none  will  become  perma- 
nent bat  such  as  stand  the  test  of  the  general 
welfare. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
will  notice  another  charge  often  brought  against 
the  practicability  of  democratic  governments ;  the 
want  of  permanency  and  stability  in   their  mea- 
sures.    We  think,  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
democracy;  its  being  a  law  of  God,  established 
among  men ;  and  the  same  in  all  ages ;  having  at 
all  times  the  same  ultimate  object  in  view ;  and 
that  object  the  universal  good  of  the  human  race, 
that  its  measures  are  those  alone  which  wilt  be 
permanent  and  stable.     True,  measures  and  policy 
must   be   experimental   and   varying   until    those 
which  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  democracy  are  discovered,  and  none  can  exist 
but  those  which  have  this  accordance.     Measures, 
which  are  now  the  settled  and  permanent  policy 
of  oar  coantry,  have  had  to  struggle  into  existence 
through  the  discord  of  opposing  influences ;  and 
measures,  which  are  now  subjects  of  doubt,  con- 
test and  opposition,  will  eventually  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  true  fruit  of  democratic .  principles 
and  claim  a  general  reception. .   The  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy is  ever  onward,  it  cannot  recede,  and  none 
can  see  its  limits  or  its  end.     The  influences,  at 
which  we  have  glanced,  are  constantly  acting  and 
re-acting  upon  each  other,  imparting  new  impulses, 
and  giving  and  receiving  new  strength.     Every 
elevation  and  every  dignity,  won  for  the  mass,  gives 
it  a  claim  to  higher  elevation  and  higher  dignity. 
Already  is  conceded  to  the  people  a  respect  and  a 
position  which,  in  former  days,  would  not  have 
been  conceded  to  many  of  the  influential  and  ex- 
elusive  classes.    As  the  advance  of  democracy 
tends  to  the  general  welfare  of  man,  and  as  this 
welfare  is  founded  in  virtue  alone,  no  human  power 
eao  rise  superior  to  it,  and  it  must  finally  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  laws  and  usages  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  virtue. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  has  a  fitting  temple  in 


the  architecture  of  our  country ;  and  while  con- 
templating our  mountain  ranges,  vast  rivers  with 
their  teeming  vallies ;  our  ocean  lakes,  broad  and 
fertile  prairies,  or  listening  to  the  thunders  of 
Niagara's  flood,  may  every  member  of  the  repub- 
lic be  urged  to  make  our  country^s  noble  architec- 
ture the  type  of  its  future  moral  and  political 
destiny. 


THE  ICELAND  LETTER. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THB  GERMAN. 

Frau  Stoben  possessed  the  handsomest  estate 
in  the  whole  country.  She  was  fond  of  retire- 
ment, but  for  a  whole  month,  had  her  castle  now 
been  the  rendezvous  of  the  gay  world.  A  high 
festival  was  being  held  therein,  and  Frau  Stoben 
appeared  in  the  joyous  tumult  to  grow  young  again. 
But  it  was  neither  the  feast,  the  garlands,  nor  the 
dance,  that  refreshed  her  heart  and  spirit ;  these 
were  always  within  her  reach,  for,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  she  was  the  richest  person  in  the 
whole  place. 

She  was  more  than  rich,  she  was  a  tender  and 
a  happy  mother.  Her  son,  Theodore,  had  just 
come  home  from  his  travels ;  for  three  long  years 
had  he  been  absent,  and  she  had  begun  to  fear  that 
his  love  of  roaming  would  prevent  his  ever  return- 
ing to  her  again ;  for  no  other  desire  appeared  to 
possess  him  but  that  of  visiting  strange  and  distant 
lands.  She  therefore  exhausted  her  invention  for 
means  to  inspire  him  with  love  for  his  ancestral 
abode,  and  left  nothing  untried  which  she  thought 
would  bind  him  to  his  home. 

But  the  noisy  festivities,  the  glittering  assem- 
bly attracted  him  not ;  he  was  enchained  by  that 
gentle  and  devoted  mother-heart,  for  such  a  heart 
he  had  never  found  in  any  zone,  among  dark  men 
or  white,  olive,  or  copper  colored. 

'*Oh,  mother!  dear  mother,  I  am  so  happy 
here,"  cried  he,  as  he  ardently  kissed  the  precious 
hand  which  caressed  him ;  ''  who  could  wish  for 
mOre  than  a  love  so  pure,  so  sincere,  so  ardent  1 
Never  will  I  leave  you  again." 

This  was  repeated  many  times,  yet  did  his  mo- 
ther doubt,  and  thought  to  herself,  '*  ah !  this  is  but 
the  charm  of  novelty ;  when  that  wears  off  he 
'will  again  wish  to  roam ;"  and  all  her  observations, 
only  served  to  confirm  her  suspicions.  How  could 
she  otherwise  account  for  his  fixed  and  earnest 
attention,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  fo- 
reign lands  %  How  otherwise  explain  the  fact,  that 
from  the  whole  library  of  Herr  Habbakuk,  (the 
pastor  of  the  neighboring  village,)  he  would  select 
only  the  travels  and  leave  the  rest  unread,  although 
comprising  the  most  moral  and  entertaining  works 
of  the  new  and  the  eld  world. 
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Therese,  (her  daughter  and  wife  of  the  Lan- 
drath  Kulm,)  had  also  been  with  her  some  weeks. 
Her  husband  and  herself  had  come  the  distance  of 
fifleen  miles  to  partake  in  the  general  hilarity ;  and 
both  endeavored  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
anxious  parent. 

"  Let  Theodore  marry,"  said  the  Land  rath,  "  and 
then  he  will  certainly  remain  with  you ;  nothing 
fetters  one  more  effectually  to  home  and  fatherland, 
than  a  happy  marriage." 

•*  If,"  remarked  Therese,  "  he  has  not  fallen  in 
love  with  some  fair  Laplander,  he  will  not  fail  to 
settle  here." 

"  But  think,  my  child,"  said  Frau  Stoben,  "  he 
has  for  the  last  month  seen  all  the  maidens  in  our 
vicinity,  far  and  near,  and  they  all  pass  before  him 
like  so  many  paper  dolls.  He  is  meanwhile  very 
melancholy,  and  if  you  would  have  him  converse 
at  all,  you  must  talk  to  him  of  Norway,  or  some 
far  distant  region." 

''  Melancholy  is  he  1"  asked  Therese,  "  do  you 
know  whether  the  Lapland  girls  are  pretty  or  not  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  her  iiusband,  "  remarka- 
bly so  for  people  who  love  to  drink  train  oil." 

Frau  Stoben  pondered  over  these  suspicious 
words  of  her  son-in-law,  and  sought  in  vain  for  a 
clue  to  unravel  this  entangled  skein. 

"  What  sort  of  people  are  they  who  are  fond  of 
drinking  train  oill"  asked  she.  "  You  must  toke 
me  for  an  ignorant  old  woman,  thus  to  mock  me, 
my  son." 

"They  are  Laplanders,  mother,"  replied  the 
Landrath,  as  be  laughingly  threw  back  his  head. 

"  Are  there  none  but  Laplanders  who  are  fond 
of  that  delightful  beverage  ?"  inquired  Therese. 

The  Landrath  again  laughed  :  but  the  Frau  Sto- 
ben retired  to  her  chamber  sadly  disquieted,  and 
summoned  to  her  presence  the  faithful  Amos,  who 
had  been  the  trusty  servant  and  travelling  compa- 
nion of  her  son. 

"  Amos,"  said  she,  as  she  laid  her  hand  familiarly 
on  his  shoulder,  "  thou  knowest  thy  master  well ; — 
thou  knowest  him  better  than  I  do ;  thou  hast  seen 
him  daily  for  several  years,  while  he  has  been  ab- 
sent from  me." 

**  Seen  and  conversed  !"  answered  Amos. 

"  Thou  wast  with  him  in  Lapland  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  Heaven !  and  a  sorry  life  it  was ;  I 
sometimes  thought  we  had  reached  the  lower  re- 
gions." 

"  And  what  thought  thy  master  V 

"  He  could  scarcely  be  moved  from  the  place ; 
he  would  creep  into  their  huts,  iu  comparison  to 
which,  our  hog-styes  are  lordly  castles,  and  at 
other  times  guided  the  sleigh,  in  which  I  frequently 
lay  like  a  log  and  half  frozen  besides." 

"  And  tell  me,  are  the  Lapland  maidens  band- 
some." 

*'  I  cannot  praise  their  beauty  much." 


*'  Does  your  master  love  train-oil !" 

"  How  do  you  mean  madame  V 

"  Docs  he  drink  it  1" 

**  Eh !  Heaven  forbid !  not  a  drop  ever  went 
over  his  lips,  or  mine." 

"Are  you  in  earnest^" 

"  If  you  would  prove  it,  madame,  place  the  oil 
flask  before  him." 

"  But  when  he  turned  his  foot-steps  home,  did 
you  observe  no  discontent,  no  disquiet  in  him?  Was 
he  entirely  satisfied  1  As  he  neared  his  fatheiiud 
did  not  his  heart  sometimes  wander  to  the  strange 
countries  be  had  left !" 

"You  have  guessed  rightly,  Madame  Stoben; 
he  was  very  often  sorrowful,  and,  at  such  times, 
nothing  appeared  to  give  him  pleasure.  He  re- 
gretted, too,  not  having  visited  Iceland,  or  Green- 
land, but  Iceland  seemed  to  run  roost  in  his  head. 
There  was  a  certain  lady  there  who  had  somehow 
warmed  his  heart." 

"  Who  was  it  ?" 

"  I  only  know  her  name  was  Ottilia." 

"  Was  she  handsome  ?  Does  he  still  tk^  for 
Iceland  1" 

"  Only  yesterday,  madam, — *  worthy  sir,'  obaerT- 
ed  I,  *  is  not  everything  about  us  here,  much  bet- 
ter than  in  Iceland  ?  if  the  lords  of  that  Island 
would  crown  me  emperor,  I  would  make  them  a 
low  bow — and  run  away.'  Upon  this  my  master 
grumbled  very  discontentedly  and  said,  *  I  shall, 
during  my  whole  life,  regret  being  so  near  and  not 
visiting  it.' " 

"  Thou  shouldst  not  remind  him  of  Iceland." 

"  Eh  !  if  Ottilia  does  not  remind  him  of  it,  I,  for 
my  part,  shall  be  particularly  careful  not  to  do  so.^^ 

"  Is  she  married  or  single  1" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  he  occasionally  receives 
letters  from  her,  and  she  must,  sometimes,  write 
very  sorrowfully  to  him.  I  cannot  read,  hot  I  know 
her  writing,  envelope  and  seal,  for  upon  tbe  last 
there  is  an  altar,  with  a  flame,  such  as  yoa  see  in 
the  Bible,  where  Abraham  is  offering  up  Isaac ; 
and  when  my  master  receives  one  of  these  letteiSf 
his  whole  countenance  glows  with  joy,  and  tbe 
bright  tears  come  into  his  eyes ;  had  I  learned  to 
read  or  write  I  should  certainly  obtain  letters  iiom 
Iceland." 

"  Does  my  son  still  receive  letters  from  there  T 

"Aye!  Blessed  Heaven !  ceruioly.  Ooecaat 
only  last  Sunday,  and  he  was  so  happy  the  whole 
day,  you  would  huve  supposed  the  shoemaker  bad 
put  wings  to  the  soles  of  his  shoes ;  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  tread  the  earth.  Ah,  my  dear  ladji 
Iceland  must  be  a  noble  place,  at  least  to  jodge 
from  the  letters.  Could  I  but  read,  I  would  re- 
ceive such  or  none  at  all ;  and  one  can  get  then 
here  so  cheap  too ;  in  Kaarlstrong  I  had  to  pay  tf 
many  guilders,  as  I  have  to  ^ye  kreotaers  beie. 
The  post  is  much  better  arranged  in  this  place, 
than  in  Norway,  or  Lapland. 
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Fna  Stoben  dismissed  the  chattering  Amos,  but 
her  sodI  was  deeply  troabled.  She  had  heard  only 
too  mach :  the  letters  from  Iceland  destroyed  her 
peace. 

Therese  first  drew  from  her  mother  the  secret 
of  the  Iceland  correspondent,  then  determined  to 
aolve  the  mystery ;  and  intent  on  this  purpose,  one 
morning  entered  her  brothers  apartment,  and  as 
Theodore  sprang  to  meet  her,  she  threw  her  arms 
aroond  his  neck,  while  she  said,  in  a  caressing 
tone,  "yon  will  remain  with  as,  will  you  not  ?  are 
yoa  not  free  to  do  so  1  Does  any  magnet  draw  you 
hence  ?" 

Theodore  colored,  but  Therese  still  held  him 
£»t  in  her  arms,  and  fixed  her  eyes  search ingly 
upon  his  face,  till  he  looked  down  and  smiled ; 
"Thou  hast  answered,"  continued  she. 

"  How  ?  I  understand  you  not !" 

**  Then  I  am  cleverer  than  you.  Thou  lovest ; 
I  know  it." 

^  Tou  are  mocking  me  Therese." 

'^  No,  indeed !  hot  why  bringest  thou  not  thy 
lady  love  with  thee  1" 

"  Who  t" 

"The  fair  letter- writer  in — where  is  the  place  1 
Iceland,  I  think ;  confide  in  me,  Theodore,  I  am 
a  woman ;  I  too  have  loved,  but  have  not  certainly, 
from  that  cause,  been  forced  to  travel  in  Lapland." 

Theodore  gazed  upon  his  sister  with  astonish- 
ment, but  she  went  on.  *'  Now,  dear  Theodore, 
discard  this  mystery,  our  mother,  all  of  us  wish  to 
see  you  happy.  Thou  lovest — well — make  the 
maiden  thy  wife  ;  only  give  up  this  unhappy  desire 
of  going  to  Iceland.  Our  mother  would  die  of 
grief,  and  I  should  not  survive  her  loss.  Theo- 
dore thou  wast  ever  a  good  son,  a  good  brother, 
wilt  thou  be  so  no  longer  1  tell  me,  thou  art  in 
love ;  is  it  not  so  1" 

"  I  know  not." 

"That  is  indeed  amusing,  our  young  man  knows 
not  whether  he  loves  or  not !  I  can  tell  better — if 
I  were  to  present  you  a  letter,  sealed  with  a  flaming 
altar,  would  you  not  at  least  blush  1" 

He  did  so  as  she  spoke,  and  she  kissed  his  glow- 
ing cheek  and  laughed. 

"  Ah,  Therese !  it  is  nothing  after  all,  but  folly." 

"  What  is  I" 

"  This  love  afiair  of  which  thou  speakest." 

'*  Oh  you  lords  of  creation,  of  what  follies  are 
yoo  not  guilty,  when  once  we  poor  women  bewitch 
you." 

"  You  will  not  laugh  at  me,  Therese,  if  I  tell 
you." 

"  No !  I  will  pity  you." 

"  Then  yoa  shall  know  all ;  but  you  will  laugh ; 
I  myself  feel  that  the  whole  affair  is  preposterous, 
romantic,  foolish." 

"  You  are  too  reasonable  for  a  lover ;  a  love 
that  baa  nothing  in  it  prepoaterous,  romaatioi  or 


foolish,  is  no  longer  love.     *'  But  on  with  your 
story;  was  not  my  own  wooing  like  a  fairy  tale." 

"  I  will  tell  thee  all,  and  thou  shalt  advise  me ; 
perhaps  thou  knowest  the  maiden." 

''  Then  she  cannot  belong  to  Iceland." 

**|No,  Therese,  to  the  city  of  Grauenburg." 

"  Where  is  that  1  not  certainly  in  Norway." 

'*  Thirty  hours  ride  from  here, — fifteen  from  the 
metropolis." 

"  And  where  have  yon  met  her!" 

"  No  where." 

"No  where !  So  then,  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  her  I" 

*•  Yes,  perfectly — she  is  an  angel !" 

"  Now  I  comprehend  you  ;  I  hope  she  has  not 
wings ;  and  I  presume  she  still  inhabits  this  earthly 
vale  of  woe." 

"  She  resides  in  Grauenburg.  It  is  her  heart, 
her  mind,  that  has  fascinated  me,  for  she  is  neither 
fair  nor  wealthy." 

"  Not  fair !  Oh  that  is  nothing ;  you  say  you 
have  never  met,  and  if  thy  Dunna  is  merely  an 
ideal  being,  it  remains  with  your  fancy  to  make  her 
fair  or  otherwise." 

"  She  is  pale  and  marked  with  the  small  pox." 

"  In  Heaven*s  name !  how  do  you  know  ?  you 
have  never  seen  her." 

"  Never ;  but  this  is  her  likeness,"  and  Theo- 
dore drew  from  his  bosom  an  ivory  minature. 

Therese  looked  at  it  a  long  time ;  her  brother 
had  truly  spoken. 

"  There  are  a  variety  of  tastes,"  said  she  at  last, 
"  and  some  of  them  are,  indeed,  surprising,  dear 
brother  ;  thy  saint  is  certainly  no  beauty,  but  there 
is  a  look  of  amiability,  which  is  rather  attractive  ; 
and  that,  no  doubt,  is  what  you  love  in  this  picture." 

'*  No !  no  !  I  do  not  love  any  thing  in  this  pic- 
ture ;  but  sit  down  on  this  sofa ;  it  is  yet  early, 
and  we  can  converse  without  interruption.  Yoa 
will  be  secret." 

"As  a  fish." 

Therese  seated  herself,  and  Theodore  began. 

"  When  our  father  died,  now  nearly  four  years 
since,  thou  knowest  that,  for  the  consolation  of  my 
mother,  as  well  as  ourselves,  I  composed  a  monody 
to  his  memory,  and  the  music  thereto.  They  were 
printed,  and  six  months  subsequently,  I  received  a 
letter  which  came  from  a  lady,  signing  herself 
Ottilia  Wangen  ;  but  you  must  hear  the  letter,  that 
you  may  not  falsely  judge  the  maiden,  and,  saying 
this,  Theodore  drew  from  his  desk  the  following 
epistle." 

"  Sir :  It  is,  perhaps*  most  unbecoming  in  me 
thus  to  address  you ;  but  pardon  a  maiden  who,  in 
the  overflow  of  her  gratitude,  forgets,  for  once, 
what  is  due  to  propriety.  You  have  saved  ray  life  ; 
I  have  lost  my  adored  father !  I  loved  him  too  well ; 
I  became  ill,  my  mind  became  deranged,  and  the 
physicians  feared  that  my  distraction  would  remain 
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incurable.  My  soul  dwelt  in  drearaa,  and  I  wan- 
dered through  a  chaotic  world,  seeking  the  clear 
morning  light,  which  I  never  could  reach.  Much 
did  I  suffer.  The  realities  that  surrounded  me  I 
knew  not,  and  the  forms  which  I  thought  encom- 
passed me,  glided  about  like  spirits',  and  fettered 
and  hindered  me  from  reaching  the  holy  light,  the 
light  of  a  better  world.  Once,  in  my  deep  sor- 
row, I  heard  music ;  I  will  only  tell  you  it  was  the 
requiem  you  composed;  Ah!  you,  too,  have  lost 
a  father ;  you  too  have  suffered  like  myself.  The 
music,  which  I  believed  came  from  heaven,  en- 
tirely subdued  me,  I  dissolved  in  tears,  and  as  they 
fell,  the  deep  anguish  of  my  frozen  heart,  thawed 
beneath  their  genial  influence,  the  winter  world  of 
my  dream  vanished,  all  became  bright,  and  the 
morning  red  beamed  nearer  to  me ;  the  wandering 
spirit  shapes  transformed  themselves  into  my  weep- 
ing relatives ;  fever  ensued,  but,  through  the  usual 
remedies,  I  was  easily  cured. 

"  But  you,  sir !  you  have  saved  me ;  your  filial 
offering  to  the  dead,  recalled  my  soul  from  the  dark 
midnight  of  mute,  overwhelming,  despairing  mad- 
ness. Oflen  since  then,  have  I  relapsed  into  deep 
sorrow,  but  even  in  my  grief,  I  am  happy.  I  live 
in  your  music,  amid  your  reflections ;  perhaps  it  is 
only  a  new  mania.  Be  it  so,  my  father  deserved 
it  sJl ;  ah !  that  my  ashes  were  laid  with  his.  These 
are  the  first  lines  I  have  written  for  one  year ;  I 
made  a  vow,  and  now  I  have  fulfilled  it.  I  thank — 
only  forgive  me. 

Ottilia  Wanoen." 

"  This  is  not  so  bad,"  said  Therese  smiling, 
*'  we  women  might  possibly  weep  over  such  a  let- 
ter as  this,  but  you,  with  your  stern  souls,  are  more 
philosophical." 

"  One  courtesy  brought  on  another ;  could  I  be 
silent  to  the^  address  of  so  loving,  so  sensitive  a 
creature  ?  I  answered  her  letter,  T  mourned  with 
her,  I  consoled  her  and  myself.  This  drew  a  short 
answer  from  her ;  I  wrote  again,  and  we  became 
engaged  in  so  many  questions  and  answers,  that 
there  appeared  no  end  to  our  correspondence.  Un- 
consciously we  won  each  others  love,  each  new 
letter  was  a  new  step  to  confidence ;  our  spirits 
harmonized,  and  formed  an  union  which  differed 
wholly  from  all  the  common  connections  of  life. 
For  us  was  no  worldiiness,  no  selfishness,  no  pas- 
sion. If  the  dwellers  in  heaven  loved,  and  told 
their  love ;  their  feelings  and  affections  could  not 
be  purer  than  were  our  own.  It  is  true,  this  spi- 
ritual communion,  this  pure  love  of  soul,  differs 
wholly  from  that  which  the  world  calls  friendship, 
love,  intimacy ;  it  is  something  unknown,  differ- 
ent,— ^perhaps,  as  thou  sayest,  romantic ;  be  it  so, 
a  name  neither  elevates  nor  degrades  it ;  each  feels 
it  in  his  own  way,  and  calls  it  after  his  own  sertsa- 
tions.  Oh !  Therese,  this  unknown  Ottilia  has 
taken  from  me  all  inclination  for,  all  susceptibility 
to  the  charms  of  those  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 


ed. I  have  known  many  maidens,  but  none  who, 
for  an  instant,  could  make  me  forget  my  charmiog 
invisible.  What  did  I  find  among  them  alii  Beings 
more  bone  and  flesh  than  spirit ;  beings,  the  love 
of  whom  but  fires  the  iancy  and  consumes  the 
heart  even  when  the  torch  of  Hymen  is  but  newly 
lighted.  Beings  who,  after  the  first  novelty  of 
love  has  passed, -dream  only  of  coquetry,  and  think 
of  the  equipage  and  fortune  of  man,  more  than  of 
his  heart." 

"  And  who  are  not  one  jot  better,  or  worse,  thin 
man,'^  interrupted  the  Landrathine ;  '*  I  most  mere- 
ly, in  passing,  remark  to  you,  Theodore,  that  yon 
are  very  rude,  snd  remind  you  that  you  must  not 
forget,  while  seated  by  your  sister,  that  sht  is  a 
woman ;  but  I  will  allow  you  to  proceed." 

"  I  said  but  the  truth." 

'*  And  I  too,  dear  brother ;  thou  lovest  the  image 
thy  fancy  has  created,  and  no  spirit ;  thou  ravest, 
and  in  so  doing,  form  no  eiception  to  the  legion  of 
lovers,  who,  year  after  year,  and  under  every  silfcr 
moon,  rave  of  a  new  object.  Believe  me,  Theo- 
dore, thou  art  no  angel,  as  little  is  thy  sainted  Ot- 
tilia one;  mankind  has  been  the  same  from  all 
eternity, — following  the  same  round  which  power- 
ful nature  compels  them.  What  you  imagine,  have 
many  others  also  fancied,  and  each  believed  him- 
self a  remarkable  being,  who  alone  made  the  grand 
exception  to  all  others  of  his  kind.  We  are  aU 
wrong,  only  each  one  errs  with  regard  to  the  other; 
but  you  understand  not  what  I  pjeach,  Mr.  Phi- 
losopher, and  to  do  so,  you  must  become  a  married 
man." 

**  And  you,  in  your  turn,  do  not  comprehend  me. 
Think  what  yon  will,  I  know  Ottilia;  you  shall 
read  her  letters,  and  then  you  will  change  yAor 
opinion.  Do  you  think  I  should  love  Ottilia  less, 
if  she  were  married  ?  Do  you  think  my  affeetioa 
for  her  would  be  diminished,  if  I  this  day  stood 
before  the  altar  with  another  V 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  both  enthusiasts,  and  en- 
thusiasm is  a  fire  that  must  consume  itself;  raia 
but  refreshes,  the  wind  but  increases  its  flames. 
And  neither  of  you  has  ever  fi^lt  any  wish  to  see 
the  other?" 

"  I,  you  know,  travelled  to  the  north  of  Enrope, 
but  we  remained  correspondents,  and  were  always 
sincerest  friends.  Here  is  the  copy  of  my  letter, 
wherein  I  informed  her  of  my  departure,  hot  it  is 
too  long ;  I  will  read  only  the  roost  important  ptrt, 
that  you  may  become,  in  some  measure,  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  our  friendship. 

— '*  But  though  I  take  a  long  and  distant  jonmey* 
loved  Ottilia,  still  I  part  not  from  thee.  How  part 
from  that  from  which  I  cannot  be  separated  1  if 
thirty  or  a  thousand  hours,  if  a  brook,  or  as  ocean 
separate  our  persons,  our  souls  still  remain  uni- 
ted. Distance  can  but  delay  the  exchange  of  our 
feelings,  we  lose  something,  but  not  all ;  we  are  at 
least  certain  that  our  sptrita  aie  together,  sod  irt 
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08  DOW,  in  the  moat  eolemo  manner  in  which  the 
lifelees  lines  of  a  letter  can  convey  it,  whisper  to 
each  other, '  I  love  thee  now  and  forever !'  Yes, 
Otillia,  thoa  incomparable  maiden,  1  lore  thee! 
Ah !  permit  me  when  I  address  thee,  to  use  the 
simple  familiar  '  thou ;'  I  am  mistaken  indeed  if  I 
h^ve  not  raised  the  veil,  which,  concealed  the  whole 
soul  of  Ottilia.  I  love  only  thee,  think  only  of 
thee ;  the  farther  I  remove,  the  more  strongly  am 
I  bound  to  thee; — yes,  Ottilia,  be  whom  thoa 
mayest,  remain  only  what  thou  appearest  to  be. 
A  prophetic  spirit  whispers  me,  that  we  shall  meet, 
that  I  shall  see  thee,  that  we  shall  see  each  other ; 
Ob,  beloved  Ottilia !  I  tremble  for  that  moment,  I 
almost  wish  that  it  may  never  arrive.  Ottilia,  we 
are  homan,  we  are  now  happy  in  each  other,  but 
woe !  if,  when  we  meet,  we  should  not  please ;  if 
we  have  involuntarily  created  an  image  in  our 
thooghts,  and  find  in  each  other  something  which 
oar  imaginations  had  not  taught  us  to  expect,  shall 
we  not  then  be  the  destroyers  of  our  own  happinesst 
*' We  love  each  other,  we  are  united  as  brother 
and  sister,  the  seeret  of  our  sympathy  \b  known  t9 
OS,  oar  hearts  are  exhibited,  without  veil  or  con- 
cealment ;  think  then,  Ottillia,  of  our  personal  meet- 
iog  for  the  first  time — how  then  ?  We  have  never 
seen  each  other  before,  and  we  suddenly  become 
strangers ;  I  should  not  venture  to  approach  the 
unknown  form,  which  contains  the  fair  soul  which 
I  love,  and  which  loves  me ;  the  familiar  '  thou*, 
which  we  use  with  the  pen,  would  die  unuttered 

00  our  lips,  and  we  should  find  meeting  hand  to 
hand,  far  difierent  from  meeting  soul  to  soul. 

"  Ottilia,  were  we  personally  to  see  each  other, 
it  would  be  with  us,  as  with  two  lovers,  whose 
spirits  meet  in  another  world,  under  another  form ; 
we  should  see  each  other  and  still  be  strangers; 

1  should  ask  if  thine  were  the  mouth  from  whioh 
spake  the  spirit  I  had  loved  ?  and  would  you  recog- 
nize in  me  the  being  I  had  before  appeared  to  you  ? 

"Certainly  our  destiny,  Ottilia,  is  a  singular 
one ;  we,  full  of  tenderness  and  truth,  shun,  with 
terror,  the  moment  which  all  others  anticipate 
with  intense  eagerness.  We  are  spirits  brought 
into  contact,  and  who  tremble  for  the  body,  that  con- 
tains them ;  farewell  Ottilia,  if  I  dwell  on  this  theme 
I  shall  grow  melancholy.^' 

Theodore  ceased,  and  Therese  laughed  as  she 
said,  '*  your  spiritual  love  is  a  very  charming  piece 
of  nonsense ;  but  iiow  did  the  spirit,  Ottilia,  bear 
thy  absence ;  did  it  not  become  a  little  vexed  V 

"  I  shall  have  to  read  you  the  whole  of  our  vo- 
luminous correspondence  ;  but  now  sister,  our  time 
is  too  short ;  I  will  say  but  one  word,  and  then  I 
will  go  hence  to  Graoenburg ;  I  will  see  Ottilia, 
she  does  |not  know  that  I  have  returned,  nor  do  I 
intend  that  she  shall,  but  she  shall  see  without 
knowing  me,  for  I  will  assume  a  false  name.  Her 
letters, though  directed  to  Copenhagen,  went  always 
first  to  L.,  where  dwells  my  friend  MtUler,  who ' 


forwarded  them  to  me,  wherever  I  might  be,  and 
be  always  sent  her  mine  which  were  invariably 
dated  from  the  same  place." 

*^  I  perceive  that  your  innocent  spirits  appear 
pretty  well  versed  in  manoeuvering,  but  sir,  you 
have  not  advanced  quite  so  far  as  you  suppose. 
You  have  called  on  me  as  adviser  in  your  spiritual 
adventure,  and  I  have  therefore  an  inclination  to 
be  heard,  and  thou  shalt  take  no  step  without  my 
knowledge  and  approval.  Thou  art  in  my  power ; 
thou  hast  given  me  the  address  of  thy  unknown 
one ;  I  haye  a  messenger,  and  can  write." 

"  Wilt  thou  betray  me  I" 

"  Thou  hast  met,  Theodore,  the  fate  of  all  great 
personages.  Thou  must  either  be  advised,  or  be- 
trayed ;  in  the  former  case  I  will  stand  faithfully 
by  you,  but  proceed  cautiously,  in  order  to  go  se- 
curely. The  happiness  of  thy  life  hangs  upon 
what  thou  wooldst  do  precipitately.  Thou  lovest 
no  maiden,  only  the  created  image  of  thy  phan- 
tasy. Thy  lordly  highness  knows  not  woman ;  our 
hearts  must  l>ave  something  to  engage  them,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  thine  ethereal  Ottilia  is  a 
very  difierent  person  in  her  home,  from  what  she 
is  in  her  letters,  which  are  easily  written,  and  as 
easily  defaced.  This  heavenly  spirit,  which  has 
inspired  you  with  such  divine  enthusiasm,  eats  and 
drinks  like  every  other  human  being,  aye,  and 
thinks  too  of  marriage,  her  mirror  and  the  altar." 

'^  In  Heaven's  name  !  Therese,  I  beseeoh  you, 
you  will  drive  me  away." 

«  But  believest  thou  truly,  that  the  good  Ottilia 
is  composed  entirely  of  air  and  light  ?  My  heavens! 
why  should  not  a  maiden  think  of  marriage  ?  it  is 
so  natural :  but  we  will  not  quarrel,  I  am  out  of  all 
reason  curious  to  hear,  how  Ottilia  received  the 
news  of  your  departure,  let  me  at  least  hear  what 
she  says  on  that  point." 

Theodore  obediently  opened  his  port- folio,  but 
with  a  gloomy  countenance,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  You  depart  on  your  journey,  and  expect  to  be 
absent  for  two  or  three  years ;  my  beloved  friend, 
how  much  will  our  correspondence  be  increased. 
I  do  not  permit  myself  to  question  your  proceed- 
ings, but  if  I  dared — I  would  not  have  it  thus — my 
heart  is  used  to  deprivations.  Ah,  dear  friend, 
would  I  were  severed  from  all — would  I  were  with 
my  father !  1  am  a  poor  creature,  yet  still  possess 
too  much;  I  would  loosen  all  my  worldly  ties,  I  have 
no  longer  the  wish  to  win  love,  for  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  lose  it.  Go,  and  be  happy,— you  will 
be  so :  ah  !  my  friend,  you  were  an  angel  who  de- 
livered me  from  darkness ;  you  have  finished  your 
good  works,  your  letters  abound  in  consolation  and 
instruction  ;  you  remain  the  same  to  me,  that  you 
appeared  even  in  my  terrible  madness ;  my  har- 
rassed  spirit,  with  a  sisterly  tenderness,  inclines 
itself  to  yours.  .What  difi*erence  can  it  make 
where  you  abide  1  Write  to  me  distant  or  near,  I 
shall  know  then  that  you  do  not  forget  me,  know 
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that,  even  in  your  hoar  of  death,  yon  will  love  me, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  Uvea,  that  could  cause 
me  to  become  indifferent  towards  you.  If  we  do 
or  do  not  see  each  other  in  this  world,  it  will  be 
all  the  same  at  last :  will  it  be  a  misfortune,  should 
we  die  far  apart,  without  ever  having  met  t  It  will 
only  be  the  history  of  two  souls,  which  met  in  the 
vast  universe,  loved,  made  known  their  existence 
to  each  other,  though  separated,  loved  faithfully, 
without  even  beholding  the  form  in  which  each 
one  was  enshrined.  It  is  better  so ;  you  are  now 
all  to  me,  you  would  only  become  less,  in  attempt- 
ing to  become  more.  If  ever  you  marry  show  my 
letters  to  your  wife,  they  will  not  make  her  jeal- 
ous. Go— and  be  happy — ^I  remain  ever  thine, — 
we  never  can  be  annihilated.  Lost  to  thee  here,  I 
shall  brighten  elsewhere,  and  ever,  Theodore,  for 
thee.  I  weep — wherefore  am  I  thus  miserable  1 
I  have  one  only  pleasure,  ever  to  think  on  thee— of 
this  no  one  can  deprive  me,  and  when  I  no  longer 
dwell  in  thought  on  thee,  then  I  am  no  longer  my- 
self, Ottilia." 

**  And  is  this  thread  span  any  finer  V*  asked  The- 
rese. 

**  Most  assuredly ;  we  wrote  frequently  to  each 
other,  we  felt  that  we  were  necessary  one  to  the 
other ;  after  many  entreaties,  she  sent  roe  her  pic- 
ture— I  dared  not  send  mine  in  return,  for  she  posi- 
tively declared  she  would  not  behold  my  likeness, 
DO,  not  even  my  shadow. 

"  Meanwhile  she  made  no  secret  of  her  daily 
increasing  interest  in  me  ;  as  time  passed  on,  she 
becjime  more  cheerful,  the  remembrance  of  her 
father  was  less  distressing,  but  she  now  began  to 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  my  return*  home.  *  I  be- 
seech you,  Theodore,^  said  she,  in  one  of  her  last 
letters, '  do  not  endeavor  to  see  me,  you  would  cru- 
elly, and  with  your  own  hand,  destroy  our  elysium ; 
we  can  only  be  happy,  while  we  remain  as  we  are.' " 

"  Truly,"  said  Therese,  laughing,  "  such  a  ro- 
mance, is  really  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  it 
through ;  I  do  not  understand  this  lady,  but  I  doubt 
if  a  personal  acquaintance  would  increase  your 
happiness.  Both  deceive  themselves,  and  each 
other ;  your  ideas  and  expectations  are  entirely  too 
exaggerated ;  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves, 
that,  with  all  our  spirituality,  we  are  still  creatures 
of  flesh  and  bone.  Til  wager  that  your  fancy,  (not- 
withstanding you  have  her  miniature)  presents  to 
you  a  lovely  maiden,  beaming  in  roseate  light; 
now,  if  thoti  really  meetest  in  thine  Ottilia  only 
a  sickly,  sallow,  nervous  woman,  who  thinks  of 
her  writing  desk,  instead  of  her  domestic  duties, 
wouldst  thou  not  bless  thyself  and  turn  away  1  I 
am  not  malicious,  I  only  love  thee  too  well,  not  to 
prepare  thee,  somewhat,  for  the  disappointment, 
which  must  inevitably  attend  this  whim  of  yours, 
and  indeed,  Theodore,  I  do  not  think  that  you, 
yourself,  can  anticipate  much  good  therefrom. 
She  beseeches  thee,  not  to  seek  her  personal  ac- 


quaintance. Maidens  will  be  maidens,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases,  have  a  most  wonderful  cariosity ;  mean- 
while, I  hold  you  to  your  word  ;  in  a  fortnight,  I 
return  with  my  husband  to  the  Residence,  yon  shall 
accompany  us,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill-timed 
discovery,  yon  shall  take  another  name ;  we  can 
easily  hear  from  Grauenburg,  and  take  our  mea- 
sures accordingly;  are  you  satisfied!" 

"lam." 

"  Truly  mamma,"  said  Therese  to  Fraa  Stoben, 
"  there  remains  but  one  course,  we  most  find  Theo- 
dore a  wife." 

"  That  is  true,  my  child,"  answered  the  tender 
mother,  "  but  remember  the  Iceland  letter.'' 

"  Certainly,  and  for  the  very  reason,  that  this 
correspondence  will  render  him  irahappy,  must  we, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  procure  for  him  a  diversion 
of  iJeas.  We  shall  not  fail  to  do  this  in  the  Resi- 
dence, where  we  will  keep  him,  for  two  months  at 
least,  and  I  think  we  shall  banish  not  only  his  pre- 
sent infatuation,  but  his  thirst  for  travelling  hke- 
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wise ! 

**  Oh  my  child !   couldst  thoa  but  aocomi 
this !" 

As  soon  as  Frau  Stoben  had  signified  her  wil- 
lingness that  Theodore  should  depart  for  the  Resi- 
dence, Therese  hastened  to  her  husband,  and  with- 
out the  least  scruple  initiated  him  into  Theodore*8 
mystery.  The  Landrath  scarcely  knew  what  to 
think  of  this  adventure  of  his  brother-in-law,  whose 
judgment  and  intellect  he  had  hitherto  held  iohigh 
estimation,  but  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  plan 
of  sending  Theodore  incognito  to  Graoenborg,  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  his  cure. 

A  fortnight  quickly  elapsed,  and  Amos  was  or- 
dered to  pack.  "  Ob,  my  master !"  cried  be,  *'  I 
hope  not  for  Iceland,  letters  are  mach  cheaper  here, 
the  air  is  milder,  I  should  not  this  time  reton 
alive." 

**  I  shall  not  go  so  far,"  answered  Theodore,  *'I 
accompany  my  brother-in-law  ;  bat  one  thing  yon 
must  promise  me  on  your  soul,  Amos;  yoa  most, 
in  future,  tell  no  one  how  far  we  have  travelled, 
or  where  to ;  yoa  are  to  let  no  one  know  who  I 
really  am,  but  must  give  out  that  I  am  a  distant 
relation-  of  the  Landrath  Kulm  :  yoa  are  to  call 
me  Ludwig  Hohenheim,  and  you  are  to  remember 
this,  till  I  withdraw  my  command." 

Amos  saw  everything  in  order  for  bis  master, 
the  party  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  in  a 
short  time,  our  friends,  with  the  exception  of  Fraa 
Stoben,  found  themselves  in  the  Residence,  wheie 
the  Landrath  Kulm  had  an  elegant  estaUishmest* 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  still  Theo- 
dore, or  rather  Ludwig,  had  never  thought  of  gowg 
farther.  There  were  so  many  visits  to  make  and 
receive,  balls  and  banquets  were  continoally  ex- 
changed, the  society  was  varioas  and  agreeabtet 
and  at  the  same  time  so  well  choBMiy  that  a  tone  of 
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friendship  and  confidence,  sach  as  we  meet  with 
Id  a  family  circle,  pervaded  the  whole,  so  that  not 
only  the  balls,  and  the  banquets,  bat  the  people 
themselves,  were  delightful.  The  pleasare  of  this 
social  life,  had  one  great  advantage  for  Theodore, 
it  never  wearied,  it  only  refreshed  him,  and  he  had 
not  anticipated  so  much  from  his  visit.  He  was 
always  present  at  his  sister^s  parties ;  soon,  one  of 
their  most  important  members.  Intelligent,  well- 
informed  and  amiable,  he  quickly  became  a  gene- 
ral favorite  and  felt  himself  happy — and  yet — 

*'What  is  the  matter  now,  simpleton  V  asked 
his  sister  when  they  were  alone,  for  she  never  ad- 
dressed him  thus  in  public,  '*  what  troubles  thee  1 
what  is  wanting  to  thy  dissatisfied  heart !  Do  we 
DO  longer  please  you  ;  or  is  it  only  thy  discontented 
sclfV 

'*  It  is  only  my  discontented  self." 

"  My  httsband  has  news  from  his  correspondent 
io  Grauenburg.'^ 

♦'  What  writes  he  1" 

"Thou  canst  get  the  letter  and  see;  Ottilia,  the 
spirit,  has  travelled  to  Leipzig,  and  it  is  not  known 
when  she  will  return ;  there  is  mention  too  of  a 
Saxon  officer,  to  whom  she  is  said  to  be  engaged ; 
1  advise  you,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  hear  of  her 
return,  to  go  to  Graueoburg/* 

**  She  cannot  be  engaged." 

**  I  have  not  read  the  letter,  my  husband  men- 
tioned it  to  me,  but  be  patient,"  and  Therese  lef\ 
the  room ;  she  returned,  however,  after  awhile, 
with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  found  her  brother 
sittiog  in  his  chair,  in  a  most  melancholy  mood, 
his  bead  sank  upon  his  breast. 

^*  Good  news,"  cried  she.  In  less  than  a  week 
Ottilia  will  be  here,  she  comes  to  visit  some  distant 
relations,  and  will  pass  through  on  her  way  back 
to  Grauenbnrg.'^ 

Ludwig  Hohenheim  (for  so  we  shall  now  call 
Theodore)  took  the  letter,  but  laid  it  unread  upon 
the  table. 

'*Thi8  does  not  please  you  then,  you  really 
plague  me  with  your  caprices,  brother." 

*'  Ah,  sister !  do  not  be  thus  tormenting ;  I  feel 
truly  that  I  am  a  fool.  Leave  me,  I  pray,  I  will 
seek  Ottilia,  will  see  her,  but  I  pray  thee  speak  to 
ine  no  more  of  her ;  can  she  after  such  oaths  of 
eternal  fidelity— 

^  Enthusiast !  shall  she  for  thy  sake  enter  a 
cloister  V 

'*  I  cannot  believe  her  unfaithful,  she  loved  me, 
she  cannot  forsake  me — and  if  she  could — by  Hea- 
ven !  I  would  never  trust  woman  again." 

*^  Not  even  me,  brother  1  for  I  am  a  woman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word." 

**  YoQ  torment  me." 

**  And  the  fair  yonng  widow.  Von  Saar,  would 
yoQ  not  trust  her  1  You  blush,  Oh,  Ludwig — Lud- 
wig,  look  to  thyself  before  thou  blamest  another." 

''  What  are  you  dreaming  of,  sister  ?" 


**  I  do  not  dream :  I  would  willingly." 

'*  I  tell  you,  sister,  you  are  mistaken." 

**  Then  there  is  her  cousin,  Fridoline  Bernet,*^ 
were  I  a  man,  I  should  be  puzzled  which  to  choose. 
Fridoline  dances  like  an  angel,  and,  moreover,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  dances  with  no  one  more 
willingly  than  yourself." 

"  You  are  perfectly  intolerable." 

"  So  were  you  yesterday  evening  ;  was  it  polite 
not  to  address  one  word  t^  me  ?  and  to  go  off  with 
Fridoline  to  the  theatre  after  having  made  an  en- 
gagement with  myself?" 

"  But"— 

'*  But,  indeed  !  she  was  thinking  of  you,  and 
you  were  dreaming  of  her,  and  meanwhile  /  was 
entirely  forgotten ;  indeed,  sir,  you  deserve  some 
punishment,  but  I  will  forgive  you,  if  you  should 
fall  into  the  same  error  to  day  at  the  Frau  Von 
Saar's." 

"  I  go  not  thither." 

"  Ha  !  that  would  be  beautiful !  She  counts  upon 
thee  and  expects  thee  to  tea  this  afternoon  in  her 
ganlen ;  we  come  later,  but  beware !  she  is  charm- 
ing, and  all  the  spirituality  of  thy  invisible  Ottilia 
will  assist  thee  little."  And  so  saying  Therese 
left  the  room. 

Ludwig  Hohenheim  was  an  altered  man,  and 
his  sister  knew  it ;  at  one  time,  he  desired  only  to 
remain  where  be  was,  and  then  again,  in  his  rest, 
less  impatience,  wished  himself  back  in  retirement 
with  his  mother.  In  his  heart  he  bestowed  on  Ot- 
tilia the  bitterest  reproaches,  yet  he  did  not  find  her 
fickleness  altogether  displeasing.  He  became  lost 
in  a  labyrinth  of  hitherto  unknown  thoughts;  since 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Ottilia,  her  name 
alone  had  filled  bis  heart ;  for  three  long  years  had 
he  believed  sacredly  in  her  troth — ah  !  this  belief 
had  made  him  happy  in  Finland  and  in  Lapland, 
and  now  here,  in  his  home,  in  his  beloved  mother- 
land, even  on  the  very  way  to  see,  to  surprise  her, 
to  cast  himself  on  her  true  and  noble  heart,  now  !— 
and  there  suddenlp  arose,  in  his  bosom,  a  wisli — a 
thought,  that  would  not  be  controlled.  He  sought 
to  banish  it ;  he  read  Ottilia*s  tender  letters,  but 
the  dimmed  star  of  this  sacred  being  was  in  its 
decline,  and  no  endeavors  could  arrest  its  course. 
Another  planet  reigned  and  brightened  in  its  place. 
Ludwig  threw  himself  on  an  Ottoman  and  hid  his 
face.  It  seemed  as  if  Ottilia^s  spirit  stood  before 
him,  he  heard  it  murmur  her  plaintive  wish,  "  Oh ! 
that  I  could  break  the  ties  that  bind  me  to  this 
world  !"  After  some  time,  he  recollected  the  letter 
of  the  Landrath*s  correspondent  in  Grauenburg 
and  hastily  seized  it :  near  the  conclusion  came  the 
few  lines  relative  to  Ottilia. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  I  myself 
am  not  particularly  acquainted  with  the  lady,  she 
belongs  to  the  literary  set, — you  undorstand^me ; 
but  she  ia  highly  born)  lind  is  at  present  in  Leipzig^ 
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where  she  has  a  relation,  who  is  ao  officer  in  the 
Saxon  service.  In  a  few  weeks,  she  will  pay  a 
▼isit  to  some  relations  who  live  in  the  Residence. 
1  will  endeavor  shortly  to  give  you  some  further 
information." 

"  Not  a  syllable  here  of  betrothal !  of  falsehood ! 
that  was  Therese's  own  invention  ;  she  loves  me 
yet !  she  is  slill  true  to  me !"  sighed  Ludwig,  and 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  "  And  what 
does  this  pitiful  creature  jnean  by  saying  she  '  be- 
longs to  the  literary  set  V  Is  a  woman  then  con- 
demned to  be  only  a  species  of  upper  servant  1 
Who  shall  bound  the  intellectual  powers  of  this 
oppressed  sex  ?  Man*s  sole  vocation  on  earth  is  not 
in  leathern  apron  or  robe,  with  pen  or  plough  to  earn 
his  daily  bread,  and  as  little  is  it  woman's  only  be- 
best  to  be  when  maidens,  playthings,  when  wives,  to 
serve  but  as  nurses.  Woman's  spirit  looks  to  God 
and  eternity  as  well  as  man's ;  wherefore  should 
they  not  rise,  if  their  wings  will  bear  them.  It  is 
a  miserable  thing,  this  degradation  of  Heaven's 
fairest  work ;  this  amiable  Ottilia,  a  poor  orphan 
flower,  placed  beneath  the  thistle's  leaves,  blooms 
among  weeds,  unseen  and  unknown,  and  ah !  like 
them  to  be  trampled  and  destroyed !" 

While  Ludwig  thus  resented  the  unfortunate 
phrase  of  the  Grauenburg  correspondent,  a  young 
lad  entered  the  apartment  and  presented  him  with 
a  packet.  '*  The  artist  has  sent  these  pictures  to 
the  Frau  Landrathine,"  said  he,  hawing,  and  im- 
mediately withdrew. 

The  parcel  contained  several  miniatures,  first 
that  of  the  Frau  Von  Saar,  exactly  like  her,  sweet 
and  seducing  as  herself;  then  that  of  Therese, 
his  sister — and  then — then — Ludwig  started,  gazed 
more  closely,  blushed,  t|rembled,  his  eyes  filled 

« 

with  tears,  and  staggering  to  the  ottoman,  he  sank 
with  his  burning  forehead  against  the  pillow,  the 
unlucky  picture  pressed  to  his  glowing  lips.  The 
kiss  he  gave  to  the  cold  glass,  might  surely  be 
forgiven,  for  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  did,  while 
bis  heart  beat  as  tumultuously  as  if  he  were  com- 
mitting a  sin.  Ottilia,  thy  friend  wavers!  At  this 
instant  Therese  returned;  Ludwig  knew  it  not, 
heard  her  not,  while  so  still  did  he  lay  there,  that 
she  believed  he  slept.  She  placed  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  started,  she  had.  taken  the  other 
two  pictures  from  the  table,  and,  amazed  at  his 
bewildered  appearance,  inquired,  "  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  I  am  not  well,"  he  stammered. 

"  And  in  such  good  company  too  1  have  you  ex- 
amined these  likenesses !" 

"  No." 

*'  But  the  third,  where  is  that  of  Fridoline  Ber- 
net  1  has  the  painter  forgotten  to  bring  it? 

"No,"  and  with  averted  eyes,  Ludwig  drew 
forth  the  picture  from  under  his  band  and  gave  it 
to  her* 

'*  It  is  she  to  the  very  life  !'*  exclaimed  the  Lan- 


drathine, "it  is  Fridoline  herself!  and  between 
ourselves  thy  sainted  Ottilia,  with  her  golden  htir 
shining  like  a  glory  roand  her  head,  cannot  com* 
pare  with  this  lovely  sinner  with  her  chesout  eorls.^ 
Ludwig  started  up,  but  his  sister  seized  him— 
*'  stop,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  wicked,  can  yon  not 
take  a  jest?  give  me  a  kiss  this  instant."  He 
kissed  her.  "  Now  choose,"  said  she,  and  held 
behind  her  the  pictures  of  the  Fran  Yon  Sair  and 
Fridoline ;  "  one  of  these  I  will  give  thee."  liod- 
wig  shook  his  head  and  smiled,  "  no,"  said  be,  and 
suddenly  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  a  warm  evening  in  June,  the  son  was 
near  its  setting,  and  when  Ludwig  entered  the 
summer  house  of  the  Frau  Von  Saar  be  foood  the 
company  already  assembled.  During  tea,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  goods  and  ills  of  life. 
Ludwig  added  his  comments  thereto,  but  he  felt  in 
no  humor  for  exertion  or  argument,  ke  knew  not 
why — but  voe  are  better  informed.  Among  the 
fair  forms  assembled  there,  one  was  missing,  Fri- 
doline Bernet  was  away — no  one  had  noticed  her 
absence,  and  an  old  gentleman  was  the  first  to 
speak  of  her. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  then  iirquired  some  one  else. 

"  She  went  into  the  garden  with  the  Herr  Von 
Shau,"  replied  Frau  Von  Saar. 

"  A  very  charming  young  man,"'  observed  a  lady 
who  sat  at  the  card  table. 

"  He  has  profited  very  mnch  by  his  travels," 
again  remarked  the  old  gentleman.  "  Let  him  ted 
you  of  the  dangers  he  encountered  in  Paris  doriog 
the  reign  of  Robespierre.  He  beheld  the  fall  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  you  cannot  hear  him  relate 
that,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest  asd 
sorrow." 

'*  How  speaks  he  of  the  Corday  ?"  asked  alorelj 
blonde. 

**  With  perfect  ecstasy,"  was  the  reply,  "  snd 
tmly  her  heroism  deserves  admiration.  Resolved 
to  rid  her  country  of  a  monster,  she  gloried  in  her 
Roman  death.  I  am  aware  of  all  the  reproaches 
and  censures  to  which  the  deed  of  that  noble  mai- 
den has  given  rise,  but  her  name  must  eveDtnally 
be  revered  and  hallowed  by  mankind." 

The  old  gentleman  involuntarily  grew  warm  in 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  earnestness  commsoicated 
itself  to  the  whole  company,  producing  qoite  a 
fierce  argument,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Fnn 
Von  Saar.  Lod  wig  alone  remained  neuter :  be  stood 
in  the  circle,  with  gloomy  brow  and  folded  arms, 
and  heard  nothing  of  the  disputants.  '*So, 
thought  he,  '*  she  went  with  Herr  Von  Shio,  sad 
he  is  so  very  agreeable  is  he  I  and  yet  she  knew 
that  I  was  to  be  here,  and  she  herself  reqoested 
me  to  come  early,  and  make  ao  other  eagagement, 
and  now  she  has  gone  with  him-— and  yet  only  yes- 
terday during  the  dance  how  she  tremUad  uA 
east  down  her  eyes,  stood  silently  befoie  me  for  sa 
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ioataot,  and  then  hastily  rejoioed  her  eompaniona. 
AflOD,— when  the  laughing  and  talking  grew  loud 
ud  geoeral,  did  I  not  see  her  approach  the  place 
vhere  I  stood  t  good  Heaven !  and  this  was  only 
coquetry!  ab,  Innocence!  what  form,  what  look 
most  thoa  now  assume,  when  coquetry  takes  thy 
shape  only  to  betray!  No — no — Frldoline  is  no 
coqaette ;  where  is  the  harm  of  going  into  the  gar- 
den, with  any  one  V  and  as  he  finished  this  solilo- 
quy, he  turned  his  back  on  the  company  and  stood 
at  the  open  door. 

"  She  does  not  appear  to  tire  of  him  very  soon, 
truly  I  will  not  interrupt  so  tender  a  tete-a-tete,,  I 
might  intrude  at  a  most  inconvenient  moment,'*  and 
thinking  thus,  Herr  Ludwig  entered  the  garden  and 
followed  a  path,  leading  among  flowers  and  fruit 
trees.  **  Why  should  I  be  thus  interested  t  what 
matters  to  me  her  eager  look-out  for  a  husband  ? 
DO,  mademoiselle,  love  whom  you  will,  it  makes 
little  odds  to  me,*'  and  he  drew  towards  an  opening 
io  the  hedge,  and  looked  earnestly  through,  both  to 
right  and  left,  no  doubt  after  the  flowers.  He  was 
staoding  near  a  luxuriant  rosebush,  and  broke  off 
a  beautiful  rose,  whose  half  opened  bosom  glowed 
with  the  richest  carmiae.  "How  lovely!"  he 
eiclaimed ;  "  I  will  carry  this  to  the  Frau  Von 
Saar^  and  will  iiod  a  time  when  mademoiselle  Ber- 
Bet  is  observing  me  to  present  it ;  she  shall  at  least 
know  she  is  not  quite  so  near  my  heart  as  she  be- 
lieves herself  to  be." 

Our  hero  now  proceeded  through  a  kind  of  wil- 
derness, laid  out  after  the  English  fashion,  and  fol- 
lowed a  small  path  that  led  through  the  bushes  to  a 
high  and  rocky  precipice  and  there  sat  alone  Fri- 
doiine  Beroet. 


^Vho  would  not  have  pardoned  that  charming 
cQlprit,  as  she  there  reclined  against  a  rock, 
ahaded  by  the  drooping  ivy,  and  the  flexile  boughs 
of  the  alder,  covered  with  its  snow-white  blossoms  1 
viy  one  but  Ludwig,  the  unmerciful !  ah  !  and  per- 
i^aps  at  that  instant  she  was  thinking  of  him,  who 
was  without  pity.  There  were  no  traces  of  Herr 
^on  Shau.  Ludwig  determined  to  act  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  her,  and  turn  into  another  walk ;  he 
did  so  and  found  himself  standing  suddenly  and 
tremblingly  before  her. 

Fridoline  was  really  frightened  at  his  unexpected 
appearance,  and  Ludwig  only  followed  his  true 
feelings,  when  he  stammered  his  apology  for  having 
alarmed  her. 

"  It  is  so  delightful  here,"  she  replied,  "  that  I 
had  entirely  forgotten  myself." 

"And  I  am  distressed  to  have  brought  you  back 
from  a  fairer  world." 

"A  fairer  world?  yes" — she  paused,"  I  was 
thinking  on  a  friend." 

"  The  happy  one  has  cause  to  be  angry  with 
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"  No !  we  should  not,  in  thoughts  of  the  dis- 
tant, forget  those  who  are  near." 

"  Permit  me  to  hope,  I  am  among  those  who  are 
thought  of  as  near." 

"  So  long  as  you  would  wish  it  to  be  so." 

"Can  you  doubt  that  wish?  Oh  that  I  might 
prove  it  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  singular ;  why  give  proof  where 
there  is  no  mistrust  ?" 

"  No  mistrust ! — you  will  then  believe  that  I 
plucked  this  rose  solely  for  you  1" 

"  I  believe  you  willingly,  and  receive  the  proof." 

Ludwig  held  out  the  flower  to  her,  it  trembled 
in  his  grasp,  and  as  Fridoline  timidly  smiling  look- 
ed her  friend  in  the  eyes  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
receive  it,  I  know  not  whose  fault  it  was,  but  the 
bud  broke  from  the  thorny  stem,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  between  them." 

Fridoline  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  Ludwig 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  fallen  flower." 

"An  unlucky  omen,"  said  the  maiden  with  a 
smile. 

"  Not  for  thee,"  said  Ludwig,  "  take  thou  the 
rose,  I  will  myself  retain  the  thorn." 

"  Friends  should  sooner  share  them,"  replied 
Fridoline. 

"  Thus  will  we  do  it  then,  for  when  the  thorn 
wounds  me,  will  you  not  consent  to  heal  the 
wound  1" 

Fridoline  was  silent,  but  she  placed  her  arm  in 
his,  and  both  went  towards  the  rosebush,  which 
grew  io  the  garden  walk.  The  way  was  short, 
and  yet  they  were  long  in  accomplishing  it,  for 
they  often  paused,  and  at  last  their  glances  met  in 
one  long  look.  The  aspen  and  the  weeping  birch, 
moved  by  the  evening  breeze,  waved  gently  over 
them — not  a  word  was  uttered,  but  Ludwig^s  eyes 
said  softly,  "  I  am  already  wounded  by  the  thorns, 
wilt  thou  be  my  physician  1"  and  Fridoline*s  re- 
plied, "  traitor,  you  gave  me  not  only  the  rose,  the 
thorns  are  also  mine."  They  moved  slowly  on,  a 
gentle  gliding  motion  impelled  them  forward,  so 
slowly,  it  was  almost  imperceptible.  The  aspen 
and  the  birch  .still  whispered  sweetly  above  them, 
and  they  still  lingered  beneath  their  shadows ;  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  ca&t  down  their 
eyes,  their  souls  communed ;  for  them  was  no  hea- 
ven, no  earth,  nothing  near,  nothing  distant,  there 
was  no  present,  no  future.  Arm  in  arm  they  gli- 
ded through  the  walks.  So  glide  the  happy  spirits 
beneath  the  elysian  palms. 

When  they  reached  the  rosebush,  they  paused 
again,  and  Ludwig  longed  to  say  "  Here,  love,  I 
plucked  the  rose  for  thee  ;  here  I  myself  first  felt 
the  thorn,"  while  Fridoline  thought,  "  Ah !  how 
few  the  flowers,  how  numerous  the  thorns,  and 
when  the  leaves  fall  to  the  mother-earth,  the  thorns 
only  remain,  and  they  endure  ever,  and  survive  all 
joy." 

Her   beautiful  head  drooped  sorrowfully,  and 
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a  sigh  trembled  on  ber  lip.  Ludwig  placked 
a  freah  rose,  and  agitated,  aa  if  committing  high 
treason,  took  her  hand,  but  a  slight  pressure  from 
those  delicate  fingers,  reassured  him,  and  bowing 
down,  he  kissed  them  with  rapture.  The  roses 
around  appeared  to  him  to  glow  with  richer  bloom  ; 
he  no  longer  felt  the  thorns — above  him  burned  the 
evening  heaven,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the 
shmbs  and  flowers,  bathed  in  a  roseate  light,  re- 
flected back  its  glories,  and  appeared  to  hallow  the 
hour  of  happiness  bestowed  upon  two  mortal  beings. 
They  moved  slowly  on  to  join  the  guests,  how 
gladly  would  they  have  remained  in  solitude ! 

"Fridoline,"  whispered  Ludwig,  softly.  She 
answered  not,  but  her  arm  leaned  more  heavily  on 
his,  and  her  name,  pronounced  thus  for  the  first 
time,  by  his  lips,  sent  the  warm  blood,  with  a  new 
gush  to  the  heart.  The  sweet  sound,  *♦  Fridoline," 
was  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  when  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  summer  house,  and  heard  suddenly 
a  loud  voice  behind  them.  ^  Herr  Hohenheim, 
Herr  Hohenheim,  a  letter  from  Iceland — a  letter 
from  Iceland.'*  Ludwig  started,  as  Amos  came, 
breathless,  through  the  garden,  holding  op  the 
aforesaid  epistle.  "  Fool,"  said  his  master,  as  he 
hastened  to  meet  him,  "  why  raise  such  a  tumult  t" 
"  But  see,  sir,  it  comes  direct  from  Iceland,  only 
see !" 

Hohenheim  recognized  Ottilia's  writing  and  seal, 
but  the  letter  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  un- 
fortunate moment ;  he  grew  pale  and  red,  and  has- 
tily retired,  leaving  Fridoline  somewhat  astonished 
at  his  abrupt  retreat.  "  From  Iceland  !"  repeated 
she,  turning  to  the  honest  Amos,  who  was  gazing 
after  his  master,  whose  change  of  countenance  he 
had  observed.     '*  Yes,  Ma*amselle,  from  Iceland." 

*'  Has  your  master  any  acquaintance  there  1  You 
surely  do  not  mean  from  Iceland  1" 

''Yes,  madam,  I  do  certainly  mean  from  Iceland." 

'*  Has  your  master  ever  been  there  ?" 

"  Never  in  his  life,  madam,  but  you  must  not 
talk  to  him  of  such  a  thing,  for  he  has  the  most 
intense  desire  to  go  there." 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  that,  it  is  a  little  too 
distont." 

^  Hem !  it  is  a  mere  walk  for  us,  madam,  we 
have  been  much  farther." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  we  V* 

"  Myself— only  myself,  madam." 

"  And  your  master  of  course !" 

'*  No  madam — ^by  no  means." 

'*  How  came  your  master  to  have  a  correspon- 
dent in  Iceland  if  he  has  never  been  there  ?" 

"  Hem — ye»— *thi8  is  the  reason,  my  master  is — 
is— my  master  is  a  very  learned  gentleman,  and  in 
Iceland, — there  are  high  schools  and  learned  men 
also,  and  they  write  to  my  master;  I  know  all 
about  Rome  and  Venice  on  the  Adriatic  sea." 
And  Amoe,  who  wae  maoh  paszled  by  the  questions 


of  the  young  lady,  made  a  low  bow,  and  huteind 
away  in  pursuit  of  Hohenheim.  He  foand  hini  it 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  garden,  and  was  or- 
dered to  await  his  commands  at  the  gardes  gale. 

Amos  departed,  and  Ludwig  threw  himself  on  a 
broken  bench ;  he  read  over  Ottilia^s  letter,  at  least 
three  times,  but  we  only  extract  a  few  sesteiicea 
from  many  which  made  our  friend  uemble  with 
emotion. 

**  Theodore  !  Theodore !  I  long  for  your  retarn : 
forgive  me — I  am  not  what  I  formerly  was,  a  dream 
this  morning  has  changed  me  entirely.    I  feel  aa 
if  I  were  intoxicated,  despise  me  not,  I  lore  yoa 
unspeakably.    To  me  thou  hast  ever  appeared  ex- 
cellent and  good)  far  better  than  myself,~vhat 
more  oan  I  say — but  that  I  love  thee  1  Thoo  bast 
appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  I  met  thee  on  the  shores 
of  thy  northern  ocean,  among  the  dark  rocks, 
thou  hast  described  to  me  so  often  io  thy  letters. 
The  heavens  blazed  with  the  bluish  red  of  the 
northern  lights,  and  the  stars  gleamed  but  dimly 
in  the  fiery  horizon.    I  trembled  with  a  secret  fear, 
1  longed  for  some  living  being ;  Theodore,  1  have 
seen  thee,  thy  arms  were  around  me.    Ah,  oioek 
me  not !  I  am  a  dreamer,  I  was  so  even  in  my 
childhood,  and  was  but  too  happy  io  my  world  of 
fancies  and  imaginations,  more  so  than  in  the  real 
one ;  in  that  I  found  peace,  and  youth  and  love,  in 
this  I  met  only  perishing  beauty,  and  perishing  art. 
Return— I  will  see  thee.     Shall  I  die  wiiboot 
having  known  the  man  who  is  so  inexpressibly  dear 
to  me  t  who  saved  my  life.    I  will  love  thee  as  a 
sister,  be  thou  ray  brother.     I  shudder,  for  I  feel 
that  my  hopes  are  doomed  to  wither,  my  wishes 
to  bloom,  but  bear  no  fruit.     Alone,  amidst  eanb's 
millions,  I  seek  for  a  happier  planet ;  no,  Theo- 
dore, I  ought  never  to  meet  thee ;  oh !  tbatmy  gear- 
dian  angel  had  extinguished  my  torch  of  life,  erea 
while  I  dreamed  of  thee." 

Ludwig  was  beside  himself;  he  wept,  he  kissed 
the  letter,  "  no,  Ottilia,"  cried  he,  "  no,  thoa  celes- 
tial innocence !  I  will  never  forsake  thee,  I  wiO 
see  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee,"  and  he  has- 
tened to  the  garden  gate,  where  Amos  awaited  bim. 

**Amos,  pack  my  port-manteao,  and  bespeak 
port  horses — ^to-morrow,  at  four  o^dock,  we  trarel 
forth." 

*•  To-morrow !  at  four  o'clock !"  cried  Ajiids» 
putting  on  a  very  long  face. 

"  That  is  delightful !"  said  the  Landrsthise,  vbo 
just  then  entered  the  garden  aceompsoied  I7  ber 
husband,  and  who  had  overheard  her  brother's  direc- 
tions. '  "  No,  Herr  Hohenheim,  you  go  not  » 
quickly,"  and  with  these  words  she  seized  his  aim 
and  drew  him  into  the  summer-house. 

**  Thou  bearest,  Amos  1"  called  out  Lodwig. 

••  Thou  hearest  not,  Amos,  upon  my  respoosi- 
bility,"  said  the  laughing  Therese. 

^  I  must  go,  indeed  I  Hmat,"  said  Lodwigf  *"  ^ 
will  go  to  Leipzig." 
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"  Oidy  think,'*  said  Therese,  as  she  drew  him 
towards  the  circle  of  guests,  '*  only  think,  Herr 
Hohenheim  will  leave  ns  in  the  morn  log,  and  has 
ofdered  post  horses  for  Leipzig." 

The  whole  company  rose  unanimoasly  and  sar- 
roonded  poor  Ladwig-^beseeching  him  with  prayers 
and  entreaties  to  remain.  Fridoline  alone  stood 
qoietly  at  a  distance,  and  rentored  not  among  the 
petitioners.  They  spared  no  caresses,  no  threats, 
each  and  all  had  so  much  to  say  to  him,  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  contest  airoong  them,  who  could 
use  the  most  flattery,  the  most  eloquence. 

^  That  Iceland  letter  is  to  blame  for  this,"  said 
the  Fran  Von  Saar  with  a  most  mischievous  smile, 
"  who  knows  from  what  beloved  hand  it  comes  V 

**  A  letter  from  Iceland  !'^  said  the  amazed  The- 
rese,  **  how  so  ?  when  ?  where  V* 

'^AniOB  announced  it,"  answered  the  young 
widow. 

This  produced  a  new  storm,  but  Ludwig  remain- 
ed unmoved,  and  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  de- 
parting in  the  morning.  There  was  now  a  general 
call  for  the  Iceland  letter,  and  their  mischievous 
mirth  bad  risen  to  a  great  height,  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  supper  induced  them  to  postpone 
the  cause  till  after  that  important  meal. 

Each  gentleman  selected  a  lady  and  led  her 
across  the  garden  to  the  house.  Ludwig,  however, 
remained  leaning  against  the  window,  till  remark- 
ing that  Fridoline  was  left  without  an  escort  he 
silently  offered  her  his  arm. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps,  ere  Frido- 
line, disengaging  herself  from  him,  took  out  her 
handkerchief,  and  pressed  it  to  her  eyes ;  Ludwig 
bent  over  her,  "  You  weep,"  said  he  with  an  un- 
certain voice.  She  answered  not.  He  attempted  to 
take  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it,  and  said,  "  I 
pray  you  leave  me,  Herr  Hohenheim." 

^  Are  yon  angry  with  me  dearest  ?" 

"  No." 

*'  Do  you  also  wish  me  to  give  up  my  journey 
to-marrow  1" 

**  No,  by  all  means  go  to-morrow— to-night." 

^  And  is  it  then  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  I" 

"  No,  yet  go,  indeed  you  must,  it  will  be  plea- 
sant to  me,  very  pleasant." 

'*  Well,  since  it  is  so  agreeable  to  yon,  I  will  go ; 
Oh !  Fridoline,  would  I  had  never  known  yon.  I  am 
most  onfortunate,  you  know  not  how  I  am  situated ; 
I  am  very  J  very  unhappy.  The  thorns  indeed  are 
mine ;  I  most  depart,  my  destiny  calls  me,  I  am 
deceived  through  my  own  folly,  an  extraordinary 
caprice  of  fate  has  destroyed  me ;  1  make  thee 
but  one  prayer  Fridoline,  only  one,  do  not  think  me 
false,  eontinne  in  my  absence  to  cherish  at  least  a 
feeling  of  kindness  for  me." 

Still  no  answer. 

^  Look  on  me,"  eontinned  he,  in  a  sapplieating 
▼oice :  then  after  another  pause,  "  are  you  indeed 
no  displeased  with  me  f" 


Fridoline  let  her  hands  fall  from  before  her  face. 
At  this  instant,  the  full  moon  bursting  through  the 
scattering  clouds,  shed  her  mild  glance  through 
the  twilight  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
over  the  fair  form  of  Fridoline,  as  she  stood  like  a 
gentle  angel  before  him,  her  eyes  flxed  on  him, 
their  glances  full  of  Ipve  and  grief,  *'  Go  and  for- 
ever," said  she,  after  awhile,  "  go  and  be  happy." 

**  No,  Fridoline !  that  I  can  never  be." 

"  And  I" — she  could  say  no  more. 

"  I  remain,  I  go  not,"  cried  Hohenheim,  as  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  pressed  Fridoline  suddenly  to 
his  heart.  She  looked  in  his  face,  beheld  his 
tears,  '*  dear  Hohenheim,  I  pray  you  go,  you  must, 
you  shall,  I  pray  yon  go,  or  if  you  will  not" — 

"  Speak  on  Fridoline." 

"  Then  must  I  myself  depart." 

'*  And  wherefore  ?  can  you  not  endure  my  pre- 
sence ?  will  you  not  look  on  me  ?  how  have  I 
angered  you  thus  1" 

'*  Yon  have  not  angered  me,  Hohenheim,  never, 
but  this  must  not  be :  remain  till  Sunday  evening, 
it  will  only  be  three  days  longer ;  then  I  also  go  : 
ask  me  not  why,  mention  it  not  to  the  guests — will 
you  promise  me  ?" 

"  I  will." 

'*  And  you  stay  till  Sunday  evening  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his 
heart,  and  they  rejoined  the  company. 

[  To  ht.eontimud.l 


THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 

BV  MARY  B.  HKWITT. 

O'er  a  bright  blptmiiog  isle  in  the  far  Indian  leas, 
Soars  aloft  a  gay  bird,  in  the  face  of  the  breeze — 
Soars  aloft,  while  the  air  with  his  glad  voice  outrings, 
As  the  wind  rushing  by  smooths  his  gossamer  wings. 

Away  through  yon  ether  thy  pathway  doth  lie, 
High  upward,  and  onward,  brave  bird  of  the  sky ! 
He  who  guideth  the  tempest,  aid  to  thee  doth  impart, 
Giveth  force  to  thy  pinion,  and  strength  to  thy  heart. 

Where  the  strong-plamed  eagle  soars  np  and  away, 
*Mong  the  bright  clouds  of  morning,  thy  mates  are  at  play ; 
Then  moont  thee  in  gladness !  swell  thy  clear  notes  on  high — 
Ah !  Why  hast  thou  wandered  thus  down  from  the  sky  ? 

Thy  gay  wing  is  drooping,  thy  plume  wears  a  stain, 
Thou  hast  stooped  thee  to  earth — thou  may 'at  ne'er  rise 

again! 
How  like  is  the  spirit  that  soars  to  be  free, 
In  its  flight— in  its  fall,  oh,  thou  bird !  unto  thee. 
Ntw^York, 


SHE  IS  THE  lAST. 

She  is  the  last  of  all  that  God 

Hath  given  to  our  hearth, 
Two  brothers  sleep  beneath  the  sod, 

They  perished  at  their  birth ; 
Ah !  fondly  did  we  hope  that  She 
Would  Ut6  through  her  sweet  infancy. 
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She  is  the  last,  and  there  she  lies, 

Beneath  the  locust  tree. 
WeVe  laid  to  rest  with  streaming  eyes 

The  last  of  all  the  three : 
WeVe  heaped  the  clay  above  her  breast, 
And  left  her  sleeping  with  the  rest. 

She  is  the  last, — we  give  her  up, 
With  silent  lips,  to  Heaven : 

Submissively,  we  take  the  cup, 
Tis  bitter,  but  'tis  given ; 

Enduring  still,  with  faithful  trust. 

We  yield  our  last  hope  to  the  dust. 


TOGA  CIVIUS  TO  AN  <'  OFFICIAL  MILITARY  SEAMAN.'* 

ON  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE   GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  NAYT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

August  28lA,  1843. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Sou.  Lit.  Mbssbnoer. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  read  "  a  reply  to  Toga 
Civilis,'^  contained  in  the  *'  Messenoer/^  for  Au- 
gust, whioh  I  hasten  to  remark  upon,  although  I 
presume  any  communication  now  made  must  reach 
yoo  too  late  to  appear  in  the  number  for  September. 

The  writer  of  the  "  reply^'  misrepresents  my 
▼iews  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  not  in  a 
single  particular,  but  in  every  respect  and  gene- 
rally ;  and  presuming  he  loves  truth  better  than  suc- 
cess in  a  bad  cause,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out 
what  1  believe  to  be  the  errors  into  which  he  has 
faUen.  Notwithstanding  the  gentleman  shows  some 
irritation  of  feeling,  and  occasionally  soothes  it  by 
a  flippant  and  personal  allusion  to  my  vanity,  bad- 
spirit,  rudeness  to  captains,  querulousness,  &c., 
and  although  he  complains  of  my  verbal  criticisms, 
and  finds  it  a  fault  that  I  quoted  Johoson^s  Dic- 
tionary, (and  I  quoted  accurately  too !)  I  will  let  it 
ail  pass.  If  he  had  overturned  a  single  position  or 
important  assertion,  made  by  me,  I  really  believe 
he  would  have  done  the  cause  of  the  Surgeons  in 
the  Navy  more  injury,  and  himself  more  credit, 
than  by  gratifying  himself  in  personal  attacks  upon 
myself,  or  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton.  Thus  far,  in 
spite  of  its  effort,  the  exercise  of  his  wit  has  proved 
to  be  a  harmless  amusement ;  I  shall  offer  no  ob- 
jection to  his  indulging  in  a  pleasure  so  innocent 
as  this  seems  to  be. 

I  am  proud  of  the  notice  an  *'  Official  Military 
Seaman,"  has  taken  of  my  tiny  effort ;  and,  if  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  discuss  the  differences  of  opinion 
existing  between  us.  If  he  prove  me  to  be  in 
error,  I  will  cheerfully  acknowledge  it,  and  profit 
by  his  instruction ;  but  let  us  avoid  personal  epi- 
thets and  citations  from  witty  authors  in  foreign 
tongues,  for  we  may  not  be  equally  expert  in  the 
use  of  such  weapons ;  a  rifleman,  with  choice  of 
distance,  ought  *not  to  match  himself  against  a 
amall-swords-mao. 


In  his  '^reply,"  the  gentleman  has  not  offered  a 
single  tenable  objection  to  any  position  I  hare  ts* 
somed.  He  has  not  **  come  to  his  feet**  io  a  cool 
and  candid  spirit ;  but  he  has  permitted  prejodieeor 
ignorance  to  warp  his  views  and  lead  him  to  atter 
sophistry  for  argument.  His  attacks  upon  the  not 
much  loved  medical  chief  I  care  not  for:  thtt 
person  will  meet  his  deserts  one  of  these  days,  (if 
he  has  them  not  at  this  moment,)  bat  the  iojuiy 
he  has  done  will  not  be  soon  repaired.  Themedi- 
cal  corps  of  the  Navy,  however,  is  not  and  should 
not  be  made  responsible  for  bis  acts :  in  justice,  we 
ought  to  look  to  the  power  that  appointed  and  bos- 
tained  him. 

There  is  evidently  an  attempt  made  by  the  as- 
thor  of  the  ''  reply,"  to  convey  the  idea  that  Dr. 
Barton  is  the  originator  of  the  discontent  eiistiog 
in  the  medical  corps ;  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
cause  for  complaint  in  any  respect  by  the  medical 
corps,  and  in  support  of  this  view  we  are  toid, 
(page  457)  but  untruly  told,  *'  it  is  the  deligbtfol  pri- 
vilege, and  even  blessing,  of  the  Surgeon  of  a  abip- 
of- war,  that  he  moves  in  a  path  of  doty,  where  no  one 
has  either  the  desire  or  the  capacity  to  interfere, 
and  that  he  is  thus  exempted  fVom  a  paitieipation 
in  the  personal  conflicts,  jealousies  and  annoyances, 
that  beset  the  subject  of  an  ever  present  and  actire 
military  rule,"  implying  that  the  Surgeon  is  not 
*^  the  subject  of  an  ever  present  and  active  military 
rule :"  it  is  also  charged  that  the  medieal  corps, 
(part  of  it,  at  least  1)  by  the  prompting  of  thia  saae 
unfortunate  chief,  is  striving  to  attain  entire  iode- 
pendenoe  of  all  military  rale  and  subordioatioa^ 
that  it  is  selfish  and  striving  to  advance  itself  at  tbe 
expense  of  all  other  grades,  and  finally,  that  it  v 
hostile  to  the  whole  service  without  motive. 

In  support  of  these  serious  charges,  tbe  gentle- 
man has  not  alleged  a  single  fact  or  cireamstance 
in  proof,  and  has  totally  failed  to  show  that  his 
statements,  that  is,  opinions,  are  even  plaoaiUe. 

The  truth  presents  a  different  pictare.  Very 
many  members  of  the  medical  corps  have  per- 
formed duty,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  witfaoot  meet- 
ing many  obstacles  from  commanders  of  veaselsi 
and  have  deservedly  gained  the  approbation  of  all 
with  whom  they  were  associated.  No  one,  per* 
haps,  manifested  any  desire  to  interfere  in  tbe  path 
of  their  duty ;  and  we  have  heard  ^  Oflicial  Mili- 
tary Seamen"  take  credit  to  themselves  od  thti 
point,  in  language  something  like  this— "^^* 
ever  the  Surgeon  reported  to  me  that  any  tJiiag 
was  necessary  for  the  sick,  it  was  instantly  gianied 
and  got,  if  money  would  procure  it-w-if  he  aaid  it 
was  necessary  to  send  a  man  to  a  hospital,  be  m 
it  his  own  way."  This  is  emphatically  true,  tad 
how  lowly  sunk  must  humane  feeling  be  if  it  were 
untrue :  humanity  to  his  patients  is  sdvaoeed  to 
prove  that  the  Surgeon  himeelf  has  no  reaaoaaUtf 
wish  ungratified !  It  may  be  remarked  here,  tliat  if 
there  be  one  trait  of  character  aoie  alronglj  nv^^ 
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than  another,  among  '*  Official  Military  Seamen*' 
afloat,  it  is  their  dispoaition  to  comfort  and  saceor 
the  sick.  Surgeons,  who  have  cruised  mncb,  know 
how  unexceptionable  the  custom  is  to  furnish  deli- 
cacies to  the  sick  from  the  officers'  stores.  If  a 
balance  were  struck  between  credits  of  this  kind, 
and  the  unholy  charges  contained  in  the  infamous 
"  liquor  circular,"  the  Navy  Department  would  be 
deeply  in  debt. 

To  return  to  the  point — the  kindness  of  officers, 
in  aiding  the  Surgeon  to  procure  appliances  for  the 
relief  of  their  suffering  shipmates,  certainly  has 
little  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  Surgeon's 
personal  rights  and  privileges — it  would  not  be 
urged,  that,  because  the  public  store-rooms  of  the 
ship  contain  all  the  tools  the  exercise  of  his  trade 
requires,  the  carpenter  himself  is  enviably  situated  ! 

Military  subordination,  on  duty,  was  not,  and  is 
not  offensive ;  nor  has  much  complaint  been  made 
on  the  score  of  physical  privations.     Medical  offi- 
cers, in  the  Navy,  are  placed  in  a  position  to  see 
men,  not  unfrequently  inferior  to  themselves  in 
every  mental  accomplishment,  pass  them,  by  be- 
coming lieutenants,  by  becoming  commanders,  by 
becoming  captains — time  advances  all  their  asso- 
ciates, but  leaves  them  fixed.     They  are  denied 
assimilated  rank^  *'  a  distinction  purely  nominal  y" 
and  for  the  want  of  it  they  are  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence  to  all  the  outward  demonstrations  of  social 
inferiority,  in  a  community  where  the  apartment 
slept  in,  the  place  occupied  at  table,  the  precedence, 
(or  in  their  case  sequence,)  in  leaving  and  entering 
a  ship,  the  place  of  promenade  on  deck,  and  even 
the  fiuhion  and  decoration  of  his  clothes,  are  defi- 
nitely determined  by  the  grade  or  rank  of  every 
man  on  board.     This  community  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  men  who  are  drilled  from  youth  upwards  to 
these  aristocratic  distinctions ;  they  are  taught  to 
read  a  man's  worth,  officially,  by  the  buttons  and 
bullion  on  his  coat,  and  to  respect  him  accordingly. 
This  is  truly  the  very  fonndatoin  of  discipline.    But 
the  medical  officers  are  admitted  to  this  aristocracy, 
at  ao  average  age  of,  perhaps,  four  and  twenty ; 
they  have  been  cast  in  the  faith  of  democracy,  and 
have  stiffened  in  the  mould — they  cannot  bend  and 
are  not  readily  taught  to  feel  socially  inferior  to 
their  new  companions,  who  treat  them  as  inferior 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  because  their  buttons — 
hieroglyphics  of  the  military  profession — do  not 
indieate  any  rank  whatever.    To  be  without  rank 
in  the  midst  of  an  aristocracy  is  worse  than  being 
without  money  any  where ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
medical  officers  to  feel  themselves  worthy  of  a 
near€r  approach  to  social  equality  with  their  fellow 
•erTants  of  the  people.     But  medical  officers  have 
no  rank.     Every  privilege  depends  upon  the  cour- 
tesy of  their  associates;  and  if  the  Surgeon  be 
fortunate  in  his  shipmates,  he  may  have  no  cause  to 
eomplain,  but  if  not,  he  will  break  the  bread  of 


nothing  as  a  right ;  while  all  in  the  vessel,  whether 
above  or  below  him,  have  rights  which  can  be  al- 
ways sustained  on  the  ground  of  law  or  usage. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  instances,  showing 
the  want  of  rank  in  a  naval  or  military  community, 
created  a  dislike  to  the  sea-service  and  a  discon- 
tent in  the  minds  of  most  Medical  officers,  which 
was  not  lessened  by  comparing  their  own  with  the 
situation  of  their  professional  brothers,  either  in 
other  services  or  in  our  own  army.  On  the  neces- 
sity of  an  established  rank,  and  of  the  justice  of 
claiming  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Medical  officers  of  the  army  in  this  respect,  the 
corps  became  gradually  unanimous  in  opinion.  The 
want  of  a  head,  a  representative  of  the  corps,  had 
long  been  felt ;  and  a  majority  of  the  corps  be- 
lieved, that  the  interests  of  the  country  would  be 
advanced  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  "  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Navy,"  and  years  past,  Con- 
gress had  been  asked  to  create  it,  and  many  be- 
lieved this  must  be  the  first  step  towards  improving 
the  position  of  Surgeons  in  the  Navy.  This  pro- 
ject, however,  was  most  wantonly,  furiously  and 
insanely  opposed  by  the  very  man,  who  was  (care- 
fully 1)  "  selected"  ^*  from  among  sixty  Surgeons  of 
the  Navy,"  to  fill  the  office  the  moment  it  was  in- 
stituted, although  he  declares  in  an  address  "  To  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  {Feb.  28, 1843,)  that  it 
is  an  office  '*  he  neither  sought,  wished  for,"  nor  ap- 
proved*— and  his  sentiments  remain  unchanged. 

The  corps  was  disappointed  :  the  Navy  has  been 
disgusted  by  the  mental  antics  of  this  chief  who 
has  neither  the  sympathy  nor  approbation  of  his 
corps.  Even  in  creating  the  Bureau  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  a  stamp  of  inferiority  was  set  upon 
the  whole  corps,  if  not  upon  the  whole  medical 
profession ;  its  chief  was  assigned  a  salary  of  a 


*  The  reasons  why  he  did  not  wish  the  office,  are,  per- 
haps, contained  in  the  following  extract,  from  *'  a  polemical 
remonstrance  against  the  project  of  creating  the  new  office 
of  Surgeon  General  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,*' 
addressed  to  the  naval  committees  of  both  houses  in  Con- 
gress, **  by  William  P.  C.  Barton,  M.  D.,  a  senior  Surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Navy,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Should  this  dynamic  office  be  created,  with  all  its  spe- 
ciously projected  utilities,  it  and  its  incumbent  will  soar 
like  the  balloonist,  by  inflation  and  the  levity  of  the  air 
within,  to  a  great  height.  On  its  first  riding,  the  community 
would  gaze  at  it  in  wonderment— commend  the  boldness  of 
tbe  aeronaut  who  could  venture  to  ascend  in  so  fragile  and 
unsubstantial  a  machine.  He  will  soar  still  higher  and  higher, 
until  be  shall  become  dimly  seen  in  reduced  dimensions, 
and  wU  finally  be  lovt  sight  of^  obscured  from  vision- 
instruments,  advantages,  life-preserving  apparatus  and  all — 
in  clouds  of  disappointment.  The  gazers  would  disperse 
and  he  be  not  heard  of  again,  until  we  should  learn,  by  the 
public  prints,  that  he  had  precipitately  descended,  after  many 
and  precarious  attempts  to  direct  his  baloon  on  a  straight 
course  in  his  aerial  voyage,  at  a  placeof  landing,  far  distant 
from  its  rise,  or  perhaps  that  he  shall  have  met  with  inju- 
ries, or  loss  of  property  or  life,  in  the  venturesome  feat. 
Believing  in  his  own  prophecy,  he  was  too  modest  to  wish 
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thousand  dollars  a  year  less  than  the  salaries  of 
the  oodrdinate  bureaux  of  the  Navy  Department. 
To  call  attention  to  this  invidious  distinction,  a 
memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  signed  by  all  the  Medical  officers  who  were 
at  home ;  and  how  strongly  the  corps  felt  this  dis- 
tinction is  shown  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  signers  of  that  paper  were  personally 
hostile  to  the  very  man  who  was  to  be  earliest  bene- 
fitted by  the  success  of  their  petition. 

Now,  when  the  voice  of  the  corps  just  begins  to 
make  itself  heard,  and  its  cries  are  responded  to 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  profession ;  when  it 
asks  for  what  cannot  be  reasonably  denied— to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  army  Medical  Corps, — 
after  it  has  won  applause  in  all  quarters,  and  re- 
ceives it  liberally  from  the  hand  of  its  warm  oppo- 
nent, (the  author  of  the  "  reply,")  its  members  are 
denounced  as  "  disorganisers,"  as  selfish,  and  are 
falsely  charged  with  seeking  their  own  advance- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Navy.  We  are 
told  to  be  content;  and  to  make  us  so,  we  are 
praised,  flattered,  threatened,  and  appealed  to  in 
all  ways.  But  I  tell  the  gentleman  it  is  vain  :  we 
must 'have  a  hearing ;  and  aAer  we  have  been  pa- 
tiently heard,  we  will  abide  the  decision — not  of 
the  Navy  alone — but  of  the  nation. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  medical  service  in 
the  Navy  is  so  very  popular,  in  the  profession,  that 
it  will  be  always  in  demand !  How  many  resigna- 
tions are  now  taking  place  ?  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  of  the  five  to  whom  commissions  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  have  been  recently  sent,  three  only  have 
accepted  I  Unless  there  is  reform,  the  Medical  Corps 
cannot  be  kept  filled  by  properly  qualified  men ;  and 
the  result  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  system  of 
examinations,  there  will  be  no  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  it  requires  very  little  discernment  to  fore- 
aee  who  will  be  the  sufferers,  or  who  will  become 
to  sea-officers  '*  the  companions  of  their  minds  and 
the  guardians-of  their  health.'' 

Of  the  importance  of  a  highly  qualified  corps  of 
Medical  officers  for  the  Navy  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  devising  the 
means  of  obtaining  and  of  keeping  such  a  corps. 
Offer  as  easy  a  position  as  proper  discipline  will 
permit  and  an  adequate  pay  to  tempt  poor  men  of 
talent  from  the  beaten  professional  course,  and  ihe 
matter  is  accomplished,, provided  always  that  the 
Boards  of  Examination  carefully  discharge  their 
duties  to  the  government. 

But  let  us  examine  more  closely  some  of  the 
positions  and  assumptions  of  an  "  Official  Military 
Seaman." 

The  "  reply"  states  that  the  paper  of  Toga  Ci- 
vilis  ^  places  in  open  view  the  new  and  alarming 
hostility  which  some  members  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  under  the  guidance  of  its  present 
representative,  the  head  of  the  Medical  Bureau, 
have  imbibed  towards  the  sea-officers  of  the  ser- 


vice-^^  hostility  without  reason  or  provoeilion; 
and  which,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  is  not  likely 
of  itself  to  advance  the  views  or  interests  of  those 
who  take  it  as  a  principle  of  action."  {Page  453 
of  Messenger.) 

This  is  error,  and  some  may  be  disposed  to  cha- 
racterize it  by  a  stronger  term.  I  do  not  beliere 
that  any  members  of  the  Medical  Corps  enterttin 
hostile  feelings,  recent  or  old,  against  "  the  sea-of- 
ficers of  the  service,"  in  the  sense  here  implied, 
and  I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  writer  himself 
seriously  entertains  such  a  notion.  But,  the  Sur- 
geons of  the  Navy  have  long  felt,  there  is  some 
undisclosed  reason,  perhaps  of  a  personal  aatare, 
why  their  claims  to  consideration,  on  several  occa- 
sions, when  Regulations  have  been  proposed,  hare 
been  unceremoniously  and  disrespectfully  cut 
aside.  This  very  "paper"  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  sneering  tone  of  the  replies  heretofore  made  to 
their  petitions  for  amendment.  The  Surgeons  ask 
for  nothing  that  is  calculated  to  injure  any  one 
grade  in  the  Navy,  or  in  any  respect  lessen  disci- 
pline ;  but  they  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  interests  of  the  Navy  generally,  or 
any  grade  or  grades,  that  they  alone  of  all  classes 
to  the  Navy  should  remain  without  rank  or  per- 
sonal rights  and  privileges,  and  continue  to  receive 
every  thing  as  a  personal  favor  from  the  Captain  or 
first  Lieutenant  of  a  ship ;  a  Medical  officer  was 
once  told  by  a  captain,  in  reply  to  a  petition  he 
preferred  at  sea,  to  have  a  place  assigned  him  to 
sleep,  (stating  that  midshipmen  occupied  the  state- 
rooms, usually  occupied  by  ofilcers  of  his  {^de, 
and  that  be  was  obliged  to  sleep  on  deck  or  in  the 
beds  of  officers  while  they  were  on  watch,)  tlisi  be 
had  all  the  law  allowed  him — *^  show  me,  sir,  any 
Regulation  which  entitles  you  to  a  room,  and  yoa 
shall  have  it— if  you  do  not  like  yonr  sitoation  job 
may  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,' bat  don't 
trouble  me  any  further  on  the  subject."  Tet,  yoin 
correspondent  tells  his  readers  that  "  no  one  has 
either  the  desire  or  the  capacity  to  interfeie'*  with 
the  Medical  officer  "^  in  a  path  of  duty."  TeU  yov 
correspondent  that  it  happened  onoe :  a  Fleet  Sur- 
geon, a  man  much  loved  and  universally  respected, 
on  account  of  his  official  as  well  as  bis  pmsie 
qualities,  was  directed  by  the  commander-in-chief 
to  visit  a  vessel  of  the  squadron  on  special  doty. 
He  reported  the  Commodore's  order  and  leqoested 
the  first  Lieutenant  (now  a  commander)  to  give 
him  a  boat  to  enable  him  to  obey  it.  The  **  Offi- 
cial. Military  Seaman,"  replied,  after  a  niomeat's 
hesitation,  *'  I  have  jnst  ordered  a  boat  for  the  ward- 
room steward,  and  you  can  take  a  seat  with  him- 
The  Surgeon  declined  the  honor,  not  that  he  ob- 
jected to  sitting  in  a  boat  -with  the  waid-rom 
steward,  but  there  was  something  annoying  in  be- 
ing associated  in  "  a  path  of  doty"  with  a  se^ 
vant.  The  seaman  rejoined, "  Then  sir,  1  shJl  P^ 
^yoa  DO  other  boat."    At  this  aaommc^  the  Con- 
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awdore  ^pMured  on  deck,  and  the  Surgeon  stated 

that  Mr. refused  to  giro  him  a  boat,  unless 

be  would  share  it  with  the  steward.  '*  Gire  the 
Doctor  a  boat,  sir."  It  may  be  well  to  state,  there 
was  no  personal  unkindness  existing  between  these 
gentlemen ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  friends. 

I  roost  add  for  your  information,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
^  the  first"  would  not  have  said  the  same  thing, 
either  to  a  Commander  or  a  Lieutenant,  or  asso- 
ciated any  '*  Official  Military  Seaman," — I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  likes  this  appelative — "  in  a  path  of 
juty,"  with  a  ward-room  steward ;  and  I  humbly 
believe  that  the  Fleet '  Surgeon  would  have  been 
spared,  on  that  occasion,  had  there  been  an  assimi- 
lated or  correlatiye  rank  established  for  Medical 
officers.  It  is  such  instances  that  has  driven  Medi- 
cal officers  to  seek  for  the  establishment  of  laws 
and  Regulations  to  protect  them  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  petty  exercise  of  petty  tyranny ;  and 
when  they  see  an  attempt  made,  either  wilfully  or 
through  ignorance,  to  fasten  upon  them  the  **  abuses 
of  the  service,"  can  you  be  surprised  if  they  re- 
sist, even  at  the  cost  of  being  charged  with  **  a  hos- 
tility, without  reason  or  provocation"  "  towards  the 
sea-officers  of  the  service."  Instances  of  a  simi- 
lar character  can  be  cited,  almost  without  number ; 
yet  your  correspondent  assures  you,  **  any  complaint 
of  former  ill-treatment  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from 
Medical  officers,"  {page  458.)  Why  1  Becauae, 
says  '*  an  Official  Military  Seaman,"  "  They  were 
the  first  to  have  their  pay  increased,  and  the  double 
examination,  regulated  by  their  own  wUU  gives  se- 
earity  and  permanency  to  the  honor  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  corps."  Does  the  gentleman  really 
think,  because  they  were  the  first  to  obtain  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  a  very  small  ad- 
dition to  an  almost  contemptibly  small  pay,  they 
shoald  bear  ill-treatment  in  silence,  whether  pre- 
sent or  past — or  does  he  think  they  should  submit 
to  injustice,  because  they  pointed  out  and  secured 
the  way  of  making  the  Medical  Corps  honorable 
and  intelligent,  by  causing  Medical  officers  to  be 
twice  eiamined  before  receiving  the  commission  of 
Sorgeon,  and  consequently  securing  for  the  "  Offi- 
cial Military  Seamen"  and  others  in  the  Navy, 
when  sick  and  hurt,  efficient  professional  assis- 
taoce— not  only  that,  but  protecting  them  from  the 
fatality,  ever  following  in  the  track  of  ignorant 
(misnamed)  physicians.  Because  they  have  done 
this,  they  are  called  upon  to  submit,  nay,  not  only 
ao,  but  to  submit  quietly  to  injustice  from  the  very 
men  who  are  most  benefitted  by  their  successful 
efforts  to  elevate  the  standing  and  increase  the  in- 
telligence of  medical  men  in  the  Navy ! 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  "  reply,"  gives  us 
some  very  significant  information  in  regard  to  the 
fbrniation  of  these  said  Rules  and  Regulations ; 
and  of  course  this  information  is  to  be  relied  on,  for 
the  reason,  that  an  ^*  Official  Military  Seaman" 
speaks  as  if  he  himself  were  present  and  took  part 


in  the  formation  of  these  Regulations,  or  he  ^leaks 
under  instruction  of  some  one  who  was  there. 

**  This  Board  was  informally  called  together,  by 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  Rules,  &c.,"  previously  pre- 
pared by  himself  and  the  Attorney  Genered  of 
the  United  States.  "  In  the  progress  of  their  re- 
vision, the  Board  found  it  more  convenient^  with 
the  consent  of  the  Department  (Qu  ^  Secretary,) 
to  adopt  a  neyf,  (the  present)  form,*^ 

Again,  says  the  **  reply,"  *'  when  the  Board  con- 
cluded to  enter  upon  its  duties,  it  was  immediately 
observed  and  regretted,  that  no  Surgeon  was  pre- 
sent— (why  1)  but,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Bureau  was  prepar- 
ing a  system  of  Rules  for  the  government  of  his 
own  corps.  The  Board  would  have  preferred  the 
personal  cooperation  of  an  intelligent,  sea-going 
Surgeon." 

The  *'  Reply"  further  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  approved  of  the  labors  of  the  Board  and 
recommended  its  work  jto  the  protection  of  Con- 
gress, and  urges  this  as  a  reason  why  every  body 
should  be  content  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
thus  prepared ;  and  the  Secretary  thought  they 
must  be  good  because  the  Board  approved  of  its 
own  work  ! — at  least  so  be  says  in  his  report — but 
the  reply  says,  "  the  members  of  the  Board  were 
desirous,  that  the  code  drawn  up  by  them  should 
be  suspended  for  another  year,  in  order  that  the 
accumulation  and  comparison  of  professional  opi- 
nions might  improve  what  they  had  done  in  a  short 
time,  and  under  the  pressure  of  other  duties." 

In  his  report  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  does  not  mention 
the  Attorney  General  as  having  participated  in 
drawing  up  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  but  be  says, 
distinctly,  that  "  the  code  now  presented  is  the  re- 
sult of  tiieir  labors,  (the  Board)  conjointly  with  my 
otim" — but  the  reply  says,  "the  Board  found  it 
more  convenient  to  adopt  a  new  form." 

The  reply  tells  us  there  was  no  Sorgeon  on  the 
Board,  and  it  was  regretted ;  but  the  Secretary  de- 
clares "  the  different  grades  of  the  service  were 
engaged  in  this  duty,^^  adding,  **  the  fact  that  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  as  now  presented,  are  a/i- 
proved  by  all  of  them,  aflfords  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  are  right." 

Besides  the  contiadiction  of  the  parties  quoted, 
it  is  worth  remarking  the  manner  of  obedience 
accorded  by  the  high  functionaries  of  the  land  to 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  dated  24th  May^ 
1842.  One  of  them,  delegated  his  share  of  the 
work  to  four  others,  in  opposition  to  the  implied 
will  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  as  expressed  in 
the  debate  on  the  proposition  for  a  mixed  commis- 
sion, and  the  other  one,  as  far  as  report  {foes,  neg- 
lected the  subject  altogether.  It  may  not  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  to  ask  here,  what  has  become 
of  the  answer  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  (session 
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1841-2,)  calling  upon  the  Navy  Department  for  a 
statement  of  the  total  amount  of  sea  and  shore 
duty  performed  by  every  officer  in  the  Navy  1 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  Secretary  had  not 
read  the  code  prepared  by  the  Board,  when  his  re- 
port went  to  Congress,  and  that  he  afterwards  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  in  it — and  we  were  led 
firmly  to  believe  that  all  the  lead  pencil  writing  in 
Dr.  Barton^s  code  was  done  by  the  Board.  Since 
the  statements,  both  written  and  ve/bal,  touching 
the  action  of  this  board  and  others  on  the  Regula- 
tions are  so  contradictory,  I  am  willing  to  suspend 
my  judgment  until  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of 
my  information. 

It  is  a  republican  doctrine  that  the  public  acts  of 
public  men  are  open  to  public  discussion,  for  ap- 
proval or  condemnation.  Official  position  ought 
not  to  sanctify  either  the  errors  or  crimes  of  men, 
unless  we  admit  the  practical  truth  of  the  assertion, 
^*  A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn."  The 
bare  fact  of  a  man  being  either  sailor,  saint  or  Sec- 
retary, should  not  protect  him  from  ridicule  or  re- 
buke, if,  unfortunately,  his  conduct  merit  either. 
What !  shall  a  Secretary  deliberately  tell  Congress 
what  he  ought  to  know  was  incorrect,  and  no  man 
be  permitted,  even  in  self-defence,  to  point  out  the 
error? 

The  members  of  that  Board,  we  are  told,  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they  left 
the  Medical  Corps  precisely  where  they  found  it — 
never  was  a  Board  more  easily  consoled — its  sin  is 
of  omission.  **  We  have  left  undone  those  things 
which  we  ought  to  have  done,"  they  may  truly  re- 
peat in  concert ;  and  "  it  may  enlighten  some  of 
your  readers  to  learn"  that  the  only  grades  in  ser- 
vice, contented  with  the  proposed  Regulations,  are 
those  of  Captain  and  Purser — **  the  sword  and 
purse" — ^and  there  are  a  good  many  of  both  these 
who  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

We  confess  "  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  au- 
thors of  those  complaints  (Surgeons)  to  show  that 
the  grade  to  which  they  belong,  has  sufifered  in  any 
one  respect,  however  trifling,  or  lost  any  portion  of 
their  rights,  privileges,  dignity  or  independence, 
which  the  permanent  usages  of  the  service  have 
sanctioned :"  we  confess  this,  because  the  usages  of 
the  service  have  never  permitted  Medical  officers 
to  hold  rank,  rights,  privileges  or  independence^ 
and  in  many  instances  their  personal,  individual 
dignity  alone  has-  screened  them  from  many  annoy- 
ances— we  confess  it  in  humiliation  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Medical  officers  in  the  Navy,  as  far  as  rank, 
rights,  privileges  or  independence  are  concerned, 
cannot  be  worse.  They  are  now  at  the  mercy  and 
discretion  of  men  whose  leading  trait  is  not  per- 
haps forbearance;  and,  though  we  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  many  "  Official  Military  Seamen," 
who,  like  the  author  of  the  "  reply,"  are  too  chival- 
rous, too  generous,  too  gentlemanly  to  abuse  the 
power  entrusted  in  their  hands,  yet  the  author  of 


the  "  reply"  will  not  deny  there  have  been,  and  may 
again  be  exceptions. 

Yeur  correspondent  tells  us  the  Board  was"  aware 
of  the  morbid  sensibility  which,  unha{^ily,  at  pre- 
sent affects  a  part  of  the  Medical  Corps. '^  I  think 
that  it  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  corps  that  is 
free  from  this  condition,  which  he  somewhat  soeer- 
ingly  denominates  "  morbid  sensibility,"  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  cured  by  the  treatment  received  at 
the  hands  of  an  *'  Official  Military  Seaman/^  I 
respectfully  suggest,  if  he  would  imitate  Sgana- 
relle,  (the  clown  in  the  French  play  he  refers  to, 
who  was  forced  to  prescribe  in  spite  of  his  own 
honest  protest,)  and  make  himself  acquainted  wiih 
the  cause  and  remove  it,  he  would  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  by  laughing  or  sneering  at  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  patients.  If  we  should  take  the ''  re- 
ply" as  an  embodiment  of  the  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  the  **  sea-officers"  on  the  worth  and  claims 
of  the  Medical  Corps,  we  might  retort  the  sneer 
about  morbid  sensibility. 

When  speaking  of  rank,  (page  453)  the  author 
misrepresents  us  through  an  error  of  conception. 
He  says,  "  Hence  arises  another  objection,  that 
the  Surgeon  gains  nothing  for  the  time  he  serves 
as  assistant  or  passed^assistant  Surgeon.  Tfure 
is  no  evident  reason  why  he  should.''^  Did  the  gen- 
tleman seek  for  one  1  No !  but  he  offers  a  reason 
why  he  should  not,  and  here  it  is — "  The  Lieote- 
nant  is  not  permitted  to  count  the  years  he  passes 
in  the  grades  of  Midshipman  and  Passed  Midship- 
man. The  condition  of  the  Assistant  Surgeon  is 
one  of  apprenticeship,  or,  to  use  a  more  delicate 
word  to  sensitive  ears,  a  novitiate,  in  which  the 
peculiar  practice  and  uses  on  board  ships  are  Uam- 
ed — and  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of 
the  novice  are  tested.  The  requirements  of  the 
second  examination  prove  this  view  to  be  correct  !*^ 
Indeed  1  The  premises  are  untrue,  and  the  coocla- 
sions  drawn  from  them  are  necessarily  false. 
When  a  gentleman  accepts  a  commission  as  an 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Navy,  he  is  neither  on 
apprentice,  nor  a  novitiate  in  the  profession, — he  has 
already  passed  through  that  condition;  be  carries 
with  him  the  credentials  of  a  master;  and  com- 
paratively, in  a  professional  point  of  view,  he  is  as 
far,  if  not  farther  advanced,  the  day  he  passes  his 
examination,  than  when  the  Lieutenant  receives  bis 
commission.  The  Assistant  Surgeon  enters  the 
Navy  a  ftili  grown,  educated  gentleman,  ready  to 
exercise  a  profession ;  but  the  embryo  Lieutenant 
comes  to  our  notice  a  boy  of  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen,  untaught,  frequently  ignorant  of  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  education,  and  we  have  beard  of 
youngsters  who  were  enabled  to  write  to  their  pa- 
rents only  through  the  kindness  and  superior  scholar- 
ship of  their  messmates — and  even  those  who  have 
been  most  carefully  taught,  are  professiooally  in 
total  ignorance ; — and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  paw- 
ing, that  the  young  Naty  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
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advanoe  itself  in  "  polite  tetters,"  though  not  enough 
to  obviate  the  neoesaity  for  a  naval  school.     Be- 
tween the  newly  appointed  Midshipman  and  Assis- 
tant Sorgeon,  in  point  of  age  and  profession,  there 
is  aa  much  difierence  as  between  the  tiewly  ap- 
pointed Midshipman   and  the  yoong  Lieutenant, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  a  graduate  in  his  profes- 
sion.   The  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and 
medicine  are  not  so  much  modified  by  being  exer- 
cised within  the  confinee  of  a  ship  or  Navy  yard, 
as  to  require  Ave  years  apprenticeship  to  become 
familiar  with  the  effects  of  such  influences*    Nor 
is  the  second  examination,  (which  occars  live  years 
after  the  first,)  designed  to  test  **  the  intellectual  and 
mora]  qualifications  of  the  novice."    The  author 
of  the  '*  reply"  knows  perfectly  well  there  are  sur- 
geons now  in  the  Navy  who  never  were  Assistants-; 
and  there  is  one  still  living  who  was  in  a  brilliant 
^'  action"  three  months  aAer  the  date  of  his  commis- 
sion.*   Why  does  the  gentleman  tell  us  gravely  that 
Assistant  Surgeons  are  professional  apprentices  to 
learn  the  peculiar  practice  and  uses  on  board  ships! 
He  naost  surely  feel  that  he  does  himself  injustice, 
to  resort  to  such  invention  for  arguments ;  his  cause 
ooght  to  be  worthy  of  better  defence  than  this. 
After  argoing,  that  because' Midshipmen  and  Assis- 
tant Surgeons  are  alike  apprentices,  there  is  no 
evident  reason  why  Surgeons  should  derive  any 
advantage  from  the  time  passed  as  Assistant  Sur- 
geons, when  they  are  ranked  correlatively  with  Pur- 
sers, Chaplains,  &c.,  he  very  seriously  adds,  '*  But 
it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  chaplain,  purser, 
&c.,  that  they  are  considered,  at  the  moment  of 
admission,  qualified  to  perform   all  their  duties. 
Th«y  assume,  at. once,  the  position  which  they 
permanently  retain*— and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  any  cause  why  these  civil  officers  of  respec- 
table standings  being  distinctly  separated  from  the 
Sargeons  in  their  duties,  should  be  placed  under 
them  in  nominal  rank." — Indeed  !  Let  us  try  this 
difilculty  ;  if  the  gentleman  was  not  so  skittish  when 
strong  language  is  used,  perhaps  the  difficulty  might 
be  readily  overcome.     However,  some  reason  is 
better  than  no  reason. 

Among  military  men  seniority  is  conceded  to  be 
entitled  to  precedence ;  we  say  Army  and  Navy, 
because  the  Army  is  oldest.  On  this  ground,  seni- 
ority, precedence  would  be  given  to  the  oldest  com- 
miseion. 

Aaeietant  Screens,  under  the  name  of  Surgeons* 
mates,  were  commissioned  officers  long  before  the 
creation  of  the  Navy  Department.  They  were 
commissioned  **  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,"  as  early  as  March,  1704 ;  (see 
Act  to  provide  a  naval  armament)  and  the  Navy 
Department  itself  was  not  instituted  until  April, 

^  T Spinas  €iarris. — See  Rcliquias  Daldwinianae  :  Selec- 
tions from  the  correspondence  of  the  late  William  Baldwin. 
M.  O.,  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy— By  VVilliara  Darling- 
ton, M.  D.,  1843. 


1798.  It  remains  for  the  author  of  the'*  reply" 
to  tell  US  when,  as  he  asserts,  "  Assistant  Sar- 
geons were  once  warrant  officers  under  the  title  of 
^  Surgeons^  mates  :^"  we  question  whether  this 
commission  is  not  as  old  as  the  present  Navy. 

Surgeons  and  Chaplains  always  were  commis> 
stoned  in  our  Navy ;  but  Pursers,  as  stated  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  were  warrant  officers  until  the  Act 
of  March  30,  1812,  (  an  Act  concerning  the  naval 
establishment,)  which  provided  for  them  a  commis- 
sion. 

On  the  ground  of  seniority  of  commission,  Chap- 
lains, as  well  as  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons, 
are  entitled  to  precedence  of  Pursers ;  but  as  their 
duties  are  distinct,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity 
for  connecting  them  "  in  a  state  of  relative  subor- 
dination." * 

As  we  deny  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Chaplain 
and  Purser,  and  do  not  consider  them  better 
qualified  professiontdly  than  Assistant  Surgeons 
at  the  moment  of  admission,  we  think  we  have 
reason  to  claim  precedence  for  Surgeons  over  Pur- 
sers without  regard  to  the  respectability  of  their 
standing. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  "  liberal  and  cour- 
teous spirit"  of  the  Board ;  it  found  the  Medical 
Corps  without  any  right  or  privilege  of  any  kind, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  liberality,  it  took  nothing  away. 
But  let  us  see  the  gentlemab*s  code  of  ethics ;  it 
is  embraced  in  the  following  words,  (page  454) — 
**  What  law  and  custom  have  settled  and  approved 
is  no  longer  the  fit  subject  of  jealousy  and  offence.  ^^ 
If  this  be  the  sentiment  of  a  republican  of  1843, 
it  was  not  approved  July  4,  1776,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence."  We  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  suppose,  that  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  sanc- 
tions no  law  or  custom  which  is  in  opposition  to 
rational  freedom  or  improvement.  Where  would 
such  a  creed  have  put  the  gentleman  at  the  Boston 
tea-party,  or  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ?  This 
contention  for  the  perpetuation  of  **  custom"  and 
law  is  purely  aristocratic,  and  becomes  the  no- 
ble member  of  an  aristocratic  government,  or 
aristocratic  institution;  but  it  is  not  in  accor- 
dance with  the  interests  of  the  people.  This 
has  been  contended  for  by  tyrants  of  all  kinds, 
whether  soUier,  saint,  sailor  or  demagogue,  in  all 
ages;  it  was  the  existence  of  this  false  notion, 
which  yive  glory  to  the  reformation,  and  lighted 
our  revolutionary  fathers  to  success ;  and  it  was 
this  false  notion,  this  eflbrt  to  maintain  "  what  law 
and  custom  have  settled,"  that  cost  Spain  her  colo- 
nies, the  Popes  millions  of  subjects,  and  brought 
many  a  king  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  a  stubborn 
adherence  to  this  dogma  of  monarchists  that  leads 
to  lynch  law ;  it  opposes  improveroenl  of  every 
kind  and  stands  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  It  is  not  American  doctrine  .' 
ive  contend,  that  while  we  respect  whatever  laws 
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and  customs  exist  in  our  land,  we  have  a  right 
to  point  out  their  errors,  declaim  against  them,  and 
petition  for  their  repeal.  The  source  of  all  law  is 
the  will  of  the  people;  and  the  power  that  makes  the 
law  can  also  repeal  it — and  thanks  to  our  forefathers, 
that  power  can  always  be  approached  by  petition. 

I  would  not  notice  this  fallacy,  if  it  did  not 
usher  in  "  novelty^'  as  an  objection  to  assigning 
rank  to  Medical  officers — "  this  new  and  unheard 
of  claim,''  as  the  gentleman  is  pleased  to  denomi- 
nate it. 

The  gentleman  refuses  rank  to  Medical  offi- 
cers (because  he  thinks  and  says  it  is  novel ;)  be- 
cause  it  would   not    improve    medical    practice 
ashore  or  afloat,  and  as  it  is  "  a  distinction  purely 
nomioaP'  at  best,  it  would  only  entitle  the  bearer 
to  precedence  on  some  occaallons  of  ceremony ! 
If  these  were  the  honest  sentiments  of  the  Board, 
what  prevented  its  "  liberal  and  courteous  spirit," 
previously  boasted,  from  granting  this  **  distinction 
purely  nominar' — this  empty  shadow  of  power — 
why  should  sensible,  liberal,  courteous,  chivalrous, 
generous  gentlemen  refuse  so  very  a  trifle  (in  their 
own  estimation)  to  those  who  sought  it  eagerly. 
The  whole  corps  is  asking  for  this  "  purely  nomi- 
naP'  distinction — ^and  this  corps,  so  much  praised 
for  its  skill  and  intelligence,  is  told  that  "  rank  is 
a  public  trust,"  and  to  give  even  its  semblance,  in  a 
purely  nominal  shape,  could  have  no  other  possible 
effect  than  to  gratify  the  personal  vanity  of  the 
members  of  the  Medical  corps.    If  this  be  true, 
and  this  is  the  weakness  and  the  vanity  of  these 
intelligent  gentlemen,  why  not  gratify  it  1  It  will 
cost  nothing.     It  will  not  injure  any  body;  and 
why  not  gratify  the  vanity  of  one  class  in  the  Navy 
as  well  as  another^-or  will  the  vanity,  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  sea-officers  be  wounded,  or  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  be  excited  by  granting  ^'  rank"  to 
a  corps  so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  as  the 
Medical  corps  of  the  Navy  t  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  this  highly  respected  corps,  made  up  of 
men  in  whom ''  the  sea-officer  recognizes,  through 
his  long  wanderings,  the  instructive  companions 
of  his  mind,  and  the  watchful  guardians   of  his 
health"— does  the  gentleman  candidly  believe  this 
corps  would  be  united  to  a  man  on  this  subject  of 
rank,  if  it  were  the  mere  bauble,  he  would  lead 
your  readers  to  believe  ?  He  tells  us  that  all  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  proposed  Regulations,  be- 
cause  a  judge,  a  civil  jurist,  approved  Uiem — a 
man  who  tells  us  he  is  ignorant  of  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  service  and  therefore  relied  upon  a  few 
friends.     And  does  it  go  for  nothing  that  upwards 
of  a  hundred  educated  men,  some  of  whom  have 
served  ten  and  even  fifleen  years  in  cruising  ships, 
in  war  and  in  peace,  whose  heads  have  whitened 
in  the  naval  service,  tell  you  they  dannot  approve 
any  thing  so  improper  as  these  said  Regulations  1 
The  Medical  corps  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
details  and  technicalities  of  the  service ;  and  ordi- 


nary minds  would  presume  the  joint  opinion  of  this 
body  on  the  subject  would  be  equal  at  least  to  the 
opinion  of  a  single  individual,  who,  though  io  a 
high  place,  honestly  tells  us  he  **  did  not  veotore 
to  rely  upon  his  own  views  in  regard  to"  the  Regu- 
lations because  they  "  related  to  matters  so  parelj 
technical." 

Mr.  Editor,  your  correspondent  insists,  that  the 
idea  of  rank  for  Medical  officers  is  entirely  new 
and  unheard  of.  Tell  him,  for  me,  there  is  not  a 
Medical  officer  in  oar  own  Army  without  a  defined 
rank;  and  further,  that  Medical  officers  of  a  post 
are  subject  to  the  orders,  are  subordinate  only  to 
the  commander  of  the  post — and  are  not  subject, 
as  on  board  ship,  to  the  command  of  a  half  dozes 
superiors. — Tell  him  further,  the  correlative  rvik 
of  Medical  officers  in  the  French  Navy  rises  as 
high  as  that  of  Vice-Admiral — that  the  Medical 
officers  of  the  British  Navy  have  r^eeatlj  bceo 
put  on  a  footing  with  the  Army.  In  short,  the 
anamolous  condition  of  the  Medical  officers  in  the 
American  Navy  is  exceptionable,  by  comp&riMn 
with  other  services  which  are  analogous,  without 
any  reference  to  the  intrinsic  merits  or  propriety  of 
this  novel  claim  for  rank.  The  gentleman  is  seem- 
ingly behind  the  age  in  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
Does  he  believe,  in  truth,  that  this  argument  of  no- 
velty would  make  as  strongly  against  the  qaestioD 
of  the  rank  of  Admiral  in  our  Navy,  whicb  will  be 
certainly  new  when  created,  as  he  supposes  it  does 
against  correlative  rank  for  Medical  officers! 

The  Medical  corps  will  go  as  far  as  any  corps 
in  the  Navy,  or  even  as  far  as  the  gentleman  him- 
self, to  advance  the  interests  of  the  service  gene- 
rally ;  but  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  Surgeons  seel 
any  thing  for  themselves  which  is  not  also  to  eon- 
tribute  to  the  general  good ;  nor  do  they  ask  any 
thing  that  has  not  already  been  tested  by  expe- 
rience. The  Surgeons  will  be  content  to  be  placed, 
as  respects  the  sea-officers,  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Surgeons  of  the  Army,  as  respects  officers  of 
the  line.  But  their  *<  morbid  sensibility"  wiD  not 
be  cured  by  any  thing  less — not  even  by  the  advice 
of  the  gentleman  who  vainly  arrogates  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  saying  to  Medical  officers  "  thns 
far,  and  no  farther."' 

'*  With  regard  to  hospitals," says  the  reply  ''the 
mistaken  claim  of  a  Surgeon  to  the  sole  and  exda- 
sive  control  over  them  is  easily  answered,  by  saying 
that  public  hospitals  are  military  estaUtahiaeaU, 
component  parts  of  military  commands ;  and  their 
inmates  are  the  subjects  of  military  sntbority. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  a  military  oigasiutioA 
and  discipline."  The  gentleman  ooght  to  hare 
been  a  little  more  explicit,  for  what  he  thinks  be 
has  BO  easily  answered  he  has  no^  answered  st  all. 

Let  us  admit,  that  naval  hospitals  axe  military 
establishments,  does  it  foUow,  thereftgB,*a  Swgeon 
is  incompetent  to  control  one ;  or  does  the  gentle> 
man  contend  that "  Official  Military  SMneo"  ooly 
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are  officers  in  the  Navy,  the  only  persons  to  be  en- 
trusted with  rank,  and  the  only  persons  to  exercise 
command  ? — Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  the  Army 
hospitals  of  all  kinds  are  nnder  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  Medical  officers ! — and  may  I  ask  him  how 
mncb  the  Lieotenant*ssaperintendence  of  the  Nor- 
folk hospital  contribntes  to  its  order  and  admirable 
discipline?  And  what  would  be  its  condition,  if 
the  Surgeon  were  to  trust  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  establishment  to  the  Lieutenant  t  How  long 
an  apprenticeship  is  required  to  make  a  young 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  competent  to  discipline 
and  control  a  large  hospital,  and  its  old  Surgeon 
ioelnded  1  This  question  is  answered  by  saying  it 
is  a  *'  military  establishment,**  and  therefore  the 
Lieutenant  must,  of  course,  understand  the  whole 
subject  without  special  study ;  but  a  fully  educated 
physician,  according  to  the  reply,  must  serve  five 
years  apprenticeship  before  he  can  safely  practice 
his  profession  afloat ;  and  although  he  may  have 
managed  a  mad-house  before  he  was  an  assistant 
Surgeon,  he  will  never  be  trusted  to  control  a  naval 
hospital  without  the  supervision  of  some  Lieute- 
nant or  other  sea-officer !  Are  the  Surgeons  in  the 
Navy  to  be  eternally  held  in  a  state  of  minority,  to 
be  supervised  by  men  who,  (it  would  be  ungenerous 
to  expect  it,)  know  not  as  much  as  themselves 
about  any  part  of  their  duty,  whether  relative  to 
the  discipline  of  a  hospital  or  a  sick-bay.  The 
discretion,  relative  to  the  admission  of  men  into  a 
hospital,  or  discharging  them  from  it,  and  the  affair 
of  their  comfort,  may  be  as  well  lodged  with  the 
Surgeon  as  a  sea-officer :  the  Surgeon  ought  to 
know  what  a  sick  man  requires  better  than  a  sea- 
officer. 

The  author  of  the  ''  reply,*'  after  characterising 
the  idea  of  placing  hospitals  under  the  control  of 
Surgeons,  as  a  "  palpable  absurdity,'*  (which  he  fails 
to  touch)  he  says — it  must  be  admitted,  that  this 
new  claim,  which  wars  with  the  paramount  custom 
of  our  own  and  of  other  naval  services,  is  a  most 
unfriendly  attack  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
sea^officers^  and  particularly  of  such  as  have  merit- 
ed, by  their  services,  the  gratitude  of  thetr  country, ^^ 
Here  is  liberality  and  courtesy.  The  control  of 
hospitals,  which  most  persons  would  consider  as 
more  germane  to  the  capacity  of  Medical  men,  is 
claimed  as  the  right  and  privilege  of  sea-officers, 
particularly  after  they  are  maimed  or  worn  out  in 
serrice.  Can  the  gentleman  call  to  mind  any  in- 
stance where  a  hospital  was  commanded  by  an  old 
sea-officer,  who  received  a  pension  of  $300  a  year, 
for  a  mere  scratch,  and  at  the  same  time  $4,500  a 
year  in  pay,  besides  house  room,  lights,  furniture 
and  fuel,  and  this  five  thousand  a  year — the  grati- 
tude of  his  country— was  obtained  by  a  man  who 
had  not  served  at  sea  Ave  years  out  of  forty-five, 
and  who,  during  the  existence  of  war,  never  saw 
a  man-of-war  of  the  enemy,  or  of  his  own  coun- 
try 1  If  the  same  hospital  had  been  under  the  con- 


trol of  a  Surgeon  it  would  have  cost  the  govern- 
ment about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  less ;  but 
this  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  though 
we  may  get  to  that  after  a  time.  If  the  control 
of  hospitals  be  claimed  as  the  eleemosynary  right 
of  sea-officers  exclusively,  what  does  the  gentle- 
roan  leave  for  Medical  officers  who  merit  the  grati- 
tude of  their  country — or  are  they  incapable  of 
meriting  any  thing  from  their  country  by  faithful 
services  ? 

Although  a  system  has  been  devised,  and  since 
the  23rd  of  April,  1800,  in  operation,  providing 
**  pensions  and  half  pay,  should  the  same  be  here- 
after granted"  to  officers  and  seamen  '*  who  may 
merit,  by  their  bravery,  or  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices, the  gratitude  of  their  country,**  the  '*  Official 
Military  Seaman**  claims  for  himself  and  those  of  his 
class,  when  meritorious,  the  control  and  governor- 
ship of  hospitals  as  a  part  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Besides  the  manifestation  of  the  country*s 
gratitude  in  the  form  of  pension,  (half  pay  is  an 
obsolete  term),  we  find  a  claim  set  up  for  the  crea- 
tion and  continuation  of  sinecures  in  the  naval 
service,  that  the  country  may  have  them  to  give  as 
grateful  demonstrations  to  worn  out  sea-officers. 

Did  the  Dales,  and  Decaturs,  and  Hulls,  and 
Bainbridges  of  the  service  ever  look  forward  to 
the  command  of  hospitals,  that,  when  the  frailties 
and  imbecility  of  age  should  fall  upon  them,  the 
subjects  of  their  power  should  be  only  such  as 
were  prostrate  by  disease,  and  thus,  without  risk, 
the  '*  ruling  passion'*  (said  to  be  strong  in  death) 
might  be  gratified  to  the  last  ?  Let  us  contrast  the 
naval  hero,  his  "brows  bound  with  victorious 
wreaths'*  with  the  same  individual,  now  shifted 

**  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  paataloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  bis  shrank  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  chililish  tremble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound," 

but  still  clinging  to  command,  still  a  cormorant  of 
power,  marshalling  and  ordering  and  controlling  a 
troop  of  worn,  wan,  wasted  sailors,  who  were  like 
himself  once  young  and  athletic — but  now  the  com- 
mander and  the  commanded,  equally  consuming 
under  nature*s  law  and  time*s  noiseless  tread,  are 
fading  away  in  the  illusion,  that  their  power  and 
strength,  and  rank  and  subordination  are  in  the  end 
as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  and  therefore  they 
preserve  the  "  mimic  show**  of  what  was  once 
reality.  Who  does  not  pity  such  a  hero  command- 
ing such  a  crew ;  all  approaching  near  to,  or  actu- 
ally in  the  state — 
"  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything." 

Who  would  not  censure  a  custom  that  exposed 
him  to  vulgar  gaze,  instead  of  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  peaceful  retirement,  where  his  ma- 
tin slumbers  should  not  be  broken  by  the  drum- 
beat or  morning  gun  of  a  ^*  military  establishment.*' 
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The  heroes  of  the  American  Navy  are  patriots 
and  not  mercenary  seamen.  They  are  too  lofty 
in  their  moral  tone,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
accept  increase  of  emolument  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  their  ability  to  render  service.  What 
species  of  patriot  is  he  who,  after  age  and  sick- 
ness have  rendered  him  unfit  for  doty,  would  draw 
from  the  treasury  of  a  generous  people,  besides 
pension  for  past  services,  full  pay  and  perquisites, 
under  the  bald  pretence  of  watching  the  Surgeon 
of  a  naval  hospital,  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
sick  and  wounded  sailors!  I  do  not  think  there  is 
such  an  one  in  service ;  flirther,  there  is  not  more 
than  two,  even  if  there  be  one,  who  would  claim  the 
right  and  privilege  of  having  even  the  opportunity 
of  occupying  such  a  position.  If  there  be  such  an 
one  the  people  ought  to  know  his  name. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  corps  that  naval  hospi- 
tals are  the  legitimate  commands  for  Surgeons; 
and  they  should  superintend  their  "  government  and 
police,  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  subordinate  officers  perform  their  res- 
pective duties."  The  proposed  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations (for  the  medical  department  of  the  Navy, 
Art.  46)  direct  that  **  He  will  receive  no  patient 
into  the  hospital  without  the  written  request  of  the 
Surgeon  of  a  Navy-yard  or  vessel,  or  order  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  station,  or  Navy  De- 
partment."* 

The  above  extracts  from  the  proposed  Rules 
and  Regulations  show  that  an  "Official  Military 
Seaman"  misconceives  the  wishes  of  the  corps  on 
the  subject ;  and  they  also  answer,  J  trust  satisfac- 
torily, the  assumed  difficulty,  that  if  a  hospital 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Surgeon  *^The 
commandant  (of  a  station),  then,  must  consult  his 
inferior,  the  Surgeon,  if  the  commander  of  a  fo- 
reign man-of-war  asks  for  a  temporary  convenience 
for  his  sick."  As  the  other  remarks  of  an  "  Offi- 
cial Military  Seaman"  on  this  subject  are  founded 
in  error  of  conception,  we  let  them  pass.  Although 
the  gentleman  seems  to  feel  a  horror  at  the  idea 
of  a  commandant  being  forced  to  **  consult  his 
inferior,  the  Surgeon,^^  as  to  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting foreign  sick,  no  matter  whether  from  conta- 
gious disease  (small  pox,  for  example)  into  the 
hospital  of  a  station,  at  the  risk  of  all  in  the  insti- 
tution, he  uses  an  opposite  argument  to  secure  the 
control  of  Surgeons*  requisitions  to  Captains : — he 
says  the  **  idea"  (of  making  Surgeons  alone  res- 
ponsible for  their  requisitions) — *•  this  idea  seems 
to  suppose,  that  the  commander  has  no  right  to 
apply  to  the  Surgeon  for  information  to  guide  his 
judgment'-lhBX  it  would  be  inadmissible  for  them 
to  interchange  opinions  upon  the  state  of  the  funds 

^  The  Rules  and  Regulations  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Surgeons,  it  is  said,  were  ncrer  even  looked  at  by  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Navy ;  bat  now  constitute  a  part  of  the 
lumber  of  the  Bereau  of  Medicine  and  Surgeiy  of  the 
Navy  Depaitineiitt 


and  the  necessities  of  the  ship, — that  they  have  oo 
such  common  interest  and  motive  of  action,  as  the 
public  service — but  that  they  stand  to  each  other, 
in  the  relation  of  mutual  personal  hostility,*'  (page 
455.)  Why  does  the  gentleman  entertain  such  op- 
posite notions  1  I  trust  his  opinions  are  not  made 
up  on  these  subjects.  Would  he  force  a  com- 
mander to  *^  consult  his  inferior,  the  Surgeon,^  u 
to  "  the  state  of  the  funds  and  tha  necessities  of 
the  ship,"  on  the  ground  that  both  have  the  inte- 
rest of  their  country  as  the  motive  of  action,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  indignant  with  the  Captain  if 
he  should  consult  his  inferior,  the  Surgeon,  when 
"  the  commander  of  a  foreign  man-of-war  asks  for 
a  temporary  convenience  for  his  sick !"  becaose  ia 
the  latter  case  he  ^*  seems  to  suppose  the  com- 
mander has  no  right  to  apply  to  the  Surgeon  for 
information  to  guide  his  judgment,"  especially 
should  the  question  of  contagion  and  the  extent  of 
accommodation  in  the  hospital  arise,  as  "they  have 
no  such  common  interest  and  motive  of  action  la 
the  public  service  1" 

This  attempt  of  an  '*  Official  Military  Seaman,"* 
through  misconception  and  miarepresentation,  to 
prevent  Surgeons  from  controling  naval  hospitals, 
**  must  be  admitted,"  warring  as  it  does  against  the 
custom  of  our  own  army  and  other  military  serri- 
ces,  *'  is  a  most  unfriendly  attack  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  oP'  Medical  officers  of  the  Navy, 
**  and  particularly  of  such  as  have  merited,  by 
their  services,  the  gratitude  of  their  country."  I 
presume  the  gentleman  will  not  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Surgeon  meriting  the  gratitude  of  hit 
country,  even  though  he  would  cut  him  off  froo 
its  fVuition. 

He  has  the  thanks  of  the  corps  for  the  very  band- 
some  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it.  He  says, 
'*  Upon  the  professional  ability  of  the  naval  Sar- 
geons  as  a  class,  any  praise  that  can  be  offered 
here  is  of  disproportionate  value.  The  statistics 
of  our  public  ships,  which,  during  their  protracted 
absences  upon  the  great  ocean,  encounter  every 
variety  of  climate,  and  are  visited  by  every  form 
of  disease,  bear  the  highest  testimony  to  their 
knowledge  and  unwearied  assiduity." 

Whether  the  gentleman  will  obtain  the  praiae  of 
his  fellow  officers,  for  the  manner  and  ability  be 
has  taken  up  the  subject,  is  very  doubtful,  for  «e 
are  almost  sure,  that  the  number  in  the  aenioe 
who  think  and  feel  as  he  does  is  very  small.  Per- 
haps he  misrepresents  the  '*  Official  Military  Sea- 
men" of  the  Navy  as  much  as  the  admired  Spoar 
relle  does  a  true  physician ;  it  most  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  picture  of  Le  mr^rcm 
malgre  lui  is  a  mere  burlesque,  designed  to  rebuke 
unfounded  pretension,  and  bears  a  consideiaUe  lati- 
tude of  application ; — ^it  is  a  fine  piece  of  bamor, 
and  the  gentleman  may  discover  it  can  be  made  to 
cut  both  ways. 

It  is  gn^fyiny  to  find  thtt  n^  sMmsstisiiefw^ 
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milting  the  Rules  and  Regalations  again  to  a  mixed 
commission  has  been  echoed,  though  imperfectly, 
in  the  reply : — it  calls  for  the  same  officers  who 
formed  the  informal  Board,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Surgeon,  but  bitterly  opposes  the  idea  of  any  Sur- 
geon being  assigned  to  this  duty  who  has  either 
written  or  spoken  on  the  subject.     But  why  not  ? 
Has  oot  every  member  of  that  Board,  as  well  as 
its  defender,  (perhaps  himself  a  member?)  com- 
mitted himself  to  '*  angry  discussion/^  at  least 
since  it  has  been  found  their  work  was  not  univer- 
sally approved  1  Have  the  members  of  that  Board 
been  quiet  and  silent  as  regards  the  claims  of  the 
the  Medical  corps — have  not  these  claims  been  the 
sobject  of  much  talk  among  these  very  gentlemen  1 
And  why  should  the  act  of  discussion  disqualify  a 
Surgeon  but  not  a  Purser  or  sea-officer  ?  Excuse 
the  coarse  vulgarity  of  the  expression,  but  I  must 
insist  upon,  "  what  is  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for 
gander.*'    Therefore,  as  '*  the  case  of  the  Medical 
corps  was  one  of  hardship" — and  is  still — to  be 
misrepresented,  '*  by  a  person  practically  ignorant 
of  their  wants  and  duties,'^  (in  which  ignorance 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  author  of 
the  "  reply*'  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau)^"  and  if 
a  recommendation  from  an  humble  and  nameless 
source  would  avail  any  thing,  it  might  be  respect- 
fully suggested,"  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Toga 
Civilis,  {page  377,  vol.  ix,  June^  .1843,  "  Southern 
Literary  Messenger")  be  carried  out.     But  let  the 
Board  consist  of  men  who  have  served  in  their 
respective  grades  at  least  five  years  at  sea — (as 
there  is  no  commander  on  the  list  who  has  served 
so  long  as  that,  I  would  say  for  that  grade,  at  least 
three  years) — let  Mr.  Upshur's  suggestion  be  tried, 
of  making  this  Board  consist  of  two  from  each 
grade  of  comission  officers.     If  every  one  of  these 
members  had  served,  within  fifteen  years  past,  five 
years  at  sea  in  the  grade  he  represents,  the  Board 
would  probably  include  a  fair  representation  of 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  ser« 
vice. 

If  such  a  commission  be  formed, — an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  not  necessary  for  it — as  suggested,  and 
the  members  of  it  come  to  their  duty  in  a  spirit  of 
eaadw  and  willingness  to  benefit  the  country  by 
ImproviDg  the  Rules  of  the  Navy,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  every  grade  in  the  service  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  its  labors :  and  it  will  be  found 
that,  although  there  may  be  at  first  wide  difier- 
ences  of  opinion,  warmly  expressed,  there  is  no 
grade  in  the  Navy  that  entertains  hostile  feelings 
towards  other  grades ;  all  will  yield  op  something; 
selfishness  will  sacrifice  itself  for  the  common 
good  and  harmony  of  all. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  the  Medical  corps  of  the 
Navy  seeks  for  nothing  that  will  thwart  discipline 
or  is  not  designed  for  the  genejal  good  of  the  ser- 
vice. It  entertains  no  feelings  of  hostility  to  ariy 
branch  of  the  serf  ice :  it  asks  to  be  placed  on  a 


footing  with  the  Medical  corps  of  the  Army ;  and 
to  attain  its  object  it  will  openly  resort  to  every 
honorable  means. 

That  this  honorable  body  has  many  more  able 
and  accomplished  advocates  of  its  views  than  I  am, 
there  is  but  little  doubt ;  but  the  cause  seemed  to  me 
80  reasonable,  so  just,  requiring  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  ability  to  plead,  that  I  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  venture  my  small  skill,  and  if  I  have  totally 
failed  in  my  object,  I  can  console  myself  in  the  re- 
flection that  I  have  labored  honestly  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  standing  and  professional  skill  of 
the  Medical  officers  of  the  Navy,  without  a  wish 
to  injure  any  class  in  the  service.  In  the  interest 
I  take  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
advancement  of  our  country  towards  exceUence  in 

all  things,  I  yield  to  no  man. 

Toga  Civiua. 


< 
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Turhey  Island, — This  is  a  beautiful  old  place  on 
James  River,  known  as  the  original  seat  of  the 
Randolphs  of  Virginia.  Having  heard  that  there 
were  some  old  tomb-stones  of  that  family  there, 
and  a  monument,  I  had  the  curiosity  some  time 
ago,  to  visit  it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them. 
The  monument  seems  to  have  been  erected  partly 
as  a  cenotaph  and  partly  to  commemorate  an  ex- 
traordinary  fresh  that  occurred  in  1771.  It  stands 
on  elevated  ground,  about  a  mile  back  from  the 
river,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  woods  grown  up 
since  its  erection.  The  top  of  the  monument  has 
been  broken  oflf  by  the  fall  of  a  tree.  It  is  of  obe- 
lisk form, — present  height  about  18  feet, — base» 
six  feet  square.  It  is  built  of  brick,  faced  with 
Portland  stone,  which,  of  course,  was  imported 
fVom  England. 

The  Inscriptions  on  it,  are  as  follows : 

[South  Side.] 

The  Foandation 

of  this  Pillar  wba  laid 

in  the  calamitous  year 

1771. 

When  all  the  great  Rivers 

of  this  Country 

Were  swept  by  Inundations 

Never  before  experienced : 

Which  changed  the  face  of  Nature 

And  left  traces  of  their  Yioleone 

That  will  remain 

For  Ages. 

[For  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  iVesh,  see 
Virginia  Gazette,  for  May  30th,  1771 — also  the 
Scots  (Edinburgh)  Magazine,  for  July,  of  the  same 
year.] 

[North  Side.] 

Oh  Earth  to  him  indulgent  be 
Who     •    «    bestowed  on  the* 
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•  %      *      with  awful  shade 

*  *    babbling  rills  each  silent  glade 

•  •    *    wear  a  thoughtful  gloom. 

♦  ♦        ♦        ♦        «        bloom. 

[Western  Side.] 

In  the  year  1772 

This  monument  was  raised 

To  the  memory  of  the  first  Richard 

and  Jane  Randolph  of  Curies 

by  their  third  son 

To  whose  parental  affertion 

Industry  6c  (Economy 

He  was  indebted 

For  their  tenderness  in  infancy 

And  good  education  in  youth 

and  ample  fortune 

•    at  mature  age. 

[East  Side.] 

This  monument  is  erected 

in  memory  of 

Elisabeth  Randolph 

late  wife  of  William  Randolph 

of  the  county  of  Henrico,  Gent : 

&  second  Daughter  of  Peter 

Beverley  of  the  county  of 

Gloucester  Esq  by  Elizabeth  his  wife 

who  was  Daughter  of  Robert  Peyton 

of  an  Antient  Family  in 

Norfolk,  Gent : 

She  was  bom  the  Ist  day  of  Jan :  1691 

Was  married  22d  day  of  June  1709 

And  died  the  28th  day  of  Decem :  1723 

Much  lamented  by  her  Husband  & 

all  that  knew  her.  |t 

In  the  grare-yard  at  Turkey  Island  : 
The  HoDle.  William  Randolph  Esq. 

Here  lieth  the  Honourable  William  Randolph 

Esq  eldest  Son  of  Col.  William  Randolph 

of  this  place  and  of  Mary  his  Wife  who  was 

of  the  Antieat  &  Eminent  family  of  Northampton — 

—there  having  been  introduced  early  into  Business 

and  passed  through  many  of  the  inferior  offices 

of  GoTernment  with  great  Reputation  6l  eminent  capacity, 

He  was  at  last 

By  his  Majesty's  happy  choice  &  the  universal 

approbation  of  his  Country  advanced  to  the 

Council.    His  experience  in  men  &  business 

the  native  gravity  &  dignity  of  his  person  6l  behaviour 

his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  country 

knowledge  of  the  laws  in  general  6l  of  the 

laws  &  constitution  of  this  Colony  in  particular 

his  integrity  above  all  calumny  or  suspicion 
the  acuteness  of  his  parts  &  the  extensiveness 
of  his  genius  together  with  that  solidity  of 
sense  &  judgment  which  was  ever  predom- 
inant in  all  he  said  or  did — rendered 
him  not  only  equal  but  an  ornament 
to  the  high  office  he  bore  6l  have  made 
him  universally  lamented  as  a  most 
able  and  impartial  judge  dc  as  an  upright 
6l  useful  magistrate.    In  all  otlier  respects 
neither  was  he  less  conspicuous  for 
a  certain  Majestic  plainness  of  sense 
&  honour  which  carrie<1  him  through 
all  parts  of  private  life  with  an  equal 
dignity  6l  reputation  dc  deservedly  obtained 
hiin  the  character  of  a  just  good  man 


in  all  the  sSTeral  dutys  dc  relations 
of  life.    Natus  Novr  1681.    Mortuas  Octob  19. 1742. 

Anno  ^tatis  61. 


w«. 


Col.  fvmh  Randolph,  in  the  grave-yaid  at  Tar- 
key  Island : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 
3ll  kMM0^        of  Col.  JMm  Randolph, 

of  Dunginess  in  Goochland  County 

Adjutant  General  of  this  Colony 

He  was  the  third  son  of  William  Randolph 

and  Mary  his  wife. 

The  distinguishing  qualities  of  the 

Gentleman  he  possessed  in  an 

eminent  degree :  To  justice 

\)robity  dc  honour  so  firmly  attached 

that  no  view  of  secular  interest  or 

worldly  advantage,  no  disoou  raging 

frowns  of  fortune  could  alter  his 
steady  purpose  of  heart.    By  an  easy 
compliance  and  obliging  deportment 
he  knew  no  enemy  but  gained  many 
friends  thus  in  his  life  meriting  an 
universal  esteem.    He  died  as  uni- 
versally lamented  Novr  1742  aged  57. 
Gentle  Reader  go  6c  do  likewise. 

Col.  Wm.  Randolph,  at  Turkey  Island : 

Colo.  Wm.  Randolph  of  Warwickshire  bat 
late  of  Virginia  Gent,  died  April  11th,  l7ll. 

[Coat  of  Arais.] 

Mre.  Mary  Randolph  his  only  wife 

died  ♦  ♦ 

She  was  daughter  of  Mr.  Hen :  Ishsm 

by  Katherine  his  wife ;  he  was  of  Northamptonshire ; 

but  late  of  Virginia  Gent : 

Epitaph  of  the  Honorable  Mann  Page,  Esq.,  who 
lies  buried  at  Rose  well,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

Here  lye  the  remains  of  the  Hon*ble  Mann 

Page  Esq  one  of  his  majestie's  councel 

^  of  the  collony  of  Virginia  who  departed 

*  this  life  the  ith  day  of  Januaty 

1730  in  the  40tb  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon'ble  Matthew 

Page  Esq  who  was  likewise  a  member  of 

his  majesties  councel.    His  first  wife 

was  Judith  daughter  of  Ralph  Wonneley 

Esq  Secretary  of  Virginia  by  whom  he 

had  two  sons  6c  a  daughter.    He  afterwards 

married  Judith  daughter  of  the  Hon*ble 

Robert  Carter  Esq  President  of  Virginia 

with  whom  he  lived  in  the  most  tender 

reciprocal  affection  for  12  years  leaving 

by  her  5  sons  6c  a  daughter.    His  public 

trust  he  faithfully  discharged  with 
candour  6c  discretion  6c  truth.    Nor  wss 
he  less  eminent  in  his  private  behaviour. 
He  was  a  tender  husband  and  indulgent  bther,  s  gvade 
master  6c  faithful  friend  being  to  all  eowtaovs.  bendfeesi 
kind  6c  affable.    This  monument  was  piously  Mfsoied  toki* 
memory  by  his  mournfully  surviving  Lady* 

At  Rosewell. 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Msry  Page 

wife  of  the  Hon'ble  Matthew  Page  Esq  one  of  her 

Majesty's  Councel  of  this  Collony  of  Vtigjttis 

and  daoghter  of  John  and  ICwy  MM«f  lUi 
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Collony  who  departed  tbia  Ufo  ye  24th  day 

of  March  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord  1707  in 

ye  thirty  sixth  year  of  her  a^e. 

At  Rosewell. 

Here  lyeth  interred  ye  body  of  ye  Honourable 

Colonell  Matthew  Page  Ejq  one  of  his 

MajMes  most  Honoarable  coancel  of  the 

parish  of  Abtngton  in  the  county  of  Glocester 

in  the  Collony  of  Virginia  son  of  the  Honourable 

Colonell  John  &  Alice  Page  of  the  parish 

of  Burton  6l  ye  county  of  Yorke  in  the  aforesaid 

Collony  who  departed  this  life  the  9th 

day  of  January  Anno  Dom  1703  in  the 

45th  year  of  his  age. 


Matoax. — Matoax  is  aitaated  on  the  North  aide 
of  the  Appomattox  river,  above  the  falla  and  aboat 
I  mile  from  the  town  of  Petersburg.  Matoax,  (or 
Matoaca)  it  is  said,  was  the  private  appellation  of 
Pochahontas,  this  last  having  been  merely  titular. 
It  is  well  known  that  Powhatan  was  the  title  of 
the  great  chief,  and  that  his  individual  name  was 
Wahunsonacock.  John  Randolph,  Sr.,  of  Roan- 
oke, father  of  John  of  Roanoke,  th^  orator,  resided 
some  time  at  Matoax  and  died  there  in  1775.  His 
widow,  (whose  maiden  name  was  Frances  Bland,) 
married  secondly  St.  George  Tucker,  whereby 
Matoax  fell  into  his  possession,  and  he  came  to 
live  there  during  the  revolutionary  war.  January 
5th,  1781,  upon  the  approach  of  the  British  towards 
Petersburg,  Mr.  Tucker  was  compelled,  suddenly, 
to  remove  his  lady  from  Matoax,  she  having  been 
bat  five  days  mother  to  Henry  St.  George  Tucker. 
Jobo  Randolph,  it  has  been  said,  alluded  to  this  in 
Congress,  upon  occasion  of  replying  to  Mr.  Tucker 
tbeo  likewise  a  member,  thus,  "  The  first  time,  sir, 
I  can  recollect  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
that  gentleman,  we  were  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  British." 

John  Randolph  (the  orator)  was,  as  I  believe,  not 
borQ  at  Matoax,  but  certainly  passed  his  boyhood 
there.  It  is  said  that,  in  aAer  years,  when  involved 
in  the  tnrmoO  of  politics,  he  was  heard  to  recur  with 
fond  regret,  to  his  early  days  spent  at  Matoax,  and 
io  partieular  to  his  angling  amusements  there. 

To  the  East  of  the  site  of  Matoax  house,  on  a 
risiog  groand,  under  a  clump  of  oaks,  are  to  be 
•sen  the  tombstones  of  the  parents  of  John  Ran- 
^)ph,  the  orator,  from  which  the  following  inscrip* 
tions  hare  be«n  copied : 

Johannes  Randolph.  Arm. 

Ob.  xxviii  Octo. 

MDCCLXXV 

JBx  nxiv 

If  on  oisibtts  uma,  nee  mens 

Vinutibiis  absit. 

[Translated.] 

John  Randolph  Esq  died  28th  October  1T75  aged  34. 
Let  not  a  tomb  be  wanting  to  his  ashes,  nor  memory 

to  bis  virtues. 


J.  H.  S. 

Franceses  Tucker  Blandas 

Conjugis 

Sti  Georgii  Tucker 

Quia  desiderio  sit  modas  T 

Obiit  xviii  Januarii, 

MDCCLKXXVIIl. 

^t  zxxvi. 

[Translated.] 

JesQs  Saviour  of  mankind. 

When  shall  we  eease  to  mourn  for  Frances  Bland  Tucker 

wife  of  St.  George  Tucker?    She  died  18 ih  January 

1788,  aged  36. 

The  tomb  of  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Above  the  railings  of  the  vault,  and  upon  a  cor- 
nice of  white  marble,  are  the  following  lines  in 
golden  letters: — 

"Within  this  knclosubk  sxst, 

tki  remains  tf 

GEN.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 

Upon  the  lid  of  the  marble  sarcophagus  is  sculp- 
tured the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  with  the  brief,  but  sufficient,  epitaph  : 

"  WASHINGTON." 

To  the  right  of  Washington's  remaina,  repose 
those  of  his  Lady,  in  a  similar  sarcophagus,  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription : 

"  MARTHA,  CONSORT  OF  WASHINGTON." 

From  the  burying-ground  on  Pembroke  farm, 

near  Hampton : 

Here  lyes  ye  body  of  John  Nerill  Esq 
Vice-Admiral  of  His  Majesty's  fleet  and  com- 
mander in  chiefe  of  ye  squadron  cruising  in  ye 
West  Indies,  who  died  on  bosrd  ye  Cambridge, 
ye  17  day  of  August,  1697,  in  the  ninth  yeare 
of  the  reign  of  King  William  ye  third,  aged 

57  years. 

This  Stone  was  given  by  his  Excellency 

Francis  Nicholson  Esq  Lieutenant  & 

Governor  General  of  Virginia  in  Memory  of  Peter 

Heyman  esq  Grandson  to  Sir  Peter  Heyman  of 

Summerfield  in  ye  county  of  Kent — he  was 

collector  of  the  customes  in  ye  lower  district  of 

James  River  and  went  voluntarily  on  board  the 

king's  Ship  Shoreham,  in  Pursuit  of  a  pyrate 

who  greatly  infested  this  coast — after  he  had 

behaved  himself  7  hours  with  undaunted 

courage,  was  killed  with  a  small  shot,  ye  29 

day  of  April  1700.    In  the  engagement  he  stood  next 

the  Governor  upon  the  Quarter  deck  and  was  here 

Jionorably  interred  by  his  order. 

The  two  stones  from  which  the  above  were  tran- 
scribed, are  of  black  marble,  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
near  each  other,  being  six  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
wide,  and  each  surmounted  with  a  coat  of  arms. 

Of  the  capture  of  the  pirate  referred  to,  Bever- 
ley, in  his  history  of  Virginia,  gives  a  circumstan* 
tial  account. 
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Epitaph,  copied  from  a  marble  slab,  inserted  in 

the  wall  of  the  old  church  at  Williamsburg. 

Near  this  marble  lyes  ye  HoD*bIe  Daniel  Parke 

of  ye  county  of  Essex,  Esq,  who  was  one  of  his 

ma'ties  counsellors  and  sometime  Secretary  of 

the  Colony  of  Virginia.   Jie  dyed  ye  6th  of  March 

Anno  1679.    His  other  felicities  were  crowned  by 

his  happy  marriage  with  Rebbecka  the  daughter 

of  George  Evelyn  of  the  county  of  Surry*  Esq. 

He  died  the  2d  of  January  Anno  1672  at 

long  Ditton,  in  ye  county  of  Surry  and  left 

behind  him  a  most  hopefuU  progeny. 

Epitaph  copied  from  the  old  church  at  Williams- 
burg. 

MDCCLII. 
Inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Doctor  William 

Cocke,  an  English  physician,  born  of 

reputable  parents  MDCLXXH  at  Sudbury 

in  Suffolk  &  educated  at  Queen's 

College  Cambridge.    He  was  learned 

9t  polite,  of  undisputed  skili  in  bis  profession, 

of  unbounded  generosity  in  his  practice, 

which  multitudes  yet  alive  can  testify. 

He  was  many  years  of  the  Council  &  Secretary 

of  State  for  this  Colony  in  the  reign 

of  Queen  Anne  &  King  George. 

He  died  suddenly  sitting  a  judge 

upon  the  bench  of  the  General  Court 

in  the  Capitol. 
His  Hon  friend  AlexV  Spotswood  Esq 
the  Gov*r  with  the  principal  gentlemen 
of  the  country  attended  his  funeral  & 
weeping  saw  the  corps  interred  at  the 
West  side  of  the  alter  in  this  Church. 

The  Virginia  Coat  of  Arms. — There  were  three 

designs  fur  a  Coat  of  Arms  of  Virginia  proposed, 

one  by  Dr.  Franklin,  another  by  M.  De  Cimetiere 

of  Philadelphia,  the  third  by  George  Wythe.    This 

last  was  adopted.     The  figures  were  taken  from 

Spencers  Polymetis.    The  Coat  is  as  follows : 

Virtue^  the  genius  of  the  Commonwealth,  dressed  like  an 
Amazon,  resting  on  a  spear  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a 
■word  with  the  other,  and  treading  on  Tyranny ^  represen- 
ted by  a  man  prostrate,  a  crown  fallen  from  his  head,  a  bro- 
ken chain  in  his  left  hand  and  a  scourge  in  his  right.  In 
the  evergon,the  word  Virginia  over  the  head  of  Virtue^  and 
underneath  "  Sic  temper  tyrannia.^  On  the  reverse,  a  group ; 
Libertaa  with  her  wand  and  Pileus  in  the  middle ;  on  one 
side,  Ceres  with  the  Cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and  an  ear  of 
wheat  in  the  other;  on  the  other  side,  etemiUu  with  the  Globe 
and  Phmniz.    In  the  exergon,  "  Detu  noUe  hoc  otiafecii." 

In  October  1779,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  authorising  the  foregoing  to  be  en- 
graved, only  changing  the  motto  on  the  reverse  to 
Perseverando, 

Inscription  taken  from  the  yard  of  the  Old  Church 
at  Williamsburg.  Epitaph  of  Thomas  Ludwell, 
Esq. 

Under  this  marble  lictb  the  body  of  Thomas  Ludwell  Esq. 
Secretary  of  Virginia,  who  was  bom  at  Brulon,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  in  the  kingdom  of  England  and  departed  this 
life  in  the  year  1698 :  and  near  this  place  lye  the  bodies  of 
Richard  Kemp  Esq,  bis  Predecessor  in  ye  Secretary's  office, 


and  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  Et,  in  memory  of  wfaoa  thtj 

marble  is  placed  by  order  of  Philip  Ludwell  Esq  [Son]  of 

the  said  Thomas  Ludwell,  Esq,  in  the  year  1727. 

c.  c. 

Petersburg^  Va.,  1843. 


LAKE  GEORGE. 


It  was  about  an  half  hour  after  sunset,  one  of 
tlid  finest  days  in  August,  that  I  alighted  at  the 
"  Lake  House,"  from  the  Saratoga  stage  covered 
with  dust  and  disappointment.  We  had  left  the 
springs  soon  after  breakfast  and  made  tweoty-sevea 
miles  of  the  sandiest  road  I  ever  remember  eo- 
coiHitering.  The  way-bill  had  promised  a  more 
expeditious  ride,  and  we  had  wished  to  see  Lake 
George*  burnished  with  the  shifting  splendors  of 
the  snn^s  golden  decline.  But  so  it  was.  Stage 
agents  are  sanguine,  the  Sun/tsure  was  a  misno- 
mer, and  we  probably  arrived  with  better  appetites 
for  supper  in  consequence. 

My  first  glimpse  of  the  Lake  was  from  the  top 
of  the  coach  (I  always  ride  with  the  driver,)  on  a 
gentle  eminence  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Caldwell.  What  had  before  been  to  me  hot  an 
exquisite  engraving  in  the  scenery  of  America  was 
now  a  beautiful  reality,  stretching  away,  engirdled 
by  mountains,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  the 
fading  hues  of  twilight.  I  had  little  time,  bow- 
ever,  for  observation.  Rattle  went  the  stage  with 
the  rapidity  it  assumes  in  entering  a  village,  aod  ia 
ten  minutes  more,  the  waiters  at  the  hotel  were 
making  with  the  clothes-brush  as  many  sixpences 
as  usual. 

The  traveller,  in  New- York,  is  struck  with  the 
never-ending  variety  of  its  lovely  landscapes,  at 
one  time  presenting  the  blue,  bold  majesty  of  the 
Catskills,  at  another,  the  undulating  region  of  the 
Genesee.  On  its  western  border  he  is  overpowered 
with  the  indescribable  sublimity  cf'stopendoos 
Niagara,  while  to  the  north,  the  St.  Lawxeoee  it 
winding  through  his  "Thousand  Islanda."^  The 
glassy  loveliness  of  the  Hudson,  cootraMed  with 
the  wildness  of  its  banks  and  highlands,  has  eli- 
cited from  some  tourists  a  warmer  admiratioo  ibao 
Ihe  castellated  Rhine.  Everywhere  thraogboot 
the  broad  dominions  of  the  Empire  Stale,  we  M 
the  force  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  couplet,  that 

" art  by  Naiure  seems  outdone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true.** 

The  sun  was  just  dissipating  the  mist  which  boa; 
above  the  tree-tops,  as  if  detainod  by  their  branches, 
when  I  arose  and  looked  out  of  the  window  the 
morning  after  my  arrival.  The  prospect  was  en- 
chanting. Below,  the  lake  lay  like  a  sheen  of 
silver,  the  dark  mountains  mirrored  oo  ita  mahct 
The  village  seemed  reposing  in  the  atilhees  of 
primeval  solitode,  a  ohoeen  spot  where  aaa  mig^^ 
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retire  from  the  tarmoil  of  cities  and  the  agitation 
of  conflicting  interests  to  meditate  in  silence.  But 
I  was  interrupted  in  my  reflections  by  the  break- 
fast bell.  So  I  went  down  and  ate  heartily  of 
trout  taken  two  hours  previous  from  the  blue  depths 
of  their  native  element. 

At  8,  A.  M.,  we  embarked  on  a  little  steamer 
of  graceful  proportions  to  ascend  the  lake :  ire, 
that  is,  a  party  consisting  of  four  Southern  gentle- 
men en  route  for  Canada,  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
New-Tork  City,  a  family  from  New-England  and 
a  Northern  youth  just  from  the  recitations  of  the 
Lecture- Room, 

"  Ten  prBcious  souls  and  all  agog 
To  dash  through  thick  and  thin.*' 

On  the  whole,  it  v^as  perhaps  the  most  sociable 
set  that  was  ever  thrown  together  by  accident. 

The  scenery,  on  the  Lake,  becomes  more  and 
more  bold  as  you  ascend.  The  views  change  as 
with  the  rapidity  of  phantasmagoria.  Wildness 
and  serenity  seemed  blended  together  in  sweet 
onion.  When  ihe  French  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, they  gave  this  Lake  the  name  of  Sacrament j 
from  the  singular  purity  of  its  waters,  which  they 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  chapel  and  made 
*'  holy'*  by  the  Catholic  Ritual.  The  idea  is  scarce- 
ly less  poetic  than  the  Indian  fancy  that,  like  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  Lake  Horicon  extended  a  heal- 
ing and  sanative  influence  over  those  who  bathed 
in  it.  Sorely  if  the  fountain  of  rejuvenescence  be 
ever  discovered,  its  strean^  cannot  be  more  pellucid. 
The  pebbly  bottom  could  be  seen  frequently  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamboat  as  we  glided  along,  and 
the  fish  were  sporting  in  conscious  security  around 
Qs.  To  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  this  placid  expanse 
was  added  all  the  ^andeur  which  mountains  ever 
infuse  into  a  picture.  Towering  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  gleam  of  the  water,  they  serve  to 
remind  us  forcibly  of  our  own  insignificance,  and 
inspire 

" a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man;** 

which  leads  us  from  the  music  of  the  ripple  and 
the  sublimity  of  the  lofty  crag  to  the  contemplation 
of  Him  who  made  them  all. 

What  struck  me  particularly,  on  Lake  George, 
was  its  tideless  tranquillity.  Its  365  Islands  are 
covered  with  verdure  to  the  brink,  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation that  it  maintains  invariably  the  same  level 
and  is  never  ruffled  by  waves.  The  water-lily 
expands  her  snowy  petals  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake  and  seems  to  spread  out  a  fairy  carpet.  It  is 
said,  that  when  wintry  winds  are  howling  around 
the  adjacent  hills,  the  Lake  is  still  as  ever,  and  so 
continues  until  locked  up  by  the  fetters  of  frost. 

Near  the  northern  extremity  is  the  remarkable 
echo.    A  swivel  was  fired  and  the  effect  was  like 


a  continued  discharge  of  artillery.    The  rumbling 
noise  leaped 

"  From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among,** 
when  suddenly  it  died  away  and  some  seconds  in- 
tervened, followed  by  an  explosion,  apparently  at  a 
great  distance,  and  as  loud  as  at  first. 

One  would  suppose  that  by  the  margin  of  Lake 
George,  the  turbulent  passions  of  men  would  be 
softened  and  subdued ;  that  he  must  be  callous,  in- 
deed, who  feels  not  '*  an  impulse  from  a  vernal 
wood,*'  and  who  could  disgrace  humanity  by  his 
oflTences  in  view  of  such  exquisite  scenery. 

But  no  rock  breaks  upon  the  eye,  that  is  not  in- 
timately connected  with  some  legend  of  battle,  or 
story  of  crime.  Here  were  fought  engagements 
of  the  most  sanguinary  character.  The  butchery 
of  Montcalm  was  enacted  near  the  sweetcft  cove  of 
the  Lake  and  the  shrieks  of  the  slaughtered  mai- 
den, Jane  McRea,  for  mercy  rang  through  the 
woods  which  surround  it.  Deeds,  which  are  with- 
out a  parallel  in  history  for  atrocity,  were  here  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  old  French  war. 

A  book  is  kept  on  the  steamboat  for  the  contri- 
butions of  travellers,  which  contains  much  that  is 
poetical,  and  more  that  is  ridiculous.  Our  colle- 
giate friend  was  deeply  engaged  in  its  perusal, 
and  pointed  out  Kjeu  tTesprit,  at  which  he  was  much 
diverted.  Some  wag,  as  an  instance  of  the  bathos, 
bad  written,  "  Tourist  gaze  with  me  into  this  eme- 
rald Lake  and  say — can  you  see  anything  green,^^ 
The  reply  of  some  other  wit  was  "  Yourself  re' 
fleeted  there."^^  We  added  our  quota  to  the  bulky 
volume  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  should 
come  after  us. 

The  sail,  occupying  three  hours  over  a  distance 
of  thirty-six  miles,  was  one  that  I  shall  not  easily 
forget.  May  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  improvement  (1) 
erect  no  factories  to  mar  the  banks  of  Horicon,  but 
in  America  let 

»' Each  lake  and  rill. 

Renowned  in  song  and  story. 

In  unimagined  beauty  shine. 
Nor  lose  one  ray  of  glory.*' 


"HOW  CHEERING  THE  THOUGHT!" 

The  first  two  of  the  following  stanzas  are  hy  Cunning- 
ham and  have  been  net  to  appropriate  music,  by  Professor 
Webb  of  New-York.  The  last  four  stanzas  hare  been 
added  by  a  Southern  gentleman,  under  the  inspiration  of 
an  accomplished  young  lady,  who  thought  the  song  too 
abrupt  in  its  termination. — [Ed. 

"  How  cheering  the  thought  thai  the  spirits  in  bliss. 
Will  bow  their  bright  wings  to  a  world  such  as  this; 
Will  leave  the  bright  joys  of  the  mansions  alx>ve, 
To  breathe  o'er  our  bosoms  some  message  of  love. 

**They  come;  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  they  come, 
Impatient  to  bear  some  poor  wanderer  home ; 
Some  pilgrim  to  snatch  from  this  stormy  aliode, 
And  lay  him  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  his  God.'* 
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They  comet  when  that  pilgrim  ban  rested  from  woe. 
To  gild  the  dark  sky  of  tbe  mourner  below ; 
They  smile  on  Ibe  weeper— and  brightly  nppears 
A  rain-bow  of  hope  through  the  priam  of  tears. 

Their  pinions,  now  fanning  the  fever  of  Care, 
Are  winnowing  fragrance  from  gardens  of  air: 
Now,  brushing  from  Ghdness  each  hasty  alloy, 
Bright  sparkles  they  shed  on  the  dew-drops  of  joy. 

Prayer  mounts  on  their  wings  in  its  heavenward  flight, 
And  blessings  flash  back  on  their  pinions  of  light; 
Each  moment  diatils  on  some  sou),  as  they  rove, 
Heart^nectar  from  Heaven's  alenbic  of  Love. 

Oh!  blessings  upon  them,  wherever  they  fly. 
To  flower  the  earth,  or  set  stars  in  the  sky ; 
Heaven  plume  us,  when  parted  from  time  and  its  cares. 
For  rapturous  flights  and  glad  missions  like  Iheixa  I 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  PERI- 
ODICALS. 

For  the  sake  of  diffusing  the  current  news,  political  and 
commercial,  a  liberal  Government  has  deemed  it  right  to 
allow  the  Editors  of  Newspapers  to  receive  all  their  pa- 
pers free  of  postage.  This  favor,  however,  is  so  closely 
restricted  to  political,  commercial  and  general  news,  that 
even  newspRper  Editors  are  compelled  to  pay  postage  on 
all  periodicals  that  they  receive.  It  can  not  be  believed, 
that  the  Government,  if  appealed  to,  would  continue  to 
make  this  unworthy  distinction  between  Literature  and  the 
returns  of  elections  and  the  price  of  produce.  If  it  be  to 
the  interest  of  tbe  public  that  the  eondurtors  of  the  news- 
press  should  enjoy  this  privilege ;  may  it  not  be  said,  even 
much  more  is  it  due  to  the  public  to  grant  the  same  facility 
and  immunity  to  those  who  diffuse  Literary  intelligence  and 
sound  knowledge  amongst  the  people.  It  is  indispensable 
that  every  periodical  publisher  should  receive  periodicals 
and  papers,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  newspa- 
pers are  his  necessary  coadjutors  in  his  work  and  must  be 
taken  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Thus  a  heavy  tax  is  con- 
stantly laid  upon  him,  diminishing  his  reward  and  oAen  in- 
juriously, to  himself  and  his  patrons,  restricting  the  range 
of  his  general  intelligence.  The  next  Congress  would  not 
fail  to  remove  this  tax,  and  to  this  end,  an  united  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  periodical  publishers  is  here  respect- 
fully proposed  to  be  made. 


PLUS  AND  MINUS. 

Be  not  afraid,  most  gentle  readers,  of  a  prosing  disquisi- 
tion upon  Algebraic  signs.  Such  a  bugbear  can  not  be  far- 
ther from  your  wishes  than  it  is  from  our  intention.  The 
plu:t  and  minus  of  the  Mathematician  are  but  the  pro  and 
con  of  the  Logician,  the  for  and  agoin$t  of  every  judicious 
man,  the  vpa  and  downs  of  human  life. 

We  have  high  authority  for  the  wisdom  of  building  no 
tower  without  first  counting  the  cost.  This  must  hold  good 
whether  the  tower  be  of  porcelain,  substantial  brick,  or  un- 
substantial paper ;  whether  spiritual  or  material.  Whidi 
plainly  meaneth,  whether  you  build  a  church  steeple,  or 
publish  a  magaxine,  "  count  the  cost.** 

But  here  the  French  adage  comes  with  its  proffered  con- 
solation, '*  c'est  premier  pas  qui  coute."  But  what  is  *'  tlie 
first  step"  ?  '*  Ah !  there*s  the  rub."  Has  it  not  been  taken 
already  ?  We  have  succeeded  to  a  **  tower"  reared  by  others. 
Shall  it  tumble  about  our  ears?    All  ye  builders  and  props 


forbid  !  Our  delicate  senses  couldn't  poss)l)ly  sUnil  the 
shock.  Then  come  with  your  tools  and  timber,  your  Gre- 
cian art  and  "  Roman  cement,"  and  let  us  rather  improire, 
adorn  and  extend  it  up  into  the  regions  of  fame.  From  its 
summit,  what  a  commanding  view  will  then  be  had  of  tbe 
rich  and  varied  fields  of  Literature,  laid  off  with  psrest 
taste,  smiling  in  perennial  beauty  and  fragrant  as  the 
Southern  isles !  Their  flowers  it  will  not  only  be  yoars  to 
look  upon  and  admire ;  but  you  can  dip  your  vases  ioto  ibe 
"pure  wells  of  English  undefiled"  and  sprinkle  them  with 
the  dews  of  fresh  thought,  until  they  assume  new  and  more 
beauteous  forms  and  shed  richer  fragrance  upon  the  boay- 
ant  air. 

In  our  late  excarsion  to  the  Noith,  we  were  delighted  it 
finding  that  the  Messenger  had  quite  a  lowermg  repatatioa 
there ;  and  some  of  the  Literati  and  escrQent  judges  said 
it  was  about  the  best  periodical  in  the  Country.  "  U  i« 
true,"  they  said,  '*  it  has  not  the  run  of  some  others,  and 
doesn't  go  for  pleasing  with  pictures,  but  its  matter  is  so- 
lid, its  aims  are  high,  and  its  literature  is  pore."  This  mi 
the  style  that  some  of  the  most  sensible  ones  used,  from 
Washington  to  Boston.  Thisdidnt  redound  to  oor  credit, 
for  we  did  not  wish  to  appropriate  what  was  doe  to  our 
worthy  predecessor.  So  with  a  good  word  to  his  memory, 
we  very  modcMtty  declared  that  we  thought  it  the  best  in  the 
Union,  from  Georgia,  where  it  has^ita  base,  to  Maine,  abeie 
its  summit  rises  up  among  the  new  settlers  on  the  Aroslook. 

We  had,  toO|  some  agreeable  chat  w  ith  those  enterprisiir; 
Editors,  rn  Philadelphia,  who  sell  so  many  pictures  every 
month.  ^  What  are  tbe  pro^>ects  o(  your  work?  Wool 
your  Southern  people  sustain  tuck  a  magazine  ?  I'm  sore 
they  ought."  How  could  we  differ  from  such  just  opin- 
ions? Those  were  our  sentiments  exactly.  But  **  what  are 
your  prospects,"  has  been  sounded  in  our  ears  by  erery 
friend,  who  has  cared  to  inquire  about  our  enterprise.  This 
put  us  to.  calculating,  and,  shuddering  one  day  at  tbe 
thought  of  recurring  to  the  dreaded  "  Calculi,"  we  cast  a 
startled  glance  at  divers  mathematical  books  reposing  in 
hitherto  undistuiiied  dust  upon  the  shelf.  Our  eye  fell  upoa 
the  "  DiffereuhaT  and  we  were  horror  struck  at  tbe  risioa 
of  the  "  ghosts  of  departed  quantities."  What  a  differ- 
ence, thought  wcr  will "  departed  quantities"  speedily  make 
in  the  subscription  list  *  Bat  close  by  the  side  <d  the  Dif* 
ferential  was  its  companion  and  the  restorer  to  life  of  lU 
departed  shades,  which  soon  called  Hope  back  to  her  abi* 
ding  place.  It  seemed  to  assure  us,  that  if  we  would  only 
perform  ihejwictunu  of  an  industrious  and  active  £ditor, 
we  would  receive  an  expansion  far  beyond  Taylor's  or 
Maclauren's  conception.  From  that  time  was  formed  the 
determined  resolution  to  *'  go  the  Integral.*'  You  most  sot 
wonder  at  our  being  so  Scientific,  in  these  matten,  (or  we 
always  had  a  passion  for  the  mixed  mathematics  only,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  we  had  no  tact  at  ssfsrstmf  its 
quantities  which  often  disturbed  our  temper.  We  bad, 
however,  an  important  problem  to  solve.  Before  us  stood 
in  liold  phalanx  many  items  pretty  well  JbiMra,  and  some 
others  rather  strongly  anticipated,  whilst  opposite  lothem 
were  drawn  up  imJbiown  ones,  whose  name  was  **  Leg ioa." 

Well,  this  grand  problem  was  to  be  solved  and  we  tned 
it,  for  some  time,  in  vain ;  when  suddenly  a  smile  of  joy 
lit  up  our  lengthened  phiz,  and  aloud  twines  (Eureka)  pro- 
claimed a  brilliant  thought.  Pius  and  Minus  will  setile 
the  difficulty ;  the  question  shall  be  stated  and  propoondcd 
"  to  all  whom  it  may  concern." 

On  the  side  of  mams  must  be  piaeed  all  lbs  bmm  and 
anticipated  things,  which  constitute  deduclioas  sad  dn*- 
backs ;  in  other  words  the  visible  obstacles  in  the  field  of 
our  prospects.  On  the  other  side  must  be  srrayed  wb%t « 
positively  unknown,  though  strongly  desired  and  hoped  fur. 
To  begin,  then,  with  the  wtgatimsj  tlie  aoat  jmigwsa*  is  tbe 
large  indebtedness  to  printeiv,  biodsra^  pi^cr  Resists,  land* 
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lords,  (who  despise  the  commoD  Law  privilege  of  "tenant 
by  the  coortesy/')  and  other  classes  of  worthy  citisens, 
which  is  necessarily  incurred ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  debt 
to  one's  sel/,  which  is  by  no  means  inoonsideTable  when 
he  labors  diligently  and  finds  himself. 

The  supposed  indifference  and  supinenesa  of  Soathem- 
ers  to  enterprises  like  that  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
tnotber  w^ative.  We  have  no  disposition  to  libel  you,  and 
therefore  will  not  subscribe  to  any  such  notion.  Your 
blood  is  too  warm  and  your  pride  too  justly  greet  for  this 
to  l)e  true.  Those  in  the  North,  who  would  very  willingly 
afford  you  a  substitute,  all  say  that  the  South  ought  to  have  a 
magnxtne  of  its  own.  It  is  not  possible  that  they  can  see 
your  interest  and  honor  more  plainly  than  yuu  do.  We 
do  not  dread  that  mpijune9»i  which  when  it  wishes  to  in- 
dulge itself  will  take  the  Messenger  in  its  hand,  to  sweeten 
its  elegant  ease. 

One  of  the  things  we  anticipsted  was  the  withdrawal  of 
miiny  subseribers.  To  be  sure  some  have  discontinued ; 
but  not  near  so  many  as  we  feared,  or  even  expected, 
which  proves  that  the  attachment  of  its  patrons  to  the 
Messenger  is  decidedly  stronger  than  we  had  imi^incd; 
and  that  it  has  a  firm  hold  upon  many  hearts.  Another 
mtmu  is  the  absence  of  engravings.  There  is  a  great  rush 
at  present  made  alter  pictures.  The  absence  of  I  hem  is 
a  muniimtm  with  us  ;  Lnit  they  sre  a  nuunmum  with  others. 
Some  of  our  most  enterprising  publishers  have  many  capi- 
tal writers  aoJ  the  influence  of  some  great  names — ^yet 
they  are  running  the  engraver's  tools  into  the  grtnatd. 

We  are  fond  of  pictures  and  like  to  see  the  beautiful  art 
of  engraving  encouraged.  But  we  go  for  improving  your 
minds,  not  the  skill  of  the  engraver.  Still  the  ill-natured 
may  say  **  the  grapes  are  sour."  Such  grapes  are  beyond 
our  reach,  we  admit,  and  yet  some  kinds,  nt  certain  sea- 
sons, are  very  tweets  and  we  would  like,  now  and  then,  to 
add  them  to  the  feast  we  endeavor  to  prepare.  But  to  be 
plucking  them  in  every  st^ge,  ripe,  green  and  shrivelled, 
and  offering  them  as  a  taste  of  the  fine  arts,  is  not  to  our 
taste. 

Another  numu  is  the  sharp  competition  between  the  nu- 
merous periodicals,  of  every  grade  of  [irice  and  of  every 
possible  plan,  from  weeklies  to  quarterlies,  original  and  se- 
lected, with  and  without  illustrations.  Hence,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Messenger  in  the  North,  even  to  a  limited  ex 
tent,  is  most  flattering.  Its  merits  alone  can  force  its  way 
among  the  multitude  of  attractive  publications  to  be  met  on 
CTery  band.  The  class  of  its  readers  there,  too,  is  a  source 
of  pride.  We  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, in  tile  reading  rooms  of  flourishing  Library  Associa- 
tions, in  Athenaenms  and  University  Libraries.  We  found 
it  at  Cambridge  and,  before  this,  Brown  University  has  pro- 
bably added  it  to  its  catalogue  of  foreign  and  domestic  pe- 
riodicals. The  glory  of  the  North  is  her  public  and  private 
Institutions  for  the  pronaotion  of  knowledge.  In  some  of 
her  cities  all  classes  have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
courses  of  lectures,  such  as  few  of  our  Colleges  afford. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  positive  side  and  ascertain  how 
the  balance  Is  likely  to  result.  To  meet  the  indebtedness 
spoken  of,  the  subscription  list  must  be  amply  sufficient,  or 
oar  tower  will  be  like  that  of  Siloam;  and  the  subscrip- 
tions m*jst  come  in  according  to  the  **  terms,"  in  order  for 
financial  matters  not  to  embarass  the  intellectual  labois  of 
the  Editor.  Tbs  whole  p/u«  sideof  the  question,  then,  is 
resolved  into  an  inquiry  concerning  future  patronage. 

••  B  pluribus  wtuiR,"  i.  e.  one  of  the  pluses^  is  the  *'  cloud 
eapped**  reputation  of  the  work.  Can  this  be  sustained  ? 
Give  it  a  trial  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

The  ablest  of  Southern  writers  are  manfully  enlisting  in 
her  behalf.  The  stars  of  the  Sunny  clime  shine  benig- 
nnntly  and  brightly  on  her  path.  We  can  confidently  pro- 
mise contrtbttlions  fron  the  best  wrilars  from  the  Potomac 


to  the  Gulf:  they  alone  rouM  give  splendor  enough  to  please 
the  roost  fastidious.  But  theirs  is  not  all  the  light  that  will 
be  shed  upon  our  pages.  Some  of  the  Northern  galaxy  will 
lend  their  lustre.  But  the  most  celebrated  Northern  wri- 
ters Mie  pn/sssiomal  uMihon^  and  must  be  remunerated,  and 
those  who  wish  to  see  their  productions  in  the  Messenger 
must  supply  the  ^uid  pro  qua.  The  Messenger,  so  long  as 
we  have  the  control  of  it,  shall  he  a  distinctive,  but  not  ex* 
elusive,  Southern  periodical.  As  such,  the  North  can  be 
expected  the  mora  readily  to  receive  it ;  whilst  the  South 
will  uphold  it,  as  identified  with  herself.  To  our  own 
loved  region  we  look  principally  for  support ;  from  her  we 
destrr  to  receive  it.  We  heard  that  a  gentleman  of  Phila- 
delphia expressed  a  fear  that  we  we  were  not  a  true  South- 
erner. His  fears  are  groundless,  as  we  will  demonstrate. 
We  have  only  been  out  of  the  Old  Dominion  enough  to 
know  how  to  prize  her  and  her  sisters.  We  invite  that  gen- 
tleman and  all  others  to  assist  us  in  giving  our  northern 
friends  some  hearty  whacks,  whenever  they  deserve  it,  and 
in  repelling  the  onsets  made  upon  us  from  whatsoever 
quarter.  We  wish,  however,  our  contests  to  be  literary  and 
conducted  with  faimes,  and  all  the  mildness  consistent 
with  true  boldness.  In  these  views  we  look  for  a  conside- 
rable offset  to  the  aforesaid  negatives. 

Next,  as  to  the  discontinuances :  they  have  been  already 
nearly,  if  not  quite  neutralized  by  new  comers.  A  friend 
meets  us  and  says,  "  send  roe  the  Messenger.**  Now,  we 
reason,  that  as  the  friends,  with  whom  we  have  met,  take 
this  sensitile  view  of  the  matter,  why  will  not  those  at  a 
distance  ?  They  are  only  waiting  for  the  commencement  of 
a  new  year.  Then,  in  will  come  their  names  with  those  of 
the  new  recruits  enlisted  by  their  zeal. 

Upon  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  young  men,  who 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Education,  expectations 
have  been  founded.  Entering  into  our  new  pursuit  with 
an  ardor  derived  from  the  ssme  sources  as  theirs,  incited 
once  by  the  same  instructors  and  now  by  the  same  induce- 
ments, we  felt  authorised  to  calculate  upon  their  aid  and 
influence.  Will  they  not  give  them  ?  Flattering  evidences 
of  their  willingness  have  been  received  from  some  and 
many  others  may  have  been  preparing  a  response  to  our 
first  sppeal.  Let  it  come  in  speedily,  and  may  it  be  worthy 
of  themselves  and  the  cause  of  Letters. 

Our  next  dependence  is  upon  the  press,  which  has  such 
vast  influence  in  our  free  country.  Its  conductors  have  al- 
ready been  exceedingly  generous  and  have  given  us  even 
mora  than  we  deserve.  They  will  doubtless  continue  their 
cooperation  and  will  ever  receive  our  thanks.  The  young 
politician,  too,  who  is  ambitiousof  oratorical  fame,  can  mount 
the  stump  and,  with  his  Literary  documents  in  his  hand,  ha- 
rangue the  people  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates  we 
have  nominated,  for  the  Presidency  and  Yiceprcsidency 
of  the  Re  PUD  Lie  op  Letters.  There  is  a  virtue  in  this 
nomination  that  no  other  possesses.  It  will  suspend  the 
heated  contests  between  the  friends  of  the  different  candi- 
dates, allay  the  asperities  and  bickerings  of  party  and  har- 
monise with  the  feelings  and  principles  of  all. 

And  now,  what  are  our  prospects  t  Not  so  bright  as  they 
lately  appeared  in  a  dream  to  a  friend ;  but  there  is  before  us 
a  fair  field  of  laudable  exertion,  in  endeavoring  to  call  forth 
the  powers  of  the  genius  of  the  South,  and  to  improve  her 
literature.  To  this  honorable  task  we  cheerfully  devote 
ourselves ;  and,  forgetting  its  difficulty,  shall  strive  for  its 
accomplishment  These  exertions  can  not  but  be  appre- 
ciated, and  whilst  success  and  usefulness  will  be  their 
chosen  reward,  a  generous  public  will  not  suffer  them  to 
want  that  which  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  them.  Why 
should  not  the  Messenger  have  ten  thousand  patrons,  as 
easily  as  one.  Ten  thousand,  jus<  such  persons  as  those  who 
now  encourage  the  work^  would  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
communities  in  which  it  circnlates  and  it  addresses  to  them 
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the  same  appeals,  and  aflforda  the  same  inducements.  It 
can  and  oaght  to  have  a  constant  circniation  of  at  least 
that  number.  From  this  time  fortli,  we  have  a  standing  re- 
ply to  aH  who  enquire  about  **  the  prospects  of  the  Messen- 
ger/* that  she  has  ten  thousand  subscribers,  fnors  or  leta; 
which  we  hope  to  change  to  phu  ten  thousand. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  never  to  write,  **  MinerrA 
ifivitA;**  but  an  Editor  has  often  to  heed  the  printer's  demand, 
in  spite  of  all  the  unwillingness  of  the  Ooddess.  The  month 
is  closing  and  with  it  the  next  month's  number ;  and  as  the 
year  is  also  nearils  close,  we  hare  made  this  statement  and 
appeal  to  our  patrons,  it  may,  at  6rst,  seem  premature ;  but 
we  have  always  to  keep  beforehand ;  and  the  distance  of 
many  places  to  which  our  message  goes  requires  a  long 
time  for  any  intercoromunieation.  It  is  highly  important  to 
know  early  in  December  how  many  numbers  to  issue  for 
January.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  the  issue  correspond 
▼ery  nearly  with  the  subscription.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  new  subscribers,  of  whom  we  expect  a  gnat  number, 
will  send  in  their  orders  immediately,  that  a  new  set  of 
books  may  be  prepared  in  time.  Next  month  some  of  these 
matters  may  be  repeated.  In  the  mean  time,  they  are  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  f;]^rlJsJDT}|^ 
teilectual  improvement.  £     "'  *^  '  '^ 
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Wtandotts,  ok  the  Huttbd  Knoll,  bv  James  Penni- 
more  Cooper.  2.  toIs.  Lea  &  Blancbard :  Philadel- 
phia, 1843.    Smith,  Drinker  &  Morris,  Richmond. 

It  was  our  intention  to  notice  this  novel,  a  month  ago, 
when  we  might  have  spoken  of  its  existence.  Now,  it 
only  remains  to  record  its  death  ;  for  we  suppose  that,  by 
thia  time,  it  is  as  dead  as  wns  Captain  Willoughby  after 
the  fatal  knife  of  the  treacherous  Wyandotte  had  passed 
into  his  heart.  Few  books,  indeed,  can  enjoy  long  life  as 
matters  in  literature  stand  at  present,  and  to  allow  a  month 
to  '*  Mr.  Cooper's  last,"  would  lie  highly  to  exalt  it  in  Lite- 
rary biography ;  but  it  deserves  quickly  to  perish,  and  we 
come  now  only  to  inscribe  an  epitaph  on  its  tomb,  that  we 
may  not  appear  wanting  in  due  reverence  to  its  memory. 
The  novellist  possesses  greM  influence,  which  he  can  wield 
for  good,  or  evil,  according  to  the  disposition  of  his  heart 
and  the  principles  by  which  he  is  guided.  When  imbued 
with  the  sentiments  of  a  pure  morality  and  an  elevating 
philosophy,  he  seises  upon  our  love  of  the  imaginative  and 
instils  useful  lessons  into  our  minds.  He  can  almost  wield 
the  wand  of  the  enchantress  and  make  us  do  his  bidding 
implicitly,  yielding  our  hearts  and  minds  to  every  impulse, 
which  he  chooses  to  call  forth.  If  he  be  a  true  patriot  and 
desirous  of  giving  to  his  country  a  name  and  a  glory,  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  may  thrill  the  heart  of  every  reader 
with  the  story  fof  her  exploits  and  fill  all  his  aspirations, 
by  pointing  him  to  her  glory  and  her  destiny.  Have  we 
not  seen  a  Scott  wriiing  his  "  bonnie  land"  into  greater 
and  more  enduring  fame  than  the  deeds  of  a  Wallace,  or  a 
Bruce  could  have  won,  filling  every  glen  and  mountain  with 
interest,  and  drawing  strangers  from  afar  to  the  scenes  con- 
secrated by  his  genius?  And  surely  America  is  a  land  wor- 
thy of  these  efforts  of  genius  :  the  more  lofty  the  Inspira- 
tion the  better  would  it  become  the  theme.  What,  then, 
shall  be  said  of  one,  who  forgets  the  themes,  which  gained 
him  his  first  celebrity,  and  turns  to  clip  the  wings  of  Na- 
tional pride,  lest  it  should  perchance  sosr  a  little  too  high. 
Away  with  the  author  of  any  kind,  who,  in  any  way,  would 
intimate  to  us,  that  we  are  too  proud  of  our  Country  and 
that  we  are  materially  mistaken  in  our  high  estimate  of 
her  grandeur  and  natural  lieauty  and  magnificence.  Swell 
thAtide  of  national  ezultBtioBi  and  wiiboot  impeding  its 


flow,  seek  only  to  purify  and  elevate  the  hearts  from  wWdi 
it  gushes.  If  the  maraU  of  our  people  could  only  be  broogbt 
to  accord  with  the  beautiful  and  s«iblime  natural  advanta^ 
ges  of  our  Country,  we  would  forever  remain,  as  we  now 
are,  the  happiest  nation  in  the  world :— and,  if  those  who 
aim  at  Literary  fame,  would  direct  their  efforts  to  raising 
us  to  the  height  of  our  exultation,  they  would  do  ibem* 
selves  more  credit  and  the  people  more  good,  than  by  all 
the  pretended  truth-loving  clippings  of  our  '*pseodo-pm- 
triotism." 

Judging  this  common  production,  then,  by  the  test  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  it  has  not  a  sufficient  **odoor  of  nationaliry** 
to  give  it  any  savor  to  our  taste.  Mr.  Cooper  thinks,  anwng 
other  things,  that  **  there  is  a  wide  spread  error  on  the  sobjeet 
of  American  Scenery  !"  Except,  we  suppose,  the  magnifi* 
rent  view  of  the  *'  hutted  knoll,"  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. He  is  much  afraid  that  noljody  but  himself  will  know 
that  the  Indians  were  ever  cheated  out  of  their  land,  that 
there  were  pseudo-patriots,  such  as  Joel  Strides,  and  inte- 
rested persons  in  the  revolution,  and  is  very  moeh  averse 
to  having  any  such  thing  in  our  history  as  the  *'  Battle**  of 
Lexington,  preferring  to  dignify  it  with  the  more  truthful 
and  therefore  more  patriotic  title  of  ''Skirmish.'*  Thm 
tale  is  trite,  the  style  careless  and  misendile  and  the  whole 
preeminently  trashy.  What  little  interest  there  is  in  it  is 
terribly  delayed.  Maud,  who  will  do  tolerably  well,  does 
very  little  towartU  redeeming  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
hasty  pudding,  the  ingredients  tmabled  in  and  the  whole 
miserably  done  up. 

It  is  announced  that  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blan chard  have  lite 
same  author  in  press  again,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  squeeze  something  better  out  of  him  next 
time.  If  "  Ned  Myers"  have  not  a  better  constitution  then 
the  Tiiscarora,  who  died  so  suddenly  on  the  grave  (^  tlie 
murdered  captain,  from  an  afleetioc  of  the  heart,  the  pub- 
lishers had  better  call  in  the  aid  of  all  tlieir  distingeisbed 
medical  advisers.  We  do  not  expect,  however,  that  tbe 
"  excitement"  will  be  sufficient  to  kill  him  also. 


Thb  Keyks  op  thb  Kingdom  of  Hbavsn,  and  Power 
thereof,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  by  that  Learned 
and  Judicious  Divine,  Mr.  Jc^n  Cotton,  &c.  London,  1644. 
Boston,  Tappan  and  Dennet,  1643.  Smith,  Drinker  and 
Morris,  Richmond. 

The  object  of  this  work,  when  first  published,  was  ta 
"  quell  the  disorders  which  Ann  Hutchinson  bed  intfodn- 
oed,"  and  **  also  to  defend  and  systematise  Congrcgttioo- 
alism."  '*  The  Keyes"  are  by  no  means  those  of  St.  Peter. 
To  many  the  antiquity  of  the  work  will  be  a  recoaneada- 
tion  ;  the  '*  ancient  spelling,  punctuation  and  style  are  sm- 
diously  preserved,  as  a  curiosity,"  and  the  poblisheis  pro* 
mise  more  of  the  same  kind,  if  they  meet  with  suflicicAt 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Cotton  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  learning,  having  been  graduated  at  Caasbridge, 
England,  and  afterwards  having  lectured  there  with  high 
honor.  When  he  died  in  1652,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  the 
first  graduate  of  Harvard,  wrote  an  el^iac  poem,  frem 
which  it  is  supposed  Franklin  took  tbe  idea  of  bis  celebia* 
ted  epitaph  on  himself.    Cotton^  says  tbe  poet,  was 

**  A  living,  breathing  bible ;  tables  whevs 
Both  covenants  at  large  engraven  were ; 
Gospel  and  law  in's  heart  had  eaeh  its  eotusnii 
His  head  an  index  to  the  sarred  eohMoe, 
His  very  name  a  title  page,  and  nest 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  test. 
Oh !  what  a  monument  of  glerioos  woithi 
When  in  a  new  Edition  he  comes  forth, 
Without  erratas,  may  we  think  bell  bS| 
In  leaves  and  oovmrs  ef  Gierai^  !** 
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Tbjbtt  Ybaes  fkom  Uomk  ;  or  a  Voicb  fbom  mm 
Main  Deck,  bbino  thb  bxpbbiknce  op  SamcblLbbch, 
wiio  was  for  six  yeais  in  the  British  and  American  nams, 
^cc^  &c,  ErobeJlifibed  with  Engravings.  Boston,  Tap- 
pan  AND  Dbnnet,  1843.  Mr.  Leech  went  through  many 
harJships  and  comes  with  "  recommendations"  before  the 
pubJic  to  relate  them.  He  fought  for  and  against  ns  and 
England  in  the  late  war ;  and  was  in  the  engagement  be- 
tween  the  United  Slates  and  the  Macedonian,  bis  descrip- 
tion of  which  has  gone  the  rounds  of  senna  of  the  newspa- 
pers. Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris  have  the  book  for  sale ; — 
and  also  the  following : 

Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Pbovebbs,  topically  arran- 
ged, forming  a  system  of  practical  ethics,  for  the  use  of 
Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  classes.  Boston,  Tappan  dc 
Dennbt,  1843.  In  this  neat  little  work,  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  is  systematised,  under  separate  heads,  and  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  questions  and  references  to  scrip- 
tore  texts.  "With  all  thy  gettings  get  wisdom."  These 
works  of  Messrs.  Tappan  and  Dennet,  whose  circular  we 
have  also  received,  should  have  had  an  earlier  notice; 
but  we  were  absent  from  our  post  at  the  close  of  the  last 
month,  enjoying  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  Boston,  New 
Haven  and  other  Northern  Cities. 


Al.lBON*s  HisTOBT.  No  15.  Harper  dc  Brothers,  New 
York :  Smith,  Drinker  d&  Morris,  Richmond.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  number  of  this  extensive  History,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  closing  struggles  and  successes  of 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  bis  defeat  and  downfall.  It  also  con- 
tains a  short  portion  of  the  seventy  sixth  chapter,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  United  States.  I'o  this  portion  of  the  work, 
the  Harpers  have  procured  notes  to  be  prepared,  to  correct 
the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  author  and  to  impair  the 
force  of  his  disparagement  of  Democratic  Institutions.  So 
far  as  Mr.  Alison's  views  of  government  are  concerned,  it 
wonld  be  necessary  to  append  notes  to  the  whole  work,  for 
it  is  thronghout  a  labored  defence  of  the  inequalities  and 
injustice  of  Aristocratical establishments.  He  publicly  so- 
licited information  that  his  ignorance  might  be  enlightened, 
and  baa  been  induced  to  make  some  alterations  himself. 
Chancellor  Kent  undertook  the  task  and  some  of  his  com- 
manxcations  are  given  in  the  notes.  The  author  opens 
with  a  high  wrought  description  of  the  West  India  islands 
and  of  this  western  world,  drawing  his  bright  pictures  from 
the  moat  glowing  descriptions  he  could  find,  and  some- 
times bordering  close  on  that  £1  Dorado,  once  fancied  to 
eziat  on  this  continent. 

The  United  States  are  quite  extensive  and  have  vast 
resources  and  advantages,  and  the  Missouri  is  a  prodigious 
river;  ^^  then,  Canada  is  Uie  country,  excepting  its  bar- 
rens and  icebergs ;  and  *'  the  St.  Lawrence,  fed  by  the  im- 
meose  inland  aeas,  which  separate  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  is  the  great  commercial  artery  of  North  Ameri- 
ca,'* commencing  beyond  lake  Winnipeg;  when  the  waters, 
as  stated  by  Judge  Kent,  run  westward,  even  from  this 
side  of  the  Lake  6f  the  Woods.  Mr.  Alison  would  easily 
ooonect  this  **grMit  artery**  with  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  Pacific,  by  leaping  over,  or  running  through  the  Rocky 
nottataias.  WbanMver  this  barrier  is  overcome,  the  re^Ua» 
aetiv&ty  of  Americans  will  have  achieved  it. 

He  says,  "  Nature  has  marked  out  this  country  (Canada) 
ibr  exalted  destinies ;  for  if  she  has  not  given  it  the  virgin 
mould  of  the  baain  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  giant  vegetation 
simI  piolific  aan  of  the  ttopios,  she  has  bestowed  upon  it 
a  mat  chain  of  inland  lakes,  which  fit  it  one  day  to  become 
the  great  channel  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
Interior  of  America  and  eastern  parta  of  Asia."  Mr.  Ali- 
son is  oertasnly  "  out  of  his  latitude."  One  day  !  But  it 
mM  b0  SB  •  dsjr "  ia  lbs  sighlof  the  Lord/'  siAensond  yean. 


The  contraat  in  the  History,  as  soon  as  Canada  is  intro- 
duced, immediately  reminded  us  of  Dickens  when  speak- 
ing of  Halifax  and  the  United  States.  In  former  parts  of 
the  work,  there  were  sufficient  evidences  of  his  strong 
national  bias ;  but  upon  the  broad  theatre  of  European  poll* 
tics  and  warfare,  we  were  compelled  to  trust  mostly  to  his 
statements.  When  he  enters  upon  our  own  country,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  betteropportunity  of  Judging  for  ourselves, 
and,  though  a  European  writer  is  likely  to  be  more  correct 
in  relation  to  the  aflfairs  of  that  continent,  yet  we  most 
make  allowance  throughout  for  any  strong  bias  which  we 
detect  in  any  portion  of  his  works.  **  Democratic  ambi- 
tion" tifld  "  the  fervor  of  innovation**  have  been  Mr.  Ali- 
son's bugbears  throughout  his  voluminous  history.  The  sta- 
tistics, which  he  presents,  are  important  and  interesting 
and  are  brought  down  to  the  period  of  our  last  census. 
The  population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent,  for 
every  ten  years,  since  1790,  when  it  amounted  to  3,929,326. 
in  1640,  it  was  17,068,666.  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  the 
population  has  increased,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  from  112,000 
to  5,385,000,  near  fifty  fold.  The  picture  of  immigration 
is  vivid  snd  in  its  main  features  true ;  but  Mr.  Alison,  in 
his  occasional  grandiloquence,  exaggerates  a  little.  The 
more  bustling  and  restless  traits  of  our  character  are  well 
portrayed,  but  much  truth  may  yet  make  a  false  impression. 
We  are  represented  as  having  no  local  attachments;  but 
when  we  smash  in  the  east,  set  out  for  the  inviting  west, 
transferring  the  quondam  daughters  of  ease  and  luxury  to 
the  homely  dwelling  in  the  lone  backwoods.  Of  course, 
there  are  solutions  provided  for  all  that  is  described— some- 
times not  a  little  amusing.  The  most  so  is  the  following : 
to  the  extensive  circulation  of  bank  paper  maintaining  the 
industry  of  the  citizens,  mort  than  to  any  other  cauaet  **  the 
superior  cultivation,  wealth  and  population  of  the  aouthern 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Iskes,  to  that  which  appears 
on  the  British  side  of  those  noble  estuaries,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted." This  is  probably  ungrammatical  as  well  as  un- 
sound. The  difference  alluded  to  was  as  striking  years 
ago,  before  the  paper  system  could  have  produced  any 
effect,  yea  before  it  was  even  introduced.  Again,  one  rea- 
son why  our  people  are  so  Utile  atiached.to  the  soil  and  so 
readily  leave  their  former  homes,  is  that  "agriculture being 
the  general,  and  in  many  places  almost  only  profession,  it 
is  regarded  as  a  vi^gor  occupation ;  the  aristocracy,  except 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolines  where  primogeniture  has 
more  strongly  taken  root,  is  never  to  be  found  among  the 
land-owners,  any  more  than  among  the  merehants."  The 
last  clause  might  be  true  without  proving  the  firat.  Mr. 
Alison  frequently  introduces  these  sweeping  generaliza* 
tions  into  his  history,  but  they  are  sometimes  more  oratori- 
cal than  philosophicaL 

SiLUMAN's  Journal  of  Scikncs  and  Arts. 
October,  1843. 
The  second  number  of  the  XL  7.  volume  of  this  able 
journal  comes  to  us  freighted  vitith  its  usual  valuable  con- 
tributions of  Science  and  Art.  It  is  a  souree  of  regret  to 
learn  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  appeal  which  its 
learned  Editors  make  for  increased  patronage.  They  as- 
sure their  friends  that  the  work  is  in  jeopardy  and  must  be 
discontinued,  unless  the  well  wishers  of  Science  come  to 
its  support.  The  scientific  class  of  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  this  journal  affords  them  not  only 
useful  information  in  the  various  departments  of  Science 
and  Art,  but  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  their  speculi^ions, 
investigations  and  discoveries.  Up  to  this  lime,  it  has  been 
sustained  with  great  ability,  and  we  understand  has  elici- 
ted high  commendation  from  distinguished  men  of  science 
abroad.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped,  that  the  work  will  be 
supported,  for  it  is  certainly  an  honor  to  the  country.  One 
has  bai  to  read  the  very  interesting  acconnu  of  the  pro* 
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ceedings  of  the  **  Society  of  American  geologists  and  nalu- 
ralists"  to  see  what  advances  science  is  making  among  us, 
under  the  auspices  of  her  zealous  votaries. 

The  number  of  the  journal  before  us  contains  the  remain- 
ing part  of  their  proceedings  and  important  and  abstruse 
discussions  are  found  to  have  been  conducted  with  a 
warmth  and  interest,  that  might  have  been  expected  only 
in  a  political  assembly.  Among  those  who  took  an  able 
and  active  part  in  these  discussions,  last  Spring,  two  are 
now  no  more,  Prof.  Hall,  a  zealous  Mineralogist  and  bene- 
factor of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Nicol- 
let, **t\\e  favorite  pupil  and  friend  of  La  Place."  We  can 
not  dive  deep  into  Scientific  matters ;  but  will  mention  a 
few  items  of  more  general  interest. 

<*  Specimens  of  various  seeds  were  exhibited  to  the  As- 
sociation, which  demonstrated  the  presence  of  phosphates 
in  the  cotyledons  only.  This  was  stated  to  be  a  general 
fact  in  every  case  where  the  experiment  had  been  tried. 
The  presence  of  the  salts  above  noticed  is  a  most  impor- 
tant aiscovery.  It  explains  the  origin  of  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals. 

*' Around  the  cotyledon  of  Indian  com,  Mr.  Hayes  dis- 
covered a  layer  of  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  was 
also  demonstrated  by  examples  shown  to  the  Association. 
This  iron  shield  around  the  cotyledon  of  corn  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  for  it  is  the  source  of  the  oxide  of  iron  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood 
of  animals. 

**  Indian  com  also  contains  a  fat  oil  whinh  exists  in  the 
transparent  bard  portion  of  the  corn,  combined  with  starch 
and  a  peculiar  nitrogenized  body  called  zeine.  This  serves 
to  form  the  fat  of  animals,  and  the  starch  and  zeine  form 
the  carbonaceous  compounds  of  the  muscles  and  tissues." 
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Dr.  Owen  read  a  paper  on  fossil  Palm  Trees,  found  in 
Posey  County,  Indiana. 

"  They  were  discovered  above  twelve  miles  from  New 
Harmony,  in  excavating  in  a  siatv  clay  on  the  banks  of  Big 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash,  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  forming  a 
rag  dam.  The  stratum  in  which  they  are  imbedded  is  one 
of  the  upper  members  of  the  Illinois  coal-field. 

**  From  the  first  commencement  of  the  excavation  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  fossil  stumps  have  been  seen.  Dr. 
Owen  has  disinterred  only  three*  himself.  These  were 
found  standing  erect,  with  from  five  to  seven  main  roots  at- 
tached, and  ramifying  in  the  surrounding  material.  There 
is  every  reason  to  helieve  that  if  pains  had  been  taken  lo 
expose  the  others,  all  would  have  been  found  provided  with 
roots." 

*'  Dr.  Owen  supposed  from  the  present  position  of  these 
trees,  that  tney  have  been  quietly  submerged  and  now  oc- 
cupy the  spot  where  they  originally  grew. 

"  A  more  detailed  description  of  this  locality  of  fossil  palm 
trees  will  probably  appear  hereafter  in  this  Joumal." 

**  Prof.  H.  D.  Kogera  communicated  to  the  Association 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  relation  to  the  recent  earth- 
(^uakrs,  and  gave  an  outline  of  a  theory  of  earthquake  ac- 
tion, by  which  he  and  his  brother.  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  pro- 
pose to  explain  the  forces  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
anticlinal  flexures,  and  to  account  for  several  other  dyna- 
mic phenomena  in  geology." 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  find  our  State  University  repre- 
sented in  the  association.  We  have  hoard  of  this  magnifi- 
cent theory  before,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  its  eloquent 
authors.  They  suppose  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  in 
a  state  of  complete  fusion,  "that  fluid  lava  underlies  large 
regions  of  the  earth's  crust  and  that  the  crust  is  of  very 
moderate  thickness."  This  crast  itself  is  formed  and  thick- 
ened by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  melted  mass ;  and,  oc- 
casionally, large  portions  of  it  give  way  from  the  arched 
earth  and  fall  violently  into  the  burning  gulf  beneath.  This 
great  force,  operating  upon  the  liquid  lava,  throws  it  into 
terrible  commotion,  producing  immense  billows,  undulating 
along  its  surface  and  imparting  their  motion  to  the  superin- 
cumbent earth.  At  the  same  time,  the  steam  rushes  forth 
and  produces  the  tremendous  dislocations  of  formations  and 
strata,  which  the  geologist  hss  discovered.  By  these  up- 
beaviogs  of  the  glowing  sea  within  the  eaxtbi  the  waters 


have  been  thrown  upon  it,  overwhelming  it  with  their  flood, 
t  he  mountains  and  vales  have  been  formed  as  also  the  *^rifl" 
of  the  Northern  Latitudes,  concerning  the  origin  of  which 
there  was  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  association  s  very 
animated  discussion.  Prof.  Rogers  also  gave  some  calcu- 
lations of  the  velocity  of  earthquakes ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  they  travel  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  miles  a  minute, 
moving  in  a  paralel,  linear  direction  like  an  advancing 
wave.  A  great  many  new  members  enrolled  theoselvn 
among  the  society,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  much  for 
the  cause  of  science  from  the  individual  and  united  efforts 
of  this  honorable  and  learned  body. 

There  are  many  interesting  papers  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Journal — and  among  them  an  account  of  Prof. 
Morse's  experiments  with  his  Electro  Magnetie  Telegraph; 
and  an  article  on  "  Vilraling  Dams,"  by  Prof.  Loomis. 

The  Dams  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio ;  at  East  Windsor, 
Connecticut;  at  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hartford, &c., 
were  found  to  vibrate  quite  violently,  sometimes  even  cau- 
sing annoyance  to  the  people  in  the  vicinity,  by  the  jarring 
of  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  bouses.  It  was  obser- 
ved, singularly  enough,  that  when  the  water  was  highest, 
the  jarring  of  the  windows,  &c.,  ceased,  snd  was  greatest, 
when  the  water  ran  over  the  dams,  in  a  sheet  three  or  four 
inches  thick, — and  was  prevented  by  placing  obstructions 
on  the  dams,  so  as  to  divide  the  sheet  of  water. 

Prof.  Loomis  thinks  the  vilrations  are  produced  by  llie 
friction  of  the  water  on  the  Dam,  as  it  passes  over.  His 
inferences  are  not  conclusive ;  but  with  the  modesty  and 
caution  of  a  true  lover  of  science  be  admits  that  he  may 
soon  have  reason  to  change  his  opinions. 

We  will  conclude  our  imperfect  notice  of  this  learned 
joumal,  to  which  we  felt  the  more  desirous  of  inviting  at- 
tention, on  account  of  the  appeal  of  its  Editors,  by  allodiog 
to  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Couthouy. 
It  appears  that  Science  has  its  bickerings  and  personal 
strifes  as  well  as  Politics ;  but  the  general  tone  of  Mr. 
Couthouy's  reply  is  highly  commendable.  Mr.  Dana  char- 
ged Mr.  C.  in  a  paper  read  before  the  association,  with 
having  purloined  from  his  portfolio,  which  he  had  confi- 
dentially laid  open  to  Mr.  C.  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
results  of  his  investigations  as  to  the  formation  of  ConI 
reefs,  about  the  Gallepagos  and  Bermudas.  Mr.  C  dcDirt 
and  lebuts  the  charge  iind  promises  to  disprove  it  ineontf^ 
tibly  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association.  It  will  torn 
out,  perhaps,  that  both  are  entitled  to  credit  and  the  genuine 
scientific  spirit  is  to  share  honor  and  to  combine  effort  and 
information  for  the  promotion  of  the  csuse.  Such  eonlirts 
are  much  to  be  regretted  and  we  trust  this  will  be  amica- 
bly adjusted,  without  much  unpleasantness  between  the  par- 
ties. The  subject  of  dispute  is  quite  novel  snd  interestrng. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  corals  do  not  exist  in  water 
below  66°  of  temperature.  About  the  Gallepagos,  though 
nearly  under  the  Equator,  Corals  do  not  exist,—*'  whilst 
growing  reefs  have  formed  the  Bermudas  in  latitude  33', 
four  or  five  degrees  beyond  the  usual  Coral  limits.**  The 
solution  of  this  anomaly  is  what  Mr.  Dana  charges  Mr.  C. 
with  having  surreptitiously  taken  from  htm  and  it  is  this. 
The  cold  Southern  current  along  the  South  Ameriean  coast 
reduces  the  temperature  about  the  Gallepagos  to  60^  dnriag 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  whilst  the  warm  Gtflf  Hrrui 
raises  that  about  the  Bermudas. 


THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOP-EDU. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  complete,  the  tixterafb  tnm- 
ber  having  come  out  with  tlie  title,  eontenls,  dee.  ft  coftisio* 
also  two  plates,  the  one  exhibiting  various  kinds  of  En- 
glish and  Scotch  ploughs ;  and  the  other  different  breeds  of 
British  Horses.  Farming,  one  of  the  most  boaofshle,  use- 
ful and  important  occuptlioiw,  »kt^  ^B&S>f*  ^  enef0 
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and  aitention  of  man,  is  one  of  the  most  difficnU  to  pursne 
profitably  and  judiciously.  It  has  many  more  followers 
than  adepts;  and  there  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  lacking 
amongst  its  "  independent**  ones  much  of  that  emulation  and 
ambition  which  stimulate  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 
It  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  because  of  the  almost  entire 
want  of  collision,  or  aaaociation  between  the  farmers.  Each 
one  thought  of  making  as  good  crops  as  he  well  could,  with 
his  force  and  land  of  the  fertility  of  his  own ;  but  of  ma- 
king tht  bestt  or  crops  beyond  what  might  usually  be  ex- 
pected,  few  seemed  to  have  any  care.  It  is  cheering,  how- 
ever, to  the  well  wishers  of  the  vast  agricultural  interest, 
to  witness  anew  order  of  things  rapidly  springing  up,  and 
farmers  cultivating  and  adorning  their  land  with  all  the 
ardor  and  emulation  which  have  hitherto  been  peculiar  to 
other  employments.  Agricultural  periodicals,  popular 
treatises  explaining  the  applic-ations  of  science  to  ag* 
riralture  and  Agricultural  Societies  and  exhibitions  have 
given  this  excellent  impulse,  from  which  every  com- 
munity, in  which  it  is  felt,  may  expect  great  benefits.  Our 
mo«t  distinguished  men.  Politicians  and  Professors,  are 
engaged  in  these  Agricultural  movements.  Farmers  from 
many  states  recently  assembled  at  the  great  Fair  at  Roches- 
ter, and  we  met,  in  the  North,  with  a  large  planter  from 
South  Carolina,  who  wished  to  attend  the  exhibition  of 
the  American  Institute,  in  order  to  sec  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  inventions  before  he  made  his  purchases  of 
farming  utensils,  6lc. 

And  a  short  time  since,  we  beheld  New-Haven  filled 
with  fanners,  and  the  State  House  of  Connecticut  loaded 
with  vegetables,  fruits,  fiowers,  and  works  of  Art  and  do- 
mestic Industry;  whilst  Professor  Silliman,  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  Yale,  was  moving  actively  about 
amongst  the  plain  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  zealous  president 
of  an  agricultural  society.  Crowds,  too,  pressed  to  see  a 
ploughing  match,  with  oxen,  with  an  engemesa  which  some 
reserve  for  the  contests  of  Boston  and  Fashion. 

AroQod  us,  here,  evidences  of  Agricultural  improvement 
axe  no  less  striking  than  gratifying;  and  we  are  soon  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  our  farmers,  florists  and 
gardenefs  have  been  doing.  When  we  see  the  spirit  of 
emigration  sitting  down  upon  lands  it  once  thought  of  de- 
serting, and  tobacco  growing  on  fields  lately  deemed  en- 
tirely too  poor  to  produce  it,  it  excites  the  highest  hopes 
and  the  sincerest  pleasure.  By  associations  properly  or- 
ganized and  zealously  sustained.  Southern  farmers  may 
enjoy  many  of  those  advantages,  which  density  of  popula- 
tion, amallness  of  farms  and  their  own  labor  give  the  Nor- 
thern farmers. 

Farming  is  now  becoming  a  profession  and  it  must  be 
•tudied,  as  well  as  practised.  Though  there  are  no  licenses, 
or  diplomas  necessary,  yet  much  knowledge  is  requisite, 
and  very  many  might  find  it  difficult  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion. Certainly  there  are  many  under-graduates,  some  of 
them  reversing  the  celebrated  passage,  by  making  one 
blade  of  grass  where  two  grew  before.  To  those,  who  are 
■ol  nfraid  of  being,  ia  part,  book-famursy  the  Encyclopasdia 
presented  to  their  consideration,  by  the  enterprising  pub- 
liabers,  Carey  &  Hart,  must,  from  its  plan  and  matter,  be 
reiy  naeful.  The  publishers  have  outdone  themselves,  by 
giving  more  than  they  promised.  May  our  farmers  meet 
a  alroilar  return  from  tl^eir  lands  improved  by  judicious 
management. 


without  doubt  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  that  ever 
lived ;  and  though  never  a  favorite,  she  has  always  com* 
manded  our  highest  admiration.  Her  reign  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  intellectually  the  most  splendid  reconl- 
ed  in  history.  Queen  Anne's  throne  was  illuminated  by 
the  brilliance  of  great  genius ;  but  she  herself  was  not 
much  fascinated  by  its  powerful  charms.  Elizabeth  had  a 
far  higher  intellect  and  went  through  a  difi'erent  prepara- 
tion. She  made  the  pignntic  mmds  of  her  day  cooperate 
with  her  and  herself  inspired  a  Shakspcare  and  a  Spenser, 
whilst  she  employed  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  a  Bacon, 
a  Harrington  and  a  Sidney.  It  would  be  impossil>le  to 
write  a  dull  book  on  Queen  Bess;  hut  Miss  Strickland 
seems  to  have  adorned  the  theme.  The  anecdotes  are  nu- 
merous and  highly  intcre:Uing,  and  we  have  full  accounts 
of  all  her  virgin  majesty's  numerous  beaux.  Owing  to  the 
mass  of  ineditcd  matteJ,  the  life  will  not  be  completed  till 
another  volume  appears. 


LiVBS  or  THB  QI7KSNS  OP   ENGLAND,  FBOM  THE  NoR- 

MAN  Conqukbt;  with  anecdotes  of  their  courts,  now 
first  published  from  official  records  and  other  authentic 
documents,  private  as  well  as  public.  By  Agnes  Strick- 
land. Philadelphia,  Lea  dc  Blanchard,  1843.  Smith, 
Drinker  &  Morris,  Richmond,  Va. 
This  ia  tha  sixth  volume  of  the  Ladies'  Cabinet  Series, 
and  contains  the  life  of  wonderful  Queen  Bess.    She  was 


Ataijintis,  a  stort  op  the  sea  ;  in  three  parts. 
J.  &  J.  Harper,  New-York,  1832. 

This  poem,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  its  dislingninhcd 
author,  has  been  long  since  owned  t>y  Mr.  Srmmsof  South 
Carolina  ;  and  its  merits  are  too  well  known  to  the  Lite- 
rary world  for  us  to  descant  u{K)n  them.  His  subsequent 
productions  have  borne  it  upon  their  front  as  their  title  to 
public  favor. 

Donna  Florida.    A  tale,  By  the  Author  of  "  Atalantis,*' 
"  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,"  &c.     Charleston  : 
Burges  6l  James — 1843. 

This  is  a  successful  attempt  by  Mr.  Siroms  to  Imitate 
the  style  of  Don  Juan,  at  the  same  time  discarding  its  im- 
purity. Southern  Literature  is  invariably  pure.  It  is 
shocking  and  distressing  to  witness  the  licentiousness  al- 
ready introduced  inio  New  York,  chiefly  by  the  chcsp  pul)- 
lications.  The  Tribune  has  felt  itself  bound  to  apologize 
for  suffering  a  certain  work  even  to  be  adverli3e<i  in  its 
columns.  Donna  Florida  is  dedicated  to  James  Lawson  of 
N.  York,  "for  Auld  Lang  Syne"~a  just  tribute  to  his  Scotch 
friendshipand  hospitably.  A  premium  on  the^o/try,  that  turns 
from  the  calculations  and  per  centage  of  an  insurance  office 
to  the  delights  of  Literature !  It  insures  the  mind  and  heart 
from  the  perils  of  life.  As  we  cannot  now  even  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  the  Poem,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
heartily  commending  Ponce  De  Leon,  his  loves  and  adven- 
tures to  the  Lovers  of  Poetry. 


The  Banker's  wipe,  or  Court  and  City.  A  novel, 
by  Mrs.  Goore.  Mrs.  Goore  has  already  acquired  repu- 
tation as  the  authoress  of  "  Mothers  and  Daughters"  and 
"  Mrs.  Armytage."  She  is  a  pleasant  writer  and  her  novels 
are  quite  readable.  The  one  before  us  is  one  of  the  Har- 
per's cheap  books,  and  can|be  had  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker 
and  Morris. 


Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chczzlewit,  his 
relations,  friends  and  enemies.  Comprising  all 
his  wills  and  his  ways :  with  an  historical  record  of 
what  he  did  and  what  hcdid*nt ;  showing,  moreover,  who 
inherited  the  family  plate,  who  came  in  for  the  silver 
spoons,  and  who  for  the  wooden  ladles.  The  whole 
forming  a  complete  key  to  the  house  of  Chuzzlewit. 
Edited  by  Boz.  With  illustrations  by  Phiz.  New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82,  Cliff  street.  Part  ill.  Price  6^ 
cents.  To  l)e  completed  in  seven  parts,  each  part  con- 
taining three  numbers  of  the  English  Edition  and  two 
steel  engravings. 

Now,  ain't  there  fourpencc  worth,  without  any  of  the 
funny  doings  on  the  outside,  or  any  of  the  fine  writing 
and  good  things  inside  ?  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  bare  title 
didn't  send  the  vessel,  that  brought  it  over,  to  join  the  ilU 
f/Ued  President  in  thd  ocean's  depths.  Boz*  attenuated 
wit,  thus  wasted  in  funny  title  pages,  would  have  exhaust- 
ed itself  in  "the  Pickwick  Papers,"  had  it  not  been  one  of 
his  tri//s  and  toays  slyly  to  appropriate  a  little  American 
humor.  To  rob  a  Philadelphia  editor  is  wJuU  he  did;  to 
make  any  acknowledgment  is  what  he  didtCt ;  but  we  must 
suppose,  in  charity,  that  this  will  yet  be  done  in  Mnrtin's 
Icut  '^wilV*  and  testament,  or  perhaps  in  the  posthumous 
memoirs  of  the  Chuzzlewits. 

A  beautiful  and  consistent  advocate  of  an  International 
copy-right  Law  was  that  Boz :  or  did  he  do  this  merely  to 
give  a  practical  illustration  of  how  things  arc  managed 
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now?  No  doubt  this  last  was  his  object  and  that  he  will 
make  dje  amends — by  appropriating  aUo  the  forthcoming 
nambera  of  the  "  Charcoal  Sketches.**  But  Martin  saw 
things  strange  and  rare  as  his  own  fancies,  in  '*  Ameriky," 
and  those  who  have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  can  have 
it  gratified,  at  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris*,  for  a  few  four- 
pcnces. 


Thb  Opal— a  Gift  for  the  Holy  Days,  New-York.     J.  C. 

Rickert,  1844. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  beautiful  Annual  that  it  bears 
the  name  of  N.  P.  Willis,  as  editor,  a  gentleman  whose 
taste  in  belles  lettres  as  well  as  the  fine  arts  is  well  known. 
We  learn  that  the  enterprising  publisher  of  this  work  de- 
signs to  continue  it  from  year  to  year,  with  increasing  at- 
tractions,  both  in  regard  to  illustrations  and  the  letter  press. 
The  distinction  of  the  work  is  its  Religious  character.  In 
the  present  number,  we  find  numerous  articles  of  great 
merit  and  interest.  G.  F.  Hoffman.  Mrs.  Seba  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Embury  have  furnished  excellent  papers.  We  think 
the  Opal  inferior  to  no  Annual  of  the  season  in  point  of 
literary  merit,  and  its  serious  and  elevated  tone  will  com- 
mend it  to  a  large  class  of  readers  who  cannot  approve  the 
more  frivolous  specimens  in  this  department  of  literature. 
Mr.  Willis  has  contributed  a  beautiful  poem.  There  are 
two  articles  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  and  the  volume  alto- 
gether, besides  several  fine  engravings,  contains  an  admi- 
rable variety  of  prose  and  verse. — Communicated. 


We  have  received,  through  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  & 
Morris,  the  following  serial  publications. 

ENCYCLOPiEDiA  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  By  Hugh  Murray,  F. 
R.  S.  E.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia.  This  valuable 
work  will  be  completed  in  twenty  four  numbers,  at  25  cents 
each.    It  is  already  issued  as  far  as  the  twentieth  number. 


McCuLLOCH*s  Universal  Gazeteer.  Part  IV.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York.  To  be  completed  in  18  or  20 
parts,  at  25  cents  each. 


Medical  News  and  Library.  Published  monthly,  by 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  at  the  low  rate  of  one  dollar  per  annum. 

Lea  &  Blanchard  are  most  extensively  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  standard  medical  works,  which  they  have 
carried  on  with  unabated  enterorise,  whilst  the  cheap  pub- 
lications have  greatly  interfered  with  their  issues  of  mis- 
cellaneous works.  But  thev  still,  now  and  then,  dress 
Mr.  Cooper  off  very  neatly  for  the  public  inspection,  and 
their  *'  Ladies'  cabinet  series*'  are  among  the  neatest  and 
most  entertaining  of  the  cheap  paper-backs.  We  do  wish 
that  publishers  would,  could  get  back  to  binding  books,  and 
using  larger  type.  A  gentleman  in  the  North,  we  think 
Mr.  Lea  himself,  mentioned  the  injurious  effects  likely  to 
be  produced  upon  the  eyes  as  a  serious  objection  to  the 
overdone  cheap  publication,  at  present  carried  on.  The 
occulist  and  the  apothecary  may  receive  from  many  a  reader 
more  money  than  would  pay  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
more  costly  books,  besides  enduring  the  pain  of  some  of 
the  most  acute  diseases  **  which  fiesh  is  heir  to."  The 
cheapness  of  books  must  induce  many  apprentices,  clerks 
and  others,  whose  days  are  occupied,  to  read  at  night,  and 
often  by  economics]  and  insufficient  light.  Thus,  the  dan- 
ger, to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  greatlT  increased,  and  to 
classes  of  persons,  too,  who  can  least  dispense  with  even 
the  temporary  use  of  their  eyes.  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, among  the  leaders  of  the  great  publishing  revolution, 
would  do  well  to  consider  this  matter.  Works  of  refer- 
ence principally  might  be  printed  in  small  type,  but  those 
intenaed  for  successive  reading  should  have  an  eye  to  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  history  of  these  en- 
terprising Brothers.  Commencing  with  a  capital  of  one  or 
two  hundred  dollars,  they  solicited  employment,  in  vain, 
from  many  *Va  made  man,"  and  received  scarcely  the  con- 
solation of  a  seat,  or  one  kind  word.  Discouraged  and 
mortified,  it  was  hard  to  make  any  more  efforts ;  but  with 
that  perseverance  which  has  been  the  mother  of  their  suc- 
cess, one  of  them  again  sallied  forth  and  soon  presented 
their  card  to  a  woithy  old  Dutchman.  From  him  fell  the 
first  words  of  encouragement!  even  he  had  no  employment 
for  them — •*  But,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "  go  try  what  you  can 
do  and  if  you  can  find  nothing,  come  back  again,  and  111 
see  if  I  can't  help  you."  The  young  publisher  was  forced 
to  return  and  recei?ed  from  this  Dutchman,  an  order  to 
print  **  Seneca's  Morals."    From  this,  they  have  gone  on, 


publishing  and  prospering,  antil  they  have  hundreds  of 
bands,  near  a  dozen  presses,  and  thousands  ol  dollani  con- 
stantly employed  in  tneir  active  book  trade.  Efeiy  week 
they  consume  $2000  worth  of  paper ;  and  have  stored  in 
subterranean  vaults  stereotye  plates  to  the  valoe  of 
$250,000.  Verily  it  ia  a  good  thing  for  young  men  to 
begin  with  morala. 

The  Harpers  have  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  splendid 
illustrated,  or  pictorial  Bible,  to  be  issued  in  numbenu 
Mr.  Sears  has  alre^y  presented  a  pictorial  Bible  to  the 
public.  The  Harpers  have  commenced  the  publication  of 
Gibbon's  celebrated  History  of  the  Fall  and  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  fifteen  numbers,  at  25  oeaU  each. 
We  commend  the  work  to  the  favor  of  the  public,  and  the 
above  treatise  on  the  eyes  to  the  attention  ofthe  publishers, 
for  the  sake  of  the  dear  public. 


Robinson's  Reports— Vol.  I.  A  new  volume  isaboot 
to  be  added  to  the  Virginia  Reports,  by  the  State  r<>porter, 
Conway  Robinson,  Esq.  Mr.  Robinson's  valuable  servi- 
ces to  the  Legal  profession,  especially  in  Virginia,  are  well 
known.  We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  he  now  has  of  ex- 
tending his  well  earned  reputation.  We  are  tempted,  in 
this  connection,  to  offer  a  small  tribute  to  another  gentle- 
man, a  tribute  the  more  merited  from  its  being  so  coniiunUy 
and  sincerely  deprecated  by  him.  The  Reports  are  prefa- 
ced by  a  brief  history  of  the  previous  Reports  sod  of  the 
jurisdictions  and  systems  under  which  the  respective  dfci- 
sions  were  made.  There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we 
will  advert.  After  a  State  Reporter  has  completed  his 
work,  he  has  to  buy  it  from  the  State,  unless  be  can  secure 
a  copy  from  the  proof  sheets  sent  in  during  puUicatioQ. 
The  Legislature  might  change  this  for  the  mere  sake  of  ap- 
pearances. But  the  State  ought  to  extend  to  the  Reporter 
the  compliment  that  every  publisher  pays  his  author. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Magnetism  ofthe  Human  Body  t^Mftnd 
before  the  Apprentices  Library  Society  of  Charleston.  JBy 
Robert  W.  GiMteSf  M.  D.^of  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Gibbes  has  collected  a  good  deal  of  informstioo  opor 
the  subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  and  thinks  that  the  ha- 
man  brain  possesses  polarity,  he  having  performed  several 
experiments  to  prove  iu  Mesmerism  has  given  erapby- 
ment  to  many  humbuggers ;  but,  as  the  author  conleDds,  U 
is  certainly  worthy  of  scientific  investigation.  No  maa 
who  does  not  reject  all  testimony  can  disbelieve  it. 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Social  Prindple :  The  true  atmrct  of  National  Permit 
nence. — An  Oration  delivered  liefore  the  EnMH^hte Socidy 
of  the  University  of  Alal>ama,  at  its  twelfth  Anniveiaaiy, 
December  13th,  1842.     By  William  G'dmore  Simm. 

AtaUer,  Instinct,  Mind,  their  Nature  and  Relatiaiu:  lbs 
closine  lecture  of  the  second  annual  course  of  lectares  be- 
fore the  Maryland  Institute  of  Education.  By  N.  C. 
Brooks,  A.  M. 

An  Address  on  the  great  points  of  difference  between  Anck^t 
and  Modem  Civilization ;  delivered  before  the  Demostbs- 
nian  &  Phi  Kappa  Societies  of  Franklin  College,  Ga.,OQ  tke 
3rd  August,  1843.  By  Han.  F.  W.  Pickens^  a  neinbsr  of 
the  Phi  Kappa  Society. 

An  Address,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  the  Ahmsiei 
William  and  Mary  College,  upon  the  4lb  July,  ltM3.  o$ 
Wm.  W.  Crump  of  Richmond,  Viiginia. 

Discourse  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  ef  Ae  Imiiag  tf 
the  PUgrims  of  Maryland,  celebrated  May  Idtb,  1843,  «l  Sl 
Mary's,  Maryland.    By  As  Rev.  P.  Cany^  A.  M.,  lWi« 
sor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

An  Address  ddivered  before  the  two  Literary  Societies  tftks 
University  of  North  Caroliaa,  in  June.  1843,  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Dialectic  Society.     By  Doctor  Jskn  ffSL 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  TuW^tboian  Society  ^St. 
JoMs  Literary  Institution,  at  their  annual  commeDoemest, 
August  1st,  ia43.     By  John  Henry  aNed,  Esq. 

An  Oration  delivered  befsn  the  PkStodamc  Ssdetif  of 
Georgetown  College.  D.  C.,  Febiwf  SS,  18*1.  By  Of. 
Columbus  Morgan,  of  Maryland,  to  wbich  mn  prefixed  the 
remarks  of  Wm.  G.  Wynn  of  Georgia. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  gentlemen,  soetetiet  sud  *aa 
ardent  admirer,"  respectively,  to  whom  we  ire  indeWedfor 
the  foregqing  excellent  addresses,  hi^ly  hooonMe  lo  thrrr 
authors  and  insiruotive  and  siianil«ti«s  to  those  lo  mham 
they  were  addressed* 
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New  York,  Sept  28,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — Yoar  friendly  note,  requesting  something 
from  my  pen  for  the  columns  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  came  to  hand  during  a  temporary  absence  from 
the  city,  which  I  trust  will  account  for  my  answer  having 
been  delayed  so  long.  For  years  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Messenger,  and  having  always  regarded  it  aii 
among  the  very  firat  of  oar  periodicals,  was  not  a  little  re- 
joiced, that  notwithstanding  the  death  of  its  late  indefati- 
gable and  worthy  proprietor,  the  work  was  not  only  to  be 
continued,  but  was  in  hands  every  way  worthy  and  compe- 
tent to  sustain  the  high  standard  of  its  well  earned  repu- 
tation. 

The  torrent  of  reprints,  poufed  out  in  diluting  streams 
by  the  mighty  agency  of  steam,  is  not  always  calculated 
either  to  refine  the  taste,  or  strengthen  and  improve  the 
public  mind,  and  still  less  to  encourage  and  build  up  a  na- 
tional literature.  Indeed,  there  is  altogether  too  much  of 
such  reading  at  present,  and  what  is  still  worse,  there  is  not 
always  sufficient  care  and  judgment  exercised  in  selecting 
that  which  is  read.  It  is  a  hard  contest  for  a  periodical  lo 
a>mpete  in  the  market  with  these  reprints  sold  at  a  shil- 
ling per  volume.  We  are,  however,  much  mistaken  if  the 
worst  has  not  already  come;  and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
and  a  better  day  is  near  at  hand. 

As  to  contributing  to  your  columns,  I  fear  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  but  little  in  that  way,  being  at  present  wedded  to  the 
law  : — of  a  certain  kind  of  raw  material,  in  the  way  of  Rough 
Sketches  of  Rough  Adventurest  I  have,  however,  an  abun- 
dant supply  on  hiind ! 

When  the  scheme  of  the  South  Sea  Expedition  in  1829 
w:i8  laid  aside  by  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  reviving  it  with  success,  for  some 
years  to  come,  1  embarked  in  a  private  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  my  knowledge  of  regions,  as  yet  but 
little  known,  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  of  bringing 
that  knowledge  to  bear  on  my  return,  to  the  conaumraation 
of  an  enterprize  I  had  so  mach  and  so  deeply  at  heart. 
The  mere  making  of  a  book,  therefore,  formed  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  that  preliminary  gymnasium-excursion,  and  the 
notes  1  took  have  remained  in  my  desk  to  the  present  time 
almost  as  ihey  came  from  my  pen  at  the  close  of  each  day's 
adventure.  After  having  cruised  for  months  in  our  tiny 
barks  amid  **  think  ribl>cd  ice"  in  the  regions  along  the  An- 
tartic  circle,  and  afterwards  in  the  milder  climes  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  I  left  the  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  explo- 
ring the  interior  of  that  almost  classic  region  occupied  by 
the  unconquerable  Araucanian  tribes,  and  lying  South  of 
the  Republic  of  Chili.  The  conquering  armies  of  Spain, 
while  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  after  overrunning  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Central  America,  were  vanquished  and  driven 
back  by  the  invincible  Araucnnian,  who,  with  naked  valor, 
triampbed  over  the  steel  clad  warrior.  Of  this  region  but 
little  was  ever  known  even  by  the  Spaniards,  and  for  two 
hundred  years  past,  it  has  remained  a  kind  of  terra  incog- 
nita to  the  civilized  world. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  that  1  had  penetrated,  no  matter 
how,  into  the  interior  of  this  country — among  the  richest 
on  the  globe ;  proceeding  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  I  had 
reached  the  Andes  in  40**  south  latitude,  had  commenced 
the  ascent  of  a  volcano,  and  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  its  base,  had  encamped  for  the  night,  in  com- 
pany with  Grandon,  who  combined  the  rare  qualities  of 
companion,  friend  and  servant,  some  Indian  guides  and 


Spanish  interpreters ; — ^let  the  reader  imagine  this  and  he 
will  be  able  to  follow  me  in  my  journey  through  such  scenes 
as  you  will  find  roughly  sketched  in  the  leaves  I  send  you, 
and  which  I  only  regret  my  want  of  leisure  to  clothe  in 
more  ber>oming  attire. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  renewal  of  my  best  wishes 
for  success  in  the  laborious  task  before  you ;  tardily  indeerl 
may  be  your  reward,  but  with  conittancy  of  purpose,  it  is 
sure  to  come.  Editors  of  literary  works,  as  well  as  wri- 
ters, should  bear  in  mind  that  "  Fame  is  adowerless  virgin, 
to  be  wooed  for  Love  and  aot  for  lucre.'* 

Yours  truly, 

J.  N.  Reynolds. 

B.  B.  MiNOR,  Esq.,      > 
Ed.  S.  It.  Messenger.  ) 

ROUGH   NOTES  OF   ROUGH  ADVENTURES. 

BY  J.  N.  REYNOLDS. 

Recommence  ascending  the  Volcano.  The  Araucanian 
Pine.  Deserted  by  our  companion.  Fissures  in  the 
mountain  and  emissions  of  sulphurous  steam.  Region 
of  perpetual  snow  and  mo<le  of  making  our  way  over  the 
slippery  surface.  Appearance  of  the  crater.  Magnificent 
prospect  from  thcf  summit  of  the  mountain.  Descent 
and  arrival  at  the  residence  of  the  Cacique.  An  Arau- 
canian banquet.  Getting  out  of  a  dilemma.  Sickness 
of  Curillanca  and  its  advantage  to  us.  Playing  the  phy- 
sician. Unexpected  difficulties.  Visit  to  the  ruins  of 
Villa  Rica.  Cure  of  Curillanca  and  establishment  of 
our  reputation  as  a  great  medicine.  Journey  southward 
along  the  base  of  the  Andes.  Beautiful  lakes.  Visit 
Legen  Pangi,  or  the  White  Lion.  Crossing  the  Valdivia 
en  cheval.  Visit  to  the  commissary.  Arrival  at  Valdivia. 
Situation,  &c.  of  that  city.  Productions  and  trade  of 
the  province.  Tour  northward.  Progress  op  the  Token. 
Journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Imperial.  Respect 
shown  us  by  the  Indians.  Remains  of  the  city  of  Im- 
'  perial. 

We  were  too  much  excited  to  sleep  soundly 
during  the  night  and  were  up  with  the  dawn,  im- 
patient to  proceed.  Rousing  Grandon,  we  direct- 
ed him,  in  company  with  the  friendly  Indian,  to 
return  with  tlie  horses  to  a  spot  we  had  passed  the 
preceding  day,  where  they  could  find  water  and 
pasture ;  and  there  to  remain  till  we  should  rejoin 
him.  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  enable 
us  to  make  our  way  over  the  rough  lava,  we  re- 
commenced the  ascent,  accompanied  only  by  the 
commissary.  He  set  out  in  high  spirits,  express- 
ing his  determination  to  accompany  us  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  volcano,  should  we  succeed  in  reach- 
ing that  elevation.  The  rise  was  very  gradual  for 
the  first  league,  as  we  took  an  oblique  direction  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  inclining  to  the  south. 
The  piles  of  lava  scattered  around  were  of  vast 
size,  but  not  apparently  of  so  recent  formation  as 
those  at  the  volcano  of  Antuco. 

We  were  now  entering  on  the  highest  region  of 
vegetation,  covered  exclusively  by  groves  of  the 
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Araucanian  pine,  which  extended  to  the  veiy  edge 
of  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  grew  on 
a  soil  consisting  entirely  of  decomposed  lava.  We 
had  never  before  seen  such  fine  specimens  of  this 
singular  tree.  The  trunks,  in  iliany  instances,  shot 
up  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  80,  or  100  feet, 
almost  without  any  diminution  of  their  thickness, 
(which  in  the  largest  was  about  two  feet  diameter 
at  the  base,)  and  then  sent  forth  a  number  of  hori- 
zontal branches,  the  ramifications  from  which,  run- 
ning out  in  the  same  direction,  formed  a  sort  of 
natural  roof,  which  had  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  fruit  of  the  Araucanian  pine  is  greatly 
Talued  by  the  natives,  and  often  constitutes  an  im- 
portant article  of  subsistence.  It  consists  of  nuts, 
contained  in  a  large  external  covering  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  which  sometimes  holds  many  hundreds ; 
they  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  chesnut. 

From  the  region  of  pines,  we  ascended  at  an 
angle  with  our  former  route  which  brought  us  far- 
ther to  the  north  and  west.  Having  reached  an 
additional  elevation  of  1000  feet,  we  observed  an 
immense  fissure  in  the  rocky  side  of  the  volcano, 
as  if  a  portion  had  been  blown  off  by  a  violent  ex- 
plosion. From  this  chasm  issued  a  dense  volume 
of  steam,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
that  we  could  not  inhale  it  for  a  moment  without  a 
sense  of  sufiTocation.  The  quick  rise  of  the  ther- 
mometer on  the  proceding  evening  was  now  ac- 
counted for.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  had  brought  it  in  contact  with  this  and  simi- 
lar emissions  of  hot  vapor  before  it  reached  us,  and 
hence  the  sudden  increase  of  temperature  which 
had  alarmed  the  interpreter  and  excited  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  our  native  guide.  At  a  much 
greater  altitude,  on  the  same  side  of  the  mountain', 
we  observed  other  fissures,  from  which  currents  of 
steam  appeared  to  be  constantly  escaping.  These 
openings  doubtless  act  as  safety  valves  to  the 
volcano. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  we  had  made,  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  was  still  at  avast  distance, 
and  our  companion,  disheartened  at  the  prospect 
and  greatly  fatigued,  declined  persevering  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  it.  Finding  persuasion  of  no  avail, 
we  pursued  our  way  alone,  while  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  edge  of  the  pine  grove,  there  to  await 
our  return.  After  surmounting  several  craggy 
points,  we  at  length  stood  on  the  main  body  of  the 
snow,  which  was  sufiiciently  solid  to  bear  our 
weight  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  smooth  as  to 
render  our  foothold  insecure.  Half  a  mile  above 
this  point  it  spread  out  in  vast  beds  of  dazzling 
whiteness  which  seemed  as  if  coeval  with  the 
mountain  it  covered.  The  cold  increased  and  the 
surface  became  still  harder,  as  well  as  more  slip- 
pery and  difficult  of  ascent,  as  we  advanced.  We 
found  the  easiest  mode  of  progression  was  to  dash 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  about  a  hundred  yards, 
then  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  braced  and  sup- 


ported by  the  strong  staff — indispensable  for  sach 
excursions — with  which  we  were  provided.  Bat 
new  and  more  serious  impediments  than  we  had 
yet  encountered  were  before  us.  These  consisted 
of  immense  channels,  or  ravines  in  the  snow,  some 
of  them  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  varying 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  The  freqoency 
of  these  fissures  continually  obliged  us  to  make 
long  circuits  in  order  to  get  round  their  extremi- 
ties, and  rendered  our  progress,  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  tediously  slow. 

Immediately  above  this  region   of  abysses  the 
snow  presented  a  firm  and  even  surface,  bat  to 
reach  it  we  were  obliged  to  pass  for  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  along  the  top  of  a  narrow  con- 
necting ridge,  in  some  places  not  more  than  six 
feet  in  width,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  deep 
ravines,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  single  false  step 
would  have   precipitated  us.     Having  made  our 
way  over  this  obstacle  without  accident,  we  pro- 
ceeded for  the  next  two  hours,  unobstructed  by  any 
thing  except  the  steepness  of  the  acclivity  and  the 
occasional  smoothness  of  the  encrusted  snow.    It 
was  now  11  o^clock;  the  sun  shone  forth  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  but  the  thermometer  stood  at  only 
38*^  and  the  wind  was  chill  and  piercing.    Our  path 
now  inclined   toward  the   south-east  side  of  the 
mountain,  where  it   is  connected  with  the  main 
chain  of  the  Andes.     Here  we  found  the  ascent 
less  abrupt,  while  fissures  in  the  snow  were  no 
longer  observable ;  the  intensity  of  the  cold  en- 
tirely counteracting  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
rain,  which  produced  these  phenomena  in  less  ele- 
vated positions.     As  we  continued  to  mount,  the 
thermometer  fell  to  28°,  while  a  strong  south  wind, 
sweeping  over  the  wintry  peaks  of  the  intermina- 
ble Andes,  gave  additional  effect  to  the  keenness 
of  the  air.     It  is  probable  that  we  should  have  been 
unable   to  withstand  its  paralyzing  influence,  but 
for  the  increased  circulation   of  the  blood,  occa- 
sioned by  our  incessant  toil,  and  the  mental  ex- 
citement  arising  from  a  survey  of  the  evidences, 
scattered  on  every  side,  of  the  awful  convolsioos 
which  had  once  taken  place  around  us  and  beneath 
our  feet.     The  explosions,  however,  could  scarcely 
have  been  so  violent  here,  as  at  the  volcano  we 
had  visited  on  the  mountain  frontier  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Conception.     The  latest  eruption  had 
been  in  the  year  1818,  when  cinders  and  ashes  only 
were  sent  forth ;  but  these  in  such  vast  quantities 
as  to  cover  the  country  and  almost  entirely  to  de- 
stroy vegetation.     A  shower  of  ashes  fell  even  in 
Valdivia.     Immense  masses  of  cinders  still  lay 
around  the  summit  of  the  volcano,  all  of  late  origin 
as  contrasted  with  the  lava,  the  whole  of  which  is 
very  old.     Indeed,  on  no  portion  of  the  mountain, 
or  of  the  country  at  its  base,  did  we  see  any  thing 
resembling  recent  escoria.     With  reference  to  the 
north  side  of  the  volcano  we  cannot  however  speak, 
as  we  did  not  escamine  it,  and  the  war,  which  was 
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theo  raging  between  the  Indians  inhabiting  the 
plain  in  the  same  direction  and  some  of  the  more 
northern  tribes,  prevented  oar  exploring  that  sec- 
tion of  country. 

At  half  past  eleven  o^clock  we  had  reached  the 
eiireme  elevation,  which  appeared  to  us  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Antuco.  We  were  much  ex- 
hausted, though  on  the  whole  suflering  less  from 
fatigue  and  oppressed  respiration  than  on  a  former 
occasion.  The  benumbing  effect  of  the  keen  pier- 
cing wind  prevented  as  from  making  our  observa- 
tions as  minutely  as  we  could  have  desired ;  we 
had,  however,  a  good  view  of  the  mouth  of  the 
crater,  which  we  supposed  to  be  at  least  one  thou- 
sand yards  in  diameter — probably  considerably  more. 
From  this  orifice  smoke  issued  at  intervals,  with 
much  impetuosity  ;  but  in  rushing  out  did  not  (ill 
the  entire  opening.  Sometimes  the  wind  caused 
it  to  roll  back,  when  the  dark  colnmn  would  divide 
into  several  branches,  which  curled  upward  as  if 
rising  from  various  apertures,  but  were  afterwards 
reunited  in  one  volume  as  at  first.  The  internal 
explosions  appeared  to  be  very  light ;  but  the  air 
around  the  summit  was  surcharged  with  the  efiiu- 
via  of  solphur. 

What  a  view  did  the  pinnacle  we  had  gained  com- 
mand !  Surely  the  traveller  receives  an  ample  re- 
ward for  his  labors  in  the  magnificent  spectacles 
they  enable  him  to  contemplate.  To  the  south, 
the  high,  craggy  points  of  rock,  towering  in  un- 
clothed grandeur  far  above  the  beds  of  snow  and 
ice,  as  well  as  the  main  ridges  of  the  mountain, 
frowned  in  dreary  contrast  with  the  white,  glitter- 
ing covering  which  sheeted  the  acclivity  imme- 
diately below,  and  with  the  region  of  vegetation  still 
farther  down.  '  When  M.  Charles,  the  Icarus  of 
his  day,  ascended  from  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
beheld  the  city  of  Paris  fading  from  his  view ; 
when  the  Alps  and  Pyreiinees  were  lost  to  him ; 
when  all  he  could  behold  of  Europe  was  but  a 
speck  in  the  immensity  of  space,  and  he  thought 
be  was  quitting  the  atmosphere  of  Earth  for  that 
of  the  moon ;  he  was  not,  even  at  his  loAiest  ele- 
vation, on  a  level  with  the  platform  of  Upper  Peru, 
or  much  more  than  miJway  to  the  height  of  the 
pinnacle  from  which  we  now  looked  down.  Never 
/lall  we  forget  the  silent  and  awful  grandeur  of 
that  scene.  To  the  N.  W.  by  W.,  lay  the  lake 
of  Villa  Rica — its  bosom,  smooth  and  bright  as  a 
shield  of  silver,  and  the  river  Tolten,  which  thence 
takes  its  rise,  winding  like  a  glittering  thread  from 
its  margin.  To  the  South  were  two  other  large 
and  beautiful  lakes,  which  we  had  discovered  in 
ascending,  embanked  on  the  east  by  the  eternal 
moantains,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  west  by  the  first 
range  of  secondary  formation,  clothed  with  trees  in 
full  foliage.  For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  we 
enjoyed  the  sublime  prospect ;  and  then  warned  by 
the  intense  cold  and  recollecting  the  distance  we 
had  to  return,  commenced  our  descent ;  having 


previously  planted  our  stafl!*,  with  a  flag  attached, 
rude  in  construction,  but  still  bearing  the  stripes 
and  stars,  on  the  summit  of  the  volcano  of  Villa 
Rica— /anuflry  15th,  1833. 

In  going  down,  we  adhered  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  track  by  which  we  had  ascended.  At 
the  upper  edge  of  the  pine  grove  we  found  our 
interpreter  wailing,  as  he  said,  with  much  solici- 
tude, for  our  re-appearance.  Proceeding  forward 
without  delay,  at  half  past  6  oVlock  we  reached 
the  spot  whither  Grandon  had  been  sent  with  the 
horses.  Mounting  one  of  them  we  hurried  on  at 
a  brisk  pace,  and  by  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  arri- 
ved at  the  dwelling  of  the  Cacique,  much  wea- 
ried, though  greatly  delighted  with  our  excursion. 
A  little  grove  of  apple  trees,  at  a  short  distance 
from  his  residence,  we  selected  as  the  place  for 
onr  encampment  at  night. 

Having  given  a  little  entertainment  to  the  chief 
before  setting  out,  we  found  him  preparing  to  make 
the  return  courteous.  He  had  ordered  a  small 
beef  to  be  killed,  and  a  quarter  of  it  being  dressed, 
was  served  up  a  V  Arancania,  at  about  half  past 
8  o'clock — half  an  hour  after  our  arrival.  The 
feast  consisted ,  merely  of  the  beef,  boiled,  and  a 
few  roasted  pihes,  served  in  large  wooden  trenchers. 
We  sat  on  skins  spread  in  a  circle  upon  the  cleanly 
swept  area  before  the  door,  the  food  being  placed 
in  the  centre.  We  should  have  mentioned  that,  in 
addition  to  the  solid  viands,  each  individual  was 
supplied  with  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  neat  wooden 
spoon.  The  Araucanian  host  considers  it  a  mark 
of  respect  in  his  guest  to  eat  all  that  is  set  before 
him ;  to  omit  doing  so  is  not  unlikely  to  give  of- 
fence. The  task  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat 
discouraging,  though  I  doubt  if  appetites  could 
have  been  readily  found,  better  fitted  to  accomplish 
it.  There  were  certainly  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  provisions  to  be  discussed,  and 
though  Grandon  offered  to  bear  his  full  share  of 
the  burden,  it  was  still  a  doubtful  undertaking. 
The  commissary,  however,  volunteered  to  get  us 
out  of  the  dilemma,  having,  he  said,  frequently  ex- 
tricated himself  from  similar  embarrassments  on 
former  occasions.  The  place  we  had  selected  as 
our  resting-place  for  the  night  was  about  200 
yards  from  the  chiefs  lodge.  At  this  point  were 
placed  Grandon  and  the  interpreters,  while  we  sat 
down  to  partake  of  the  banquet  in  front  of  the 
wigwam  and  send  supplies  to  our  outlying  friends. 
Making  a  beef-bearing  Ganymede  of  our  Indian 
servant,  trencher  aAer  trencher  did  we  dispatch  to 
them,  which  still  returned  empty,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  hospitable  entertainer.  A  por- 
tion of  this  food  was  packed  away  for  the  morrow's 
fare,  and  the  residue  either  eaten,  or  carefully 
concealed  among  the  bushes. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  gravity  observed  by  the 
Caciques  in  their  intercourse  with  visiters,  espe- 
cially on  occasions  of  festivity.    In  all  their  ac* 
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tiona,  in  giving  directions  to  their  wives  and  ser- 
vants, the  moat  calm  and  dignified  deportment  is 
preserved.  This  chief  had  only  four  wives,  who 
all  resided  in  the  same  bouse,  and  were  all  in  at- 
tendance at  the  feast.  Their  manners  were  modest 
and  unobtrusive,  and  their  cookery,  though  simple, 
was  clean  and  palatable. 

Considering  that  our  fatigues  of  the  previous 
day  had  entitled  us  to  some  indulgence,  we  did  not 
rise  until  the  sun  was  an  hour  and  a  half  high  on 
the  morning  of  the  lOth,  and  even  then  Grandon, 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  poncho— for  the  fellow 
cared  little  about  his  feet  if  his  upper  works  were 
but  well  covered — insisted  that  it  was  scarcely 
daylight. 

The  most  difHcult  part  of  our  negotiation  with 
the  Cacique  was  yet  to  come.  The  site  of  the 
ill-fated  town  of  Villa  Rica,  which  it  was  our  ob- 
ject to  reach,  had  not  been  visited  by  any  white 
man  since  the  destruction  of  the  place.  No  part 
of  the  Araucanian  territory  had  been  guarded  with 
such  scrupulous  care.  The  natives  had  seldom 
been  even  willing  to  talk  about  it  in  their  inter- 
views with  their  neighbors  at  Yahiivia.  In  our 
journey  from  that  place,  the  interpreters  had  uni- 
formly been  of  opinion  that  we  should  not  succeed 
in  this  portion  of  our  design.  While  deliberating 
on  the  best  means  of  opening  the  subject,  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  we  made  the  instrument  of 
forwarding  our  views.  This  was  the  sickness  of 
the  Cacique.  About  8  A.  M.  he  paid  us  a  visit 
and  complaining  of  being  very  unwell,  requested 
us  to  cure  him ;  a  feat  which  he  deemed  we  could 
easily  perform,  as  we  had  procured  medicine  from 
the  volcano  to  cure  so  many  invalids  in  Valdivia. 
Here  was  a  requisition  on  our  professional  skill 
which  we  had  neither  expected  nor  were  very  well 
prepared  to  meet.  Having,  however,  assumed  the 
character  of  doctor  it  was  necessary  we  should 
endeavor  to  support  it,  so  with  great  seriousness 
we  proceeded  to  count  the  pulse  and  examine  the 
tongue  of  our  illustrious  patient ;  asking  him  at 
the  same  time  a  number  of  questions,  with  all  the 
minute  particularity,  if  not  with  the  scientific  acu- 
men, of  a  true  son  of  Esculapius.  We  then  sat 
down  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  we 
pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  deep  reflection.  This 
over,  we  informed  him  that  he  was  sick,  very  sick, 
and  that  if  a  remedy  were  not  speedily  adminis- 
tered, we  could  not  answer  for  his  life :  that  we 
had  not,  unfortunately,  any  medicine  with  us  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  him,  as  what  we  had  brought 
from  the  volcano  was  only  applicable  to  a  certain 
class  of  diseases  altogether  diflerent  from  his  com- 
plaint: but,  nevertheless,  being  anxious  to  save 
him,  on  account  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  had 
treated  us,  we  had  determined  to  make  an  effort 
in  his  behalf.  Before  we  could  render  him  any 
assistance,  however,  it  would  be  jieoeesary,  we 
told  him,  to  seek  the  borders  of  a  lake,  about  three 


leagues  distant,  in  order  to  procure  certain  plants 
that  grew  there,  the  healing  virtues  of  which,  if 
properly  extracted  and  applied,  wonld  doobtiew 
restore  him  to  health.  On  the  shore  of  this  lake 
we  knew  the  town  of  Villa  Rica  had  formerly 
stood,  and  had  hit  upon  this  plan  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  its  remains.  The  confidence  which  the  patient 
reposed  in  our  medical  skill,  added  to  his  alarm  at 
what  we  had  told  him,  completely  overcame  the 
instinctive  jealousy  of  the  Indian ;  or  perhaps  pre- 
vented such  a  sensation  from  arising  in  his  mind, 
for  he  not  only  unhesitatingly  assented  to  our  pro- 
position, but  directed  his  son  to  prepare  the  horses, 
and  accompany  us  wherever  we  chose  to  go,  if  it 
were  entirely  round  the  lake. 

Aware  that  a  slight  circumstance  might  induce 
the  chief  to  alter  his  mind,  we  lost  not  a  moment 
in  availing  ourselves  of  his  permission,  leaving  the 
Commissary  to  entertain  him  in  our  absence.    One 
of  the  other  two  interpreters  positively  refused  to 
go  with   us,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  forfeit 
the  emoluments  of  his  appointment  under  the  go- 
vernor, which  were  seventy  two  dollars  per  year, 
than  risk  his  life  in  attempting  to  visit  the  old  town 
of  Villa  Rica,     His  companion,  Pasquales,  less 
timid,  or  perhaps  more  avaricious,  consented  to 
go,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  few  dollars  ms  a 
douceur i  which  we  readily  agreed  to  give  him : 
insisting,  however,  that  as  we  had  by  this  addi- 
tional pay  virtually  effected  an  insurance  on  his 
life,  he  was  bound  to  lose  it,  if  necessary,  in  oor 
service.     Grandon  said  he  was  too  sick  to  ride 
that  day,  and  imploringly  besought  us  to  leave  him 
behind ;   he  also  delicately  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  what  line  of  conduct  he  should  paraae,  in 
the  event  of  oiir  parting  proving  a  final  one.     We 
do  not  state  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  magni- 
fying the  dangers  of  the  little  adventure  we  had 
then  in  view ;  but  rather  as  a  sample  of  the  dis- 
trustful feeling  which  the  history  of  the  past  has 
tended  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  borderers, 
with  reference   to   their   Araucanian    neighbors. 
After  formally  making  over  to  Grandon  the  mole 
and  the  divers  little  nick-nacks,  intended  as  pre- 
sents to  the  Indians,  contained  in  our  tranks,  we 
took  horse,  and  accompanied  by  our  interpreter 
set  off  for  Lake  Lanquon^  on  the  western  bwik  of 
which   Villa   Rica  once  stood.     A  nazrow  path 
bearing  off  to  the  N.  £.  led  us  through  a  rich  and 
beautiful  tract  of  country,  streaked,  here  and  there, 
with  little  strips  of  prairie,  which  seemed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  very  base  of  the  Cordilleras.     We  bad 
proceeded  some  distance,  and  were  moving  along 
at  an  easy  pace,  when  our  Indian  guide  suddenly 
reined  up  his  horse  and  said  he  conld  not  proceed 
farther.     On  demanding  an  explanation,  the  nan- 
ner  of  the  interpreter  satisfied  us  that  he  had  been 
playing  false.     We  taxed  him  with  his  duplicity. 
He  became  still  more  confused,  and  finally  con- 
fessed that  the  chiefs  son  had  acted  from  his  sag- 
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gestioD ;  bat  adroitly  added,  that  he  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  solicitude  for  oor  safety ;  that  as  regarded 
his  own  fate  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  but 
that  he  coald  not  bear  the  idea  of  our  being  mas- 
sacred by  the  barbarous  savages.  He  was  evi- 
dently frightened  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
what  his  cupidity  alone  had  induced  him  to  under- 
take, and  anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
dilemma  by  any  means  he  could  devise. 

The  letter,  or  passport,  we  had  received  from 
the  Governor  of  Valdivia  was  imperative.  It  com- 
manded all  persons  holding  office  in  the  province 
to  give  ns  whatever  aid  we  should  require,  and 
empowered  us  to  take  with  us,  at  a  mementos  warn- 
ing and  to  any  point  however  distant,  one  or  more 
of  the  regular  interpreters  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Referring  to.this  authority,  we  told  him  to 
beware  how  he  acted ;  that,  by  persisting  in  such 
conduct,  he  would  forfeit  all  claim  to  compensa- 
tion from  us,  and  lose  his  commission  and  salary 
from  the  Governor ;  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  subject 
himself  to  punishment  more  direct  and  severe. 
These  threats  had  the  desired  effect ;  matters  were 
arranged,  and  we  again  moved  forward  at  a  brisk 
canter,  meeting  Indians  at  every  pass,  but  holding 
on  our  way  without  speaking  to  any  of  tl^em. 

By  10  A.  M.  we  were  in  sight  of  the  lake,  and, 
as  we  supposed,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins 
of  Villa  Rica.  Report  had  said,  that  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Indians  prevented  them  from  resi- 
ding on  the  tragical  spot :  we  had  been  told,  how- 
ever, that  a  chief  lived  near  the  suburbs  of  the 
once  populous  town,  and  we  directed  our  guide  to 
condoct  us  at  once  to  his  residence,  which  the 
young  warrior  did  at  half  speed  of  his  horse.  We 
knew  that  this  Cacique  was  inferior  in  rank  to  Cu- 
rillaoca,  whose  son  was  with  us.  This,  however, 
was  of  little  importance  under  present  circumstan- 
ces. In  time  of  peace,  their  natural  impatience 
of  control  renders  the  different  chiefs  of  the  same 
tribe  or  district,  independent  of  each  other ;  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  favor  of  this 
petty  prince,  as  well  as  of  his  superior.  On  our 
arrival  at  his  dwelling,  instead  of  going  through 
the  usual  formalities  so  scrupulously  observed  by 
this  grave  people,  we  alighted  without  ceremony, 
and  desired  the  interpreter  at  once  to  inform  the 
Cacique  that  we  wanted  instant  permission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  gather 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  Cdrillanca,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  disease,  and  expected  our  speedy  return 
to  afford  him  relief.  Our  interpreter,  having  made 
the  communication  as  requested,  though  in  a  trema- 
lons  voice,  the  Cacique,  Uaiquimilla,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  fixed  his  keen  penetrating  eye  upon  us ; 
seeming  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  speech  of  our 
companion.  He  was  a  warrior  of  some  celebrity, 
and  appeared  to  be  about  the  middle  age,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  those  contradictory  traits  of 
character,  which  oflen  render  the  aspect  of  the 


savage  as  admirable  as  it  is  appalling.  His  de- 
meanor had  little  of  the  dignity  for  which  Curil- 
lanca  was  so  much  distinguished.  He  appeared 
indisposed  to  hear  explanations,  and  manifested  no 
concern  at  the  illness  of  his  superior.  Without 
any  circumlocution,  he  pronounced  us,  at  once, 
an  enemy,  and  affirmed  that  we  came  thither  with 
interested  views.  Our  late  visit  to  the  volcano 
was  not,  he  said,  unknown  to  him,  and  now  we 
wished  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country.  He 
walked  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  evidently  under 
great  excitement,  shaking  his  head  incredulously 
in  answer  to  our  statements,  which  he  seemed  to 
consider  mere  subterfuge.  Finally  he  told  us  we 
could  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  lake,  or  proceed 
farther.  The  manner  of  this  chief  throughout  was 
hurried  and  passionate,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree 
characterized  by  that  impurturbable  gravity  under 
which  the  Indian  usually  conceals  his  most  bitter 
emotions.  As  if  to  heighten  our  difficulties  at  this 
moment,  our  foolish  interpreter  acknowledged  to 
Uaiquimilla  that  we  were  a  stranger  from  a  far 
country  ;  a  fact  we  had  always  considered  it  im- 
portant to  conceal.  At  this  announcement,  the 
splenetic  Cacique  evinced  still  greater  excitement, 
continuing  to  traverse,  with  rapid  steps,  the  little 
area  before  his  wigwam,  and  muttering  something 
which,  as  far  as  the  interpreter  could  understand, 
related  to  the  former  wars  of  his  people  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  his  belief  that  we,  like  them,  were 
come  to  search  for  gold  and  silver.  By  this  time 
a  bevy  of  ten  or  a  dozen  Indians,  who  resided  near, 
had  assembled  round  us.  The  young  native,  who 
had  acted  as  our  guide,  looked  on  without  uttering 
a  word,  silenced  probably  by  the  presence  of  su- 
perior authority. 

We  allowed  the  chief  to  go  on,  without  inter- 
ruption in  his  soliloquy,  for  such  it  appeared  to  be, 
until  he  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  species  of 
frenzy.  How  far  the  others  participated  in  his 
feelings  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  an  occa- 
sional low,  guttural  murmur  of  assent  was  the  only 
token  of  interest  they  exhibited.  The  matter  now 
began  to  wear  a  somewhat  unpleasant  aspect,  and 
we  thought  it  best  to  act  with  decision.  Fixing 
our  eye  steadily  on  the  exasperated  chief  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  then  walked  up  to  him  and  laid  our  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  This  brought  him  to  a  parley. 
We  then  called  Alonzo,  our  interpreter,  and  put- 
ting on  a  resolute  air,  directed  him  to  inform  Uai- 
quimilla of  our  astonishment  at  his  conduct.  We 
then  went  on  to  say,  that  though  he  had  forfeited 
all  claim  to  our  regard  by  his  violent  deportment, 
we  were  still  his  friend  ;  that  our  motives  in  visit- 
ing his  country  were  good ;  that  we  wanted  nei- 
ther silver  nor  gold,  but  only  came  at  the  request 
of  the  head  Cacique,  in  confirmation  of  which 
statement,  we  pointed  to  his  son ;  and  that  if  he 
stopped  ns  it  roust  be  at  his  own  peril,  as  life  and 
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death  were  dependent  upon  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  our  journey. 

The  testy  little  fellow  was  evidently  unprepared 
for  such  a  salutation  ;  his  countenance  relaxed,  his 
tone  changed,  and  he  stood  apparently  bewildered 
and  uncertain  what  to  do.  We  took  advantage  of 
this  state  of  indecision  to  proceed ;  and  telling  the 
chief  that  we  should  not  return  without  procuring 
the  medicines  we  required,  mounted  our  horse  and 
dashed  off  toward  the  lake,  accompanied  by  Alonzo, 
and  followed  at  some  distance  by  the  young  Indian. 
On  reaching  the  water,  we  made  our  way  through 
the  thick  grove  of  trees  which  skirted  its  margin, 
until  we  came  to  the  spot  where  once  rose  the  ill- 
fated  town  of  Villa  Rica.  The  remains  of  the 
place  were  still  visible,  consisting  chiefly  of  shape- 
less heaps  of  stones;  the  outlines  of  what  was  once 
the  public  square  tnight,  however,  be  distinctly 
traced,  but  trees,  two  feet  in  diameter,  grew  in  all 
directions  on  the  sites  of  the  demolished  edifices. 
Here  had  once  been  heard  the  busy  hum  of  com- 
mercing multitudes ;  here  had  sounded  the  ham- 
mer of  the  artizan  by  day,  and  the  soft  music  of 
the  serenade  by  night ;  here  had  echoed  the  tramp 
of  the  mailed  squadron  as  it  paraded  forth,  clothed 
in  the  '^  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ;'^ 
here  too  had  been  worked  those  rich  mines  which 
gave  the  town  its  name,  and  rendered  the  situation 
so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  avaricious  Spaniards. 
Now  the  citv,  where  the  treasure  had  been  stored 
and  the  source  whence  it  was  gathered  were  alike 
mute ;  and  the  spot  where  they  once  rose  joyously 
was  shunned,  even  by  the  rude  Indian,  with  super- 
stitious terror. 

We  should  have  been  happy  to  take  a  more  lei- 
surely survey  of  a  locality  so  famous  in  the  records 
of  border  war,  but  this  was  impossible,  as  the 
jealous  gaze  of  the  Indians  was  continually  fixed 
upon  us.  The  situation  had  been  judiciously  se- 
lected. A  lake  at  least  30  miles  in  circumference 
stretches  away  from  the  ruins  to  the  very  base  of 
the  Andes,  and  beyond  it  rises  the  high  conical 
peak  of  the  volcano.  Near  the  middle  of  the  lake 
is  a  small  island — then  richly  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion—on which  it  is  said  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  town  made  their  last  stand  when  no  longer 
able  to  defend  the  walls  against  their  fierce  assail- 
ants. In  this  island  it  is  supposed  that  immense 
treasures  were  buried  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  In- 
dians it  was  stated,  declined  holding  any  conversa- 
tion about  it,  when  questioned  on  the  subject  at 
their  conference  with  the  authorities  at  Valdivia. 
The  surrounding  country,  though  fine,  did  not  equal 
our  expectations,  raised  as  thoy  were  by  the  ex- 
travagant stories  we  had  heard  of  its  surpassing 
beauty.  The  river  Tolten  rises  from  this  lake  and 
makes  its  way,  by  a  circuitous  course,  to  the  ocean ; 
into  which  it  empties  about  ten  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Imperial.  We  stood  for  some  time 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  oppressed  by  the  solemn 


quiet  which  pervaded  the  whole  scene,  from  the  far 
stretching  Andes  in  the  distance,  to  the  mouldering 
fragments  of  the  ruined  city. 

We  did  not,  however,  deem  it  pradent  to  linger 
very  long  on  this  spot;  so,  after  plucking  a  few 
herbs  from  the  abundant  variety  which  grew  at  the 
water's  edge,  we  remounted  our  horse  and  rode 
back  at  full  speed  to  the  dwelling  of  Uaiqaimilla, 
before  whose  door  we  alighted  with  an  air  as  an- 
concerned  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  occurred. 
More  than  twenty  natives  had  assembled  there 
during  our  absence,  most  of  them  noble  specimens 
of  the  human  form,  but  wild  in  their  bearing  and 
appearance.  We  now  assumed  a  conciliatory  man- 
ner, and  exhibiting  the  herbs  which  were  to  restore 
Curillanca  to  health,  invited  Uaiquimilla  to  follow 
us  to  the  residence  of  that  chief,  where  we  pro- 
niised  to  have  every  thing  explained  to  his  satis- 
faction as  well  as  to  make  him  some  presents. 
This  seemed  once  more  to  render  him  dubious 
what  course  to  pursue,  and  we  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  retreat.  While  in  view  we 
rode  along  at  a  slow  pace,  but  as  soon  as  we  en- 
tered the  woodland  about  half  a  mile  from  the  caci- 
que's habitation,  we  thought  fir  so  to  increase  oor 
speed  th^t  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  little  warrior  or  any  of  his  horsemen  to  over- 
take us  before  we  reached  our  old  encampment, 
which  we  did  a  short  time  before  sunset. 

We  found  Curillanca  calmly  awaiting  our  return, 
but  still  indisposed,  his  complaint,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  high  fever,  being  evidently  bilious. 
We  had  already  imposed  entire  abstinence  upon 
him,  and  he  had  implicitly  obeyed  our  injunction. 
Promising  him  some  medicine  prepared  from  the 
herbs  we  had  brought  with  us,  on  the  ensaing  day, 
we  administered,  ad  interim,  a  gentle  aperient  and 
directed  him  to  take  some  warm  soup  early  in  the 
morning.  The  unhesitating  confidence  with  which 
he  followed  our  advice,  and  his  full  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  remedies  we  gave  him,  greatly  interested 
our  feelings  in  his  behalf,  and  we  returned  to  our 
bivouac,  with  sincere  wishes  for  his  speedy  re- 
covery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  we  were  op  before 
the  sun  and  paid  an  early  visit  to  our  patient.  He 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  being  under  the  infloence 
of  a  medicine  with  the  effect  of  which  he  was 
previously  unacquainted ;  but  we  had  informed  him 
he  would  be  worse  during  the  night,  and  this  assu- 
rance had  lessened  his  uneasiness. 

A  bowl  of  soup  having  been  prepared,  we  sprin- 
kled into  it,  with  an  air  of  professional  mystery,  a 
few  leaves  of  wild  mint.  He  drank  copiously  of 
the  beverage,  and  by  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  pronounced 
himself  well.  The  fever  had  entirely  left  him, 
and  our  reputation  as  a  great  Machis  was  firmly 
established. 

While  preparing  for  a  move,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  seeing  our  little  acquaints ooe  of  Villa 
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Rica,  with  a  dozen  attendants,  ride  up  at  full  speed. 
He  was  soon  informed  by  Curillanca  that  we  were 
a  great  medicine,  and  that  all  we  had  said  with 
reference  to  our  motives  for  visiting  Villa  Rica  was 
true.  The  little  chief  was  not  only  satisfied,  but 
appeared  desirous,  in  his  turn,  to  propitiate  our 
favor.  We  received  his  advances  cordially,  and 
made  him  some  presents,  with  which  he  was  much 
delighted.  Matters  being  thus  amicably  settled, 
we  all  sat  down  and  had  a  smoke  together ;  Gran- 
don  figured  largely,  from  the  reflected  importance 
be  had  acquired  as  mozotonc  of  the  great  doctor. 

In  looking  back  on  our  past  journey  we  could  not 
bat  feel  thai  the  obstacles  to  reaching  the  point  we 
bad  attained  had  been  marvellously  overrated.  It 
had  been  confidently  asserted,  both  at  Conception 
and  Valdivia,  that  we  should  never  reach  Villa  Rica. 
Whatever  other  portions  of  the  Indian  territory  we 
might  be  permitted  to  explore,  there^  it  was  said, 
we  should  be  prohibited  from  going.  These  state- 
ments had  magnified  in  our  eyes,  the  importance  of 
onr  undertaking,  and  rendered  us  more  ambitious 
of  success.  To  obtain  access  to  a  spot  more 
jealoflsly  guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  the  stran- 
ger^s  foot  than  any  other  within  the  Indian  boun- 
dary, was  to  prove  that  no  part  of  Araucania  was 
impenetrable.  This  we  had  done,  and  we  felt  in 
consequence,  the  gratification  which  the  human 
mind  ever  experiences  in  overcoming  what  has 
been  represented  to  be  an  impossibility.  The 
numerous  interpreters  we  had  employed,  who  from 
their  border  life  were  familiar  with  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  natives  and  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  among  them,  doubtless  were  of  con- 
siderable service  in  facilitating  and  giving  security 
to  our  movenaents ;  nevertheless  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  Cacique^s 
illness  contributed  more  to  the  attainment  of  our 
principal  object  than  any  oUier  cause. 

As  the  road  we  now  intended  to  take  was  such 
as  would  be  impassable  to  a  mule  burdened  with 
baggage,  we  determined  to  send  Grandon  with  the 
latter  animal  and  his  load  back  to  La  Cruz,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  dismiss  the  two  interpreters  Alonzo 
and  Pasquales,  whose  attendance  we  no  longer 
needed.  Accompanied  only  by  the  commissary 
and  his  Indian  servant,  it  was  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed southward  along  the  base  of  the  Andes,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  several  large  lakes  in  that 
quarter,  which  we  had  seen  a  few  days  previous 
while  ascending  the  Volcano. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  Grandon  departed 
under  convoy  of  the  two  interpreters,  who  had 
agreed  to  conduct  him  to  La  Cruz  by  the  same 
route  we  had  followed  in  coming  from  thence. 
We  now  took  leave  of  the  two  friendly  chiefs,  and 
struck  off  on  a  small  trail  which  led  in  nearly  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  our  former  com- 
panions. Our  path  lay,  as  it  were,  between  the 
base  of  the  Andes  and  the  first  hill  or  mountain  of 


secondary  formation,  running  parallel  with  the  lat- 
ter, at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues.  Pursuing 
this  track  we  reached  the  shore  of  Lake  Witagg, 
a  sheet  of  water  about  eight  leagues  in  length,  bor- 
dered on  its  western  side  by  a  forest  of  very  heavy 
timber.  A  number  of  beautiful  islands,  covered 
with  evergreen,  rested  on  its  placid  bosom.  On 
the  East,  its  waters  washed  the  base  of  the  princi- 
pal range  of  the  Andes,  whose  peaks,  hoary  with 
the  snow  of  ages,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  lovely  landscape  of  island,  lake  and  woodland 
which  lay  smiling  below. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  we  came 
upon  a  large  settlement  of  Indians,  whose  farms 
displayed  a  perfection  of  agriculture  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  civilized  people.  The  In- 
dians in  this  quarter  had  been  less  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Spaniards  than  any  we  had  yet  seen. 
Indeed  from  Villa  Rica  to  this  point,  and  even  far- 
ther south,  are  to  be  found  the  best  specimens  of 
genuine  Araucanian,  a  circumstance  which  im- 
parted a  double  interest  to  all  we  saw  or  anticipated 
seeing  in  this  part  of  our  tour.  Neither  the  disas- 
trous wars  of  the  early  conquerors,  nor  the  latter 
struggles  of  the  revolutionizing  colonists  against 
the  mother  country,  had  ever  been  carried  on  in 
this  portion  of  Araucania ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  its  inhabitants  were  not  only  more  friendly, 
but  failed  to  evince  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which 
had  occasioned  us  so  much  difficulty  among  the 
northern  tribes.  At  night  fall  we  rode  up  to  the 
door  of  an  Indian  dwelling,  one  of  a  considerable 
cluster  in  sight.  Its  master  at  once  surrendered 
his  little  Rancho  for  our  exclusive  use,  and  with- 
drew, with  his  family,  to  the  habitation  of  a  neigh- 
bor ;  thus  paying  us  the  highest  mark  of  respect  in 
his  power. 

Our  horses  were  turned  out  to  graze  without  our 
feeling  any  dread  of  losing  them ;  and  a  bountiful 
supply  of  meat  and  vegetables,  sent  by  the  hands 
of  the  commissary^s  Indian  servant,  furnished  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  hospitality  of  our  courteous 
host.  Our  fare  consisted  of  lamb  and  green  peas^ 
a  supper  by  no  means  to  be  despised  even  by  less 
hungry  guests — for  cooking  which  the  house  con- 
tained an  ample  supply  of  earthen  utensils.  No 
natives  made  their  appearance,  and  we  lay  down  to 
repose  with  a  sensation  of  perfect  security.  Early 
in  the  night  a  heavy  rain  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued, with  slight  intermissions,  until  dawn. 

Our  kind  entertainer  paid  us  a  visit  at  sunrise, 
the  Indians  being  universally  early  risers.  Ho 
was  anxious  to  know  how  we  had  rested,  and  if  we 
had  wanted  any  thing.  When  informed  that  we 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  our  entertainment 
and  lodging,  he  appeared  pleased  and  still  more  so 
on  receiving  a  trifling  present  in  the  shape  of  gew-. 
gaws  for  his  papooses.  Next  came  the  neighbor- 
ing Cacique  and  after  him  more  than  twenty  other 
natives,  who  all  inc^uired  if  we  had  passed  the  night 
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agreeably.  After  smoking  a  cigar  and  enjoying  a 
pleasant  conference  with  the  chief,  oar  generous 
host,  and  their  single  hearted  companions,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  route.  Farms,  which  gave  promise 
of  abundant  crops,  interspersed  with  gtoves  of 
wild  apple  trees,  diversified  the  country  through 
which  we  were  passing ;  while  the  adjacent  inland 
hills  were  crowned  by  forest  trees  of  gigantic 
growth.  The  wind  was  from  the  north  and  though 
the  rain  had  ceased,  the  bushes  by  the  way-side 
were  still  dripping  with  water.  The  lake,  which 
was  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  have  permitted 
the  evolutions  of  a  fleet,  roughened  by  the  breeze, 
broke  in  heavy  surges  upon  the  shore.  Leaving 
its  margin  we  ascended  a  piece  of  high,  rolling 
gronnd  separating  it  from  another  sheet  of  water 
to  the  south,  called  Lake  Wanigue.  The  waters 
of  the  two  lakes  are  united  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
channel.  Lake  Wanigue  ranges  longitudinally  E. 
S.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.,  and  is  about  forty  miles  in 
length,  varying  from  one  to  three  leagues  in  breadth. 
It  is  the  source  of  the  river  Valdivia,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  course,  is  a  large  column  of 
water  forced  along  a  contracted  channel  worn  in 
the  rocks.  It  descends  by  a  rapid  fall  of  severSil 
hundred  feet,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  and  we 
could  hear  the  roar  and  see  the  spray  occasioned 
by  its  tumultuous  commotion,  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues.  The  Indian  settlement  here  was 
large  and  dense,  every  eligible  spot  appearing  to 
be  occupied.  These  people  have  seldom  permitted 
any  of  their  number  to  go  to  Valdivia.  They  not 
only  kept  aloof  from  the  colonial  contests,  but, 
what  is  better  and  more  wonderful,  they  have  con- 
tinued almost  from  time  immemorial  at  peace  with 
all  their  neighbors.  They  lived  comfortably  on 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  farms  afl^ording 
them  abundance  of  wheat,  corn,  pulse,  with  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  and  they  were  well 
clothed  :  indeed  we  had  not  seen  an  Indian  poorly 
clad  since  crossing  the  river  Imperial.  The  live 
stock  on  these  farms  comprised  fine  sheep,  horses, 
and  large  herds  of  horned  cattle. 

At  the  southwest  side  of  Lake  Wanigue,  on  an 
elevated  position  commanding  an  exceedingly  in- 
tereisting  view,  was  the  residence  of  Letren  Pangi, 
which  in  the  Indian. tongue  signifies  The  White 
Lion.  This  chief,  though  not  less  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  still  vigorous  and  active.  'His 
hair,  white  as  the  snow  on  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, hung  in  long  heavy  folds  upon  his  shoulders, 
while  his  face  had  all  the  ruddy  hue  of  health.  He 
was  by  birth  and  rank  a  Cacique,  but  had  never 
assumed  the  duties  or  responsibilities  belonging  to 
that  station.  On  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood 
he  had  waived  all  claims  to  authority,  in  favor  of 
his  younger  brother  Catrinen.  Legen,  however, 
continued  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  deference 
by  the  whole  nation,  and  we  were  told  that  his  in- 
fluence was  supreme ;  his  counsel  being  always 


sought  afler  and  acted  upon  in  matters  of  general 
interest.  He  was  considered  the  Corocolo  of  his 
day,  and,  like  his  great  prototype,  was  distinguished 
for  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  We  were  informed 
that  he  was  the  first  Indian  of  note  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the.  colonies  might  succeed  in 
their  struggle  for  independence ;  though  he  never 
sanctioned  any  interference  on  the  part  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  policy  of  his  brother,  the  actual  Caciqne, 
had  ever  been  modelled  by  that  of  Legen,  and  per- 
fect harmony  subsisted  between  them.  When  any 
of  the  surrounding  tribes  manifested  a  disposition 
to  go  to  w^ar,  the  chief,  by  the  advice  of  his  elder 
brother,  sent  them  word  that  it  was  better  to  live 
in  peace ;  he  neither  desired  to  rob  nor  kill  bis  neigh- 
bors, nor  wonld  he  ever  go  in  search  of  them  for 
such  a  purpose :  but,  should  they  come  into  his 
territory  with  hostile  views,  they  would  find  every 
cane  tree  a  lance,  and  plenty  of  warriors  with  stoat 
hearts  to  wield  the  weapon.  The  consequence  of 
this  wise  conduct  had  been,  that  for  more  than  fifly 
years  his  nation  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  fight 
a  single  battle. 

"  The  W^hite  Lion"  appeared  to  be  a  true  philoso- 
pher of  Nature^s  school,  though  without  any  mix- 
ture of  the  Stoic  or  Anchorite  in  his  composition. 
He  had  ten  wives,  of  various  ages  from  twenty  to 
sixty,  all  of  whom  we  saw  bustling  about  their  little 
fires.     Whatever  other  qualities,  good  or  bad,  they 
might  possess,  we  can  at  least  testify  to  their  culi- 
nary skill,  which  was  very  satisfactorily  displayed 
in  preparing  an  excellent  meal  of  roast  beef,  pota- 
toes and  peas,  to  which  we  did  ample  honor.     Le- 
gen, as  well  as  his  brother,  was  very  richy  owning 
many  fine  farms  and  more  than  two  thousand  head 
of  cattle.     Notwithstanding  his  wealth,  however, 
he  had  always  been  a  moderate,  and,  for  an  Indian, 
temperate  man.     His  chief  delight  was  to  pass  day 
after  day  on  the  banks  of  his  favorite  lake,  and 
occasionally  to  ride  out  and  look  at  his  fine  herds. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the  royalists 
made  great  efforts  to  enlist  Legen  and  his  brother 
in  their  cause,  but  their  bribes  and  persuasions 
were  alike  inefifectual.     Nor  were  the  patriots  more 
successful  in  attempting  to  attach  them  to  the  re- 
publican side ;  although  that  party  had  their  sym- 
pathy  and    good   wishes.     Catrinen   had  several 
times  visited  Valdivia;  Legen  never;  though  the 
city  was  only  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days^  journey 
from  his  residence.     This,  he  said,  had  not  arisen 
from  any  hostile  feelings  towards  his  white  neigh- 
bors, but  from  his  dislike  of  change  and  lore  of 
a  quiet  life.     We  sat  for  hours  by  the  side  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  conversing  with  him.  Ihmugh 
our  interpreter,  on  various  interesting  subjects*  of 
which  we  shall  speak,  in  connexion  with  other  mat- 
ters, in  our  concluding  chapter. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Cacique  and  his  brother,  we 
set  out  in  a  direction  more  westerly  than  we  had 
previously  pursued,  with  the  iotentioo  of  striking 
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the  river  Yaldivia  at  a  point  where  we  should  have 
less  difficulty  in  crossing  than  we  had  before  expe- 
rienced.    The  day  proved  very  unpleasant;  the 
clouds  which  had  been  hovering  aboot  in  the  morn- 
ing>  gathered  and  thickened  into  an  unbroken  naass, 
aod  a  heavy  rain,  rendered  doubly  disagreeable  by 
a  strong  wind,  set  in  and  continued  without  a  mo- 
ment's cessation  until  night.     Our  route  lay  over 
an  immense  chain  of  mountains  of  secondary  for- 
mation, covered  with  lofty  trees,  and  a  thick  under- 
growth of  vines  and  cane,  which  was  almost  im- 
penetrable.    We  were  obliged  to  keep  our  heads 
on  the  necks  of  the  horses  to  prevent  being  dragged 
from  the  saddles ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ceaseless 
pelting  of  the  rain,  were  almost  deluged  by  tor- 
rents of  water  shaken  from  the  overhanging  foliage. 
Our  progress  was,  of  coarse,  slow,  and  the  day 
passed  most  uncomfortably ;  nor  did  its  conclusion 
bring  us  any  consolation,  as  we  were  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  among  the  mountains.     The  storm 
did  not  abate  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and,  as 
we  were  close  under  the  Andes,  the  wind  was  ex- 
cessively cold  and  benumbing.     We  set  out  early 
in  the  morning,  the  weather  having  become  clear 
and  pleasant,  and  at  10  A.  Af .  reached  the  river 
^  aidivia.     The  only  method  of  crossing  appeared 
to  be  on  horseback,  which,  as  the  stream,  though 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide, 
was  swollen,  rapid,  and  enclosed  between  steep 
banks,  seemed   a  somewhat   perilous  adventure. 
The  commissary's  Indian  servant,  however,  offered 
to  lead  the  way,  and  gallantly  urged  his  horse  down 
the  bank.     The  first-plunge  nearly  submerged  both 
man  and  steed,  leaving  little  more  than  the  head  of 
the  former  above  water.     Our  pioneer,  however, 
landed  safely  on  the  opposite  side,  after  being  car- 
ried down  some  distance  by  the  current,  and  setting 
up  a  yell  of  delight,  turned  to  enjoy  the  sport  he 
expected  to  witness  in  our  transit.     The  animal 
We  rode  was  a  fine  one,  and  no  stranger,  probably, 
to  this  mode  of  navigation.     The  bridle  bits  havjng 
been  taken  from  his  mouth,  and  the  lasso  put  round 
his  nose,  so  as  to  guide  him  if  necessary,  we  gave 
him  the  spur  and  dashed  into  the  river,  experien- 
cing of  course  the  same  fate  as  our  guide,  viz :  a 
very  sufficient  ducking.    The  Commissary  followed 
and  we  both  reached  the  bank  on  the  other  side 
without  accident. 

During  the  afternoon  we  came  to  several  streams, 
tributary  to  the  Valdivia,  which,  being  swollen  by 
the  recent  heavy  rains,  we  had  to  cross  in  like  man- 
ner ;  but  as  they  were  narrow  and  easily  passed,  this 
was  rather  an  amusement  than  otherwise.  After 
pursuing  for  some  distance  a  circuitous  route,  and 
visiting  several  considerable  Indian  villages  or  set- 
tlements, we  made  for  the  sea-coast,  and  arrived  at 
the  city  of  Valdivia  on  the  evening  of  the  25ih. 
The  whole  extent  of  country  lying  between  the 
rivers  La  Cruz  and  Valdivia,  though  in  some  parts 
mountainous,  would  bear  cultivation  even  on  the 


tops  of  the  mountains  as  well  as  on  their  sides  and 
in  the  valleys.  For  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  up 
the  latter  river,  there  are  many  Spanish  families 
who  live  in  harmonious  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
and  to  whom  the  soil  aflfords  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence with  little  toil.  They  raise  a  few  cattle, 
make  and  drink  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  cider, 
and  in  short  revel  in  all  the  easily  acquired  luxu- 
ries of  a  lazy  border  life.  South  of  Lake  Wan- 
igue,  bordering  on  the  base  of  the  Andes,  there  was, 
we  were  told  by  the  natives, — for  we  did  not  visit 
it — another  lake  called  Ranco,  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  we  had  seen  to  the  north.  This 
piece  of  water,  it  was  said,  contained  an  island, 
about  three  leagues  in  length,  thickly  peopled  by 
Indians.  From  Lake  Ranco  issues  the  Bueno,  a 
deep  and  narrow  river  which  receives  in  its  course 
the  waters  of  the  Pilmaiquen,  a  tributary  stream 
flowing  from  Lake  Pueque.  The  Bueno  sweeps 
through  that  delightful  portion  of  the  province 
called  Los  Llanos,  or  the  plains,  where  there  is  a 
thriving  Spanish  settlement ;  the  soil  being  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  most 
other  kinds  of  grain.  This  isolated  outpost  of 
civilization  lies  between  Valdivia  and  Chiloe.  The 
river  Rane  which  takes  its  rise  from  Lake  Hanquive, 
still  farther  south,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Negro, 
and  also  passes  through  the  country  of  the  plains. 

On  our  way  to  Valdivia  we  stopped  for  one  day 
at  the  house  of  the  Commissary  General  of  the 
Indians,  the  father  of  our  interpreter,  who  resided 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  lie  owned 
a  fine  tract  of  land  in  that  region,  and  was  com^ 
paratively  wealthy.  We  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Indians  at  his  house,  all  daily  guests  at  his 
table.'  He  possessed  great  influence  with  the  tribes, 
and,  from  all  we  could  learn,  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him. 

W^e  have  hitherto  said  but  little  of  the  city  of 
Valdivia,  nor  do  we  design  more  than  a  brief  notice 
of  it  here.  It  was  founded,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  by  Don  Pedro  Valdivia,  and  is  situated  in 
39^  47'  South  Latitude.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
alluvial  plain,  and  is  distant  from  point  Galvia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  three  and  a  half  or 
four  leagues.  It  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  almost 
surrounded  by  rivers,  the  principal  being  the  La 
Bana,  or  Valdivia,  the  recipient  of  the  other  nume- 
rous inferior  streams ;  which  all  disembogue  through 
its  capacious  channel  into  the  bay  of  Mancera.  In 
the  bay,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
are  the  three  beautiful  islands  of  Constantino,  Va- 
lenzuela  and  Mancera,  The  Port  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  coast,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
English  in  1624  and  of  the  Hollanders  in  1643 ; 
each  party  in  turn  having  made  strenuous  exertions 
to  gain  permanent  possession  of  it.  It  was  well 
fortified  previous  to  the  revolution  and  became  the 
theatre  of  some  gallant  exploits  on  the  part  of  the 
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patriots,  during  their  contest  for  liberty.  The  soil 
of  the  province  of  Valdivia  is,  generally,  well 
saited  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  Tegetables  and  fruits. 
The  country  was  celebrated  in  early  times  for  the 
richness  of  its  mines ;  but  they  have,  of  late  years, 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Lumber  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  item  in  its  trade;  the 
mountains  furnishing  the  material  in  abundance,  and 
the  rivers  affording  easy  channels  for  its  convey- 
ance to  the  town,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Valpa- 
raiso and  the  various  ports  of  Peru. 

Our  arrangements  permitted  but  a  short  sojourn 
among  the  hospitable  Yaldivians.  The  northern 
interior  of  Araucania  was  yet  to  be  explored,  and 
we  were  impatient  to  recommence  our  tour.  Hav- 
ing obtained  from  the  Governor  an  order  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  an  experienced  guide  and 
interpreter  residing  near  the  river  Quold,  and  taking 
leave  of  our  host  Don  Pedro  Smith,  (an  Irishman 
by  birth,  who  had  married  in  the  country  and  been 
settled  there  for  thirty  years,)  we  once  more  set 
out  on  our  pilgrimage.  A  small  boat  conveyed  us 
up  the  river  to  La  Cruz,  where  we  found  Grandon 
edifying  the  inhabitants  with  marvellous  narratives, 
"  wherein  he  spake  of  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field,"  himself  the  hero  of  every  story, — the 
lion  of  every  circle.  As  soon  as  our  horses  were 
in  readiness  we  pursued  our  way  northward.  On 
arriving  at  Quo]6  we  returned  the  animal  we  had 
hired  from  the  Indian  and  received  our  own.  In 
this  neighborhood  we  remained  several  days,  du- 
ring which  time  we  made  an  excursion  up  the 
river  in  company  with  a  Cacique  named  Callupu- 
pangi,  or  Blue  Lion.  The  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  this  chief  was  small  and  his  people  were 
remarkably  peaceable  and  well-disposed. 

The  Indians  think  nothing  of  swimming  rivers  on 
horseback :  twice  during  our  excursion  we  crossed 
the  Quol6  in  this  manner.  The  horses  of  the 
country  are  well  trained  to  the  exercise;  we, how- 
ever, who  were  not  quite  so  much  au  fait  to  this 
equestrian  system  of  navigation  as  the  natives, 
sometimes  got  laughed  at  for  our  want  of  dexterity 
in  managing  them.  Soon  after  our  return,  we  set 
out  for  the  Tolten,  which  we  repassed  at  about  a 
day's  journey  from  its  mouth.  This  route  brought 
us  into  the  district  of  the  great  Cacique,  Uaiqui- 
milla,  or  Lance  of  Gold,  who  was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  time-worn  Indian  warrior.  He  had 
fought  for  the  royalists  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Chili,  during  which  he 
had  been  uniformly  distinguished  for  his  military 
skill  and  determined  bravery.  We  had  heard  seve- 
ral anecdotes  of  this  chief  from  the  Governor  of 
Valdivia  who  had  met  him  while  in  the  army.  On 
one  occasion,  the  Governor  stated,  a  troop  of  lan- 
cers led  on  by  this  gallant  Indian  had  charged  op 
to  the  very  mouths  of  the  enemy^s  cannon ;  trans- 
fixed the  artillery  men  with  their  spears;  and  then, 
Ibrowing  their  lassos  round  the  gaDS,  actually  suc- 


ceeded in  overturning  several  of  them.  The  na- 
tives of  Tolten,  with  their  respective  chiefs,  bad 
always  fought  under  this  Cacique.  Having  muj 
years  ago  made  peace  with  the  new  QovernmeDt, 
he  had  ever  since  continued  faithfully  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  His  intercourse  with  the 
whites  had  long  been  familiar  and  confidential,  and 
he  treated  us  with  great  kindness.  Like  almost 
all  his  countrymen,  however,  he  was  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  and  having 
had  information  of  our  visit  to  Villa  Rica,  was 
anxious  to  know  if  our  errand  were  to  search  for 
gold  and  siver. 

Slill  farther  up  the  river,  where  it  approxtioates 
more  nearly  to  the  Andes,  resided  Petnifgaen,  the 
young  and  interesting  chief  whom  we  had  seen  on 
our  way  up  to  the  La  Cruz.  The  Tolteo  is  naTi- 
gable,  for  small  crafl,  for  more  than  sixty  miles, 
and  the  country  bordering  upon  it  throoghoot  the 
whole  extent  appeared  rich  and  productive.  Cat- 
tle and  sheep  abounded  on  the  fine  pastures,  bat 
the  natives  did  not  appear,  either  here  or  elsewhere, 
to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  raising  of  bogs, 
of  which  animals  we  saw  comparatively  very  few. 
A  Cacique  named  Wenchucico  bad  his  residence 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  was,  at  that  time, 
absent  on  a  visit,  with  about  twenty  of  his  mounted 
attendants. 

Leaving  the  banks  of  the  Tolten  we  proceeded 
across  the  country  to  the  Imperial,  where  wea«rain 
fell  in  with  our  old  friend  Antepan,  or  Loving  Lion. 
We  afterwards  had  interviews  with  several  inferior 
chiefs  of  that  district,  whom  we  found  lessdifficalty 
in  conciliating  than  at  our  first  visit.  Here  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining  leave  to  ascend  the  Impe- 
rial ;  our  object  being  to  visit  the  site  of  the  old 
city  of  that  name,  though  we  did  not  deem  it  prti- 
dent  to  make  this  avowal.  The  remains  of  old 
Spanish  settlements  frequently  attracted  oor  notice 
as  we  proceeded,  and  especially  the  embankments 
of  a  fort  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  An 
immense  number  of  Indians  inhabit  the  borders  of 
this  river.  A  cluster  of  them  was  continoally  with 
us,  and  the  dwelling  of  a  Cacique  was  pointed  oat 
at  every  interval  of  a  few  miles.  With  each  of 
these  petty  princes  we  had  a  formal  pow-wow  or 
talk.  Our  journey  at  this  period  might  be  said  to 
resemble  a  triumphal  march,  a  messenger  or  escort 
invariably  accompanying  us  from  the  residence  of 
one  chief  to  that  of  another,  to  bespeak  for  as  hos- 
pitable treatment  and  a  safe  conduct.  Thus  plea- 
santly we  wended  on  our  way  till  we  arrived  at  the 
site  of  the  old  city  of  Imperial,  the  scene  of  many 
a  by-gone  tragedy.  The  crumbling  remnants  of 
the  houses,  with  the  ditches  and  ruined  ramparts  of 
the  town,  still  remained,  but  the  place  was  otieriy 
deserted ;  the  Indians  being  deterred  from  taking 
up  their  abode  within  its  precincts  by  the  same 
feeling  of  superstitious  awe  which  influenced  their 
couDtryisea  near  Villa  Rica.    We  remained  about 
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a  week  in  this  neighborhood,  holding  conferences 
with  the  chiefs,  witnessing  the  amaseroeots  of  the 
people,  and  studying  their  institations.  Of  these 
matters,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  treat 
separately  in  another  chapter. 

We  had  now  been  near  seven  months  within  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Araocanian  country ;  had 
succeeded  in  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  territory, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Andes;  had  ascended  its 
principal  rivers,  and  visited  its  lakes  and  the  wild 
recesses  of  its  mountains,  so  long  deemed  inacces- 
sible to  the  foot  of  civilized  man.  We  had  seen 
the  haughty  tenants  of  the  soil,  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilized  influence,  exhibiting  their  true  character 
in  the  common  routine  of  their  simple,  we  will  not 
say  savage,  life ;  and  we  felt  that  while  the  jealousy 
which  had  sometimes  annoyed  and  retarded  us  was 
attributable  to  the  remembrance  of  ancient  outrage, 
the  hospitality  we  had  so  freely  and  frequently  ex- 
perienced was  th&  natural  offspring  of  a  noble 
generous  nature. 
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I.  Poems  on  Man,  in  his  various  aspects  under  the  Ame- 
ricAH  Republic.  By  Cornelius  Mathews,  author  of  the 
"  Motley  Book,**  &c.  New  York ;  Wiley  &,  Putnam, 
1841. 

II.  Wakondfh ;  the  Master  of  Life ;  a  Poem.     [By  the 

saue.l    New  York :  Geo.  L.  Curry,  1S4I. 

Mr.  Mathews  is  a  young  American  writer,  who 
is  very  little  known  to  Southern  readers.  Indeed, 
as  a  Poet  he  is  comparatively  little  known  to  the 
public  in  his  own  neighborhood ;  his  chief  suc- 
cesses having  been  obtained  in  a  very  different  field 
of  letters.  It  is  our  purpose,  for  reasons  which, 
we  trust,  will  make  themselves  apparent  as  we 
proceed,  to  introduce  him  to  a  better  and  more 
extended  acquaintance  among  us.  We  shall  en- 
deavor, by  a  proper  examination  of  his  credentials, 
to  show  that  he  deserves  our  confidence  and  should 
be  admitted  to  our  hospitality.  We  are  disposed 
to  think,  when  our  task  is  ended,  that  our  readers 
will  acknowledge,  with  due  gratitude,  that  we  have 
brought  them  acquainted  with  a  very  acceptable 
companion. 

Mr.  Mathews  has  taken  a  very  active  share  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  measure  known  to  the  public 
aa  the  International  Copyright.  He  has  delivered 
one  or  two  very  spirited  lectures,  and  written  one 
or  more  pamphlets  upon  the  subject.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  ^  Arcturus,'*  a  magazine  of  cri- 
ticism and  general  letters  in. New  York,  which, 
while  it  was  continued,  occupied  a  very  high  rank 
in  connection  with  its  brethren.  Subsequently, 
he  has  become  more  distinguished  as  the  author  of 
a  satirical  story,  after  the  loose  slip-shod  manner 
of  Dickens  and  other  popular  writers,  entitled 


*^  Puffer  Hopkins" — a  work  which  has  encountered 
more  praise  and  blame,  in  equally  extravagant  pro- 
portions, than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  such 
performances ;  and  by  which  alone,  were  there  not 
other  sufficient  reasons  for  the  same  opinion,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  think  Mr.  Mathews  a  writer 
of  some  stamina  and  substance.  It  is  not  your 
tame,  nerveless  and  common -place  productions  that 
provoke  people  to  quarrel  about  them.  There 
are  sundry  other  writings  by  the  same  author,  which 
are  not  now  before  us.  We  are  pleased  to  see, 
however,  that  an  uniform  edition  is  in  preparation, 
which,  when  complete,  and  in  our  possession,  it 
will  give  us  pleasure  to  examine,  critically,  and  for 
the  equal  benefit,  we  hope,  of  author  and  reader. 
We  confess  frankly  that  we  regard  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Mathews  as  valuable  rather  for  the  pro- 
mise which  they  hold  forth — the  incipient  powers 
which  they  indicate,  than  for  their  intrinsic  and 
finished  value.  We  do  not  yet  consider  him,  (in 
poetry  at  least,)  a  practised  writer.  He  has  evi- 
dently not  yet  acquired  that  perfect  mastery  of  his 
weapon,  which  achieves  greatly,  and,  in  the  happy 
line  of  a  master— 

**  Snatches  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.** 
But  he  has  the  materials,  the  endowment,  and  evi- 
dently possesses  a  happy  confidence  in  himself, 
which,  even  now,  prompts  him  to  attempt,  and  may 
hereafter  hurry  him  on  to  achieve  great  things. 
His  topics,  themselves,  in  poetry  at  least,  are  such 
as  require  considerable  resources  of  imagination 
and  thought;  and  their  very  selection  seems  to 
betray  that  sort  of  ambition  in  their  author,  which, 
per  se,  is  a  partial  guaranty  for  the  possession  of 
high  intellectual  endowment.     It  is  seldom  that 
unendowed  men  choose  original  or  difficult  sub- 
jects.    They  are  generally  content  to  follow  on  in 
the  beaten  paths,  to  toil  upon  the  masses  already 
thrown  up  from  the  quarry,  to  elaborate  known 
outlines,  grow  eloquent  upon  the  common-place, 
and  profound  upon  the  familiar — deep  in  shallows, 
and  furious  only  when  there  is  no  sort  of  provoca- 
tion.    It  was  this  yery  boldness  of  object  which 
first  drew  our  attention  to  Mr.  Mathews  as  a  writer; 
and  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  fully 
meets  our  wishes  in  what  he  has  performed,  we 
are  not  unwilling  to  admit  that  his  labors  have  been 
such  as  will  justify  very  high  hopes  of  what  ho 
may,  in  the  future,  be  destined  to  achieve.     We 
discern  in  his  writings  the  strong  and  struggling 
conception  seeking  utterance  in  new  and  original 
forms,  and  only  failing,  or  faltering,  in  consequence, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  of  insufficient  training— 
an  impediment  which  the  practice  of  a  few  years 
will  easily  and  thoroughly  remove.     Mr.  Mathews 
is  still  a  very  young  man,  though  he  has  written 
much ;  and  the  pains  taking  which  is  always  the 
sign  of  modest  genius — and  the  industry  and  devo- 
tion which  are  equally  the  signs  oC  an  honorable 
ambition,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  enable  him  to 
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overcome  those  qaalifying  and  baffling  influences, 
which,  his  best  friends  may  readily  admit,  keep  him 
back  at  present  from  his  trae  performances,  and 
prevent  htm  from  being  now,  what  we  do  not  doubt 
he  will  hereafter  become,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  literateurs  of  the  young  America. 

We  do  not  propose,  in  this  place,  or  at  this  time, 
any  elaborate  or  general  notice  of  the  intellect  or 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Mathews.  This  task  may  fall 
to  our  pen  at  some  future  day.  Our  present  exami- 
nation will  be  confined  wholly  to  the  two  poetical 
works,  the  titles  of  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article, — in  both  of  which  we  recognize  that 
choice  of  subject  which,  as  we  have  said  before, 
indicates  resources  and  an  ambition,  in  the  author, 
of  a  superior  order.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  misfortune 
of  this  indication,  that  it  also  leads  to  large  expec- 
tations on  the  part  of  the  reader,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  young  writer,  whose  experience  in  the 
use  of  his  instruments  is  almost  always  inferior  to 
the  genius  which  impels  them,  is  very  apt  to  lead 
to  disappointment.  The  captious^  or  shallow  critic, 
in  such  case,  happening  upon  a  clumsy  verse  or 
sentence,  a  thought  crudely  conceived,  or  clumsily 
expressed,  is  very  apt  to  fling  aside  the  volume, 
and  dismiss  the  writer  with  a  contemptuous  decision 
of  his  claims. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  ibr  real  genius  that  it 
knows  how  to  resent  this  injustice,  and  appeals  in 
the  end  to  more  conscientious,  and  to  less  fallible 
tribunals.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  our 
brother  in  this  matter,  but  we  are  more  circum- 
spect, and  we  have  that  sympathy  with  the  profes- 
sion of  the  poet,  which  makes  us  look  with  more 
unreasoning  faith  into  his  tasks — to  dwell  upon  the 
purposes  which  seem  to  fill  his  mind,  and  to  endea- 
vor to  discern,  through  the  sometimes  imperfect 
and  inferior  setting  of  his  muse,  the  jewel  of  thought 
or  sentiment  by  which  he  would  infuse  it  with  life 
and  shape  it  to  a  form  of  beauty.  Such  be  the 
task  before  us  now. 

Mr.  Mathews  is  what  has  been  called  a  meta- 
physical poet.  He  borrows  his  inspiration  rather 
from  his  thonghts  than  his  feelings.  His  mind, 
rather  than  his  heart,  is  apparent  in  his  verse.  He 
thinks  in  rhythm.  He  deals  in  bold  and  artful, 
rather  than  in  tender  images.  He  is  more  sublime 
than  sentimental — lofty,  rather  than  touching. 
'*  Wakondah,  the  Master  of  Life,"  '*  Poems  on 
Man,"  "  Behemeth,  the  Mound  Builders" — these 
are  his  subjects ;  these  indicate  a  very  great  de- 
gree, by  their  choice,  the  tendencies  of  his  intel- 
lect. They  are  subjects  calling  especially  for 
thought — for  elevation  of  sentiment — for  boldness 
of  conception,  for  sublimity  of  idea.  They  re- 
quire, on  the  part  of  the  author,  the  presence  of  a 
quick  imagination,  rare  powers  of  invention,  and 
resources  in  reading  and  reflection,  for  vivid  illus- 
tration and  comparison.  **  Wakondah"  is  a  name 
conferred  upon  the  Deity  by  some  of  the  Aborigi- 


nal tribes  of  oar  country.  To  the  poetical  mind 
it  is  suggestive  of  various  uses.  That  we  find 
nothing  in  Indian  History  to  render  o^r  applicatioii 
of  this  choice  of  subject,  instantaneous — that  we 
can  lay  no  hand  upon  the  theme  in  connection  with 
the  name,  is  a  proof  how  completely  the  author 
relies  upon  his  own  resources — a  proof,  at  least, 
of  his  confidence  in  them,  which  invites  the  curi- 
osity of  the  reader.  We  are  anxious  to  see  what 
use  he  makes  of  his  subject.  Unhappily,  so  far, 
our  author  gives  us  no  opportunity  of  estimating 
his  creative  powers ;  and  our  analysis  most  be  sim- 
ply confined  to  the  character  of  his  individual  verse, 
ii  Wakondah"  ifi  a  fragment,  to  be  finished  only  in 
the  event  that  the  public  judgment  is  favorable. 
Here,  however,  a  misfortune  awaits  him,  which  he 
has  scarcely  taken  into  consideration.  The  public 
judgment,  (in  our  country  at  least,)  is  not  likely  to 
be  passed  upon  metrical  labors  of  any  kind — par- 
ticularly those  which  involve  the  higher  standards 
of  criticism.  The  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  particu- 
larly poetry,  is  in  very  low  condition  in  our  coun- 
try. The  only  poetry  which  takes  the  popular  ear, 
is  that  which  never  tasks  the  popular  thought. 
Simple  common-places,  gracefully  expressed,  like 
those  of  Longfellow,  or  clumsy  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  such  as  Mrs.  Sigourney  gives  us  in  seldom- 
ceasing  profusion — things  which  we  read  as  we 
run — ^which  never  arrest  us  on  the  highway,  are 
preferred  far  before  Milton.  A  select  circle,  a 
sacred  few,  indeed,  expect  better  things  and  occa- 
sionally find  them;  but  these  seldom  utter  them- 
selves in  print.  The  ordinary  critic  of  the  Re- 
views and  Magazines  is  one  who,  if  unprompted 
by  private  interest  or  friendship,  rarely  runs  coun- 
ter with  popular  taste ;  and  the  poem  to  which  the 
vulgar  million  give  the  go-by,  he  is  also  prepared 
to  pass,  either  with  similarly  contemptuous  indif- 
ference, or  with  an  hostility  which  deema  itself 
perfectly  safe  in  its  assault  upon  a  performance, 
which  the  great  majority  will  never  read,  for  the 
revision  of  his  judgment.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Mathews  may  wait  long  before  he 
receives  such  an  answer  to  his  application  which 
shall  encourage  him  to  conclude  his  poem.  We, 
ourselves,  favorably  disposed  as  we  are  to  him,  if 
we  based  our  judgment  upon  what  he  has  given  os 
of  a  plot  in  *'  Wakondah,"  should  be  loth  to  do  so. 
Our  approbation  is  yielded  to  the  occasional  verse  -  • 
the  eloquent  phrase  and  image,  the  original  thooght 
and  fancy,  and  not  to  the  sketch  before  as,  consi- 
dered as  a  whole.  Thus  considered,  we  are  con- 
strained to  objeet  to  it,  as  too  obscure  in  its  design 
and  utterance ; — and  this  obscurity,  by  the  way*  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  defects  of  our  author, 
the  less  pardonable,  indeed,  as  we  conceive  it  to 
be  the  result  of  deliberation.  His  verses  are  sto« 
dioosly  involved,  and  call,  in  frequent  instances,  for 
more  than  one  reading  before  we  arrive  at  the  idea 
which  he  would  convey.    Now,  when  we  speik 
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slightly  of  coinmon-place  poetry,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  our  sanction  to  that,  the  study  of 
which  too  much  fatigues  us.  Clearness  and  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  thought,  are  among  the  neces- 
sary essentials  of  good  poetry.  If  Mr.  Mathews 
thinJcs  to  elevate  his  standard  by  his  obscurities, 
be  commits  a  blunder,  and  cannot  with  justice 
complain  of  those,  who,  regarding  poetry  as  one 
of  the  luxuries  that  we  meant  to  sweeten  the  toils, 
and  solace  the  leisure  hours  of  life,  are  unwilling 
to  find  it  enumerated  among  its  tasks  and  labors. 
Bat  let  us  turn  to  tiie  poem  itself,  and  give  our 
readers  some  opportunity  of  revising  our  judgment 
as  we  proceed.  **  Wakondah*'  seems  to  us  to  open 
very  beautifully. 

I. 


"The  moon  ascends  the  vaulted  sky  to-night ; 
With  a  alcw  motion  fvU  of  pomp  ascenda : 
But  mightier  than  the  moon  that  o*er  it  liends, 

A  Form  is  dwelling  on  the  motintain  height 

Tbai  boldly  intercepts  the  struggling  light, — 
Wiih  darkness  nobler  than  the  planet's  fire  : 
A  gloom  and  dreadful  grandeur  that  aspire 

To  match  the  cheerful  heaven's  far-shining  might." 

This  is  a  very  stately  verse,  full  of  noble  images 
and  a  solemn  beauty.  The  line  which  we  have 
italicised,  presents  the  picture  of  a  royal  progress. 
The  verse  which  follows  is  one  of  more  ambition, 
and  perhaps  not  so  successful.  The  third  line  is 
rhythmically  faulty,  and  materially  affects  the  har- 
mony of  its  connection.  But  the  images  are 
equally  vivid  and  imposing. 

II. 

**  Great  God  !  how  fearful  to  the  gazing  eye  ! 
Behold  the  bow  that  o'er  his  shoulder  hangs, 
Bui  ah  !  winged  with  what  agonies  and  pangs 

Mast  arrows  from  its  sounding  bowstring  fly ; — 

An  arc  of  death  and  warfare  in  the  sky. 
He  plants  spear  upon  the  rock  that  clangs 
Like  thunder ;  and  a  blood  red  token  hangs, 

A  death-dawn,  on  its  point,  aspiring  high." 

We  proceed  with  the  passages, — though  the  very 
first  line  of  the  next  verse  is  faulty  (literally)  be- 
yond measure : 

III. 

"  Upon  bia  brow  a  garUnd  of  the  woods  he  wears ; 
A  crown  of  oak-leaves,  broader  than  their  wont, 
Above  his  dark  eye  waves  and  dims  its  6ruiil,— • 

Its  feathers  darker  than  a  thousand  fears, — 

A  cruel  eagle's  plume  :  high,  high  it  rears. 
Nor  ever  did  the  bird's  rash  youth  surmount 
A  pitch  of  power  like  that  o'er  shadow'd  front, 

On  which  the  plume  its  storm-like  station  bears.'* 

There  are  fine  things  in  this  verse,  bating  what 
we  think  its  obscurities.  The  images  are  pictu- 
resque and  bold,  and  the  central  figure  is  a  grand 
one  ;  but  we  note  as  a  defect  the  comparison  of  the 
literal  and  actual,  with  the  metaphysical,  as  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  line ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  in  what  sense  the  author  uses  the  word  brunt 
at  the  close  of  the  third.    The  description  proceeds : 


IV. 


"Fiird  with  the  glory  thoa  above  him  roird— 
How  would  some  Chinook  wandering  through  the  night. 
In  cedern  helm  and  elk  skin  armor  dight, 

Be  pierced  with  blank  amazement  dumb  and  cold  ;-• 

How,  fear-struck,  scan  the  spirits  awful  mould ; — 
The  gloomy  front,  the  death-dispelling  eye, 
And  bulk  that  swallows  up  the  sea-blue  sky— 

Tall  as  the  vnconduded  tower  of  old." 

We  do  not  object  to  the  quaintness  which  some- 
times marks  our  author's  utterance.  The  employ- 
ment cf  obsoletisms  harmonizes  very  well  with 
such  a  description  as  that  upon  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. The  passage  is  a  sustained  one';  but  we 
object  to  the  employment  of  the  word  unconcluded 
in  the  last  line,  as  not  only  inharmonious  in  its  pre- 
sent connection,  but  as  absolutely  improper  in  the 
sense  of  unfinished ;  at  the  same  time  we  confess 
ourselves  not  satisfied  with  the  comparison. 

The  next  verse  is  a  very  forcible  one.  We  are 
not  pleased  with  that  which  succeeds  it,  bnt  the 
whole  passage  is  well  sustained. 

V. 

"  Transcendant  shape  !  But  hark,  for  lo!  a  sound, 

Like  that  of  rivers  and  of  mingled  winds 

Through  forests  raging  'till  the  tumult  finds. 
Or  makes,  an  outlet  free  from  hedge  or  bound, — 
Breaks  from  the  Holder  of  the  mountain  ground. 

Oh  !  listen  to  the  sadly-urgent  cry  ! 

No  mightier  shadow  of  a  strength  gone  by. 
Through  the  whole  perishable  earth  is  found ! 

VI. 

'*  The  spirit  lowers  and  speaks :  '  Tremble  ye  voild  woods. 

Ye  cataracts  !  your  organ-voices  sound  ! 

Deep  crags,  in  earth  by  massy  tenure  bound. 
Oh  !  Earthquake,  level  flat !  The  peace  that  broods 
Above  this  world  and  steadfastly  eludes 

Your  power,  howl  winds  and  break  ;  the  peace  that  mocks 

Dismay,  mid  silent  streams  and  voicelesa  rocks — 
Through  wildernesses,  cliflfs  and  solitudes ! 

VH. 

*•  *  Night-shadowed  rivers !— lift  yonr  dusky  hands 
And  clap  them  harshly  with  a  sullen  roar; 
Ye  thousand  pinnacles  and  sleeps  deplore 

The  glory  that  departs  !  Above  you  stands — 

Ye  lakes  with  azure  waves  atid  snowy  strands — 
A  Power  that  utters  forth  hia  loud  behest 
'Till  mountain,  lake  and  river  shall  attest, 

The  puissance  of  a  Master's  large  commands  !' 

VIII. 

"  So  spake  the  spirit,  with  a  wide-cast  look 

Of  bounteous  power  and  cheerful  majesty ; 

As  if  he  caught  a  sight  of  either  sea 
And  all  the  subject  realm  between.    Then  shook 
His  brandish'd  arms ; — his  stature  scarce  could  brook 

Its  confine ; — swelling  wide,  it  seem'd  to  grow. 

As  grows  a  cedar  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
By  the  mad  air  in  ruffling  breezes  tookf 

IX. 

*'  The  woods  are  deaf  and  will  not  be  aroused  ;— 
The  mountains  are  asleep  and  hear  him  not. 
Nor  from  deep  founded  silence  can  be  tnvughtt 

Though  herded  bison  on  their  steeps  have  browsed  ; 

Beneath  their  banks  in  darksome  stillness  housed 
The  rivers  loiter  like  a  calm-bound  sea ; 
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In  anchortd  nuptials  to  dumb  apathy, 
Cliflf,  wilderness  and  solitude  are  spoused  !" 

The  power  of  the  Indian  God  has  departed  in 
the  advent  of  a  superior  divinity.  The  inanimate 
world  no  longer  shows  the  old  allegiance.  He 
has  survived  his  sovereignty.  The  idea  is  a  bold 
and  beautiful  one,  and  the  passages  which  follow, 
in  which  Wakondah,  deplores  the  departure  of  his 
power,  and  predicts  the  future,  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  conception.  But  we  have  no  room  to  give 
them.  In  the  preceding  passages  which  we  have 
selected  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  poeroj  the  reader 
will  perceive,  with  much  that  is  forcible  and  beau- 
tiful, much  that  is  inartificial  and  obscure.  The 
epithet  "  toild^^  in  the  first  line  of  Terse  VI.  is  in- 
troduced at  the  expense  of  the  rhythm.  The  word 
"  took^'  at  the  close  of  verse  VIII,  proves  the  au- 
thor to  be  quite  too  unscrupulous  in  regard  to  gram- 
mar where  the  interests  of  the  rhyme  seem  to  re- 
quire its  sacrifice ;  and  there  is  a  confusion  of  meta- 
phor in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  verse,  which 
greatly  impaires  .its  merit.  This  epithet  anchored 
is  a  strained  one — will  apply  very  well  to  the  fet- 
tered sea,  but  does  not  so  well  harmonize  with  the 
nuptial  ceremony  in  which  it  is  made  to  figure. 
But  these  are  minor  objections — to  be  mended  if 
possible,  but  not  sufifered  to  prejudice  the  reader 
against  what  is  really  meritorious  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  author.  We  can  afford  to  give  but  two 
stanzas  more  from  this  poem — those  in  which  Wa- 
kondah describes  the  descent  of  the  new  and  supe- 
rior divinity. 

xvn. 

*'  Lo!  where  our  foe  up  through  these  vales  ascends, 

Frethfrom  the  embraets  of  the  svoeUing  «ea, 

A  gtorunUf  white  and  shining  Deity. 
Upon  our  strength  his  deep  blue  eye  he  bends^ 
With  threatnings  full  of  thought  and  steadfast  ends. 

While  desolation  from  his  nostril  breathes, 

Hia  glittering  rage  he  tconifuily  uneheathest  , 

And  to  the  startled  air  its  splendor  lends ! 

XVIII. 

**  The  nation-queller  in  their  length  of  days,— 
The  slaughterer  of  the  tribes  art  thou ! — The  rude, 
Remorseless,  vengeful  foe  of  natural  blood, 

And  wood-born  strength,  reared  up  amid  the  maze 

Of  forest  walks  and  unimprisonM  ways  ;^ 
The  dwellers  in  unsteepled  wastes  ;  the  host 
Of  warriors  sUrk  and  cityless,  whose  boast 

Was  daring-proof  'gainst  torture  that  belruys." 

In  the  first  of  these  verses  the  personification  of 
the  genius  of  the  European  is  very  finely  carried 
out ;  but  the  verse  which  follows  and  which  aims 
to  embody,  in  apt  parallelism,  the  nature  of  the  In- 
dian is  very  feeble,  and  stufiTM  to  repletion  with 
disjointed  and  unmeaning  epithets.  We  had  mark- 
ed other  passages  in  this  poem  for  selection,  but 
our  space  denies  them  admission  to  this  notice. 
They  are  not  inferior  to  what  has  been  here  chosen 
as  a  specimen  of  the  author^s  muse,  and  indeed,  we 
are  not  sure  that  some  of  them  are  not  very  much 


superior,  particularly  verses  22, 83, 24 — 32  and  33; 
some  of  them  blurred  by  the  defects  indicated  in 
the  preceding,  but  all  of  them  distinguished  by  to 
air  of  boldness,  a  vigor  of  conception,  a  majesty 
of  utterance,  which,  however  impaired  by  occt- 
sional  obscurities,  is  yet  wanting  in  little  to  make 
the  strains  in  which  it  is  found  worthy  of  very  high 
place  among  the  best  achievements  of  the  Ameri- 
can muse. 

The  poems  on  man  are  more  recently  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and,  though  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  rank  them  as  quite  equal,  in  an  exclusively 
poetical  point  of  view,  with  "  Wakondah,**  they 
betray  more  practice,  and,  in  merely  mechanical 
respects,  show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  artist. 
They  are  entitled  "  Poems  on  Man,  in  his  various 
aspects  under  the  American  Republic, — but  this 
latter  part  of  the  title  might  very  well  have  been 
omitted,  since  they  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  same  animal  under  any  existing  government. 
The  poems  are  nineteen  in  number,  are  generally 
short,  seldom  extending  beyond  the  fourth  verse. 
The  first  of  these, «"  The  Child,**  we  give  at  length. 

THE  CHILD. 

"  CaUn,  in  thy  cradle  lie,  thou  little  Child, 
Thy  white  limbs  smoothing  in  a  patient  sleep. 
Or.  gambolling;  when  thou  wakest  at  the  peep 

Of  the  young  day— as  dear  and  undefiled 

As  thou !  Around  thy  fresh  and  lowly  bed 
Look  up  and  see,  how  reverent  men  are  gatbersd. 
In  wonder  at  a  babe  so  greatly  fathered 

Into  life,  and  ao  by  influence  fed. 

"  They  watch  the  quiet  of  thy  deep  blue  f  ye — 
Where  all  the  outward  world  is  born  anew, 
Where  habit,  figure,  form,  complexion,  hue 

Rise  up  and  live  again  in  that  pure  sky; 

At  every  lifting  of  thine  arms,  they  feel 
The  ribbed  and  vasty  bulk  of  Empire  shake, 
And  from  the  fashion  of  thy  features  take 

The  hope  and  image  of  the  common-wcal. 

"  See !  through  the  white  skin  beats  the  ruddy  tide ! 

The  pulses  of  thine  heart,  that  come  and  go, 

Like  the  great  circles  of  the  ocean-flow, 
And  dash  a  continent  at  either  aide. 
Thou  wieUl'st  a  hopeful  Empire,  large  and  fair. 

With  sceptred  strength :  about  thy  brow  is  set 

A  fresh  glad  crown,  with  dewy  rooming  wet. 
And  noon-day  lingers  in  thy  flaxen  hair ! 

"  Kingdom,  authority  and  power  to  thee 
Belong ;  the  hand  that  frees,  the  chain  that  thrtlls— > 
Each  attribute  on  vjirious  roan  that  falls, 

Strides  he  the  globe,  or  canrass-tents  the  se^ : 

The  sword,  the  staff,  the  judge*s  cap  of  death, 
The  ruler's  robe,  the  treasurer's  key  of  gold. 
All  growths  the  world-wide  scope  of  life  may  bold. 

Are  formed  in  thee  and  people  in  thy  breath. 

"  Be  stirred  or  still,  as  prompts  thy  beating  heart! 

Out  of  thy  slumbering  calmness  there  shall  elinb, 

Spiriu  serene  and  true  against  the  Time 
That  trumpets  men  to  an  heroic  part ; 
And  motion  shall  confirm  thee,  rough  or  mild 

For  the  full  sway  that  unto  thee  belongs. 

In  the  still  house  or  'raid  the  massy  throngs 
Of  life — tbou  gentle  and  thou  sovereign  Child  !** 
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This  ia  a  fioe  poem,  yet  we  mark  in  the  very 
first  verae,  the  line  which  we  have  italiciaedi  aa 
ao  inatance  of  that  careleaaneaa  with  regard  to  all 
the  lawa  of  harmony,  into  which  Mr.  Mathewa  ao 
freqaently  falla,  and  which  ia,  indeed,  the  very 
worst  fault  of  hia  verae.  The  aecond  and  third 
veraes  are  particularly  happy,  and  the  imagea  are 
symmetrica],  appropriate  and  well  managed.  Our 
next  extract  ahall  preaent  the  quatraina  devoted  to 
the  citiaen.  Theae  are  plain,  manly  and  aenaible — 
some  of  the  linea  atrong  and  worthy  of  remem- 
braoce.  There  ia  poaaibly  a  want  of  the  eaay 
flow  of  verae — there  ia  a  ruggedneaa  about  the  ex- 
preaaion  which,  indeed,  aeema  to  ua,  to  be  the  par- 
ticular affectation  of  the  author,  which  we  are  dia- 
poaed  to  regard  aa  injorioua,  in  half  the  number  of 
instancea,  to  hia  aucceaa ;  but  we  do  not  dwell  on 
thia.  We  object  to  the  word  "  forthright"  in  the 
second,  and  the  word  "  up^*  in  the  third  veraes,  aa 
being  anneceaaary,  and  aimpiy  employed  to  fill  out 
the  measure.  The  latter  word  ia  in  fact  an  ugly 
blemish. 

THE  CITIZEN. 

"  With  ptainess  in  thy  daily  pathway  walk — 
And  disencumbered  of  excens :  oo  other 

Jostling — ^serrite  to  none,  none  o?erstalk, 
For,  right  and  left,  whopa»at»  ia  thy  brother, 

*'  Let  him  who  in  thy  oountenance  looks. 
Find  there  in  meek  and  softened  majesty, 

Thy  Country  writ,  thy  Brother  and  thy  God  ; 
And  be  eaeh  motion,  fmrthrigfu,  calm  and  free. 

"Feel  well,  with  the  poised  ballot  in  thy  hand, 
Thine  unmatched  sovereignty  of  right  and  wrong— 

T  ia  thine  to  bless,  or  blast  the  waiting  land, 
To  shorten  up  its  life  or  make  it  long. 

"  Who  looks  on  thee,  not  hopeless,  should  behold, 

A  self-delivered,  self-supported  Man; 
True  to  bis'being's  mighty  purpose — tnra 

To  a  wisdom-blessed — a  God-given  plan. 

"  No  where  within  the  great  glolie's  skyey  round — 
Cans*t  thou  escape  thy  duty,  grand  and  high, 

A  miin  unbadged,  unbonneted,  unbound-^ 
Walk  to  the  Tropic— to  the  Desert  fly. 

**  A  fall  fraught  Hope  upon  thy  shoulder  leans, 
And  beats  with  thine,  the  heart  of  half  the  world  ; 

jPver  behind  thee  waVu  the  alwung  Past, 

Before  thee  bunu  the  star-^ripe,  high  ttnfurled^* 

The  '*  Poor  Man**  which  furniahea  our  next  ae- 
lection,  containa  aome  good  veraea.  We  have 
italiciaed  the  fourth  and  fifth  becauae  of  the  healthy, 
cheerful  morality  which  they  inculcate.  The  linea, 
beaides,  are  very  happy. 

THE  POOR  MAN. 

**  Free  paths  and  open  tracks  about  us  lie. 

'Gainst  Fortune*s  spite,  though  deadliest  to  undo : 
Oa  him  who  droops  beneath  the  saddest  sky, 

Hopes  of  a  better  time  must  flicker  through. 

'^  No  yoke  that  evil  hours  would  on  him  lay, 

Can  bow  to  earth  his  un returning  look ; 
The  ample  fields  through  which  he  plods  his  way 

Are  but  his  better  Fortune's  open  book. 


**  Though  the  dark  smithy's  stains  becloud  his  brow, 
His  limbs  the  dank  and  sallow  dungeon  claim  ; 

The  forge's  light  may  take  the  halo's  glow. 
An  angel  knock  the  fetters  from  his  frame. 

'*  In  deepeat  needa  he  never  ahotdd  forget 
The  patient  Triumph  that  beaide  him  walkaf 

Waiting  the  houft  to  eameat  labor  aet. 
When,  face  to  face,  fua  merrier  Fortune  talka. 

**  Plant  in  thy  breaat  a  meaattreleaa  content, 

Thau  Poor  Man,  cramped  with  want  or  racked  with  pain, 
Oood  Providence,  on  no  harah  purpoae  bent, 

Haa  brought  thee  there,  to  lead  thee  back  again, 

"  No  other  bondage  is  upon  thee  cast 
Save  that  wrought  out  by  thine  own  erring  hand; 
'  By  thine  own  art,  alone,  thine  image  placed — 
Pooreat  or  Preaident,  choose  thou  to  stand. 

"A  man— a  man  through  all  thy  trials  show ! 

Thy  feet  against  a  soil  that  never  yielded 
Other  than  life,  to  him  that  struck  a  rightful  blow 

In  shop  or  street,  warring  or  peaceful -fielded  !" 

We  muat  atill  cpuple  our  applauae  with  cenaure. 
The  antitheaia — ^''Pooreat  or  Preaident" — which 
we  have  italiciaed  in  verae  aixth,  ia  very  clumay  and 
inartificial.  *'  Pauper  or  Preaident,"  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpoae,  and  quite  aa  appropriate. 
The  word  "  rightful"  in  the  aeventh  verae,  though 
neceasary  to  the  aense,  is  fatal  to  the  rhythm.  The 
verae  might  have  run  thua : — 

'*  A  man — a  man  though  all  thy  trials  show ! 

Thy  feet  against  a  soil  that  nought  hath  yielded 
Save  life  to  him  that  struck  a  rightful  blow. 

In  shop  or  street,  warring  or  peaceful-fielded.'* 

We  ahould  not  dwell  ao  earnestly  upon  theae 
instances  of  erring  versification,  in  the  writinga  of 
Mr.  Mathews,  but  that  he  seems  to  regard  them 
with  such  wholesale  indiflference.  They  are  recur- 
ring constantly  in  his  lines,  to  the  grievous  injury 
of  many  of  his  best  passages. 

We  can  aflford  but  one  more  selection  from  this 
volume,  the  last  that  it  contains  and  not  the  hap- 
piest. It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  up  con 
amore.  It  is  "  the  Poet" — a  theme  which  should 
have  been  equally  dear  to  Egotism  and  the  Muse. 
Mr.  Mathewa  haa  evidently  been  at  aome  pains 
with  it,  but  he  should  have  made  the  moment  of 
labor  wait  upon  the  mood. 

THE  POET. 

"  The  mighty  heart  that  holds  the  world  at  full. 
Lodging  in  one  embrace  the  father  and  the  child, 
The  toiler,  reaper,  sufferer,  rough  or  mild 

All  kin  of  earth,  can  rightly  ne'er  grow  dull ; 

For  on  it  tasks,  in  this  late  age,  are  laid 
That  stir  its  pulses  at  a  thousand  points ; 

Ita  ruddy  haunta  a  thousand  hopes  invade, 
And  Fear  runs  close  to  smutch  what  Hope  anoints. 

On  thee,  the  mount,  the  valley  and  the  sea. 

The  forge,  the  field,  the  household  cull  on  thee. 

"  Men— bountiful  as  trees  in  every  field, 
Men— striving  each,  a  separate  billow,  to  be  seen, 

Men— to  whoae  eyea  a  later  truth  revealed 
Dazzling,  cry  out  in  anguiah  quick  and  keen, 

Aak  to  be  championed  in  their  new-born  thoughte. 
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**  Long  in  Sorrow^s  Gloomy  NigkC^ — A  Bong, 


PCCSMBES, 


To  have  an  ytUrance  adequate  and  bold-^ 
A»k  that  the  age'a  duU  tepulchral  stone 

Back  from  their  Savumr^a  burial-place  be  rolled : 
All  pressiog  to  be  heard — all  l»y  on  thee 
Their  causei  and  make  their  love  the  joyful  fee. 

"  TTiere  eite  not  in  the  wildemesset*  edge^ 

In  the  dusk  lodges  of  the  wintry  Norths 
Nor  crouches  in  the  rice-fiddCs  slimy  sedge — 

Nor  on  the  cold^  wide  waters  ventures  forth — 
yVho  voaits  not  in  the  pauses  of  his  toil, 

With  hope  that  spirits  in  the  air  may  sing  ; 
Who  upward  turns  not,  at  propitious  times, 

Breathless,  his  silent  features  listening: 
In  desert  and  in  lodge,  on  marsh  and  main. 
To  feed  his  hungry  heart  and  conquer  pain. 

"To  strike  or  bear,  to  conquer  or  to  yield. 

Teach  thou  !  O,  topmost  crown  of  duty,  teach 
What  fancy  whispers  to  the  listening  ear. 

At  hottrs,  when  tongue  nor  taint  of  care  impeach 
T*he  fruitful  calm  of  greatly  silent  hearts ; 

When  all  the  stars  for  happy  thought  are  set, 
And,  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul, 

All  blessed  powers  of  joyful  truth  are  met. 
Though  calm  and  garlandless  thou  may 'st  appear, 
The  world  shall  know  thee  for  its  crowned  seer. 

"  Mirth  in  an  open  eye  may  sit  as  well. 

As  sadness  in  a  close  and  sober  face : 
In  thy  broad  welcome  both  may  fitly  dwell, 

Nor  jostle  either  from  its  nestling-place. 
Tears,  free  as  showers,  to  thee  may  come  as  blessed, 

As  smiling,  of  the  happy  sunshine  bom, 
And  chaked-up  trouble,  m  his  turn,  caressed 

Be  taught  to  look  a  little  less  forlorn. 
Thy  heart'gates,  mighty,  open  either  way. 
Come  they  to  feast  or  go  they  forth  to  prsy. 

**  Gather  all  kindreds  of  this  boundless  realm 

To  speak  a  common  tongue  in  thee  1  Be  thou — 
Heart,  pulse  and  voice,  whether  pent  hate  oVrwhelm 

The  stormy  speech  or  young  love  whisper  low, 
Cheer  them,  immitigable  battle-drum ! 

Forth,  truth*mailed,  to  the  old  unconquered  field— 
And  lure  them  gently  to  a  laurelled  home. 

In  notes  softer  than  lutes  or  viols  yield. 
Fill  all  the  stops  of  life  with  tuneful  breath. 
Closing  their  lids,  bestow  a  dirge-like  death !" 

There  are  fine  thoughts  and  good  lines  in  this 
poem,  yet,  as  a  whole,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  we  do  not  rank  it  highly — possibly,  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  because  we  looked  confidently  to 
find  the  whole  strength  of  the  author  in  it.  But 
this  Is  a  comparative  judgment  based  only  upon  what 
we  consider  the  superiority  of  other  pieces  in  the 
collection,  whose  topics  were  of  inferior  interest 
and  susceptibility.  We  shall  not  insist  upon  our 
objections,  and  are  not  unwilling  that  our  judg- 
ment shall  be  disputed.  Reading  the  verses  again, 
we  are  prepared  to  think  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
They  evidently  improve  on  better  acquaintance, — 
and  this,  par  parenthese,  is  one  of  the  merits  of 
our  author^s  writings  generally.  The  tone  of  this 
production  is  very  much  like  that  which  distin- 
guishes some  of  the  more  lyrical  and  less  contem- 
plative of  Wordsworth*s  verses.  Some  of  the 
lines  that  please  us  most  we  have  underscored. 
There  are  others  agaia  for  which,  we  are  free  to 


say,  an  author  should  himself  be  scored.  In  the 
first  verse,  for  example,  be  makes  an  unpleasantly 
abrupt  transition  from  the  third  to  the  second  per- 
son ;  a  transition  which  might  have  been  avoided 
with  great  care,  and  which  is  wholly  unpardonable. 
The  second  line  of  the  same  verse  is  stretched  oot 
one  foot  beyond  its  true  dimensions.  A  similar 
inaccuracy  occurs  in  the  second  line  of  the  second 
verse.  These  are  the  defects  which  discourage 
the  ordinary  critic  and  reader,  whose  ear  the  very 
organ  to  which  poetry  makes  its  first  appeal,  if 
once  .offended,  instantly  provokes  the  hostility  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  author 
escape  attention  in  the  prejudice  which  is  thus 
occasioned.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Mathews  will  give 
more  heed,  hereafter,  to  this  matter.  We  can 
assure  him  that  it  is  a  matter  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  the  Poet  and  his  cause,  than  he  seems  just 
now  to  consider  it.  We  can  tell  him  that  he  has 
taken  more  liberties  with  rhythm  than  Milton,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  Byron,  or  Campbell,  or  Scott,  or 
Moore  ever  ventured  upon,  and  he  may  deem  him- 
self a  fortunate  person  if  other  critics  let  him  off 
so  easily  as  we.  Nay,  were  it  not  for  his  real 
merits,  and  the  superior  resources  which  we  think 
are  to  be  found  in  his  mind,  we  should  have  dealt 
in  the  more  unsparing  language  of  censure.  He 
will  find  that,  however  the  critic  may  be  disposed 
to  esteem  the  genius  of  the  muse,  he  will  not  the 
less  denounce  her,  who  shows  the  holes  in  her 
stocking. 


"LONG  IN  SORROW'S  GLOOMY  NIGHT.'' 

A  SONG. 

BT  A.  B.  VSBK. 

Long  in  sorrow's  gloomy  night. 

Had  my  heart  deserted  lain. 
When  thy  face  like  sweet  naoonlight. 

Brightened  all  its  sky  again ! — 
There  was  *round  ihce  such  a  glow, — 

Like  the  air  where  angels  more, — 
That  my  heart  dawned  from  its  woe, 

And  all  was  beanty, — all  was  love ! 

Once  I  knew  a  silver  tone. 

Sweeter  than  an  angel's  hymn, — 
It  from  earth  methought  had  flown, — 

Flown  to  join  the  seraphim  ! — 
But  thy  voice  recalled  ihe  spell, — 

Melody  unknown  above ! — 
On  my  heart  its  influence  fell. 

And  all  was  music,— all  was  love! 

Shall  that  gloom  again  return  7 

Shall  this  music  cease  from  me  ? 
Is  my  heart  aye  doomed  to  learn 

Beauty's  shade  is  Misery  ? 
Lady  fair, — the  answer  thine, — 

Thine  the  destiny  to  prove,— 
Frown, — my  heart  will  cease  to  shine,— 

Oh  !  smile,— His  music,  light  and  love! 
Alabama. 
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THE  ICELAND  LETTER. 

TBJiNBLATBD  BKOM  THE  OEKMAN. 

(Continued.) 

^  And  this  is  thy  firm  resolve  V^  asked  Fraa  Vod 
Saar  of  Fridoline  on  the  following  day. 

**  My  serious  determination  :  I  esteem  the  young 
man  it  is  true,  he  is  pleasant  in  society,  intelligent, 
witty,  what  you  will,  bat  I  find  it  impossible  to  love 
him." 

*'  Do  yoQ  speak  of  Ludwig  Hohenheim,  Frido- 
line 1" 

"  Of  him  and  of  no  other." 

*'  You  are  inexplicable :  if  I  were  a  maiden,  and 
Hohenheim  offered  me  his  hand,  I — '* 

"Very  likely,"  interrupted  Fridoline,  "many 
things  are  possible  to  a  widow  of  twenty-five,  that 
are  impossible  to  a  maiden :  he  will  suit  you  well, 
he  cannot  be  more  than  thirty." 

"  fiut  understand  Fridoline,  it  is  you  he  loves 
and  not  me." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  but  if  he  had  taken  a  whim 
to  prefer  me  a  little,  you  will  own  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  be  fascinated  with  him.  Enough : 
as  a  friend  and  companion  Hohenheim  is  welcome, 
as  a  lover,  he  would  be  intolerable." 

"  You  rare  dear  girl,  what  great  difference  can 
there  be  in  the  same  person,  as  a  lover,  or  a  very 
delightful  friend  ?  You  must  not  my  dear,  expect 
men  to  be  so  agreeable  so— Heaven  knows  how,  as 
yoo  find  them  in  romances ;  and  even  if  you  do,  have 
you  never  seen  a  novel,  whose  hero  was  a  mar- 
ried man  ?  I  do  not  see  any  thing  unbearable  in  the 
race ;  you  appear  to  consider  men,  when  husbands, 
very  insignificant  beings,  they  only  interest  you  it 
seems,  through  their  various  follies  as  lovers. 
You  will  be  very  apt  to  find  that  the  agreeable 
friend  and  companion  before  marriage  will  con- 
tinue so  after  the  wedding ;  but  the  romantic  lover, 
lays  aside  his  foolscap,  as  soon  as  you  assume  the 
bridal  wreath.  I  do  not  say  but  that  they  remain 
fools  even  though  they  put  off  the  cap,  for  some- 
times Heaven  knows,  they  become  tiresome,  ill- 
natured,  disagreeable  sinners  enough." 

**  Do  you  speak  from  experience  1" 

"  Alas  !  my  old  man.  Heaven  help  him,  was  in 
his  fifty-ninth  yea^,  and  notwithstanding  his  dread- 
ful cough,  as  foolish  an  Adonis,  as  one  could  meet 
with.  My  parents  thought  much  of  my  beauty, 
and  had  great  expectations  for  me,  blessed  Hea- 
ven! well,  I  was  a  good  child,  and  barkened  to 
their  projects,  ah !  after  the  wedding,  I  beheld  my 
old  roan  with  quite  different  eyes ;  the  cough  I 
could  have  forgiven,  but — " 

"  So  be  it,  no  doubt  you  are  right,  only  do  not 
desire  me  to  do  that  which  is  impossible,  and  to 
love  Hohenheim  is  indeed  quite  so  with  me:  I 
cannot  bear  him,  it  is  distressing  to  me  to  be  civil 
to  him ;  yesterday  evening  I  was  forced  to  do  much 
violence  to  my  feelings." 


u 


u 


You  are  sorely  jesting." 

I  never  spake  more  truly,  and  I  will  prove  it 
to  you,' for  I  will  not  join  the  party  to-day ;  perhaps 
he  may  be  there ;  I  have  promised  the  lAudrathine 
Kulm  to  pass  Sunday  evening  with  her,  and  -can- 
not retract,  but  I  shall  thank  Heaven  when  it  is 


over. 


i» 


'*  I  have  completely  deceived  myself,"  said  Frau 
Von  Saar. 

"  I  know  not  why ;  I  have  spoken  to  you  openly, 
and  I  hate  only  one  favor  to  request — promise  me 
never  more  to  speak  of  Hohenheim,  I  give  the 
conquest  of  him  up  to  you." 

"  Be  honest  with  me  Fridoline,  thou  lovest  ano- 
ther." 

"  I  do — I  speak  to  thee  without  disguise — and 
now  not  another  syllable  on  this  subject.  I  love, 
and  love  unhappily." 

"  Just  one  word  more — if  thy  affections  were  not 
engaged,  would  Hohenheim  then  I" — 

"  No,  never." 


When  Fridoline  entered  her  chamber,  she  found 
on  her  toilet  a  likeness  of  Hohenheim,  and  near  it 
the  withered  rose,  she  had  received  from  him  the 
evening  previous.  Her  mischievous  friend  had  not 
yet  done  teazing  her.  Fridoline  remained  motion- 
less before  the  picture,  at  length  took  it  up.  and 
moved  trembling  to  the  door.  "  I  shall  certainly," 
said  she,  **  be  married  off  here  whether  I  will  or 
not,"  but  just  then  the  Frau  Von  Saar,  who  wished 
to  surprise  her,  laughingly  entered  the  room. 

'*  Take  this,"  said  Fridoline  in  a  sad  and  broken 
voice. 

"What  ails  theel"  cried  Frau  Von  Saar  in 
alarm  at  her  friend^s  looks — thou  art  as  pale  as 
death,  has  ray  jest? — thou  art  not  well." 

"  Take  this  away,"  repeated  Fridoline,  and  sank 
down  upon  a  chair.  Madame  Von  Saar  rang  for 
her  maid,  and  ordered  fresh  water. 

"  You  should  not  have  done  this,"  sighed  poor 
Fridoline. 

**  Good  heaven !"  answered  Frau  Von  Saar,  "  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  such  an  antipathy — or, 
what  shall  I  call  it  1  can  exist  between  two  people. 
It  is  unheard  of,  you  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
each  other ;  I  have  seen  you  now  daily  for  three 
weeks  and  have  observed  that  you  appeared  to 
seek,  rather  than  avoid  one  another." 

"  Thou  hast  promised  me  never  more  to  speak  of 
Hohenheim.*' 

Frau  Von  Saar  at  this  lost  all-composure.  She 
walked  up  and  down  the  apartment,  casting  looks 
of  deep  compassion  upon  her  companion ;  now  she 
attempted  to  speak  with  her,  then  turned  abruptly 
away,  rang  again  for  the  chambermaid,  and  ordered 
her  carriage,  intending  immediately  to  seek  the 
Landrathine  Therese. 

Fridoline  heard  the  command,  and  discontentedly 
shook  her  head.    Her  suspicions,  that  there  was  a 
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plan  to  draw  Hohenheim  and  herself  into  an  engage- 
ment, gathered  strength  ;  many  things  in  the  daily 
conduct  of  Frau  Yon  Saar  and  the  Landrathine 
were  now  explained  to  her.  Now  did  she  corar 
prehend,  how  it  happened  that  Hohenheim  and  her- 
self had  heen  constantly,  as  if  by  accident,  part> 
ners  at  the  card-table.  Her  womanly  pride  was 
roused,  she  could  scarcely  conceal  her  mortifica- 
tion, and  her  oppressed  heart  relieved  itself  by 
tears. 

The  Frau  Yon  Saar  continued  to  pace  the  room 
in  deep  thought :  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and 
the  silence  was  yet  unbroken.  The  carriage  came 
to  the  door,  Frau  Yon  Saar  drew  near  Fridoline 
and  took  her  hand  in  her's.  "  I  am  grieved,"  said 
she,  "  thus  unintentionally  to  have  distressed  thee, 
thou  wilt  hereafter  see  that  I  only  intended  thee 
good." 

"  I  thank  thee  little  for  thy  kind  intentions," 
said  Fridoline,  all  her  displeasure  again  aroused. 

Frau  Yon  Saar  appeared  much  disturbed,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears :  Fridoline^s  plaintive  voice, 
however,  gave  her  courage  once  more  to  venture 
on  the  forbidden -subject. 

'*I  implore  thee  beloved  girl,"  cried  she  in  a 
most  supplicating  tone,  ''I  beseech  thee  by  our 
sisterly  friendship  to  be  candid  with  me.  Is  it  thy 
unalterable  determination  1  can  you  not  love  the 
amiable  Hohenheim  1" 

"  I  cannot,"  sobbed  Fridoline. 

"  Unhappy  child !  I  pity  thee !  he  was  the  man — " 

Fridoline  interrupted  her — "  not  a  word  more  of 
him,"  said  she  as  blie  threw  herself  weeping  upon 
a  couch. 


The  Landrathine  Therese  had  a  similar  conver- 
sation with  her  brothei,  almost  at  the  same  hour, 
and  )vith  nearly  as  little  Lnccess  as  the  Frau  Yon 
Saar  had  met  with  in  her  rriend. 

"  You  may  listen  or  not,"  said  she,  '^  but  I  must 
speak  to  you  of  Fridoline,  I  wish  nothing  better 
than  that  she  may  please  you,  she  is  a  charming 
girl,  and  knows  bow  to  win  all  hearts.  Til  wager 
she  loves  thee. 

"  I  know  to  the  contrary,"  said  Ludwig,  "  and 
OTCi  if  she  did  it  were  impossible  that  I — I  beseech 
thee  and  every  one  else  to  leave  me  in  quiet." 

"  No  Ludwig,  thou  deceivest  thyself,  Fridoline 
has  just  as  much  intellect,  just  as  much  sensibility 
as  thy  Ottilia,  and  if  thou  wouldst  but  confess  it, 
she  is  far  more  beautiful  than  thy  invisible  friend. 
I  can  carry  the  comparison  between  them  yet 
further,  and,  moreover,  I  will  prove  what  I  say, 
only  have  patience ;  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  to 
day.'» 

"  From  whom  V 

«*  From  the  Frau  Yon  Saar." 

"  Does  she  know  Ottilia?  does  she  know  her  1" 

**  She  has  told  me  news  of  her ;  she  will  shortly 
make  her  appearance  in  our  little  circle." 


"  Well  sister,  theni  and  not  before,  will  I  give  yoa 
a  decided  answer." 

*'  It  is  useless ;  you  love  an  imaginary  being,  and 
will  find  her  so  ordinary  a  maiden,  that  you  will 
involuntarily  turn  away  from  her.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  man  of  sense,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  experience,  can  so  grossly  deceive  himself  1 
How  many  maidens  might  fall  in  love  with  poets 
and  authors,  if  they  were  fools  enough  so  to  do. 
But  they  know  that  Bards  do  not  always  converse 
in  poetry,  that  their  lips  do  not  always  speak  the 
language  of  the  muses,  that  in  common  life  they 
are  very  prosaic  persons,  and  only  divine^  while  at 
their  writing  desks.  There  is  something  more  than 
poetry,  fancy  or  sentiment,  required  in  married  life. 
A  sound  healthiness  of  mind  and  body,  good  humor, 
gentle  forbearance  towards  each  others  faults, 
smiles  where  there  might  be  tears ;  these  are  the 
gifts  that  throw  the  magic  of  beauty,  the  charm  of 
enduring  novelty  over  the  uniformity  of  domestic 
life,  and  strike  springs  of  water  from  the  most 
barren  rocks." 

"  Listen  to  the  philosopher !"  said  Ludwig  smi- 
ling. 

**  Laugh  if  you  will,  I  know  you  can  say  all  this 
better  than  I  can,  but  if  the  skilful  physician  is 
sicl^  will  he  not  take  medicine  from  the  hand  of 
his  pupils  ?  I  am  not  learned,  but  I  know  from  the 
experience  of  others,  that  treachery  destroys  the 
head  and  heart,  and  we  are  traitors  to  ourselves. 
You  are  an  unconscious  imitator  of  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance. You  cannot  be  what  they  are,  and  you 
aim  at  being  much  more  than  we  every  day  mor- 
tals. \Yeak  in  reality,  you  would  glitter  with  false 
hues  :  you  find  the  world  base  and  unfit  for  you,  be- 
cause you  can  discover  nothing  therein,  but  pure 
hearts  and  good  sound  mother  wit.  I  know  mai- 
dens who  will  weep  their  eyes  red  over  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  novel,  and  thrust  aside  the  poor  beg- 
gar in  the  street,  who  solicits  their  pity ;  I  know 
mothers  who  write  most  beautiful  cradle  songs, 
while  their  children  are  neglected  and  dirty." 
"  Wilt  thou,  not  come  nearer  home,  Therese  ?" 
"  Oh  yes ;  I  know  men,  who  from  a  passion  for 
the  wonderful  and  romantic,  discard  the  quiet  hap- 
piness of  domestic  life." 

"  And  /know  women,"  said  Honenbeiro,  *'  who 
notwithstanding  they  are  very  intellectual,  amiable 
and  clever,  scold  and  quarrel,  because  they  require 
that  every  shoe  should  be  made  on  the  same  last, 
whether  it  fits  every  one  or  not;  who  insist  that 
every  person  shall  think  and  feel  as  they  do^  and 
call  every  honest  man  who  does  not  say  ABC 
after  their  fashion,  a  hero  of  romance." 

**  You  do  not  vex  me  Ludwig ;  only  be  true  to 
thyself;  thou  lovest  Fridoline,  and  will  not  confess 
it,  because  you  would  remain  true  to  Ottilia;  is  it 
not  so  1" 

"  I  declare  to  thee  Therese,  truly  and  for  the 
last  time,  that  to  Fridoline  I  am  perfectly  iodif- 
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fereot.     My  heart  feels  nothing  for  her ;  a  betrothal 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  much  less  a  wedding." 

Frau  Von  Saar  being  announced,  Therese  has- 
tened away  to  receive  ber,  and  Hohcnheim  was 
alone.  A  third  person  had  best  not  interfere  be- 
tween two  lovers  in  affairs  of  the  heart ;  for  lovers 
have  singnlar  humors,  caused  by  the  sickness  of 
the  mind  nnder  which  they  labor,  and  are 'very  apt 
to  go  exactly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  iheir  friends. 
This  was  v  ell  known  both  to  Therese  and  the  Frau 
Von  Saar ;  but  the  healed  are  very  apt  to  forget 
what  their  feelings  were  before  their  convalescence, 
and  it  was  from  this  very  cause,  that  these  two 
ladies,  who  thought  they  were  conducting  things 
admirably,  had  well  nigh  ruined  all. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Hohenheim  was  very  far  from 
obtaining  as  great  a  victory  over  himself  as  pos- 
sibly he  believed  he  had,  but  he  was  very  anxious 
to  do  so,  and  banish  FridoIine*8  image  entirely 
from  his  heart.  He  tried  very  hard  to  persuade 
himself  that  her  grace  and  beauty  had  for  an  in- 
stant only,  surprised  and  dazzled  him.  He  found 
his  manly  honor,  his  firmness  of  character  inade- 
quate to  the  trial.  He  thought  of  his  love  and 
truth  to  a  maiden,  who  for  three  long  years  had  con  • 
stituted  his  happiness,  betrayed  by  a  slight  acquain- 
tance with  another,  whom  he  had  only  known  for 
as  many  weeks,  and  whom  be  tried  to  persuade 
himself  was  only  superior  to  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
in  outward  ch&rms.  But  all  this  trouble  was  in 
vain ;  in  vain,  too,  did  he  draw  Ottilia's  picture 
from  his  bosom,  and  hold  it,  in  this  dangerous  mo- 
ment, before  him.  Her  blue  eyes  smiled  as  saint- 
like as  ever,  her  golden  ringlets  still  glittered  like 
a  glory  around  her ;  but  involuntarily  his  outward 
vision  darkened,  and  before  his  inward  sight  glided 
Fridoline*8  image,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  which 
love  and  youth  can  bestow.  Her  dark  eyes,  full  of 
the  deepest  feeling,  were  fixed  on  him,  and  the 
radiance  of  Ottilia's  curls  were  eclipsed  by  the 
brown  ringlets  of  her  rival. 

At  one  moment,  she  appeared  to  him,  as  in  the 
garden,  surrounded  by  the  soft  light  of  the  moon ; 
now  in  the  dance,  sweeping  past  him  in  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  a  hundred  lamps,  her  whole  being  radiant 
with  enjoyment. 

*'  And  she  loves  me  !  Oh,  she  loves  me !"  ex- 
claimed he  with  an  odd  mixture  of  ecstasy  and  sor- 
row ;  again  he  gazed  upon  Ottilia's  picture,  and 
read  in  those  innocent  eyes  the  silent  reproof  of 
his  fickleness.  He  blamed  himself  severely,  found 
the  torture  intolerable,  and  a  thousand  times  wished 
himself  in  the  winter-world  of  Lapland,  where  he 
slept  more  soundly  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  poorest 
hut,  than  he  could  now  do  on  pillows  of  the  softest 
down. 

Therese,  with  womanly  cunning,  and  not  with- 
out pleasure,  watched  this  secret  struggle;  **  well 
brother  dear,"  said  she,  when  she  returned  to  his 
apartment,  ^^  I  see  thou  remainest  as  faithful  to  thy 


fair  one  as  a  knight  of  the  round  table,  so  I  wi!l 
not  play  the  part  of  a  malicious  fairy  in  thy  magic 
story,  and  separate  two  tender  hearts.  Heaven 
forbid!  my  plans,  indeed,  are  entirely  destroyed, 
but  thy  happiness  shall  be  my  only  desire ;  be  tran- 
quil, you  have  judged  Fridoline  rightly,  and  I  was 
deceived. 

'*  How,  Fridoline !"  said  Ludwig  hastily. 

"  She  loves  thee  not,  but  is  secretly  engaged  to 
another." 

Ludwig  lost  at  once  sight,  hearing,  and  feeling  ; 
he  knew  not  whether  he  stood,  or  walked,  or  sat; 
Therese  spake  on,  but  her  brother  remained  like  a 
lifeless  statue,  and  understood  not  one  word  of  the 
rest  that  she  said. 

"  You  are  intolerable,"  exclaimed  she,  suddenly 
shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  as  if  she  would  wake 
him  from  a  slumber,  "  are  these  the  thanks  for  my 
good  news  1  I  wish  Ottilia  joy,  but  she  may,  per- 
haps, prefer  a  lover  who  is  deaf;  I  expected  nothing 
less  than  that  thou  would'st  in  thy  happiness  have 
fallen  at  my  feet,  kissed  my  hands,  sprang  up 
booted  and  spnrred,  and  enquired  *  where  is  she  V  " 

"  Why !  Fridoline  1  what  is  she  to  me  ?" 

**  You  are  unjust  to  her.  she  is  a  lovely  girl ;  pooh  ! 
but  we  will  speak  of  her  some  other  time,  I  meant 
not  her  just  now." 

"  You  said  she  was  secretly  engaged  to  another." 

"  Yes — but  I  said,  loo,  what  y  ^u  did  not  appear 
to  hear,  that  Ottilia  had  arrive  1 ;  was  here — hero 
in  the  Residence,  and  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  angel." 

"  Ottilia  here." 

"  Now  what  a  frozen  tone  is  that  ?  truly  Ludwig 
your  aprices  about  one  maiden  would  serve  a 
dozen." 

"  Where  docs  Ottilia  dwell  ?" 

**  I  know  not — I  know  not  sir,  thou  shall  see  her 
in  the  succeeding  week,  with  twenty  others,  with- 
out being  able  to  distinguish  which  she  is,  but  if 
upon  the  first  glance  you  should  know  her,  then 
will  I  believe  in  sympathy  of  souls,  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  spirits,  and  that  marriages  are  some- 
times made  in  Heaven. 


"  I  hope,"  said  the  Frau  Von  Saar  to  Fridoline, 
"you  were  only  jesting  about  you  r  departure  hence  1" 

**  No — my  oncle  insists  that  I  shall  return  home," 
murmured  Fridoline. 

**  Fob !  if  your  uncle  should  get  vexed,  I  can 
easily  pacify  him  ;  you  will  make  me  sick  if  you 
leave  me  so  suddenly.  I  shall  believe  that  you  are 
still  angry  with  me  for  my  little  innocent  jest ;  had 
I  known  earlier  what  I  now  know  of  Hohenheim, 
I  would  not  have  carried  the  joke  so  far." 

"  What  knowest  thou  1" 

"  The  Land  rath  ine  spoke  to  me  yesterday,  but 
entirely  in  confidence." 

**  You  surely  heard  no  ill  of  him  1" 

*<  Certainly  not — but  I   imagined   Hohenheim 
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loved  thee,  and  mistook  mere  courtesy  for  feeling, 
and  simple  admiration  for  the  trace  of  a  deeper 
sentiment ;  it  is  entirely  otherwise,  Hohenheim 
loves  thee  not." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  in  fact,  you  only  tell  me 
what  I  have  already  known  for  some  time ;  the  man 
who  admires  all — loves  none." 

"  Not  so,  fair  maiden,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
Hohenheim,  he  has  already  chosen,  and  is  faithful 
to  his  lady  love." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  She  is  a  lovely  creature,  a  blonde  with  heavenly 
eyes." 

'*  It  is  all  the  same  to  me." 

"  All  the  same  to  you,"  repeated  Frau  Von 
Saar,  as  smiling,  she  placed  herself  before  her,  and 
laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Fridoline,  casting  down  her 
eyes,  **did  you  think  otherwise." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  curious,"  continued  Frau 
Von  Saar,  "  to  become  acquainted  with  this  golden 
haired  Magdalen.  She  will  reside  near  us,  and  you 
must  stay,  if  it  is  only  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
taste  Hohenheim  possesses." 

"  Truly  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  I  go  to- 
morrow at  all  events ;  he  may  worship  ten  blondes, 
if  he  pleases ;  I  wish  him  all  happiness.** 

'*  Thy  face  dear  child  looks  anything  but  pleased ; 
Ha !  what  a  knitting  of  thy  brows ;  is  it  then  true, 
that  you  really  are  as  indifferent  as  you  pretend 
to  be  1" 

Fridoline  was  silent,  and  endeavored  to  free  her- 
self from  her  friends*  grasp. 

"  Are  you  again  displeased  with  me  1**  enquired 
the  latter. 

"  Certainly  not." 

*'  Look  at  me  in  my  eyes  then.** 

Fridoline  looked  up,  but  her  eyes  were  blinded 
by  tears ;  she  started  suddenly  away,  sobbing  bit- 
terly, and  rushed  hastily  to  her  chamber  to  hide 
herself  from  every  eye.  Taking  the  remains  of 
the  withered  rose  which  she  had  placed  as  some- 
thing sacred  in  a  casket,  among  her  jewels,  she 
tore  the  poor  faded  leaves  apart,  and  opening  the 
window,  scattere'd  them  to  the  winds  of  Heaven. 


On  Sunday,  Ludwig  accompanied  his  sister  to 
divine  service.  He  went  seldom,  but  never  without 
feelings  of  pious  devotion,  particularly  when  his 
heart  was  saddened  by  grief.  The  dim  shadow  of 
the  pillars,  the  high  arches  and  gothic  cloisters, 
the  solemn  majesty  of  the  hymns  which  rose  to 
the  Father  of  all,  the  first  holy  sound  of  the  organ, 
which  always  recalled  to  his  mind  the  innocent 
feelings  of  childhood ;  all  had  a  salutary  and  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  his  feelings,  and  he  never  left  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  without  finding  his  heart 
comforted,  his  whole  nature  happier  and  more 
tranquil. 

It  was  during  a  magnificent  chorus,  that  an  un- 


expected object  attracted  and  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion. At  one  side  of  the  church,  on  a  bench  under 
the  window,  among  several  well-dressed  females, 
sat  one,  whose  face  was  hidden  by  a  Uack  veil, 
which  also  fell  down  over  her  shoolders.  His 
glance  had  accidentally  been  attracted  by  the  gloomy 
color  of  the  crape ;  but  when  the  unknown  threw  it 
back,  he  believed  he  should  have  fainted,  f<Nr  be 
beheld  a  pale  countenance  surrounded  by  ringlets 
of  the  brightest  gold.  The  distance  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  distinguish  her  features,  bat  the  general 
appearance  was  that  of  Ottilia. 

He  gazed  long — "  it  is  she,**  whispered  an  in- 
ward voice,  and  an  inyoluntary  shudder  came  over 
him,  "it  is  she!"  His  agitation  increased  as  he 
became  aware  that  the  unknown  turned  her  looks 
upon  him,  then  spoke  to  her  companions,  who  in 
their  turn,  directed  their  attention  towards  him. 

'*  Do  you  know  yonder  person  1"  whispered  be  to 
Therese. 

"  Which  1*'  asked  the  Landrathine. 

"  There,  on  the  seat  by  the  window,  near  the 
last  pillar,  the  lady  in  the  black  crape  veil." 

Therese  smiled ;  "  I  know  her  not,"  said  she. 

This,  "I  know  her  not,**  only  strengthened 
Ludwig*s  suspicions.  It  was  absolute  conviction 
to  him.  The  golden  curls  vanished  from  his  sight : 
he  felt,  he  knew  not  what,  a  mixture  of  love,  fear 
and  pleasure ;  in  one  respect,  however,  Ottilia  an- 
swered not  his  expectation ;  she  appeared  entirely 
too  lively;  sometimes  she  would  stand  ap,  and, 
leaning  against  the  window,  gaze  all  ronnd  the 
church ;  then  converse  with  her  neighbor ;  then 
laugh  with  some  young  gentlemen  who  stood  be- 
hind her ;  whisper  first  to  one,  then  to  another, 
next  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  prayer-book,  and, 
finally,  find  something  to  do  in  arranging  the  folds 
of  her  veil  now  thrown  wholly  back,  and  so  kept 
herself  in  a  constant  state  of  activity.  Ludwig 
had  not  thus  pictured  Ottilia  to  himself;  her  quiet 
Madonna  graces  and  face  of  gentle  resignation, 
rose  up  before  him,  and  the  gay,  frivolons  being, 
who  appeared  so  wholly  regardless  of  the  holiness 
of  the  place  she  was  in,  was  certainly  an  entire 
contrast,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  charming 
plaintiveness  of  her  whole  correspondence. 

"  Can  I  have  been  so  utterly  deceived  1  can  that 
be  my  heayenly  enthusiast  1  can  she  think  of  me 
as  she  writes  V*  During  this  soliloquy,  his  eyes  in- 
voluntarily wandered,  from  her,  to  the  place  where 
Fridoline  and  the  Frau  Von  Saar  (the  latter  of 
whom  also  wore  a  bUck  crape  veil,)  sat  in  deep 
meditation.  The  fair  Fridoline*s  eyes  were  fixed 
with  nun-like  severity  upon  her  prayer-book,  as 
she  joined  her  gentle  voice,  with  sweet  earnest- 
ness, to  the  rich  strain  of  music,  which  rose  to 
the  vaulted  roof.    The  verse 

'*  There  is  yet  a  rest  for  thee. 
Arouse  thee,  troubled  boMt,** 

touched  many  a  responsive  chord  and  ineogfat 
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forth  many  a  sigh ;  Fridoline's  head  sank  lower, 
perhaps  to  hide  her  tears  from  the  surroanding 
aingers,  but  the  white  handkerchief,  pressed  to  her 
eyes,  betrayed  her  to  Hohenheim.  He  trembled, 
his  breath  became  quicker,  '*  She  grieves,  she  is  not 
happy !  ah !  and  am  I?  she  loves  another,  loves 
unfortunately,  and  I !  what  a  world,  where  fate 
severs  congenial  souls  that  seek  each  other  !**  Just 
then  commenced  the  hymn, 

*'  Soon  their  grieTous  coarse  is  ended, 

Soon  tbeir  bitter  trial  o'er . 

Then  to  hesvenly  rest  thoa  goestf**  etc. 

This  appeared  to  apply  entirely  to  himself :  he 
sank  back  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  heard 
but  little  of  the  sermon ;  Ottilia  and  Fridoline  occu- 
pied all  his  thoughts.  He  compared  them  together 
as  they  sat  there  before  him,  unconscious  of  the 
influence  they  both  possessed  over  him.  Ottilia 
appeared  to  look  at  him  often  and  earnestly ;  Frido- 
line never  raised  her  eyes,  and  her  imperturbable 
devotion  to  her  prayer  mortified  more  than  Ottilia's 
attention  to  himself  flattered  him ;  *'  not  one  look 
this  way,  though  she  knows  I  am  here,  and  we  are 
at  least  friends.'*  He  then  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self that  he  was  quite  indiflTerent  to  all  she  did,  and 
that  he  absolutely  hated  her  for  her  extraordinary 
conduct.  He  turned  himself,  so  as  to  see  only 
Ottilia  and  endeavored  to  excuse  her  frivolity ;  pro- 
nounced her  much  more  charming  than  Fridoline, 
looked  again  at  the  latter,  and  saw  with  bitter  grief, 
that  she  had  no  glance  for  him.  When  the  ser- 
vice ended,  Therese  laughingly  said,  '*  Beats  not 
thy  heart  1  Ottilia  is  in  the  church." 

*'  Is  she  ?**  answered  Ludwig,  and  perceiving,  in 
the  same  instant,  that  the  blonde  bad  arisen  with 
her  companions,  and  was  about  to  depart,  curiosity, 
love,  hope,  and  perhaps  also  a  little  desire  for  re- 
venge against  Fridoline,  spurred  him  on  to  watch 
and  wait  at  the  door  for  the  approach  of  the  fair 
unknown.  He  flew  foward ;  the  human  mass  crowd- 
ed together  in  the  portico  of  the  church,  and  he 
mingled  with  impatience  among  them.  A  lady 
covered  with  a  black  crape  veil,  stood  near  him ; 
the  dim  light  caused  by  the  thick  pillars  and  carved 
arches,  prevented  his  seeing  her  face  ;  she  turned 
towards  him,  he  felt  his  hand  seized  by  the  delicate 
one  of  a  female,  a  soft  pressure !  he  returned  it, 
and  was  scarcely  conscious  that  he  lived.  '*  Is  it 
possible !  she  has  known  me  in  the  church,  and 
hence  her  joy,  her  restlessness,  her  gayety.  But 
how  could  she  recognize  roe  ?  no  one  here  knows 
who  I  really  am,  my  name  is  chang ed<^perhaps, 
Therese'* — and  thinking  thus,  he  entered  the  por- 
tico of  the  church,  still  holding  that  small  hand  in 
his.  A  carriage  waited  at  the  door :  oh !  Heavens, 
what  a  discovery !  that  fatal  veil  had  seduced  him 
from  his  happiness !  It  was  not  the  blonde,  but  only 
the  Frau  Von  Saar ;  he  led  her,  however,  to  the 
carriage  and  beheld  with  considerable  embarrass- 
neot,  Fridoline,  already  seated  therein.    Frao  Yon 


Saar  also  entered  and  insisted  upon  Ludwig*s  do- 
ing the  same. 

Fran  Von  Saar  appeared  to  enjoy  all  this  highly. 
Fridoline  sat  with  quiet  gravity  opposite  to  the 
man  she  had  declared  she  so  much  disliked,  and 
to  conceal  her  embarrassment,  asked  twenty  idle 
questions,  and  received  as  many  idle  answers. 

"  Children,**  said  Fran  Von  Saar,  wickedly  laugh- 
ing, "  I  am  somewhat  malicious — I  know  you  are 
sworn  foes.  Heavens !  what  fearful  glances  yon 
throw  on  one  another — ^I  am  almost  afraid  to  be  in 
the  same  carriage  with  you ;  conceal  your  hatred 
a  little,  till  you  are  again  at  liberty." 

"  But  madam,**  stammered  poor  Ludwig,  *'  how 
can  you  believe — that — ^I — perh^>8 — that — ^Made- 
moiselle Bernet*-!  am  innocent.*' 

**  Ah !  dont  tell  me  of  innocence ;  you  become 
scarlet  from  chagrin,  every  time  you  look  at  Fri- 
doline ;  did  I  not  perceive  your  irritability  at  the 
church-door  ?  you  were  ready  to  quarrel  with  me, 
before  the  whole  assembly :  I  was  absolutely  obliged 
to  hold  you.** 

^  Can  y<m  believe  this  of  me  !**  asked  Ludwig  of 
Fridoline. 

**  You  know  how  fond  Frau  Von  Saar  is  of  mis- 
chief,*' said  she  turning  away. 

The  carriage  stopped  and  they  alighted ;  Lud- 
wig must  of  course  accompany  the  ladies  to  the 
house,  at  least  for  an  instant.  Frau  Von  Saar 
withdrew  on  pretence  of  business,  and  he  was  left 
alone  with  Fridoline. 

The  mortification  and  distress  of  the  latter  were 
only  increased  by  this  mischievous  conduct  of  her 
friend  and  she  uttered  not  one  word ;  Hohenheim 
lost  all  courage,  and  was  only  conscious  how  unut- 
terably precious  this  maiden  had  become  to  him. 
He  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself,  that  he 
loved  her  far  beyond  the  sainted  Ottilia :  he  tried 
more  than  once  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  upon 
his  lips. 

"  Then  you  were  also  in  church,**  said  Fridoline, 
at  length,  merely  by  way  of  saying  something. 

"  You  saw  me  not,  you  would  not  see  me.  How 
haye  I  thus  excited  your  displeasure,  or  do  you 
hate  me  without  cause  1" 

"  I  do  not  hate  yon ;  who  says  I  do,  Horr  Hohen- 
heim 1*' 

**  Yourself,  though  not  in  words,  Oh !  Fridoline, 
if  I  may  yet  address  you  by  that  familiar  name,  it 
was,  indeed,  an  evil  omen,  when  the  rose  fell  and 
I  retained  the  thorns,  and  yet  I  treasured  them 
among  my  most  precious  relics.** 

''Herr  Hohenheim,  recollect  yourself,  and  do 
not  speak  thus ;  a  dearer  friend  preserves  the  rose 
for  you,  why  trouble  yourself  about  the  thorns  1** 

"For  me,  Fridoline,  there  are  no  more  roses, 
this  is  our  last  day,  let  me  then  open  to  you  my 
whole  heart.     I  am  unhappy,  wretched.** 

"  Now  Heaven  forbid !  Herr  Hohenheim  you 
will  be  happy  when  away  from  here,  forget,  that  for 
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one  instant,  we  were  both  betrayed  into  weakness ; 
your  heart  belongs  to  another ;  we  wiU  banish  all 
memory  of  each  other :  t;ast  away  the  thorns,  your 
rose  is  mine  no  longer,  I  have  it  not." 

Fridoline  said  all  this,  with  quiet  earnestness, 
but  Ludwig  trembled  with  emotion,  he  pressed  a 
hot  kiss  on  her  band,  turned  hastily,  and  left  her. 


After  this  bitter  interview,  there  was  for  llohen- 
heim,  no  more  joy  in  this  world ;  he  returned  to 
his  sister^s  house  with  a  distracted  countenance, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  and  refused  to  join 
the  mid-day  meal.  '*I  love  her!"  he  cried,  "and 
only  her !  Unhappy  infatuation  which  drew  me  to 
Ottilia,  whom  I  knew  not,  with  Fridoline  I  could 
have  been  happy.  I  have  wasted  my  happiness 
CD  a  chimera,  a  chimera !  a  pitiful,  paltry,  extrava- 
gant folly ;  and  I  must  now  renounce  a  Heaven, 
even  while  its  portals  open  to  receivo  me.  There 
is  nothing  now  for  me  on  earth,  but  misery ;  these 
wounds  must  ever  bleed.  Love  can  never  more 
bless  me,  once  only  can  he  enchain  the  heart ;  our 
life  has  only  one  spring,  the  rest  is  but  a  feeble, 
insipid  after  summer,  that  wearies,  but  never  re- 
freshes. Ottilia!  I  have  sworn  thee  fidelity,  and  I 
will  not  break  the  presumptuous  oath.  I  will  be 
thine  as  much  as  so  miserable  a  man  can  be, — if 
one  80  wretched  can  make  another  happy." 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  company  assembled 
at  the  Frau  Landrathine^s ;  Fridoline  alone  came 
late,  she  had  been  engaged  in  preparations  for  her 
journey,  on  the  ensuing  morrow ;  at  least  this  was 
the  excuse  under  which  she  passed  some  bitter 
hours  of  that  trying  day.  Hohenheim  was  equally 
tardy ;  he  feared  the  teazing  of  his  sister,  he  feared 
to  meet  Fridoline^s  eyes,  he  dreaded  the  hour  of 
separation. 

They  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Each 
read  in  the  looks  of  the  other  the  sorrow  that 
was  in  their  hearts ;  they  mingled  with  the  other 
guests,  and  approached  each  other  not,  but  their 
thoughts  were  together,  and  their  glances  sought 
one  another  through  the  crowd.  The  lamps  were 
lighted ;  Therese  and  the  Frau  Yon  Saar  were 
gayer  even  than  usual,  the  very  spirit  of  joy  seemed 
to  possess  them.  Fridoline  and  Ludwig  alone  ap- 
peared silent  and  as  if  they  belonged  not  to  that 
party  of  happy  persons. 

Therese  at  length  drew  her  brother  to  the  piano, 
'*  Will  you  not  play  ?"  asked  she,  "  will  you  not 
give  us  one  song  ?" 

*'  Plays  he  on  the  piano  1"  exclaimed  Frau  Von 
Saar,  "truly  you  keep  your  accomplishments  very 
secret,  let  us  hear  you — we  pray — we  entreat ;  you 
have  been  very  naughty  to  day  and  should  make 
some  atonement  V* 

Hohenheim  seated  himself  at  the  instrument. 
"  Fridoline  will  hear  thee,  perhaps  be  attracted  by 
thy  music,"  whispered  love,  hope  and  vanity. 

He  preluded  for  a  few  minutes,  in  a  melan- 


choly manner,  the  whole  company  drew  in  a  circle 
around  him :  Fridoline  alone  remained,  standio^  at 
a  distance.  His  melancholy  mood,  involuntarily, 
brought  to  his  mind  his  requiem  to  his  father's 
memory,  through  which  he  had  won  the  notice  of 
Ottilia*  He  played  the  symphony,  then  the  lay 
itself;  he  sang,  and  his  heart  gave  free  vent  to  its 
feelings  in  the  sad  lament,  wherein  a  noble  sool 
mourned  over  the  perishing  happiness  of  this  world 
and  religion  drew  aside  the  golden  veil  of  eternity. 

A  death-like  stillness  shewed  the  sympathy  of 
the  hearers.  Hohenheim^s  music  found  the  way  to 
all  hearts ;  a  mild  sadness  spread  itself  around, 
which  no  one  felt  more  deeply  than  Fridoline,  who, 
weeping  bitterly,  softly  withdrew  from  the  saloon. 

This  disturbed  not  the  musician,  but  another  cir- 
cumstance attracted  his  attention ;  he  had  finished; 
the  last  tone  was  yet  ringing  in  the  ear,  when  Amos 
rushed  through  the  circle  of  listeners.  "Meio 
Herr,"  cried  he — "  a  letter  from  Iceland  !** 

"  Another  letter  from  Iceland,"  murmured  the 
whole  company. 

"  Is  the  address  in  the  Iceland  tongue  V*  enqoir- 
ed  a  professor,  peeping  at  the  same  time  over 
Amos^s  shoulder. 

Ludwig  trembled,  without  knowing  why, "  But 
to  day  is  not  post-day,  how  came  it  hither!^* 

"  Oh — ha ! — some  one  brought  it  here  to  the  boose : 
that  it  comes  from  Iceland  I  will  venture  my  head : 
no  one  can  tell  me  anything  about  the  letters  from 
that  quarter,"  was  Amos's  reply  to  his  masters  en- 
quiry. Ludwig  took  the  letter,  he  knew  Ottiha's 
hand  :  the  envelope  was  without  post-mark,  hot  the 
direction  was  to  Copenhagen.  Therese  drew  her 
brother  aside.  "  These  Iceland  letters"  said  she, 
"  seldom  make  you  happy  :  go  here  into  thiscabioet 
and  withdraw  your  gloomy  countenance  from  the 
view  of  my  guests."  And  with  these  words,  she 
pushed  him  mischievously  into  a  neighboring  apart- 
ment, and  leaving  him,  he  opened  the  letter  with  a 
trembling  hand — recognized  Ottilia*s  writing,  and 
read  as  follows : 

"  I  am  in  the  Residence,  beloved  Theodore,  bot 
to-morrow  I  leave  it.  I  came  here  to  get  tidings  of 
you,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  yoar  sister: 
one  of  my  young  friends  has  introduced  me  to  her 
under  a  feigned  name,  that  she  might  not  betray 
me  to  you.  I  now  betray  myself;  from  you  will  I 
have  no  reserves.  I  will  never  deceive  yoo  on 
any  subject,  and  thus  compel  you  to  show  me  eqoai 
generosity.  I  am  unhappy,  dear  Theodore,  bot  1 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  my  situation. 
Judge  me  not,  without  having  more  than  once,  and 
coolly  and  dispassionately  read  these  lines,  written 
under  deep  anguish.  To  myself  have  I  sworn, 
though  never  to  you,  that  I  would  give  my  hand  to 
no  one,  before  I  became  personally  acquainted  with 
yourself,  and  I  also  bound  myself  by  a  vow,  to  give 
myself  to  you,  if  I  found  you  worthy  of  me.  ^<« 
once  requested  my  miniature:  I  sent  you  a  false  one* 
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that  I  might  yet  have  the  satisfaction  to  see — to 
bow  yott  without  your  knowledge.  Theodore,  I 
confess  all,  every  little  innocent  manceavre.  Ah ! 
I  have  yet  more  to  tell :  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  a  noble  young  roan,  already  engaged  to  another. 
I  heard  too  late  of  his  earlier  love  :  he  is  an  honora- 
ble man,  I  saw  his  secret  struggle  :  still  he  remains 
faithful  to  his  betrothed,  but  his  heart  is  no  longer 
hers :  be  permitted  me  to  see  his  sorrow,  and  I — 
Theodore,  I  too,  was  weak !  yes,  Theodore,  I  have 
loved  faim.  yet  he  remains  true  to  his  former  engage- 
ment. I  remain  true  to  yon.  I  have  told  you  all, 
yoQ  know  him  surely — he  is  a  <]istant  relation  of 
your  own,  liis  name  is  Ludwig  Hohcnheim.  He 
knew  me  under  the  feigned  one  of  Fridoline  Ber- 
net :  be  has — " 

Theodore  read  no  further — "  Oh  my  God !  she 
then  is  Ottilia !"  cried  he,  and  sank  almost  senseless 
beside  a  chair.     Therese  and  the  Frau  Von  Saar, 
who  had  left  the  door  of  the  cabinet  open  in  order 
to  watch  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  saw  him  fall. 
The  former  shrieked  loudly  and  rushed  towards 
him ;  he^iipared  perfectly  lifeless,  his  face  as  pale 
23  tho  ^j&C,  death.     The  alarm  became  general 
^d  the  itiE&any  pressed  into  the  cabinet.     The- 
reae  ttirctv  herself,  weeping,  on  the  body  of  her 
brother, "  Theodore !  **  Theodore !"  cried  she,  "  Oh 
my  brother,  my  brother!*'  Her  -screams  brought 
back  his  fainting  spirits  ;  some  of  his  friends  raised 
and  supported  him  in  their  arms,  fthile  his  sister 
continued  to  weep  loudly  and  call  upob  his  name. 
Fridoline,  who  just  then  returned  to  the  saloon, 
was  amazed  to  find  no  one  there  but  the  Frau  Yon 
Saar,  who  was  wringing  her  hands  in  the  utmost 
distress.     She  heard  Thorese's  exclamation,  and 
repeated  call  of  **  Theodore — my  brother,  my  bro- 
ther !^* — a  shudder  passed  through  her.     "  In  God^s 
name  !^'  cried  she,  seizing  earnestly  on  the  Frau 
Von  Saar,   ''what  is  the  matter?    What  is  it  1 
hear  1" 

"  Ah  !  dear  Ottilia !  it  was  meant  but  as  a  jest, 
but  it  has  totally  failed — go  in  Ottilia,  he  is  Thc- 
rese's  brother — Theodore  and  Hohenheim  are  one." 
The  company  had  now  gathered  in  confused  groups, 
and  with  lights  in  their  hands,  surrounded  Hohen- 
heim ;  joy  had  returned  to  their  countenances  for 
he  was  recovering  rapidly;  but  Therese  still  wept 
upon  his  breast. 

"  Lead  roe  to  Ottilia,"  said  he  in  a  feeble  voice, 
"  lead  me  to  her." 

His  sister  started  up  and  flew  to  the  saloon, 
where  alone  and  powerless,  stood  poor  Fridoline. 
"  Ah  !  Ottilia !  dear  Ottilia,"  cried  she,  while  she 
cast  herself  sobbing  on  her  neck,  do  not  forsake  my 
brother."  Ihe  astonished  guests  (who  now  re- 
turned to  the  saloon)  were  perfectly  aniazed  and  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  the  whole  scene.  Therese 
led  Ottilia  through  the  row  of  spectators.  Theo- 
dore recognized  her  beloved  form,  he  staggered 
towards  her  and  ct:immered,  '*  I  am  Theodore." 


'*  Ottilia,"  said  Therese,  "  you  will  not  abandon 
him  V 

"  Ah !  Theodore !"  sobbed  Fridoline,  in  a  broken 
voice,  as  she  sank  on  the  heart  of  her  beloved. 

"  Ottilia !  Theodore  !"  were  the  only  words  ut- 
tered by  those  happy  ones. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  Ottilia  V 

"  Ever — ever  thine,"  was  the  answer. 

Therese  with  tears  in  her  eyes  triumphantly  em- 
braced the  Frau  Yon  Saar,  "  no  more  such  come- 
dies," cried  she. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  faithful  Amos,  (who  full  of 
sorrow  and  alarm  had  been  standing  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  watching  the  whole  scene)  "  I  will  never 
as  long  as  I  live  bring  him  another  letter  from  Ice- 
land." 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  SKY-LARK. 

Alanda  Alpestris. — Audubon, 

BY    HENRy  B.   HIE8T. 

Far,  far  away. 

With  the  blue  heavens  around  thee,  in  the  light 
The  red  sun  sheds  upon  thy  plumage  grey, 

Thou  tak'at  thy  Uight. 

And.  Jike  a  strain 

Of  music  poured  from  liiis  of  seraphim, 
Th>  song  dci^cends  upon  the  smiling  plain, 

A  gentle  hymn, 

To  where  thy  mate, 

Amid  the  springing  spears  of  emerald  grass. 
Sits  on  her  nest,  whilst  thou,  with  heart  elate, 

Dosi  upward  pass. 

To  wait  the  hour, 

When,  with  her  gentle  young,  she*!!  seek  again 
With  swelling  soul  and  wing  of  freshened  power 

Yon  azure  plain. 

Sweet  bird,  farewell ! 

Thine  is  the  flight  of  Genius,  that  awhile 
Doth  Lark*like  mount  beneath  Fame's  sunny  spell 

And  Fortunc*s  smile : 

But  soon  the  storm !  then 

Then,  with  the  swiftness  of  thy  downward  flighl^ 
It  passes  from  the  vision,  and  its  charm 

Is  lost  in  night. 
Philadelphia, 


TO  HELEN. 

BY     JOHN    TOMLIN,     ESQ. 

1  will  not  tell  thee,  that  thou  art 
A  Pleiad  shining  o'er  my  heart ; 
A  glorious  river  that  doth  roll 
A  mighty  current  thro'  the  soul. 

But  ah  !  thou  art  to  roe  those  lights, 
Whirh  Morning  breaks  on  mountain  heights  ;• 
An  Eden  full  of  jovs  and  ^milos, 
An  Ocean  full  of  summer  isles. 
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Ab  holds  the  Ocean  to  its  shore, 
A  memory  holds  thee  evermore. 
A  fond  affection  now  doth  thrill. 
Upon  a  heart,  that  loves  thee  still. 

Thon  art  that  more  than  all  to  me, 
(More  than  a  stream  without  a  sea,) 
For  which — ^vain  thought  in  me  to  hold^ 
His  life,  for  faith,  the  martyr  sold. 
Jackson^  Ttnnuset- 


VIRGINIA  ANTIQUITIES. 

Epitaph  of  the  Honorable  John  Blair,  who  lies 
buried  at  Williamsburfi;. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  HonM>le  John  Blair,  eldest  son 
of  the  Hon*ble  John  Blair,  formerly  President  of  the  Council 
and  General  Court  of  Virginia.  Soon  after  his  admission 
to  the  Bar,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Council,  which 

office  he  resigned  on  the  commencement  of  our  great 

Revolutionary  contest.    From  that  period  he  was  honored 

with  a  variety  of  the  most  important  public  appointments, 

the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  acknowledged 

talents,  singular  integrity  and  universal  approbation ; 

to  the  last  office  which  he  filled,  associate  Judge 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  was 

selected  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia, 

by  that  distinguished  Judge  of  merit,  the  father 

of  his  country,  Genl.  Washington.    He  was  a  rare 

instance  of  the  influence  of  mild  and  polished 

manners  united  with  upright  conduct  and  flowing  from  a 

heart  devoid  of  guile  or  resentments  and  passions  of 
mankind,  as  it  is  believed  he  never  excited  enmity  nor  lost 

a  friend.    He  died  as  he  had  lived  a  sincere  and  pious 

Christian,  with  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  creator 

and  in  confident  expectation  of  another  and  better 

life,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1800,  Aged  68  years  and 

10  months. 


[Along  side  is  buried  Jean  Blair  his  wife  bom  26th 
octob,  1736, 0.  S.  and  died  22  Novr  1792.] 

John  Blair  whose  epitaph  is  given  above,  was  a 
Judge  of  the  court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  in  1787, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  To  that  instrument,  the  names  of 
John  Blair  and  James  Madison,  are  affixed  as  depu- 
ties from  the  state  of  Virginia. 

Epitaph  of  Col.  John  Page.    Williamsburg. 

Col.  John  Page  of  ■  *  £sq  one  of  his  Majesty's  Council 
in  the  Dominion  of  Virginia.    Died  16^i,  aged  65. 

Epitaph  of  David  Meade  Randolph.  Williams- 
burg. 

Under  this  stone  il  deposited  the  body  of  DaWd  Meade 
Randolph,  second  son  of  Richard  and  Ann  Randolph  of 
Curies,  in  the  county  of  Henrico.  He  died  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1830,  in  the  72  year  of  his  age.  An  active  par- 
tisan officer  of  the  Revolution.  Faithful  in  his  duties  of 
an  important  office  conferred  on  him  by  President  Wash- 
ington, and  an  upright  man. 


At  Williamsburg. 

H.  S.  £. 
David  Brsy  Armig. 

Forma,  ingenio,  morum  suavitate  et  comitate  prsstaas. 
Serenissimo  Rege  Georgio  Secundo  ad  Concilium  in  Vir- 
ginia constitutus.  Tamen  ante  munus  susceptom  florente 
setate  morte  abreptus.  Etisabetham  Johannis  Page  Anni- 
geri  filiara  natu  primara  sibi  raatrimonio  conjanctam  babait 
mutuo  affectn  conjunctissimam  et  sine  prole  moBrentem 
reliquit  Octob  5, 1731.  iEtai  32.     *     •    * 

[N.  B.  The  tombstone  from  which  the  above  is 
taken,  has  carved  on  it  a  coat  of  arms — the  crest 
a  muscle  shell.] 

Epitaph  of  Elizabeth  Braj. 

Hie  depositum  quicqnid  haboit  mortale  Elisabeth  Bny 

Unit  cum  marito  desideratissimo,  qu«  languenti  morbo 

consumpta  aniroam  resignavit22  die  Aprilis,  anno 

1734.    ^tatis  32.    .£quanimiter,  fortiter  •  *  *. 

At  Williamsburg.— Editaph  of  Edward  Nott, 
sometime  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Under  this  marble  rests  jre  ashes  of  his  Excellency 
Edward  Nott,  late  Governor  of  this  CoUony,  who  in  his 

private  character  was  a  good  Christian  and  in  his 

public  a  good  Governor.    He  was  a  lover  of  mankind 

and  bountiful  to  his  friends ;  by  ye  sanctity  of  his 

moralls  and  mildness,  prudence  and  justice  of  his 

administration,  he  was  deservedly  esteemed  a  public 

blessing  while  he  lived  and  when  he  died  a  public 

calamity.    He  departed  this  life  the  23d  day  of 

August,  1706,  aied  49  years.    In  grateful  remembranoe 

of  whose  many  ^Miw  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colkwy 

nave  erected  this  monumenL 

"  In  August  1705  Edward  Nott  Esq  was  sent  over  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor under  the  Earl  of  Orkney  as  Governor  in 
chief."  *  *  ^*  Governor  Nott  was  a  man  of  a  veiy  mild 
temper  and  behaviour  but  did  not  live'  to  give  the  people 
that  happiness  which  might  have  been  expected  from  hit 
administration ;  for  after  he  had  passed  several  good  lavs 
and  prevailed  with  the  Assembly  to  provide  a  fund  to  build 
a  convenient  house  at  WtUiamsbargh  for  the  Govcnor's 
Residence,  he  died  in  August  1706.** 

Keith's  HiMt.  of  Vvginia,  p.  171. 

Epitaph  of  Major  William  Gooch,  who  lies  bu- 
ried at  Temple  Farm,  near  Yorktown. 

Major  William  Gooch  of  this  parish  dyed  Octob  29. 1656. 

Within  this  tomb  there  doth  interred  lie 

No  shape  but  substance — true  nobility 

It's  self,  though  young,  in  years  but  twenty  nine 

Yet  grac*d  with  vertues  roorall  and  divine 

The  church  from  him  did  good  participate 

In  counaell  rare  fit  to  adorn  a  state 

Epitaph  of  Henry  Harrison,  Esq.,  taken  from 

his  tomh-stone  at  the  Old  Church,  in  Cabin  PoiDt, 

Surry. 

Under  this  peaceful  marble  rests  tlie  body  of 

Henry  Harrison  Esq. 

Who  with  great  firmness  resigned  his  spirit 

Unto  the  hands  of  his  Maker 

the  24th  day  of  Sept,  1732, 

in  the  40th  year  of  his  age 

Unfortdnately  alas  for  his  friends 

tho*  not  for  himself,  who  ezcbsnged  a  life  of  care 
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and  sorrow  for  a  happy  iinmoitaliiy. 

fn  his  public  character  he  was 

an  upright  Judge  and  unbiass'd  Counsellour, 

ever  true  lo  the  interest  of  his  King  and  his  Country,  * 

and  in  private  life  he  was 

m  tender  bu&band,  a  mercifull  master, 

a  fair  dealer  and  generous  friend, 

Pious  to  God  and  beneficent  to  man ; 

So  kind  he  was  to  his  relations, 

that  his  grateful  heir 

the*  he  gained  a  large  fortune  yet  thought 

himself  a  looser  by  his  death, 

and  at  his  own  coal  and  charige 

hath  creeled 

this  monument  in  honour 

to  his  memory. 

Epitaph  of  the  Hooorable  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Esq.,  who  lies  buried  at  the  Old  Church,  in  Cabin 
Point,  Surry. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  Hon*ble 

Bbnjajiin  Haeeison  Esq 

Who  did  justice,  loved  mercy,  and 

walked  humbly  with  his  God, 

was  always  loyall  to  bis  Prince, 

and  a  great  benefactor  to  his  Country. 

He  was  born  in  this  Parish,  the  aOtb 

day  of  September,  1&16,  and  departed 

this  life  the  30lb  day  of 

Jannary,  1712-13. 

For  these  two  inscriptions,  found  at  Cabin  Point, 
I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Surrj,  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  copy  them  for  me.  He  has  also 
obliged  me  with  a  description  of  the  monument,  in 
memory  of  Henry  Harrison,  which  he  thinks  supe- 
rior to  any  modern  cenotaph  of  that  kind  that  he 
has  seen.  It  appears  to  have  sobered  more  injury 
from  some  gothic  hand,  than  from  the  frosts  and 
storms  of  more  than  a  century.  The  brick  work 
is  surmounted  with  a  plain  marble  slab ;  at  one  €nd 
of  which  stands  a  column,  about  eight  feet  high, 
brick  cased  with  beautiful  marble,  elegantly  carved. 
The  inscription  is  found  on  one  side  of  this  column. 
The  top  is  richly  carved  and  surmounted  by  a  large 
scallop  shell;  the  base  is  adorned  with  a  lion's 
head  and  three  griffins  rampant.  Part  of  this  carv- 
ing has  been  defaced.  The  whole  is  capped  with 
carved  stone,  very  similar  to  the  mammoth  back- 
boaes,  found  in  our  marl  beds,  and  used  sometimes 
by  negroes  in  their  cabins  for  seats. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  good  people  of  Cabin 
Point  will,  if  possible,  protect  those  interesting 
memeotoa  of  the  past  from  any  further  injury  ? 

Farmingdalt. — Farmiogdale  or  Kippax  was  set- 
tled by  Robert  Boiling,*  who  married  Jane  Rolfe, 
granddaughter  of  Pochahontas.  The  following  epi- 
taph is  copied  from  his  tombstone  there. 

**  Here  lyeth  intoned  in  hope  of  a  joyful  resarreelion, 
the  body  of  Rossbt  Bollino  son  of  John  and  M^ar 

*  He  was  the  head  of  the  Boiling  family  of  Virginia. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  Centre  Hill,  in  Petersburg, 
the  residence  of  his  lineal  descendant  Robert  B.  Boil- 
ing* Ksq. 


BoLLiNO  of  AlhaJlows,  Barkin  Parish,  Tower  Street 

London.    He  was  born  the  26ih  of  Decemlier  in  the 

year  1646  and  came  to  Virginia,  October  the  2d 

1660  and  departed  this  life  the  17th  day  of  July 

1709  aged  62  years,  six  months  and  twenty*one  days." 

The  following  history  of  the  name  of  this  place 
is  taken  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  written  in  1833.  '*The  letter 
which  I  had  previously  received  from  you,  bore 

date  at  or  near  Cawson^s ;  and  then  P was 

living  at  Kippax,  alias  Farmingdale  or  Farming- 
dell,  (as  the  romantic  Mrs.  Blodget-Corran  named 
it)  alias  Smoky  or  Smoaky  Lane  (as  my  grandfa- 
ther used  to  call  it ;)  but  the  true  name  is  Kippax, 
called  af\er  the  village  of  Kippax  and  Kippax  park 
adjacent  thereto,  the  seat  of  my  maternal  ances- 
tors the  Blaods,  in  the  West  riding  of  York.^' 

In  some  old  letters,  it  is  called  '*  Smoaky  Hall.** 
It  was  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  the  name 
of  "  Farmingdell"  to  Mrs.  Blodget-Corran — since 
the  place  was  known  by  that  name  twenty  years 
before  the  lady  referred  to  became  Mrs.  Blodget,  and 
of  course  still  longer  before  she  became  Mrs.  Cor- 
ran.  The  Farmingdell  house  being  the  residence 
of  Col.  Theodorick  Bland,  Jr.  was  plundered  by 
the  British  soldiery,  April  1781.  The  house  which 
was  of  brick  is  not  now  extant.  C.  C. 

Petersburg,  Fa.,  Sept.  30,  1843. 


It  was  our  wish  to  render  the  following  more  seasonable, 
by  issuing  it  in  November — but  it  came  too  late. — Ed. 

LIFE  IN  THE  AUTUMN  WOODS. 

BY  P.  P.  coo  KB. 

Summer  has  gone, 
And  fruitful  autumn  has  advanced  so  fsr 
That  there  is  warmth,  not  heat,  in  the  broad  sun, 
And  you  may  look,  with  naked  eye,  upon 

The  ardon  of  hia  car ; 
The  stealthy  frotts«  whom  his  spent  looks  embolden, 

Are  making  the  green  lea\'es  golden. 

What  a  brave  splendor 
Is  in  the  October  air !  How  rich  and  clear. 
And  bracing,  and  all-joyous  !  we  must  render 
Love  to  the  spring-time,  with  its  sproulings  tender. 

As  to  a  child  quite  dear ; 
But  autumn  is  a  thing  of  perfect  glory, 

A  manhood  not  yet  hoary. 

I  love  the  woods. 
In  this  good  season  of  the  liberal  year ; 
I  love  to  aeek  their  leafy  solitudes, 
And  give  myself  to  melancholy  moods, 

With  no  intruder  near. 
And  find  strange  lessons,  as  I  sit  and  ponder. 

In  every  natural  wonder. 

But  not  alone, 
As  Shakspeare's  melancholy  courtier  loved  Ardennes, 
Love  I  the  browning  forest ;  and  I  own 
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I  would  not  oft  have  roused,  aa  he,  but  flown 

To  hunt  with  Amiena— 
And  little  thought,  aa  up  the  bold  deer  bounded. 

Of  the  aid  creature  wounded. 

A  brare  and  good, 
But  world-worn  knight*— aoul  wearied  with  his  part 
In  thii  Text  life— gave  man  for  solitude. 
And  built  a  lodge  And  lived  in  Wantley  wood, 

To  hear  the  bellingf  Hart. 
It  was  a  gentle  taste,  but  its  sweet  sadness 

Yields  to  the  Hunter's  madness. 

What  passionate 
And  keen  delight  is  in  the  proud  swift  chase ! 
Go  out  what  lime  the  lark  at  heaven's  red  gate 
Soars  joyously  singing — quite  infuriate 

With  the  high  pride  of  his  place ; 
What  lime  the  unrisen  suo  arrays  the  morning 

In  its  first  bright  adomiog. 

Hark !  the  quick  horn^ 
Aa  sweet  to  hear  as  any  clarion — 
Piercing  with  silver  call  the  ear  of  mom ; 
And  mark  the  steeds,  stout  Curtal  and  Topthome 

And  Oreysteil  and  the  Don — 
Kach  one  of  them  bis  fiery  mood  displaying 

With  pawing  and  with  neighing. 

Urge  your  swift  horse, 
After  the  crying  hounds  in  this  fresh  hour, 
Vanquish  high  hills — stem  perilous  streams  perforce. 
On  the  free  plain  give  free  wings  to  your  course. 

And  you  will  know  the  power 
Of  the  brave  chase — and  how  of  griefs  the  sorest 

A  cure  is  in  the  forest. 

Or  stalk  the  deer ; 
The  same  red  lip  of  dawn  has  kissed  the  hills, 
The  gladdest  sounds  are  crowding  on  your  ear, 
There  is  a  life  in  all  the  atmosphere : — 

Your  very  nature  fills 
With  the  fresh  hour,  as  up  the  hills  aspiring 

Yon  climb  with  limbs  untiring. 

It  is  a  fair 
And  goodly  sight  to  see  the  antlered  stag, 
With  the  long  sweep  of  his  swift  walk,  repair 
To  join  his  brothers ;  or  the  plethoric  Bear 

Lying  on  some  high  crag. 
With  pinky  eyes  half  closed,  but  broad  head  shaking, 

As  gad-flies  keep  him  waking. 

And  these  you  see. 
And  seeing  them,  yon  travel  to  their  death 
With  a  slow  stealthy  step,  from  tree  to  tree, 
Noting  the  wind  however  faint  it  be. 

The  hunter  draws  a  breath 
In  times  like  these,  which,  he  will  say,  repays  him 

For  all  care  that  waylays  him. 

A  strong  joy  fills 
(A  joy  beyond  the  tongue's  expressive  power) 
My  heart  in  autumn  weather— fills  and  thrills  ! 
And  I  would  rather  stalk  the  breezy  hills. 

Descending  to  my  bower 
Nightly,  by  the  sweet  spirit  of  Peace  attended, 

Than  pine  where  life  is  splendid. 

•  Sir  Thomas  Wortley. 

-f  BtUing  is  an  old  word  for  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  Hart. 
See  a  letter,  written  by  George  Ellis,  in  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott,  giving  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Wortley  and  bis 
reason  for  building  his  lodge. 
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OP  A   NAMELESS  TEATKLLEK. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Great  tuccts*  tcith  all  parties,    TTu  canvaa$  of  1640  ;  Spudia ; 

dnrewpondencef  <fe. 

There  is  only  one  occasion  on  which  I  ever 
sport  with  sacred  truth.  That  is,  when  I  am  ex- 
perimenting upon  and  analyzing  haman  natore. 
This  was  the  case  now.  It  is  a  high  end  and  jus- 
tifies the  means.  It  should  not,  however,  be  prac- 
tised by  novices  in  the  *' study  of  mankiDd." 

The  silent  admiration  of  my  immediate  compa- 
nions was  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan  to  that  of  the 
ladies  !  They,  bless  their  dear  hearts,  had  posted 
themselves,  some  in  carriages  and  .some  on  foot, 
on  an  eminence  which  the  procession  was  to  pass. 
As  we  drew  near,  I  observed. them  chatting  away, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  hasty  glance 
at  an  old  beati,  looking  as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
was  occurring,  until  our  squad — the  **  distinguish- 
ed'* ones  of  the  earth,  came  up.  Then,  silence 
reigned  supreme  among  ihem,  and  every  eye  was 
upon  us. 

1  had  my  cue  :  that  which  seeks  us  and  is  easfly 
obtained  is  as  naught  in  oor  eyes.  The  distant 
and  *'  uncomatible'*  is  that  a(\er  which  we,  [par- 
ticularly women,]  languish.  I  drew  myself  ap 
haughtily,  twisted  a  scornful  expression  into  ay 
upper  lip,  as  much  as  to  say  "  man  delights  not 
me,  nor  woman  either,^'  set  my  hat  firmly  upon  my 
moody  and  lowering  brow,  set  my  eye  'Mo  fine 
phrenzy  rolling,*^  and  pushing  straight  ahead, march- 
ed on  like  another  Jove,  merely  letting  the  tips  of 
my  fingers  touch  my  companion's  arm,  as  tboogh 
A«,  distinguished  as  he  was,  was  alike  indifierent 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  to  nay  superior  and  eccen- 
tric nature.  A  remark  from  only  one  of  the  fair 
bevy  of  lookers-on  reached  me,  but  it  was  sufficient 

*'  He  is  a  man  of  genius,*'  said  the  most  discern- 
ing lady  there,  *'  and  young,  too,  and  handsome, 
and" — and  there  I  lost  the  sweet  tones  of  that 
superior  woman's  voice. 

Some  of  my  companions  heard  this,  and  ca- 
riously  did  they  regard  me.  "  Well  call  him  ont 
for  a  speech !"  said  one  to  his  fellow. 

I  believe  this  startled  me  an  instant ;  bat  it  vas 
only  an  instant.  "  If  I  am  called  out,''  said  I  men- 
tally, '*  ril  come  out.  No  man  knows  what  is  in 
him  until  he  tries  to  bring  it  out,  and  it's  my  im- 
pression, and  always  has  been,  that  the  very  d—l 
is  in  m«." 

But  where  is  the  subject !  What  do  I  know  of 
the  politics  of  the  last  eighteen  months  or  morel 
Good,  I  had  it !  For  some  unknown  reason,  I  bad 
appropriated  the  little  venomous  **  Democratic 
Whig"  and  I  recollected,  that  in  glancing  over  lU 
outside  form,  there  was  a  conoentration  of  every 
charge  that  coold  be,  or  had  been  brought  igaiost 
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oar  opponents — a  sort  of  short-hand,  an  elaborate 
compression,  a  "compound  extract,"  as  it  were,  of 
accusation,  which  I  could  diffuse  to  any  extent  and 
have  no  trouble,  compared  with  that  of  him  who 
bad  made  this  ''concentrated  essence,**  which  I 
was  merely  to  dilute.  I  grasped  my  pocket  con- 
YulsiYely,  fearing  I  might  have  dropped  it.  No, 
it  was  there.  My  noles  were  ready.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  speak  !  (Not,  however,  until  I  had  tasted 
the  •*  free  barbecue.") 

We  moved  on ; — we  came  to  the  stand.  Our 
band  were  requested  to  mount  it ;  but  this  would 
sot  do  for  me.  I  had  other  business.  I  wanted 
food,  both  for  mind  and  body,  time  to  con  over  my 
notes  and  a  foretaste  of  the  "  free  barbecue."  It 
would  not  do,  either,  to  use  the  little  paper  before 
so  many  of  its  old  acquaintances,  or  to  speak  on 
an  empty  stomach — at  all  events  not  on  one  so 
empty  as  mine.  I  therefore  added  to  the  interest 
I  had  already  excited,  as  '*  something  superior  to 
the  conunon,"  by  strolling  away  from  the  pageant 
and  seeking  the  deep  trench  wherein  roasted  the 
"  whole  hog  ;*'  and  for  that  matter,  the  whole  ox 
too.  There  were  sundrv  *•  cold  victuals"  around 
however,  with  which  I  amused  not  only  myself, 
but  all  the  cooks,  with  the  *'  steward  of  the  day,'* 
at  their  head,  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  then  sought  the  woods  and  began  to  commit  my 
notes  to  memory ;  for,  besides  having  neither  pen- 
cil nor  paper  to  copy  them,  I  had  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  the  "extemporary." 

I  returned.  One  orator  had  spoken,  was  ap- 
plauded and  retired — another  followed,  and  ditto — 
another — and  yet  another !  I  never  knew  applause 
cheaper  in  my  life.  While  the  last  was  speaking, 
my  friend,  the  member  of  Congress,  who  had  al- 
ready spoken  and  afterwards  sat  with  the  ladies 
awhile,  left  them  and  moved  slyly  about  the  "  rougher 
sex.'^  I  suspected  some  sinister  purpose  and  the 
moment  that  speech  was  ended,  it  was  revealed. 
"  Smith !"  was  the  cry.  "  Smith  !  a  speech  from 
Col.  Smith!  Smith!  Smith!"  The  shout  was  al- 
most deafening.  "  Smith  !*'  rang  the  welkin — 
"  Smith,*'  resounded  the  woods,  the  dales,  the  rocks, 
and  echo  answered  "  Smith  /'*  All — every  thing — 
around,  above,  below — ay,  all  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  rang  with  but  one  word :  and  that  word, 
«  Smith  !" 

As  soon  as  I  was  satisfied  that  a  speech  from  me 
was  really  the  general  desire,  the  popular  rage,  the 
**  a^ony"  of  the  hour,  and  not  the  mere  "  mis- 
placed partiality  of  a  few  friends,"  I  gracefully 
arose  and,  with  much  dignity,  mounted  the  rostrum, 
where  my  appearance  was  bailed  with  three  hearty 
cheers.  Then  the  tumult  ceased,  and  the  musical 
tones  of  my  voice  alone  broke  the  solemn  stillness 
of  that  lovely  morning. 

**  Fellow-citizens  !**  I  commenced.  "  I  rise  with 
a  feeling  of  diffidence  quite  unusual  with  me.  To 
speak  the  profundity  of  my  thoughts  on  this  occa- 


sion is  beyond  my  power.  Often  have  I  addressed 
multitudes,  but  seldom,  indeed,  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  address  so  enlightened,  so  intelligent,  so  very 
respectable  an  audience  !*'  (applause,  and  a  little 
wonder:  this  from  a  distinguished  stranger  and 
above  all  one  of  my  peculiarly  aristocratic  bearing !) 
"  But,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  not  alone  your  enlighten- 
ment and  intelligence  and  respectability  that  over- 
powers and  weighs  me  to  the  earth.  The  kindlier 
feelings  of  my  nature  are  moved  almost  to  melting 
woman's  softness,  (applause  by  the  very  young  men 
and  glances,  every  way,  by  the  ladies,)  when  I  re- 
flect that  you  have  made  roe  feel,  nay,  almost  caused 
unbidden  and  unaccustomed  tears  to  roll  down  my 
manly  cheek  at  the  thought  that,  though  a  stranger, 
however  distinguished,  no  matter,  I — I  am  among 
friends!  (tremendous  applause — you  can  always 
get  it  by  so  managing  your  speech  that  your  au- 
dience, making  you  the  scape-goat,  applaud  them- 
selves.) 

"  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me,"  I  continued, 
thinking  it  was  now  time  to  whip  in  a  modest  hint 
or  two  of  my  own  merits,  "  told  you  he  was  an 
honest,  but  a  poor  man.  Such  is  not  precisely  my 
case.  He  said  he  was  a  just,  but  an  unlettered 
man.  Here  again  we  differ.  If  I  am  wealthy, 
(here  was  a  sensible  rustling  among  the  silk  dresses 
and  Leghorn  flats,)  I  hope  it  is  no  crime ;  for  all  I 
have  of  wealth  was,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  me, 
and  I  pledge  you  my  honor  I  do  not  value  it  that; 
(snapping  my  fingers.)  Neither  do  I  deny  that  I 
am  "  lettered ;"  (agitation  among  the  learned  pro- 
fessions— particularly  that  of  the  bar  and  a  queer 
squinting  at  me  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county ;)  but 
I  vaunt  not  myself  upon  my  learning,  various  as  it 
is.  Why  should  I !  The  gentleman  who  just  sat 
down  told  you  also  that  nothing  but  truth  should 
pass  his  lips.  There,  indeed,  we  are  alike — closely 
assimilated.  And,  fellow^citizens,  what  but  truth 
is  necessary  to  condemn,  annihilate  and  destroy — 
aye,  to  doubly  and  trebly  damn  (very  emphatic) 
the  characterless,  abominable  and  corrupt  adminis- 
tration we  oppose  V  (Cheers.) 

"Fellow-citizens!  I  come  not  here  to  descant 
upon,  to  laud,  with  fulsome  praise,  the  virtues  of 
our  own  illustrious  leaders.  Those  virtues  are 
known  to  you  and  engraved  on  each  one  of  your 
hearts,  where  they  meet  with  corresponding  vir- 
tues in  yourselves;  (applause,  and  deserved  ap- 
plause if  given  for  the  true  reason,  for  I  had  not 
heard  yet  who  our  leaders  were,  though  I  doubted 
not  there  were  men  of  various  virtues  among  them, 
as  among  the  audience ;  human  nature  being  but  hu- 
man nature  in  all  stations ;  and  referring  the  sab- 
ject  to  themselves  w^as  a  first  rate  parry  :)  but  I 
come  to  probe  (pointing  frightfully  with  one  of  my 
long  fingers  and  grinning  ghastlily  the  while,)  aye, 
to  probe,  to  the  bone  the  ulcerated  corruption,  the 
festering  gangrene,  of  our  opponents !  and  mark 
me !  before  I  have  done  with  them,  all  they  have 
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leil  of  character  or  fame  shaU  flee  far  away  and 
themselves  shall  writhe  and  wither  in  awful  agony 
beneath  my  lash,  that  u,  if  I  can  command  my 
wonted  energy  for  but  one  little  hour,  which  I  may 
not  in  my  precarious  state  of  health,  which  is  pos- 
sibly owing  to  my  late  severe  and  solitary  studies ; 
(here  I  coughed  languidly  and  interestingly,  while 
the  compassionating  countenances  of  the  female 
part  of  my  audience  fully  revealed  to  me  the  soft- 
ness of  their  hearts,)  if  one  short  hour  of  my  wonted 
energy  be  allowed  me,  I  say,  there  shall  not  be  lef\ 
to  our  opponents  enough  of  character  to  fill  the 
comprehension  of  the  most  degraded,  abased,  low- 
lived, rascally,  dirty  abject  slave  that  crawls  at  the 
feet  of  power  and  begs  for  its  beggarly  offices,  and 
a  consequent  carte  blanche  to  plunder  and  steal  from 
the  government  its  hard  earnings,  while  he  does 
nothing  but  loaf  and  fish,  (Applause,  laughter, 
cheers  and  cries  of  '*  go  on,"  "  go  it.  Smith,"  and 
"  he's  a  buster,  ain't  he  V) 

Here  I  poured  out  a  full  glass  of  water,  drank 
the  half  of  it,  hawked  and  spat  in  the  approved 
manner,  and  sent  a  shade  of  the  deepest  reflection 
over  my  intellectual  index.  I  was  reviving  my 
notes  and  considering  how  I  should  manage  to  pre- 
face the  withering  charges  I  had  now  contracted 
with  my  hearers  to  make,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
affix  to  them  the  most  solemn  proof  of  their  truth ; 
for  what  would  they  be  without  that  ?  But  the  pause 
I  made  was  elongating  a  little  too  much,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  take  the  first  course  that  occurred  to  me. 
My  voice  became  hollow  and  sepulchral  as  that  of 
a  ventriloquist,  when  he  answers  his  own  questions 
from  some  supposed  subterranean  cell,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded— 

"  Fellow-citizens,  why  should  /  tell  you  a  false- 
hood ?  7,  who  have  just  risen,  as  it  ^ere,  from  the 
grave ;  /,  who  have  probably  double  the  chance  of 
any  in  this  assembly  of  being  sent  suddenly  to  the 
voiceless  tombs  1  (The  ladies  put  their  handker- 
chiefs to  their  eyes)  /,  in  whom  inexorable  Fate 
has  placed  the  gnawing  cause  of  that  double  chance ; 
/,  who  personally  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by 
the  event  of  this  contest ;  7,  who  in  all  human  pro- 
bability will  never  see  the  inauguration  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate !  Why,  I  say,  should  7—7  lie  to 
youV  (Great  sensation.) 

I  then  proceeded  to  make  my  charges.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  they  were  true ;  for  J  had  seen 
them  all  in  print,  in  the  very  newspaper  then  in 
my  pocket.  I  dilated  upon  each  separately,  ex- 
pressing deep  hatred  and  sovereign  contempt  in 
the  strongest  language  I  could  command  and  be- 
spatering  my  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
all  who  *'  acted  with  him,"  with  all  the  mire  and 
slime  of  the  vernacular.  In  the  beat  of  my  argu- 
ment (and  for  this,  upon  cool  reflection,  afterwards, 
1  was  sorry ;  for  I  could  not  recollect  that  it  was 
strictly  true)  I  believe  I  did  something  like  vonch- 
ing  for  every  assertion  on  my  own  responsibility, 


or  that  of  a  *'  nameless  friend"  who,  I  Mnkj  I  said 
was  **  high  in  authority  and  confidence  on  the  other 
side."  These  volleys  occupied  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  discharging,  and  then  it  was  time  for  the 
peroration.  That  consisted  of  renewed  allusions 
to  the  intelligence,  enlightenment  and  respectability 
of  my  hearers,  (oAen  repeated,  and  as  often  ap- 
plauded,) and  a  most  feeling  address  to  the  ^  fair  sex" 
in  particular,  whom  I  called  roses,  jewels,  stars, 
&c.,  the  whole  capped  by  the  expression  of  a  most 
rational  hope,  "  it  being  the  most  ardent  desire  of 
my  soul,"  I  said,  with  allowable  oratorical  licence, 
"  that  they  might  one  and  all  live  to  be  as  old  as  their 
great-great-grandmothers  would  be  if  living  then, 
and  become  great-great- grandmothers  themselves, 
without  a  single  pain  or  sorrow  arising  to  interrupt 
their  progress  towards  so  desirable  and  agreeaUe  a 
result !" 

1  then  sat  down  amid  smiles,  tears,  fannings,  tit- 
terings and  blushings  on  the  part  of  the  gender, 
and  uproarious  shouting  from  the  rougher  sex. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  felt  gloomy  on  account 
of  having  been  jEfo  very  severe  upon  our  opponents. 
I  owe  an  apology  to  the  late  administration  really, 
and  I  here  tender  it  to  them,  never  having  bad  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  before. 

It  was  now  announced,  that  the  viands  prepared 
for  the  occasion  awaited  the  action  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  adjacent  grove,  and  though  a  pale,  thin 
young  man  had  arisen  to  make  a  speech,  away 
sped  the  whole  assemblage  en  masse.  I  was  par- 
ticularly invited  to  take  a  stand  near  the  head  of 
the  table,  but  was  obliged  to  plead  indisposiiton — 
and  in  fact  I  had  lost  all  appetite.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  however,  that  I  felt  well  enough  to  stroll  about 
among  my  fellow-citizens  and  amuse  myaelf  with 
my  accustomed  speculations  on  human  nature. 
For  a  public  man,  as  I  had  now  become,  there  is 
nothing  like  **  mingling  freely  with  the  sovereigns," 
it  puts  one  in  the  way  of  picking  up  a  little  of  every 
thing  in  circulation. 

The  day  passed  off  as  such  days  usually  do  pass 
oflT.  The  '*  Democratic  Whig"  announced,  next 
morning,  that  it  passed  "  without  the  occurrence 
of  the  slightest  incident  calculated  to  mar  the 
general  enjoyment  and  festivity,  &c."  There  how- 
ever, if  I  remember  correctly,  was  a  little  circum- 
stance, under  the  rose,  that  occasioned  unpleasaaC 
sensations  in  many  quarters,  from  the  influence  of 
which  I  myself  was  not  entirely  exempt.  The 
matter  Was  wisely  hushed  up  and,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived, for  most  cogent  reasons.  The  following 
copy  of  correspondence  will  explain  it.  I  omit 
dates  and  names  purposely,  as,  should  I  give  them, 
the  confidence  of  the  gentlemen  interested  would 
be  betrayed,  an  act  of  which,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  I  am  incapable. 

To  Colonel  John  Smith,  } 

Present.      ) 

Dear  £ftr,— We  have  heard  of  the  in&moos  rob- 
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bery  committed  upon  you  at  the  barbecae  and,  in 
behalf  of  our  club,  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  oar 
profound  regret  at  the  circumstance.  Several 
other  gentlemen  had  their  pockets  picked,  (though 
noae  of  so  largd  an  amount  as  that  of  which  you 
were  robbed,)  which  forces  upon  us  the  conviction 
that  some  adept  in  villainy  was  among  us,  whom 
we  hope  to  entrap  by  private  measures.  We  there- 
fore do  not  wish  the  matter  to  become  publifi  until 
we  have  secured  the  depredator.  If  it  should  be 
generally  known,  it  would  probably  be  the  cause 
of  anpleasant  and  scandalous  reflections  from  oor 
opponents,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  report,  (such 
is  the  malice  and  want  of  principle  of  that  corrupt 
party,)  that  our  meeting  was  made  op  of  thieves, 
Tagmbonds  and  pick-pockets !  We  cannot  too  much 
admire  your  modesty  in  concealing  your  own  loss, 
heavy  as^it  was ;  for  it  was  by  the  merest  accident 
we  discovered  that  it  had  befallen  you.  We  sym- 
pathize with  you  also  on  account  of  your  having 
met  with  such  a  loss  so  far  distant  from  your  home, 
(for  we  have  learned  that  you  are  here  alone,  on  a 
pedestrian  tour,  in  search  of  health  and  the  beauti- 
ful and  grand  in  Nature,)  well  knowing  that  how- 
ever light  the  loss  may  in  fact  be  to  a  man  of  your 
wealth,  yet,  under  the  circumstances,  it  must  be 
inconvenient.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  we 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  accordingly,  and  that  your  draft  for 
one  hundred  dollars  on  your  agent  or  connections 
in  New  York  will  be  cashed  on  presentation  by 

Messrs.  &  Co.,  brokers.  Main  Street.     In 

the  mean  time,  no  secret  measures  will  be  neglected 
to  discover  and  secure  the  villain,  and  your  money 
and  papers,  if  recovered,  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentlemen  above  named  subject  to 
year  order.  Once  more  regretting,  in  the  words 
of  your  eloquent  and  beautiful  oration,  that  you 
hare  not,  in  every  sense,  *'  found  yourself  among 
friends,  though  a  stranger,"  we  have  the  honor  to 
subaoribe  ourselves,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  ohd'i  servants, 
A.  B.,1 

E  P '  r  Committee,  T.  C. 
g!  H.J 


! 


REPLY. 

To  Messrs.  A.  B,  and  others. 
Committee,  ^'C* 

Gehtlbmck  :  Your  esteemed  favor  of  this  even- 
ing is  received.  I  cannot  too  feelingly  express  the 
emotions  which  swell  my  bosom  in  reflecting  upon 
the  very  feeling  and  delicate  tone  of  your  commu- 
nication. Allow  me  also  to  admire  your  sagacity 
in  suppressing  that  which  has  occurred  ;  evincing, 
as  it  does,  your  devotion  to  our  cause,  and  offering 
the  most  praiseworthy  proof  of  your  ability  and 
willingness  to  do  your  part  toward  conducting  that 
gloriooa  caase  to  a  fortunate  issue.    I  am  at  an  otter 


loss  to  imagine  how  you  discovered  that  /  was 
among  the  plundered,  unless  from  a  habit  of  mine 
of  "  thinking  aloud'^ — talking  to  myself,  as  it  were — 
when  excited.  I  am  sorry,  and  yet  I  may  say  I 
am  glad,  that  you  did  discover  my  loss ;  for  the 
rascal  left  me  not  a  *'red  cent"  to  bless  myself 
withal !  and  I  was  laughing  (for,  though  a  man 
"  acquainted  with  grief,"  I  am  not  of  the  crying 
school  of  philosophers,)  over  my  mischance,  as 
my  busy  fancy  depicted  the  figure  of  a  nameless 
individual  (who  might  sit  successfully  for  my  own 
portrait)  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  home, 
with  no  intimate  friend  near,  endeavoring  to  "  ne- 
gotiate a  loan  on  the  credit  of  his  appearance — to 
use  a  common  phrase,  "  running  his  face  for  his 
subsistence" — when  your  kind  and  considerate  epis- 
tle was  placed  in  my  hands  and,  to  tell  the  plain 
truth,  relieved  my  ironical  mirth  most  agreeably. 

There  is  a  strange  feature  in  human  nature,  gen- 
tlemen, which  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  solve. 
We  are  frequently  occupied  at  the  same  instant 
with  the  most  contrary  and  antipodal  feelings. 
Such,  gentlemen,  is  my  case  at  present.  While  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  detect  any  thing  really 
humiliating  in  acceding  to  your  proposal — while  I 
feel  that  you  have  done  in  this  matter  precisely  as 
I  should  have  felt  bound  to  do  myself,  had  our  situa- 
tions been  reversed,  there  is,  despite  my  better  rea- 
son, a  flush  of  something  akin  to  shame  mantling 
my  cheek  while  I  write  the  words — EZP  /  accept 
your  offer. 

Should  the  funds  of  which  I  was  robbed  ever 
be  recovered,  I  beg  that  they  may  be  appropriated 
as  a  donation  from  me,  to  some  of  your  charitable 
institutions.  As  for  the  scoundrel  who  perpe- 
trated this  villainy,  do  not  urge  the  rigors  of  the 
law  against  him  on  ray  account.  The  poor  wretch 
would  probably  be  doomed  to  a  long  incarceration 
in  your  state- prison,  and  on  this  head,  I  have  some 
peculiar  notions.  The  boasted  improvements  in 
the  penitentiary  system,  of  which,  gentlemen,  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  late  years,  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, no  improvement  at  all.  I  have  studied  this 
subject  thoroughly  and  practically  and,  as  I  trust, 
not  only  with  true  philanthropy  towards  the  "  ci- 
villy dead,"  but  with  an  extended  and  liberal  view 
to  *'  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 
But  pray  excuse  me  for  troubling  yon  liere  with  a 
pet  theme  of  mine.  As  I  have  long  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  embody  my  views  on  this  subject, 
and  to  give  them  publidy  through  the  press,  1  will 
send  each  of  you  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet,  when  it 
appears ;  feeling  assured  that,  if  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  to  give  it  a  deliberate  perusal,  I  shall 
be  by  you  acquitted  of  any  mawkish  benevolence, 
or  mistaken  philosophy  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

To  be  candid,  gentlemen,  your  letter  has  re- 
lieved me  of  an  anxiety  which  I  could  not  but 
sensibly  feel,  and  again  thanking  you  for  your 
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timely  consideration,  and  your  memorable  delicacy 
in  the  mode  of  banishing  a  solitary  care  from  my 
usually  overburthened  mind, 
I  remain,  gentlemen. 
With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Yoar  most  obliged 
And  very  humble  servant, 

John  Smith. 

If  ever  there  was  "  a  fool  of  fortune,"  or  a  "  bant- 
ling of  circumstances,"  /  am  the  man !  Not  a  week 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  interesting  events  above 
narrated,  I  felt  myself  impelled  by  a  different, 
though  an  equally  cogent  reason,  to  address  a  simi- 
lar assemblage  of  my  fellow  citizens  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question !  On  this  occasion,  as 
compared  with  the  former,  I  ontheroded  Herod  and 
really  astonished  myself!  The  applause  I  received 
before,  contrasted  with  that  gushing  and  uproarious 
feeling  which  broke  forth  from  men's  hearts  and 
throats  now,  was  as  the  mild  zephyrs  to  the  furious 
tornado!  My  notes,  from  which  I  spoke  at  this 
time,  were  contained  in  another  newspaper  and 
consisted  of  some  trifling  charges  against  the  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  against  whom  I  now 
turned  my  battery  and  let  fly  my  missiles,  to  the 
effect  that  the  honest  and  brave  old  soldier,  as  the 
<*  Democratic  Whig"  called  him,  was  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  in  the  general,  and  played  the  coward 
at  Tippecanoe,  in  particular.  Well :  peace  to  his 
ashes !  He  was  a  sage  and  had  noted  the  excesses 
of  both  human  and  political  passions,  and,  with  his 
characteristic  benevolence,  doubtless  he  forgave 
roe  among  the  rest  of  those  who  made  speeches 
against  him  in  that  "  exciting  canvass."  Among 
the  subtle  and  wiley  red  men  on  the  old  frontier, 
he  must  have  heard  the  maxim  that  '*  all  is  fair  in 
politics"  as  well  as  in  war.  It  was  always  adhered 
to  by  that  talented  and  successful  diplomatist,  the 
prophetic  brother  of  Red  Jacket — it  pleased  the 
savages  well  and  has,  for  several  years,  been 
adopted  and  acted  upon  with  great  eclat  by  their 
successors  to  the  soil,  **  our  enlightened  country- 
men," (of  whom  I  am  one.) 

The  first  man  who  wrote  down  the  saying,  that 
^*  it  is  impossible  to  please  every  body,"  wrote 
himself  down  an  ass  with  the  same  pen  full  of  ink. 
I  have  shown  above  that  it  can  easily  be  done.  / 
pleased  two  great  parties  which  are  rancorously 
opposed  to  each  other — every  man  of  each,  who 
heard  me !  I  detest  puffing  myself-— but  a  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient — if  any  body  wants  me  for 
the  approaching  campaign  of  '44,  why— there's  a 
bill  stuck  on  me — I'm  **to  let." 

Adieu,  dear  Messenger,  pour  le  present ^  but 
mark  you — more  anon.  Let  not  your  readers  des- 
pair. I  am  always  circulating  about  and  always 
manage  to  pick  up  something,  of  which  I  will  libe- 
rally give  them — ^an  account. 


THE  INFANT'S  GRAVE. 

TO  MRS.   K.  O .... 

It  was  night  and  darker  than  night's  cloudy  veil 
were  the  glooi^y  thoughts  and  the  anguish  of  my 
heart.  I  was  lying  on  my  bed,  but  could  not  sleep, 
and  the  tears  of  grief  hung  on  my  brow. 

A  sofl  voice  came  to  mine  ear,  *'  Thou  weepest 
son  of  Earth,  and  by  thy  side  the  mother  of  thy 
children  lies  sleepless  and  watering  her  pillow  with 
burning  tears  1"  Shoold  I  not  weep  1  Should  she 
not  weep,  the  mother  of  my  children  1  Thou  who 
seest  in  the  darkness,  knowest  what  grieveth  as. 
Behold  our  children  around  us,  but  where  is  their 
crown,  where  is  the  precious  jewel  which  shone 
among  them  like  the  diamond  in  its  golden  casket  ? 
Oh !  she  was  gentle  and  lovely,  she  walked  before 
us  as  the  child  of  joy,  the  bright  day  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  in  golden  ringlets  her  Hair  fell  o'er  her 
rosy  cheeks  and  her  ruby  lips  smiled 'angel-Uke  on 
her  parents  and  breathed  bliss  into  our  hearts.  She 
is  ^one,  my  own  daughter,  she  lefl  her  parents 
daughterless  and  her  brothers  sisterless.  Beloved 
child,  where  are  you  now ! 

And  the  so<\  voice  began  again  and  spake  to  me : 
''  Son  of  Earth,  follow  me!"  I  felt  a  hand  which 
raised  and  guided  me.  We  seemed  to  mount  the  air. 
We  left  the  thick  atmosphere  and  I  found  myself 
before  a  vast  temple.  Pillars  of  sunbeams  bore  an 
azure  Cupola,  resplendent  with  the  dazzling  light 
of  innumerable  stars. 

Where  are  we  1  I  asked  timidly  my  leading  ge- 
nius. '*  Where  neither  day  is  nor  night,  but  eternal 
happiness,  where  the  good  find  their  rest.*** 

Now  I  observed  silver-clouds  between  the  sun- 
beam pillars,  which  bore  inscriptions  written  with 
starlight.  I  looked  at  the  inscriptions  and  knew 
them  well,  for  they  called  in  the  Blessed. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed,  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  ri^- 
teousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

"  These  are  the  doors  which  lead  to  the  fields  of 
the  Blessed,  and  they  all  meet,  where  shineth  the 
eternal  throne  of  the  Almighty." 

The  angel  said  it  and  conducted  me  towards  the 
door  in  the  midst  of  them  all.  Upon  a  cloud,  tioged 
with  the  chaste  hue  of  the  moon,  I  read  in  radiant 
characters : 

Suflfer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  foritid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  angel  removed  the  cloud  and  we  entered. 
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All  was  light,  too  brilliant  and  inteose  for  mortal 
sight ;  but  the  angel  touched  my  eyes  and  his  touch 
gave  them  strength  to  look  on  all  the  glory.  I 
saw  a  female  figure  seated,  her  face  shone  as  the 
snn,  and  her  garment  was  white  as  light.  Around 
her  a  crowd  of  little  angels  were  hovering.  Soft 
brightness  sparkled  from  their  infant  faces,  and 
bliss  was  their  appearance. 

"Behold,"  said  my  leader,  and  conducted  me 
nearer,  "  They  have  been  playing,  the  stars  are  yet 
strewn  about;  they  play  with  them  who  shall  be 
the  first  to  welcome  and  cherish  the  new  comer. 
There  are  other  toys,  bows  and  arrows,  with  which 
they  exercise  their  strength,  to  grow  strong  and 
brave  like  Archangel  Michael,  to  conquer  the  Evil- 
one.  These  bows  are  made  of  Truth  and  these 
arrows  of  Wisdom.  Do  you  see  their  garden  1 
Here  is  the  flower  of  Modesty,  there  are  those  of 
Friendship  and  Innocence ;  here  is  Love  of  Parents 
and  Children,  and  here  the  flowers  of  Humility. 
And  all  these  beds  are  full  of  flowers  and  seeds  of 
Virtue.  Farther  here  see  the  flowers  of  innocent 
Joy  and  of  Heavenly  solace.  They  are  working 
and  playing  in  this  garden  all  day  and  bribe  the 
breezes  and  Zephyrs  to  go  down  to  Earth  and  to 
take  the  seeds  of  the  flowers  with  them  and  strew 
them  in  the  heart  of  man.  But  mark  this  tree, 
which  stands  alone  in  the  middle,  a  weeping  willow, 
as  men  call  it.  It  is  the  tree  of  the  Infant  angels — 
which  have  left  mourning  parents  and  relations; 
they  mount  it  every  day  and  drop  a  tear  on  its 
earthward  stretched  branches,  and  the  tear  falls 
down  at  night-time  on  the  heart  of  the  living ;  then 
they  feel  comforted  in  thinking  of  their  children, 
for  they  understand  then,  that  they  are  happy  in 
heaven." 

But  why  did  they  leave  their  sports  now  1 
"  They  throng  round  St.  Mary  to  welcome  a 
Bew  comer." 

As  he  conducted  me  nearer,  I  saw  the  female 
figare  was  the  Holy  Virgin.  Her  thione  was  made 
of  Humility,  and  her  foot-stool  of  Modesty,  and  all 
the  flowers  I  had  observed  in  the  garden  grew 
spontaneously  where  she  was. 

We  came  nearer,  when  I  saw  a  child  lying  in 
her  arms,  which  looked  like  my  daughter.  "  Oh ! 
my  child,"  I  wanted  to  cry,  and  to  rush  to  and  em- 
brace it.  But  my  leading  angel  stopped  me  and 
said  :  Listen  in  silence. 

A  soft  voice  began  to  speak,  and  all  that  was 
around  became  mute.  The  harmony  of  the  spheres 
paused,  to  listen  to  the  heavenly  sounds.  Zephyrs 
glided  under  them  and  bore  them  to  the  ear  of  the 
devout  hearer. 

She  blessed  the  child  that  lay,  a  corpse,  in  her 
lap  and  said : 

Welcome  here  from  the  land  of  toil, 
Unhurt  by  earthly  sorrows,  earthly  griefs, 
Free  from  the  stains  of  earthly  wickedness 
Thou  enterest  holy  regions,  blessed  child, 


Thou  lamb  of  God  ! 
When  first  by  bosom  felt  a  mother's  pain, 
When  first  in  gushing  tears  my  eyes  beheld 
My  Son,  the  blessed  pride  of  Hearen  and  £artb, 
Dying  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world— 
My  womans'  heart  grew  weak,  and  in  despair 
I  raised  my  hands  up  to  the  throne  of  God 
And  prayed  imploringly  for  consolation. 
Then,  in  my  inmost  heart  I  heard  once  more 
That  self-same  Toice  which,  in  my  maiden«years. 
Had  come  to  me  from  Heaven  and  said  to  me  : 
The  holy  ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  and 
The  Almighty's  power  shall  o'ershadow  thee. 
I  heard  his  voice  again  that  spake  to  me : 
Maria  weep  not,  for  thy  mothership 
Shall  not  be  grieved  but  last  eternally. 
Thy  son,  who  has  redeemed  the  world,  is  gone, 
Having  accomplished  what  his  purpose  was 
Whilst  wandering  upon  the  earthly  fields. 
And  thus  proclaims  the  Highest  through  my  mouth : 
He  sacrificed  himself  to  save  the  world, 
So  be  it  known,  no  other  sacrifice 
Shall  ever  more  upon  my  altars  bleed — 
The  Highest  gone — ihe  Lower  is  not  needed. 
But  when  1  find  the  Loveliest  of  Infants, 
Fair  as  the  angels  which  from  Heaven  down 
Look  smilingly  upon  the  kindred  being. 
Chaste  as  the  breath  of  heavenly  purity. 
Too  lovely  for  the  combat  with  mere  time, 
Too  sacred  for  the  dangers  of  the  world. 
Too  much  thy  Blessed  Son's  and  xay  own  likeness, — 
Then  will  I  send  my  angels  from  above. 
Their  tender  arms  put  round  the  fading  shape, 
In  easy  slumber,  cheered  with  heavenly  dreams. 
They  take  the  lovely  victim  from  the  Earth, 
Freeing  from  earthly  weight  the  ethereal  soul ; 
An  unstained  image  of  pure  innocence 
ril  welcome  it  unto  my  holy  seat, 
I  will  entrust  to  thy  maternal  love 
The  smiling  form,  which  from  thy  lap  will  rise 
An  unprofaned  priest  of  heaven  itself. 

A  smile  broke  through  the  corpse  and  enlivened 
it  in  heavenly  beauty ;  the  chorus  of  the  angels 
raised  the  hymn,  the  tones  of  the  trombone  shook 
the  whole  universe,  and — I  awoke !  The  sun  smiled 
gently  in  my  room  and  under  my  window  rosea 
were  blooming  on  a  new  made  grave. 


Williamsburg,   f^ 
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STANZAS. 

■UaOISTBD  BT  TBI  DBATR  Or  AN  IITPANT. 

The  child  is  dead>-and  who  shall  call  it  back ! 

Fond  parents  weep — but  who  shall  dry  their  tears? 
When  one  so  young  and  innocent  has  left, 

Why  should  sighs  echo  to  alarming  fears? 

What  human  power  eludes  death's  stern  decree. 

Or  dares  resist  his  icy  chilling  rod? 
Or  who  can  murmur  when  he  comes  to  take 

The  young  and  guileless  home  to  heaven  and  God  7 

When  vernal  flowers  spread  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
And  sweetest  odors  fill  the  vacant  air, 

The  pleasttrist  looks  on  the  varied  scene 
With  heart  elate— ^nor  dreams  that  Death  is  there. 
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When  dire  disease  imparts  its  gloning  hue. 
Its  victim  feels  his  danger  come  and  past ; 

But,  following  fiattery  in  her  transient  trail, 
Death  steals  along  to  seize  biiK  prey  at  last. 

And  when  a  mother  presses  to  her  heart, 
With  many  a  holy  prayer  and  holy  sigh, 

The  boon  so  dear — aifeclion*8  still  voice  speaks, 
'*  Tis  far  too  bright  and  beautiful  to  die !" 

The  child  is  dead — and  who  shall  call  it  back  ? 

Fond  parents  weep — hut  who  shall  dry  their  tears  ? 
When  one  so  young  and  innocent  has  left, 

Why  should  sighs  echo  to  alarming  fears? 

Hark !  comes  a  message  from  the  world  above^ 

"  Religion  is  the  glorious  minister'* — 
It  speaks  of  death  as  sleep — the  grave  a  bed. 

Where  sweet  repose  has  drowned  each  mortal  care. 

It  tells  of  waking  in  a  land  of  rest— • 
Of  bathing  in  the  founts  of  christal  light — 

Of  one  eternal  day,  without  a  cloud 
To  change  its  lustre  into  gloomy  night. 

It  speaks  of  infants  too — so  like  their  own — 
Of  sinless  spirits,  smiling,  happy,  sweet ! 

But  most  of  all  assures  the  sorrowing  ones, 
"  The  living  and  the  dead  shall  one  day  meet/* 

This  was  the  balm  that  staunched  the  bleeding  wound, 
That  healed  the  mother's  lacerated  soul. 

That  dried  the  father's  tears,  and  turned  his  eyes, 
With  holy  longings,  to  the  blissful  goal. 

Then  all  was  calm :  the  alumbcring  infant  slept ; 

Its  little  hand  lay  gently  on  its  breast.; 
No  weeping  there,  for  every  living  saint 

Feh  it  had  gone  to  its  eternal  rest. 

'Twas  borne  away  to  yonder  burial  ground. 
Where  every  eve  the  fainting  sunbeams  die, 

(Happy  to  die  where  one  so  lovely  sleeps) 
And  watching  angels  keep  their  vigils  nigh. 

Oh  !  let  a  rose  be  planted  6n  its  grave, 
A  spotless  emblem,  that  shall  bud  and  bloom, 

And  let  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance  live. 
To  guide  the  wanderer  to  the  infant's  tomb. 
Pettrsbwgt  Sept.  1,  1843. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Mr*  Editor: — If  you  have  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  late  events,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for 
roe  to  remark  that  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
Southern  States  is  every  day  assuming  a  deeper 
interest.  Scarcely  can  you  open  a  newspaper, 
printed  in  the  North,  or  coming  from  across  the 
ocean,  but  yon  find  it  teeming  with  acconnts  of  its 
agitation  in  some  form  or  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  signal  defeat  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  abolition  encountered  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1837,  and  upon  every 
other  occasion  when  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
Southern  States  has  been  discussed  in  that  body — 
we  still  find  them  persisting,  with  a  zeal  which  noth- 
ing but  fanaticism  could  sustain  in  their  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  this  most  invaluable  of  the  institutions 


I  of  the  south.  I  say  the  most  invaluable  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  south,  because  most  closely  and 
indissolubly  interwoven  into  the  texture  of  her 
social  and  political  systems.  A  powerful  press  at 
the  north,  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause,  is  flood- 
ing the  country  with  publications  of  the  most  in- 

flamatory  character  directed  mainly  to  the  object  of 
exciting  in  the  citizens  of  the  non-slave-holding 

states  an  abhorrence  for  the  institutions  of  their 
southern  brethren.     Societies — thoroughly  orga- 
nized— having  for  their  avowed  object  the  abolition 
of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  Northern  Cities.     Orators,  uoacru- 
pulous  in  their  statements,  and  armed  with  the 
blackest  calumnies,  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
verbial blindness  of  fanaticism,  are  travelling  the 
country  in  every  direction,  poisoning  the  public 
mind  with  false  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
barbarous  cruelties  growing  out  of  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.    Conventions,  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  eflecting  a  more  thorough  organi- 
zation among  the  Northern  Abolitionists,  and  for 
giving  harmony  and  union  to  their  future  action, 
have  convened  at  several  points.     But  lately,  the 
newspapers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  a  great 
Convention  which  assembled  at  London  ooder  the 
imposing  name  of  the  **  Word^s  Slavery  Conven- 
tion."   The  wealth,  intelligence  and  character  of 
the  principal  individuals  composing  that  aaaembly — 
many  of  them  the  first  among  the  aristocracy  of 
England — have  lent  a  dignity  to  the  subject  which 
it  has  never  before  assumed.     Many  other  instances 
might  be  cited  of  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which 
the  spirit  of  abolitionism  is  spreading  itself — were 
it  deemed  necessary.     It  has  already  seized  upon 
the  schools,  the  pulpits,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
press  in  many  of  our  sister  states,  those  mighty 
instruments  by  which  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  rising  generation  are   formed  and  directed. 
Under  their  influence,  unless  this  spirit  be  checked 
in  its  career,  a  few  years  will  behold  one  portion  of 
the  union,  and  that  holding  the  preponderance  of 
representation  in   the  Federal  Covemment,  in- 
habited by  a  population  educated  in  a  false  philan- 
thropy, inspired  by  a  blind  fanaticism,  and  with 
minds  and  feelings  embittered  against  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  other.    The  next  step  will  then  be  to 
seize  upon  the  Ballot-box,    And  when  this  comes 
to  pass,  I  fear  the  end  will  not  be  far  ofl*.    In  vaio 
will  the  weaker  portion  seek  protection  for  its  do- 
mestic institutions  behind  those  constitutional  bar- 
riers, which  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  our 
government  has  erected  aroond  the  reserved  righu 
of  the  states.     In  vain  will  it  revert  to  the  nature 
of  the  government  under  which  we  live — ^to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  government  of  limited  powers, — 
that  the  powers  not  granted  are  expressly  reserved 
to  the  states,  and  that  among  those  reserved  to 
them  is  the  right  of  exclusive  legislation  over  their 
domestic  institutions.    In  vaia  will  the  Sooth  hold 
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up  the  history  of  the  CuDstitution,  and  show  that  it 
grew  up  amidst  the  conflict  of  aotagooist  interests 
which  could  be  brought  to  harmonize  only  after 
months  of  arduous  toil — that  the  subject  of  slavery 
interposed  one  of  the  greatest  difllculties  in  its  for- 
mation, and  that  when  the  Suutiiern  States  be- 
came parties  to  it,  it  was  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion, that  the  relation  then  existing  between  the  two 
races  inhabiting  their  territory  should  remain  for 
ever  undisturbed  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government.  Arguments  such  as  these 
will  avail  nothing.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  fanati- 
cism to  be  considerate.  Its  rashness  is  not  less 
proverbial  than  its  blindness.  Setting  out  with 
flome  abstract  idea,  it  rushes  on  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  its  end  without  reflecting  that  it  inflicts  in 
its  wild  career  evils  ten-fold  greater  than  those  it 
would  correct.  We  have  little  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  false  to  its  true  character  in  this  case. 
Assuming  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  it  will  commence 
at  once  the  mad  work  of  its  abolition,  without 
stopping  to  reflect  that  such  a  course  involves  a 
breach  of  faith  plighted  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sion, a  gross  violation  of  the  fundamental  law,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  social  and  political  relation 
which  has  existed,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
between  two  distinct  races  inhabiting  the  same 
country,  with  much  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
both.  I,  therefore,  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that 
should  the  evil  day  ever  arrive  when  the  spirit  of 
abolition  shall  prevail  in  that  section  of  the  country 
which  holds  the  preponderance  of  representation  in 
the  General  Government,  the  Southern  States  will 
look  in  vain  to  the  Constitution  to  protect  their  do- 
mestic institutions.  Then  they  will  have  presented 
to  them  the  alternative,  the  dreadful  alternative,  of 
either  a  surrender  of  the  Institution  of  Slavery, 
or  a  dissolution  of  the  happy  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  States. 

The  view,  which  has  been  presented  of  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Abolitionism  is  extending  itself, 
and  of  the  imminent  danger  with  which  the  Institu- 
tion of  Slavery  is  thereby  threatened,  is  believed 
to  be  in  no  wise  exaggerated.  Any  one  who  will 
observe  events  of  daily  occurrence,  and  reflect  upon 
their  necessary  tendency,  must  assent  to  the  justice 
of  what  has  been  stated.  How,  then,  is  the  fatal 
apathy  which  seems,  at  this  critical  period,  to  have 
seized  upon  the  entire  South  to  be  accounted  fori 
How  happens  it,  that  while  assault  after  assault, 
the  most  cruel  and  unprovoked  is  directed  against 
her  domestic  institutions,  no  arm  is  raised  in  their 
defence — that,  while  the  fanatic  of  New-England, 
the  philanthropist  of  Europe  and  men  holding  high 
places  in  government,  whose  position  alone  lends 
authority  to  their  opinions,  are  daily  and  hourly 
pouring  upon  her  head  floods  of  the  bitterest  denun- 
ciation, and  doing  all  they  can  to  brand  her  as  in- 
haman  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world,  no 
voice  is  heard  vindicating  her  character — that,  with 


so  many  able  men  within  her  borders  whose  fame 
is  identifled  with  hers,  and  to  whose  eloquent  pens 
she  might  so  well  intrust  the  guardianship  of  her 
ancient  renown,  she  is  yet  mute  1  This  should  not 
be.  Her  inaction  lends  countenance  to  her  revi- 
lers.  If  she  is  attacked,  she  should  defend  herself. 
If  her  assailants  use  arguments,  she  should  refute 
them — if  calumnies,  she  should  expose  them — if 
denunciation,  she  show  how  unfounded  it  is.  Above 
all,  if  they  come  to  her  in  the  name  of  a  false  phi- 
lanthropy, let  her  remind  them  that  charity,  though 
it  need  not  end,  should  begin  at  home,  and  that 
while  they  are  sweeping  the  distant  horizon  for 
objects  of  compassion,  wretchedness  and  destitu- 
tion in  their  worst  forms  abound  at  their  own  doors. 
Silence — inaction — at  this  crisis,  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  South — if  she  would  preserve  her  institu- 
tions and,  at  the  same  time,  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.* 

1  have  now,  Mr.  Editor,  accomplished  the  object 
which  I  had  in  view  when  I  took  my  pen  in  hand — 
which  was  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested to  the  danger  which  seemed  to  mc  to 
threaten,  at  no  great  distance,  the  Institution  of 
Slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  I,  therefore, 
might,  and  probably  should  stop  at  this  point ;  but, 
assuming  that  it  is  your  intention  to  devote  the 
Messenger,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  South,  and  to 
the  vindication  of  her  iastilutions  and  believing  that 
it  is  your  wish  that  it  should  reflect  her  peculiar 
opinions  and  feelings  upon  the  vital  question  under 
discussion,  I  have  been  induced  to  trouble  you 
with  one  or  two  views  which  I  have  long  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject  which  heads  this  article, 
hoping  that  you  will  at  once  discard  them,  should 
you  deem  their  insertion  in  your  valuable  paper, 
for  any  reason  impolitic. 

The  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  submit  upon 
the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States 
naturally  distribute  themselves  under  three  heads. 
First. — ^The  grounds  upon  which  the  Southern 
master  rests  his  Right  to  hold  his  slave  in  bondage. 
Secondly. — The  Difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern 
States.     Thirdly. — The  Effects  growing  out   of 

*  The  South  hus  not  been  so  silrnf^  and  inactive  as  our 
correspondent  alleges.  Professor  Dew,  Jadge  Beverly 
Tucker,  Judge  Harper,  Doctor  W.  G.  Simms,  Doctor  Ark- 
right  and  many  others,  besides  the  Editors  of  Southern 
newspapers,  have  triumphantly  vindicated  the  Institution 
of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States ;  assuming  and  main- 
tainip-'^  much  higher  ground  than  our  correspondent  has. 
The  South  should  occupy  the  wery  highest  ground  on  so 
important  a  subject,  yielding  nothing  to  her  opponents  and 
revilers ;  but  we  are  willing  to  present  the  ariguroenta  in 
our  favor  in  any  proper  form,  for  aome  will  be  convinced  by 
one  mode  of  reasoning,  who  would  not  by  another.  If  W. 
would  refer  to  some  back  numbers  of  the  Southern  Review, 
or  of  the  Messenger,  he  would  learn  how  ably  and  success- 
fully the  Institution  of  Slavery  among  u»has  been  sustained. 
His  remarks,  however,  seem  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
the  present  state  of  thin^. — £d»  31cm. 
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the  relation  of  master  and  slave  as  exhibited  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  two  races  in  the  South. 

First. — As  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Sooth- 
ern  master  rests  his  Right  to  hold  his  slave  in 
bondage.  This  is  an  important  question,  and  it 
meets  us  in  the  threshold.  What,  then,  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  such  a  Right  is  asserted — 
a  right  which  involves  a  forfeiture  of  the  liberty 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  which 
is  admitted  to  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
natural  law  ?  I  answer,  unhesitatingly,  Necessity, 
The  stern  necessity  of  the  case  constitutes  the 
title  which  the  Southern  master  holds  in  his  slave 
as  against  the  slave  himself^-ovenuMng  his  natural 
right  to  liberty.  It  is  that  necessity  which  justi- 
fies and  which  alone  can  justify  imprisonment — 
which  vindicates  the  law  when  it  offers  up  the  life 
of  its  victim  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  security, 
or  the  victor  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  putting  to 
death  the  captive  who  has  yielded  to  his  prowess. 

In  two  of  the  cases  which  have  been  cited  as  il- 
lustrations, it  is  true  that  some  crime  must  be  com- 
mitted by  him  whose  life  or  liberty  is  forfeited  and 
it  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  that  circumstance 
distinguishes  the  case  of  the  criminal  from  that  of 
the  slave.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  object  of  punishment  is  not  to 
avenge  but  to  prevent  crime — that,  therefore,  crime, 
as  it  involves  a  breach  of  the  moral  law  merely,  is 
not  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  forfeiture 
to  the  state  of  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  citizen,  but 
that  it  is  instrumental  in  producing  that  result  so 
far  only  as,  by  endangering  the  security  of  society, 
it  induces  a  necessity  for  its  suppression — which  is 
the  true  ground  of  the  forfeiture.  Necessity  is 
the  justification,  and  its  very  nature  excludes  all 
inquiry  into  its  origin.  When  it  exists,  whether 
criminally  or  innocently  induced,  it  constitutes  a 
justification  complete,  ample,  indisputable.  The 
fact  that  the  slave  is  himself  innocent,  and  that  the 
necessity  which  holds  him  in  bondage  is  the  fruit 
of  the  inhuman  policy  of  others,  may,  indeed,  elicit 
additional  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  but  it  cannot 
make  the  justification  on  the  part  of  his  master 
less  perfect.  It  is  known  to  all,  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  that  slaves  were  im- 
posed upon  the  Southern  States,  while  colonies, 
against  their  repeated  remonstrances,  by  the  cruel 
policy  of  the  mother  country.  It  is  also  known 
that  those,  who  were  most  instrumental  in  giving 
effect  to  that  policy,  were  the  ancestors  of  our 
Northern  brethren,  who  imported  large  numbers  of 
the  African  race  from  their  homes  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  sold  them  *'  as  slaves*^  in  the  Southern 
colonies — realizing  large  profits  by  the  traffic.  It  is 
farther  known,  that  after  the  Revolution  which 
separated  us  from  the  mother  country,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  General  Government  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
In  the  meantime  an  immenee  African  population 


had  collected  in  the  Southern  colonies  almost,  if 
not  quite,  equal  to  the  European  race  inhabiting  the 
same  country.  Between  these  two  races  there 
exist  organic  distinctions  destined  never  to  be  ef- 
faced, and  the  influence  of  which  has  been  con* 
firmed  by  education  and  habiL  From  the  earliest 
history  of  the  colonies,  the  relation  which  has  existed 
between  these  two  raees  has  been  that  of  master 
and  slave.  To  attempt,  at  this  day,  to  change  that 
relation  would  be  to  disorganize  and  revolutionize 
the  social  and  political  systems  of  the  entire  South, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war  which  could 
only  result  in  the  expulsion  or  extermination  of 
one  of  the  races.  In  the  necessity  growing  out  of 
this  state  of  things,  the  Southern  people  find,  as 
they  conscientiously  believe,  Vifull  justificaiion  for 
slavery  as  it  exists  among  them. 

Secondly. — As  to  the  Difficulties  which  present 
themselves  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Sou- 
thern States.  — The  first  -difficulty  which  I  will 
mention,  because  it  is  paramount  with  me,  is  the 
utter  absence  of  all  power  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  effect  the  purpose.  ]f  the  Abolitionists 
propose  to  accomplish  their  ends  constitutionally, 
there  is  here  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier. 
But  I  fear  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  sur- 
mounting this  impediment.  1-  have  alreadj  said — 
that  should  the  evil  day  ever  arrive  when  the  Abo- 
litionists shall  wield  the  power  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment, the  Southern  States  will  look  in  Tain  to 
the  Constitution  to  protect  their  domestic  institu- 
tions.* 

The  next  difficulty  which  I  will  mention  has,  in 
some  degree,  been  anticipated.  It  grows  out  of 
the  fact,  believed  to  be  indisputable,  that  the  only 
relation  which  can  peaceably  exist  between  two 
races,  nearly  equal  in  number,  separated  by  con- 
stitutional distinctions  which  are  indelliblCf  and  in- 
habiting the  same  country,  is  that  of  master  and 
slave.  Let  fanaticism  disguise  it  as  it  may — ^tbe 
true  issiie  is,  which  of  the  two  races  shall  be  mas- 
ters and  which  slaves.  To  suppose  that  they  can 
live  together  harmoniously,  upon  terms  of  social 
and  political  equality,  is  to  betray  a  blindness  to 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  prevnils  among  these 
men,  and  of  the  reverence  in  which  they  hold  the  Consti- 
tution, I  call  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  Nor- 
thern paper.    "  The  Abolitionists  held  a  meeting  last  week 
at  Buffalo,  at  which  James  G.  Birney«  of  Michigan,  was 
nominated  as  candidate  for  President,  and  Thomas  Uorria, 
of  Ohio,  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President.    A  reaolotton 
was  passed,  in  which  they  assert  that  they  do  not  ffel 
bound  to  respect  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Constitution,  whenever  applied  to  the  case  of  fqgitire 
slaves.    They  say  they  will  treat  il  *  «w  vtterhf  mH  mdtmd, 
and  coruequeatlif,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  CwMtitutitn  of  tkg 
United  States,^  whenever  called  upon,  or  sworn  to  support 
it."    The  paper  states,  that  "  All  the  most  distinguished 
Abolitionists  in  the  country  were  preaent."    We  hare  here 
a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect,  should  tlie  event  sup- 
posed, ever  come  to  pass.    Constitutional  barriers  will  be 
but  slight  impediments  in  the  path  of  the  Abolitionists. 
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the  past  and  a  gross  igaorance  of  the  human  heart. 
The  incapacity  of  a  people,  long  habituated  to  ser- 
vitude, for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty  is  pro- 
verbial.    The  close  of  the  last  century  furnished 
a  lesson  upon  this  subject,  which  should  be  long 
remembered.     We  then  saw  a  great  nation,  farther 
advanced,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  Europe  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  throwing  aside  all  the 
restraints  of  religion  and  law,  and  running  riot  to 
such  a  pitch  of  licentiousness  that  the  friends  of 
good  order  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  human  race 
were  glad  to  find  refuge  from  anarchy,  even  in  the 
blackness  of  despotism.     We  have  little  reason  to 
hope  that  the  experiment  of  emancipation  in  the 
Soathern  States  would  result  more  favorably.     In 
France,  the  conflict  was  between  classes — the  one 
assailing  and  the  other  defending  the  ancient  bar- 
riers of  exclusion  and  prerogative.     Here  the  con- 
flict would  be  between  races^ — the  one  but  poorly 
tolerating  equality  where  they  conscientiously  be- 
]ieve  there  should  be  subordination,  and  with  diffi- 
culty suppressing  instinctive  repugnances  which 
education  and  habit  have  confirmed — the  other,  in- 
censed by  the  memory  of  recent  wrongs  and  riot- 
ing in  the  recovery  of  i  heir  natural  birth-right — en- 
gaged in  a  war  of  extermination — a  war  which,  to 
say  the  least,  most  involve  the  annihilation,  subju- 
gation, or  expulsion  of  one  of  the  races.     Such  a 
result  would  be  inevitable.     No  power  upon  earth 
could  prevent  it.     The  causes  from  which  the  con- 
flict would  spring  are  laid  deep  in  our  natures. 
As  soon  might  I  believe  that  the  waters  of  Arethusa 
would  mingle  with  the  ocean,  as  that  the  European 
and  African  races — nearly  equal  in  numbers,  in- 
habiting the  same  country  and  enjoying  social  and 
political   equality,  would   harmoniously  blend  to- 
gether, and  peaceably  cooperate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government. 

I  pass  to  another  difficulty.  It  grows  out  of  the 
amount  of  capital  involved.  An  almost  insupera- 
ble barrier  would  here  seem  to  spring  up  in  the 
path  of  the  Abolitionist ;  but  great  as  it  is  I  do  not 
attach  to  it  that  overruling  importance  which  re- 
sults from  the  relation  existing  between  the  races. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  slave  properly 
in  the  Southern  States  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
certainly  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  This  capital  has  long  since  distributed 
itself  through  all  the  channels  of  Southern  indus- 
try. It  constitutes  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the 
agricultural  operations  of  one  entire  section  of  the 
Union.  It  enters  familiarly  into  all  the  multifa- 
rious interests  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  debtor 
and  creditor.  It  is  the  subject  of  mortgages,  of 
deeds  of  trust,  and  is  one  of  the  noaio  pillars  of 
credit.  Upon  it  old  age  and  infancy,  widowhood 
and  orphanage  rely  for  subsistence.  To  annihilate 
it,  without  compensation  and  without  indemnity, 
would  spread  ruin  through  all  the  varied  depart- 


lies,  and  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  future  production 
of  those  great  staples  which  constitute  almost  the 
only  exports  of  the  country.  To  suppose  that  such 
a  revolution  could  be  eflfecled  peaceably,  or  with- 
out the  production  of  vast  and  incalculable  misery, 
is  to  betray  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the 
nature  of  property,  and  of  the  important  part  it 
enacts  in  human  affairs. 

I  will  mention  but  one  more  difficulty  which  lies 
in  the  path  of  the  Abolitionist,  and  that  arises  out 
of  the  cruel  policy  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt. 
If  he  believes  that  denunciation  and  calumny,  and 
the  attempts  which  he  is  daily  making  to  excite  in 
one  portion  of  the  Union  antipathies  against  the 
other,  will  promote  his  ends — provided  he  proposes 
to  accomplish  them  peaceably  and  constitutionally, 
he  could  not  commit  a  greater  error.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  persecution  to  strengthen  the  cause 
against  which  it  is  directed.  Never  was  that  ten- 
dency more  forcibly  exhibited  jhan  in  the  present 
case.  For  the  agitators  of  the  North,  instead  of 
having  Southern  allies  as,  in  all  probability,  they 
would  have  had  under  the  auspices  of  a  wiser 
policy,  (for  false  philanthropy  has  no  local  habita- 
tion,) have,  by  the  fanatical  course  which  they 
have  pursued,  united  the  Southern  people  as  one 
man  in  a  determined  resistance  to  the  assaults 
which  have  been  made  upon  their  rights.  And  I 
do  not  think  that  I  speak  too  strongly  when  I  say, 
that  the  prevailing  sentiment  is — that,  if  indeed  the 
Institution  of  Slavery  is  destined  to  fall  before  the 
tide  of  blind  fanaticism  which  is  rolling  against  it, 
it  will  carry  with  it  the  pillars  of  the  Union. 

Having  now,  I  hope,  demonstrated,  First — That 
the  Southern  States  have  a  full  and  perfect  justifi- 
cation for  slavery  as  it  exists  among  them,  and 
Secondly — That  the  difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves to  its  abolition  are  almost  insurmountable,  I 
propose,  in  the  Third  place,  to  submit  some  few 
remarks  upon  the  Effects  of  Slavery  as  exhibited 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  two  races  inhabiting 
the  Southern  States. 

And  First — As  to  the  European  race.  What 
has  been  the  Effect  of  Slavery  as  exhibited  in  the 
European  race  inhabiting  the  Southern  States? 
Has  that  race  degenerated  morally,  intellectually, 
or  physically  1  No  one  will  assert  it.  That  "  com- 
parisons are  odious'*  has  grown  into  a  proverb ; 
but  they  may  be  yet  justified  when  used  for  the 
purposes  of  self-defence.  Besides,  character  is 
relative  and  must  be  measured  by  some  standard. 
Let  us,  then^  take  our  Northern  brethren.  I  se- 
lect them  because  they  furnish  a  high  standard. 
Their  many  excellencies  are  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, and,  if  we  can  stand  in  the  comparison 
with  them,  it  will  afford  pretty  strong  evidence 
that  we  are  not  irretrievably  lost.  In  what  one, 
then,  of  the  manly  virtues  is  the  South  inferior  to 
the  North  1  Is  it  in  courage  f  liCt  the  annals  of 


ments  of  society,  destroy  the  happiness  of  fami-  the  Revolution  answer  the  question.    Is  it  in  pa- 
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iriotism  ?  I  appeal  again  to  the  annals  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Is  it  in  wisdom  ?  I  hold  up  the  records  of 
the  country  and  ask — who  were  most  instrumental 
in  erecting  the  beautiful  fabric  of  government  under 
which  we  live,  and  in  vindicating  its  title  to  the 
lofty  stand  which  it  has  assumed  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ?  Is  it  in  chivalry  f  That  will 
scarcely  be  selected  as  the  point  of  comparison. 
In  what,  then,  is  the  European  race  inhabiting  the 
Southern  States  inferior  to  their  countrymen  in  the 
North?  In  the  arts  of  gaiuj  they  may,  ir'>  ed, 
concede  a  superiority ;  but  that,  as  they  believe,  is 
properly  attributable,  not  to  the  existence  of  sla- 
very among  them,  but  to  the  fiscal  action^  of  the 
General  Government.  In  nothing,  then,  fairly 
attributable  to  the  inirtitution  of  slavery,  are  they 
inferior.  In  some  things,  indeed,  were  it  becoming 
to  do  so,  they  might  assert  a  svperiority.  To  those 
lofty  virtues  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Plantaga- 
nets — the  old  Baronial  days  of  England' — when 
the  feudal  system  was  in  iX'i  full  vigor,  grew  out  of 
the  relation  of  Lord  and  Vassal^  between  which 
and  the  relation  existing  between  master  and  slave 
in  the  Southern  States  no  slight  resemblance  may 
be  traced — they  lay  an  especial  claim.  A  chival- 
rous daring — a  spirit  that  may  break  but  never 
bend — an  estimate  placed  upon  individual  honor 
which  counts  all  else  as  dust  in  the  balance — vir- 
tues, such  as  these,  are  the  peculiar  birthright  of 
the  Southern  people.  They  hold  them  as  a  direct 
inheritance  from  that  bold  race  of  cavaliers  who 
emigrated  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  settled  in 
the  Southern  colonies.  Nor  have  they  been  im- 
paired in  the  transmission.  But,  as  1  have  already 
said,  the  South  asserts  no  superiority,  she  only  re- 
fuses to  yield  it.  And  here  I  close  this  chapter  of 
comparisons,  into  which  I  have  been  betrayed  only 
for  the  purposes  of  vindication. 

Secondly. — As  to  the  African  race.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  slavery  as  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  African  race  inhabiting  the 
Southern  Stales.  The  views  which  I  ani  about  to 
submit  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  will,  I  fear, 
be  deemed  heretical  by  many ;  but  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe,  that  when  truth  shall  have  had 
time  to  vindicate  itself,  and  the  thick  mists  in  which 
fanaticism  has  enveloped  this  subject  shall  have 
dia|>ersed,  their  justice  will  be  universally  acknow> 
lodged.  I  will,  then,  lay  down  two  propositions, 
which,  if  they  have  any  truth  in  them,  constitute 
a  perfect  vindication  for  the  South,  and  should  for 
ever  silence  that  intrusive  humanity  and  trans- 
atlantic benevolence,  with  which  she  has  of  late 
been  so  much  persecuted.  The  first  of  those  pro- 
positions is — That  the  present  condition  of  the 
Afriban  race  in  the  Southern  States  is  superior  to 
that  which  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the  laboring 
classes  throughout  the  world.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misapprehension  upon  this  point,  it  may 
be  well  to  premise  what  will  not  be  disputed — that 


labor  is  the  coromoo  destiny  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  human  race — that  there  is  now,  and  has  been, 
waging  incessantly,  m  every  age  and  clime,  since 
the  infancy  of  society,  a  war  between  labor  and 
capital ;  and,  that  at  no  period  of  the  world,  has 
labor  received  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  its 
own  products.  It  would  be  easy,  were  it  deemed 
necessary,  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
war  between  labor  and  capital,  which  has  always 
resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  labor,  and  to  point 
oat  the  forms  which  this  servitude  has  assamed  at 
different  periods  of  the  world.  But  this  woold  be 
apart  from  my  purpose.  All  that  I  have  now  to 
deal  with  is  the  fact,  which  is  indisputable,  that 
capital  has,  in  all  ages,  held  labor  in  subjection, 
and  that  labor  has  never  received  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  its  own  products.  What  that  pro- 
portion 15,  and,  by  a  fixed  principle  of  our  nature, 
must  he^  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the 
present  inquiry.  This  is  the  question,  and  its  solu- 
tion is  not  difficult.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  legiti- 
mate deduction  from  the  tremendous  principle  so 
ably  developed  by  Malthas  in  his  "  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation." The  deduction  may  be  startling,  as  is  the 
principle  itself;  but  the  one  has  commanded  an  al- 
most universal  acknowledgment  of  its  troth,  and  the 
other  is  believed  to  be  indisputable.  In  that  essay 
the  great,  but  long  neglected  truth  flashes  forth 
with  a  fearful  vividness — that  along  the  whole  line 
of  human  progress,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  popu- 
lation of  every  nation  or  community  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  which  its  own 
territory  can  supply.  Nor  have  we  the  consola- 
tion, as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  misery  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  this  tendency  in  popula- 
tion to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence — Co 
suffocate  itself  by  its  own  too  great  fecundity,  is 
an  evil  of  some  remote  indefinite  period,  io  all  pro- 
bability never  to  be  experienced  ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  author's  specolacions, 
that  time  has  long  since  arrived.  The  pressure  is 
now  felt — has  been  felt  from  the  earliest  period  to 
which  the  records  or  traditions  of  tlie  human  race 
extend,  and  will  continue  to  be  felt  ontii  some 
organic  change  is  effected  in  the  constitution  of 
our  nature.  But  let  the  author  speak  for  him- 
self. 

**  If  the  proportion  between  the  natural  increase 
of  population  and  food,  which  was  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  essay,  and  which  has  received 
considerable  confirmation  from  the  poverty  that  has 
been  found  to  prevail  in  OTcry  stage  and  depart- 
ment of  human  society,  be  in  any  degree  near  the 
truth,  it  will  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  period 
when  the  number  of  men  surpass  their  means  of 
subsistence  has  long  since  arrived,  and  that  this  ne- 
cessary oscillation,  this  constantly  subsisting  cause 
of  periodical  misery,  has  existed  ever  since  we 
have  had  any  histories  of  mankind — does  exist  at 
present  and  will  forever  continue  to  exist,  onlees 
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some  decided  change  take  place  in  the  physical 
constitQtion  of  our  nature.*' 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  principle,  fixed 
in  the  "  constitution  of  our  nature/'  which  has  been 
operating  frond  the  beginning,  which  is  now  opera- 
ting, and  which  is,  in  all  probability,  destined  to 
operate  through  all  time,  by  which  population  is 
always  held  at  the  utmost  point  of  repletion  at 
which  it  can  sustain  itself,  and  that  it  would  long 
since,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  its  progression, 
have  pressed  by  this  point,  were  it  not  checked  by 
an  absence  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  We  have, 
then,  arrived  at  this  important  truth — that  the  want 
of  subsistence  is  all  which  prevents  population  from 
mshing  on  at  a  ratio  of  increase  which  must  soon 
stifle  the  world  with  the  excess  of  its  own  prolific 
progeny.  With  this  datum  we  can  have  little  diflS- 
colty  in  solving  the  problem  which  we  have  in  hand, 
viz :  What  proportion  of  its  own  products  is  al- 
lotted to  labor.  For  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  premises ;  if  population — that  is  labor — is, 
by  a  fixed  principle,  always  held  at  the  utmost 
point  of  repletion  at  which  it  can  sustain  itself,  with 
a  tendency  still  to  press  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio 
of  increase,  which  tendency  is  only  checked  by  a 
want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  if  you  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  you 
remove  the  only  obstacle  to  its  almost  infinite  p re- 
daction 1  Here,  then,  we  have  the  solution.  It  is 
founded  in  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Sub- 
sistence* is  all  that  labor  receives  out  of  its  own 
products,  becanse,  with  subsistence,  any  amount  of 
labor  may  be  commanded.  To  show  that  I  am 
sustained  in  the  result  to  which  I  have  arrived  by 
the  highest  authority,  I  will  here  insert  an  extract 
from  "  Say's  Political  Economy." 

'•  Simple,  or  rough  labor  may  be  executed  by 
any  man  possessed  of  life  and  health ;  wherefore, 
bare  existence  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  insure  a 
supply  of  that  class  of  industry.  Consequently, 
its  wages  never  rise  in  any  country  much  above 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  subsistence :  and 
the  quantum  of  supply  always  remains  on  a  level 
with  the  demand ;  nay,  oflen  goes  beyond  it ;  for 
the  difficulty  lies  not  in  acquiring  existence,  but  in 
supporting  it.  Whenever  the  mere  circumstance 
of  existence  is  sufl!icient  for  the  execution  of  any 
kind  of  work,  and  that  work  aflfords  the  means  of 
snpporting  existence,  the  vacuum  is  speedily  filled 

up/'— -p.  287. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  author  qualifies  this 
proposition  to  some  extent  by  slating  in  effect — that, 
inasmuch  as  labor  mu.<it  soon  become  extinct  with- 
out the  taeans  of  perpetuating  itself,  it  necessarily 
derives  from  its  products  a  portion  sufficient,  not 
merely  for  its  present  maintenance,  but  likewise 
for  the  recruiting  of  hs  numerical  strength.  Al- 
lowing this  qualification,  it  thus  appears  that  a  bare 

*  Under  which  term  I  include  present  subsistence,  to- 
gether with  the  means  of  perpetuating  itself. 


subsistencCf  with  the  addition  of  just  enough  to 
enable  it  to  perpetuate  itself,  is  all  that  simple  labor 
receives,  or  is  ever  destined  to  receive  through  any 
prolonged  period  of  time.  This  presents,  indeed, 
a  melancholy  picture  of  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
race.  But  it  is  not  less  true  than  melancholy. 
What  an  awful  and,  at  the  same  time,  literal  ful- 
filment does  it  furnish  of  the  corse  inflicted  upon 
man  at  the  fall — '*  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake, 
in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life — in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shah  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  onto  the  ground !" 

With  this  view  of  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  laboring  classes  throughout 
the  world  before  them,  I  appeal  to  that  portion  of 
our  Northern  brethren  who  have  engaged  in  a 
crusade  against  the  institutions  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  South,  and  beseech  them  to  pause  in  their 
wild  career.  I  call  upon  them,  in  all  candor,  to 
say  whether  that  philanthropy  is  not  false  and  that 
fanaticism  blind  which  would  disturb  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  in  the  Southern  States — a  re- 
lation  which  insures  a  certain  subsistence  to  nearly 
three  millions  of  laboring  men.  In  being  furnished 
with  subsistence,*  together  with  the  means  of  per- 
petuating his  race,  the  slave,  as  we  have  seen, 
stands  up<)n  a  common  platform  with  the  working- 
man  every  where.  In  having  that  subsistence 
secured  to  him — in  being  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  want — in  having  the  assurance  that  in  old  age 
and  infancy,  in  sickness  arid  in  accident,  the  sub* 
stantial  comforts  of  life  will  be  supplied  him,  he  is 
advanced  a  step  farther  in  the  amelioration  of  his 
condition.  How  incomparably  superior  is  it  to 
that  of  the  peasant  of  Ireland — the  pauper  of  En- 
gland, the  serf  of  Russia,  or  the  lazarone  of  Italy. 
But  I  here  forbear,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  follow 
up  the  views  which  have  been  presented — some- 
what speculative  in  their  character,  by  an  appeal 
to  facts,  from  which  it  will  appear,  if  I  be  not 
greatly  deceived, 

Secondly ; — That  the  condition  of  the  African 
race  in  the  Southern  States  will  compare  advanta- 
geously with  that  of  the  working  classes  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  been  submitted,  we 
were  lead,  by  a  course  of  speculative  reasoning, 
to  the  conclusion  that  labor  in  no  country  can  com- 
mand, for  a  prolonged  period,  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence,  together  with  the  means  of  perpetua- 
ting itself.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  and  revert- 
ing to  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  slave  in  the 
Southern  States  was  furnished  both  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  of  propagating  his  race,  .the 
farther  conclusion  was  irresistible,  that  his  condi- 
tion is  at  least  equal  to  that  which  is  the  common 
destiny  of  labor  throughout  the  world.  Let  us 
see  how  this  conclusion  is  sustained  by  facts.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  I  beg  leave  to  state  it  as  my  firm 
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conviction,  deliberately  entertained  after  having 
bestowed  some  attention  upon  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  other  countries,  that  nowhere  is 
the  distribution  of  wealth  more  favorable  to  the 
laborer  than  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union — 
nowherB  is  a  larger  share  of  his  own  products  al- 
lotted to  him,  or  less  exacted  from  him.  To  take 
each  country  separately,  and  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  condition  of  its  laboring  classes  and 
that  of  the  slave,  would  be  a  task  for  which  the 
writer  has  neither  time,  material,  nor  ability.  His 
purpose  is  to  take  one  country  only  and  institute 
the  comparison  as  to  that.  England  is  selected 
for  many  obvious  reasons.  Her  Parliamentary 
Reports  furnish  us  with  information  on  the  subject 
which  we  do  not  possess  in  reference  to  other  coun- 
tries— the  laborer  of  England  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fair  representative  of  his  class  throughout  Europe ; 
her  peasantry,  as  she  boasts,  are  the  happiest  in 
the  world,  and  from  her  philanthropists  come  to  us 
the  most  frequent  and  urgent  appeals  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  Let  us,  then,  see  how  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  in  the  Southern  States  com- 
pares with  that  of  the  peasantry  of  England — '^  the 
happiest  peasantry  in  the  worlds  What  follows 
rests  principally  on  English  authority.  The  West- 
minster Review  for  January  1843,  says — 

'*  There  is  not  a  step,  but  simply  a  hand^s  breadth 
between  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  laborers 
and  pauperism  !  For  though  the  labor  of  our  parish 
yards  and  Unions  is  more  dependent  and  less  re- 
munerated than  that  of  the  free  labor  of  those  who 
keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  parish,  yet  such 
is  the  actual  condition  of  the  farming  men  of  this 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  Ireland,  that  if  only 
sickness  during  a  few  weeks  assail  them,  or  they 
lose  employment  during  the  same  space  of  time, 
they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  but  the  large 
district  receptacles  for  the  sick,  the  famishing  and 
the  infirm.  •  •  •  • 

'*  Misery  every  where  exists — vast  and  incalcu- 
lable misery  !  but  it  is  more  obvious,  condensed, 
palpitating,  and  fuller  of  interest  to  a  mere  casual 
observer,  in  the  great  towns  and  cities,  than  in  the 
fields,  moors,  fens  and  mountains  of  our  land. 
Misery  in  the  country  is  less  obvious  to  the  passer- 
by, (o  the  votary  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and 
even  to  the  man  of  leisure  and  reflection  :  but  it 
is  not  less  real.  The  cottagers  of  England,  once 
so  cheerful  and  gay,  are  melancholy  and  mournful. 
The  voice  of  singing  is  never  heard  within  their 
walls.  Their  inmates  yegetate  on  potatoes  and 
hard  dumplings,  and  keep  themselves  warm  with 
hot  water  poured  over  one  small  teaspoonful  of  tea 
that  barely  colors  the  water,  and  which  is  admin- 
istered to  the  fretful  children  by  their  anxious  and 
impoverished  parents.** 

Mr.  Lester,  in  his  late  book  on  the  Condition  and 
Fate  of  England,  has  the  following  paragraphs — 

"  In  giving  an  account  of  the  investigation  into 


the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Devonshire,  the 
garden  of  England,  the  editor  of  the  anti-corn  cir- 
cular says :  '  We  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  Deyonshire  pea- 
santry given  in  this  number.  It  appears  that  the 
average  wages  paid  to  the  laborers,  who  till  the 
soil  of  that  garden  of  England,  are  under  eight 
shillings  a  week !  Tens  of  thousands  of  heads  of 
families  are  there  toiling  for  a  shilling  or  fourteen 
pence  a  day  each,  which,  supposing  them  to  have 
a  wife  and  three  children,  will  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  pence  a  head ;  less  by  sixpence  than  is 
allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  a  pauper  in  the  Man- 
chester work-house ;  nay,  less  than  is  paid  for  the 
food  and  clothing  of  the  criminals  confined  in  our 
New  Bailey  prison!  Such  are  the  peasantry  of 
beautiful  Devonshire.  Truly  may  it  be  said,  God 
created  a  paradise  and  man  has  surrounded  it  with 
an  atmosphere  of  misery,  and  peopled  it  with  the 
wretched  victims  of  a  selfish  legislation.'  *' 

How  completely  do  the  facts  here  developed  con- 
firm the  speculative  views  which  have  been  present- 
ed: It  appears,  then,  that  the  peasantry  of  *' beau- 
tiful Devonshire,"  "the  garden  of  England/'  de- 
rive from  their  labor  hnta.  bare  subsistence,  together 
with  the  means  of  rearing  a  family,  that  is.  Just 
enough  to  enable  them  to  live  themselves  and  to 
perpetuate  their  race !  So  that,  were  their  condi- 
tion one  jot  or  tittle  worse  and  that  conditioi. 
universal  and  of  sufilcient  duration,  the  haman 
race  must  gradually  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
replenishing  the  vacuum  virhich  death  is  daily  and 
hourly  making  in  its  ranks.     But  again : 

**The  editor  of  the  Somerset  county  Gazette 
expressed  great  surprise  that  such  a  state  of  things 
prevailed  in  Devonshire,  and  congratulated  the 
peasantry  of  Somerset  on  their  independence.  A 
committee,  however,  was  appointed  to  make  a  simi- 
lar inquiry  into  their  condition.  In  reference  to  it 
the  editor  says :  At  the  Board  of  Guardians  on 
Wednesday,  however,  we  received  painful  evidence 
that  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Somerset  are,  if 
it  be  possible,  worse  off  than  those  of  Devonshire, 
One  case  will  be  sufficient. 

"  '  A  woman  applied  for  relief  on  account  of  the 
ill  health  of  herself  and  children,  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  medical  officer  stated  her  to  be  suffering 
from  want  of  sufficient  naurishmeTU,  She  bore 
two  children  in  her  arms,  one  of  them  having  in- 
fiamed  eyes.  The  case  was  strictly  examined,  and 
with  a  view  to  information  on  the  real  state  of  ooi 
boasted  peasantry — the  happy  children  of  our  soil— 
the  pride  of  our  land, — as  they  are  called  by  poets 
and  landlords,  we  put  several  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  filled  us  with  surprise.  The  following  is 
the  substance  of  her  statement :  Her  husband  is  a 
farm  laborer,  working  for  a  farmer  in  the  iroooe- 
diate  neighborhood  of  Taunton.  His  wages  are 
seven  shillings  a  week  only,  with  an  allowance  of 
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cider  for  himself.  We  ascertained  that  these  were 
the  wages  generally  given  by  the  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  family  consists  of  the  pea- 
sant, his  wife  and  five  children  under  ten  years  old. 
The  fanner  sells  them  wheat,  not  the  best,  bat  still, 
she  said,  very  good,  at  eight  shillings  a  bushel. 
She  bought  half  a  bushel  a  week,  which  consumed 
four  out  of  the  seven  shillings.  She  paid  eighteen 
pence  a  week  for  house  rent ;  it  post  her  siipence 
a  week  for  grinding,  baking  and  barm,  to  make  the 
wheat  into  bread ;  and  another  sixpence  was  con- 
sumed in  firing,  and  only  a  solitary  sixpence  was 
left  to  provide  the  family  with  the  lu3ury  of  pota- 
toesj  clothes  and  other  necessaries,  for  comforts" 
they  had  none.  And  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
English  laborer.' 

'*  These  and  similar  accourfts  of  the  peasantry 
of  England  were  published  more  than  two  years 
ago.  Since  tli^n,  the  state  of  things  has  been 
growing  worse  and  worse  every  day.  The  price 
of  food  has  greatly  increased.  Commercial  em- 
barrassment has  carried  a  distress  hitherto  unknown, 
through  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  most 
undoubted  authorities,  Quarterly  Reviews,  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  London  and  Provincial  Jour- 
nals, have  all  confirmed  the  sad  truth,  that  although 
the  peasantry  have  been  surrounded  with  overflow- 
ing granaries,  yet  *  those  who  till  the  earth  and 
make  it  lovely  and  fruitful  by  their  labors,  are  only 
allowed  the  slaveys  share  of  the  many  blessings 
they  produce.* 

"  I  might  crowd  facts  together,  and  accumulate 
evidence,  but  the  case  would  be  no  more  strongly 
made  out.  Our  Republican  travellers  have  said 
little  about  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Great  Bri- 
tain of  any  class ;  much  less  have  they  thought  of 
looking  for  distress  in  the  English  cottage.  Little 
has  been  known,  even  in  England,  among  the 
higher  classes  of  the  agricultural  distress  until  re- 
cently, and  they  have  cared  still  less  than  they 
knew.  All  hear  the  groans  of  the  factory  ope- 
ratives who  are  congregated  in  dense  masses  in 
the  large  manufacturing  towns.  But  from  the 
scattered  and  isolated  position  of  the  country  la- 
borers, their  sufferings  are  less  likely  to  be  in- 
quired into.  Poets,  who  vegetate  in  Grub  street 
attics,  may  sing  of  *  vine-clad  cottages,^  and  Re- 
publican tourists,  who  struggle  to  gain  admittance 
to  aristocratic  circles  abroad,  (and  this  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter  for  any  foreigner,)  and  who  are  there 
flattered,  not  only  out  of  their  Republicanism,  but 
their  humanity,  may  say  a  thousand  sof^  things  to 
lords  and  ladies,  and  England  being  a  paradise ;  it 
will  nevertheless  remain  true,  that  *  there  is  not  a 
step,  but  simply  a  hand's  breadth  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  agricultural  laborer  and  pau- 
perism.' ** 

And  this  is  the  condition  of  the  "  happiest  pea- 


voice  comes  to  us  interceding  f^r  the  slave.  Strange 
infatuation  that  men  should  cross  the  ocean  for  ob- 
jects of  sympathy  when  wretchedness  and  sufier- 
ing,  in  their  worst  forms.  He  at  their  own  doors, 
and  theories  of  starving  millions  are  ringing  through 
their  halls.  Let  our  reply  to  England  and  to  those 
other  nations,  which,  in  the  name  of  a  false  phi- 
lanthropy, would  tear  down  our  most  valued  domes- 
tic institutions,  be,  in  the  language  with  which  the 
Founder  of  our  faith  rebuked  this  blind  spirit  of 
intrusion,  "  Hypocrite,  first  cast  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye,  and  then  shah  thou  see  clearly  to 
cast  out  the  mote  from  thy  brother's  eye." 

The  quotations  which  I  have  made  have  been 
confined  exclusively  to  Agricultural  laborers  for 
two  reasons — ^first,  because  most  of  the  Southern 
slaves  are  agricultural  laborers,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  compare  their  con- 
dition with  that  of  laborers  of  the  same  class  in 
other  countries,  and  secondly,  because  there  seems 
to  prevail  here  a  very  mistaken  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  happy  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  En- 
gland. Were  it  deemed  necessary,  I  might  go  to 
the  collieries  and  there,  from  their  dark  depths,  fill 
up  the  picture  with  scenes  of  such  inefiable  horror, 
that  the  heart  sickens  at  the  recital.  I  might  go 
to  the  factories,  with  their  hecatombs  of  youthful 
victims,  sacrificed,  without  remorse  or  sympathy, 
upon  the  altar  of  a  cruel  and  inhuman  policy.  But 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  I  pass  by  these  two  great 
marts  of  human  misery  with  but  one  citation  from 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  Dec.  1840 :  "  It  is  a 
monstrous  thing  to  behold  the  condition,  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  our  operative 
classes,  more  especially  that  which  is  found  in  the 
crowded  lanes  and  courts  of  the  larger  towns — the 
charnel  houses  of  our  race.  Emerging  from  their 
lairs  of  filth  and  disorder,  the  young  workers,  'ri- 
sing early  and  late  taking  rest,'  go  forth  that  they 
may  toil  through  ^/een,  sixteen,  nay,  seventeen  re- 
lentless hours,  in  sinks  and  abysses;  oAentimes 
I  even  more  offensive  and  pernicious  than  the  holes 
they  have  quitted ;  enfeebled  in  health  and  exas- 
perated in  spirit,  having  neither  that  repose  which 
is  restorative  to  the  body,  nor  that  prepious  medi- 
cine which  can  alone  tranquillize  the  soul,  they  are 
forced  to  live  and  die  as  though  it  were  the  inte- 
rest of  the  state  to  make  them  pigmies  in  strength 
and  heathens  in  religion." 

We  have  here  a  faithful  view  of  the  true  founda- 
tion upon  which  is  reared  the  colossal  grandeur  of 
the  English  nation.  Crime, poverty  and  ignorance 
are  the  pillars  which  support  the  most  stupendous 
monopoly  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  En- 
gland has  boasted,  and  still  boasts,  that  her  ''  mer- 
chants are  princes."  Let  her  not  forget  that  her 
laborers  are  paupers.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
most  gorgeous  throne  in  Christendom  live  a  star- 


santry  in  the  world."    And  it  is  from  the  midst  of  ving  population. 

this  mass  of  human  misery  and  destitution  that  a      Why,  then,  should  the  slave  repine  at  his  condi- 
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tion,  or  be  the  peculiar  object  of  sympathy  I  He 
ifi  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well- housed,  and  enjoys 
the  substantial  comforts  of  life.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  he  is  doomed  to  labor  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  realize  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  products  of 
his  labor.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  in- 
heritance of  the  working-man  every  where.  One 
portion  of  the  community  always  has,  and  always 
will  live  upon  the  labor  of  the  other  portion.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  African  slave  and  the 
European  operative  stand  upon  a  common  platform. 
Slavery — that  slavery  in  which  capital  has  held 
labor  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  is  the  if  re- 
trievable destiny  of  both.  The  only  question  with 
the  operative  is — what  form  his  slavery  shall  as- 
sume t  Shall  he  be  the  slave  of  a  masler,  whose 
interest  will  nurture  him  in  infancy,  and  whose  hu- 
manity will  provide  for  him  in  old  age ;  or  shall  he 
be  the  slave  of  the  community^  which,  after  having 
by  its  cruel  exactions  made  him  a  *'  pigmy  in  strength 
and  a  heathen  in  religion,*'  bequeaths  to  him,  in 
the  decline  of  his  days,  as  a  remuneration  for  a 
life  of  arduous  and  unremitted  toil  spent  in  its  ser- 
vice, the  happy  alternative  of  starvation,  or  the 
parish  1  One  of  these  two  forms  of  servitude  is  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  throughout  the  world. 
Which  entails  the  least  suffering  upon  its  victim  ? 
This,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  is  the  true  question ! 
Let  the  actual  present  condition  of  the  African 
race  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  and  that 
of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  operatives  of 
England  answer  it.  W. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  6th.  1843. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  BARDS. 

BY  P.  P.  coos  I. 

1  ]ove  the  verse  of  England, 

Her  consecrated  lays, 
Which  tell  the  faithful  story 

Of  life,  in  ancient  days. 

The  past  is  barred  by  shadows, 
But  the  minstrels  march  liefore. 

And  guiile  us,  with  their  music. 
To  the  breathing  life  of  yore. 

They  raise  Dp  clearest  visions 

To  greet  us,  every  where. 
And  they  bring  the  brave  old  voices 

To  stir  the  sunny  air. 

We  see  the  ships  of  conquest 

White  on  the  narrow  sea  ; 
We  look  from  Battle  Abbey, 

On  the  hosts  of  Normandy. 

We  hear  the  horns  of  Rufut 

Out  on  the  dewy  mead  ; 
We  see  Wat  TyreU*s  arrow. 

And  the  dead  king*s  flying  steed. 


We  go  with  gallant  Henry, 
Stealing  to  Woodstock  Bower, 

To  meet  his  gentle  mistress, 
In  the  gentle  twilight  hour. 

We  see  Blondel  and  Richard, 
We  hear  the  songs  tlaey  sing ; 

We  mark  the  Dames  adjudging 
Betwixt  the  bard  and  king. 

We  see  the  iron  Barons 
Doing  that  famous  deed — 

Wringing  the  great  old  charter, 
From  John,  at  Kunnymede. 

We  ride  with  Eastcheap  Harry 
On  his  first  bloody  plain  *, 

We  hear  the  fat  knight's  moral 
On  Percy  Hotspur  slain. 

We  mark  the  waving  banners 
Of  the  Red  Rose  and  the  White, 

And  the  crookback,  on  his  charger. 
In  the  haze  of  Bamet  fight. 

We  see  the  eighth  King  Henry 

To  royal  Windsor  ride. 
And  the  fair  necked  Boleyn  reigning 

A  palfrey  at  hia  side. 

Wo  joia  Queen  Bess,  the  Virgin, 

And  pranciogly  go  forth, 
To  hold  that  stately  revel 
In  stately  Kenilworth. 

We  join  the  ruder  revels. 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Where  outlaw  songs  are  chaunled, 
And  cans  diuk  merrily. 

We  join  the  curUl  friar. 

And  doughty  Robinhood, 
And  Allan,  and  the  miller, 

At  feast  in  green  Sherwood. 

We  greet  maid  Marian  bringing 

The  collops  of  the  deer. 
And  pitrhers  of  metheglin 

To  crown  the  woodland  cheer. 

We  lie  down  with  the  robbers 

At  coming  of  the  dark  ; 
We  rise  with  their  uprising 

At  singing  of  the  lark. 

We  rise  to  hear  the  ringing 

Of  the  abbey  bells  at  prime — 

The  bells  of  the  sUtely  abbeys 

Of  the  proud  old  priestly  time. 
»  «  •  • 

And  owe  we  not  these  visions 
Fresh  to  the  natural  eye-*- 

This  presence  in  old  story. 
To  the  saeied  ait  and  high  ? — 

To  the  high  art  of  the  Poet, 

The  maker  of  the  lays  ? 
Doth  not  his  mighty  music 

Charm  back  the  ancient  days  ? 

Forever  more  be  honor 
To  the  voices  sweet  and  liold. 

That  thus  can  cham  the  shadows 
From  the  breathing  Uis  of  old ! 
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AN  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  of 
Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Anniversary  of 
American  Independence. 

WKITTEN   BY   MRS.   CASOLIITB  LEE   HBNTZ. 

As  a  general  role  the  Messenger  does  not  admit  public 
addresses;  but  as  not  many  of  ihem  are  in  the  poelinal 
style,  and  the  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  and  pos- 
sesses much  poetical  merit,  an  exception  is  made  in  its 
favor.  The  subject  of  temperance,  too,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  that  now  engages  the  attention  of 
large  portions  of  the  people  of  this  Country,  of  England 
and  Ireland ;  and  perhaps  we  owe  the  cause  an  offset  to  the 
"Familiar  Letters  to  my  readers,"  in  which  the  writer 
ratber  threw  cold  VDoter  upon  the  efforts  of  the  tetotallers. 

[Ed.  Mess. 
Is  there  a  freeiiorn  heart,  that  iloes  not  bum 
With  patriot  fires,  to  meet  this  day's  return  ? 
That  docs  not  feel  each  bounding  life-pulse  thrill, 
As  the  loud  paeans  roll  from  hill  to  hill — 
And  echoing  as  they  thunder  on  the  gale, 
In  jubilation  sweep  from  vale  to  vale  ? 
No!— in  this  living  mass,  there  is  not  one, 
Who  does  not  glory  as  Columbia's  son, 
More  proud  such  lofty  ancestry  to  own, 
Than  claim  the  lineal  grandeur  of  a  throne — 
For  every  name  recorded  on  the  scroll 
or  Kventy-six,  is  blazoned  on  the  soul. 
In  characters  of  strength,  and  depth,  and  light, 
Resplendent  stars  of  a  despotic  nighL 
Yes  1  on  Ibis  great  commemorative  day. 
Memento  of  a  race  now  passed  away. 
Gathering  around  otir  country's  altar,  ii«, 
The  children  of  the  dauntless  and  the  free, 
Would  consecrate  the  memory  of  our  sires, 
W'here  once  they  knell,  round  Freedom's  vestal  fires— 
Oh !  men  of  eagle  souls  and  lion  will — 
Are  ye  not  present,  warm  and  conscious  still  T 
Has  not  a  mighty,  an  o*er  nia.stering  power 
Waked  your  death-alumbers,  this  inspiring  hour? 
How  can  ye  sleep,  when  myriad  banneis  wave, 
Like  star-gemmed  rainbows  o'er  each  ancient  grave  ? 
W'hen  the  four  winds  your  names  in  triumph  bear, 
And  freedom  calls  you,  from  your  lonely  lair? 
Hark  !  to  a  voice,  like  gales  through  forest  gloom, 
Deep,  sweet  and  solemn,  from  our  father's  tomb. 

We  are  coming,  we  are  coming. 

Not  in  winding  sheet,  or  shroud — 
Nor  with  burnished  arms,  illuming. 

Lightning-like,  the  battle  cloud. 

As  the  wind,  with  viewless  motion, 

In  the  spirit's  power  we  come — 
Sweeping  back,  o'er  Time's  dark  ocean. 

Mystic  travellers,  we  roam. 

We  have  heard  the  cannon's  thunder. 

As  o'er  every  hill  it  burst — 
Peal  on  peal,  it  rent  asunder 

Chains  that  locked  our  slumbering  dust ; 

We  have  seen  our  flag  nnfolding. 

To  the  frceborn  breath  of  heaven — 
While  the  glorious  sight  beholding, 

Lo !  Death's  marble  gates  were  riven. 

By  the  bosom's  deep  pulsation, 

By  the  hushed  and  trembling  breath, 

Mingling  with  a  living  nation, 
Glide  the  shadowy  sons  of  death. 


We  are  gliding,  we  are  gliding. 

In  your  midst  an  unseen  band — 
Feet, — once  waves  of  war  dividing, 

Ilahds, — that  grasped  the  battle  brand. 

We  have  tossed  on  couches  gory, 
That  yota  brows  in  peace  might  sleep — 

We  have  toiled  in  fields  of  glory, — 
You  the  golden  harvest  reap. 

We  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden. 

Of  a  day  of  wrongs  and  fears ; — 
Be  it  yourst  to  watch  the  guerdon 

We  have  won  through  blood  and  tears. 

*Ti8  yon  banner,  proudly  flo.tting. 

Freedom's  oriflamme  of  stars— 
For  those  stripes  our  veins  were  spouting, 

Every  beam  was  bought  with  scars. 

Should  that  banner  meet  [lollution, 

From  a  tyrant's  crushing  tread, 
Crimson  deep  be  the  ablution, 

O'er  its  sullied  honors  shed. 

If  disunion's  fingers  rending 

Tear  the  mingling  lines  apart — 
Let  the  folds,  with  grave-like  winding, 

Shroud  a  nation's  broken  heart. 

As  rolls  the  war-drum  o'er  a  chieftain's  bed — 
So  dies  away  the  anthem  of  the  dead. 

Years  following  years  are  past,  since  first  this  day 
Was  hallowed  thus,  and  years  will  pass  away, 
O'er  countless  years,  and  still  this  annual  rite 
Shall  be  the  time-mark  of  their  pauseless  flight— 
A  pillar,  lowering  through  the  mist,  to  tell 
To  unborn  ages,  what  the  past  befell. 

Ye've  read  in  holy  page,  the  wondrous  theme 
Of  Israel's  pilgrimage, — how  Jordan's  stream 
Rolled  refluent,  and  disclosed  its  rocky  bed, 
Bared  by  the  arm  of  God,  for  man  to  tread — 
And  how  the  tribes,  at  Joshua's  command, 
Heaved  twelve  grey  stones  upon  the  promised  land. 
What  said  the  chief,  when  'mid  the  waves,  they  bore 
Those  rocks,  as  dry  as  Arab's  burning  shore  ? — 
**  Take  them,"  he  said,  "  and  a  memorial  raise 
Of  granite  strength,  to  everlasting  days — 
And  when  your  locks  are  white,  and  round  your  knees 
Your  children's  children  cling,  then  point  to  these. 
And  tell  them  how  the  God  of  Israel  dried 
Beneath  your  feet,  dark  Jordan's  conscious  tide," 

People,  more  favored  than  those  men  of  old. 
Back  from  yew  feet  oppression's  waves  have  rolled  : 
The  same  high  Power,  that  severed  Jordan's  flood. 
Has  led  our  country  safe  through  paths  of  blood — 
Sustained  the  arm,  which  Freedom's  ark  upheld, 
Though  storms  assailed  and  threatening  billows  swelled. 
What  monument  is  reared?  Each  bosom  shrine 
In  this  broad  land  bears  a  memorial  sign — 
A  sign,  that  shall  unperishing  remain. 
When  Time  has  crushed  the  rocks  on  Gilgal's  plain. 

But  there  are  nobler  triumphs  for  the  page, 
Rich  with  the  records  of  the  present  age. 
What,  though  the  British  Lion  crouched  below 
The  conquering  Eagle, — still  another  foe, 
More  deadly,  lingered  on  our  forest  soil, 
Hiding  in  ambush  its  envenomed  cotl^ 
A  moral  Python,  terrible  in  strength. 
Trailing  with  stealthy  pace,  its  slimy  length — 
With  scorching  breath,  and  poison-dripping  fangs, 
Piercing  vitality  with  those  dire  pangs, 
A  foretaste  of  the  immortal  fires  of  hell. 
The  deathless  wormi  the  flame  unquenchable. 
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This  nerpent  monster,  swelling,  lengthening  crept 

Even  o*er  the  graves,  where  our  forefathers  slept ; 

Darted  *roid  Love's  sweet  flowers  its  forked  tongue, 

Mingled  its  hiss  with  strains  by  rapture  sung-~ 

Glided  around  the  household  hearth,  and  spread 

Its  hideous  volume,  by  the  dying  bed. 

Surely  man  turned  with  horror  and  disgust, 

And  crushed  the  demon  reptile  in  the  dust. 

Or  fled  in  wild  and  impotent  dispair, 

Far  as  the  winds  of  Heaven  his  flight  could  bear. 

No !  with  bland  smiles,  he  hailed  the  loathsome  guest — 

Hugged  in  his  arms,  and  to  his  bosom  prest, — 

Fed  it,  a  vampire,  from  his  life's  best  vein — 

And  laughed  to  see  its  thirst  his  being  drain — 

Then  woman's  trusting  heart  was  made  to  yield 

A  fountain,  in  its  inmost  depths  unseal'd — 

And  infant  innocence,  in  beauty's  bud. 

Was  oflfercd,  bathed  in  its  own  spotless  blood. 

Oh  !  for  the  arm  of  Washington,  to  stem 

The  waves  of  woe,  that  must  our  land  overwhelm  I 

Oh !  for  the  mind  of  Franklin,  to  unwind 

The  lightning  chains,  which  man's  great  spirit  bind ! 

Oh  !  for  the  might  of  that  departed  race, 

That  once  redeemed  our  nation  from  disgrace ! 

But  listen — a  voice  like  the  silver-tongue'd  bird, 
Over  mountam  and  valley,  in  music  is  heard — 
And  a  step  like  the  tread  of  a  night>falling  shower, 
Soft,  stilly  and  light,  steals  the  dew  from  the  flower — 
Through  the  mist  there's  the  gleam  of  a  crystalline  rod- 
The  face  of  an  angel — the  hand  of  a  God- 
One  touch  of  that  wand,  and  the  monster  is  laid, 
At  the  feet  of  the  captives,  his  dark  coils  have  made  :— 
The  victor  is  vanquished — ^ihe  victim  is  free — 
And  millions  rejoice  in  one  deep  jubilee. 
The  land,  which  once  drank  of  the  blood  of  the  brave. 
Is  cleansed  from  its  stains,  by  the  pure  sparkling  wave ; 
The  goblet  is  dashed  from  the  bacchanal's  lip, 
Who  leans  his  hot  brow,  where  the  cool  fountains  drip — 
The  cup  of  the  drunkard  is  filled — but  the  hue 
Is  no  longer  of  inne — but  the  pale,  pearly  dew. 
And  water,  cold  water  now  flows  in  the  lx>wl. 
Where  the  fire-current  burnt  into  body  and  soul — 
Oh !  guard,  ye  fmce-ransomed  from  bondage  and  shame, 
From  future  pollution  your  glorious  name — 
Your  lip  to  the  streamlet, — your  hand  to  the  blade, 
Then  death  to  the  foes  that  your  bosom  invade — 
For  bold  be  the  hand,  whose  strong  sinews  are  nursed 
By  drops,  that  from  rocks  of  the  mountain  side  burst — 
And  dauntless  the  heart,  that  by  passion  assailed, 
Has  triumphed,  in  truth's  golden  panoply  mailed. 


As  the  gems  of  the  night  more  resplendently  glow 

When  their  beams  in  the  mirror  of  ocean  are  shining.^ 
So  the  stait;  of  our  Freedom  more  brightness  shall  throw 
When  their  rays  with  the  gleam  of  the  waves  are  com- 
bining ; — 

May  they  ever  unite. 
In  their  beauty  and  light. 
And  chase  from  this/atr  land  the  shadows  of  night; 
Oh  !  sound  the  loud  anthem,  round  Liberty's  shrine, 
And  pour  a  libation,— but  not  the  red  wine. 


CONCLUDING  ODE. 

Oh !  sound  the  loud  anthem,  ezultingly  sound. 

From  his  slumbers  inebriate  the  giant  is  waking. 
He  has  broken  the  withes,  that  around  him  were  bound. 
The  wiles  of  the  syren  indignant  forsaking — 
Though  the  locks  he  has  worn 
Of  their  glory  are  shorn, 
They  shall  once  more  the  brow  of  his  manhood  adorn  ; 
Then  sound  the  loud  anthem,  round  Liberty's  shrine, 
And  pour  a  libation, — but  not  the  red  wine ! 

Rejoice — for  the  land  of  the  martyrs  of  old 

Has  heav'd  the  foul  weight  that  its  bosom  was  crushing- 
0*er  the  stains  of  pollution  a  bright  wave  is  roU'd— 
And  springs  lately  dry  are  with  melody  gushing,*^ 
O'er  the  silver-fac'd  tide, 
See  the  swan  gently  glide. 
And  fold  its  white  wings  by  the  proud  Eagle's  side— 
Ohl  sound  the  loud  anthem,  round  Liberty's  shrine, 
And  pour  a  Ubatioo,~bttt  not  the  red  wioo. 


A  VISIT  TO  LUTHER'S  CELL.* 

By  T.  C.  Reynolds,  LL.  D.  Heidelbergensis. 

Leaving  the  church,  the  Sacristan  conducted  me 
through  a  narrow  street  of  vcry^ancient  buildings, 
called  the  CoUegien  Gasse,  or  College  Street,  to 
the  ancient  Augustine  Convent  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  town  near  the  Elster  Gate.  In  going  thither 
we  passed  an  antiquated  building  very  unimposing  in 
its  appearance,  and  not  very  large,  on  which  was 
placed  a  tablet  with  the  inscription : 

Hier  wohnte,  lehrte  and  starh  MeUocthon. 
Here  dwelt  and  taught  and  died  MelancthoB. 

Nothing,  as  I  was  told,  remained  which  connected 
the  building  with  its  great  occupant  of  yore,  and 
I,  therefore,  to  my  subsequent  great  regret,  did  not 
enter  it.  A  little  further  on  we  passed  the  market- 
place, in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  a  building  not 
remarkable  in  any  respect.  In  this  market-place 
stands,  under  a  canopy  of  cast  iron,  a  statue  in  the 
same  metal,  of  Luther  in  his  usual  costume,  a  roonk^s 
dress,  and  the  open  Bible  in  his  hand.  It  was  exe- 
cuted very  recently  by  Schadow,  one  of  the  first 
living  sculptors  of  Germany,  for  the  Prussian 
Government,  which  gave  it  its  present  location. 
On  the  pedestal  are  inscribed  the  words 

•»  Ist's  Gottes  Werk,  so  wird's  bestehn, 
Ist's  Menschen  Werk,  wird's  untergehen." 

If  work  of  God,  'twill  ever  stand, 
'Twill  perish  if  from  man's  weak  band. 

The  sun  was  now  about  an  hour  high  and  the  mar- 
ket-place was  filled  with  peasants  from  the  country, 
loaded  with  heavy  burthens  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles.  The  women  kept  up  a  continued  chatter  in  the 
singing  Saxon  dialect,  and  the  men,  with  true  rustic 
curiosity,  were  chiefly  employed  in  watching  the 
movements  of  my  strangership.  Around  the  base 
of  the  statue  a  few  fiower>girIs  were  collected, 
proffering  their  treasures  with  a  grace  of  entreaty 
Hwas  impossible  to  resist. 

A  few  moments  more  brought  us  to  the  gate  of 
the  Convent.     This  building  was  purchased  by 

*  In  the  "  Visit  to  the  Graves  of  Luther  and  Melanctbon,'* 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Messenger,  the  following 
errata  (which  affect  the  sense)  are  to  be  noted :  on  p.  642. 
for  Ruaaia  read  Pnusia,  for  and  milta  read  and  three  orfmr 
miles ;  on  p.  643,  for  variety  read  rarify ;  on  p,  614,  for  S<nttk* 
em  read  LiUJiertm, 
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Luther's  children  after  his  death,  and  deToted  to 
the  uses  of  the  ooce  famous  University  of  Witten- 
berg— which  some  of  my  readers  may  recollect  is 
mentioned  by  Shakspeare  as  the  place  where  Ham- 
let studied.  The  University  was  united  by  the 
GoTeroment  about  twenty  years  ago  with  that  of 
Halle,  in  disregard  of  the  associations  connected 
with  its  name  as  the  nurse  of  the  Reformation,  and 
despite  the  murmurs  of  its  Saxon  subjects.  It  is 
now  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  theological  institute 
here,  but  the  Faculty  has  been  transferred  to  Halle, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  now  ranks  as  the  first 
theological  school  in  Germany. 

The  entrance,  through  an  antiquated  arched  gate- 
way under  the  North  wing,  conducts  into  a  spa- 
cious court.  This  is  open  to  the  East,  where  it 
borders  on  the  city  ramparts,  but  surrounded  with 
buildings  two  stories  high  on  all  the  other  sides. 
We  crossed  over  to  the  South  wing  and,  on  the 
South-east  corner  of  the  court,  passed  up  a  wind- 
ing stair-case  in  a  small  tower  jutting  out  of  the 
line  of  building.  Arrived  at  the  top,  we  entered  a 
dark,  narrow  ante-chamber:  the  old  oaken  door 
creaked  upon  its  hinges  as  the  Sacristan  solemnly 
opened  it  and  we  were  ushered  into 

LUTHER'S  CELL. 
Twas  in  this  apartment  he  meditated  a  change  in 
the  religion  of  Europe  and  formed  his  plans  of  re- 
sistance to  the  Pope.  The  room  stands  just  as  he 
left  it.  'Tis  about  12  or  15  feet  square  and  about 
10  feet  in  height — a  small  space,  but  large  enough 
to  think  great  thoughts  in.  The  oaken  walls  and 
floor  are  black  with  age  and  a  part  of  the  latter  is 
almost  completely  rotten — 'tis  the  plank  upon  which 
the  Monk  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  and  fro  in 
his  meditative  moments.  Against  the  West  wall 
is  an  old  oaken  bench  in  front  of  which  is  a  lars^e 
and  clumsy  oaken  table.  On  this  bench  the  Re- 
former used  to  sit  and  on  this  table  once  lay  his 
Bible  and  writing  materials :  the  ink-spots  are  still 
to  be  discerned.  I  wished  for  a  moment  to  cut  one 
of  these  spots  out  with  my  pen  knife,  but  I  hesi- 
tated to  commit  such  a  sacrilege  until  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so  had  passed.  A  young  lady  of 
Weimar,  who,  on  a  visit  to  the  Library  of  that 
city,  had  slily  cut  out  a  small  piece  of  Luther's 
gown,  the  veritable  Simon  Pure  monk's  dress  itself, 
offered  me  a  thread,  or  ravelling  from  it.  As  the 
theft  was  already  committed,  I  felt  few  scruples  of 
conscience ;  but  my  gallantry  did  not  permit  my 
taking  advantage  of  the  lady's  kindness  to  lesson 
the  value  of  her  relic.  'Twas  the  severest  test 
my  gallantry  has  been  put  to,  and  since  I  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  such  trifles,  I  would  not  insure  its 
resisting  a  similar  temptation  now. 

To  return  to  my  subject :  as  Luther  sat  on  this 
bench,  before  him  was  the  outer  door  of  his  apart- 
ment, and  on  his  left  hand  was  the  solitary  large 
window  through  winch  the  light  poured  full  upon 
the  sacred  page  he  was  perusing.    The  talkative 


Sacristan  pointed  out  to  me  the  curious  panes  of 
glass  in  the  window  and  the  coarse  but  strong  archi- 
tecture of  the  room.     This  window  is  in  the  old 
Gothic  form,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  top.     The 
panes  of  glass  are  round  and  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter,  thin  at  the  edges  and  gradually 
thickening,  like  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  towards  the 
middle  which  was  rough  and  broken  on  the  surface. 
Thus  each  distinct  pane  must  have  been  separately 
manufactured,  and  not  cut  out  of  a  larger  plate,  as 
at  the  present  day;  and,  doubtless,  economy  too  in- 
fluenced the  monks  in  selecting  such  small  glasses, 
inasmuch  as  when  one  was  unluckily  broken  it 
would  cost  less  to  replace  it  than  if  it  were  larger. 
These  small  panes  or  plates  of  glass  are  soldered 
into  metal  frames  and  the  window  opens  in  the 
middle,  each  side  opening  and  closing  like  a  shutter. 
The  windows  in  all  Continental  houses  are  con- 
structed in  this  manner  to  this  day,  and,  to  give  a 
strange  instance  of  difference  in  taste,  the  people 
of  the  Continent  look  upon  our  mode  of  raising 
our  windows,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  as  barbarous, 
antiquated  and  clumsy  in  the  extreme.     I  will  not 
attempt  to  decide  the  matter,  but  leave  it  with  the 
expression  of  my  preference  of  the  Continental 
windows,  simply  because  such  a  window  can  be 
thrown  entirely  open  from  top  to  bottom,  while  at 
least  one  half  of  our  windows  must  be  always 
closed  and  be  useful  only  in  admitting  light. 

Two  coarse,  clumsily  made  oaken  chairs  stand 
facing  each  other  by  the  window.  In  these,  Lu- 
ther's visitors  and  select  disciples  sat  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  his  lips. 
The  closets  were  pointed  out  to  roe,  and  also  the 
stove,  made  niore  than  three  centuries  ago,  of 
baked  clay  and  having  on  its  sides  rude  figures  in 
basso  relievo  of  the  four  Evangelists.  'Tis  a  large 
and  clumsy  affair,  but  in  character  with  the  room. 
Just  such  stoves  are  used  by  the  Germans  at  the 
present  day — so  stereotype  and  unchanging  are  the 
habits  of  that  nation — 'twere  well  for  them,  if  in 
their  religious  opinions,  at  least  in  those  of  a  large 
number  of  their  educated  men,  they  had  departed 
as  little  from  the  paths  of  their  forefathers.  His 
book-case  was  shown  me.  I  doubt  if  it  could  con- 
tain the  works  of  the  Fathers  alone,  but  the  sturdy 
and  soaring  genius  of  Luther  probably  little  re- 
lished those  pious  but  prosy  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

In  this  apartment  are  kept  full-length  portraits 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  their  monastic  dress, 
and  on  either  side  similar  portraits  of  their  friends 
and  protectors,  Frederic  the  Wise  and  John  the 
Steadfast  in  their  costume  as  Electors  of  Saxony 
and  Arch-Marshalis  of  the  Empire.  All  these  por- 
traits are  by  Cranach.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  covered  with  names,  the  most  remarkable 
among  which  is  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  written 
with  his  own  hand  over  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
dormitory.  It  is  written  with  chalk,  in  the  Rus- 
sian character  (which  resembles  the  Greek) — Petr, 
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For  its  preservatioD  it  has  been  covered  with  a 
glass-case. 

We  proceeded  through  the  dormitory,  (an  apart- 
ment rendered  worthy  of  notice  solely  by  the  fact 
that  in  it  the  Reformer  was  accustomed  to  sleep,) 
and  a  passage  without  a  window,  into  Luther's 
lecture  room,  which  he  used  until  the  concourse  of 
his  hearers  became  so  great  that  he  was  compelled 
to  remove  to  a  larger  hall.  It  is  now  not  much 
more  capacious  than  his  cell,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  then  included  a  room  adjoining,  now  filled 
with  rubbish.  With  that  room  it  would  form  an 
apartment  about  20  feet  by  50.  In  it  stands  the 
chatechistry  which  Luther  used  for  chatechising 
and  for  lecturing :  His  ornamented  with  portraits  of 
Luther  and  the  first  Rector  of  the  University,  and 
also  with  the  arms  of  the  University  encircling  a 
portrait  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  its  founder.  The 
chatechistry  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  pulpit  of  plain 
oaken  wood  painted.  On  one  side  of  it  stand 
against  the  wall  full-length  portraits  of  Luther  and 
the  Elector  just  named,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
similar  likeness  of  the  unfortunate  John  Frederic 
the  Magnanimous,  or  more  properly,  the  Great- 
souled,  the  last  of  the  Ernestine  Electors  of  Saxony. 
These  portraits  are  all  by  Lucas  Cranach,  whose 
also  is  the  altar  piece  preserved  in  this  room  and 
representing  Christ  upon  the  cross — an  old,  but 
otherwise  not  remarkable  painting,  far  inferior  to 
most  of  the  works  of  this  excellent  artist,  nearly 
all  of  which,  in  my  various  journeys  during  a  four 
years  sojourn  in  Germany,  I  have  seen.  There  is 
also  here  an  old  wood  engraving  on  wood^  instead 
of  on  paper.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Luther,  very  accu- 
rate, and  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  in 
its  infancy.  In  a  case,  in  this  room,  are  preserved 
several  relics  of  the  Reformer ;  his  beer  can,  of 
earthen- ware,  is,  as  is  well  known,  quite  capacious : 
it  would  hold  a  little  more  than  two  quarts.  Here 
is  also  a  piece  of  embroidery  by  his  wife,  represent- 
ing the  emblems  of  Christ^s  passion,  the  cross,  spears, 
crown  of  thorns,  &c. 

In  a  corner  of  this  portrait  of  Luther,  as  if  more 
in  mockery  than  in  pride,  stand  his  family  coat  of 
arms  and  one  which  he  framed  for  himself.  The 
former  I  did  not  particularly  notice,  but  the  latter, 
as  the  Reformer's  own  design,  deserves  some  atten- 
tion. It  is  made  in  complete  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  of  the  Herald's  Office  and  is  rather  a  mystic 
emblem  than  a  wordly  ensign  of  nobility.  In  the 
centre  is  a  cross,  lying  on  a  heart,  which  again  lies 
on  a  rose  floating  in  a  sea  of  blood,*  bounded  by  a 
golden  ring.  The  explanation  is  this :  the  heart 
bearing  the  cross  of  Christianity  and  resting  on 
the  rose  (the  emblem  of  Truth)  will  reach  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  an  eternity  of  supreme  bliss, 
(the  boundless  ring  being  the  emblem  of  eternity, 
and  gold  representing  all  that  is  valuable  and  ex- 
cellent.) 
•  In  restoring  the  painting  thia  by  misUke  was  painted  blue. 


We  retraced  our  steps,  and  from  a  window  in 
the  tower  containing  the  stair-case,  the  Sacristan 
pointed  out  to  me  the  tree  which  now  marks  the 
spot,  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  tl\e  Elster  gate, 
to  the  East  of  the  town,  where  Luther  publicly 
burnt  the  Papal  Bull  by  which,  Leo  the  X.  con- 
demned his  doctrines  and  excommunicated  him  as 
an  obstinate  heretic,  Dec.  1 0th,  1520. 

We  descended  the  steps  and  were  met  by  a  party 
of  travelling  journeymen,  anxious  to  see  the  cell  of 
Luther.  The  good  Sacristan  did  not  seem  over- 
pleased  at  their  apparition,  for  they  usually  visit 
such  places  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  their  means 
do  not  permit  them  to  renumerate  the  Sacristan 
for  his  trouble  on  any  liberal  scale.  Nevertheless 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  this,  in  Europe  so  needy 
class,  even  a  germ  of  higher  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, and  where  a  taste  for  the  elevated  and  for 
something  above  the  common -place  in  life  has  not 
existed  before,  His  often  engendered  by  the  sight  of 
works  of  art,  or  the  mysterious  influence  which  the 
scenes  of  great  events  exereise  over  every  soul  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  I  slipped  his  fee  into  the 
Sacristan's  hand,  and  exchanging  our  adieu  with 
uncovered  heads,  as  the  good  old  custom  in  Ger- 
many still  requires,  we  parted  and,  as  the  reader 
already  knows,  for  ever.  The  memory  of  that  wan 
and  melancholy  old  man  still  lingers  in  my  bosom 
and  gives  the  tombs  which  he  guarded  even  a  still 
greater  hold  upon  my  affection  and  my  remem- 
brance. 

I  returned  rapidly  to  the  Post- House,  and  was 
soon  again  on  my  way.  The  clumsy  old  diligence 
rattled  along  the  roughly-paved  streets,  the  sen- 
tinel threw  open  the  ponderous  gates  of  the  pas- 
sage under  the  Southern  ramparts,  the  draw -bridge 
was  quickly  passed,  and  I  found  myself  on  the 
banks  of  the  "  abounding  and  rejoicing^'  Elbe.  Be- 
fore me  lay  the  plain  on  which  Charles  V.,  three 
centuries  ago,  encamped  with  his  powerful  besieg- 
ing host. 

The  Spaniard  came  down  Tike  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 
His  cohorts  ail  glittering  in  purple  and  gold, 

aided  by  the  crafty  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  to 
crush  the  last  hopes  of  the  captive  Elector.  Be- 
hind me  were  the  ramparts  which  the  brave .  citi- 
zens of  Wittenberg,  under  the  heroic  Sybella  of 
Cleves,  defended  against  the  concentrated  might  of 
the  German  Empire  under  its  greatest  Emperor, 
until  Charles,  by  threatening  the  life  of  the  Elector, 
obtained  from  the  fears  of  an  afiectionate  wife  what 
he  had  failed  to  gain  in  honorable  combat.  My 
fancy  bringing  all  these  things  before  my  mind's 
eye  was  fast  carrying  me  back  into  those  martial 
times,  when  the  merry  notes  of  the  postillion's  horn 
roused  me  from  my  reverie,  and  the  heated  dust 
rushing  into  the  windows  of  the  coach  soon  con- 
vinced me  of  the  disagreeable  reality  that  I  was 
rolling  along  one  of  the  most  sandy  and  dusty  roads 
in  all  his  Prussian  Majesty^s  dominions. 
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Ad  able  writer,  in  a  late  namber  of  the  Sonthern 
Review,  has  remarked  "  The  Hebrew  nation  fur- 
nishes the  only  instance  in  which  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  the  torch  of  the  world^s  advance  has  proved 
a  corse  to  the  bearers :  again  we  are  reminded  of 
the  fate  and  destinies  of  Cain,  though  the  judg- 
ment has  fallen  most  heavily  here/^ 

'Tis  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  same  remark 
is  strictly  true  with  respect  to  the  German  nation. 
Such  have  been  the  evils  arising  to  that  country 
from  the  political  tendencies  of  the  Reformation, 
that  many  of  her  writers 'are  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  a  fit  compeer  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
greatest  evil  ever  inflicted  on  that  people.  A  cen- 
tnry  and  a  half  of  dissension  and  thirty  years  of 
civil  war  are  but  items  in  this  catalogue  of  calami- 
ties. A  dismembered  Empire,  total  loss  of  pat- 
riotic feeling,  the  complete  extinction  of  individual 
freedom  and  the  establishment  of  innumerable  petty, 
though  iron  despotisms,  extensive  immorality  and 
irreligion  were  the  boons  conferred  on  Germany  by 
the  religious  wars  originating  in  the  Reformation. 
The  effects  of  these  wars  are  still  distinctly  tracea- 
ble in  Germany.  The  places  which  have  been 
rendered  most  famous,  by  a  strange  coincidence 
and  fatality,  have  received  a  double  portion  of  this 
inheritance  of  evil.  Wittenberg  is  a  decayed  and 
lifeless  fortress,  Augsburg  an  impoverished  city, 
deprived  of  its  independence  and  fast  losing  its 
wealth;  Worms  and  Spire  mere  collections  of 
hovels  and  the  magnificent  castles  of  Heidelberg 
aod  the  Wartburg  mere  heaps  of  ruins. 

But,  nevertheless,  an  impartial  examination  of 
the  good  and  the  evil,  as  well  to  the  Roman  as  to 
the  Protestant  Church,  to  the  states,  as  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany,  must  convince  us  that  the  former 
greatly  predominates.  The  hand  of  man,  busy  for  < 
two  centuries  in  repairing  the  evil  which  a  few 
years  of  war  had  done,  has  now  restored  to  the 
Empire  its  former  prosperity,  character  and  intel- 
lectual vigor.  Evil  has  been  endured  for  a  season, 
but  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Reformation  will 
continue  to  be  felt  for  ever. 

I  recollect  seeing  in  the  newspapers,  several 
years  ago,  a  statement  that  Martin  Luther,  a  citi- 
zen of  Cologne,  and  the  only  remaining  descen- 
dant of  the  Reformer  had  been  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  his  poverty  and 
old  age,  the  open-hearted  and  open-handed  charity, 
for  which  that  church  has  always  been  eminent, 
was  extended  to  him,  and  gratitude  or  conviction 
induced  him  to  embrace  its  faith.  So  went  the 
tale,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  substantially  correct.  A 
few  years  ago,  this  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Lather 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  communion  and  faith  of 
that  church  at  which  his  ancestor  and  nanfiesake, 
three  centuries  before,  had  aimed  so  vigorous  a 
blow.  The  blood  of  Luther  has  now  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  Melancthon  also 
no  descendant  exists  to  cherish  his  name  and  honor 


his  memory.  They  now  belong  to  us  all,  their 
characters  and  deeds  to  History,  and  their  bright 
example  to  you,  reader,  and  to  me  and  all  man- 
kind.* 

*  I  Am  indebted  to  John  Siegling,  Esq.  of  Charleston, 
who  has  resided,  during  his  absence  abroad,  for  some  time  in 
Erfurt,  for  the  information  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lu- 
ther still  exists  in  that  city,  who  claim  descent  from  the 
Reformer.  As  the  information  came  to  me  after  writing  the 
above,  the  reader  will  excuse  my  not  amending  my  perora- 
tion accordingly. 


SONNETS. 

BY  ANNA  M.  HIRST. 
LIFB. 

Alas,  alas,  alas  !  and  what  is  life? 
A  dreaming  of  dim  dreams  and  their  forgetting— 
A  star  of  beauty,  in  its  rising,  setting — 
A  white  plume  seen  and  sinking  in  the  strife 
Of  hoping — yearning  for  what  Tiine  will  sweep 
Away  unheeding ;  and  no  more — no  more ! 
We  walk  the  earth  ;  but  on  the  shadowy  shore 
Beyond  the  stars — beyond  the  azure  deep — 
Beyond  the  purple  verge  of  infinite  space, 
The  immortal  Soul  of  Man  shall  live  again — 
Live  where  its  glories  never  more  mvy  wane. 
And  where  its  nobler  memories  will  efface 
All  thoughts  which  rend  the  solemn  pall  away. 
That  shrouds  the  meanness  of  its  primal  clay. 

LONELINESS. 

It  is  a  sad,  sad  thing  to  be  alone — 
Alone  within  a  world  so  bright  as  this — 
To  meet  at  night  no  light  and  welcome  kiss 
And  hear  no  answer  to  our  heavy  moan. 
Save,  loud  without,  the  solemn  organ  tone 
Of  the  wild  wintry  i^inds  about  the  eaves. 
Or  rustling  in  the  woods  the  withering  leaves — 
Alas,  alas !  for  early  hopes — they've  flown ! 
Their  song  brought  back  no  echo  and — they  died— 
(Died,  like  an  infant  sinking  into  rest, 
And  seeking  heaven  from  its  mother*s  breast !) 
Leaving  me  nothing  but  my  iron  pride — 
Pride  v^hich  I  wrap  around  me,  as  I  tread 
The  ways  of  life,  the  living  and — the  dead. 
Philadelphia,  Novembtr,  1843. 


MR,  VYEBSTER^S  BUNKER  HILL  ORATION. 

Josephus,  after  somewhere  enumerating  with  his 
characteristic  terseness  and  accuracy  the  leading 
features  that  should  direct  and  adorn  the  writings 
of  the  historiographer,  has  obserTed,  that  men  often 
acquire  fame  for  originality  and  invention  at  the 
expense  of  troth  and  justice.  After  the  interven- 
tion of  so  many  centuries  since  the  very  appro- 
priate application  of  this  reflection  to  the  relater  of 
historical  events,  it  seems  to  roe  that  it  has  de- 
scended to  us  in  this  age  of  literary  warfare  and 
rivalship  with  a  peculiar  and  renewed  force  of 
truth  attached  to  it — belonging  equally  to  the  rheto- 
rician with  the  historian.  Orators  especially,  in 
their  ardor  for  literary  distinction  and  eminence 
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sometimes  sink  the  sterner  precepts  of  the  logi- 
cian into  the  windings  of  the  sophist,  and  to  con- 
form facts  and  circumstances  to  the  illustration  of 
some  particular  end,  distort  and  blemish  by  a  mere 
creation  of  the  brain  the  more  authentic  relations 
of  stern,  uncompromising  truth.  To  declare'  the 
oration  of  Mr.  Webster  at  Bunker  Hill  not  to  be  in 
many  respects  censurable  on  this  account,  would 
be  but  an  acknowledgment  that  the  other  colonies 
of  the  United  States  were  only  the  abettors  and 
assistants  of  Massachusetts  in  the  vigorous  and 
victorious  prosecution  of  the  war  of  American 
Independence,  and  not,  as  they  really  were,  sharers 
and  participants  in  the  toil,  blood  and  glory  of  that 
eventful  epoch !  For,  in  speaking  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Webster  is  not  alone 
content  with  asserting  the  superiority  of  the  motive^ 
that  induced  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  Western  world,  beyond  that  of  all 
other  emigrations  of  a  similar  character,  but  his  posi- 
tions establish  the  principle  that  one  of  the  battles 
of  Massachusetts  was  of  itself  the  achievement  of 
our  liberty,  and  therefore,  to  draw  a  very  fair  corol- 
lary, the  efibrts  of  the  other  members  of  the  **  old 
thirteen"  were  but  secondary  and  not  of  primal 
importance  to  a  successful  termination  of  the  war. 
I  include  all  other  emigrations  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter with  Virginia,  for  in  the  comparison  insti- 
tuted between  her  and  Massachusetts  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, if  he  does  not  by  inference  refer  to  all  the 
other  colonists,  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
invidiousness  on  his  part,  in  singling  out  Virginia 
from  among  her  other  sisters  of  the  Union  as  an 
object  of  attack  and  unworthy  comparison,  not  at 
all  becoming  the  motives  that  should  influence  the 
actions  of  a  great  and  liberal  mind ;  and  would  be 
strong  presumptive  evidence  to  prove  upon  him- 
self what  he  deprecates  in  others,  that  upon  that 
day^s  worship,  he  *'  stood  there  with  the  strifes  of 
local  interests  festering  and  rankling  in  his  heart." 
Conceding  to  Mr.  Webster's  oration  all  those  emi- 
nently gifted  qualities  that  characterize  the  effusions 
of  his  mind ;  combining  much  felicity  in  the  con- 
ception and  arrangement  of  its  parts  with  great 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  some  of  his  his- 
torical facts — nor  wanting  either  in  that  peculiar 
power  of  analysis  and  condensation,  by  which,  as 
with  a  wand  of  logic,  he  reduces  and  sublimates 
those  facts,  and  builds  upon  their  elemental  parts 
some  of  the  sublimest  structures  of  his  mind ;  yet 
there  is  much  to  reprehend  in  the  omission  of 
occurrences  intervening  between  the  transpiring 
of  events  related,  and  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
sequences deduced  from  those  events,  which  mate- 
rially affect  the  chain  of  proof  by  which  bis  most 
important  positions  are  established.  Nor  in  the 
ardor  of  zeal  to  maintain  by  reasoning  the  excel- 
lence of  his  theme,  has  be  lef^  unspared  from  the 
vast  crucible  of  his  searching,  analytical  mind,  that 
greatest  axiom  of  the  logician,  not  to  seek  too  far 


back  through  a  train  of  events  for  the  **  ultima 
ratio"  of  your  proof.     The  original  precepts  that 
bursted  with  such  lofly  grandeur  from  the  pregnant 
brain  of  Aristotle  to  sway  with  an  iron  sceptre  the 
vast  empire  of  the  human  intellect,  have  not  exer- 
cised a  more  potent  influence  on  the  past  ages  of 
the  world,  than   Mr.  Webster  now  exerts  opon 
some  classes  of  the  American  people  and  press,  by 
their  great  estimation  of  his  intellectual  capacity. 
Aristotle,  coming  down  to  us  as  a  lamp  of  genius 
through  the  twUight  of  two  thousand  years,  has 
chastened  our  thoughts  by  the  mild  eflfulgence  of 
his  philosophy,  shed  his  rays  on  generations  as  he 
passed  them,  and  yet  continues  descending   in 
triumph  on  the  bosom  of  Time,  uniting  and  temper- 
ing the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  ancient,  with  the 
more  useful  perfections  of  modern  science.     His 
was  a  sublimity  based  upon  originality,  conferiog  a 
diadem  of  power,  sparkling  with  the  births  of  ge- 
nius and  the  glories  of  intellect.    Whether  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  bursting  from  its  chry- 
salis to  soar  alof^  to  its  present  snblime  position, 
will  continue  through  centuries  of  time  to  reign 
over  the  province  of  language  and  thought  with 
the  same  absolutism  in  oratory  as  Aristotle  in  phi- 
losophy, is  a  problem  dependent  upon  the  resources 
of  talent  iinmatured  and  mind  unborn  for  its  sola- 
tion  :  but  this  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's rule  for  the  present  is  no  less  firmly  estab- 
lished than  was  that  of  the  great  Stagirite  in  its 
commencement.     Hence  the  prejudice  to  combat 
in  assailing  his  positions,  and  in  exposing  the  fal- 
lacy of  their  conclusions ;  and  the  serioos  impor- 
tance to  the  reputation  of  a  state  to  be  defended  by 
a  prompt  and  complete  refutation  of  the  censare, 
fulminated  through  the  almost  fatal  roediam  of  such 
high  and  weighty  authority.     Local  prejudice,  such 
as  pervades  the  oration  of  Mr.  W^ebster,  neither 
dictates  a  syllable  of  what  is  here  written,  nor 
leads  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  enter  upon  a  de- 
fence of  one  section  of  our  country  to  impugn  the 
fair  fame  of  another  portion.     His  only  wish  is  to 
present  each  state,  as  she  is  and  Ao5  been^  blessed 
by  the  civic  acts  of  her  statesmen,  and  crowned  by 
the  martial  deeds  of  her  soldiery,  as  the  best  shield 
to  defend  the  motives  and  patriotism  of  her  citi- 
zens against  every  invidious  comparison  inconsis- 
tent with  her  equal  participation  in  the  loU  and 
glory  of  her  sister  confederates.     The  defilement 
of  no  gem  that  sparkles  in  that  cluster  of  glories, 
won  upon  the  purple  plains  of  the  North  by  the 
brave  sons  of  Massachusetts,  is  his  design.    It  is 
justice  which  demands  of  him  to  prove  that  the 
laurels  of  victory,  reeking  with  the  gore  of  other 
fields  of  slaughter,  have  also  had  an  agency  in  pro- 
ducing the  happy  consequences  of  the  American 
Revolution.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Webster  that  *'  in 
the  seventeen  millions  of  happy  people  who  form 
the  American  community,  there  is  not  one  who  has 
not  an  interest  in  this  monument,  as  there  is  not 
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one  who  haa  not  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  that 
which  it  commemorates.*'  As  Americans,  it  mat- 
ters not  in  what  particular  section  of  coantry  des- 
tiny has  placed  us  aa  philanthropists  and  brothers 
in  nationality  of  sentiment*— bound  together  by  one 
common  feeling  of  national  pride  and  glory,  we 
cannot  hot  hare  one  opinion,  one  interest,  "  deep 
and  abiding"  in  its  nature,  in  whatCTer  tends,  by  an 
exhibition  of  festal  gratitude,  so  to  perpetuate  a  re- 
membrance of  those  men  of  heroism,  of  their  wars 
of  blood  and  trophies,  of  their  victories  of  death  and 
freedom,  achieved  as  well  upon  the  sunny  fieldssof 
the  South  as  among  the  icy  regions  of  the  North. 
Consequently,  the  gratitude  due  to  the  heroes  of 
Bunker  Hill  is  not  to  be  found  like  a  coronal  of 
beams  resting  upon  the  summit  of  the  obelisk  reared 
to  their  memory,  nor  is  its  foundation  so  infirm  as 
the  embeded  granite  upon  which  its  stately  shaft 
reposes :  it  is  rather  like  the  eternal  bosom  of  the 
earth  that  sustains  the  edifice,  indestructible  in  its 
nature  with  the  cohesive  power  of  uniting  and 
binding  into  fraternal  concord  the  jaring  elements 
that  rage  around  its  circle.  The  sons  of  the 
South,  viewing  its  spiral  summit  lost  in  the  clouds, 
are  kindled  into  emotion  and  filled  with  gratitude, 
because  the  soil  over  which  it  towers  was  watered 
by  the  flowing  of  blood,  which  afterwards  mingled 
copiously  with  the  streams  that  poured  from  their 
Fathers'  veins  on  the  sunny  plains  of  their  own 
native  clime.  But  whilst  conceding  that  the  heros 
of  Bunker  Hill  have  an  equal  claim  upon  our  grati- 
tude with  the  other  colonists  of  the  United  States 
for  services  rendered,  we  never  can  consent  to  re- 
main quiet  and  have  it  contended  that  those  services 
were  in  themselves  productive  of  such  important 
consequences  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
bardy  and  daring  exploits  of  our  ancestors  subse- 
quently performed,  when  liberty  or  slavery  was  yet 
to  be  determined  as  the  price  of  their  achievements. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
following  propositions  wliich  he  gravely  lays  down 
as  the  basis  of  his  speech,  upon  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  which  much  that  follows  depends : 

<*  But  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  conflict  between  the  hostile  armies 
of  the  European  Powers.  It  was  the  first  great  battle  of 
the  revolution ;  ami  not  only  the  first  blow  but  the  blow 
'which  determined  the  contest  *  *  and  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  after  the  New-England  troops  had  shown  themselves 
able  to  face  and  repulse  the  regulars,  it  was  decided  that 
peace  never  could  be  established  but  upon  the  basis  of  the 
independence  of  the  colonies." 

Kow  we  would  have  supposed,  after  perusing  the 
many  sublime  productions  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  his 
genius,  soaring  above  the  hyperbole,  had  long  since 
lost  a  relish  for  those  ideal  imaginings  so  opposite 
to  the  light  of  truth  and  reason.  But  in  the  above 
declarations,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  talents 
tbe  most  loAy,  when  impelled  by  zeal  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  favorite  thesis,  can  disregard  the  ob- 
stinate truth  of  history,  and  pervert  tbe  meaning 


of  stubborn  facts,  to  form  a  basis  of  admitted  pre- 
mises by  which  a  proposition  sought  to  be  proven 
is  seemingly  sustained  by  historical  accuracy  and 
logical  deduction.  If  nothing  else,  Mr.  Webster's 
subsequent  effort  to  prove  that  the  '*  origin  of  the 
principles  of  the  American  Revolution  lay  back 
two  centuries  in  English  and  American  history,^' 
should  at  least  have  caused  him  to  pause  before 
asserting  that  '^  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  are  greater  than  those  of  any  conflict 
between  the  hostile  armies  of  the  European  powers.'^ 
For  my  own  part,  I  might  concede  the  magnitude 
of  the  consequences  as  claimed,  but  did  I  entertain 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
revolutionary  principles,  I  should  deny  the  bearing 
of  every  consequence,  that  would  tend  to  prove,  by 
an  indefinite  limitation  of  Time,  Space  and  Action, 
the  negative  of  my  own  proposition  by  my  own  prin- 
ciples. But  Mr.  W.  does  not  limit  the  Time,  which 
has  given  birth  to  Actions,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  to  be  compared  with  the  results  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  consequently,  they  are  lef\ 
by  him  to  be  sought  from  history  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  our  revolution.  And  the  grand  theatre 
of  European  warfare  is  the  Space  from  which  we 
may  select  actions  of  comparison  with  that  of  Bun- 
ker Hill.  Mr.  Webster , speaks  philosophically  in 
deducing  the  consequences  of  an  action,  and,  there- 
fore, means  to  include  every  nation  afiected  or  in- 
fluenced by  them.  Being  then  unlimited  as  to 
time,  and  there  are  actions  momentous  in  their 
consequences,  which  have  taken  place  since  our 
revolution,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Webster's  assertion,  estimate  the  efllecta 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  upon  that  freedom, 
which  we  are  gravely  told  was  picked  up  two  cen- 
turies back  in  English  history.  We  will  then  ima- 
gine that  momentous  conflict  undecided.  Napoleon, 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  Princes  of  Europe, 
takes  the  field  at  the  head  of  legions,  hitherto  al- 
most unconquerable — warriors,  who  were  but  nurs- 
lings of  the  camp,  with  spirits  sharpened  by  every 
conflict,  nor  born  to  lanquish  under  the  severity 
of  any  disaster.  The  same  Imperial  Eagle,  that 
spread  its  hovering  pinions  over  Marengo,  Auster- 
litz  and  a  hundred  other  scenes  of  glory,  whose 
course  defied  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert 
march,  until  triumphing  in  the  victories  of  the  Great 
Gallic  Leader,  it  streamed  from  the  Pyramids  of 
Menenos,  again  floats  from  the  standards  of  France, 
cheering  her  soldiery  beneath  its  folds,  now,  as 
heretofore,  to  lay  tribute  the  cxhaustless  glory  of 
the  world  to  immortalize  their  valorous  achieve- 
ments. The  sovereignty  of  Europe  is  the  prize 
for  which  the  Rulers  of  Nations  dare  to  contend. 
If  Napoleon  should  be  successful,  the  free  institu- 
tions of  Holland,  the  democratic  spirit  that  breathes 
through  the  Swiss  Cantons,  Mr.  Webster^s  boasted 
freedom,  transmitted  through  the  English  constitu- 
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tion  to  its  millions  of  subjects  in  every  climate  and 
land  beneath  the  light  of  Heaven,  would  perhaps  be 
held  in  feudal  durance  by  some  haughty  Premier  of 
St.  Clouds  as  the  consequences  of  subjection  and 
defeat.  But  the  great  Emperor  saw  his  star  of 
glory  descend  beneath  the  horizoni  carrying  with  it 
the  lustres  of  its  former  splendor,  and  the  diadem 
of  his  Empire.  The  destiny  of  nations  was  se- 
cure, and  Europe  again  dispensed  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  government  to  its  miliions  of  human 
beings.  The  consequences  of  this  eventful  con- 
flict were,  first,  the  repose  of  Christendom ;  second- 
ly, the  security  and  perpetuation  of  British  institu- 
tions by  the  defeat  of  the  only  foe  that  sought 
their  annihilation.  Q ranting  with  Mr.  Webster 
that  the  **  origin  of  our  government,  forms  of  society 
and  political  sentiments  lay  back  two  centuries  in 
English,"  as  well  as  "  American  history,"  which 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  species  of  freedom  en- 
joyed by.  both  nations  is  the  same,  and  assuming 
(which  is  far  from  true)  that  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  "  the  blow  which  determined  the  contest" 
for  liberty  with  us,  as  that  of  Waterloo  secured 
the  perpetuation  of  British  freedom,  we  then  find 
the  importance  of  the  consequences  of  the  former 
battle  as  compared  with  those  of  the  latter,  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  as  the  population  of 
the  United  States  does  to  that  of  the  whole  Bri- 
tish Empire,  taking  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
the  times  of  the  respective  battles  as  the  ratio 
of  computation.  For  the  species  of  freedom  se- 
cured by  the  two  actions  in  both  countries  being,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Webster,  the  same,  the  standard  value 
of  either  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  comparative 
number  of  people,  who  possess  that  freedom  as  the 
consequence  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  about  3,000,000,  whilst  the  British 
Empire  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  exclusive  of 
the  vast  and  thickly  populated  foreign  dependen- 
cies under  its  dominion,  numbered  not  less  than 
25,000,000 :  then  the  consequences  of  Bunker  Hill 
were  to  the  consequences  of  Waterloo  as  three  is 
to  twenty- five,  in  other  words,  by  the  effects  of  the 
latter  twenty -five  persons  participated  in  the  bles- 
sings of  freedom  to  every  three,  who  enjoyed  it 
through  the  influences  of  the  former !  Such  is  the 
false  and  very  erroneous  conclusion  involved  in 
Mr.  Webster's  statement.  But  does  he  perceive 
the  unenviable  position  assigned  to  our  revolu- 
tionary fathers  by  strictly  pursuing  his  mode  of 
reasoning.  For  if  English  and  American  '*  princi- 
ples" at  the  time  of  our  revolution,  and  two  cen- 
turies anterior,  were  the  same,  then  there  was  no 
just  cause  to  compel  their  separation  from  the 
mother  country ;  and  consequently  our  ancestors 
were  illegally  and  wrongfully  opposing  a  legitimate 
government ;  and,  therefore,  were  of  necessity  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  of  society,  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  should,  by  the  customary  usage  of 


nations,  have  undergone  an  ignominious  execution 
as  such. 

Mr.  Webster  continues :  "  It  was  the  first  great 
battle  of  the  revolution ;  and  not  only  the  first 
blow,  but  the  blow  which  determined  the  contest." 
In  the  nature  of  things  every  event  of  importance, 
requiring  time  and  toil  for  its  accomplishment, 
must  have  had  some  beginnings  to  which  its  termi- 
nation or  end  can  be  referred  ;  otherwise  any  act, 
the  most  trivial,  could  not  be  performed.    Bat  to 
argue  that  the  termination  of  a  contest  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  could  not  take  place  without  a  he- 
ginningy  and  that  therefore,  that  beginning  gave  it 
both  being  and  end,  is  a  mode  of  logic  reversing 
every  established  rule  of  the  science  by  reasoning 
from  particular  to  general  circumstances,  instead 
of  reversely.     The  **  primnm  principium"  of  his 
proposition  is  too  far  removed  from  its  *^  consequen- 
tia,"  by  the  commitment  of  which  error  the  most 
absurd  propositions  might  be  successfully  main- 
tained.    The  sublimest  demonstrations,  that  miod 
and  genius  <could  conceive,  would  no  longer,  by 
such  reasoning,  be  considered  the  rightful  produc- 
tions of  their  authors.     Copernicus,  with  his  "  de 
orbium  coelestium  revolutionibus,"  explaining  upoa 
the  firm  basis  of  the  Pythagorian  hypothesis  our 
solar  system,  could  be  legally  robbed  by  logic  of 
every  theorem  so  firmly  established  by  his  clear, 
demonstrative  reasoning.     And  Newton,  his  great 
compeer  in  mathematical  discovery,  sharing  a  like 
fate  with  himself,  might  have  had  the  mortification, 
after  the  toil  of  years,  to  hear  the  inunortal  "  Prio- 
cipia,"  containing  the  grandest  discovery  in  all 
science,  referred  back  for  its  existence  ot  beginning 
behind  the  great  intellect  of  its  author  to  his  (per- 
haps) brainless  ancestors,  and  so  on  desceodiog 
down  the  stream  of  generations,  in  search  of  a^- 
ginning  or  cause  of  being,  to  the  garden  o(  Eden, 
which  contained  within  its  limits  the  seminal  ori- 
gin from  which  Copernicus  and  Newton,  in  com- 
mon with   mankind,  had  a  being  or  beginning. 
These  are  absurdities  similar  to  those  involved  in 
strictly  reducing  to  its  consequences  Mr.  Webster's 
assertion,  that  "  the  first  blow"  of  our  rcvolotioo 
"  determined  the  contest."     For  he  here  evidently 
prepares  for  himself  a  dilemma — either  to  main- 
tain that  the  beginning  of  our  contest  for  liberty 
by  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  established  our  Inde- 
pendence, or  to  contend  that  the  brilliant  series  of 
exploits  sustained  by  the  treasure,  and  consecrated 
by  blood  from  the  noblest  of  his  countrymen,  from 
the  plains  of  Abraham  to  the  fields  of  Yorktown 
and  Cowpens,  were  of  no  substantial  benefit  in 
prosperously  terminating  that  long  and  arduous 
contest.     The  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma,  I  ima- 
gine, Mr.  W.  has  no  ambition  to  seize  upon;  ibe 
former  I  have  shown  to  be  absurd  in  its  nature  and 
consequences,  and,  therefore,  that  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  not  "  the  blow  which  dciermioed 
the  contest,"  but  only  the  Je^imwi^  of  the  contest. 
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The  following^  passage  could  not  have  been  con- 
ceiyed  in  language  more  culpable  for  historical 
omissions  and  disregard  of  historical  truth  : 


**  And  one  thing  is  certain,  that  after  the  New-England 
troops  hail  shown  themselves  alile  to  face  and  repulse  the 
regulars,  it  was  decided  that  peace  never  could  he  estab- 
lished hot  upon  the  basis  of  the  (ndependence  of  the  colo- 


luea. 


The  battle  of  Bnnker  Hill  was  fought  on  the 
17th  of  June  1775,  after  which  time  the  colonies 
"decided,"  according  to  Mr,   W.,  not  to  accept 
peace  but  upon  the  basis  of  Independence.     In  this 
assertion  is  exhibited  one  of  two  things — either  a 
gross  and  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
one's  country,  or  (which  is  the  most  probable)  a  dis- 
position to  establish  his  declaration  by  perverting 
and  omitting^c^j  indispensably  important  to  truth. 
But  to  the  proof  for  a  refutation.     I  find  by  Ram- 
say's History  of  the  United  States,  v.  3,  p.  28, 
that  the  colonies,  instead  of  contending  for  Indepen- 
dence unconditionally  after  the  memorable  l7th  of 
of  June  1775,  pTt>c1aimed  and  observed  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  20th  of  the  following  July  of  the 
same  year,  a  day  of  public  fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  '*  to  bless  their  rightful 
sovereign.  King  George,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
wisdom  to  discern  and  pnrsue  the  true  interest  of 
his  subjects ;  *  ^  *  that  America  might  soon  be- 
hold a  gracious  interposition  of  Heaven,  for  the  re- 
dress of  her  many  grievances,  the  restoration  of 
her  invaded  rights,  a  reconciliation  with  the  parent 
state^  on  tertns   constitutional  and  honorable  to 
both."    And  never,  as  observed  by  the  historian, 
sinee  the  fasts  of  the  Ninevites,  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ,  was  one  so  universally  kept,  or  observed  with 
snc*h  manifestations  of  deep  and  solemn  affliction  of 
spirit.     Thus,  not  one  month  after  the  very  "  blow," 
which  Mr.  W.  says  "determined  the  contest," 
when  the  colonists  were  buoyant  with  expectation 
of  future  success  from  the  results  of  that  engage- 
ment, we  find  them  bowed  down  with  grief  and 
concern  before  the  throne  of  Heaven,  deprecating 
a  separation  from  the  Mother  Country.    They  had 
not  recourse  to  humiliation  and  prayer  only :  bnt 
immediately  after  "  the  New-England  troops  had 
shown  themselves  able  to  face  and  repulse  the 
regulars,"  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  States,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  connection  with  their  father-land, 
were  promulgating  subtle  arguments  and  distinc- 
tions more  suited  to  the  tedious  closet  of  the  dia- 
lectic Disputant,  than  to  the  care-worn  brow  of  the 
Patriot.     For  I  find  also,  on  the  same  page  of  the 
same  author,  that  a  nice  distinction,  founded  on 
law,   between   the  king  and   his  ministers,  was 
instituted  and  urged  by  the  colonial  orators  and 
writers.     The  king,  it  was  contended,  had  done  no 
wrong,  but  his  ministers  were  guilty  of  treason  for 
using  the  royal  name  to  enforce  unconstitutional 
measures,  "  the  phrase  of  a  ministerial  war  became 
common  and  was  used  as  a  medium  for  reconciling 


resistance  to  allegiance.'*^  Thus  did  the  colonies^ 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  resort  to  every 
pretext  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  their  king,  to 
Whom,  with  astonishing  pertinacity,  they  clave, 
even  whilst  condemning  his  acts  performed  through 
his  ministers,  evidently  proving  that  "peace,  upon 
the  basis  of  Independence,"  was  then  neither  de- 
manded nor  desired  by  them. 

Again  :  it  is  not  only  in  the  face  of  this  testi- 
mony that  Mr.  W.  asserts  the  seeking  of  Indepen- 
dence unconditionally,  but  in  total  forgetful ness, 
or  wilful  omission  of  that  masterly  and  sublimely 
written  petition,  from  the  pen  of  the  acutely  intel- 
lectual and  metaphysical  Dickinson  of  New  Jersey, 
which  even  wrung  an  encomiastic  notice  from  the  un- 
complimentary parsimony  of  the  critical  and  deeply 
learned  Chatham,  estimating  it  as  a  state-paper  un- 
rivalled in  the  diplomacy  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
world,  and  as  a  composition,  concise  and  energetic 
beyond  even  that  master-model  of  style,  Tluicyi- 
des.     After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  when  they 
had  made  their  solemn  appeal  to  the  God  of  Ar- 
mies, and  appointed  George  Washington  to  lead 
them  to  victory,  the  colonists  were  even  then  so 
desirous  of  reconciliation,  that  the  cluster  of  sages, 
who  assembled  as  their  representatives  in  general 
congress  at  Philadelphia  sent  that  celebrated  peti- 
tion to  the  British  Parliament,  containing  the  unani- 
mous declaration  and  prayer  of  ther  colonies,  that 
the  Mother  Country  would  not  force  them  by  her 
acts  to  a  separation.     This  petition,  containing  the 
roost  devotional  attachment  that  affection  and  prin- 
ciple could  inspire  for  his  majesty^s  person,  family 
and  government,  proclaiming  the  colonies  bound  to 
Britain  by  the  atropgest  tiea  that  can  unite  society, 
deploring  every  event  that  would  tend  to  weaken 
or  disunite  them,  desiring  not  only  most  fervently 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries,  but  that 
a  concord  between  them  might  be  established  upon 
so  firm  and  lasting  a  basis,  as  to  perpetuate  its 
blessings  uninterruptedly  by  either  to  succeeding 
and  endless  generations,  was  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment bv  Mr.  Penn  and  Mr.  Lee,  on  the  memorable 
1st  of  September,  1775. 

Thus,  by  the  recorded  testimony  of  history,  I 
have  proven,  first,  that  not  one  month  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  the  colonies  proclaimed  and  ob- 
served a  day  of  public  fasting  and  prayer  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Mother  Country ;  secondly,  that, 
when  their  rights  were  invaded  by  their  king  through 
his  ministers,  they  endeavored  "  to  reconcile  resist- 
ance to  allegiance"  by  the  speeches  of  their  ora- 
tors and  the  pablications  of  their  writers ;  thirdly, 
that  they  drew  up  and  sent  to  parliament  a  petition, 
couched  in  language  the  most  respectful,  depreca- 
ting the  evils  of  a  separation,  in  which  was  feel- 
ingly evinced  their  afiliction  of  spirit  at  the  ap- 
proach of  such  an  event.  Either  of  which  three 
proofs  is  a  conclusive  negative  to  Mr.  Webster^s 
assertion.  • 
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I  have  been  thus  particular  in  adducing  these 
historical  facts,  because  the  assertion  of  Mr.  W., 
aa  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  being  decisive  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  our  Independence,  peems 
to  give  somewhat  of  an  air  of  precipitancy  to  the 
commencement  struggles  of  our  Fathers  for  free- 
dom. If  such  had  been  the  case  in  the  incipient 
progress  o(  that  contest,  the  bedimmed  part  of  our 
ancestral  character  would  greatly  preponderate, 
though  the  remainder  shall  be  illumined  by  a  series 
of  the  most  brilliant  exploits ;  for,  in  what  age  or 
country  can  we  find  displayed  such  forbearance  in 
the  midst  of  revolution,  suck  wisdom  in  the  rage 
of  exasperated  feeling,  and  such  unfaltering  cou- 
rage in  redressing  the  endurance  of  every  wrong, 
as  was  exhibited  by  the  Heros  of  '76,  both  in 
council  and  in  battle!  Their  wrongs,  endured  in 
their  unwillingness  to  throw  off  and  revolutionize 
their  governmeirt,  is  a  theme  of  harrowing,  yet 
proudly  exciting  interest.  And  shall  it  be  pro- 
claimed by  ourselves  that  this  beautiful  trait  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  midst  of  revolution  no  longer  sparkles 
in  the  tiara  of  virtues  that  they  wreathed  for  them- 
selves by  an  nnsullied  career  of  glory?  Repel  the 
assertion  that  would  cast  even  an  air  of  suspicion 
upon  this  envied,  admired  and  poble  trait  of  revo- 
lutionary character  \  It  was  the  prudent  discretion, 
they  displayed  to  the  world  in  their  three  actSy  I 
have  quoted  from  history,  which  put  them  in  the 
rig^ht,  and  gave  them  power  to  appeal  to  **  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their 
intentions,'*  and  to  ask  assistance  from  the  Princes 
of  Europe  :  and  the  knowledge  of  a  rightful  cause 
bade  them  firmly  and  unbendingly  defy  the  power 
of  an  empire  walled  in  by  its  Navy  and  garrisoned 
by  its  millions.  And  shall  the  effects  of  these  three 
memorable  events  of  revolutionary  performance, 
producing  a  spectacle  more  sublimely  grand  thaf> 
all  the  victories  that  have  showered  their  rivers  of 
blood  upon  earth,  be  weakened  or  erased  from  his- 
torical belief  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster 1  Should  defilement,  obliteration,  or  the  assev- 
eration of  man,  ever  expunge  the  golden  page  that 
truthfully  treasnres  these  three  noblest  acts  of  our 
ancestors,  their  most  exalted  trait  of  character 
will  be  forever  unknown  to  the  world,  and  their 
enviable  example  lost  to  posterity.  Again;  an 
authority  revered  by  the  American  people  is  pro- 
duced to  weaken  and  destroy  the  effects  of  these 
events — that  of  the  immortal  Commander-in-chief. 
According  to  Mr.  W.,  the  memorized  statement  of 
some  surviving  Contenary  makes  him  exclaim, 
afler  hearing  some  particulars  relative  to  the  bat- 
tle, that  "  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  safe.'' 
Before  this  can  become  testimony  to  falsify  history, 
we  must  first  define  what  was  then  meant  by  the 
term  "liberties  of  the  country."  The  colonies 
were  at  that  time,  as  I  have  shown,  opposed  to 
separation  from  England.  AH  they  asked  for  was 
*'  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  English 


subjects,  and  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  En- 
glish constitution."  Here  is  the  very  word  *'  liber* 
ties**  used  by  them  in  the  signification  then  given 
to  it ;  and  the  idea  meant  by  the  term  "  liberties  of 
the  country,"  could  not  have  been  other  than  the 
preservation  of  every  right  gnarantied  by  the  re- 
quirements in  the  sentence  above  qaoted,  and  in 
this  sense  did  General  Washington  speak.  For  a 
man  of  Washington's  pmdence  and  discretion, 
whatever  his  own  private  feelings  may  have  bees, 
having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  coontry^s  so- 
licitude for  reconciliation,  and  necessarily  of  their 
solemn  declarations  to  that  effect,  which  had  been 
and  were  yet  to  be  conveyed  to  the  King  aad  Par- 
liament of  England,  could  never  have  been  so 
unwise  as  to  let  fall  from  his  lipa  an  observation, 
the  meaning  of  which  would  impair  the  pledged 
faith  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  for  all  he  knew, destroy 
their  anxious  and  fondest  anticipations  of  a  redress 
of  grievances.  But  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  observation  was  then  used  in  the 
sense  of  Mr.  Webster's  construction,  is  it  not  more 
safe  to  rely  upon  the  facts  of  an  accurate  historian 
as  our  guide,  and  the  lamp  of  reason  as  our  crite- 
rion in  ascertaining  the  probability  of  an  observa- 
tion, than  to  destroy  the  truth  of  the  one,  and  ex- 
tinguish the  light  of  the  other  with  the  frail  nar- 
rations of  interested  persons,^  and  this,  t<x»y  when 
their  statement  would  blacken  the  most  ahiniog 
quality,  that  interests  the  contemplation  of  revolu- 
tionary character  ? 

Another  of  Mr,  Websters  statementSt  and  I  have 
done  with  this  branch  of  his  oration.  "  The  con- 
sequences of  this  battle,"  he  says,  "  were  of  the 
same  importance  as  the  Revolution  itself." 

By  testimony  and  proof  above  cited  I  have  shown 
that  "  this  battle**  in- its  consequences  did  not  bring- 
Independence,  as  before  asserted  by  Mr.  W«,  or  if 
it  did,  that  the  people  destroyed  its  effects  by  three 
ot  their  subsequent  actions ;  but  the  revoltUion  did 
bring  in  its  consequences  Independence,  conse- 
quently Mr.  Webster  is  in  error,  when  he  asserts, 
that  "  the  consequences  of  "  this  bailie  were  jost 
of  the  same  importance  as  the  revolution  itself." 

{To  be  eontimtetL] 


THE  BIRTH  OF  LOVE. 

BY  A,  B.   MCEK. 

Sore  Lore  was  born  in  these  orange  bowers. 

Though  they  fable  bim  child  of  Eastern  elime ! 
Sure  here  he  first  played  with  the  rosy  Hoars, 

And  cheated  the  count  of  that  gray-beard,  TioM ! 
The  odors,  that  float  on  the  morning  breeze. 

The  soft,  purple  sky,  that  smiles  from  above, 
The  swan  on  the  waters,  the  wren  in  the  trees. 

And  the  flush  of  this  Bright  Land  gave  birth  to  L^ore ! 

Oh  yes !  'twas  here  in  the  glowing  Sooth, 
Where  Nature  is  dressed  in  bridd  amy. 

Where  the  sun  aye  kimes,  with  fervent  aoaSk» 
The  fruits  nnd  flowers  that  blush  in  his  wajr* 
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Where,  *neath  the  maenolia,  bright  waters  gleam, 
And  ever  you  list  the  low  plaint  of  the  dove, — 

Where  all  is  divine  as  £iidyinion*i  dream, — 
Ob,  here  in  this  Bright  Liind  was  the  birth  of  Love ! 

Here  then  let  us  build,  for  the  Spirit,  a  shrine : 

In  his  native  bowers  his  worship  prolong : 
The  orange  and  myrtle  and  jessamine  twine. 

And  hail  him  ever  with  incense  and  song ! 
The  birds  will  bring  music,  the  flowerets  sweets, — 

The  aagel-ejred  stars,  fond  mioistrants  prove. 
And  our  hearts  brioi  «ith  blixs,  as  each  one  repeats 

Ob,  here  in  this  Bright-Land  was  the  birth  of  Lore ! 
Almb(unm, 


MR.  SIMMS  AS  A  POLITICAL  WRITER. 

THB   SOCIAL   PEIIVCIPLB; 

The  True  Source  of  National  Permanence.  An  Oration, 
delivered  before  the  Erosophic  Society  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  at  its  Twelfth  Anniversary,  December  13, 
1642.  By  William  Gilmore  Simms  of  South  Carolina, 
Tuscaloosa :  published  by  the  Society,  1843,  pp.  55. 

There  exists  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  nolion 
Ibat  a  novelist  must  necessarily  be  nothing  else 
biii  a  norelist.  More  particularly  is  it  considered, 
that  eminence  in  political  life,  or  political  science 
is  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
as  a  writer  of  fiction.  The  same  feeling  exists 
with  regard  to  many,  if  not  most,  other  pursuits  : 
Uwould  seem  as  if  the  envy  of  niankind  will  not 
readily  yield  to  one  man  the  merit  of  being  great 
in  more  than  one  thing.  Even  erudition  and  in- 
tellectaal  superiority  in  the  theory  of  a  science  have 
too  frequently  been  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
practical  ability  in  the  exercise  of  its  concomitant 
profession.  The  friends  of  that  gifted  scholar  and 
great  lawyer,  the  late  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  will  remember  how  frequent  and 
well-grounded  w^re  his  complaints,  that  because  he 
was  a  Jurist,  men  supposed  he  could  not  be  a  law- 
yer, and  we  have  heard  from  his  lips,  but  a  short 
period  before  his  death,  the  remark  that  the  emi- 
nent jurist,  whose  affecting  tribute  to  his  memory 
will  long  be  counted  among  the  most  noble  pro- 
ducts 4if  a  noble  head  and  a  noUe  heart,  was  com- 
pelled t«  pass  through  the  same  ordeal  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  bench,  and  the  vulgar  mob  of  our  de- 
generate bar  presumed,  at  first,  at  times  to  deny 
the  excellence  of  his  decisions— because  he  was 
infinitely  more  learned  than  they.  But  such  preju- 
dices, (for  they  deserve  no  bettef  name,)  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  disinclination  alluded  to 
which  men  feel  to  acknowledge  the  universal  power 
of  Genius.  Milton'^  political  writings  can  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  his  Paradise  Lost ;  and  in  our  own 
day  the  late  Marquis  of  Wellesley  has  shown  to  us 
that  the  most  eminent  qualities  as  a  statesman  can 
be  united  to  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  while  the 
l>arliamentary  abilities  of  M.  de  la  Mat  tine  leave 
as  in  doubt  whom  most  to  admire,  the  author  of 
ihe  Chute  ^  tui  Ange  or  the  leader  of  the  Chaa»- 


ber  of  Deputies.  The  historical  novelist  indeed, 
^twould  seem,  must  necessarily  be  a  deep  thinker 
on  matters  of  Government  and  Political  Science. 
**  Richelieu*'  and  '*  Darnley*'  convey  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  political  judgment  and  soundness  of 
views  which  we  have  noticed  in  such  high  degree 
in  the  conversation  of  their  gifted  author.  Bulwer, 
too,  may  safely  trust  to  the  political  wisdom  con- 
tained in  his  romances  to  bear  his  name  up  as  it 
floats  down  the  stream  of  time,  though  the  im- 
moral dross  which  they  contain  may  be  justly 
thrown  aside  and  forgotten ;  to  him  also  was  it  re- 
served to  shame  the  professed  scholars  of  Britain 
by  rescuing  the  fame  of  the  Great  Democracy  of 
Athens  from  the  aspersions,  of  the  mere  philolo- 
gists and  giving  us  the  best  history  of  that  extra- 
ordinary people  which  our  language  contains.  The 
occupations  of  the  historical  novelist,  his  prolego- 
mena, (to  give  an  old  word  a  new  application^  fit 
him  for  the  duties  of  an  historian  and  a  politicai 
writer.  To  use  a  remark  in  the  Oration  before 
us,  (though  there  in  a  different  connection,)  "  to 
account  for  the  successes  of  individual  mind  will 
go  far  to  account  for  those  of  the  community  ;^*  to 
describe  the  individual  character  of  his  hero,  and 
the  aspect  of  his  times,  to  dissect  the  human  heart 
and  make  himself  familiar  with  its  inmost  recesses 
so  as  to  paint  the  personages  in  his  story  true  to 
nature,  true  to  their  historic  character,  and  true  to 
their  times,  constitute  amj)1e  preparation  for  the 
task  of  the  political  writer — the  application  of  that 
knowledge  to  present  events  and  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions and  society  generally.  With  these  views, 
we  cannot  approach  Mr.  Simms*  Oration  but  with 
expectations  of  finding  it  of  as  high  excellence  in 
its  line  as  bis  romances  are  in  theirs,  even  had  not 
his  History  of  South  Carolina,  and  an  article  of 
singular  ability  on  Slavery,  in  the  Messenger  of 
November,  1837,  prepared  us  to  expect  an  essay  of 
the  very  first  order  of  merit.  Nor  were  we  dis- 
appointed. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  os  to  give  an  extended 
analysis  of  the  Oration  :  nor  would  we  be  justified 
in  forestalling  and  marring  the  pleasure  which  our 
readers,  who  have  not  seen  it,  may  be  induced  to 
seek  from  its  perusal.  We  propose  merely  to  no- 
tice some  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  it,  which 
we  think  timely  and  such  as  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently brought  lo  the  public  view  at  a  period  when 
educated  barbarism  is  making  rapid  strides  in  our 
land,  and  when  the  good  old  principles  of  our  fathers 
are  giving  place  to  an  adoration  of  Mammon  and 
the  deification  of  the  most  grovelling  and  abomina- 
ble Utilitarianism — ^a  period  when  men  are  counted 
by  hands  and  not  by  souls,  and  a  steam-engine  is 
the  Magnus  Apollo  of  our  Mythology,  the  St.  Sal- 
vator  of  our  Calendar, — a  period  rife  with  social 
heresies,  w*hich,  did  not  the  common  sense  of  our 
people  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  becoming 
jinivBraal  among  ns^  weuld  introduce  a  state  of 
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things  in  which  all  the  higher  and  belter  feelings  i  ^i^b  which  we  mre  reproached  by  the  modem  Briiiih,  is 


of  oar  nature  would  be  smothered,  taste  and  art 
disappear,  and  in  which  Raphael  would  paint  signs, 
Michael  Angelo  be  a  master^carpenter,  and  Shaks- 
peare  and  Daote  starre. 

Mr.  Simms  says  with  great  troth  of  the  English 
settlers  on  this  continent : 

**  They  came  to  colonize  mnd  not  to  conquer,  thoagh,  in 
effecting  the  one  object,  they  necessarily  secared  the  other. 
In  this  simple  fact  consists  the  great  secret  of  their  suc- 
cess." (p.  9.) 

In  another  part  he  corrects  some  too  common 
errors  which,  however  trivial  and  merely  historical 
they  may  appear,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  heresies 
which  infect  the  minds  of  the  abolitionists  and 
many  other  fanatics  at  the  North  and  at  the  South : 

"it  is  well  to  remark  that,  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  wrongs  done,  Ibc  provocations  suffered,  are 
spoken  of  only  as  so  many  aggressions  apon  society  ;  and 
the  understanding  is  never  for  a  moment  outraged  or  of- 
fended by  a  single  abstraction  about  that  Uherty,  which, 
ssve  in  name,  is  nothing  more  than  a  spirit  of  refined  so* 
ciety.  They  shook  then*selves  free  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  same  reason  which  first  prompted  them  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  wilderness,— the  comfort  and  the  secu- 
rity of  home.  Not  so  much  with  the  view  to  the  assertion 
of  an  abstract  principle,  the  neglect  of  which  might,  at  soma 
future  day,  have  involved  them  in  probable  loss  of  right  or 
privilege,  but  because  of  abaolnte  present  abuses  and  usur- 
pationa."  (p.  12.) 

In  the  following  sentiment  we  fully  concur  with 
Mr.  Simms,  (he  is  speaking  of  the  by-gone  times 
of  "  Merrie  Englonde :") 

*'  I  confess,  the  hearty  and  generous  nature  which  spoke 
out  in  those  days,  dashed,  it  might  be,  by  a  little  exoeas  of 
that  rustic  simplicity  which  became  rudeness,  has  a  charm 
for  contemplation,  which  makes  it  half  doubtful  whether 
civilization,  in  refining  loo  much  on  this  character,  has  not 
impaired  aome  of  ils  most  valuable  virtues."  (p.  20.) 

In  the  following  remarks,  M.  Simms  has  hit  upon 
the  true  cause  of  John  BulPs  surliness,  whenever 
he  gets  out  of  his  ^'  sea-girt  isle  :'* 

"  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  unquestionable  social  supe- 
riority, thMt  the  Englishman,  let  him  go  where  he  will  from 
home,  is  always  a  discontent.  His  most  ordinary  and  in- 
dispensable requiaites  are  denied  him  in'  other  lands,  and 
the  substitutes  which  sre  offered,  only  remind  him,  as  if  in 
mockery,  of  the  superior  value  and  attractions  of  those 
which  he  has  abandoned.  Doubtless,  in  the  clamor  which 
he  makes,  he  not  only  betrays  some  feebleness  of  character, 
but  is  unjust  to  other  people.  But  that  he  atuches  too  high 
a  value  to  those  things  which  make  his  home  more  dear  to 
him  than  any  other,~wbich  make  him  love  his  country 
with  an  individual  passion  that  seems  to  swallow  up  all 
others,— cannot  well  bo  said  by  those  who  behold,  in  this 
very  attachment,  the  true  secret  of  bis  own  and  his  coun- 
try's eminence."  (p.  22.) 

The  following  remark  indicates  a  penetrating 
glance  into  the  secrets  of  "  that  strang^hilosophi- 
cal  romance,  the  progress  of  society,"  (as  Mr. 
Simms  graphically  designates  it  on  p.  7 :) 

"  It  would  not  l)e  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  law- 
lessness  snd  violence  which  now  disgrace  our  countiy,  and 


due  to  the  reckless  and  detestable  ambition  of  their  anoes- 
tors — their  greedy  avarice— their  insatiate  thirst  of  power, 
and  their  total  disregard,  in  that  prolonged  warfare,  of  all 
those  redeeming  usages  of  war,  which  soaetimes  entitle  it 
to  the  applause  of  humanity."  (p.  30.) 

How  much  more  complete  an  answer  to  the 
calumnies  and  crude  notions  of  idling  British  tou- 
rists does  one  such  philosophical  reflection  afford, 
than  whole  cart  loads  of  soch  trash  as  the  *'  change 
for  American  Notes !" — a  book,  by-the-by,  which 
looks  ver)r  much  as  if  it  was  ^*  made  to  order*'  oo 
this  side  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  remarks  deeerre  to  be  deeply 
weighed : 

**  Nothing  Ts  so  fstal  to  this  discipline  as  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  boy,  in  bta  tender  years,  from  the  restraints  of 
the  maternal  household — from  the  guidance  of  the  parental 
band  and  eye — from  the  pure  and  sobering  influeuces — the 
regular  habits  and  the  cheering  smiles  of  the  domestic 
hearth  and  habitation.  Nothing  so  soon  prompts  the  boy  to 
throw  off  his  allegiance  to  years,  to  slalion,  to  worth  and 
virtue,  as  the  capacity  of  earn  ing  money  for  himself.  Money 
is  the  sign,  among  us,  unhappily,  of  the  highest  social 
power, — ^and  the  possessor  of  it  soon  learns  to  exercise  it 
aa  a.  means  of  authority.  It  ia  a  new  doctrine,  certainly,  in 
our  country — but  not  the  less  true  for  that — to  teach  Uut 
the  longer  a  boy  is  kept  from  earning  money  for  himself,  the 
better  for  himself— for  his  real  manhood — for  his  morals — 
his  own,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  love  him."  (p.  44.) 

Yes,  we  exclaim  with  Mr.  Simms,  not  the  less 
true  for  that. 

We  designed  noticing  some  -of  the  many  other 
striking,  deep  and  philosophical  remarks  with  which 
the  Oration  literally  teems ;  but  we  hare  already 
found  diflieulty  in  selecting,  from  among  the  many 
good,  the  best.     Remarking  then  that  Mr.  Simms» 
by  this  Oration,  (not  to  mention  his  other  works,) 
has  fully  legitimated  himself  as  a  political  writer, 
we  will   close  this  notice  by  the   following  ex- 
tract, (italicising  some  sentiments,  which  cannot 
be  too  often  pondered  in  a  country  such  as  ours  at 
present  is  :) 

"  After  what  has  been  already  said,  I  need  scarcely  repeat. 
Gentlemen,  how  very  wretched  and  dangerous  I  think  our 
whole  social  syatam.    We  ave  all  wrong,  even  as  legaitls 
the  search  after  foitune,— for  where  ara  the  foitnnes  of 
those  who  have  been  most  searching,  and,  as  they  fancied, 
most  successful  ?  We  are  still  more  in  error,  as  regards 
our  pursuit  of  happiness.     Wt  UkH  too  many  qmlitia  ^ 
training  and  education^  to  succeed  well  ia  either  of  these 
objects.    We  lack  fortitude  as  well  aa  patience — miodt$tfmtd 
«nMmim"-geBtleneaa  of  behavior  and  indoatry  of  habit. 
We  neither  know  how  to  toil  nor  how  to  endure.    We  re- 
gard  labor  as  slavish,  and  endurance  as  a  aort  of  baseness. 
We  indulge  in  the  most  con6dent  assertion,  at  one  raomcal, 
and,  in  the  next,  repine  in  the  most  dastardly  ooroplsiot ; 
and  in  all  our  promises  and  performances,  prove  ourselves 
»i$tg9darfy  m§€m$Me  to  the  frae  objects  of  deUghi  «r  kafpimm. 
These,  I  have  ehown,  are  to  be  found  in  a  more  devout  ad- 
herence to  the  laws  of  domestic  comfort.    But  these  laws 
we  do  not  admire  and  do  not  obey.     We  have  no  fiiith  ia 
one  another.    Oar  tastes  are  purely  animal.    Ourappetitss 
master  us.     We  lack  the  simplicity  of  a  tmtl^^  eunitt  ma- 
tun:    We  substitute  rudeness  for  frankness.    We  look 
upon  a  gsntlcouuUy  dsportment  as  a  proof  of  imbeciUty, 
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and  we  are  more  pleaded  with  the  swagger  of  the  raffian,  who 
yields  nothing,  than  ^ith  the  courtly  grace  of  the  gentleiuant 
who  knows  what  a  noble  thing  it  is  to  yield  gracefully. 
These,  it  will  not  be  denied,  are  too  much  the  characteris- 
tics  of  our  social  life.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  find  all 
our  deficiencies.  Viewed,  externally,  as  a  mere  nation,  we 
are  a  surprising  people,  and  our  vanity  is  sufficiently  de- 
lighted in  being  called  so.  We  obey  the  laws  of  progress 
as  promptly  as  any  other  nation — perhaps  much  more  so— 
in  all  those  concerns  which  regard  man  as  a  machine,  capa- 
ble of  certain  physical  performanceSt  or  those  only  besides, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  physical,  concern  nothing  so  much 
as  physics.  But  th^te,  believe  me,  are  emali  trivmpha — not  to 
be  counted  in  the  hietory  ofpn^esa  m  a  great  Christian  nation. 
The  powers  of  steam — the  facilities  of  railroads— the  capa- 
city to  orercome  time  and  space,  are  wonderful  things, — 
hnU  they  are  not  virtuee,  nor  dutiee,  nor  laioSf  nor  affections. 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  eteam  power  m  the  world  can  bring 
happinees  to  one  poor  human  heart.  Still  less  can  I  believe  that 
all  the  railroads  in  the  world  can  carry  one  poor  soul  to  heaven. 
And  these  are  the  real  objects  op  life— to  Uve  welly  and 
do  well,  in  preparation  for  the  future.*^     (p.  51.) 

Alas !  His  a  great  mistake,  as  Mr.  Simms  ob- 
serves in  another  place,  "  to  confound  the  idea  of  a 
cunning  or  an  ingenious  with  a  great  peoplb.'^ 
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INTERNATIONAL  LITERARY  EXCHANGES. 

We  wished  to  call  attention  to  this  interesting  subject  in 
our  last  number,  but  were  compelled  to  defer  it.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  briefly  noticed  by  many  of  the  Public 
Prints  ;  but  ils  importance  and  iitility  justify  a  more  ex- 
tended consideration.  Indeed,  Mr.  Vattemare's  plan  of 
International  Exchanges  of  works  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Art  has  been  long  and  ollen  before  the  Public ;  and  has 
received  the  high  sanction  which  it  deserved,  of  both  word 
and  deed.  The  Messenger  has  been  its  advocate  long 
since.  What  gives  occasion  to  this  notice,  at  this  time,  is 
the  receipt  of  a  neat  pamphlet  from  Paris,  containing  the 
"proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States, 
in  Paris,  at  the  Atb^n^e  Royale,  March  27, 1843,  embracing 
an  address,  by  Alexandre  Vattemare."  Letters  of  invita- 
tion were  issued  and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies of  distinction  assembled.  Nathaniel  Niles  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  and  Benjamin  P.  Poore  appointed  Secretary. 
Mr.  Vattemare's  address  is  highly  interesting,  animated, 
chaste  and  appropriate.  He  shews  how  readily  his  scheme 
was  embraced  in  Europe  and  immediately  acted  upon  by 
several  nations.  At  length,  he  undertook  "'  the  self-impo- 
sed task"  of  visiting  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  it  here.  He  was,  at  first,  discouraged  at  find- 
ing no  public  Institutions  here,  that  would  be  suitable  and 
convenient  depositories  for  the  works  which  the  adoption 
of  his  system  would  secure  to  us.  But  still  he  persevered 
and  found  Congress,  as  fur  as  they  could  constitutionally, 
and  the  people  ready  to  adopt  and  carry  out  his  laudable 
and  magnificent  design.  Truly  it  is  a  noble  design,  that  of 
breaking  down  every  barrier  to  the  free  interchange  of 
works  of  Intellect  and  Art,— to  the^  fullest  extension  of 
their  triumphs;  of  estHblishing  between  all  nations  one 
universal  currency  of  thought.  It  is  an^honor  to  have  sug- 
gested such  a  scheme.  Nothing  but  the  narrowest  national 
prejudice  can  raise  objections  to  it,  and  one  of  its  glories  is 


that  it  will  destroy  these  prejudices,  by  promoting  both  in- 
dividual and  national  intercommunion. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Vattemare  shows  with  what 
succefs  his  efforts  here  were  attended.  Dr.  Chapman,  he 
says,  prescribed  his  plan  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 
He  returned  to  France  with  the  works  of  our  authors, 
mechanics,  artists  and  to  a  number  of  whom  he  makes 
acknowledgments  in  his  address.  The  two  Chambers  of 
France  readily  enacted  a  law  to  carry  Literary  Exchanges 
into  effect,  and  "  have  already  sent  340  volumes  to  enrich 
the  Library  of  the  Capitol.**  Maine,  New- York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  have  also  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  these 
Exchanges.  Why  ahould  not  Virginia  and  oth^r  Southern 
States  share  them  7  They  all  have  something  to  give — their 
Statutes,  Law  Reports,  Journals,  Maps,  Histories  and 
Historical  and  other  Documents.  Many  of  the  works  which 
Virginia  put  up  at  auction  lately  and  sold  for  a  song  would 
be  suitable  for  this  generous  interni^ional  barter,  in  which 
we  hope  soon  to  see  her  and  her  sisters  engaging.  They 
all  have,  in  their  archives,  much  that  is  worth  offering  to 
other  nations.  Upwards  of  3,000  volumes  have  already 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  France  to  the  United  States,  and 
authors,  artists,  musicians,  engravers,  &c.,  are  rapidly  for- 
warding their  productions  to  be  distributed  amongst  us. 
When  Mr.  Vattemare  had  concluded  his  address,  the  Comte 
Castellans,  President  of  the  Royal  Athenaeum,  Mr. 
Glade,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Hippeau,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  M.  Julien  de  Paris,  made  a  few  remarks  appro- 
ving the  scheme  and  highly  flatteriog  to  Mr.  Vattemare. 
The  Compte  said,  "  He  was  glad  to  see  the  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent countries  thua  united  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  onci. 
who  had  done  so  much  for  both  France  and  America,  and 
hoped  that  the  Literary  acquaintance,  ihus  auspiciously 
commenced,  would  ultimately  end  in  an  intimate  intellec- 
tual union."  Mr.  Van  Zandt  offered  several  resolutions, 
among  which  was  one,  that  the  General  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  appoint  an  agent  at  Paris  to  effect 
Literary  Exchanges,  to  receive  and  to  distribute  works  of- 
fered for  Exchange  and,  of  course,  recommended  Mr.  Vatte- 
mare as  the  person  to  receive  the  appointment. 

The  Pamphlet  also  contains  an  appendix  in  which  ap- 
pear the  various  Legislative  reports  approving  Mr.  Vatte- 
mare** scheme  and  the  letters  of  the  ministers  presenting 
works,  from  their  respective  departments,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government.  Heartily  approving  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Vattemare  and  having  been  highly  interested  by  the  perusal 
of  "  the  proceedings,"  &c.,  we  were  near  publishing  his 
Address  tn  extenso;  but  must  contout  ourselves  with  this 
abstract. 

The  Americans,  at  Paris,  have  established  a  reading 
room,  where  will  be  collected  the  literary  and  scientific 
Journals  of  the  U.  States.  Mr.  Vattemare  was  also  the 
friend  of  this  laudable  Institution— we  think  a  mover  in  it. 
We  have  seen  a  letter  to  our  worthy  predecessor  requesting 
a  copy  of  the  Messenger  for  this  reading  toom.  His  sick- 
ness, perhaps,  prevented  him  from  attending  to  it;  but  we 
will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  Messenger  and  in  doing 
all  we  oan  to  promote  every  such  undertaking.  We  hope 
never  to  be  indifferent  to  any  thing  that  savors  of  mental 
improvement  and  an  American  spirit. 


Ned  My  BBS,  or  Life  Before  the  Mast.    Edited  by  J. 

Fenimore  Cooper.    Lea  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia, 

1843. 

This,  the  IMitor  avows  to  be  the  veritable  history  of  an 
old  "  shipmate,"  with  whom  he  sailed  previous  to  his  enter- 
ing the  Navy.  Ned  once  wrote  to  know  if  the  author  of 
the  Pilot,  dtc.  was  not  his  old  comrade,  and  learning  that 
he  was,  a  meeting  took  place,  in  the  course  of  events ;  then  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Cooper's  "  Romantic"  residence,  during  which 
Mr.  Cooper  proposed  the  publicatioa  of  Ncd*a  adventures. 
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The  work  before  as  is  the  consequence.  Ned  was  a  very 
promising  boy,  as  mij^ht  have  been  inferred  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  standing  as  his  Sponsor,  whilst  he  was  with  the 
British  troops  in  Canada,  where  Ned  was  bom — his  father 
being  in  the  British  service  and,  perhaps,  adjutant  to  the 
Prince.  Ned,  with  genuine  sailor-like  prodigality,  threw 
away  all  his  great  expectations  from  the  favor  of  his  father's 
noble  friend,  and  bribing  the  mate  of  a  Halifax  vessel,  with 
the  fowling  piece  the  Prince  had  given  him,  ran  off  and 
sailed  for  New-York.  After  remaining  there  awhile  and 
poorly  requiting  the  kindness  shewn  him,  he  ran  off  again, 
telling  a  falsehood  to  effect  his  purpose.  But  we  have 
neither  time,  nor  space,  nor  inclination  to  re-write  Ned*« 
history.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  shipwrecked  and  all 
that  and  made  a  complete  "shipwreck  of  a  good  con- 
science ;"  that  he  sailed  in  more  than  one  hundred  vessels, 
was  twenty-five  years,  during  his  numerous  voyages,  outof 
sight  of  land ;  saw  many  sights,  endured  many  sufferings, 
became  a  great  rogue  and  an  al>andoned  sot ;  and  was  a 
pretty  genuine  scamp.  Of  all  this,  however,  he  has  le- 
pented  and  now  preaches  very  good  morality,  especially  to 
sailors.  Much  good  may  it  do  them ;  and,  indeed,  we  hope 
it  will  benefit  them.  Certainly  sailors  call  loudly  for  the 
efforts  of  the  reformer  and  the  philanthropist.  Ned  in  the 
noble  exploit  of  stealing  a  dog,  for  the  sake  of  a  sixpence 
tied  round  his  neck,  once  fell  into  the  Dock  and  would  have 
been  drowned  but  for  the  timely  rescue  of  Mr.  Cooper;  and 
now  the  same  kind  friend  is  endeavoring  to  rescue  his  name 
from  a  Literary  death.  Whether  he  succeeds  or  not  does'nt 
matter  much.  But  if  Ned  was  in  the  water  again,  we  think 
his  book  is  light  enough  to  buoy  him  up  like  a  swimmer's 
cork. 

It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  how  often  Mr.  Cooper  is 
referred  to  and  spoken  of  as  the  Editor.  This  interesting 
fact  is  recurring  from  beginning  to  end.  It  appears  on  the 
cover  and  the  title  page ;  in  the  preface ;  on  page  9 ;  on  page 
10 — twice  on  page  II,  and  so  on,  to  page  230 — and  twice  in 
one  paragraph  on  page  231.  Don't  forget  to  honor  the  Edi- 
tor.   Oh !  no. 

Ned  had  a  far  stronger  constitution  than  the  unfortunate 
Tuscarora  of  the  Hutted  Knoll ;  for  repeated  attacks  of  the 
awful  *'  horrors"  could'nt  kill  him.  After  all,  we  hardly  think 
that  Ned  will  eclipse  Mr.  Dana.  Drinker  and  Morris  have 
the  book. 


THE  GUARDIAN. 

This  excellent,  though  unpretending  monthly  magazine 
is  always  gladly  welcomed.  There  are  special  reasons 
why  we  should  receive  it  ever  with  a  smile  ;  but  its  merits 
must  commend  it  to  all.  It  is  "  a  family  Journal,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  female  education  on  Christian  Principles ; 
edited  at  the  female  Institute,  Columbia,  Tennessee,  by  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Smith,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
visitor,  Bishop  Otey,  and  of  the  tutoresses."  lU  matter  is 
pure  and  choice,  original  and  selected.  The  young  ladies 
of  the  "  Institute"  often  appear  with  much  credit  in  its 
pages.  It  is  also  the  organ  of  communication  between  the 
Institute  and  its  patrons,  conUining  a  monthly  report  of  the 
standing  of  all  the  pupils,  so  arranged  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  their  parents  only.  It  must  incite  the  young  ladies 
to  greater  diligence,  enticing  them  to  read  and  to  exercise 
their  pens.  Indeed,  in  the  Institue,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  composition,  a  too  much  neglected  branch  of  edu- 
cation in  the  South.  This  whole  tnstitutjon  seems  to  he 
conducted  on  a  most  liberal  and  judicious  plan,  and  affords 
unwonted  facilities  for  a  polished  as  well  as  solid  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  Tennessee  and  the  mere 
structure  is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  pleasant  and  healthy 
town  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  building  is  a  handsome 
model  of  the  Gothic  oider  and  sarmounts  a  gentle  emineace, 


on  the  Western  border  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
grove  of  magnificent  oaks,  Ijeneath  whose  shade  we  once 
beheld  a  most  enchanting  scene  presented  by  more  than  a 
hundred  bright  and  joyous  maidens  paying  homage  to  their 
Queen  of  May.  In  front  of  the  Institute  rises  a  ragged 
and  barren  hill,  which  the  classic  and  undaunted  imagina- 
tions of  the  lasses  have  styled  Mt.  Parnassus.  In  a  few 
years  the  grounds  about  the  building  will  be  adorned  and 
improved  with  much  taste.  The  wonder  is,  that  in  so  short 
a  time,  so  noble  and  extensive  an  Institution  should  be 
reared  and  kept  in  successful  operation.  In  short,  we 
know  of  no  Institution  where  superior  provision  is  made 
for  the  intellectual,  moral  and  rklioious  culture  of  the 
female  mind.  A  description  of  it,  together  with  an  engra- 
ving of  the  building,  appeared  in  the  Messenger  a  year  or 
two  since ;  which  many  of  our  readers  may  remember.  It 
is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  having  over  tun  hun" 
dred  pupils  and  twenty  persons  engaged  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  instruction.  From  such  an  Institution,  the 
Guardian  issues  and  is  published  in  the  large  folio  form, 
sixteen  pages  monthly,  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  orte 
dollar  per  annum,  in  advance. 


An  Elementary,  Practical  and  Theoretical  Trea- 
tise ON  Navigation  :  with  a  new  and  easy  plan  for 
finding  Dili.,  LaU,  Dep.,  Course  and  Distance,  by  pro- 
jection. By  M.  F.  Maury,  Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Philadelphia :  Edward 
C.  Biddle,  1843. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  Students  of 
any  branch  of  Knowledge  should  be  provided  with  suitable 
text  books.  When  they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  know- 
ledge which  their  spirit  of  inquiry  demands,  from  a  num- 
ber of  sources,  gathering  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  it 
may  indeed  often  happen,  that  they  derive  much  benefit 
from  their  researches,  and  the  very  difiiculties  which  thej 
encounter  impress  results  upon  their  minds. 

But  much  precious  time  is  thus  often  wasted  and  the 
mind  is  much  perplexed  and  harassed  by  fruitless  inves- 
tigations.   Indeed  the  number  of  books  to  be  consulted, 
often  diflicult  to  be  procured,  and  the  tediousness  of  the 
research  loo  frequently  deter  many,  who  have  some  desire 
to  learn ;  and  especitdly  is  this  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
mathematical  studies.    The  young  midshipman  enters  the 
Navy,  at  an  age  when  he  cannot  be  expected  to  have  muK- 
tered  much  Science ;  and  yet  he  has  constantly  to  deal  with 
some  of  its  most  beautiful  results  and  to  apply  some  of  its 
most  important  principles.    From  what  the  votaries  of  Sci- 
ence have  accomplished  for  him,  the  navigator  may  readily 
apply  even  abstruse  principles  and  guide  his  frail  bark  in 
safety  over  the  dangerous  deep,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  or  the  pro|)erties  of  the.  mag- 
net.   But  this  mechanical  method  should  not  nalisfy  the 
mind  of  the  bold  mariner.    It  will  not  at  all  suffice  for  the 
members  of  a  gallant  profession,  who  are  welcomed  into 
every  circle  and  should  be  as  great  adepts  in  the  learning 
as  the  chivalry  of  their  corps.    Indeed,  they  are  required 
to  make  certain  advances  in  Science  und  are  suliject  to 
careful  examinations ;  but  those  ambitious  of  distioctioo 
will  not  be  content  with  the  mere  requisitions  of  the  Law 
and  the  examiner.    Of  these  was  the  author  of  the  valua- 
ble treatise  before  us.    But  in  poshing  his  inquiries  with 
that  noble  ardor  which  still  characterises  him,  he  met  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  which  impeded  his  progress  and  con- 
sumed his  time.    Hence  he  conceived  the  design  of  the 
Treatise  under  notice,  with  the  view  of  SMsisting  his  bro- 
thers of  the  Navy  and  of  furnishing,  in  one  work,  the  prin- 
ciples and  demonstrations,  which  ii  was  important  for  them 
to  understand.     The  student,  instead  of  following  him 
through  his  tedious  course,  can  now  pa»  by  regular  and 
easy  steps  from  the  first  principles  of  Algebra  to  the  more 
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abstniM  learning  in  hia  most  honorable  profeaBion.  Whilst 
the  work  is  so  well  calt:ulated  to  be  of  service  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Navy,  having  originated  in  the  wants  and 
experience  of  one  of  them,  it  is  no  less  adapted  to  all  those 
who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  dhips"  and  who  oare  to  under- 
stand the  rales  by  which  they  guide  their  way. 

The  author  has  received  the  highest  testimonials  from 
many  competent  judges,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
work  being  adopted  in  the  examinations  held  for  members 
of  the  Navy.  Another  officer  in  the  Navy  was  led  by  jhe 
same  wants  and  difficulties  to  form  the  plan  of  a  similar 
work ;  hut  having  been  anticipated  by  Lieut.  Maury  and 
finding  his  work  supply  every  deficiency  and  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  Navy,  he  immediately  abandoned  bis 
intention.  Navigation  is  both  a  beautiful  Science  and  an 
Art  Those  who  have  to  practise  the  Art  are  led  by  the 
lucid  arrangement  of  the  author  to  an  easy  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Science.  The  seal  and  ardor  which  induced 
him  at  so  early  an  age  to  devote  himself,  whilst  in  ac- 
tive service,  to  the  prosecution  of  such  studies  and  the 
preparation  of  so  necessary  and  useful  a  Work  are  wor- 
thy of  all  praise  and  imitation.  It  has  already  reached  its 
Second  Edition  and  been  adopted  in  several  of  the  Naval 
schools.  Let  those  who  have  the  authority,  see  thst  Naval 
students  are  provided  with  it;  and  let  them  do  all  in  their 
power  to  foster  the  spirit  which  produced  it. 


questionably  of  eminent  rank ;  but  he  would  have  been 
more  commendable,  if  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing his  language  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  passing  with 
facility  from  a  bold  and  dignified  strain,  into  the  minor 
graces  of  narrative  and  simple  detail.  His  fondness  for 
French  authors  had  imperceptibly  led  him  to  adopt  their 
poetic  and  figurative  style,  and  he  describes  the  puerile 
transactions  of  his  youthful  days,  in  the  same  splendid 
manner  as  he  records  the  fates  of  kingdoms,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  warlike  chieftains.  But  the  pen  of  criticism  has 
been  sufficiently  exercised,  upon  former  occasions,  in 
pointing  out  some  defects,  and  eulogizing  the  great  and 
numerous  excellencies  of  our  celebrated  Author:  it  is 
hardly  necessary  that  the  task  should  be  renewed. 

"  The  Work,  again  submitted  to  the  public,  has,  for  a  long 
period,  been  univenally  acknowledged  as  remarkable  for 
great  depth  of  research  and  accuracy  of  information ;  and, 
in  these  respects,  it  will  never  cease  to  be  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  suited  to  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  calculated  to  afford  both  pleasure  and  in- 
struction to  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  scholar. 


Thb  Completk  Works  of  Hannah  Mork,  in  8  num- 
bera,  at  25  cents  per  number.  The  first  complete  Ameri- 
can Edition.    Harper  &  Brothera,  New  York— 1643. 

The  fiflh  number  of  this  valuable  series  has  been  received 
from  Messra.  Drinker  &  Morris.  It  contains  "  Hints  to- 
wards forming  the  character  of  a  young  Princess,'*  the 
well  known  treatise  on  Education  written  and  designed  for 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales ;  and  also  part  of  "  Chris- 
tian Morels.'*  The  leaven  of  Mra.  More's  writings  should 
be  well  infused  into  society. 


Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  op  thk  Roman  Empire. 
With  notes,  hy  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.  With  M«ps. 
Harper  &  Brothera,  New  York~1843.  Drinker  &  Mor- 
ris, Richmond. 

We  announced  in  our  last  number,  that  the  Harpera  were 
about  to  publish  in  serial  form  this  splendid  work.  The 
republication  of  such  standard  productions,  besides  the 
valuable  works  of  reference,  is  the  chief,  almost  the  only 
benefit  from  cheap  literature.  Even  voluminous  works  are 
thus  bought  and  read  by  those  who  would  turn  away  from 
the  array  of  a  complete  edition — even  though  it  should  cost 
no  more  than  in  the  present  form.  We  are  among  those 
who  are  glad  to  have  the  notes  of  the  Rev.  Editor.  Reli- 
gious sentiment  should  pervade  every  History.  The  Bible 
furnishes  the  model  and  embodito  rules  to  guide  tbe  Histo- 
rian's pen. 

When  the  most  philosophical  and  unprejudical  minds  of 
*the  age  see  in  Christianity  the  powerful  and  purifying  agent 
of  Modem  Civilization  and  the  indispensable  liond  of  human 
society,  it  cannot  be  too  much  regretted,  that  its  value  and 
its  triumphs  should  have  been  so  disparaged  by  the  genius 
and  eloquence  of  the  learned  Gibbon.  It  is  true  that  the 
antidote  to  the  Historian's  poison  is  to  be  found  on  every 
hand  and  therefore  some  have  preferred  the  incdited  His- 
tory. But  so  fatal  a  poison  should  have  its  antidote  con- 
stantly by,  lest  some  hapless  reader  should  imbibe  its  venom. 
Besides,  farther  researches  have  proved  that  the  author's 
statements  needed  correction  and  annotation.  We  can  not 
better  conclude  this  brief  notice  than  with  the  following 
extract  from  the  biography  of  the  author,  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  present  edition  of  his  masterly  Work. 

"  Considered  as  an  historical  writer,  Mr.  Gibbon  is  un- 
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Perilous  Adventures  ;  or  Remarkable  Instances  of  Coo- 
rage,  Pereeverance  and  Suffering.     By  R.  A.  Davenport. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothera— 1841. 
We  have  not  much  of  a  passion  for  the  perilous,  or  the 
marvellous,  though  we  remember  some  books  of  this  de- 
scription with  affection.    There  is  not  often  much  instruc- 
tion in  them  and  their  effect  is  to  render  useful  reading 
tame  and  dull  in  comparison.    In  so  fsr  as  the  mind  can 
be  incited  and  enticed  by  presenting  to  it  deeply  interest- 
ing mattere,  it  is  well  to  indulge  it.    Hence  intensely  ex- 
citing books  and  even  fairy  tales  have  oAen  produced  a 
fondness  for  reading,  which  has  afterwards  sought  whole- 
some mental  food. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absorbing  than  the  Romance  of 
History.  Indeed,  Fiction,  to  be  natural  and  entertaining 
to  a  mind  at  all  regulated,  must  derive  her  creations  from 
some  existence.  Historical  novels  are  not  only  the  most 
instructive,  but  the  most  thrilling.  But  to  separate  all  the 
Romance  of  History  from  the  mora  sober  parts,  however 
real  and  true  it  may  be,  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety. The  unity  and  consistency  of  History  are  thereby 
destroyed,  and  in  fact  its  reality,  because  only  parts  are 
given,  which,  however  true,  often  appear  distorted  from  the 
absence  of  those  incidents  intimately  connected  with  ihem. 
The  work  before  ua  contains  **  perilous  adventures"  in  the 
lives  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  of  England ;  of  Cassanova, 
who  was  confined  in  the  State  prison  of  Venice ;  Charles 
II. ;  the  Earl  of  Nithsdsle,  Stanislaus  Leczinski  and  Cortex. 
A  work  has  been  recently  published  containing  the  letters 
and  despatches  of  Cortes,  whilst  engaged  in  his  conquests 
in  Mexico;  which  many  of  the  public  prints  pronounce 
veiy  entertaining. 


A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Constitutional  Ju- 
risprudence OP  THE  United  States,  delivered  an- 
nually in  Columbia  College,  New-York,  by  William 
Alexander  Duer,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  that  Institu- 
tion.   New -York  :  Harper  and  Brothera,  1843. 

The  motto  of  this  work,  whilst  it  proclaims  a  great  truth, 
explains  its  object;  "  Est  omnibus  hecessaruim  nosse  rem- 
publicam."  Cir.  The  lectures  were  prepared  and  delivered 
with  a  view  of  supplying  a  defect  in  the  Education  of  Ame- 
rican youth,  by  giving  them  an  acquaintance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  their  Country.  Partisan  newspapera  are  too 
often  the  only  instructora  that  our  young  men  have ;  and 
many  aspire  to  become  politicians — have  become  such  and 
enjoyed  considerable  influence— without  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Constitution.    With  minds  igno- 
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nnt  of  iu  faodameptal  doctrines  and  ammbaed  with  its 
spirit,  they  do  not  look  upon  it  at  «  grtat  Prtetdeid  fixed  by 
the  people,  to  restrain  themselres  as  well  as  any  body  else ; 
but  are  prepared  to  make  it  whatever  they  deem  the  people 
desire  it.  Thns  they  construe  it  aecordiog  to  the  will  of 
the  existing  majprities  and  not  according  to  the  intention 
and  understanding  of  its  framers. 

With  the  peculiar  views  of  President  Duer  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  political  instruction  which  we  advo- 
eate  should  be  ss  general  as  possible,  illustrating  the  His- 
tory of  the  Constitution  snd  the  adjudications  upon  it, 
without  enforcing  the  doctrines  of  any  political  school. 
This  work  and  the  foregoing  form  Nos.  159  and  160  of  the 
Family  Library  and  can  be  procured  from  Drinker  and 
Morris. 


The  Ross,  or  AFrKCTioif*s  Gift,  for  1844.    Edited  by 
Emily  Marshall.    Illustrated  with  ten  highly  finished 
Steel  Engravings.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ic  Co. 
This  is  a  very  neat  and  handsomely  bound  volume,  con- 
taining a  very  sweet  and  pure  piece  of  poetry,  *'  The  Poor 
Man's  Children,"  by  Mary  Howitt,  and  several  teles  tolera^ 
bly  interesting.    Too  many  of  our  annuals  are  like  some  of 
our  flowera  that  bloom  only  once  a  year.    Their  bloom  is 
pretty,  but  their  perfume  faint    Books  that  take  a  year  to 
grow  shouki  be  very  good.    Call  on  Drinker  dc  Morris. 


K«NDALL*S  LiFB  OF  GbN.  AlfDSBW  JaCKSON. 

The  Harpera  have  commenced  the  publication  of  this 
work,  to  be  completed  in  16  nuroben.  Mr.  Kendall  had 
before  him  all  the  public  materials,  which  ara  very  abun- 
dant,  for  the  biography,  and  also  the  private  papeis  of  the 
General  himself.  H is  intellectual  ability  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  we  do  not  doubt;  his  disposition  to  exalt  and  cele« 
brate  his  hero  is  known  to  all.  A  better  selection  of  a 
biographer,  who  would  preaenC  the  character  and  actions 
of  the  distinguished  ex>president  in  a  favorable  light,  cooM 
soarcely  have  been  aacU.  To  be  impartial  will  no  doubt 
be  his  aim ;  but  that  he  will  be  successful  is  very  ques- 
tionable. It  is  useless,  however,  to  expect  much  impar- 
tiality in  such  productions;  and  the  beat  way  of  arriving 
at  the  truth,  after  all,  is  to  compare  and  balaitee  the  state- 
ments uf  friends  and  opponents.  It  is  remarked,  by  Prof. 
Tucker,  in  the  outset  of  his  "  Life  of  Jefferson,"  that  few 
men  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  praise  from  his  friends 
and  of  obloquy  from  his  enemies.  In  tliis  raspeet  he  is 
destined  to  be— nay  has  been,  rivalled  by  Genl.  Jackson. 
Were  not  different  histories  of  the  life  and  tiroea  of  the 
Hero  of  Orleans  and  the  author  of  the  Proclamation  writ- 
ten, it  would  prove  him  conclusively  not  to  be  the  great 
man  he  has  always  been  considered.  The  character  of 
none  of  our  Public  men  would  assume  such  various  shades, 
according  to  the  political  affinities  and  sentiments  of  the 
painter.  Mr.  Kendall's  work  will  probably  be  laudatory 
throughout.  Many  othera  would  produce  one  essentially 
opposite.  One  of  the  Calhoun  school  proper  might  give 
him  all  credit  for  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  for  his  con- 
duct at  New  Orleans  and  for  high,  heroic  endowments ; 
but  what  would  be  his  estimate  of  the  Removal  of  the 
Depositee,  of  the  Proclamation  and  the  force  bill  ?  He 
would  be  again  brought  hack  by  the  Sub-treaaury  and  coin- 
cide generally  with  the  principles  and  measures  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Mr.  Bancroft  would  certainly  advocate 
the  remission  of  the  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Hall  and  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  the  Judge  as  harsh  and  vrhitrary. 
Many  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  able,  too,  to  make 
very  good  historians,  (a  late  eminent  Senator  of  Virginia, 
for  example,)  would  give  an  entirely  different  coloring  to 
the  whole  transaction.  We  conclude,  then,  that  theie  must 
be  various  histories  of  Genl.  Jackson,  from  all  which  truth 


and  fairness  oust  be  gleaned.  One  will  create  a  necessity 
for  the  othen.  Mr.  Kendall  seems  to  be  too  near  the  per- 
son snd  times  of  his  hero,  too  doody  identified  with  him 
and  too  long  engaged  in  his  partisan  defence,  lo  be  as  im- 
partial as  even  a  friend  and  admirer  might  joetly  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  But  this  will  doubtless  lend  a  greater  inte- 
rest to  his  memoir.  We  ibond  the  first  namber  quite  in- 
teresting. Genl.  Jackson's  ancestry  came  firat  from  Scot- 
land to  Ireland,  whence  bis  father  emigrated  to  the  United 
Stales,  and  fixed  his  family  in  the  Wazbaw  settlementt 
in  South  Carolina.  It  was  there  that  the  **  Old  Reman^ 
was  bom,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1767. 

He  and  his  brother,  at  a  very  early  age,  were  frequently 
with  bands  of  patriot  soldien ; — at  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
in  a  battle  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  saved  a  party  of 
whigs  from  surprise ;— running  out,  and  posting  himself 
behind  a  ti«e  he  fired  through  the  crotch  and  killed  one  of 
the  advancing  party.  His  mother,  left  a  widow  whilst  he 
was  very  young,  was  a  warn  whig  and  patriot  and  was 
several  tioies  forced  by  the  inroads  of  the  British  soldiers 
to  retreat,  with  the  rest  of  the  settlera,  into  North  Carolina. 
The  author  takes  occasion  to  interweave  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Revolution  with  bis  mensoir :  and  the  exptotts 
of  Sumter,  Marion,  Morgan  and  Gates  lend  much  interest 
to  the  work.  We  ho|)e  that  this  featuro  will  be  preserved 
in  the  future  numbera.  Though  this  repetition  of  History 
may  be  useless  and  tedious  to  those  already  familiar  with 
it,  yet  many  will  read  the  Life  of  General  Jackson  who 
would  not  a  History  of  the  United  States.  Every  Aaie- 
rican  ahould  be  made  acquainted  with  the  deeds  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  patriot  fathera ;  and  none  were  performed  or 
endured  mora  honorable  than  those  in  South  Carolina,  du- 
ring the  ravages  and  inroads  of  Cornwallis  and  Tarleton. 

The  firet  number  is  embellished  with  a  very  good  full 
length  engraving  of  the  General  and  a  map  of  the  seat  of 
the  war  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  (or  sale  at 
Drinker  dc  Morris*. 


The  Complstb  Cook.  Plain  and  Praetieal  Directionn 
for  Cooking  and  Housekeeping;  with  upwards  of  aix 
hundred  receipts,  dec.,  dtc,  dec.  With  additions  and 
alterations  by  J.  M.  Sanderaon  of  the  Franklin  Hoase. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

If  we  were  to  copy  the  whole  tittle  page  of  this  "eoa- 
plete**  and  philosophical  treatise,  it  would  put  all  the  Stmca* 
into  a  «teto,  by  converting  the  worid  into  Epicoreana;  and 
certainly  the  Peripatatics  would  cease  their  peramb«lati«ms 
to  take  a  seat  st  Sanderson*s  Table.    We  have  had  aoroe 
experience  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Franklinian  Editor  and 
pronounce  him  decidedly  competent.    The  work  is,  indeed, 
very  useful,  as  some  folks  we  wot  of  have  already  found  it. 
The  best  recommendation  is  that  Drinker  and  Morris  sold 
two  or  three  supplies  before  we  could  notice  it.    The  sam« 
publishera  intend  to  issue  in  the  same  cheap  form  thn 
Baker  and  the  Confectioner.    They  will  be  on  in  tiuM  for 
Christmas  pies.    They  are  good  books  to  aend  an  Editor ; 
they  show  him  how  to  make  pu^s. 


The  ENCTCLaP.XDtA  of  GcoosAPHr,  comprising  a  Coa>- 
plete  Description  of  the  Earth,  physical,  atatistical,  ciril 
and  political,  dec. ;  and  the  Industry,  Commerce,  Politics! 
Institutions  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nationa.  Br 
Hugh  Murray,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Philadelphia:  Lea  and 
Blanchard.    Drinker  and  Morris,  Riehinood,  Va. 

This  extensive  work  is  now  completed,  forming  three 
targe  volumes,  embracing  1,900  pages  of  useful  matter* 
1,100  illustrat  ions  and  80  maps.  We  have  copied  the  greater 
part  of  the  title  page  aa  containing  Uie  noost  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  work.  In  its  piepttrm- 
tion  the  author  was  assisted  by  Professon  eminent  in  their 
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respective  departmenU ;  and  it  i«  adapted  to  the  United 
Stales  by  Tbos.  O.  Bradfoni,  Eaq.  of  Philadelphia,  who 
haa  entirely  rewritten  (be  chapter  Upon  oar  Co4intry,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  parts,  and  inserted  the  latest  statis- 
tics that  were  at  his  oosamand.  The  rapid  increase  and 
ionprovemeBt  of  the  U.  States  seems  to  baffle  the  Com* 
pilers  of  Statistical  worlis,  rendering  an  annual  change 
necessary.  Bat  the  American  Almanac  and  other  useful 
publications  obviate  this  difficnlty.  It  is  wonderful,  that 
the  small  sum  of  six  dollars  can  command,  for  every  one, 
the  labor,  study  and  ability  of  so  many  eminent  Professors 
and  the  employment  ef  such  a  vast  amount  of  Capital,  as 
have  been  indispensable  for  the  preparation  oi  this  stupen- 
dous work. 

In  the  same  rank  we  may  place  Bbands*s  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Science,  Literature  and' Art  and  McCdlloch^s 
Gazktbeb,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New-York. 
The  v.  part  of  tlie  Gaseteer  we  have  received  from  Messrs, 
Drinker  and  Morris. 


ECCI.KSIA8TSS  Ahqlicanus;  beings  treatise  on  Preach- 
ing as  adapted  to  a  Church  of  England  congregation  :  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  a  young  clergyman.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Gresley,  M.  A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  First 
American  from  the  Second  English  Edition,  with  sup- 
plementary notea  collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  I.  Haight,  M.  A.,  &c.,  dec.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Philadelphia;  Geo.  S.  Appleton — 1843. 
Drinker  &  Morris,  Richmond,  Va.  pp.  310. 

Rhetoricians  have  pointed  oat  many  of  the  requisites 
and  peculiarities  of  Pulpit  Eloquence ;  but  none  have  re- 
duced into  one  system  the  rules  applicable  to  it ;  and  the 
young  preacher  has  been  compelled  to  trust,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  light  which  a  general  education  afforded  him. 
To  these  he  may  confidently  trust ;  but  may  certainly  often 
be  guided  by  the  experience  of  others  digested  into  well 
considered  precepts,  taking  warning  from  their  errors  and 
cncoaragement  from  their  success.  Mr.  Gresley  sensibly 
felt  the  want  of  Rhetorical  guides  in  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry,  and  for  several  years  past  carefully  noted 
whatever  he  met  in  his  reading,  tending  to  illustrate  his 
subject;  which  notes,  together  with  his  own  reflections,  he 
has  arranged  into  the  treatise  before  us  ;  a  treatise  at  once 
instnMi^e,  plaii]^and  learned.  He  seems  to  be  very  fiimi- 
\iar  with  Aristotle  and  other  writers  upon  Rhetoric,  ancient 
and  modern,  to  whose  works  he  frequently  refers,  and  illus- 
trates his  views  with  anecdotes  and  extracts  derived  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  A  just  view  of  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  the  preacher's  mission  shows  us  how  essential 
it  is  for  him  to  be  fully  armed  for  the  contest,  and,  having  a 
proper  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  study  every  means 
that  may  convince  and  persaade  men.  The  treatise  is 
more  particularly  adapted  to  a  Church  of  England  Con- 
gregation because  their  Clergy  are  in  the  habit  of  writing 
their  discourses ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  adapted  to 
every  preacher— and  much,  indeed,  to  every  public  speaker. 
That  part  of  Rhetoric,  which  treats  of  the  philosophy  of 
feeling  and  the  association  of  ideas,  is  common  to  every 
Orator.  The  Art  of  Oratory  is  a  beautiful  and  a  high  one, 
aiming  at  the  loftiest  achievements,  involving  often  eternal 
consequences  and  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  and  diffi- 
cult principles  of  mental  philosophy.  From  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Gresley 's  work,  the  laity  would  derive  much  instruc- 
tion; but,  by  producing  a  higher  appreciation  of  good 
preaching,  improving  their  judginenu  and  calling  forth  their 
critical  powers,  it  might  diminish  their  enjoyment  of  that 
which  they  are  often  compel  led  to  hear.  The  American 
Editor  has  added  notes  and  collected,  in  an  appendix,  ex- 
tracu  pertinent  to  the  text  from  many  learned  authors  not 
easily  accessible  to  the  American  Student. 

Vol.  IX— 00 


LiTBs  OF  THC  QiTEtNS  OF  Enolahd,  from  the  Norm^fin 
Conquest,  with  anecdotes  of  their  Courts,  &c.,  &r.. 
By  Agnes  Strickland :  vol.  III.  Philadelphia :  Lea  6c 
Blaachard— 1843.    Drinker  &  Morris,  Richmond. 

This  neat  and  interesting  volume  contains  the  lives  of 
Isabella  of  ITaloia,  sumamed  the  "  little  Queen,'*  second 
Queen  of  Richard  If. ;  Joanna  of  Navarre,  Queen  of  Henry 
IV. ;  Katherine  of  Valois,  sumamed  the  Fair,  consort  of 
Henry  V. ;  Margaret  of  Aigou,  Queen  of  Henry  VI. ; 
Elisabeth  Woodville,  Queen  of  Edward  IV, ;  and  Anne  of 
Warwick,  Queen  of  Richard  III.  The  liv^s  of  these  dis- 
tinguished personages  must  interest  and  instruct  every 
reader.  How  remarkable  waa'tbe  change  that  took  place 
in  the  character  of  Maif  aret  of  Anjou  !  At  one  period,  we 
find  her  possessing  all  the  timidity  of  the  weaker  woman , 
even  seducing  her  sovereign  from  his  duty  and  by  the  en- 
treaties of  affection  enticing  him  away  from  his  army, 
thereby  importing  courage  to  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers 
and  bringing  defeat  to  the  Royal  Generals  and  disgrace 
upon  Henry.  At  another  period,  we  find  her  as  bold  and 
warlike  as  an  AiSaxon,  braving  danger  and  daring  as  a 
hero.  This  change  became  perceptible  from  the  birth  of 
her  son.  Maternal  fondness  and  ambition  then  saw  the 
danger  of  a  timid  and  vacillating  course  to  the  hopes  and 
grandeur  of  her  boy  ;  and  Margaret  began  to  display  some- 
thing of  that  spirit  for  which  she  afterwards  became  so  very 
conspicuous. 

Shakspeare  has  given  a  curious  scene,  in  the  Court- 
ship of  Richard  III.  and  Anne  of  Warwick.  He  meets 
her  whilst  mourning  over  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Henry  VI.,  and,  by  iluttery  and  hypocrisy,  disarms  her  rage 
and  succeeds  in  virtually  procuring  the  promise  of  her 
hand,  whilst  avowing  the  murder  of  her  lamented  husband 
and  his  father.  Improbable  and  untrue  to  History!  In 
truth,  the  princess  Anne  did  not  follow  the  body  of  Henry 
as  Chief  Mourner,  and  was  forced  to  marry  Richard  against 
her  will.  She  is  said  to  have  even  disguised  herself  and 
served  as  a  maid,  in  order  to  avoi3  his  importunity.  He 
had  in  early  youth  conceived  an  ardent  passion  for  her ; 
which  she  never  in  the  least  reciprocated.  Though  the 
curses  she  invoked  upon  Richard  and  whomever  might  be 
his  wife  were  not  literally  fulfilled,  yet  she  lived  to  seo  her 
cup  of  sorrow  running  over.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  illegality  in  their  maniage,  caused  by  her  refusal ; 
and  Parliament,  lest  she  should  divorce  the  King,  passed  a 
law  entitling  him  to  all  her  estates  and  providing  for  a  re- 
marriage, which  never  took  place.  AHerwards  "the  cross- 
baek'*  thought  of  availing  him&elf  of  the  illegality  of  their 
union.  But  disease  relieved  him  from  this  necessity,  though 
her  decline  was  not  rapid  enough  for  his  impatience. 
Richard  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  at  her  funeral,  which 
we  concur  with  the  authoress  in  thinking  not  to  hsve  been 
as  hypocritical  as  they  were  generally  deemed.  She  says, 
**but  those  who  knew  that  he  had  been  brought  up  with 
Anne  might  suppose  that  he  felt  some  instinctive  yearnings 
of  long  companionship,  when  he  saw  her  laid  in  that  grave 
where  his  ambitious  interests  had  caused  him  to  wish  her 
to  be.  Human  nature,  with  all  its  conflicting  passions  and 
instincts,  abounds  with  such  inconsistencies,  which  are 
often  staitlingly  apparent  in  the  hardest  characters."  The 
details  too  persontd  and  minute  for  general  Hiatory  con- 
tained in  these  works  give  them  a  peculiar  charm. 


Thb  Twin  Bbothers.    Harper  and  Brothers.    New- 
York,  1843 :  Drinker  and  Morris,  Ric^Atond. 

This  is  a  very  readable  little  book,  describing  the  con- 
duct and  fate  of  two  brothers,  who  so  strongly  resembled 
each  other,  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished.  Their  career, 
however,  was  rather  a  tragedy  than  a  **  comedy  of  emrt." 
The  tendency  and  moral  lesson  of  the  book  seem  to  be  good. 
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AMERICAN  ALMANAC.  1844.  D.  H.  WiUiams,  Boston.     I 

This  most  valuable  of  our  annuals  has  now  been  pub- 
lished  for  fifteen  years  and  has  been  gaining  favor  every 
yeari  and,  by  some  new  improvement,  increasing  in  value. 
The  present  volume  has  several  new  features.  It  contains 
in  addition  to  its  old  stores,  a  list  of  all  the.  members  of 
Congress  from  1789  to  1843,  with  their  terms  of  service, 
and  an  abstract  of  all  the  public  Laws  passed  by  the  last 
Congress.    Call  on  J.  W.  Randolph. 

ProtbebialThilosopht:  A  Book  of  Thoaghu  and 
Arguments  Originally  Treated.  By  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper,  M.  A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Two  series  in 
one  vol.  Herman  Hooker,  Philadelphia,  1843 :  Joseph 
Gill,  Richmond,  Va. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Hooker  has  presented 
the  American  public  with  the  rare  treat  which  this  exquisite 
work  affords.  We  advise  all  our  readers  to  get  it  and  read 
it ;  but  lest  they  should  not,  they  shall  hear  of  it  again.  It 
is  a  mine  of  gems,  sparkling  with  beauty  and  truth ;  and 
was  too  long  hidden  from  the  American  reader,  except  in 
the  few  copies  of  a  costly  English  Edition. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  RRVIKW,  OOTOBER,  1843. 

This  able  Review  has  been  received  from  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph the  agent.  It  contains  nine  able  articles  upon  Ame- 
rican, English  and  German  subjects,  besides  many  chaste 
and  judicious  critical  notices.  The  Editor,  Mr.  Bowen, 
ever  wields  a  graceful  and  a  nervous  pen,  and  is  aiming 
with  most  laudable  spirit  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  al- 
ready high  and  well  earned  reputation  of  the  N.  American. 


The  Mysteries  of  Paris.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New- 
York,  1843:  Drinker  and  Morris,  Richmond. 
We  expected  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  critical  notice 
of  this  exciting  work,  from  another  pen ;  but,  being  disap- 
pointed, must  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few  words.  Its 
great  characteristic  is  lisfidlnest  of  incident  and  the  mttn- 
nty  of  its  interest.  Whilst  these  have  procured  and  will 
procure  for  it  thousands  of  readers,  they  render  it  objec- 
tionable to  a  pure,  moral  taste.  Though  the  revelation  of 
such  "  mysteries"  may  be  nothing  uncommon  in  Paris  and 
may  be  designed  to  incite  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist 
and  the  legislator;  yet  this  thrilling  work  must  produce 
something  of  the  evil,  that  would  flow  from  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  characters  described.  Its  moral  tendency 
can  only  be  sustained  upon  the  principle,  which  would  in- 
troduce the  young,  the  pure  and  virtuous  into  all  the  haunu 
of  vice,  debauchery  and  infamy  with  which  the  world 
abounds.  The  parent  who  is  willing  for  his  children  to 
enter  these,  even  once,  may  put  "  the  mysteries  of  Paris" 
and  its  associates  into  their  hands.  We  have  also  received 
a  portion  of  the  New  World  editiou ;  but  with  the  Transla- 
tion Controversy  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  Harpers 
have  issued  "  GeroUtein,"  a  Sequel  to  the  Mysteries,  by  the 
same  author. 


Alison's  History  of  Europe.    No.  XVI. 

The  Hfupei*  have  now  completed  this  great  and  volum- 
inous History.  Whilst  it  is  an  avowed  justification  and 
defence  of  Aristocracy  and  Monarchy,  and  exhibits  De- 
mocracy only  in  its  worst  aspects,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest, 
and,  in  maajf  respects,  most  valuable  labors  of  modern 
Mind.  That  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  value  to  England 
and  all  the  upholders  of  thrones  and  the  friends  of  a  cer- 
tain Statu  quo  Liberty,  renders  it  objectionable  to  Ameri- 
cans. But  its  copiousness  of  detsil,  its  careful  compilation, 
iu  important  tables,  its  vast  range,  iu  stores  of  inaccessi- 


ble materials,  its  noble  speculations  rander  it  valuable  to 
the  civilised  world.  The  horrors  of  the  French  {tevolu- 
tion  and  the  betaaifid  and  Uvdy  pictures  of  foreign  travel- 
lers in  America,  give  character  to  its  estimate  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions :  the  author  should  be  ashamed  of  having 
indulged  in  sober  history  in  a  spirit  and  language,  in  repaid 
to  this  country,  that  ought  to  be  confined  to  Reviews  and 
slip  shod  Travels.  However,  were  we  a  Historian,  we 
would  glorify  the  United  States,  as  he  does  England.  The 
copious  Index  furnished  by  the  Harpers  is  of  inestimafale 
value. 

.  WHAT'S  DOING. 

It  is  our  intention  to  introduce  hereafter  into  each  n 
her  of  the  Messenger  a  general  summary  of  Literary  In- 
telligence. Our  own  judgment  and  that  of  several  judicious 
friends  strongly  commend  it.  Owing  to  the  index  and  nu- 
merous bibliographical  notices  this  month,  we  are  restricted 
to  a  very  few  items.  Captain  Marryatl's  last  work,  "Tra- 
vels and  Adventures  of  Mons.  Yiolet,"  is  chiefly  stolen  from 
Kendall's  Santa  F6  Sketches.  A  letter  from  Mr.  K.  to  the 
New  York  Courier  &  Enquirer  points  out  the  laitteny. 
Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  late  United  Slates  Consul  at  Mo- 
gadore,  is  about  to  publish  a  curious  and  learned  work  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Foulah  race  in  Africa.  Some  account 
of  this  extraordinary*  people  has  been  already  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  National  Institute,  at  Washington. 
Col.  Trumbull,  the  celebrated  Historical  painter,  and  Cle- 
venger,  the  Sculptor,  have  followed  Allston  to  the  tomb. 
Thus  two  of  the  Muses  are  weeping  over  the  loss  of  their 
devotees,  whilst  their  sisters  and  the  lovers  of  the  Arts 
are  sorrowing  in  sympathy  with  them.  Col.  Trumbull  was 
the  aid  of  Washington  in  the  Revolution — and  first  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Commander-ia-Chief  by  his  skill 
in  drawing.  Leaving  the  army,  in  dissatisfaction,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  study  painting  in  London  under  Mr. 
West.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  was  imprisoned,  in  a  spi- 
rit of  retaliation,  by  the  English  Government;  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  liberated  and  continued  his  studies. 
His  paintings  are  less  valuable  for  their  finish,  than  their 
historic  interest.  Most  of  the  portraits  in  his  works  are 
true  to  nature.  His  paintings,  illustrating  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  Revolution,  adorn  the  Capitol 
of-  Washington.  Copies  of  them,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to- 
gether with  many  other  pieces,  miniAtures,  &c.  are  in  the 
Trumbull  gallery  at  Yale  College,  which  we  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining.  A  neat  and  suitable  building  has 
been  erected  for  them,  and  they  are  exhibited  for  a  email 
charge,  which  is  applied  to  the  Eduction  of  poor  young 
men.  During  his  life,  the  College  paid  hira  an  ajuiuity 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  Now  the  whole^lery  is  vested 
in  the  Institution. 

The  New  World  announces  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  W.  O. 
Simms  **  Count  Julian,  or  the  last  of  the  Goths.**  The 
Langleys  have  probably  issued,  by  this  time,  the  life  of 
Sumter  by  the  same  author.  Mr.  Prescott's  History  of 
Mexico  will  soon  be  issued — but  he  is  anticipated  by 
Brantz  Mayer,  Esq.,  with  a  work  upon  the  same  in- 
terestins  country.  An  ex-congressman  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  a  gentleman  of  Virginia  are  engaged  upon  Lives 
of  the  distinguished  and  cccenliic  Roanoke  orator.  The 
new  Mirror  has  been  publishing  many  reminiscences  of 
the  same.  Marshall  Bertrand  will  publish  a  History  of 
the  Campaign  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  dicuted  by  the  £m> 
peror  himself  and  containing  bis  views  of  the  politica  of 
Europe  at  the  same  period.  Mr.  Paine  of  Leicester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  achieved  a  new  triumph  for  American  Art, 
in  the  construction  of  a  magnificent  tellescope  of  unn'raJled 
power.  Mr.  Adams  is  enjoying  an  ovation  tbroogb  the 
West,  lecturing  on  science,  temperance  and  every  thing 
else.  **  The  old  man  eloquent" is  ready  upon  all.  A  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  embracing  an  account  of  her  vast  improve- 
ments and  resources,  is  in  preparation  bv  Mr.  Day  of  N.  Ha- 
ven, lately  an  engineer  on  the  public  Works  of  the  Key- 
Stone  State.  The  New  World  cities  **  Moral  and  Menial 
Portraits"  of  Bryant  and  Hatleck  from  the  Messenger.  We 
are  glad  to  see  it  appreciates  so  highly  our  **  distinguished 
periodical."  Our  htnt  about  postage  is  not  **  an  echo*'  of 
the  New  World's ;  or  it  would  have  been  acknowledged.  Let 
us  have  the  Reforms  ;  It  may  have  the  credit  for  the  good 
service  it  has  done.  We  would  gladly  continue,  bat  aro 
afraid  of  the  summary  proceeding  of  the  oompoaitor. 
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